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PREFACE. 


The  whole  of  Literature,  as  regards  its  form  (forma),  may  be 
comprised  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines, — which  division 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  works  finished  and  complete  ;  with 
partial  observations  and  temporary  comments  ;  and,  thirdly,  with 
the  first  scattered  elements  of  thought,  and  the  original  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  subject.    The  Magazine  is  comparatively  of  late 
introduction  into  the  literature  of  our  country  ;  and  its  place  was 
previously  supplied  by  pamphlets  and  tracts,  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  including  small  treatises,  down  to  single  sheets,  and 
even  solitary  leaves.  But,  valuable  as  these  often  were  separately, 
and  of  increased  importance  when  collected,  one  undeniable  defect 
attended  this  form  of  publication, — that  they  were  easily  lost,  and 
when  lost  seldom  recovered  or  replaced ;  and  thus  they  became 
"fugitive  pieces"  in  a  double  sense  of  the  word.    u  Pamphlets  and 
small  tracts,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  w  make  a  very  important  part  of 
an  English  library;  nor  are  there  any  pieces  upon  which  those 
who  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  judicious  collectors  of  books  bestow 
more  attention  or  greater  expense ;  because  many  advantages  may 
be  expected  from  the  perusal  of  these  small  productions,  which 
aTe  scarcely  to  be  found  in  that  of  larger  works/'    But  of  a  class 
of  works  so  judiciously  and  highly  esteemed  it  would  be  useless  to 
conjecture  the  proportion  that  must  have  perished  from  neglect 
and  accident,  dating  from  their  first  appearance,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,    Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  days  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  securing  them  from 
further  danger  of  destruction,  and  advised  their  being  placed  in  safety 
by  being  collected  into  volumes,  and  distributed  according  to  their 
subjects.    In  the  present  day  the  Magazine  has  in  a  great  measure 
offered  a  better  and  safer  channel  for  such  communications  as  the 
pamphlet  was  formerly  the  only  vehicle  for  affording :  it  has  also 
the  advantage  of  more  easily  adapting  its  dimensions  to  the  exact 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  interposing  spaces  and  pauses,  if 
required,  between  different  parts  and  divisions  of  the  subject. 
Here,  amidst  the.various  communications  of  the  Magazine,  the 
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faint  spark  of  a  thought  may  be  struck  out,  which  may  subse- 
quently kindle  into  a  brighter  flame,  till  it  increases  into  the  steady 
light  of  a  mature  and  confirmed  knowledge.  Here  the  first  blossom 
of  truth  may  find  a  friendly  shelter  to  expand,  and  that  theory  be 
timidly  advanced,  which  is  hereafter  to  consolidate  itself  into  a 
system,  and  be  ranked  among  the  discoveries  of  truth.    Such  is 
the  use  and  such  the  purpose  of  our  Magazine  among  others ;  and 
it  is  with  the  best  judgment  that  its  founders  and  proprietors  have 
in  a  great  measure  confined  it  to  a  certain  class  or  circle  of  subjects. 
For  without  some  definite  path  of  research,  without  some  circum- 
scription of  inquiry,  attention  would  be  wasted,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  retarded.    Accuracy  can  only  be  attained  by 
confining  ourselves  to  a  limited  sphere,  and  by  repeated  investi- 
gation of  the  same  subject.    It  is  true  that  we  cannot  hope  equally 
to  please  the  taste  or  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  readers ;  but  this  may 
be  said  of  all  works  equally  as  of  ours.    No  writer  can  hope  to 
satisfy  all ;  let  him  confine  his  ambition  in  the  narrower  desire  of 
pleasing  and  instructing  some.   Those,  too,  whose  delight  is  to 
look  curiously  after  slight  inaccuracies  either  of  style  or  fact  may 
occasionally  find  them  in  our  pages,  as  in  those  of  others.  Some 
arise  from  the  very  nature  of  our  publication,  which  cannot  be 
delayed  to  meet  prolonged  researches,  or  wait  for  a  more  scrupulous 
elaboration  of  style;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  place  ourselves,  in 
this  respect,  in  competition  not  only  with  similar  works  to  our 
own,  but  with  those  that  assume  a  far  higher  title,  and  aspire  to  a 
more  extensive  fame.    No  doubt,  too,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  comparative  value  of  many  of  the  articles  included  in  our 
general  mass  of  information ;  and  this  arises  partly  from  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  partly  from  the  degrees  of  talent  or  learning  in  our 
correspondents ;  but  this,  too,  is  the  common  lot  of  all  that  is 
subjected  to  the  labour  of  man :  even  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
bestowed  on  us  with  a  promiscuous  mixture  of  the  valuable  and 
the  worthless ;  the  ore  of  the  richest  mine  is.  accompanied  with 
dross,  and  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  Peruvian  mines  are  intermixed 
with  the  sand  and  ooze  of  the  rivers  where  they  are  found. 

S.  Urban. 

Dec.  81,  1846. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


St.  John's  Gate. — On  the  present  po- 
sition of  the  proposed  Restoration  of  St. 
John's  Gate,  CU'rkenwell.  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  a  statement  under  the  head 
of  Architecture  in  oar  present  Number. 
Since  the  subscriptions  acknowleged  in  our 
magazioe  for  October  last  we  have  re- 
ceived as  follows: —  £.  s.  d. 
E.  J.  Carlos,  esq.  .  .050 
D.  E.  Davy,  esq.  Ufford  .  0  5  0 
Wm.  Hopkinson,  esq.  Stamford  0  5  0 
Wm.  Matchett,  esq.  Norwich  .050 
Page  N.  Scott,  esq.  Norwich  0  5  0 
S.  W.  Stevenson,  esq.  Norwich  0  5  0 
W  illiam  Sbackell,  esq.  .  0  5  0 
Mr.  Gravell  .  .050 
Mr.  S.  Tymms,  Bury  0  5  0 
Junior  members  of  the  family  of 

Nichols      .  .      .    1  10  0 

Mrs.  Morgan  and  members  of 

her  family      .      .  12  6 

Miss  S.  A.  Baker  .  .026 
Capt  P.  Lewis.  R.  N.  .  0  2  6 
Dr.  Rawson,  Lichfield  .  .026 
Mr.  Lomat,  Lichfield        .       0   2  6 

We  shall  still  he  happy  to  receive  addi- 
tions to  this  list. 

L.  remarks,  44  Amongst  the  interesting 
portraits  now  exhibiting  at  the  British 
Institution  in  Pall  Mall,  is  the  asserted 
"  Marriage  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,"  purchased  at  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  sale  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. Your  correspondent  J.  G.  N. 
noticed  this  picture,  and  the  inventive 
fancies  of  Walpole  connected  with  it,  in 
the  Magazine  for  July  1842.  I  ventured 
shortly  after,  in  remarking  on  another 
painting,  to  submit  a  doubt  whether  it 
might  not  (rejecting  the  supposed  por- 
traits of  the  attendants  given  by  Walpole) 
be  the  marriage  of  Henry  under  an  alle- 
gorical allusion  to  the  marriage  of  Joseph ; 
and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  nimbus 
round  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  while 
the  bride  has  none.  A  second  examination 
has  convinced  me  that  your  correspondent 
is  right,  and  that  it  is  a  simple  represen- 
tation of  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  parties  habited  in  the  costume  of  the 
day,  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  in  the  usual 
style  of  Van  Ryck,  Hemling,  Sec.  &c." 

In  answer  to  our  correspondent,  who 
inquired  for  particulars  respecting  the 
connexion  of  Dr.  John  Jamieson,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Scottish  Dictionary,  &c.  with 
the  Braces  of  Kennet,  in  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  a  Cadet  or  Kennet  com- 
municates the  following  particulars  from  the 
Doctors  own  MS-  notes.  The  late  John 
Jamieson  was  great-grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Bruce,  who  got  the  lands  of 
Gartlet  from  his  father  Robert  Bruce,  esq. 


of  Kennet,  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal 
dated  2d  March  1 670.  This  Alexander  was 
thesecond  son  of  Robert,by  his  wife  Acnes, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Murray  of  Perdowie, 
who  married  the  Hon.  Margaret  Colville, 
daughter  of  Lord  Colville  of  Culross.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Bruce  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  supplies  for  the  county 
of  Clackmannan,  and  the  first  minister  after 
the  revolution  at  Kirkhead,  in  I'et-bleshire. 
He  married  9th  March  1677,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  Cleland  and  Isabel 
Kennedy  hia  spouse,  and  died  in  the  year 
1704,  leaving  issue  Jamks,  Chief  Justice 
of  Barbados,  who  died  there  19th  Sep- 
tember, 1749,  leaving  issue  (See  Gent. 
Magazine  for  1749,  page  429)  David  an 
officer  in  the  army,  Alexander  a  sur- 
geon in  Edinburgh,  Mary,  and  Rachel, 
born  1727,  who  married  John  C  lei  land ; 
their  first  child  was  David,  who  was  born 
16th  July  1725,  their  second  was  Margaret 
born  16th  May  1727.  She  married  first 
Colin  Broun,  and  secondly  the  Rev.  John 
Jamieson,  of  Glasgow,  the  father  of  John 
Jamieson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  in  our  Maga- 
zine for  January,  on  the  meaning  of  the 
English  proper  name  44  John,*'  Johannks 
thinks  W.  D.  E.  has  derived  that  name 
quite  erroneously  from  the  Sanskrit  jlin, 
person,  man.  Nor  has  he  shewn  what 
relation  there  is  between  John  and  the 
Hebrew  Javan,  Jonah,  Jonas,  and  the 
Greek  Ion,  Io,  Ionis.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  Latin  Johannes,  and  we  there  pee 
the  true  cognate  of  the  English  John, 
with  its  medial  and  radical  h.  The  earliest 
authority  we  have  for  the  word  is  Luke 
i.  13 1  and  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  it  is 
written 44  YabyaMand  "Yub&nna"  whence 
cornea  Johannes,  John,  both  words  re- 
taining the  radical  A  of  the  original,  a 
letter  neither  appearing  in  the  Sanskrit 
"j&n"  nor  known  in  that  language,  being 
in  fact  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs. 

Scrutator  remarks  that  the  death  of 
44  Nimrod,** — Mr.  C.  J.  Apperley,  was 
recorded  in  our  number  for  July  1843, 
p.  103,  as  having  occurred  on  the  19th 
May  preceding  in  Upper  Belgrave-place. 
We  must  presume  that  this  precise  speci- 
fication of  a  date  and  place  is  more  trust* 
worthy  than  the  statement  of  the  news- 
papers, of  his  death  having  taken  place 
recently  44  near  Boulogne" ;  and  if  the 
former  record  had  been  remembered,  we 
should  certainly  not  have  introduced  his 
name  into  our  last  number. 

Errata.— June,  p.  649.  The  father  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Wilks  was  never  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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Pictures  from  Italy.  By  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 
WITHOUT  possessing  any  single  writer  of  our  country  who  has 
composed  a  book  of  Italian  travels  of  eminent  merit,  we  have  had,  old  and 
new,  a  very  large  variety  of  works  on  the  subject,  sufficient  to  shew 
whether  our  transalpine  travellers  were  gifted  with  that  intelligence  of 
judgment  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  would  enable  them  to  view  with 
advantage  the  treasures  of  a  country  that  may  be  called  the  "  Museum  of 
the  World."  Perhaps  Italy,  taking  it  in  toto,  would  make  a  larger  demand 
upon  the  talents,  tastes,  and  acquirements  of  a  stranger  than  any  other 
European  country ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  one  mind 
could  be  so  richly  gifted,  or  any  knowledge  so  exuberant,  as  to  appreciate 
all  its  diversified  treasures,  ancient  and  modern.  The  history  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Italy  may  be  justly  said  to  be  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  the  Christian  world.  To  have  engraved  on  one's  memory 
the  sacred  records  of  its  early  history,  and  our  imagination  filled  with 
recollections  of  its  poetic  glories, — to  embrace  only  an  epitome  of  all  that 
the  gigantic  labours  of  antiquaries  have  brought  to  light  of  its  medieval 
history,* — to  possess  some  portion  of  that  delicate  sensibility,  that  fine 
appreciation,  and  that  keen  judgment  with  which  Winkelman  surveyed  the 
remains  of  its  sculpture  as  with  a  master's  eye, — to  estimate  the  spirit  by 
which  the  early  masters  of  painting  were  directed,  when  the  pencil  was  guided 
at  once  by  the  force  of  genius  and  the  spirit  of  devotion,— to  trace  also  the 
progress  of  that  enchanting  art  which  nature — at  least  in  modern  times — 
appears  to  have  withheld  from  every  other  country  to  lavish  with  a  partial 
hand  and  more  willing  profusion  on  the  Land  of  Song ; — great  as  would  be 
the  acquirements  which  could  embrace  these  subjects,  much  more  would  be 
required  before  anything  like  a  mental  picture  of  this  extraordinary  people  and 
country  could  be  presented.  Why,  one  branch  of  art  alone,  its  architecture, 
in  its  rise  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  and  modern,  would 
of  itself  almost  demand  the  labour  of  a  life  !  And  how  much  even  now  do 
we  omit  to  make  the  history  of  art  complete  !  Large  portions  of  its  noble 
galleries  are  unseen  by  any  stranger's  eye ;  many  of  its  costliest  cabinets 
have  never  been  explored  by  any  foreign  nand.    We  recollect  no  traveller 


*  That  extraordinary  man  Conttantine  Africanua,  a  native  of  Carthage,  may  be 
considered  aa  a  type  qf  the  most  remarkable  scholars  of  the  middle  ages.  He  had 
travelled  for  thirty-nine  years  to  Egypt,  to  India,  to  Persia,  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  known  world,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and,  according  to  the  encyclopasdiacal 
comprehensiveness  of  the  studies  of  that  epoch,  bad  embraced  with  one  vast  intelli- 
gence all  tbat  could  and  could  not  be  known ;  could  read  and  write  all  dead  and  living 
languages,  had  conversed  with  the  highest  literary  characters  of  the  east  and  west,  and 
beaten  them  at  their  own  wenpons  at  public  and  private  debates  ;  had  searched,  col- 
lected, and  translated  all  the  most  precious  treasures  of  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic 
lore ;  and,  after  having  been  tossed  about  from  land  to  land,  and  persecuted  and 
banished  as  heretic  and  sorcerer,  he  found  a  shelter  from  envy  and  ignorance  at  the 
court  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia,  under  whose  patronage  he  resided  at  Salerno,  until; 
deeming  even  that  school  an  nnsafe  harbour  against  the  tempests  of  life,  he  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Caasino,  where  be  never  lost  sight  of  his  favourite  pursuits 
to  the  end  of  his  days.—  See  Mariotti's  View  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  Italy. 
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of  oar  own  country  who  has  given  any  account  of  that  beautiful  miniature 
sculpture  which  is  seen  glowing  on  the  onyx,  the  cameo,  and  other  costly 
gems ;  or  of  the  no  less  matchless  forms  of  beauty  rising  from  the  silver  sur- 
face of  the  coins  of  Sicily  and  Ionia ;  or  of  the  drawings  of  the  ancient  masters, 
those  faithful  guides  to  our  knowledge  of  their  purpose  and  intent  in  their 
finished  and  elaborate  pictures.  Each  of  these  branches  of  art,  of  which 
two  are  only  to  be  found  in  Italy  (as  pearls  in  their  native  bed,)  in  their 
proper  form  and  lustre,  seem  entirely  to  have  escaped  observation,  or  not  met 
with  that  taste  and  acquirement  which  could  estimate  and  explain  their 
transcendant  worth  and  beauty.  Then  we  should  require  to  be  informed  of 
the  living  as  of  the  dead,  and  turn  to  the  workman  as  well  as  to  his  work. 
We  must  become  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  their  modern  institutions,  the 
government,  the  laws  under  which  this  national  mind  has  been  developed 
and  improved.  We  must  be  admitted  into  those  social  and  domestic  circles 
which  would  unfold  to  us  the  private  feelings  and  habits  and  intercourse 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  possess  that  warmth  of  reeling 
and  delicacy  of  taste  which  would  make  the  very  land  we  trod  on  as  a 
sacred  spot  under  our  feet,  which  would  animate  and  fill  the  splendid 
scenery  we  viewed  with  historic  forms  and  deeds  of  imperishable  fame,  and, 
as  we  journeyed  on,  from  every  alpine  height,  and  from  every  myrtle  plain, 
— from  every  forest  dark  with  its  gigantic  pine,  and  every  sunny  shore 
glowing  with  its  eastern  palm, — we  should  build  up  in  our  fancy  a  princely 
coronet  once  more  to  adorn  Ausonia's  aged  brows,  and  hear  from  every 
solitary  echo  a  voice  that  spoke  of  brighter  days  to  arise  over  the  silent 
and  melancholy  decay  of  a  u  forlorn  and  weary  land."  The  task,  how- 
ever, which  is  too  laborious  for  one,  may  be  divided  among  the  exertions 
of  many.  Nor  have  we  wanted  men  of  talent,  scholars,  antiquaries,  and 
artists,  who  have  gone  forth  well  instructed  in  their  respective  branches 
of  knowledge  ;  so  that  we  have  reaped  much  information  from  the  result  of 
their  successful  labours.  Still  there  was  ample  room  for  one  who  should 
catch  the  living  manners  of  the  country  as  they  rise;  who,  gifted  with  a  quick 
perception,  a  discriminating  judgment,  habits  of  observation,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  happy  powers  of  embodying  his  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage, should  survey  the  different  walks  of  life,  and  give  us  lively  por- 
traitures of  the  natural  manners,  and  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
people ;  the  artificial  systems  of  the  great,  and  the  indigenous  habits  of  the 
vulgar ;  peep  behind  the  mask  of  the  carnival,  creep  through  the  corridor  of 
the  convent,  listen  to  the  intrigue  of  the  boudoir,  paint  like  Watteau  the 
evening  promenade  in  the  ilex  lawns  of  the  Borghese  gardens ;  or,  like  Jan 
Steen,  mingle  with  the  rustic  crowd  that  are  tuning  their  light  guitars,  and 
emptying  their  sunny  wine-flasks  round  the  porch  of  the  Albergo  Meloni. 
There  would  be  no  want  of  amusing  contrasts  in  such  a  land  of  lights  and 
shades  as  this,  if  the  pencil  could  be  found  to  mark  them.  There  might 
be  seen,  for  instance,  the  most  republican  country  in  Europe  with  a 
despotic  king  on  every  throne  ;  the  most  irreverent  portion  of  all  Catho- 
licism living  at  Rome  under  the  Pope's  eye.  One  might  see  a  priest 
saying  mass  beside  the  naked  statues  of  the  Graces,  and  might  hear 
churchmen  invoking  the  heathen  gods  as  if  they  never  had  heard  of  the 
New  Testament.  One  might  find  pictures  of  Venus  and  the  loves  on  the 
gates  of  St.  Peter's,  and  hear  of  people  sent  to  prison  for  not  communi- 
cating at  Easter ;  listen  to  a  mother  talking  of  her  daughter  having  a  JU 
of  love,  as  if  she  had  had  a  fit  of  the  ague  or  a  fever ;  hear  of  a  celebrated 
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author  dying  of  laughter  on  being  told  of  his  sister's  infamy ;  look  at  a  row 
of  skeletons  sitting  dressed  in  green  silk  gloves  and  red  velvet  slippers  ; 
listen  to  a  Capuchin  friar  mumbling  his  prayers  on  the  very  spot  where 
Cicero  lived ;  and  see  the  Bishop  of  Tivoli  taking  tithes  of  the  corn  growing 
on  the  fields  of  Horaces  Sabine  farm.  The  pencil  that  drew  Gil  Bias 
could  have  done  this,  and  we  had  expected  the  same  from  the  author  of 
the  Pickwick  Papers.  When  Le  Sage,  in  his  inimitable  novel,  painted 
Spanish  intrigues  and  Spanish  character,  he  understood  the  Spanish 
language ;  but  Mr.  Dickens's  mistake  was  in  describing  the  interior  of  a 
house,  when  he  did  not  possess  the  key  which  unlocked  the  outer  door. 
He  went  to  Italy  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  Italian  language :  he  could 
see,  but  he  could  not  speak.  His  "  brave  courier "  was  his  interpreter ; 
his  winged  Mercury,  the  tongue  of  his  mind ;  and  so  the  bright  original  text 
was  turned  into  a  dull  prosaic  column  of  "  interpretation"  at  the  side  of  it 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  Englishman  in  Italy  to  get  admission  into  the 
saloons  of  the  great :  few  advance  beyond  the  hospitable  banker**  door. 
Without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  provincial  dialects,  and  a  quick, 
instinctive  nicety  of  ear,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  humours  and 
allusions  of  the  common  people ;  and  so  Mr.  Dickens  must  have  been 
content  to  wrap  his  mantle  about  him,  and  be  a  silent  spectator  of  the  land 
he  went  to  dwell  in  and  describe. 

When  Milton  visited  Italy,  he  brought  to  that  country  a  mind  enriched 
by  long  years  of  intense  study  in  all  that  related  to  her  history  and  literature, 
ancient  and  modern.  He  wrote  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome ;  he  con- 
versed in  the  dialect  of  modern.  To  what  the  Italians  called  an  "  angel's 
beauty  "  he  added,  what  they  no  less  admired,  a  "  scholar's  knowledge." 
How  they  received  him  and  how  they  admired  him,  let  their  letters — let  their 
poems  tell !  How  honoured  he  was  at  Florence  and  at  Rome  !  How 
dear  too  he  was  to  Manso,  who  had  been  Tasso's  friend ! 

With  genius  only  inferior,  and  with  acquirements  perhaps  as  great,  in 
later  times  Gray  also  resided  when  young  in  the  land  of  song,  and  rich  was 
the  harvest  of  knowledge  which  he  there  piled  up  for  future  use,  as  we 
have  had  very  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing.  Scholar,  artist,  musician, 
poet,  all  were  united  in  high  excellence  in  his  single  mind ;  and  England 
may  well  be  proud  when  men,  gifted  as  these  men  were,  go  forth  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  land  from  whose  hand  they  had  drawn  the  pure  "  nec- 
tareous  stream,"  and  to  imbibe  through  the  eye  a  living  picture  of  those 
scenes  on  which  memory  and  fancy  had  so  long  loved  to  dwell.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  :  travel  where  we  may,  if  we  bring  nothing,  we  carry  nothing 
away.  When  we  were  in  Italy  nothing  oppressed  us  so  much  as  the  constant 
feeling  of  our  ignorance ;  we  knew  that  we  were  living  among  treasures  of 
"  unsummed  gold  "  that  it  would  take  lives  to  exhaust ;  we  saw  everything 
but  in  a  dim  mysterious  twilight ;  we  gathered  only  a  few  wild  leaves  from 
every  scattered  branch  :  and  what,  alas  !  does  memory  hold  now  in  her 
frail  and  faithless  hands  ?  a  handful  of  dust  plucked  from  the  Forum ;  a 
withered  violet  that  bloomed  unseen  on  Pactum's  marble  plain  !  But  all 
this  is  far  back  in  the  past ;  long  years  of  clouds  and  darkness  have  rolled 
between  ; — and  yet  we  still  seem  at  distant  intervals  to  breathe  the  fragrant 
air  of  its  enchanted  shores, — and  majestic  figures  pass  and  repass,  in  severe 
and  solitary  beauty,  before  our  eyes,  as  they  alone  were  the  rightful  inha- 
bitants of  that  terrestrial  paradise ;  and  sounds,  too,  are  sometimes  heard  by 
us,  such  as  the  world  owns  not  now, — sounds  of  immortal  song,  rising, 
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for  so  they  seem,  from  the  exiled  poet's  grave,  that  fall  in  all  their  stern 
indignant  grandeur  on  the  ear,  like  the  clashing  of  chains  of  adamant  heard 
from  that  deserted  shore. 

We  think  Mr.  Dickens  would  have  better  consulted  his  genius  and  his 
fame  had  he  thrown  his  present  narrative  into  the  form  of  letters,  as  Sterne 
did ;  it  would  have  suited  better  his  style  of  writing, — been  more  lively 
and  more  dramatic.  Or,  if  he  could  have  formed  the  whole  into  stories,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  threw  her  travels  in  Italy  into  Coi-inne,  then  his  inven- 
tions and  his  embellishments,  his  Mrs.  Davis  and  his  brave  courier,  and  his 
**  raven  "  and  hee  quisquilue,  would  not  have  been  out  of  place ;  his  present 
narrow  range  of  allusion  would  have  been  concealed,  and  if  there  had  been 
an  entertaining  story  it  would  not  have  signified,  if  it  had  been  written  in 
England.  However,  the  author  of  Nickleby,  and  Pickwick,  and  Barnaby 
Kudge,  and  Oliver  Twist,  is  a  person  of  such  genius  that  his  readers  must 
find  some  entertainment  or  instruction,  even  where  the  author  himself 
obtains  no  fame.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Dickens,  in  all  his  descrip- 
tions, brings  very  largely  into  use  his  own  inventive  resources :  a  single 
idea  will  in  his  mind  soon  sprout  into  a  thousand  heads.  He  lives,  as 
Monsieur  Delaville  lived,  in  a  house  full  of  masks ;  he  has  a  dramatic 
wardrobe,  fitting  every  character  he  likes  to  create  ;  and  he  has  been  so 
long  used  to  the  coloured  glasses  of  the  stage-lights,  that  he  does  not  care 
to  use  the  plain  spectacles  of  common  life.  We  trust  in  his  tranquil  sojourn 
in  Switzerland  that  he  will  have  leisure  to  return  to  his  old  and  favourite 
studies,  in  which  he  is  sure  to  deserve  and  to  command  success.  There  he 
is  in  his  proper  and  native  element ;  there  he  may  with  confidence  unfurl 
once  more  the  prosperous  sails  of  his  genius,  and  spread  his  flowing  canvass 
freely  to  the  winds. 

In  the  specimens  we  are  about  to  give  from  the  volume,  we  thought  at 
first  of  making  a  classification  of  the  subjects,  and  of  throwing  them  under  the 
classes  of  description,  observations  of  manners,  humour,  &c;  but,  after  all, 
it  appears  best  to  take  the  subjects  as  they  follow  each  other  in  Mr. 
Dickens's  narrative,  as  perhaps  more  pleasing  from  the  contrasts,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  his  own  arrangements.  He  begins,  as  we  might 
expect,  with  the  theatre  : — 


"  The  theatre  of  Puppet*  or  Marionetti 
— a  famous  company  from  Milan — is,  with- 
out any  exception,  the  drollest  exhibition  1 
ever  beheld  in  my  life.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  so  exquisitely  ridiculous.  They 
look  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  but 
are  really  much  smaller ;  for  when  a  musi- 
cian in  the  orchestra  happens  to  put  bis 
hat  on  the  stage,  it  becomes  alarmingly 
gigantic,  and  almost  blots  out  an  actor. 
They  usually  play  a  comedy,  and  a  ballet. 
The  comic  man  in  the  comedy  I  saw  one 
summer  night,  is  a  waiter  at  an  hotel. 
There  never  was  such  a  locomotive  actor, 
since  the  world  began.  Great  pains  are 
taken  with  him.  He  has  extra  joints  in 
his  tegs,  and  a  practical  eye,  with  which  he 
winks  at  the  pit,  in  a  manner  that  is  ab- 
solutely insupportable  to  a  stranger,  but 
which  the  initiated  audience,  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  common  people,  receive  (so 
they  do  every  thing  else)  quite  as  a  matter 


of  course,  and  as  if  he  were  a  man.  His 
spirits  are  prodigious.  He  continually 
shakes  his  legs,  and  winks  his  eye.  And 
there  is  a  heavy  father  with  grey  hair,  who 
sits  down  on  the  regular  convenUonal  stage  - 
bank,  and  blesses  his  daughter  in  the  regu- 
lar conventional  way,  who  is  tremendous. 
No  one  would  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  thing  short  of  a  real  man  could  be  so 
tedious.  It  is  the  triumph  of  art.  In  the 
ballet,  an  enchanter  runs  away  with  the 
bride,  in  the  very  hour  of  her  nuptials. 
He  brings  her  to  his  cave,  and  tries  to 
soothe  her.  They  sit  down  on  a  sofa 
(the  regular  sofa!  in  the  regular  place, 
O.P.  second  entrance  !)  and  a  procession 
of  musicians  enter ;  one  creature  playing 
a  drum,  and  knocking  himself  off  his  legs 
at  every  blow.  These  foiling  to  delight 
her,  dancers  appear.  Four  first ;  then 
two;  (he  two;  the  flesh-coloured  two.  The 
way  in  which  they  dauce  ;  the  height  to 
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which  they  spring  ;  the  impossible  and  in- 
human extent  to  which  they  pirouette; 
the  revelation  of  their  preposterous  legs  ; 
the  coming  down  with  a  pause,  on  the  very 
tips  of  their  toes,  when  the  music  re- 
quires it;  the  gentleman's  retiring  up, 
when  it  is  the  lady's  turn ;  and  the  lady's 
retiring  np  when  it  is  the  gentleman's 
tarn;  the  final  passion  of  a  pas- de- deux  ; 
and  the  going  off  with  a  bound  ! — I  shall 
nerer  see  a  real  ballet,  with  a  composed 
countenance  again.  I  went  another  night, 
to  see  these  Puppets  act  a  play,  called 
'  St.  Helena,  or  the  Death  of  Napoleon.' 
It  began  by  the  disclosure  of  Napoleon, 
with  an  immense  head,  seated  on  a  sofa 
in  his  chamber  at  St.  Helena ;  to  whom 
his  valet  entered,  with  this  obscure  an- 
nouncement. 

"  *  Sir  Yew  ud  Be  on  Low  !*  (The  ow, 
as  in  cow.) 

"  Sir  Hudson  (that  you  could  have 
seen  his  regimentals !)  was  a  perfect 
mammoth  of  a  man,  to  Napoleon;  hi- 
deously ugly  ;  with  a  monstrously  dispro- 
face, 


and  a  great  clump  for  the 
lower-jaw,  to  express  bis  tyrannical  and 
obdurate  nature.  He  began  bis  system 
of  persecution,  by  calling  his  prisoner 

*  General  Buonaparte  ;'  to  which  the  latter 
replied,  with  the  deepest  tragedy,  4  Sir 
Yew  ud  se  on  Low,  call  me  not  thus. 
Repeat  that  phrase  and  leave  met  I  am 
Napoleon,  Emperor  of  France !'  Sir 
Yew  ud  »c  on,  nothing  daunted,  proceeded 
to  ■entertain  him  with  an  ordinance  of  the 
British  Government,  regulating  the  state 
he  should  preserve,  and  the  furniture  of 
his  rooms  :  and  limiting  his  attendants  to 
four  or  five  persons.  '  Four  or  five  for 
me,'  said  Napoleon.  '  Me  !  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  lately  at  my  sole  com- 
mand, and  this  English  officer  talks  of  four 
or  five  for  meT  Throughout  the  piece,  Na- 
poleon, (who  talked  very  like  the  real  Na- 
poleon, and  was,  for  ever,  having  small  so- 
liloquies by  himself)  was  very  bitter  on 

•  these  English  officers,'  and  'these 
English  soldiers,'  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  who  were  |>erfectly  de- 
lighted to  huve  Low  bullied ;  and  who, 
whenever  Low  said  4  General  Bonaparte,' 
(which  he  always  did  :  always  receiving 
the  same  correction)  quite  execrated  him. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  why;  for  Italians 
have  little  cause  to  sympathise  with  Napo- 
leon, Heaven  knows.  There  was  no  plot 
at  all,  except  that  a  French  officer,  dis- 


guised as  an  Englishman,  came  to  pro- 
pound a  plan  of  escape ;  and  being  disco- 
vered, but  not  before  Napoleon  had  mag- 
nanimously refused  to  steal  his  freedom, 
was  immediately  ordered  off  by  Ix>w  to  be 
hanged,  in  two  very  long  speeches,  which 
Low  made  memorable,  by  winding  up  with 
4  yss  !'— to  show  that  he  was  English,— 
which  brought  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. Napoleon  was  so  affected  by  this 
catastrophe,  that  he  fainted  away  on  the 
spot,  and  was  carried  out  by  two  other 
puppets.  Judging  from  what  followed,  it 
would  appear  that  be  never  recovered  the 
shock ;  for  the  next  act  showed  him,  in  a 
clean  shirt,  in  his  bed  (curtains  crimson 
and  white),  where  a  lady,  prematurely 
dressed  in  mourning,  brought  two  little 
children,  who  kneeled  down  by  the  bed- 
side, while  he  made  a  decent  end  ;  the  last 
word  on  his  lips  being  4  Vatterlo.'  It  was 
unspeakably  ludicrous.  Buonaparte's 
boots  were  so  wonderfully  beyond  con- 
trol, and  did  such  marvellous  things  of 
their  own  accord ;  doubling  themselves 
up,  and  getting  under  tables,  and  dangling 
in  the  air,  and  sometimes  skating  away 
with  him,  out  of  all  human  knowledge, 
when  he  was  in  full  speech,— mischances 
which  were  not  rendered  the  less  absurd, 
by  a  settled  melancholy  depicted  in  his 
face.  To  put  an  end  to  one  conference 
with  Low,  be  had  to  go  to  a  table,  and 
read  a  book;  when  it  was  the  finest  spec- 
tacle I  ever  beheld,  to  see  his  body  bend- 
ing over  the  volume,  like  a  boot-jack,  and 
his  sentimental  eyes  glaring  obstinately 
into  the  pit.  He  was  prodigiously  good, 
in  bed,  with  an  immense  collar  to  his 
shirt,  and  his  little  hands  outside  the  co- 
verlet. So  was  Dr.  Antommarchi  repre- 
sented by  a  puppet  with  long  lank  hair, 
like  Mawworms,  who,  in  consequence  of 
some  derangement  of  his  wires,  hovered 
about  the  couch  like  a  vulture,  and  gave 
medical  opinions  in  the  air.  He  was  al- 
most as  good  as  Low,  though  the  latter 
was  great  at  all  times — a  decided  brute 
and  villain,  beyond  sll  possibility  of  mis- 
take. Low  was  especially  fine  at  the 
last,  when,  hearing  the  doctor  and  the 
valet  say  'The  Emperor  is  dead!'  he 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  woundup  the 
piece  (not  the  watch)  by  exclaiming,  with 
characteristic  brutality,  '  Ha !  ha !  Eleven 
minutes  to  six  I  The  General  dead  1  The 
spy  hanged  1'  This  brought  the 
down  triumphantly,"  &c. 


As  soon  as  one  company  departs,  another  enters. 


"  It  was  most  delicious  weather  when 
we  came  into  Modena,  where  the  darkness 
of  the  sombre  colonnades  over  the  foot, 
ways  skirting  the  main  street  on 


side,  was  made  refreshing  and  agreeable 
by  the  bright  sky,  so  wonderfully  blue.  I 
passed  from  all  the  glory  of  the  day  into 
a  dim  cathedral,  where  high  mass  was  per- 
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forming,  feeble  taper*  were  banking, 
people  were  kneeling  in  ell  directions  be- 
fore all  manner  of  shrines,  and  officiating 
priests  were  crooning  the  usual  chant,  in 
the  usual  low,  dull,  drawling,  melancholy 
tone.  Thinking  how  strange  it  was,  to 
find  in  every  stagnant  town,  this  same 
heart  beating  with  the  same  monotonous 
pulsation,  the  centre  of  the  same  torpid 
listless  system,  I  came  out  by  another 
door,  and  was  suddenly  scared  to  death 
by  a  blast  from  the  shrillest  trumpet  that 
ever  was  blown.  Immediately  came  tear- 
ing round  the  corner  an  equestrian  com- 
pany from  Paris,  marshalling  themselves 
under  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  flout- 
ing  with  their  horses'  heels,  the  griffins, 
lions,  tigers,  and  other  monsters  in  stone 
and  marble,  decorating  its  exterior.  First 
there  came  a  stately  nobleman  with  a 
great  deal  of  hair,  and  no  hat,  bearing  an 
enormous  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed 
MAZEPPA  !  TO  NIGHT !  !  Then  a 
Mexican  chief,  with  a  great  pear-shaped 
club  on  his  shoulder,  like  Hercules.  Then 
six  or  eight  Roman  chariots,  each  with  a 
beautiful  lady,  in  extremely  short  petti- 
coats, and  unnaturally  pink  tights,  erect 
within  :  shedding  beaming  looks  upon  the 
crowd,  in  which  there  was  a  latent  ex- 
pression of  discomposure  and  anxiety,  for 
which  I  could  not  account,  until ,  as  the  open 
back  of  each  chariot  presented  itself,  I  saw 
the  immense  difficulty  with  which  the  pink 
legs  maintained  their  perpendicular,  over 


the  uneven  pavement  of  the  town :  which 
gave  me  quite  a  new  idea  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  Britons.  The  procession  was 
brought  to  a  close,  by  some  dozen  indo- 
mitable warriors  of  different  nations, 
riding  two  and  two,  and  haughtily  survey- 
ing the  tame  population  of  Modena: 
among  whom,  however,  they  occasionally 
condesceuded  to  Bcatter  larpcsse  in  the 
form  of  a  few  handbills.  After  caracoll- 
ing  among  the  lions  and  tigers,  nod  pro- 
claiming that  eveqing's  entertainments 
with  blast  of  trumpet,  it  then  filed  off. 
by  the  other  end  of  the  square,  and  left  a 
new  and  greatly  increased  dulness  behind. 
When  the  procession  had  so  entirely  passed 
away,  that  the  shrill  trumpet  was  mild  in 
the  distance,  and  the  tail  of  the  last  horse 
was  hopelessly  round  the  corner,  the 
people,  who  had  come  out  of  the  church  to 
stare  at  it,  went  back  again.  But  one  old 
lady,  kneeling  on  the  pavement  within, 
near  the  door,  had  seen  it  all,  and  had 
been  immensely  interested,  without  get- 
ting up  ;  and  this  old  lady's  eye,  at  that 
juncture,  I  happened  to  catch;  to  our 
mutual  confusion.  She  cut  our  embar- 
rassment very  short,  however,  by  crossing 
herself  devoutly,  and  going  down  at  full 
length,  on  her  face,  before  a  figure  in  a 
fancy  petticoat  and  a  gilt  crown ;  which 
was  so  like  one  of  the  procession  figures, 
that  perhaps  at  this  hour  she  may  think 
the  whole  appearance  a  celestial  vision." 
&c. 


The  waiter  at  /  tre  Mori  is  pleasantly  hit  off. 


"  Bologna  being  very  full  of  tourists,  de- 
tained there  by  an  inundation  which  ren- 
dered the  road  to  Florence  impassable,  I 
was  quartered  up  at  the  top  of  an  Hotel,  in 
an  out-of-the-way  room,  which  1  never 
could  find,  containing  a  bed,  big  enough 
for  a  boarding  school,  which  I  couldn't  fall 
asleep  in.  The  chief  among  the  waiters 
who  visited  this  lonely  retreat,  where 
there  was  no  other  company  but  the  swal- 
lows in  the  broad  eaves  over  the  window, 
was  a  man  of  one  idea  in  connection  with 
the  English ;  and  the  subject  of  this  harm- 
less monomania  was  Lord  Byron.  I 
made  the  discovery,  by  accidentally  re- 
marking to  him  at  breakfast,  that  the 
matting  with  which  the  floor  was  covered 
was  very  comfortable  at  that  season,  when 
he  immediately  replied  that  Milor  Beer  on 
had  been  much  attached  to  that  kind  of 
matting.  Observing, at  the  same  moment, 
that  I  took  no  milk,  he  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm,  that  Milor  Beeron  had  never 


touched  it  At  first,  I  took  it  for  granted, 
in  my  innocence,  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Beeron  servants ;  but  no,  he  said  no, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  about  my 
Lord  to  English  gentlemen ;  that  was 
all.  He  knew  all  about  him,  he  said.  In 
proof  of  it,  he  connected  him  with  every 
possible  topic,  from  the  Monte  Polciano 
wine  at  dinner,  (which  was  grown  on  an 
estate  he  had  owned,)  to  the  big  bed 
itself,  which  was  the  very  model  of  his. 
When  I  left  the  inn,  he  coupled  with  his 
final  bow  in  the  yard,  a  parting  assurance 
that  the  road  by  which  I  was  going,  had 
been  Milor  Beeron *s  favourite  ride ;  and 
before  the  horse's  feet  had  well  begun  to 
clatter  on  the  pavement,  he  ran  briskly  up 
stairs  again,  1  dare  say,  to  tell  some 
other  Englishman,  in  some  other  solitary 
room,  that  the  guest  who  bad  just  de- 
parted was  Lord  Beeron' $  living  image." 
Sic. 


A3  soon  as  the  waiter  disappears,  another  sitter  takes  the  chair  for  his 
portrait. 
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it  was  more  like  a  home-made  how) 
flung  up  his  heeU,  much  higher 
horses  ;  and  disappeared,  in  a  paroxysm, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  axle-tree.  I  fully  expected  to  sec 
him  lying  in  the  road,  a  hundred  yarda 
behind,  but  up  came  the  steeple-crowned 
hat  again,  next  minute,  and  he  was  seen 
reposing,  a*  ou  a  sofa,  entertaining  him- 
self with  the  idea,  and  crying,  'Ha!  hal 
what  next.  Oh  the  devil  1  Faster  too ! 
Shoo — boo— o — o ! '  (This  last  ejacula- 
tion, an  inexpressibly  defiant  boot.) 
Being  anxious  to  reach  our  immediate 
destination  that  night,  I  ventured,  by  and 
by,  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  my  own 
account.  It  produced  exactly  the  same 
efl'eet.  Round  flew  the  whip  with  the  same 
scornful  flourish,  up  came  the  heels,  down 
went  the  steeple-crowned  hat,  and  pre- 
sently he  re-appeared,  reposing  as  before, 
and  saying  to  himself,  *  Ha  I  ha !  What 
next.  Faster  too  !  Oh  the  devil! 


u  There  wa«  a  postilion,  in  the  course 
of  this  day's  journey,  as  wild  and  savagely 
good-looking  a  vagabond,  as  you  would 
desire  to  see.  He  was  a  tall,  stout-made, 
dark-complexioned  fellow,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  shaggy  black  hair  hanging  all  over 
his  face,  and  great  black  whiskers  stretch- 
ing down  his  throat  His  dress  was  a 
suit  of  rifle  green,  garnished  here  and 
with  red  ;  a  steeple-crowned  hat, 
of  nap,  with  a  broken  and  be- 
draggled  feather  stack  in  the  band ;  and 
a  flaming  red  neck-kerchief  hanging  on 
his  shoulders.  He  was  not  in  the  saddle, 
bat  reposed,  quite  at  his  ease,  on  a  sort  of 
low  footboard  in  front  of  the  postchaise, 
down  among  the  horses'  tails — convenient 
for  having  .his  brains  kicked  out  at  any 
moment.  To  this  brigand  the  Brave 
Courier,  when  we  were  at  a  reasonable 
trot  happened  to  suggest  the  practicability 
tif  going  faster.  He  received  the  proposal 
with  a  perfect  yell  of  derision ;  brandished 
bis  whip  about  his  head  (auch  a  whip  t 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  Alpine  scenery,  a  snow  piece,  fresh  with 
the  author's  first  impressions  of  those  awful  solitudes, — the  barriers  of 
nations, — the  oceans  of  the  earth. 

"  It  was  late  in  November ;  and  the 
»dow  lying  four  or  five  feet  thick  in  the 
beaten  road  on  the  summit,  (in  other  parts 
the  new  drift  was  already  deep,)  the  air 
was  piercing  cold.  But  the  serenity  of 
the  night  and  the  grandeur  of  the  road, 
with  its  impenetrable  shadows  and  deep 
glooms,  and  its  sudden  turns  into  the 
shining  of  tbe  moon,  and  its  incessant 
roar  of  falling  water,  rendered  the  journey 
more  and  more  sublime  at  every  step.  Soon 
leaving  the  calm  Italian  villages  below  us, 
sleeping  in  tbe  moonlight,  the  road  began 
to  wind  among  dark  trees,  and  after  a 
time  emerged  upon  a  barer  region,  very 
steep  and  toilsome,  where  the  moon  shone 
bright  and  high.  By  degrees  the  roar  of 
water  grew  louder,  and  the  stupendous 
track,  after  crossing  the  torrent  by  a 
bridge,  struck  in  between  two  massive 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  that  quite  shut 
out  the  moonlight,  and  only  left  a  few 
stars  shining  in  the  narrow  strip  of  sky 
above.  Then  even  this  was  lost  in  the 
thick  darkness  of  a  cavern  in  the  rock 
through  which  the  way  was  pierced,  the 
terrible  cataract  thundering  and  roaring 
close  below  it,  and  its  foam  and  spray 
hanging  in  a  mist  about  the  entrance. 
Emerging  from  this  cave,  and  coming 
again  into  the  moonlight,  and  across  a 
dizzy  bridge,  it  crept  and  twisted  upward 
through  the  Gorge  of  Gondo,  savage  and 
grand  beyond  description,  with  smooth- 
fronted  precipice*,  rising  up  on  cither  hand, 
and  almost  meeting  overhead.    Thus  we 
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went  climbing  on  our  rugged  way  higher 
and  higher,  all  night,  without  a  mo- 
ment's \vcarine*s,  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  black  rocks,  the  tremen- 
dous heights  and  depths,  the  fields  of 
smooth  snow  lying  in  the  clefts  and  hol- 
lows, and  the  fierce  torrents  thundering 
headlong  down  the  deep  abyss.  Towards 
daybreak  we  came  among  the  snow,  where 
a  keen  wind  was  blowing  fiercely.  Having 
with  some  trouble  awakened  the  inmates 
of  a  wooden  house  in  this  solitude,  round 
which  the  wind  was  howling  dismally, 
catching  up  the  snow  in  wreaths,  and 
hurling  it  away  ;  we  got  some  breakfast 
in  a  room  built  of  rough  timbers,  but 
well  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  well  con- 
trived, as  it  had  need  to  be,  for  keeping  out 
the  bitter  storms.  A  sledge  being  then 
made  ready,  and  four  horses  harnessed  to 
it,  we  went  ploughing  through  the  snow  ; 
still  upward,  but  now  in  the  cold  light  of 
morning,  and  with  the  great  white  desert 
on  which  we  travelled  plain  and  clear. 
We  were  well  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  had  before  us  the  rude 
cross  of  wood  denoting  its  greatest  altitude 
above  the  seaj  when  tbe  light  of  tbe  rising 
sun  struck  all  at  once  upon  tbe  waste  of 
snow,  and  turned  it  a  deep  red.  The 
lonely  grandeur  of  .the  scene  was  then  at 

its  height  Taking  to  our 

wheels  again  soon  afterwards  we  began 
rapidly  to  descend,  passing  under  ever- 
lasting glaciers  by  means  of  arched  gal- 
leries, hung  with  clusters  of  dripping 
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icicles ,  under  and  over  foaming  waterfalls,  by  the  torrent  plunging  madly  down  among 

near  places  of  refuge  and  galleries  of  the  riven  blocks  of  rock  into  the  level 

shelter  against  sudden  danger,  through  country  far  below.   Gradually  down  by 

caverns  over  whose  arched  roofs  the  zig-zag  roads,  lying  between  an  upward 

avalanches  slide  in  spring,  and  bury  and  a  downward  precipice,  into  warmer 

themselves  in  the  unknown  gulf  beneath,  weather,  calmer  air,  and  softer  scenery, 

Down,  over  lofty  bridges  and  through  until  there  lay  before  us,  glittering  like 

horrible  ravines,  a  little  shifting  speck  in  gold  or  silver  in  the  thaw  and  sunshine, 

the  vast  desolation  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  metal  covered,  red,  green,  yellow 

monstrous  granite  rocks ;  down,  through  domes  and  church  spires  of  a  Swiss 


The  following  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  lovely  scenery  whicl*  U 
describes,  and  on  which  our  recollection  hangs  with  some  touches  of  pride 
and  satisfaction,  for  that  we  were  the  first,  the  very  first,  who  ever  traversed 
that  beautiful  road  which  winds  along  this  enchanted  coast,  long  before  it 
was  opened  for  public 


M  There  is  nothing  in  Italy  more  beau-  tracks,  it  is  a  perfect  miniature  of  a  pri- 
tiful  to  me,  than  the  coast-road  between  mitivc  seafaring  town  ;  the  salteat,  rough- 
Genoa  and  Spexzia.  On  one  side,— some-  est,  most  piratical  little  place  that  ever 
times  far  below,  sometimes  nearly  on  a  was  seen.  Great  rusty  iron  rings  and 
levrl  with  the  road,  and  often  skirted  by  mooring-chains,  capstans,  and  fragments 


broken  rocks  of  many  shapes,  there  is  of  old  masts  and  spars,  choke  up  the  way ; 
the  free  blue  sea,  with  here  and  there  a  hardy  rough-weather  boats,  and  seamen's 
picturesque  feluca  gliding  slowly  on  ;  on  clothing,  flutter  in  the  little  harbour,  or 
the  other  side,  are  lofty  hills,  ravines  be-  are  drawn  out  on  the  sunny  stones  to  dry; 
sprinkled  with  white  cottages,  patches  of  on  the  parapet  of  the  rude  pier,  a  few 
dark  olive  woods,  country  churches  with  amphibious  looking  fellows  lie  asleep, 
their  light  open  towers,   and  country  with  their  legs  dangling  over  the  wall,  as 
houses  gaily  painted.  On  every  bank  and  though  earth  or  water  were  all  one  to 
knoll  by  the  wayside,  the  wild  cactus  and  them,  and  if  they  slipped  in,  they  would 
aloe  flourish  in  exuberant  profusion ;  and  float  away,  dozing  comfortably  among  the 
the  gardens  of  the  bright  villages  along  fishes  ;  the  church  is  bright  with  trophies 
the  road,  are  seen,  all  blushing  hi  the  of  the  sea,  and  votive  offerings,  in  corn- 
summer-time  with  clusters  of  the  bella-  raemoration  of  escape  from  storm  and 
dooua,  and  are  fragrant  in  the  autumn  shipwreck.    The  dwellings  not  immcdi- 
and  winter  with  golden  oranges  and  le-  ately  abutting  on  the  harbour  are  an- 
mons.  Some  of  the  villages  are  inhabited,  proached  by  blind  low  archways,  and  by 
almost  exclusively,  by  fishermen ;  and  it  crooked  steps,  as  if  in  darkness  and  in 
is  pleasant  to  see  their  great  boats  hauled  difficulty  of  access  they  should  be  like 
upon  the  beach,  making  little  patches  of  holds  of  ships,  or  inconvenient  cabins 
shade,  where  they  lie  asleep,  or  where  the  under  water  ;  and  every  where,  there  is  a 
women  and  children  sit  romping  and  smell  of  fish,  and  seaweed,  and  old  rope, 
looking  out  to  sea,  while  they  mend  their  The  coast-road  whence  Camoglia  is  de- 
nets  upon  the  shore.   There  is  one  town,  scried  so  far  below,  is  famous,  in  the 
Camoglia,  with  its  little  harbour  on  the  warm  season,  especially  in  some  parts 
sea,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  road :  near  Genoa,    for  fin-flics.  Walking 
where  families  of  mariners  live,  who,  time  there,  on  a  dark  night,  I  have  seen  it 
out  of  mind,  have  owned  coasting-vessels  made  one  sparkling  firmament  by  these 
in  that  place,  and  have  traded  to  Spain  beautiful  insects  ;  so  that  the  distant  stars 
and  elsewhere.  Seen  from  the  road  above,  were  pale  against  the  flash  and  glitter  that 
it  is  like  a  tiny  model  on  the  margin  of  spangled  every  olive  wood  and  hill-aide, 
the  dimpled  water,  shining  in  the  snn.  and  pervaded  the  whole  air,'*  &c. 
Descended  into,  by  the  winding  mule- 

The  scenery  of  the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara  has  never,  to  one's  know- 
ledge, been  so  faithfully,  or  picturesquely  described,  as  in  the  present  vo- 
lume.   We  extract  a  small  portion. 


«  As  you  toil  and  clamber  up  one  of  or  two  lower  down,  you  hear,  every  now 

these  steep  gorges,  [glens  that  run  up  into  and  then,  echoing  among  the  hills,  in  a 

Ike  Iqfty  marble  hills,]  having  left  your  low  tone,  more  silent  than  the  previous 

pony  soddening  bis  girths  in  water,  a  mile  silence,  a  melancholy  warning  bugie,-~* 
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ten  pair,  twenty  pair,  to  one  block,  ac- 
cording to  its  sue ;  down  it  most  come, 
this  way.  In  their  struggling  from  stone 
to  rtooe,  with  their  enormous  loads  be- 
hind them,  they  die  frequently  upon  the 
cpot ;  and  not  they  alone ;  for  their  pas- 
sionate drivers,  sometimes  tumbling  down 
in  their  energy,  are  crushed  to  death  be- 
neath the  wheels.  But  it  was  good  five 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  must  be  good 
now  ;  ami  a  railroad  down  one  of  tht-se 
steeps  (the  easiest  thing  in  the  world) 
would  be  flat  blasphemy.  When  we  stood 
ciside,  to  see  one  of  these  cars  drawn  by 
only  a  pair  of  oxen,  (for  it  had  but  one 
nm»H  block  of  marble  on  it)  coming 
down,  I  hailed,  in  my  heart,  the  man  who 
sat  upon  the  heavy  yoke,  to  keep  it  on  the 
neck  of  the  poor  beasts — and  who  faced 
backward!  not  before  him — as  the  very 
devil  of  true  despotism.  He  bad  a  great 
rod  in  his  hand,  with  an  iron  point ;  and 
when  they  could  plough  and  force  their 
way  through  the  loose  bed  of  the  torrent 
no  longer,  and  came  to  a  stop,  be  poked  it 
into  their  bodies,  beat  it  on  their  heads, 
screwed  it  round  and  round  in  their  nos- 
trils, got  them  on  a  yard  or  two,  in  the 
madness  of  intense  pain ;  repeated  all 
these  persuasions,  with  increased  intensity 
of  purpose,  when  they  stopped  again  ;  got 
them  on  once  more ;  forced  and  goaded 
them  to  an  abrupter  point  of  the  descent ; 
and  when  their  writhing  and  smarting, 
and  the  weight  behind  them,  bore  them 
plunging  down  the  precipice  in  a  cloud  of 
scattered  water,  whirled  his  rod  above  hts 
head,  and  gave  a  great  whoop  and  hallo,  as 
if  he  had  achieved  something,  and  had  no 
idea  that  they  might  shake  bim  off,  and 
blindly  mash  his  brains  upon  the  road  in 
the  noon-tide  of  his  triumph,"  &c. 

of  this  cruel  work.    Two  pair"  four  pair, 

This  is  a  spirited  description,  but  it  ends,  as  usual,  with  a  comic  opera, 
performed  in  the  village,  which  Mr.  Dickens  honoured  with  his  presence, 
sitting  of  course  in  the  ?tage  box. 

Mr.  Dickens  we  take  to  be  the  only  tourist,  to  whom  Pisa  would  suggest 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  publisher  of  children's  books. 


aipmnl  to  the  miners  to  withdraw.  Then, 
there  is  a  thundering,  and  echoing  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  perhaps  a  splashing  up  of 
great  fragments  of  rock  into  the  air;  and 
on  you  toil  again  until  some  other  bugle 
sounds,  in  a  new  direction,  and  you  6top 
directly,  lest  you  should  come  within  the 
range  of  the  new  explosion.  There  were 
numbers  of  men,  working  high  up  in  these 
hills— on  the  sides— clearing  away,  and 
sending  down  the  broken  masses  of  stone 
and  earth  to  make  way  for  the  blocks  of 

these  cime  rolling  down  from  unseen 
hands  into  the  narrow  valley,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  deep  glen  (just  the 
same  sort  of  glen)  where  the  roc  left 
Sinbad  the  Sailor ;  and  where  the  mer- 
ctsHQts  from  the  heights  &bovCi  11  uii^ 
down  great  pieces  of  meat  for  the  dia- 
monds to  stick  to.  There  were  no  eagle* 
hcr&t  to  dftrlccn  the  sun  in  t ht \ r  s woo j) f 
and  pounce  upon  them  ;  but  it  was  at* 
wild  and  fierce  as  if  there  had  been  hun- 
dreds. But  the  road,  the  road  down 
which  the  marble  come*,  however  im- 
mense the  blocks!  The  genius  of  the 
country,  ana  me  srpiru  01  its  insumunns, 
pave  the  road  :  repair  it,  watch  it,  keep 
it  going !  Conceive  a  channel  of  water 
running  over  a  rocky  bed,  beset  with  great 
heaps  of  atone  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
wiuding  down  the  middle  of  this  valley; 
and  that  beiug  the  road— because  it 


the  road  five  hundred  years  ago  ! — Ima- 
gine the  clumsy  carts  of  five  hundred 
being  used  to  this  hour,  and 
awn,  as  they  used  to  be  five  hundred 
years  ago,  by  oxen,  whose  ancestors  were 
worn  to  death  five  hundred  years  ago,  as 
their  unhappy  descendants  are  now,  in 
twelve  months,  bj  tbesuf ering and  agony 


"The  moon  was  shining  when  we  np- 
proached  Pisa,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
could  see  behind  the  wall  the  leaning 
tower,  all  awry  in  the  uncertain  light  ;  the 
shadowy  original  of  the  old  pictures  in 
school-book*,  setting  forth  » the  Wonders 
of  the  World.'  Like  most  thing*  con- 
nected in  their  firstassociationswithschool- 
hooks  and  school-times  it  was  too  small. 
I  felt  it  keenly.  It  was  nothing  like  so 
high  above  the  wall  as  I  had  hoped.  It 
was  another  of  the  many  deceptions  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Harris,  bookseller,  at  the 
7 St.  Pouts  Churchyard,  London. 
was  a  fiction,  but  this  was 


reality,  and  by 
Still  it  looked 


comparison,  a  short  reality. 


very  well,  and  verv 
and  was  quite  a*  much  out  of  the  per' 
pendicular  as  Harris  had  represented  it 
to  be.  The  quiet  air  of  Pisa,  too,  the  big 
guardhouse  at  the  gate,  with  only  two  little 
soldiers  in  it,  the  streets  with  scarcely  any 
show  of  people  in  them,  and  the  Axno 
flowing  quaintly  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  were  excellent.  So  I  bore  no 
malice  in  my  heart  against  Mr.  Harris, 
(remembering  bis  good  intentions,)  but 
forgave  him  before  dinner,  and  went  out 
full  of  confidence  to  see  the 
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somehow  I  had  expected  to  gee  it  casting    ness  of  the  structure;  nothing  can  be  more 

remarkable  than  its  general  appearance. 
In  the  course  of  the  ascent  to  the  top 
(which  is  by  an  easy  staircase.)  the  in- 
clination is  not  very  apparent,  but  at  the 
.summit  it  becomes  so,  and  gives  one  the 
sensation  of  being  io  a  ship  that  has 
heeled  over  through  the  action  of  an  ebb 
tide.  The  effect  upon  the  low  ride,  so  to 
speak,  looking  over  from  the  gallery  and 
haps  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful    seeing  the  shaft  recede  to  its  base,  is  very 


its  long  shadow  on  a  public  street 
people  came  and  went  all  day.  It  was  n 
surprise  to  me  to  find  it  in  a  grave  re- 
tired place  apart  from  the  general  reBort, 
and  carpeted  with  smooth  green  turf. 
But  the  group  of  buildings  clustered  on 
and  about  this  verdant  carpet,  comprising 
the  tower,  the  baptistery,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Campo  Santo,  is  per 


in  the  whole  world,  and  from  being  clus- 
tered there,  together,  away  from  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  and  details  of  the  town, 
they  have  a  singularly  venerable  and  im- 
p  ress  i  ve  character.  It  is  the  architectural 
essence  of  a  rich  old  city,  with  all  its  com- 
mon life  and  common  habitations  pressed 
out  and  filtered  away.    Sutmondi  com- 


startling ;  and  I  saw  a  nervous  traveller 
hold  on  to  the  tower  involuntarily  after 
glancing  down,  as  if  he  had  some  idea  of 
propping  it  up.  The  view  within  from  the 
ground,  looking  up  as  through  a  slanting 
tube,  is  also  very  curious.  It  certainly 
inclines  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine 
tourist  could  desire.    The  natural  impulse 


pares  the  tower  to  the  usual  pictorial  re-    of  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred 


presentations  in  children's  books  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  a  happy  simile, 
and  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  building 
than  chapters  of  laboured  description. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  and  light- 


wbo  were  about  to  recline  upon  the  grass 
below  it  to  rest,  and  contemplate  the 
adjacent  buildings,  would  probably  be,  not 
to  take  up  their  position  under  the  leaning 
side,  it  is  so  very  much  aslant,"  &c. 


But  from  the  Tower,  and  the  wonders  of  early  art  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  the  baptistery,  and  the  cathedral  with  its  gates  of  glory,  the  author  is 
soon  called  off  to  topics  more  congenial  to  his  pencil. 

Nothing  else  is  stirring  but  warm  air. 
Going  through  the  streets,  the  front*  of  the 
sleepy  hou*et  took  like  back*.  They  are 
all  so  still  and  quiet,  and  unlike  houses 
with  people  in  them,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  has  the  appearance  of  a  city  at 
daybreak,  or  during  a  general  siesta  of 
the  population.  Or  it  is  yet  more  like 
those  backgrounds  of  houses  in  common 
prints,  or  old  engravings,  where  windows 
and  doors  are  squarely  indicated,  and  one 
figure  (n  beggar  of  course)  is  seen  walking 
off  by  itself  into  illimitable  perspective/ • 


"  If  Pisa  be  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
world  in  right  of  its  tower,  it  may  claim 
to  be,  at  least,  the  second  or  third  in  right 
of  its  beggars.  They  waylay  the  unhappy 
visiter  at  every  turn,  escort  him  to  every 
door  he  enters  at,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him 
with  strong  reinforcements  at  every  door 
by  which  they  know  he  must  come  out. 
The  grating  of  the  portal  on  its  hinges 
is  the  signal  for  n  general  shout,  and  the 
moment  he  appears  he  is  hemmed  in  and 
fallen  upon  by  heaps  of  rags  and  personal 
distortions.  The  begirt*  seem  to  em- 
body ail  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  Pisa. 

The  Coliseum : — 

"  Go  to  the  Coliseum  ....  It  is  no 
fiction,  but  plain,  sober,  honest  truth  to  say, 
no  suggestive  and  distinct  is  it  at  this  hour, 
that  for  a  moment,  actually  in  passing  in, 
they  who  will  may  have  the  whole  great 
pile  before  them,  as  it  used  to  be,  with 
thousands  of  eager  faces  staring  down  into 
the  arena,  and  such  a  whirl  of  strife,  and 
blood,  and  dust  going  on  there  as  no 
language  can  describe.  Its  solitude,  its 
awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  desolation, strike 
upon  the  stranger,  the  next  moment,  like 
a  softened  sorrow ;  and  never  in  bis  life, 
perhaps,  will  he  be  so  moved  and  overcome 
by  any  sight,  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  own  affections  and  afflictions.  To 
see  it  crumbling  there,  an  inch  a  year  ;  its 
walls  and  arches  overgrown  with  green  ; 
its  corridors  open  to  the  day;  the  long 


grass  growing  in  its  porches  ;  young  trees 
of  yesterday  springing  up  on  its  ragged 
parapets,  and  bearing  fruit  t  chance  pro- 
duce of  the  seeds  dropped  there  by  the 
birds  who  build  their  nests  within  its 
chinks  and  crannies;  to  see  its  Pit  of 
Fight  filled  up  with  earth,  and  the  peace- 
ful cross  planted  in  the  centre ;  to  climb 
into  its  upper  halls,  and  look  down  on 
ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  about  it;  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Cons  tan  tine,  SeptimiusSeverus, 
and  Titus  ;  the  Roman  Forum ;  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Csesars ;  the  temples  of  the  old 
religion,  fallen  down  and  gone ;  is  to  see 
the  ghost  of  old  Rome,  wicked,  wonderful, 
old  city,  haunting  the  very  ground  on 
which  its  people  trod.  It  is  the  most  im- 
pressive, the  most  stately,  the  most  so- 
lemn, grand,  majestic,  mournful  sight, 
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conceivable.  Never,  in  its  blood  iest  prime, 
can  the  eight  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  full 
and  running  over  with  the  lustiest  life, 
have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move  all 
who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.  God  be 
thanked ;  a  ruin  1  As  it  tops  the  other 
ruins ;  standing  there  a  mountain  among 
graves :  so  do  its  ancient  influences  out- 
live all  other  remnants  of  the  old  mytho- 
logy and  old  butchery  of  Rome,  in  the 
nature  of  the  fierce  and  cruel  Roman  peo- 
ple. The  Italian  face  changes  as  the 
visiter  approaches  the  city ;  its  beauty  be- 
comes devilish  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
countenance  in  a  hundred,  among  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  streets,  that  would  not 
be  at  home  and  happy  in  a  renovated  Co- 
liseum to-morrow.  Here  was  Rome  indeed 
at  last ;  and  such  a  Rome  as  no  one  can 
imagine  in  its  full  and  awful  grandeur! 
We  wandered  out  upon  the  Appian  Way, 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
the  book  ;  a  lively  representation  of 
ever  witnessed : — 

"  Some  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  sort 
of  progress  brought  us  to  the  Coreo  ;  aud 
anything  bo  gay,  so  bright,  and  lively  as 
the  whole  scene  there  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  From  all  the  innumerable 
balconies,  from  the  remotest  and  highest, 
no  less  than  from  the  lowest  and  nearest, 
hangings  of  bright  red,  light  green,  bright 
blue,  white  and  gold,  were  fluttering  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight.  From  windows, 
and  from  parapets,  and  tops  of  houses, 
streamers  of  the  richest  colours,  and  dra- 
peries of  the  gaudiest  and  most  sparkling 
hues  were  floating  out  upon  the  street. 
The  buildings  seemed  to  have  been  lite- 
rally turned  inside  out,  and  to  have  all 
their  gaiety  towards  the  highway.  Shop 
fronts  were  taken  down,  and  the  windows 
filled  with  company,  like  boxes  at  a  shining 
theatre;  doors  were  carried  off  their 
hinges,  and  long  tapestried  groves,  hung 
with  garlands  of  flowers  and  evergreens, 
displayed  within  ;  builders'  scaffoldings 
were  gorgeous  temples,  radiant  in  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  crimson ;  and  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  chimney-tops,  where  women's  eyes 
could  glisten,  there  they  danced,  and 
laughed,  and  sparkled  like  the  light  in 
water.  Every  sort  of  bewitching  madness 
of  dress  was  there.  Little  preposterous 
warlet  jackets,  quaint  old  stomachers, 
more  wicked  than  the  smartest  boddices  ; 
Polish  pelisses,  strained  and  tight  as  ripe 
gooseberries  ;  tiny  Greek  caps,  all  awry, 
and  clinging  to  the  dark  hair,  Heaven 
knows  how ;  every  wild,  quaint,  bold, 
shy,  pettish  madcap  fancy  had  its  illus- 
tration in  a  dress ;  and  every  fancy  was 


and  then  went  on,  through  miles  of  rained 
tombs  and  broken  walls,  with  here  and 
there  a  desolate  and  uninhabited  house  : 
past  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  where  the 
course  of  the  chariots,  the  stations  of  the 
judges,  competitors,  and  spectators,  are 
yet  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  in  old  time : 
past  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella ;  past  all 
inclosure,  hedge,  or  stake,  wall  or  fence : 
away  upon  the  open  Campagna,  where,  on 
that  side  of  Rome,  nothing  is  to  be  beheld 
but  ruin.  Except  where  the  distant 
Apennines  bound  the  view  upon  the  left, 
the  whole  wide  prospect  is  one  field  of 
ruin.  Broken  aqueducts,  left  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  clusters  of 
arches  ;  broken  temples ;  broken  tombs. 
A  desert  of  decay,  sombre  and  desolate 
beyond  all  expression  ;  and  with  a  history 
in  every  stone  that  strews  the  ground." 

lively  and  amusing  little  pictures  in 
what  we  thought  the  dullest  scene  we 


as  dead  forgotten  by  its  owner,  in  the  to- 
mult  of  merriment,  as  if  the  three  old  aque- 
ducts that  still  remain  entire  had  brought 
Lethe  into  Rome  upon  their  sturdy  arches 
that  morning.  The  carriages  were  now 
three  abreast,  in  broader  places  four ; 
often  stationary  for  a  long  time  together  ; 
always  one  close  mass  of  variegated  bright- 
ness; showing,  the  whole  street-full, 
through  the  storm  of  flowers,  like  flowers 
of  a  larger  growth  themselves.  In 
some  the  horses  were  richly  caparisoned 
in  magnificent  trappings ;  in  others  they 
were  decked  from  head  to  tail  with  flowing 
ribbons.  Some  were  driven  by  coachmen 
with  enormous  double  faces ;  one  face 
leering  at  the  horses,  the  other  cocking 
its  extraordinary  eyes  into  the  carriage ; 
and  both  rattling  again,  under  the  hail  of 
sugar  plums.  Other  drivers  were  attired 
as  women,  wearing  long  ringlets  and  no 
bonnets,  and  looking  more  ridiculous  in 
any  real  difficulty  with  the  horses  (of  which 
in  such  a  concourse  there  were  a  great 
many)  than  tongue  can  tell,  or  pen  de- 
scribe. Instead  of  sitting  in  the  carriages, 
upon  the  seats,  the  handsome  Roman  wo- 
men, to  see,  and  to  be  seen  the  better,  sit 
in  the  heads  of  the  barouches,  at  this  time 
of  general  license,  with  their  feet  upon  the 
cushions — and  oh !  the  flowing  skirts  and 
dainty  waists,  the  blessed  shapes  and 
laughing  faces,  the  free,  good-humoured, 
gallant  figures  that  they  make  I  There 
were  great  vans,  too,  full  of  handsome 
girls — thirty  or  more  together,  perhaps— 
and  the  broadsides  that  were  poured  into 
and  poured  out  of  these  fairy  fire-ships 
splashed  the  air  with  flowers  and  bon- 
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bong  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  Car- 
riages delayed  long  in  one  place  would 
begin  a  deliberate  engagement  with  other 
carriages,  or  with  people  at  the  lower  win- 
dow*; and  the  spectators  at  some  upper 
balcony  or  window,  joining  in  the  fray  and 
attacking  both  parties,  would  empty  down 
great  bags  of  contttti,  that  descended  like 
a  cloud,  and  in  an  instant  made  them 
white  as  millers.  Still  carriages  on  car- 
riages,  dres^eu  on  dresses,  colours  on 
colours,  crowds  upon  crowds,  without 
end.  Men  and  boys  dinging  to  the 
wheels  of  coaches,  and  holding  on  behind, 
and  following  in  their  wake,  and  diving  in 
ataong  the  horses'  feet,  to  pick  up  scat- 
tered flowers  to  sell  again.  Maskers  on 
foot  (the  drollest  generally)  in  fantastic 
exaggerations  of  court  dresses,  surveying 
the  throng  through  enormous  eye-glasses, 
and  always  transported  with  an  extacy  of 
love  on  the  discovery  of  any  particularly 
old  lady  at  a  window.  Long  strings  of 
Policinelli  laying  about  them,  with  blown 
bladders  at  the  ends  of  sticks  ;  a  waggon 
full  of  madmen  screaming,  and  teariug  to 


with  their  horse-tail  standard  set  up  in 

the  midst ;  a  party  of  gipsy- women  en- 
gaged in  terrific  conflict  with  a  shipful  of 
sailors ;  a  man-monkey  on  a  pole,  sur- 
rounded with  strange  animals  with  pigs' 
faces,  and  lions'  tails,  carried  under  their 
arms,  or  worn  gracefully  over  their  should- 

crs  ,  Cttrrin£;cs  un  carnages,  urcmcs  ud 
dresses,  colours  on  colours,  crowds  upon 
crowds  without  end.  Not  many  actual 
characters  sustained,  or  represented, 
perhaps,  considering  the  number  dressed; 
but  the  main  pleasure  of  the  scene  con- 
sisting in  its  perfect  good  temper;  in  its 
bright,  and  infinite,  and  flashing  variety  ; 
and  in  its  entire  abandonment  to  the  mad 
humour  of  the  time— an  abandonment  so 
perfect,  so  contagious,  so  irresistible,  that 
the  steadiest  foreigner  fights  up  to  his 

micelle  in  iiowtrs  anu  sugar-piums,  hilc 

the  wildest  Roman  of  them  all,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  else  till  half-past  four  o'clock, 
when  he  is  suddenly  reminded  (to  bis 
great  regret)  that  this  is  not  the  whole 
business  of  his  existence,  by  hearing  the 
trumpet  sound,  and  seeing  the  dragoon* 


the  life  ;  a  coachful  of  grave  mamelukes, 

Whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  exist  anywhere,  except  in  the  chambers 
of  Mr.  Dickens'  fancy,  which  Queen  Mab  is  continually  peopling  with 
creatures  of  her  own,  we  cannot  say ;  but  if  creations  of  the  brain,  tbey 
are  such  as  nature  and  truth  would  delight  to  own.  It  is  wonderful  what 
persons,  invisible  to  all  others,  men  of  genius  contrive  to  see  ! 

Mrs.  Davis,  she  invariably  cut  him  short, 
by  saying  ;  '  There,  God  bless  the  man ! 
don't  worrit  me  !  I  don"t  understand  a 
word  you  say,  and  shouldn't  if  you  was 
to  talk  'till  you  was  black  in  the  lace.' 
Mr.  Davis  always  had  a  snuff-coloured 
great  coat  ou,  and  carried  a  great  green 
umbrella  iu  his  hand,  and  had  a  slow 
curiosity  constantly  devouring  him,  which 
prompted  him  to  do  extraordinary  things, 
such  as  taking  the  covers  off'  urns  in 
tombs,  and  looking  in  at  the  ashes  as  if 
they  were  pickles — and  traciug  out  in- 
scriptions with  the  ferrule  of  his  umbrella, 
and  saying  with  intense  thooghtfulness, 
•  Here's  a  B,  you  see,  and  there's  a  R, 
and  this  is  the  way  we  goes  on  iu,  is  it  ?' 
His  antiquarian  habits  occasioned  his 
being  frequently  in  the  rear  of  the  rest, 
and  one  of  the  agonies  of  Mrs.  Davis  and 
the  party  in  general,  was  an  ever  present 
fear  that  Davis  wuuld  be  lost.  This 
caused  them  to  scream  for  him  in  the 
strangest  places,  and  at  the  most  im- 
proper seasons;  and  when  be  came  slowly 
emerging  out  of  some  sepulchre  or  other, 
like  a  peaceful  ghonle,  laying,  *  Here 
I  am ! '  Mrs.  Davis  invariably  replied, 
4  Yoall  be  buried  alive  iaaforeign  country, 
Davie,  and  it's  no  ubc  trying  to  prevent 
you.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  their  party, 


"  We  often 
peditions  a  company  of  English  tourists . 
with  whom  I  had  an  ardent  but  un- 
gratified  longing  to  establish  a  speaking 
acquaintance.  Tbey  were  one  Mr.  Davi*. 
and  a  small  circle  of  friends.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  know  Mrs.  Davis's  name, 
from  her  being  always  in  great  request 
her  party,  and  bet  partv  ban*; 
During  the  Holy  week,  they 
were  in  every  part  of  every  scene  of  erery 
ceremony.  For  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  it,  they  were  in  every  tomb,  and 
every  church,  and  every  ruin,  and  every 
picture  gallery,  and  I  hardly  ever  observed 
Mrs.  UHYis  in  oe  suem  ior  a  momcm. 
Deep  under- ground,  high  up  in  St.  Peter's, 
out  on  the  tampagna,  and  stifling  in  the 
Jews'  quarter,  Mrs.  Davis  turned  up;  all 
the  same.  I  don't  think  she  ever  saw 
anything,  or  ever  looked  at  anything  -.  and 
she  had  always  lost  something  out  of  a 
straw  hand-basket,  and  was  trying  to  find 
it*  with  all  her  might  and  main,  among 
an  immense  quantity  of  English  half- 
pence, which  lay,  like  sands  upon  the  nea 
shore,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  was  a 
professional  Cicerone  always  attached  to 
the  party  (which  had  been  brought  over 
from  London  fifteen  or  twenty  strong,  by 
contract) ;  and  if  he  so  much  as  looked  at 
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had,  probably  been  brought  from  London  led  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis's  country, 

in  about  nine  or  ten  days.   Eighteen  urging  that  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 

hundred  years  ago,  the  Roman  legions,  the  world." 
under  Claudius,  protested  against  being 

Now  let  us  take  another  drawing  of  a  similar  character. 

"  Among  what  may  bo  called  th«  cnba  staff;  and  every  knot  and  twist  in  that 

or  minor  lions  of  Rome,  there  was  one  staff,  1  have  seen  faithfully  delineated,  in- 

that  amused  me  mightily.    It  is  always  numerable  times.   There  is  another  man 

to  be  found  there,  and  its  den  is  on  the  in  a  blue  eloak,  who  always  pretends  to 

freat  flight  of  steps,  that  lead  from  the  be  asleep  in  the  sun  (when  there  is  any), 

'iazsa  di  Spagna,  to  the  church  of  Trinita  and  who,  I  need  not  say,  is  always  very 

del  Monte.   In  plainer  words,  these  steps  wide  awake,  and  very  attentive  to  the 

are  the  great  place  of  resort  for  the  artists'*  disposition  of  his  tegs.   This  b  the  dolce 

models,  and  there  they  are  constantly  far1  niente  model.   There  is  another  man 

waiting  to  be  hired.   The  first  time  I  in  a  brown  cloak,  who  leans  against  a 

went  up  there,  I  could  not  conceive  why  wall,  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  mantle, 

the  faces  seemed  familiar  to  me ;  why  and  looks  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 

they  appeared  to  have  beset  me,  for  years,  which  are  just  visible  beneath  his  broad 

in  every  possible  variety  of  action  and  slouched  hat.   This  is  the  atsatrin  model, 

costume;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  There  is  another  man,  who  constantly 

they  started  up  before  me,  in  Rome,  in  looks  over  his  own  shoulder,  and  is  always 

the  broad  day,  like  so  many  saddled  and  going  away,  but  never  goes.   Thu  is 

bridled  nightmares.    I  soon  found  that  the  haughty  or  tcornful  model.    As  to 

we  bad  made  acquaintance,  and  improved  domestic  happiness  and  holy  families,  they 

it,  for  several  years,  on  the  walls  of  various  should  come  very  cheap,  for  there  are 

exhibition  galleries.   There  is  one  old  lumps  of  them,  all  up  the  steps ;  and  the 

gentleman  with  long  white  hair,  and  an  cream  of  the  thing  is,  that  they  arc  all  the 

immense  beard,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  falsest  vagabonds  in  the  world,  especially 

has  gone  half  through  the  catalogue  of  made  up  for  the  purpose,  and  having  no 

the  Royal  Academy.  This  is  the  venerable  counterparts  in  Rome  or  any  other  part 

or  patriarchal  model.    He  carries  a  long  of  the  habitable  globe,"  8tc. 

The  following;  is  a  little  piece  we  have  torn  off  from  the  picture  of  an 
execution  of  a  murderer. 

"  Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  ten  o'clock  nected  with  the  fine  arts,  I  presume)  went 

f truck,  and  nothing  happened.    All  the  up  and  down  in  a  pair  of  Iletsian-boots, 

bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  as  usual,  with  a  red  beard  hangingdown  on  his  breast, 

A  little  parliament  of  dogs  assembled  in  and  his  loag  and  bright  red  hair,  plaited 

the  open  space,  and  chased  each  other,  in  into  two  tails,  one  on  either  side  of  his 

and  out  among  the  soldiers.     Fierce-  head ;  which  fell  over  his  shoulders  in 

looking  Rinnans  of  the  lowest  class,  in  front  of  him,  very  nearly  to  bis  waist,  and 

blue  cloaks,  russet  cloaks,  and  rags  un-  were  carefully  entwined  and  braided.  .  . 

cloaked,  came  and  went,  and  talked  to-  Nobody  cared,  or 

gether.    Women  and  children  fluttered,  was  at  all  affected.   There  was  no  mani- 

on  the  skirts  of  the  scanty  crowd.    One  festation  of  disgust,  or  pity,  or  indigna- 

large  muddy  spot  was  left  quite  bare,  like  tion,  or  sorrow.    My  empty  pockets  were 

a  bald  place  on  a  roan's  head.    A  cigar-  tried,  several  times,  in  the  crowd  imme- 

merchant,  with  an  earthen  pot  of  char-  diately  below  the  scaffold,  as  the  corpse 

coal  ashes  in  one  hand,  went  up  and  down,  was  being  put  into  its  coflin.    It  was  au 

crying  his  wares.    A    pastry-merchant  ugly,  filthy,  careless,  sickening  spectacle ; 

divided  his  attention  between  the  scaffold  meaning  nothing  hut  butchery,  beyond 

and  his  customers.    Boys  tried  to  climb  the    momentary    interest,    to  the  one 

up  walls,  and  tumbled  down  again.  Priests  wretched  actor.    Yes  I    Such  a  sight  has 

and  monks  elbowed  a  passage  for  them-  one  meaning  and  one  warning.    Let  me 

selves  among  the  people  and  stood  on  tip-  not  forget  it.   The  speculators  in  the 

toe  for  a  sight  of  the  knife;  then  went  lottery,  station  themselves  at  favourable 

away.   Artists  in  inconceivable  hata  of  points  for  counting  the  gouts  of  blood  that 

the    Middle  Ages,  and  beards  (thank  spirt  oat,  here  or  there;  and  buy  that 

Heaven  I)  of  no  age  at  all,  flashed  pic-  number.    It  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  run 

turesque  scowls  about  them  from  their  upon  it,"  fiec. 
stat  ions  in  the  throng.  Onegentleman(con- 

But  let  us  leave  the  scaffold  and  the  enamel  house,  and  breathe  the  fresh- 
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ness  of  the  air,  and  inhale  the  morning  sweetness  of  the  breezes  coming 
from  Albano's  ilex  groves. 


"  The  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  are  charming,  and  would  be  full 
of  interest  were  it  only  for  the  changing 
views  they  afford,  of  the  wild  Campagna. 
But  every  inch  of  ground,  in  every  di- 
rection, is  rich  in  associations,  and  in  na- 
tural beauties.  There  is  Albano  with  its 
lovely  lake  and  wooded  shore,  and  with 
its  wine,  that  certainly  has  not  improved 
since  the  days  of  Horace,  and  in  these 
times  hardly  justifies  his  panegyric.  There 
is  squalid  Tivoli,  with  the  river  Anio 
diverted  from  its  course,  and  plunging 
down  headlong,  some  eighty  feet  in 
search  of  it ;  with  its  picturesque  temple 
of  the  Sybil,  perched  high  on  a  crag ;  its 
minor  waterfalls  glancing  and  sparkling  in 
the  sun  •,  and  one  good  cavern  yawning 
darkly,  where  the  river  takes  a  fearful 
plunge,  and  shoots  on,  low  down,  under 
beetling  rocks.  There,  too,  is  the  villa 
D'Este,  deserted  and  decaying  among 
groves  of  melancholy  pine  and  cypress 
trees,  where  it  seems  to  lie  in  state. 
Then,  there  is  Frascati,  and,  on  the  steep 
above  it,  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  where 
Cicero  lived,  and  wrote,  and  adorned  his 
favourite  house  (some  fragments  of  it  may 
yet  be  seen  there),  and  where  Cato  was 
bora.  We  saw  its  ruined  amphitheatre 
on  a  grey  dull  day,  when  a  shrill  March 
wind  was  bloving,  and  when  the  scattered 
stones  of  the  old  city  lay  strewn  about  the 
lonely  eminence,  as  desolate  and  dead  as 
the  asbes  of  a  long  extinguished  fire.  One 
day,  we  walked  out,  a  little  party  of  three, 
to  Albano,  fourteen  miles  distant ;  pos- 
sessed by  a  great  desire  to  go  there,  by 
the  ancient  Appian  way,  long  since  ru- 
ined and  overgrown.  We  started  at  half- 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  within  au 
or  so  were  out  upon  the  open  Cam- 
pagna. For  twelve  miles,  we  went  climb- 
ing on,  over  an  unbroken  succession  of 
mounds,  and  heaps,  and  bills,  of  ruin. 
Tombs  and   temples,  overthrown  and 


prostrate ;  small  fragments  of  columns, 
friezes,  pediments ;  great  blocks  of  granite 
and  marble  ;  mouldering  arches,  grass 
grown  and  decayed;  ruin  enough  to 
build  a  spacious  city  from;  lay  strewn 
about  us.— Sometimes  loose  walls,  built 
up  from  these  fragments  by  the  shepherds, 
came  across  our  path ;  sometimes,  a  ditch 
between  two  mounds  of  broken  stones, 
obstructed  our  progress ;  sometimes,  the 
fragments  themselves,  rolling  from  beneath 
our  feet,  made  it  a  toilsome  matter  to  ad- 
vance ;  but  it  was  always  ruin.  Now,  we 
tracked  a  piece  of  the  old  road,  above  the 
ground ;  now  traced  it,  underneath  a 
grassy  covering,  as  if  that  were  its  grave ; 
but  all  the  way  was  ruin.  In  the  distance, 
ruined  aqueducts  went  stalking  on  their 
giant  course  along  the  plain ;  and  every 
breath  of  wind  that  swept  towards  us, 
stirred  early  flowers  and  grasses,  springing 
up  spontaneously,  on  miles  of  ruin.  The 
unseen  larks  above  us,  who  alone  dis- 
turbed the  awful  silence,  had  their  nests  in 
ruin  ;  and  the  fierce  herdsmen  clad  in 
sheep  skins,  who  now  and  then  scowled 
out  upon  us  from  their  sleeping  nooks, 
were  housed  in  ruin.  The  aspect  of  the 
desolate  Campagna  in  one  direction,  where 
it  was  most  level,  reminded  me  of  an 
American  prairie ;  but  what  is  the  soli- 
tude of  a  region  where  men  have  never 
dwelt,  to  that  of  a  desert,  where  a  mighty- 
race  have  left  their  footprints  in  the 
earth  from  which  they  have  vanished; 
where  the  resting-places  of  their  Dead, 
have  fallen  like  their  Dead  ;  and  the  brokeu 
hour-glass  of  Time,  is  but  a  heap  of  idle 
dust !  Returning,  by  the  road,  at  sunset ; 
and  looking,  from  the  distance,  on  the 
coarse  we  had  taken  in  the  morning,  I 
almost  felt  (as  I  had  felt  when  1  first 
saw  it,  at  that  hour)  as  if  the  sun  would 
never  rise  again,  but  looked  its  last,  that 
night,  upon  a  ruined  world,"  &c. 


Mr.  Dickens  was  witness  to  the  ceremonies  of  Easter,  though  Protestant 
eyes  have  no  business  there,  and  Protestant  pens  are  not  the  pens  to 
describe  them  :  but  we  must  break  off — the  great  clock  of  St.  Peter  s  is 
even  now  striking ;  we  shall  be  too  late  if  we  wait  a  moment  longer.  See, 
the  Cardinals'  carriages  are  all  standing  empty  in  the  shade ;  and  hark, 
those  strains  of  unearthly  mu3ic  are  winding  their  lingering  way  through 
the  echoes  of  the  immortal  dome  of  Michael  Angelo ! 

"  I  think  the  most  popular  and  most  the  twelve  apostles  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

crowded  sight  (excepiing  those  of  Easter  The  place  in  which  this  pious  office  is 

Sunday  and  Monday,  which  are  open  to  performed  is  one  of  the  chapels  of  St. 

ail  classes  of  people),  was  the  Pope  wash-  Peter's,  which  is  gaily  decorated  for  the 

iog  the  feet  of  thirteen  men,  representing  occasion }  the  thirteen  sitting  *  all  of  a 
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oo  a  very  high  bench,  and  looking  a  large  pin  into  the  ladies  before  her. 
particularly  uncomfortable,  with  the  eyes  The  gentlemen  about  me  were  remarkably 
of  Heaven  knows  how  many  English,  anxious  to  aee  what  was  on  the  table ;  and 
French,  Americans,  Swim,  Germans,  one  Englishman  seemed  to  have  embarked 
Russians,  Swedes.  Norwegians,  and  other  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  in  the  deter- 
foreigners  nailed  to  their  faces  all  the  minatioa  to discover  whether  there  was  any 
time.  Tbey  arc  robed  in  white  ;  and  on 
their  heads  they  wear  a  stiff  white  cap, 
like  a  large  English  porter  pot  without  a 
handle.  Each  carries  in  his  hand  a  nosegay 
of  the  sue  of  a  fine  cauliflower,  and  two 
of  them  on  this  occasion  wore  spectacles, 
which,  remembering  the  characters  they 
1,  I  thought  a  droll  appendage  to 
There  waa  a  great  eye  to 
character.  St.  John  was  represented  by 
a  good-looking  young  man.  St.  Peter  by 
a  grave-looking  old  gentleman  with  a  flow- 
ing brown  beard ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  by 
such  an  enormous  hypocrite  (I  could  not 
make  out,  though,  whether  the  expression 
of  his  face  was  real  or  assumed),  that  if 
he  had  acted  the  part  to  the  death,  and 
had  gone  away  and  hanged  himself,  be 
would  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
As  the  two  large  boxes  appropriated  to 
ladies  at  this  sight  were  full  to  the 
throat,  and  getting  near  was  hopeless,  we 
posted  off  along  with  a  great  crowd,  to  be 
in  time  at  the  table  where  the  Po|>e  in 
person  waits  on  these  thirteen,  and  after 
a  prodigious  struggle  at  the  Vatican  stair- 
»*ase,  and  several  personal  conflicts  with 
the  Swiss  Guard,  the  whole  crowd  swept 
into  the  room.    It  was  a  long  gallery, 


mwitard.  '  By  Jupiter.there's  vinegar  ! '  I 
heard  him  say  to  his  friend,  after  be  had 
stood  on  ttptoe  an  immense  time,  and  had 
been  crushed  and  beaten  on  alt  sides. 
4  And  there's  oil !  I  saw  them  distinctly, 
in  erne's  I  Can  any  gentleman  in  front 
there  see  mustard  on  the  table?  Sir, 
will  you  oblige  me  ?  Do  you  see  a  mus- 
tard pot  ? '  The  Apostles,  and  Judas,  ap- 
pearing on  the  platform,  after  much  ex- 
pectation, were  marshalled  in  line,  in 
front  of  the  table,  with  Peter  at  the 
top ;  and  a  good  long  stare  was  taken  at 
them  by  the  company,  while  twelve  of 
them  took  a  long  smell  at  their  nosegays, 
and  Ju  ilas —moving  his  lips  very  obtru- 
sively-—engaged  in  inward  prayer.  Then 
the  Pope,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and 
wearing  on  his  head  a  skull  cap  of  white 
satin,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries,  and  took 
in  his  hand  a  little  golden  ewer,  from  which 
he  poured  a  little  water  over  one  of  Peter's 
hands,  while  one  attendant  held  a  golden 
basin ;  a  second  a  fine  cloth  ;  a  third, 
Peter's  nosegay,  which  was  taken  from 
him  during  the  operation.  This  his  Ho- 
liness performed,  with  considerable  expe* 
dition,  on  every  man  in  the  line,  (Judas  I 
hung  with  drapery  of  white  and  red,  with    observed  to  be  particularly  overcome:  by  his 


another  great  box  for  ladies,  who  arc 
obliged  to  dress  in  black  at  these  cere- 
monies, and  to  wear  black  veils,  a  royal 
box  for  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  party, 
and  the  table  itself,  which,  set  out 
like  a  ball  supper,  and  ornamented  with 
golden  figures  of  the  real  apostles,  was 
arranged  on  an  elevated  platform  on 
one  side  of  the  gallery.  The  counterfeit 
apostles'  knives  and  forks  were  laid  out 
on  that  side  of  the  table  which  was  nearest 


condescension);  and  then  the  whole  Thir- 
teen sat  down  to  dinner,  grace  said  by 
the  Pope.  Peter  in  the  chair.  There 
was  white  wine  and  red  wine;  and  the 
dinner  looked  very  good.  The 
appeared  in  portions,  one  for  each 
Apostle;  and  these  being  presented  to 
the  Pope,  by  cardinals  upon  their  knees, 
were  by  him  banded  to  the  Thirteen. 
The  manner  in  which  Judas  grew  more 
white-livered  over  his  victuals,  and  laa- 


to  the  wall,  so  that  tbey  might  be  stared  guished  with  his  head  on  one  aide,  as  if  he 

at  again  without  let  or  hindrance.   The  had  no  appetite,  defies  all  description, 

body  of  the  room  was  full  of  male  stran-  Peter  was  a  good  sound  old  man,  aud 

gers,  the  crowd  immense,  the  heat  very  went  in,  as  the  saying  is,  4  to  win  \  *  eat- 

great,  and  the  pressure  sometimes  fright-  ing  every  thing  that  was  given  him  (he 

ful.    It  was  at  its  height  when  the  stream  got  the  best,  being  first  in  the  row),  and 

came  pouring  in  from  the  feet  washing,  saying  nothing  to  any  body.    The  dishes 


and  then  there  were  such  shrieks  and  out- 
cries, that  a  party  of  Piedmontese  dragoons 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 
nnd  helped  them  to  calm  the  tumult 
The  ladies  were  particularly  ferocious  in 
their  struggles  for  places.  One  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  was  seixed  round  the 
waist,  in  the  ladies4  box, by  a  strong  matron 
and  hoisted  out  of  her  place  ;  and  there 
was  another  lady  in  a  back  row  in  the  same 


appeared  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  fish 
and  vegetables.  The  Pope  helped  the 
Thirteen  to  wine  also,  and  during  the  whole 
dinner,  somebody  read  something  aloud 
out  of  a  large  book — the  Bible,  I  presume 
— which  nobody  could  bear,  and  to  which 
nobody  paid  the  least  attention.  The 
cardinals  and  other  attendants  smiled  to 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  as  if  the 
thing  were  a  great  farce;  and  if  they 


box  who  improved  her  position  by  sticking    thought  so,  there  is  little  doubt  tbey  were 
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perfectly  right.  His  Holiness  did  what 
be  had  to  do,  as  a  sensible  man  gets 
through  a  troublesome  ceremony,  and 


seemed  very  glad 
Ac. 


[July 

all 


When  wc  were  in  Italy,  as  we  advanced  along " the  Solar  Road,"  we  said 
to  ourselves,  "  The  south  commences  at  Terracina! "  Afterwards  we  found 
that  Madame  de  Stael  had  made  the  same  remark.  Mr.  Dickens  is  now 
there,  sitting,  reclining  in  this  very  hostelry  of  ours,  and  thus  he  writes — 


44  How  blue  and  bright  the  sea,  rolling 
below  the  windows  of  the  inn  so  famous  in 
robber  stories !  How  picturesque  the  great 
crags  and  points  of  rock  overhanging  to- 
morrow's  narrow  road,  where  galley  slaves 
are  working  in  the  quarries  abnve,  and  the 
sentinels,  who  guard  them,  lounge  on  the 
sra  shore.    All  night  there  is  the  murmur 
of  the  sea  beneath  the  stars ;  and  in  the 
morning,  just  at  daybreak,  the  prospect 
suddenly  becoming  expanded,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  reveals,  in  the  far  distance  across 
the  sea  there,  Naples  with  its  islands,  and 
Vesuvius  spouting  fire !  Within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  whole  is  gone,  as  if  it  were 
a  vision  in  the  clouds,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  the  sea  and  sky.  The  Neapolitan  fron- 
tier crossed,  after  twohours'travelling,  and 
the  hungriest  of  soldiers  and  custom-house 
officers  with  difficulty  appeased,  we  enter  by 
a  gateless  portal  into  the  first  Neapolitan 
town,  Fondi :  take  note  of  Fondi,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  wretched  and  beggarly. 
A  filthy  channel  of  mud  and  refuse  mean- 
ders down  the  centre  of  the  miserable 
street,  fed  by  obscene  rivulets  that  trickle 
from  the  abject  houses.  There  is  not  a  door, 
a  window,  or  a  shutter,  not  a  roof,  a  wall, 
a  post,  or  a  pillar,  in  all  Fondi  but  is  de- 
cayed and  crazy  and  rotting  away.  The 
wretched  history  of  the  town,  with  all  its 
sieges  and  pillages  by  Barbarossa  and  the 
rest,  might  have  been  acted  last  year. 
How  the  gaunt  dogs  that  sneak  about  the 
miserable  street  come  to  be  alive  and  un- 
devoured  by  the  people  is  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  the  world.   A  hollow-cheeked 
and  scowling  people  they  are  !    All  beg- 
gars ;  but  that's  nothing.   Look  at  them 
a>  they  gather  round.    Some  arc  too  in- 
dolent to  come  down  stairs,  or  are  too 
wisely  mistrustful  of  the  stairs,  perhaps, 
to  venture,  so  stretch  out  their  lean  hands 
from  upper  windows  and  howl ;  others 
come  flocking  about  us,  fightiog  and  jost- 
ling one  another,  and  demanding  inces- 
santly charity  for  the  love  of  God,  charity 
for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  charity 
for  the  love  of  all  the  Saints.    A  group  of 
miserable  children,  almost  naked,  scream- 
ing forth  the  same  petition,  discover  that 
they  can  sec  themselves  reflected  in  the 
varnish  of  the  carriage,  and  begin  to  dance 
;  grimaces  that  tliev  mav 
of  seeing  their  antics  rei 


this  mirror.    A  crippled  idiot,  in  the  act 
of  striking  one  of  them,  who  drowns  his 
clamorous  demand  for  charity,  observes 
his  angry  counterpart  in  the  panel,  stops 
short,  and  thrusting  out  his  tongue,  begins 
to  wag  his  head  and  chatter.   The  shrill 
cry  raised  at  this  awakens  hn!f  a  dozen 
wild  creatures,  wrapped  in  frowsy  brown 
ploaks,  who  are  lying  on  the  church  steps, 
with  pots  and  pans  for  sale.  These, 
scrambling  up,approach,  and  beg  defiantly. 
— '  1  am  hungry.    Give  me  something. 
Listen  to  me,  Signior.   I  am  hungry. ' — 
Then  a  ghastly  old  woman,  fearful  of  be- 
ing too  late,  comes  hobbling  down  the 
street,  stretching  out  one  hand,  and 
scratching  herself  all  the  way  with  the 
other,  and  screaming  long  before  she  can 
be  heard,  '  Charity,  charity ;  I'll  go 
and  pray  for  you  directly,  beautiful  lady, 
if  you'll  give  me  charity/    Lastly,  the 
members  of  a  brotherhood  for  burying 
the  dead,  hideously  masked,  and  attired 
in  shabby  black  robes,  white  at  the  skirts, 
with  the  splashes  of  many  muddy  winters, 
escorted  by  a  dirty  priest,  and  a  congenial 
cross-bearer,  come  hurrying  past,  Sur- 
rounded by  this  motley  concourse,  we 
move  out  of  Fondi;   bad  bright  eyes 
glaring  at  us,  out  of  the  darkness  of  every 
crazy  tenement,  like  glistening 
of  its  filth  and  putrefaction,"  Ac. 

•  •  •  * 

"  Why  do  the  beggars  rap  their  chins 
constantly  with  their  right  hands  when 
you  look  at  them  >  Everything  is  done 
in  pantomime  in  Naples,  and  thai  is  the 
conventional  sign  for  hunger.  A  man 
who  is  quarrelling  with  another  yonder 
lays  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  on  the 
back  of  his  left,  and  shakes  the  tWo 
thumbs— expressive  of  a  donkey's  ears— 
whereat  his  adversary  is  goaded  to  de- 
speration. Two  people  bargaining  for  fish , 
the  buyer  empties  an  imaginary  waistcoat 
pocket  when  he  is  told  the  price,  and  walks 
away  without  a  word,  having  thoroughly 
conveyed  to  the  seller  that  he  considers  it 
too  dear.  Two  people  in  carriages  meet- 
ing, one  touches  his  Bps  twice  or  thrice, 
holds  up  the  five  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
and  gives  a  horizontal  est  in  the  air  witb 
the  palm.  The  other  nods  briskly  and 
goes  hb  way.  He  has  been  invited  to  a 
itkuui v  dinner  ai  nan  pass  n*e  o  ctoca, 
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and  will  certainly  come.  All  over  Italy 
a  peculiar  shake  of  the  right  hand  from 
the  wrist,  with  the  forefinger  stretched  out, 
expresses  a  negative— the  only  negative 

The  Lotteries  :— 

"  There  is  one  extraordinary  feature  in 
the  real  life  of  Naples  at  which  we  may 
take  a  glance  before  we  go — the  lotteries. 
They  prevail  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  but 
are  particularly  obvious  in  their  effects 
and  influences  here.  They  are  drawn 
every  Saturday.  They  bring  an  immense 
revenue  to  the  government,  and  diffuse  a 
taste  for  gambling  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  which  is  very  comfortable  to 
the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  very  ruinous 
to  themselves.  The  lowest  stake  is  one 
grain  ;  less  than  a  farthing.  One  hundred 
numbers — from  one  to  a  hundred  in* 
elusive — are  put  into  a  box.  Five  are 
drawn.  Those  are  the  prizes.  I  buy 
three  numbers.  If  one  of  them  come  up, 
1  win  a  small  prize.  If  two,  some  hundreds 
of  times  my  stake.  If  three,  three  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  times  my  stake.  I  stake 
(or  play  as  they  call  it)  what  I  can  upon 
my  numbers,  and  buy  what  numbers  I 
please.  The  amount  I  play  1  pay  at  the 
lottery  office,  where  I  purchase  the  ticket, 
and  it  is  stated  on  the  ticket  itself.  Every 
lottery  office  keeps  a  printed  book,  an 
universal  lottery  diviner,  where  every 
possible  accident  and  circumstance  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  has  a  number  against  it. 
For  instance,  let  us  stake  two  carlini — 
about  elevenpence.  On  our  way  to  the 
lottery  office  we  run  against  a  black  man. 
When  we  get  there  we  say  gravely, '  The 
Diviner.'  It  is  handed  over  the  counter 
as  a  serious  matter  of  business.  We  look 
«t  black  man,  such  a  number :  '  Give  us 
that.'    We  look  at  running  against  a 


beggars  will  ever 
Naples  those  five 
language,"  &c. 


understand  ; 
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person  in  the  street :  4  Give  us  that.'  We 
look  at  the  name  of  the  street  itself: '  Give 
us  that.'  Now  we  have  our  three  numbers. 
If  the  roof  of  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo 
were  to  fall  in,  so  many  people  would  play 
upon  the  numbers  attached  to  such  an 
accident  in  the  Diviner,  that  the  govern* 
ment  would  noon  close  those  numbers, 
and  decline  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
any  more  upon  them.  This  often  bap- 
pens.  Not  long  ago,  when  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  king's  palace,  there  was  such  a 
desperate  run  on  fire,  and  king,  and  pa- 
lace, that  further  stakes  on  the  numbers 
attached  to  those  words  in  the  Golden 
Book  were  forbidden.  Every  accident  or 
event,  is  supposed,  by  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace, to  be  a  revelation  to  the  beholder,  or 
party  concerned,  in  connection  with  the 
lottery.  Certain  people  who  have  a  ta- 
lent for  dreaming  fortunately,  are  much 
nought  after ;  and  there  are  some  priests 
who  are  constantly  favoured  with  visions 
of  the  lucky  numbers.  I  heard  of  a  horse 
running  away  with  a  man,  and  dashing 
him  down,  dead,  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 
Pursuing  the  horse  with  incredible  speed, 
was  another  man,  who  ran  so  fast,  that  he 
came  up,  immediately  after  the  accident. 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  uqfortunate  rider,  and  clasped  his 
hand  with  an  expression  of  the  wildest 
grief.  4  If  you  have  life,'  he  said,  *  apeak 
one  word  to  me  !  If  you  have  one  gasp 
of  breath  left,  mention  your  age  for 
Heaven's  sake,  that  I  may  play  that 
number  in  the  lottery  !' 


Our  last  quotation  must  be  one  that  relates  to  an  old  friend :  for  who  does 
not  recollect  with  pleasure  the  raven  of  Barnaby  Rudge  ?  who  did  not 
rejoice  in  his  company  ?  grieve  at  his  disappearance  ? — but  he  is  revived, 
and  as  well  as  ever — not  altogether  reformed,  but  he  passes  the  evening  of 
his  days  with  holy  men  at  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassiuo. 


"  Away  from  Naples  in  a  glorious  sun- 
rise, by  the  road  to  Capua,  and  then  on 
a  three  days'  journey  along  bye  roads, 
that  we  may  see  on  the  way  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino,  which  is  perched  on 
the  steep  and  lofty  hill  above  the  little 
town  of  San  Germano,  and  is  lost  on  a 
misty  morning  in  the  clouds.  So  much 
the  better  for  the  deep  sounding  of  its 
bell,  which,  as  we  go  winding  up  on  mules 
towards  the  convent,  is  heard  mysteriously 
In  the  i till  air,  while  nothing  is  seen  but 


the  grey  mist,  moving  solemnly  and  slowly 
like  a  funeral  procession.  Behold,  at 
length,  the  shadowy  pile  of  building  close 
before  us  ;  its  grey  walls  and  towers  dimly 
seen,  though  so  near  and  so  vast,  and  the 
raw  vapour  rolling  through  its  cloisters 
heavily.  There  are  two  black  shadows 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  quadrangle,  near 
the  statues  of  the  Patron  Saint  and  bis 
sister ;  and  hopping  on  behind  them  in 
and  out  of  the  old  arches,  is  a  raven, 
croaking  in  answer  to  the  bell,  and  utter- 
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tag  at  interval*  the  purest  Tuscan.  How  ami  iron,  and  marble,  bo  great  a  height 
like  a  Je»uit  he  looks !  There  never  was  must  have  been  prodigious  >  4  Caw/  says 
a  sly  and  stealthy  fellow  so  at  home  ss  the  raven,  welcoming  the  peasants.  How, 
this  raven,  standing  now  at  the  refectory  being  despoiled  by  plunder,  fire,  and 
door,  with  his  head  on  one  side,and  pretend-  earthquake,  has  it  risen  from  its  ruins, 
ingtoglance  another  way,  while  he  is  scroti-  and  been  again  made  what  we  now  see  it, 
nizingthe  visiters  keenly,  and  listening  with  with  its  church  so  sumptuous  and  mag- 
fixed  attention.  What  a  dull-beaded  nificent?  'Caw!'  says  the  raven,  wel- 
raonk  the  porter  becomes  in  comparison  !  coming  the  peasants.  These  people  have 
*  He  speaks  like  us !'  says  the  porter :  a  miserable  appearance,  and  (as  usual) 
4  quite  as  plainly.'  Quite  as  plainly,  Por-  are  densely  ignorant,  and  all  beg,  while 
ter.  Nothing  could  be  more  expressive  the  monks  are  chaunting  in  the  chapel, 
than  his  reception  of  the  peasants  who  are  '  Caw  !'  says  the  raven,  '  Cuckoo  !'  So 
entering  the  pate  with  baskets  and  bar-  we  leave  him,  chuckling  and  rolling  his 
dens.  There  is  a  roll  in  bis  eye,  and  a  eye  at  the  convent  gate,  and  wind  slowly 
chuckle  in  his  throat,  which  should  qualify  down  again,  through  the  cloud.  At  last 
him  to  be  chosen  Superior  of  an  Order  of  emerging  from  it,  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
Ravens.  He  knows  all  about  it.  4  It's  village  far  below,  and  the  flat  green  coon- 
all  right,'  he  says.  *  We  know  what  we  try  intersected  by  rivulets;  which  is  plea- 
know.  Come  along,  good  people.  Glad  sant  and  fresh  to  see  after  the  obscurity 
to  see  you  I'  How  was  this  extraordinary  and  haze  of  the  convent — no  disrespect  to 
structure  ever  built  in  such  a  situation,  the  raven,  or  the  holy  friars,"  &c. 
the  labour  of  conveying  the  stone, 


There  are  in  this  volume  numerous  little  quaintnesses,  obliquities,  and 
oddities  of  expression,  peculiar  locutions,  all  Mr.  Dickens's  own,  such  as  we 
have  been  used  to  in  his  previous  works,  modes  of  thinking  and  writing 
that  have  been  habitual  to  him,  that  he  cannot  do  without ;  some  very  amus- 
ing, some  overstrained,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  without  an  effort :  they  are 
numerous  enough  to  any  one  who  will  look  after  them  ;  as  for  instance  :— 

P.  8.  "  Queer  old  towns,  draw-bridged,  and  walled ;  with  odd  little 
towers  at  the  angles,  like  grotesque  faces,  as  if  the  wall  had  put  a  mask  on, 
and  were  staring  down  into  the  moat.  .  .  .  extinguisher-topped  turrets,  and 
blink-eyed  little  casements,"  drc. — P.  1 1.  «  The  femme  dc  charabre  of  the 
Hotel  de  I'Ecu  d'Or  is  here,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  glazed  cap,  with  a  red 
beard  like  a  bosom  fr'iend,  who  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Ecu  d'Or, 
&c. — P.  16.  "  The  courier  cuts  a  joke.  The  landlord  is  affectionate,  but 
not  weakly  so.  He  bears  it  like  a  man." — P.  41.  "  We  sit  upon  a  stone 
by  the  door,  sometimes,  in  the  evening,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday 
reversed;  and  he  generally  relates,  towards  my  conversion,  an  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  St.  Peter-— chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the  unspeakable  de- 
light he  has  in  his  imitation  of  the  cock."— P.  53.  Describing  the  beggars 
at  Genoa,  "  Sometimes  they  are  visited  by  a  man  without  legs,  on  a  little 
go-cart,  but  who  has  such  a  fresh-coloured,  lively  face,  and  such  a  re- 
spectable, well-conditioned  body,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  sunk  into  the 
ground  up  to  his  middle,  or  had  come  but  partially  up  a  flight  of  cellar- 
steps  to  speak  to  somebody."  Speaking  of  the  loungers  in  the  apothecaries' 
shops,  he  says,  44  They  sit  so  still  and  quiet  that  either  you  don  t  see  them 
in  the  darkened  shop,  or  mistake  them — as  I  did  one  ghostly  man  in  bottle- 
green,  one  day,  with  a  hat  like  a  stopper— for  horse  medicine  "  Sitting  in 
any  of  the  Catholic  churches  is  likened  to  "  a  mild  dose  of  opium."  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  allusion,  speaking  of  the  system  of 
washing  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent, — **  The  custom  is  to  lay  the  wet 
linen  which  u  being  operated  upon  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  hammer  away 
at  it  with  a  flat  wooden  mallet.  This  they  do  as  furiously  as  if  they  were 
revenging  themselves  on  dress  in  general  for  being  connected  with  the 
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Fall  of  Mankind"  The  wild  festoons  and  vine  wreaths,  which  in  Italy 
extend  from  tree  to  tree  in  so  graceful  and  picturesque  a  manner,  must  strike 
every  eye ;  but  it  is  not  any  imagination  that  has  described  "  the  long  liue 
of  trees  all  bound  and  garlanded  together,  as  if  they  had  taken  hold  of  one 
another,  and  are  coming  dancing  down  the  field."  The  amphitheatre  of 
Verona  has  suggested  many  a  picturesque  association  to  the  classical  traveller, 
but  probably  never  before  that  of  "  being  like  the  inside  of  a  prodigious 
hat  of  plaited  straw,  with  an  enormously  broad  brim  and  shallow  crown." 
These  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Dickens's  odd  quaintnesses,  humorous  touches,  and 
conceits — mannerisms  of  his  own— often  exciting  a  smile — a  laugh,  as  often 
marking  how  much  his  favourite  recreations  and  studies  are  in  his  daily 
thoughts ;  as,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  Pope's  Swiss  Guards :  "  They 
wear  a  quaint  striped  surcoat  and  striped  tight  legs,  and  carry  halberts 
like  those  which  are  usually  shouldered  by  those  theatrical  supernumeraries, 
who  never  can  get  off  the  stage  fast  enough,  and  who  may  be  generally 
observed  to  linger  in  the  enemy's  camp  after  the  open  country^  held  by 
the  opposite  Jbrces,  has  been  split  up  the  middle  by  a  convulsion  of 
nature."  Upon  the  whole,  after  our  perusal  of  this  volume,  admirers  as 
we  are  to  the  full  of  Mr.  Dickens's  genius,  in  his  various  works  of  fiction, 
we  hardly  feel  that  the  following  sentence  of  an  animated  historian, 
whom  we  have  previously  mentioned,  describing  Goldoni's  talents  and 
acquirements,  would  be  unjust  towards  the  character  of  the  writer  of 
Pictures  of  Italy,  but  without  allusion  to  his  other  productions  : — 44  His 
life  would  seem  to  be  spent  among  actors  and  play-writers ;  his  acquaint- 
ance was  with  stage  heroes  and  heroines.  He  had  but  rare  opportunities 
of  an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  best  classes.  Like  one  of  our  modern 
tourists,  he  travelled  through,  but  had  hardly  leisure  to  inspect,  the  world  : 
he  saw  it  through  the  glare  of  the  stage-lamps.  His  heroes  too  often 
remind  us  of  the  green-room  ;  their  faded  lineaments  are  apparent  through 
the  varnish  of  their  theatrical  paint,"*  &c. 


ON  WEATHER  MOUNTAINS. 


■  "  Careful  obse 


rvers 


By  sure  prognostics  may  foretell  a  show'r.1' — Swift. 


CERTAIN  mountains  have  for 
many  ages  received  the  credit  of  af- 
fording true  tokens  or  prognostics  of 
bad  weather,  especially  of  rain.  Of 
those,  the  earliest  of  which  I  can  find 
any  record,  are  Mounts  11  y  met  t  us 
and  Panhelleniuin,  and  which  are 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus  in  his 
work  44  On  the  Signs  of  Rain."  That 
author  has  there  (de  Sign.  Plur.  cap. 
i.  8.  20,  p.  787,  torn.  i.  Theophr.  Op. 
a  Schneider,  Lips.  1818,)  written, 
"YfirjTTOs  cXaTT<»i»,  Hwbpos  Kiikov ixtvqs, 
far  T«j»    xoiXa   vt<t>t\iov  v&aros 


arfftftoir  xai  tav  6  ptyas  'Ypryrrot  row 
dtpovs  Xeuicae  ()(>}  pcoWXaff  avvBtv  jccu 
€K  n\ayiov,  vdarot  amtctov, — which  I 
translate  thus :  44  The  lesser  Hyraettus, 
which  is  called  the  Arid,  if  it  shall 
have  a  small  cloud  in  its  cavity,  it  is  a 
sign  of  rain  :  and  if  the  great  Hymet- 
tus, during  summer,  shall  have  white 
clouds  on  its  summit,  and  on  its  side, 
it  is  also  a  sign  of  rain." 

And  the  following  passage  relates 
to  Mount  Panhelleniuin, — tat  iav  iv 
Alytyjj  crrt  rod  At6s  tov  'EXXaviov 
woVXij  KaOtfarat,  £>r  ru  jroXXa  vdu>p 


*  See  View  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  Italy,  in  refereoce  to  its  present  state, 
by  L.  Mamotti. 
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ylvtrai.  (Ibid.  8. 24,  p.  789.)  I  have 
rendered  it  thus  :  "  and  if  in  ^Egina,  a 
cloud  shall  sit  upon  the  mountain  *  of 
the  Hellenian  Jupiter,  rain  will  most 
frequently  be  produced." 

Now  this  latter  mountain  is  named 
by  the  earlier  Greek  writers  that  of 
the  Hellenian  Jupiter,  Theophrastns 
having,  Aiot  rov  EWaviov,  and  Pin- 
dar, (Nem.  od.  5,  v.  19,)  Uaripos 
'EWaviov ;  but  the  later  authors  more 
commonly  have  the  Panhellenian  Ju- 
piter. Indeed  this  mountain  is  ex- 
pressly termed  by  Pausanias,  (Corinth, 
cap.  30,)  to  upos  rov  TlavtWrjuiov 
Ator,  the  mountain  of  Jupiter  Pau- 
hellenius;  and  also,  t6  navfWifvtov 
 to  3pos,  —  Mount  Panhelle- 
nium, on  which  was  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Jupiter,  erected  by  JSacus. 
I  find  in  the  beautiful  map  of  Attica 
published  in  Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  iii. 
(Edit.  1827,)  that  this  mount  occupies 
the  southern  portion  of  iEgina,  and 
that  it  is  at  this  day  named  "  Oros,  or 
Mount  St.  Elias."  And  Col.  Leake, 
describing  that  island,  says,  M  the  re- 
mainder is  mountainous,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts :  a  very  re- 
markable conical  hill,  now  called  the 
Oros  (to  "Opov),  which  occupies  all  the 
southern  extremity,  and  the  ridge  of 
Panhellenium  on  the  north-eastern 
side."  (Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  433.)  But  the  latter  part  of  this 
description  is  clearly  erroneous,  be- 
cause the  Panhellenium  and  the  Oros 
are  one  and  the  same  mountain,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  account  of  Pau- 
sanias. 

The  singular  conical  form  and 
height  of  the  Oros  at  once  decide,  be- 
sides the  retaining  of  its  ancient 
name,  that  it  is  identical  with  ro'Opot 
of  the  last  author,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  other  eminence  throughout  the 

*  Some  may  translate  this  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  but  I  have  rendered  it  the 
mountain  of  Jnpiter.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance which  of  the  two  be  used,  be- 
cause Pausanias  has  in  these  words  distinctly 
written,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
situated  Upon  the  Panhellenian  mountain  ; 
to  of  UaveWfjviov,  on  pj)  rov  Atbs  to 
Upbv,  aWo  to  "Opos  a£i6\oyov  «yci/ 
ovo'tv  tovto  8c  to  itpbv  \iyovo~w 
Aiaxov  noirjvcu  r<p  Atf. — (Corinth,  cap. 
30). 


whole  isle,  which  is  worthy  of  that 
term.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time, 
this  mountain  still  keeps  its  character 
of  foretelling  rain  to  the  Greek  sailors, 
whenever  a  cloud  f  hangs  on  its  sum- 
mit ;  and  its  modern  appellation 
of  St.  Elias  has  evidently  been 
conferred  upon  it  in  allusion  to 
rain,  and  to  the  prognosticating  of 
showery  weather.  This,  I  may  here 
remark,  is  a  frequent  name  for  a 
mountain  in  modern  Greece,  and  the 
true  origin  for  it,  as  1  apprehend,  is 
from  Ebas  having  prayed  for  and 
obtained  rain,}  (James,  chap,  v.,  v.  1 8,) 
and,  therefore,  in  the  early  days  of 
Christian  superstition  he  might  fairly 
be  considered  as  the  saint  of  rain  and 
clouds,  and  not  for  the  following  reason, 
which  is  suggested  by  Col.  Leake,  when 
mentioning  the  abrupt  and  sharp  peak 
of  Mount  Taygetus,  that  is  now  com- 
monly called  »  Ai  Elia,"  or  Saint  Elias, 
who,  like  Apollo  of  old,  seems  to  delight 
in  the  protection  of  lofty  summits." 
(Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 

Next,  of  the  weather  mountains  in 
our  own  country  I  will  only  refer  to 
one,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  same 
opinion  has  long  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  sign  of  rain  exhibited  by  it. 
This  mountain  is  Roseberry  Topping, 
which  occupies  a  prominent  situation 
somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of 
the  beautiful  chain  of  hills  called  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  as  seen  from  the  op- 
posite county  of  Durham,  where,  as 
from  my  earliest  boyhood,  I  have  often 
gazed  on  it  with  delight,  so  I  fre- 
quently now  at  the  dawn  of  day  look 


f  Pindar  (Olymp.  Od.  ii.  v.  2,  3,)  in 
elegant  language  calls  rain  and  heavenly 
showers,  the  children  or  offspring  of  a 
cloud ; 

Xpijots  eVrtf  Kovpavitav  vharwv 
'Opfipiuv  7T(u<W  N«p<\a5. 

I  It  is  worth  observing  that  Elias,  as 
St.  James  says,  7rpocrr}v£aro,  xai  6  ovpa- 
vos  vtrbv  (&a>K(,  Kai  rj  yrj  ffSXao-njol .  .  . 
So  iEacus,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  Mount  PanbeUenium, 
in  iEgina,  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  Panhei- 
lenius,  and  praying,  caused  it  to  rain  upon 
the  earth.  Pausanius  (Corinth,  cap.  29,) 
records  6  piv  t£  TlavtWnvita  Au  (faros 

ical  €v$ap*yos  rip  yip  rWi^cv 

vfodai. 
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its  conical  summit,  when  jtist 
lighted  by  the  rising  sun,  with  extreme 
pleasure,  and  often  continue  to  watch 
♦be  varying  tints  and  lights  of  the 
setting  sun  upon  it ;  and  so,  I  hope, 
that  the  dechne  of  my  own  life  may 
be  spent  within  sight  of  it,  and  that 
my  evening  may  pass  unclouded  and 
undisturbed  by  any  storm.  The  late 
Mr.  Graves,  in  his  History  of  Cleve- 
land (p.  216),  has  given  the  following 
extract  from  a  very  old  MS.  in  the 
Cott.  Lib.  (Julius,  fob  455,)  of  the 
British  Museum : — "  Roseberrye  Top- 
pinge,  which  is  a  marke  to  the  seamen 
and  almanack  to  the  vale,  for  they 
have  this  ould  ryine  common,— 

'When  Rogeberry  e  Top  pi  n  ge  wears  a  cappe, 
Let  Cleveland  then  beware  a  clappe 

thoe  indede  yt  seldome  hath  a  cloude 
on  yt  that  some  yll  weather  shortly 
followeth  yt  not." 

Also  in  Bishop  Gibson's  edition  of 
Camden's  Britannia  (vol.  iL  p.  115, 
edit.  1772,)  I  find  this  statement, — 
**  Ounesberry  Topping,  a  steep  moun- 
tain all  over  green,  riseth  so  high  as 
to  appear  at  a  great  distance,  and  it 
is  the  landmark  that  directs  sailors, 
and  a  prognostic  of  weather  to  the 
neighbours  hereabouts ;  for  when  its 
top  begins  to  be  darkened  with  clouds, 
ram  generally  follows." 

And  in  the  later  edition  of  Camden 
by  Richard  Gougb  (vol.  iii.  p.  252, 
edit.  1806,)  this  account  is  nearly  the 
same.  14  Ounsberry  Topping,  a  steep 
mountain  covered  all  over  with  ver- 
dure, rises  distinguishable  at  a  dis- 
tance as  a  seamark,  and  a  prognostic 
of  weather  to  the  neighbourhood ;  for 
as  often  as  the  top  is  overspread  with 
clouds,  rain  generally  follows." 

I  believe  that  these  ideas  respecting 
Ounesberry  or  Roseberry  foreboding 
storms,  anil  especially  showers,  are 
still  prevalent  with  the  common  people 
of  the  adjoining  districts ;  and  thus  the 
jn-ognostics  afforded  by  this  mountain 
in  Cleveland,  in  comparison  with  those 
by  the  Oros,  or  the  mountain  of  Jupiter 
Panhcllenius  in  .Egina,  long  have  been, 
and  at  this  day  arc  remarkably  alike. 
As  the  Oros  or  St.  Elias  is  par  ex- 


mountain  in  all  Yorkshire.'*  In  form 
also  they  are  somewhat  the  same,  both 
being  peaked  or  conical ;  and  they  are 
further  similar  in  the  position  which 
tbev  occupy,  both  being  visible  far 
and  wide,  as  well  for  a  great  distance 
by  land  as  by  sea,  and  so  they  bot  h 
are  considered,  not  only  landmarks  to 
travellers,  but  likewise  beacons  to 
sailors. 

Among  other  foreign  examples  that 
might  be  noticed,  I  will  merely  bring 
forward  one  more,  and  which,  were 
it  for  its  name  alone,  I  ought  not  to 
omit,  vis.  das  Wetterhorn.  This  ap- 
pellation, I  need  scarcely  add,  signifies 
" Weatherhorn it  is  the  "Stormy 
Peak,"  or  "  Peak  of  Tempests"  of  Coxe, 
and  of  some  other  English  travellers ; 
and  M.  Ebel  properly  describes  it  as 
haying  "  sa  te"te  presque  constarament 
voilee  de  nuages ;  il  sert  de  Barometre 
aux  habitans."  (p.  207,  Manuel  du 
Voyag.  en  Suisse,  edit.  1826). 

In  conclusion,  I  must  state  that  the 
virgin  snows  of  the  central  or  great 
peak  of  the  Wetterhorn,  have  been 
first  trodden  on  last  summer  by  an 
English  traveller  (Mr.  Speer),  who, 
after  much  perseverance,  scaled  its 
summit,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
the  Oberland  Alps.* 

Yours,  &c.  Axcbl*ologu8. 

Mb.  Urban,  June  8. 

I  ENTIRELY  agree  with  your 
correspondent,  X.  Y.,  that  44  there  Is 
much  fabrication  in  the  published  ac- 
counts of  great  families ;  and  his  in- 
stances or  Spencer  and  Montague 
might  be  increased  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble number  by  the  genealogical  acu- 
men of  a  Hunter,  a  Baker,  or  a  Sur- 


the  mountain  of  JE, 


gin  a,  bo 


Roseberry  Topping  is  the  mountain  of 
its  own  extensive  district,  or,  as  the 
country  people  express  it. 44  the  biggest 


For  example,  the  house  of  Peachy 
(late  Barons  Selsev),  descended  from 
a  respectable  famdy  of  Sussex  yeo- 
manry, or  minor  gentry,  is  made  to 
proceed  from  the  baronial  line  of 
Pechc,  of  Cambridgeshire,  without 
even  a  semblance  of  truth.  Again, 
what  proof  is  there  of  the  West  Indian 
planter  Lascellcs  deriving  his  race 
from  those  of  Dugdale's  Baronage? 
of  the  London  mercer,  Ryder,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Rythers  of  Wales  P  of 

*  See  the  account  in  the  Athenaeum 
(p.  10S5).  for  November  1,  1845. 
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the  Darners,  from  the  stock  of  anachronism  of  the  Herald  Glover, 
D'Ameri  ?  of  the  Berties,  from  an  il-  when  that  functionary  introduces  him 
lustrious  line  of  German  exiles?  of  the  as  the  son  of  Reginald  Herbert,  the 
Rushouts,  from  the  Roalts?  of  the  brother  and  heir  of  Herbert  Fitz-Peter. 
Cecils,  from  the  Sitsilts  ?  or  of  the  There  is,  I  presume,  sufficient  evi- 
Townshends,  from  a  Norman  baron  of  dence  that  Herbert  Fitz-Peter  (who, 
the  same  name,  unheard  of  and  un-  if  not  a  Baron  of  the  realm,  at  least 
known  in  that  duchy  ?  Nay,  a  real  held  his  land*  by  military  service,  and 
critic  would  give  pause  ere  he  appears  to  have  been  Lord  of  Breck- 
admitted  the  claim  of  Fielding  to  nock,  among  many  other  possessions) 
legitimate  consanguinity  with  the  died  in  1247,  or  1248,  leaving  Regi- 
house  of  Hapsburg ;  whilst  he  could  nald  his  brother  and  heir  ;  but  whether 
afford  only  a  smile  at  the  invention  Reginald  himself  had  a  brother  named 
of  the  flatterer  who  could  convert  Peter,  or  whether  Reginald  had  a 
the  unpromising  race  of  Dawson  into  younger  son  of  that  name,  or  whether 
scions  from  the  house  of  Ossune.  one  or  the  other  is  identified  with 
I  was  more  particularly  attracted  Peter  Herbert,  the  husband  of  Alice 
to  this  subject  by  a  slight  inquiry,  Brodespere,  who,  from  whatever  stock 
which  I  had  rather  contemplated  than  derived,  was,  I  think,  the  ancestor 
made,  into  the  origin  of  the  house  of  of  the  Herberts, — is  a  matter  of  doubt, 
Herbert,  Marquesses  of  Powis,  and  so  far  as  Collins's  information  extends. 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  Montgomery,  and  The  same  sort  of  tangible  evidence 
Carmarthen ;  a  race  indeed  sufficiently  which  proves  that  Herbert  Fitz-Peter 
illustrious  in  its  historical  characters,  died  without  issue,  and  left  his  brother 
to  require  no  false  glare  of  hypothetical  Reginald  his  heir,  shews  him  also  to 
pedigree ;  but  whose  real  source,  from  be  the  son  of  Peter  Herbert,  a  baron 
that  very  circumstance,  is  not  perhaps  of  the  realm  in  the  reign  of  King 
unworthy  of  investigation.  The  com-  John,  and  that  his  father,  Herbert 
mon  ancestor  of  the  various  lines  of  Fitz-Herbert,  was  chamberlain  to 
Herbert  is  beyond  doubt  a  Welshman,  King  Stephen,  from  whom,  says  Cam- 
Thomas  ap  Gwilim  ap  Jenkin,  of  den  (perhaps  with  passive  caution), 
Llansanfraed,  living  in  the  reign  of  "  the  noble  family  ot  Herbert  deduce 
Richard  the  Second ;  who  acquired  their  original." — Brit.  233.  But  if  we 
the  Castle  of  Ragland,  in  Monmouth-  ascend  higher  up  this  mountain  of 
shire,  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  genealogy,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Morley,  lord  of  fountain  from  whence  issued  this  sub- 
that  place,  which  possession  is  at  this  day  sequently  potent  stream,  we  are  again 
inherited  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  ,  as  assailed  by  the  doubt,  whether  to  fix 
representative  of  his  ancestress,  Eliza-  on  "  Herbert  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
beth  Herbert,  the  daughter  anil  heiress  the  First,  or  on  Henry  Fitz-Herbert, 
of  William  second  Earl  of  Pembroke  chamberlain  to  the  said  king." 
of  the  first  creation,  married  to  his  If  your  correspondent  X.  Y.  or  any 
direct  male  ancestor,  Charles  Somer-  other,  can  throw  any  light  on  these  dif- 
set,  first  Earl  of  Worcester.  This  ticulties,  he  will  oblige  a  retired  lover 
Thomas  ap  Gwilim  is  said  by  Collins  of  antiquity,  who  has  no  means  of 
to  have  descended  in  the  fifth  degree  searching  those  stores  of  information 
from  a  Peter  Herbert,  married  41  as  which  are  deposited  in  our  national 
the  British  Heralds  assert,"  to  Alice,  archives,  and  who  has  no  longer  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Brethin  Brode-  opportunity  of  conveniently  consulting 
spere.  To  this  point  there  is,  I  think,  those  luminaries  of  genealogy  and 
sure,  at  least  fair  evidence,  inas-  topography,  who,  by  the  dfligence, 
much  as  Reginald  Herbert,  the  son  of  learning,  and  acuteness  which  they 
Peter,  inherited  Llanhowel  through  his  have  brought  to  the  task,  have  spread 
mother  Brethin.  But  who  this  Peter  so  much  interest  over  those  objects 
Herbert  might  be,  seems  a  question  to  of  their  pursuit. 
Collins  himself,  who  is  startled  at  the  Yours,  &c.  Wiltonensis, 
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Mb.  Urban,          Cork,  May  9.  des  compter  vont  trds  mal and  to 

YOUR  publication  for  this  month  the  latter,  "  Ma  fortune  prend  une 

opens  with  a  valuable  critique,  so  far  tournure  si  diabolique,  que  je  serai 

as  it  extends,  on  Lord  Brougham*  peut-etre  obb'ge  de  travaillei"  pour 

Life  of  Voltaire,  constituting  part  of  vivre."    In  fact,  his  entire  family  in- 

his  lordship's  recent  volume,  on  "  The  heritance    from  father  and  brother 

Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  only  amounted  to  four  thousand  francs 

flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III."  a-year,  though  at  his  death  he  cn- 

That  the  learned  peer  came  inade-  joyed  an  income  fully  equivalent  to 

cjuately  prepared  for  the  undertaking  1 0,000/.  sterling,  otherwise  acquired 

is  there  unequivocally  expressed,  and  through  a  variety  of  combined  chan- 

would  have  been  far  more  largely  nels.    The  advance  of  fortune  from 

proved,  had  the  critic  included  in  his  2001.  or  300/.  a-year  (strictly  only 

project  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  160/.),  to  10,000/.  is  not  usual  in  lite- 

tlie  work  than  that  to  which  he  has  rary  life. 

limited  himself, — "  of  giving  to  your  Again,  Lord  Brougham,  copying 

readers  some  idea  of  the  opinions  en-  Condorcet,  says,  "  A  small  estate,  pos- 

tertained  of  Voltaire's  writings  by  sessed  by  the  father,  was  called  Vol- 

persons  of  his  own  nation,  who  lived  taire ;  and  the  custom  being  in  those 

in  later  times."    Two  or  three  of  his  days  for  younger  children  of  wealthy 

lordship's  errors  are  cursorily  adverted  commoners  to  take  the  name  of  their 

to ;  but  numerous,  beyond  general  ob-  estate,  leaving  the  family  name  to  the 

seryation,  will  be  found  those  which  eldest,  Francois  Marie,  as  the  younger 

strict  inquiry  must  discover.    A  re-  of  the  two  sons,  took  the  name  of 

ference  to  the  anterior  numbers  of  Voltaire."    Now  all  this  is  utterly 

this  Journal,    had  their   character  groundless,  for  no  such  property  was 

suited  his  plan,  would  have  enabled  possessed  by  the  father,  or  in  truth 

the  reviewer  to  correct  several,  as  I  existed ;  and  the  name  was  simply  the 

shall  have  occasion  to  indicate ;  inde-  anagram  of  his  paternal  one,  with  the 

pendently  of  others,  which  collectively,  distinctive  addition  of  l.j.  for  lejeuney 

in  detailed  elucidation,  would  occupy  or  junior,  his  brother  bemg  the  senior, 

a  greater  space  than  discretion  pre-  or  faine,  as  in  the  Dupin  family  at 

scribes  to  me.    Some  few,  however,  the  present  day.     The  proof  will 

of  flagrant  commission,  which  cannot  be  thus  established  incontrovertibly 

be  lightly  passed  over,  will  probably  when  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
strike  his  lordship's   admirers  with 

surprise.  arocbt  l.  j. 

Our  ex-chancellor's  object,  accord-  123  456  7  8 

ing  to  the  reviewer,  "  was  to  give  us  voltairk 

a  more  authentic  portrait  of  Voltaire  4  57  61825 

than  that  presented  by  Condorcet,  in  Every  letter  of  the  original  patro- 

his  Life  of  Voltaire;"  while,  in  fact,  he  nymic,  with  the  adjunct  of  l.j.  will  be 

has  adopted  nearly  all  that  biogra-  here  found  repeated  in  the  assumed 

phcr's  faults.    Thus,  he  states  that  the  appellative  of  Voltaire,  the  letter  u  in 

poet's  father  "  filled  the  place  of  trea-  Arouet,  and  /  in  jeune,  being,  it  is 

surer  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  an  well  known,  the  same,  or  at  least  al- 

exchequer  office  of  considerable  emo-  ways  confounded  or  convertible  with 

lument "  (page  12);  words  borrowed  the  v  and  t,  adopted  in  the  new  name, 

from  Condorcet,  but  M.  Le  Pan,  ano-  In  1719  this  alteration  was  made,  for 

ther  biographer,  demonstrably  shews,  Voltaire  had  little  fondness  for  the 

from  the  existing  registers  of  the  of-  family  designation.    w  Je  vous  ai  en- 

fice,  that  the  situation  held  by  Arouet,  vove  ma  signature,  dans  laquellc  j'ai 

the  father,  was  a  subordinate  one;  oublie  le  nom  d' Arouet,  quej'oublic 

and  Voltaire's  own   correspondence  assez  volontiers,"  are  the  expressions 

with  Theriot,  under  date  of  24  Sep-  of  a  letter  to  his  Parisian  agent,  the 

tember,  1724,  and  with  Madame  de  Abbe  Moussinot,  the  17th  May,  174L 

Bernieres,  in  the  month  of  July,  1725,  Some  years  since  fac-sirailes  of  the 

&c.  represents  the  derived  salary  as  original  J  signature,  "  Arouet  1.  j.'* 

inconsiderable.    To  the  former  he  were  produced  in  the  Lettrea  Cham- 

writes,  "  Nos  affaires  .le  la  ebwubre  pcimm.   (But  see  UlQ  Dublin  Ke- 

Gktt.  Mag,  Vol.  XXVL  E 
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view,  No.  36,  for  a  more  enlarged 
development  of  this  and  other 
associated  misstatements  of  Lord 
Brougham's  hasty  production.) 

His  lordship,  at  page  79,  says  that 
on  the  whole  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  to  question  the  Platonic  cha- 
racter of  Voltaire's  intercourse  with 
Madame  Du  Chatelet,  which  the  re- 
viewer passingly  notes  as  a  mistake ; 
but  distinct  evidence  of  its  criminality, 
open  and  unveiled,  is  deducible  from 
Voltaire's  correspondence,  and  at- 
tested by  an  accumulation  of  contem- 
poraneous testimony,  which  assures 
us  that  the  lady  had  been  rather  pro- 
digal of  her  favours  ;  for  amongst  her 
previous  lovers,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
was  beyond  doubt  a  successful  one, 
aud  both  during  and  after  Voltaire's 
intercourse,  the  handsome  Marquis  de 
St.  Lambert  was  admitted  to  her  bed. 
He  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  child 
whose  birth  caused  her  deuth,  for 
which  Voltaire  bitterly  reproached 
him,  and  sympathised  with  the  passive 
husband  on  this  consequence  of  the 
triumph  obtained  by  their  younger 
rival  over  both.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  the  two  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  age  were  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
superior  personal  attractions  of  St. 
Lambert ;  for,  some  few  years  after,  he 
was  preferred  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  by 
Madame  dc  Houdetot,  the  eccentric 
Genevan's  only  genuine  love. 

The  reviewer  truly  observes,  that 
Lord  Brougham  most  erroneously 
ascribes  to  Voltaire  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  lirst  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Perizonius,  in  his  "  Animadversiones 
Ilistoriea?,  in  quibus  quam  plurima 
in  priscis  Romanarum  rerum  auctori- 
bus  notantur,"  (Amsterd.  1685,  8vo), 
had  long  preceded  him  in  the  same 
line;  as  did  Vico,  in  his  "Cinque 
Libri  de  lMncipj  d'una  Scienza 
Nuova,"  first  published  at  Naples,  iu 
1725;  and  again,  Beaufort  in  his 
"  Dissertations  sur  l'lncertitude  des 
cinq  premiers  siecles  dc  l'llistoirc  Ro- 
mainc,"  which  appeared  in  1738.  All 
these,  with  others,  had  expressed  the 
views  more  recently  unfolded  by 
Nicbuhr ;  whereas  Voltaire's  observa- 
tions first  met  the  public  eye  in  an 
article  of  the  Encyclopedic,  printed 
in  1757. 

At  page  108,  our  learned  lord  says, 


that  "  the  best  of  Voltaire's  romances 
are  Zadig,  one  beautiful  chapter  of 
which  our  Parnell  has  versified  and 
improved  in  his  Hermit ;  the  Ingenu, 
and,  above  all,  Candide."  Now,  as 
to  the  first,  Parnell  died  in  1717,  be- 
fore Voltaire  had  ever  published  a 
page  in  prose,  and  anterior  by  thirty- 
one  years  to  his  Zadig,  here  repre- 
sented as  our  countryman's  model! 
This  c  hapter  of  Zadig  pillaged  from, 
and  not  borrowed  by,  Parnell,  is  the 
twentieth;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
plagiarism  by  Freron,  became  the 
source  of  Voltaire's  deadly  hatred. 
44  Ce  n'est  r>as  assez  de  rendrc  Freron 
ridicule ;  l'ccraser  est  le  plaisir,"  wrote 
the  palriarche  to  D'Argental,  the  15th 
February,  1761.  He  similarly  perse- 
cuted and  denounced  to  the  higher 
powers  many  more  objects  of  bis 
enmity ;  Maupertuis,  La  Beaumelle, 
Jore,  the  two  Rousseaus,Des  Fontaines, 
&c. ;  for  if  he  preached,  he  certainly 
did  not  practise,  toleration.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  tale  of  Candide,  Lord 
Brougham  affirms  44  that  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  of  it  with  unstinted  admiration, 
jirofessing  that  had  he  seen  it  he 
should  not  have  written  his  Rasselas." 
On  two  occasions  only  do  we  find 
Johnson  allude  to  Candide;  at  page 
331  of  the  first,  and  221  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  Boswell,  in  Croker's  8vo. 
edition ;  and  in  neither  is  his  lordship's 
assertion  supported.  44  Voltaire's 
Candide  is  wonderfully  similar  in  its 
plan  and  conduct  to  Rasselas,"  observes 
Boswell,  adding,  44  in  so  much  that  I 
have  heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they 
had  not  been  published  so  closely  one 
after  the  other,  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that 
which  came  latest  was  taken  from  the 
other."  Here,  surely,  Johnson's  lan- 
guage by  no  means  conveys  the  sense 
attributed  to  it,  44  that  had  he  seen  the 
Candide,  he  would  never  have  written 
his  own  tale."  And  when  in  the 
fourth  volume  we  find  him  remark, 
44  that  Candide  had  more  power  in  it 
than  any  thing  that  Voltaire  had 
written,'  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
Johnson's  depreciation  of  Voltaire's 
talents  reduces  this  relative  merit  to 
a  very  slender  eulogy,  expressive  cer- 
tainly of  no  special  admiration,  as 
averred  by  Lord  Brougham.  John- 
son's words  arc  therefore  manifestly 
misconstrued. 
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Voltaire's  recollection  of  the  English 
tongue,  in  his  old  age,  is  laudably 
mentioned  by  the  learned  peer,  and 
exemplified  by  the  distich  addressed 
to  the  late  Joseph  Cradock,  in  return 
for  this  gentleman's  tragedy  of  Zo- 
beide,  founded  on  the  French  poet's 
drama,  "  Les  Scythes,"  viz. 

"  Thanks  to  your  rouse,  a  foreign  copper 
shines, 

Turned  intojroM.  and  coined  in  sterling  lines." 

But  this  effort  at  once  recalls  to  our 
memory  Lord  Roscommon's  words : 

"  The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line 
Drawn  to  French  wire  would  through  whole 
pages  shine." 

The  plagiarism  is  obvious.  Vol- 
taire's letter,  dated  21st  October,  1773, 
ami  pilfered  verse,  first  appeared  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,  and  will  again  be  found 
alluded  to  in  the  same  journal  for 
December,  1844,  page  .586.  llis 
lordship,  on  this  occasion,  confers  a 
doctor*  degree  on  Air.  Cradock,  who 
never  enjoyed  that  title.  II.  Walpole 
remarks  on  a  letter  from  Voltaire  to 
Lord  Lyttelton,  "  that  not  one  word 
of  it  was  in  tolerable  English "  (Cor- 
respondence with  Sir  H.  Mann,  vol.  i. 
p.  21);  and  surely  the  few  altered 
words  in  Lord  Roscommon's  spirited 
distich  offered  no  evidence  of  liis  re- 
tained English,  though  while  in  this 
country  he  had  acquired  its  familiar 
use,  afterwards  so  perverted  in  his 
commentaries  on  Slniksperc,  whom  he 
calls  a  Merry-andrcw,  in  a  letter  to 
D'Alembert,*10th  Aug.  1774. 

A  striking  picture,  asserts  Lord 
Brougham,  (at  page  128,)  of  Vol- 
taire's powers  of  conversation  is  given 
by  Goldsmith,  who  passed  an  evening 
in  his  company  about  the  year  17.54. 
No  man  whom  he  had  ever  seen  ex- 
celled Voltaire,  and  u  Goldsmith  had 
lived  with  the  most  famous  wits  of  the 
world,  especially  of  his  own  country — 
with  Burke,  Windham,  Johnson,  Beau- 
clerk,  Fox,"  &c.  There  arose  a  dispute 
in  the  party  upon  the  English  taste 
and  literature — Diderot  was  the  first 
to  join  battle  with  Fontenelle,  who 
defeated  him  easily.  "  Voltaire,  con- 
tinues Goldsmith,  remained  silent  and 
passive  for  a  long  while.  At  last, 
about  midnight,  he  began  and  spoke 
for  nearly  three  hours.  Never  was  I 
so  much  charmed,  nor  ever  was  bo 


absolute  a  victory  as  he  garaed.M  This 
well-told  story  was  already  ani- 
madverted on  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  April,  1 837,  page  359,  and 
for  the  subsequent  July,  page  14, 
where  thk  whom:  was  proved  a  purr 
fiction,  invented  by  Goldsmith  to 
enliven  his  sketch  of  Voltaire's  life. 
Not  a  word  of  rnB  graphic  nar- 
rative is  true ;  for,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  article  just  quoted  of  this  peri- 
odical, grounded  on  irrefragable  au- 
thorities (Voltaire's,  Diderot's,  &c.) 
such  a  meeting  never  occurred.  Vol- 
taire remained  absent  from  Paris,  the 
scene  of  the  tale,  from  1750  to  1778, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  been 
there  in  or  about  1754,  nor  had  Gold- 
smith ever  been  out  of  England  till  this 
last-mentioned  vear.  Never,  again,  had 
Diderot  met  Fontenelle  in  Voltaire's 
society  (see  Diderot  and  Grimm's 
Memoircs  Ilistoriques,tome  1,  p.  339) ; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that  Fon- 
tenelle at  this  period,  (1755,  for  until 
then  Goldsmith  had  never  been  in 
Paris,)  only  wanted  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  of  a  full  century,  with  a  defect  of 
hearing,  which  even  an  applied  trumpet, 
we  are  assured  by  Marmontel,  (Me- 
moircs, tome  I,  p.  300,)  could  scarcely 
conquer,  we  are  avStonished  at  Lord 
Brougham's  sanction  to  his  introduc- 
tion as  an  interlocutor  and  fixed 
auditor  for  three  hours  after  midnight, 
on  such  an  occasion.  His  lordship 
admits,  at  page  13,  the  centenarian's 
age,  but  lost  sight  of  it  in  adopting 
this  absurd  fiction.  Then,  on  assert- 
ing that  Goldsmith  hud  associated 
with  Fox  and  Windham,  he  should 
have  known  that  Goldsmith's  story 
was  published  in  1 759,  when  the  former 
was  just  ten,  and  the  latter  nine  years 
old,  rather  premature,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  be  classed  with  those  "  most 
famous  wits,"  from  consorting  with 
whom  the  writer  may  be  presumed 
competent  to  appreciate  the  com- 
parative |K)wcr  of  Voltaire's  conversa- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  combine, 
indeed,  so  striking  a  series  of  incon- 
sistencies, which  yet  have  been  crowned 
bv  the  accomplished  peer's  adoption. 

His  lordship,  at  p.  Ill,  assigns  just 
praise  to  Voltaire  for  his  zealous  ad- 
vocacy of  the  innocence  of  Calas,  and 
patronage  of  the  family ;  but,  as  re- 
marked by  the  reviewer,  the  belief  in 
that  innocence  was  by  no  means  so 
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faeral  at  Toulouse,  where,  in  1793, 
heard  several  impartial  and  most 
respectable  persons,  witnesses  of  the 
trial,  maintain  the  full  justice  of  the 
sentence,  though  my  own  impression 
of  the  unhappy  man's  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  popular  delusion  continued 
unchanged.  I  might  here  again  refer 
to  the  columns  of  this  Magazine,  but, 
in  fact,  scarcely  can  any  of  Lord 
Brougham's  multitudinous  aberra- 
tions be  cited  which  will  not  l>e  en- 
countered by  an  anticipated  correction 
in  this  journal.  See  iu  the  number 
for  December  1 838,  page  596,  and  in 
that  for  November  1839,  p.  498,  and  a 
special  article  in  that  for  December 
1842,  on  his  lordship's  "  Political 
Philosophy,"  with  numerous  occasional 
indications  of  incidental  erring^ ;  but 
his  lordship's  carelessness  of  inquiry 
or  assertion  is,  in  truth,  most  glaring, 
while  in  daily  increase,  as  he  continues 
to  write  on  subjects  not  within  the 
sj  there  of  his  personal  observation,  such 
as  his  sketches  of  British  contemporary 
statesmen,  which  are  always  replete 
with  instruction  and  entertainment. 

But  of  all  the  strange  and  anomalous 
views  of  Lord  Brougham,  his  con- 
struction of  blasphemy  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  removal  of  the  impu- 
tation from  Voltaire,  must  appear  most 
flagrant.  Without,  however,  quoting 
his  words,  lor  the  sophism  which  they 
convey  has  occupied  considerable  room 
in  his  volume,  we  may  oppose  to  him 
Blackstone's  distinct  contradiction  of 
the  interpretation.  "  The  fourth  species 
of  offences,"  states  that  author  (book  iv. 
chap.  4),  "  more  immediately  against 
God  and  religion,  is  that  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Almighty,  by  denying 
his  being  or  providence,  or  by  con- 
tumelious reproaches  of  our  Saviour 
Christ.  Whither  also  may  be  referred 
all  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and 
ridicule."  Now  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  Voltaire's  works  will  shew 
that  nearly  all  the  lucubrations  of  his 
old  age,  exclusive  of  various  attacks 
on  Christianity  in  his  younger  days, 
were  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the 
Christian  creed,  and  revelation  in 
general,  by  every  engine  of  contumely 
and  ridicule.  His  Facetiex,  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,  &c.  have  hardly 
another  object,  which  is  pursued  with 
satanic  virulence,  but  of  which  we 


forbear  soiling  these  pages  with  ex- 
amples. To  prove,  however,  that  his 
warfare — his  constant  exhortation — 
"Ecrasez  1'infame,"  had  an  unequivocal 
application  to  Christianity  in  its  com- 
prehensive sphere,  and  was  not  directed 
against  his  native  faith  solely,  from  a 
mass  of  evidence  1  shall  briefly  cite 
his  letter  of  26th  June,  1765,  to  his 
confederate  in  evil,  Helvetius : — u  Nous 
avons,"  says  he,  "  des  livres  qui  d£- 
montrent  la  faussetc  et  l'horreur  des 
dogmes  chrctiens ;  mais  nous  aurions 
besoin  d'un  ouvrage  qui  fit  voir  coni- 
bien  la  morale  des  vrais  philosopher 
l'cmporte  sur  celle  du  chnstianisine." 
And,  in  a  letter  to  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine, the  4th  April,  1 771,  he  earnestly 
supplicates  her  u  d'engager  Aly-Bey 
de  faire  rebatir  le  temple  de  Jerusa- 
lem," with  the  obvious  design  of  dis- 
proving, by  visible  demonstration,  the 
prophesied'  doom  and  irrevocable  fall 
of  that  stored  edifice. 

Our  learned  lord,  however,  would 
gladly  confine  the  eternal  denunciation, 
"  Kcrasez  1'infame,"  in  appliance  to 
Voltaire's  parental  creed,  the  asserted 
corruptions  of  which,  Hashing  on  his 
hero's  precocious  mind,  the  noble 
biographer  presents  as  the  cause  and 
palliation  of  his  religious  infidelity. 
"  He  is  not  to  be  blamed,"  adds  his  lord- 
ship, "for  having  begun  to  doubt  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  in  consequence 
of  his  attention  having  originally  been 
directed  to  the  foundations  of  the 
system,  by  a  view  of  the  falsehoods 
which  have  been  built  ujkmi  those 
truths."  (page  6.)  On  this  deduction 
of  source  and  emanating  consequence 
we  must,  in  fairness  of  argument,  trace 
and  acknowledge,  from  a  consonance 
of  result,  an  identity  of  cause;  and,  if 
so,  are  not  all  the  dissident  per- 
suasions from  the  Church  of  Rome 
equally  amenable  for  the  spiritual 
perversion  of  their  original  communi- 
cants ?  Must  we  not,  therefore,  in 
parity  of  reasoning,  impute  to  our 
established  Church,  and  to  the  other 
sections  of  Christianity,  the  religious 
delinquency  of  the  Bolingbrokes, 
Shaftesburys,Chesterfields,  theHobbes, 
Tiudalls,  Chubbs,  Collins,  Halleys, 
Humes,  Gibbons,  Adam  Smiths, 
Paynes,  Home  Tookes,  Carlisles,  San- 
dersons, &c.  &c.  among  ourselves;  and 
abroad,  of  Frederick  oi  Prussia,  Catha- 
rine of  Russia,  (born  aud  educated  in 
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the  Protestant  faith,)  with  most  of 
the  professors  of  Protestant  Germany, 
Kant,  Hegel,  Weissc,  Bauer;  also  those 
of  Geneva  anil  its  pastors,  as  described 
by  D'Alembert  iu  1757,  and  confirmed 
by  the  very  recent  testimony  of  Mr. 
S.  Lain*;?  (Notes  of  a  Traveller,  page 
.126.)  Nor  should  we  omit  in  tliis  un- 
hallowed list  the  conspicuous  names  of 
Bayle,  Straus.*,  Holbach,  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  with  nu- 
merous other  professed  or  virtual  in- 
fidels. And,  though  less  notorious,  not 
less  certain  is  the  absence  df  Christian 
faith  iu  those  constantly  invoked  pillars 
of  our  established  creed  and  consti- 
tution, the  great  Chatham,  and  his 
equally  renowned  son.  For  this  melan- 
choly fact  we  have  the  high  authority 
of  the  benevolent  Wilberforce,  the 
younger  Pitt's  bosom  friend  tor  many 
years,  who,  in  a  confidential  letter  of 
his  correspondence  (vol.  ii.),  mourn- 
fully dwells  on  the  subject  to  his  friend 
Mr.'  Gisborne.  "Lord  Chatham,  T 
fear,  died  without  the  smallest  thought 
of  God,"  says  the  celebrated  phi- 
lanthropist. And  of  the  son  he  states 
that,  in  his  final  hour,  this  great 
minister  was  alike  indisposed  to  per- 
form any  religious  act,  though  he 
allowed  his  college  tutor,  Dr.  Toraline, 
then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  rather  re- 
luctantly, it  would  appear,  to  read  a 
prayer,  which  the  dying  statesman 
had  at  first  objected  to  hear.  No 
further  intercourse  of  a  sacred  nature, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  apprehended,  took 
place  before  or  after,  and  the  narrative 
of  the  public  prints  could  not,  he  adds, 
l>e  true.  But  with  far  more  energy  of 
assertion,  we  are  assured  by  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  an  attendant  of  the 
death-bed,  "that  her  uncle,  William 
Pitt,  never  went  to  church,  or  talked 
of  religion,  while  Dr.  Prctyinan  (the 
same  as  Tomline)  thought  proper  to 
put  into  his  dying  mouth  some  pious 
aspirations. — A  decided*  /iV,"  adds  her 
uncourteous  ladyship,  who  participated 
in  the  misfortune  of  family  unbelief. 
We  thus  see  to  what  extent  of  unde- 
sirable responsibility  Lord  Brougham, 


*  Decided  is  the  enervated  substitute 
of  this  eccentric  female's  original  and  more 
characteristic  epithet  of  d—d,  by  her 
considerate  biographer,  as  I  have  heard, 
and  may,  however  unladylike  the  uttered 
expression  was,  easily  believe. 


in  the  intensity  of  his  aversion  to  one 
creed,  exposes  all  others,  of  which 
severally  some  representative  will  be 
here  discoverable. 

His  lordship  overlooks,  or  passes 
without  corresponding  animadversion, 
the  vile  and  odious  devices  which 
Voltaire  unscrupulously  practised  and 
recommended  to  his  votaries,  in  pro- 
pagation of  his  ant  i- Christian  warfare. 
"  Mentez,  mes  amis — mentez — non  pas 
timidetnent,  non  pas  pour  un  temps, 
mais  hardiment  et  toujours,"  he  un- 
blushingly  wrote  to  his  friend  Theriot, 
the  21st  of  October,  1736.  And  the 
decease  of  every  eminent  writer  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  some  posthu- 
mous publication  attributed  to  him, 
however  contradictory  to  his  principles. 
New  editions,  too,  were  printed  of 
various  esteemed  works,  such  as  "  Pas- 
cal's Thoughts,"  "Eulcr's  Letters,"  &c. 
interpolated  with  passages,  in  utter 
estrangement  of  the  object  of  these 
assertors  of  Christianity.  His  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  used  little  delicacy 
in  characterising  Voltaire :  "  L'amour 
de  Targent  vous  tourmcnte  ;  ne  me 
forcez  pas  de  vous  hair," — expressions 
which  his  lordship  indulgently  inter- 
prets as  applied  to  her  uncle's  temper, 
but  which  surely  bear  a  much  more 
comprehensive  construction ;  as  still 
more  explicitly  does  the  succeeding 
sentence,  "Vous  etes  le  dernier  des 
homines  par  le  co;ur." 

Our  learned  j)ecr,  I  may  observe, 
has  omitted  Voltaire's  appropriate  and 
indignant  reply  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Kohan-Chabot  s  insolent  demand  as 
to  who  he  wjis  after  their  altercation 
at  the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Sully,  "  Je 
suls  le  premier  de  mon  nom,  et  vous  le 
dernier  du  votre,"  an  antithesis  which, 
in  his  "  Rome  Sauvce,"  he  makes  Cicero 
retort  on  Catiline ;  ami  Voltaire  often 
acted  the  part  of  Cicero  in  this  piece, 
by  far  the  most  successful  of  his  per- 
sonal exhibitions,  on  his  own  theatre. 

"  Mon  nom  commence  en  moi ;  de  votre 

bonneur  jaloux, 
Tremblez  que  votre  nom  ne  finisse  en  vous." 

Many,  very  many  other  omissions  in 
this  biography,  and  some  of  importance 
to  the  subject,  I  eotdd  indicate  or  sup- 
ply, did  my  prescribed  bounds  permit 
me  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  ex-keeper  of  the 
royal  conscience,  who,  in  reference  to 
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a  work  of  deepest  obscenity  and  pro- 
fanation, coolly  writes  at  page  58, — 
44  The  Pucelle  was  begun  to  amttse  him 
while  obliged  to  fly  from  Paris  in  1734, 
by  the  persecutions  he  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  his  "Letters  on  England." 
This,  truly,  is  a  singular  innocence 
of  expression  applied  to  one  of  the 
most  infamous  and  corruptive  pro- 
ductions of  perverted  talent  or  de- 
bauched imagination,  though  his  lord- 
ship had,  in  a  previous  page  (42),  more 
suitably  adverted  to  this  abominable 
poem. 

Still,  with  your  reviewer,  whose 
discriminative  taste  and  impartiality  of 
judgment,  in  weighing  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  learned  peers  composi- 
tion, I  cannot  but  applaud,  T  cordiallv 
agree  in  commending  his  lordships 
critical  remarks  on  Voltaire's  dramatic 
poems  and  minor  effusions,  when  the 
latter  are  not  licentious  ;  but  his  lord- 
ship much  overrates  the  Ilenriadc. 
Haylcy,  in  his  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry, 
has  not  ill  characterised  it : 

"Thy  verse  displays,  beneath  an  epic  name, 
Wit's  flinty  spark  for  Fancy's  solar  flame." 

Though  praised  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
for  its  good  sense,  and  exalted  .far 
beyond  its  value  by  Marmontel,  it  is 
not  read.  Of  his  comedies,*  they  arc 
utter  failures,  all ;  but  whic  of  the 
tragic  compositions  are  of  high  merit, 
aucTi  as  Me  rope,  Zaire,  with  one  or 
two  more.  Napoleon,  however,  who, 
according  to  M.  Thiers,  in  his  recent 
publication  on  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,  "avait  autant  d'esprit  que 
Voltaire,"  (livre  vi.)  entertained  no 
advantageous  opinion  of  the  poet's 
dramatic  genius.  In  Las  Casa*  (Avril, 
22—25,  1816)  we  raid:  "Racine  et 
Voltaire  ont  fait  les  frais  de  ees  soirees. 
Phedre,  Athalic,  qui  nous  etaicnt  lues 
ar  l'Eiupercur,  ont  fait  nos  delices. 
ajoutait  des  observations  et  des 
commcntaircs,  qui  leur  donnaient  un 
nouveau  prix.  Mahomet,  au  contraire, 
acte*  l'objctdc  sa  plus  vive  critique,"  &c 
44 II  est  ctonnant,"  proceeded  the  E.\- 
Emperor,  "combien  jwu  Voltaire  sup- 
porte  la  lecture.  On  ne  croira  qu'avee 
peine,  qu'au  moment  de  la  revolution 
Voltaire  cut  detronc  Corneille  ct  Ra- 
cine."    Elsewhere,  Napoleon  says  that 

*  In  his  Nanine,  we  find  this  verse  of 
ill-sounding  alliteration. 
«« Non,  it  n'y  a  rien  que  Naninc  n'honore !" 


ft 


Voltaire  was  4'boursoufle,peunaturel,H 
though  he  highly  eulogized  a  particular 

scene  of 44  (Edipe."  Had  Corneille  lived 
under  the  imperial  sway,  he  would 
have  been  created  a  Prince ;  and  of 
that  great  poet  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  that  Charlotte  Corday,  the 
patriotic  Judith  who  rid  the  world  of 
the  monster  Marat,  the  17th  July, 
179.'?,  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
him.  On  the  subject  of  literature,  we 
may  also  observe  that  Lord  Brougham, 
in  designating  the  elder,  or  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  calls  him  44  a  mid- 
ling  writer,"  though  long  the  ac- 
knowledged, the  undisputed  head  of 
the  lyric  rjoets  of  his  country,  unless, 
indeed,  his  supremacy  may  now  be 
contested  by  Beranger,  a  more  popular, 
from  the  national  character  of  his 
songs,  but  surely  not  a  superior  writer. 
Had  his  lordship  confided  less  in  his 
own,  and  more  in  the  critical  judgment 
of  the  French  on  Kousseau's  produc- 
tions, he  must  have  expressed  himself 
in  very  different  language  of  him  who, 
for  many  year.*,  was  distinguished  as 
44 1c  grand  Rousseau."  In  similar  de- 
preciation of  tint-rate  powers  of  com- 
position, and  I  may  truly  add  with 
equal  incompetency  of  estimating  the 
idiom  and  style  of  France,  he  has  as- 
serted that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
44  Confessions,"  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
wrote  in  inferior  French.  (Statesmen,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2IH.)  But  the  universal 
voice  of  France  places  the  "citizen 
of  (iencva"  in  the  first  line  of  her 
eloquent  and  impressive  authors ;  and 
now,  for  nearly  a  century,  he  stands 
unmoved  from  this  elevated  rank  and 
unsurpassed  height  of  fame,  however 
reprehensible  in  moral  or  political 
doctrine  he  may  be  considered. 

At  page  121,  our  learned  |>cer  con- 
fidently avers  44  that  Voltaire  had 
outlived  nil  his  detractors  all  his 
quarrels another  proof,  were  it  re- 
quired, of  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  French  literature,  or  its  con- 
tributors. Many  of  his  adversaries,  in 
fact,  survived  the  Ptttiiarche,  among 
whom  we  may  name  the  just-men- 
tioned Rousseau  (J.  J.),  to  whom  he 
had  applied  the  unseemly  epithets  of 
"polis.son — valet  deDiogene — une  ame 
petrie  de  boue  et  de  fief,"  &c.  because 
his  most  successful  rival  in  literary 
supremacy.  The  Abbe  Coger,  whom  he 
nicknamed  44  Coge  Pecus  ;"  the  Abbes 
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Nonotte,  Bcrthier,  and  Guenee,  with 
the  magistrate  M.  dc  Pompignan,  and 
Larcher  the  learned  translator  of 
Herodotus,  also  survived  him,  besides 
several  others,  less  publicly  known. 
Larcher's  death,  in  1812,  was  posterior 
to  Voltaire's  by  34  years.  He  had 
attracted  the  irritable  poet's  hate  by 
the  detection  of  various  chronological 
blunders. 

Voltaire's  ardent  and  successful 
exertions  to  rescue  the  memories  of 
Calas  and  Lally,  victims  of  variant 
prejudices,  from  enduring  stain,  well 
justify  his  lordship's  encomiums ;  but, 
though  the  cruel  sentence  on  young 
La  Barre  deserves,  in  its  unmeasured 
excess,  the  deepest  reprobation,  yet 
the  destruction  of  a  public  crucifix, 
:uid  chant  in  public  of  impious  songs,  to 
the  horror  and  scandal  of  the  |>eople, 
should  not  surely  be  lightly  overlooked 
as  unnoticcable  indiscretions,  such  as 
Voltaire,  with  consonant  feelings,  re- 
presents the  offences.  Very  different 
was  the  light  in  which  those  acts 
struck  the  Great  Frederick,  who,  in- 
fidel though  lie  was,  thus  addressed 
Voltaire,  the  7th  of  August,  176G:— 
u  La  scene  qui  s'est  passce  est  tragique ; 
mats  n'y  a-t-il  pas  de  la  faute  de  eeux 
quiontctepunisi'  ....  line  taut  pas  que 
la  philosophic  encourage  de  pareilles 
actions,  m  quelle  fronde  des  juges qui 
n'ont  pu  prouoncer  autrcinent  qu  ds 
ont  fait.  La  tolerance  ne  doit  pas 
s'ctendre  a  autoriser  l'eftronteric,  ct 
la  licence  de  j'eunes  etourdis,  qui  in- 
sult en  t  audacieusement  a  ce  que  le 
peuple  revere."  In  the  unfortunate 
youth's  pocket,  when  arrested,  w:is 
ibuud  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,  the  source  of  his 
perversion,  the  instigator  of  his  deeds, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  virtual  cause 
of  his  fate. 

Our  noble  and  learned  author's 
aberrations,  the  reader  may  be  assured, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  in- 
stances here  produced ;  but  these  ap- 
pear the  most  prominent,  and  will  suf- 
ficiently characterize  his  achievement, 
more  especially  when  supported,  as  we 
may  expect,  by  the  coinciding,  in 
substance,  though  varying  in  form, 
course  of  evidence  adopted  by  the  re- 
viewer, who  has  here  preceded  inc. 
Abundant,  too,  have  been  found  in  the 
other  articles  of  his  volume,  scientific 
and  literary,  the  field  and  harvest  of 


critical  animadversion;  and  his  lord- 
ship's fame  will  assuredly  be  little 
enhanced  by  the  late  rapid  emanations 
of  his  pen,  except,  as  before  mentioned, 
on  personages  and  events  stamped  on 
his  own  recollection.  He  abuses  his 
facility  of  composition ;  but,  as  has 
been  pointedly  said,  "  easy  writing  is 
damned  hard  reading ;"  and,  with  all  due 
admission  of  his  lordship's  multiplied  at- 
tainments, Boileau's  lines  on  Scudery's 
similar  hastiness  of  publication,  may  not 
be  altogether  inapplicable  to  some  of 
his  later  productions. 

"  Bienheureux  Scudtfry,  dont  la  fertile  plume 
Peut  tous  les  mois  sans  peine  enfanter  an 
volume, 

Ses  Merits,  il  est  vrai,  sans  force  et  languissanta, 
.  .  .  .  trouvent  pourtant,  quoi  qu'on  puissc 
dire,  [lea  lire." 

Un  marcband  pour  les  vendre  et  des  gens  pour 

Satire  U,  v.  77-83. 

Transferring  the  further  consideration 
of  his  lordship's  biography  of  the 
celebrated  arch-infidel  to  your  able 
critic, 

1  am,  &c.  J.  H. 


Mb.  Urban,  May  15. 

1  VENTURE  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  the  authoress  of  a  highly 
interesting  work,  recently  published, 
appears  to  have  fallen,  in  her  prefatory 
remarks  upon  a  letter  from  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  to  her  brother, 
Lord  Stafford,  forming  No.  87  of  the 
"  Letters  of  ltoyal  and  Illustrious 
Ladies  of  Great  Britain." 

Miss  Wood  observes,  that  the  date 
of  the  letter  "must  be  posterior  to 
1.547,  when  Henry  Stafford  was  re- 
stored to  the  title  of  Lord  Stafford/* 
and  quotes  an  error  of  Dugdale,  with- 
out wholly  correcting  it,  viz.  that 
Henry,  the  restored  Baron  Stafford, 
and  lady  Ursula  his  wife,  had  only  one 
daughter,  "who  afterwards  married 
Sir  William  Neville,  of  Chevey."* 

The  assumption  that  the  date  of 
the  letter  was  posterior  to  1 547,  when 
Lord  Stafford  was  restored  to  his 
baronial  honours  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  appears  to  be  based  solely  on 
the  expression,  "  Lady  Stafford, '  as 
applied  by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  to 


*  The  manifest  error  of  "  Chevey,"  for 
Cliebsey,  appears  to  have  arisen  with  the  • 
printer,  as  the  passage   referred  to  ia 
the  Baronage  dearly  gives  Chebtty." 
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her  brother's  wife.  I  apprehend  that 
the  only  conclusion  as  to  date  which 
can  be  drawn  from  this  expression  is, 
that  the  letter  was  not  written  before 
1531.  In  that  year,  the  son  and 
natural  heir  of*  the  attainted  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  a  slight  glimmering 
of  royal  favour,  became  possessed  in 
fee  simple  of  a  very  small  yet  im- 
portant part  of  his  ancient  hereditary 
estates,  which,  by  peculiar  custom,  as 
old  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 
conferred  on  its  possessor  the  title 
or  appellation  of  baron,  or  Ltrd.  The 
case  referred  to  is  a  roval  grant,  tested 
15  July,  23  Hen.  Vfll.  (1531),*  of 
the  castle  and  manor  of  Stafford,  with 
all  its  members,  &c.  in  these  formal 
words,  44  Henrico  Stafford  Domino 
Stafford  et  Urxule  uxori  ejus  et  he- 
redibus  aids  de  corporibus  eorum  le- 
gitime procreati*  tlic word w Domino" 
as  a  title  applied  to  him,  occurring 
five  times  in  the  grant.  The  presence 
and  use  of  the  title  of  lord  in  this 
pvint,  the  grantee  not  being  at  the 
time  restored  nor  elevated  to  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  either  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
new  creation,  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence, that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VEIL 
the  crown  recognized  the  right  of  the 
possessor  of  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Stafford,  &c.  to  the  style  and  title  of 
lord  or  baron,  as  being  vested  in  the 
tenure  of  that  land  barony,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  confirmed  the 
•principle  enunciated  by  the  law,  said 
to  have  been  passed  aner  the  battle 
of  Evesham  and  surrender  of  Kenil- 
worth,f  circa  1266-7,  and  established 
by  Edward  the  First  and  his  suc- 
cessors, viz.  that  tenure  by  barony 
gave  no  right  to  demand  a  writ  of 
summons  to  Parliament,  nor  claim  to 
the  dignity,  rank,  and  privilege  of  a 
peer  o?  the  realm. J  further  weight 
is  added  to  this  evidence  from  the  fact 
of  the  title  being  applied  to  Lord 
Stafford  on  two  other  occasions.  In 
the  calendar  to  the  Close  Rolls  of 
26  Hen.  VIII.  (1534)  is  this  entry,  viz. 
"Indentura  facta  per  Henricum  domi- 
num  Stafford  et  alios  Johanni  Corbett 


*  Pat.  Rolls,  2.".  H.  8,  p.  2,  m.  3G. 
f  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  Camden's 
Britannia,  and  Banks's  Baronage. 
X  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer. 


armigero ;"  and  in  that  of  the  Pat. 
ltolls  of  31  Hen.  VIH.  (1539)  p.  3, 
there  is  this,  "Rex,  9° die  Julii,  concedit 
literas  paten  tea  de  Inuotessiinus  pro 
Domino  Stafford  de  castello  et  manerio 
de  Caus,"  &c. 

Upon  the  uuality  of  the  tenure  of 
Stafford  Ca.stle,  &c.  as  the  caput 
baronis,  I  may  further  remark  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  prior  to  the 
first  regularly  constituted  Parliament 
in  23  Edw.  I.  and  before  the  issuing 
of  the  earliest  special  writ  of  summons 
to  Parliament  to  a  member  of  the 
Stafford  family  (which  did  not  take 
place  till  the  summoning  the  Parlia- 
ment of  27  Edw.  L)  the  possessors  of 
the  castle  and  manor  of  Stafford,  by 
virtue  of  tenure,  are,  in  several  writs 
of  summons  for  military  service,  and 
in  every  such  case,  called  44 baro"  or 
44  le  Baron  de  Staff*  This  is  a  re- 
markable peculiarity,  of  which  there 
is  no  other  instance  on  record  until 

22  Edw.  I.  when  John  de  Greystok 
was  summoned  to  a  council  as  44  Baro 
de  Greystok."  In  every  case  of  a 
summons  to  Parliament  from  27  Edw.  I. 
down  to  the  charter  creating  Ralph 
Baron  of  Stafford  an  Earl,  25  Edw.  III. 
the  writs  to  the  Staffords  were  directed 
to  them  as  Barons  of  Stafford;  and 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Grey- 
stoks  the  custom  wax  peculiar  to  this 
family. ||  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  grant  of 

23  Hen.  VIII.  Lord  Stafford  assumed, 
and  his  circle  of  relatives  and  friends 
applied  to  him,  the  title  of  Lord  in 
1531,  which  wai  16  years  before  his 
restoration  to  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  a  patent 
creation  of  Baron  to  him  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  in  1  Edw.  VI. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  date 
of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  letter, — 
there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  in,  or  after  1545.  In  that  year, 
the  chief  subject  of  the  Duchess's  letter, 
her  youngest  niece  Dorothy  Stafford, 


§  Close  Rolls,  5  E.  l,dors.  m.  12; 
Welsh  Rolls,  10  E.  1,  dors.  m.  7  and  10 ; 
the  same,  11  E.  1,  dors.  m.  2  and  3 ;  the 
same,  15  E.  1,  dors.  m.  10. 

||  Summonses,  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer 
and  the  same  Reports. 
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who  was  bora  in  1526,*  became  the 
wife  of  William  Stafford  ;t  and  it  ia 
quite  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  letter 
and  postscript,  that  her  niece  was  not 
married  at  the  time  of  the  duchess's 
writing.  William  Stafford,  her  hus- 
band, was  second  son  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  of  Blatherwick,  who 
died  22  Sept.  1545.  He  had  before 
married  Mary,  the  sister  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  widow  of  William 
Gary,  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry 
VIIL  which  Mary  died  30  July, 
1543.J  In  1545,  the  year  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Dorothy  Stafford,  he  was 
dubbed  a  knight  by  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, in  Scotland,  on  23  Sept.§  In 
consequence  of  this  second  alliance, 
his  elder  brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, of  Blatherwick,  demised  to  him 
the  manor  of  Chebsey,  co.  Stafford.  || 

In  the  pedigree  of  Stafford,  in  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  this 
match  is  correctly  stated,  viz.  "Do- 
rothea, ux.  Will  Stafford  de  Chebsey 
Mil.  f  and  the  error  respecting  it  at 
p.  171,  quoted  by  Miss  Wood,  is  in 
the  Bodleian  copy  of  the  Baronage 
corrected  by  Dugdale's  own  hand. 

Regarding  the  other  daughters  of 
Henry  Lord  Stafford,  whom  Dugdale 
entirely  omits,  the  names  of  five,  be- 
sides Dorothy,  are  recorded  in  a  pe- 
digree in  the  Harleian  Collection,^ 
viz.  Anne,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Susan.  InVincent's  copies  of  the 
Visitations  of  Staffordshire  in  1583 
and  1614,  in  the  Heralds'  College,  only 
Mary  and  Dorothy  are  mentioned, 
and  the  former  as  not  having  married. 

Yours,  &c.   Ben j.  W.  Greenfield. 


Mr.  Urban,    Hiiddersfidd,  May  1. 

AT  the  instance  of  some  of  your 
philological  readers,  I  once  more  re- 
sume the  subject  of  the  affinities  of 


*  Stafford  MSS.  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Bagot,  which  date  corresponds  with 
those  given  in  her  monumental  inscription 
in  St  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  381,  f.  149,  and  4031, 
f.  118. 

X  Esc.  35  H.  8,  and  Harl.  MS.  640, 
p.  197. 

§  Harl.  MS.  6063,  art.  31. 

||  Chetwynd's  Coll.  as  quoted  in  Camp- 
bell's Sufford  Peerage,  and  Erdeswick's 
Staffordshire. 

%  HarL  MS.  2096,  fol.  176  b. 
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languages.  After  submitting  to  your 
readers  a  few  other  instances  in  proof 
of  an  original  connection  between  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  Hebrew,  or  a  lan- 
guage of  which  the  Hebrew  is  a  dialect, 
I  shall  proceed  to  show  a  similar,  and 
yet  more  evident,  affinity  subsisting 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  It  is  evident, 
in  a  subject  which  presents  so  wide  a 
field  of  speculation  to  the  philological 
student,  that  a  cursory  glance  is  all 
that  can  be  aimed  at  in  a  paper  like  the 
present.  And  I  am  unwilling  even  to 
attempt  more  on  the  present  occasion, 
not  only  because  I  have  already  pre- 
sumed too  much  on  the  patience  of 
your  readers,  but  because  this  part 
of  my  subject  has  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  an  individual,*  who  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject  a 
rare  union  of  transcendent  learning 
and  deep  research,  and  who  has 
opened  a  rich  mine  of  philological 
treasures  to  the  future  classical 
student.  To  his  very  masterly  work 
therefore  I  most  strenuously  recom- 
mend such  of  your  readers  as,  like 
myself,  are  labourers  in  this  unfre- 
quented vineyard,  in  which  there  is 
so  much  unbroken  ground  to  engage, 
and  so  rich  a  promise  of  harvest  to 
reward,  their  best  and  most  ardent  ex- 
ertions. 

It  will  very  soon  be  evident  to  every 
philological  inquirer  that  not  many 
ages  could  have  elapsed  after  the  time 
of  Noah,  before  a  multiplication  of 
languages  occurred,  if  indeed  there 
had  not  been  the  more  sure  warrant  of 
scripture  itself  for  this  interesting 
fact.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  almost  total  disuse 
of  the  primitive  tongue,  by  one  por- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  Noali,  on 
any  other  ground  than  the  one  re- 
corded in  scripture  itself,  the  special 
interposition  of  divine  wisdom,  in 
order  to  answer  one  great  end — the 
dispersion  of  the  human  race ;  and  the 
moment  we  admit  such  miraculous  in- 
terference (of  which  no  sincere 
Christian  can  for  an  instant  doubt)  we 
have  a  ready  solution  of  every  dif- 
ficulty. We  have  no  evidence  to 
show  which  was  the  first  shoot  from  the 
parent  stem,  whether  it  bore  a  resem- 

*  Dr.  Pritchard  on  the  Eastern  Origin 
of  the  Celtic  Nations. 

F 
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1)  lance  to  the  Sanscrit,  or  the  Celtic, 
or  the  earliest  Egyptian,  or  some  yet 
undiscovered  or  now  extinct  language. 
All  is  left  to  conjecture,  except  that, 
in  the  Semitic  languages,  we  believe 
the  Arabic  and  the  Syriao  to  be  early 
dialects  of  the  primitive  language. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  however  to  discuss 
the  relative  pretensions  of  the  Semitic 
languages  to  priority  in  point  of  date, 
seeing  that  all  of  them  were  originally 
one  and  the  same  language.  Fart  only 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah  spoke  the 
Semitic  languages  ;  how  soon  the  other 
descendants  of  the  great  Patriarch 
began  to  lose  their  original  language 
may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  of 
scripture  itself;  but  the  same  autho- 
rity does  not  afford  us  any  clue  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  decide  which  was 
the  first  great  change.  One  of  the 
largest  migrations  represented  by  the 
book,  of  Genesis  were  descended  from 
Gomer,  whom  Josephus  calls  the 
founder  of  the  Gomerites,  who  (he 
says)  are  now  by  the  Greeks  called 
Gauls  and  Galatians ;  Ca?sar  says,  the 
Gauls  were  called  Celts?,  "  Qui  ipsorum 
lingua  Celte,  nostra  Galli  appel- 
lantur.M 

Javan  jv  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japhct,  (Greek  law,  son  of 
Xythos)  Gen.  x.  2,  and  hence  the 
country  possessed  by  his  posterity, 
and  from  the  context,  in  which  it  is 
afterwards  found,  Greece  generally.* 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  prove  that 
the  oldest  language  yet  in  existence 
may  not  have  been  preceded  by  one 
much  older,  always  excepting  the 
Hebrew,  which  was  either  itself  the 
most  ancient,  or  a  dialect  of  what  was 
the  most  ancieut  language.  But 
though  we  have  no  such  evidence  of 
the  period  when  those  ancient  lan- 
guages now  handed  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Sanscrit,  Celtic,  Coptic, 
&c.  derived  their  origin,  yet,  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  them,  successive  dis- 
coveries have  made  it  very  clear  that 
no  long  period  could  possibly  have 
elapsed  after  the  Deluge  ere  they 
were  the  spoken  language  of  a  portion 
of  mankind.    I  have  already  in  a 

.*  Is.  lxv.  19 ;  Exek.xxvii.  13 ;  Danl.  viii. 
21  ;  and  in  Joel  iv.  6,  and  it  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a  doubt,  the  first  inhabitants  of 
''he  country,  afterwards  called  Hellas, 

■re  the  soqs  of  Javun. 


former  paper  alluded  to  the  great  an- 
tiquity ot  the  Sanscrit,  I  mean  the 
earliest  form  of  Sanscrit  by  whatever 
name  it  was  originally  called.  To  the 
instances  of  Semitic  origin  of  Sanscrit 
words  already  enumerated,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few 
others,  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  a 
more  elaborate  investigation  of  this 
subject,  especially  the  substitution  of 
the  form  ot  reading  from  left  to  right, 
instead  of  that  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  the  frequent  marks  of  transposi- 
tion to  be  found  in  many  wonts  in 
languages  of  a  later  date,  may  not 
enable  us  to  trace  a  relationship  be- 
twixt many  more  words  in  each  of 
these  languages  than  we  have  hitherto 
detected. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  at 
what  period  the  practice  of  writing 
from  right  to  left  was  discontinued 
by  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  in  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  Greece,  it  is  well  known 
the  mode  of  writing  from  right  to 
left  was  as  commonly  adopted  *  as  by 
the  Hebrews.  Whether  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  Sanscrit  and  other 
ancient  languages  in  their  earliest  pe- 
riods, has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
yet  ascertained ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  language,  a  slight  examination 
will  suffice  to  show,  that,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  there  will  be  found 
many  words,  which,  if  read  more  He- 
braico,  show  a  similar  meaning  to  the 
word  in  its  Greek  form.  Such  for 
instances  as  pmia,  a  word  from  iok 
said;  river  and  pcos;  hni  inherit, 
and  \ayxavo;  and  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  sec  a  lengthened  enume- 
ration of  examples  of  this  sortyf"  will 
do  well  to  consult  Archbishop  Sharpe's 
work  on  the  origin  of  languages. 
These  sort  of  transpositions  seem  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  Greeks 
as  we  find  the  same  practice  discover- 


*  Quod  scribendt  genera  attinet,  initio 
nrt  rik  \aia  «c  oc£iw,  delude  /Oovorpo- 
<pr}Ho¥,  poatea,  quo  hodie  aoleraua  more, 

Gnecos  scripeiase  vix  opus  est,  ut  memo- 
re  m.  Vide  Prolegomena  to  the  Inscrip- 
tiones  Graecte  Vetussinue,  by  Hugh  J. 
Rose. 

f  Jerome  relates  of  certain  Greeks  that 
they  read  mm,  111111,  plpi,  from  the 
similitude  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
letters. 
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language  into 
another ;  with  this  caution  in  view,  I 
hare  added  one  or  two  more  instances 
of  Sanscrit  words  which  appear  to 
me  of  Hebrew  origin. 

Hebrew. 
.    m»  Luna 


in  some  Latin  words,  ad 
from  puop^n)  for  instance. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  instances  to 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  bear  in 
the  changes  which  words  are 
made  to  undergo  in  their 

The  Sanscrit  name*. 
Kaka,  full  moon,  or  Rikshisa,  moon 
Bhu,  the  Teuton,  be,  and  the  Welsh  Boil   n*3  to  dwell 

Dhara,  terra  y-»«  earth 

Ud,  Greek  vtop  irt 

Manusha,  a  man         ....    notPJ,  the  word  used  in  Genesis 

for  the  breath  that  God  inspired  into  man. 

Gol,  a  circle  nhibs  Golgotha 

Adri,  lofty  vm  mighty 

With  the  latitude  of  transposition    naryp  pater,  but  with  little  variation 


once  allowed,  this  and  the  preceding 
lists  of  Sanscrit  words,  which  I  regard 
as  derivations  from  the  Hebrew,  might 
evidently  be  much  increased ;  but,  as  I 
have  another  object  in  view  in  this 
paper,  that  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  affinities  sub- 
sisting between  the  Sanscrit  and 
Greek  aud  Latin  languages,  to  which 
Dr.  Pritchard  has  added  Celtic  and 
Teutonic,  I  must  for  the  present  waive 
this  part  of  the  subject,  restricting  the 
ranaining  observations  of  this  paper 
to  the  importance  of  the  Sanscrit,  as 
shedding  new  light  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages* 
Take  the  following  Sanscrit  words : 
Pit  re;  this  worn  is  found  not 
only    in    the    Greek    and  Latin 

Sanscrit. 

Virah,  a  hero, 

Jani,  a  woman, 

Xarah,  a  man, 

Xahha,  a  cloud, 

Udum,  water, 

Nisa,  night, 


in  the  northern  languages,  and  even 
in  the  Persian  pader. 

Sanscrit,  Matre ;  Greek  aud  Latin 
fiijnjp,  mater ;  Persian  inader. 

Sanscrit,  Duhitre ;  Greek  6 vycmjp : 
this  word  also  is  used  with  little  va- 
riation, not  only  by  the  Goths,  Saxons, 
Almans,  Ciinbrians,  Danes,  Dutch, 
and  English,  but  even  by  the  Per- 


The  following  are  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  catalogue  of  words 
which  liave  been  collected  by  me  from 
the  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  which  appear 
to  show  beyond  all  doubt  a  connection 
betwixt  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek. 
They  are  also  a  part  of  those  included 
in  Dr.  Pritcharu  s  work. 


vir. 

Greek,  ytrwj, 
Greek,  am/p, 
Greek,  v«<pf\rjy 
Greek,  vowo, 
Greek,  w& 


Celtic,  fear. 
Celtic,  gean. 
Celtic,  ner. 

Latin,  nebula;  Celtic,  nivwl. 
Latin,  udus ;  Celtic,  dwfr. 
Latin,  nox ;  Celtic,  nos. 


In  the  following  list  of  verbal  roots    luded  in  preceding  papers  many  of 


to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  a  still 
more  striking  illustration  will  be  ob 
served  of  the  identity  in  many  re 
spects  of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit 
however  modified  by  the  circum 
stances  to  which  I  have  already  al 


the  Greek  words  subsequently  be- 
came. It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
earliest  dialects  in  that  language  ap- 
proximated far  more  closely  than  i.s 
shown  in  the  subjoined  examples  to 
their  Sanscrit  original. 


Da,  a  verbal  root,  whence  the  verb  dadami,  I  give ;  Greek  otow/n  Latin  do ; 
Celtic  DA1GH. 

Ad,  a  verbal  root,  whence  the  verb  adrai,  atsi,  atti,— edo,  edis,  edit ;  Greek 
eo» ;  Latin  edo. 


•  Strabo  calls  Apollo  Smintheu«,  a  Thracian  term  of  unknown  signification, 
probiblc,  bowcTer,  that  it  was  from  Smiths,  the  Sanscrit  word  for  fire. 
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Bhu,  to  be;  Greek  tfnw,  ^tytt,  <f>vv<u;  Latin  fuo,  fui,  fuimus ;  Pen.  bnden,  to 

be;  Celtic  bum,  bu. 
An,  a  verbal  root,  whence  anyatai,  respirat ;  animi,  respiro ;  Greek  avtuos ; 

Latin  animus;  Celtic  anaim — soul,  spirit. 
Tan,  a  verbal  root ;  whence  the  verb  tanoti,  he  extends ;  Greek  rcu»o» ;  Latin 

tendo ;  Celtic  taen,  extensio. 
Loch,  a  verbal  root;  Greek  Xcvcro-ct;  Celtic  lhyyad. 
Lochayati  lucet ;  Latin  lux  ;  Welsh  lhwg,  light. 
Lih  to  lick ;  Greek  XcigM ;  Latin  lingo ;  Celtic  lhyaw,  to  lick. 
Sth'a,  a  verbal  root ;  whence  the  verb  tishtati  he  stands,  and  tishtami  I 

stand  ;  Greek  urra/u,  or  lanj/u ;  Latin  sto. 
As,  a  verbal  root;  wheuce  the  verb  substantive  asmi,  asi,  asti,  sum,  est; 

Greek  dpi  ol.  «t/m,  «W»,  «ort. 
Jan,  whence  gignit,  yiyvcrai,  middle  voice,  jagana;  Greek  yryora,  ytww, 

#ctX  ;  Welsh  geni. 

Jna,  a  verbal  root ;  whence  ianami,  I  know ;  Greek  yvo»,  yiyvaxritv ;  Latin, 

nosco ;  Germ,  kenner;  Welsh  gwyn. 
Vid,  a  verbal  root,  whence  the  verb  vaida  (oZfta)  in  a  prseterite  form  with  a 
present  signification;  Greek  «id«a>,  ol.  Fctta,  or  VctoVa;  Latin  video; 
Celtic  gwydh,  knowledge ;  and  all  these  originally  from  yi»  to  know, 
i ;  uch,  higher,  Welsh ;  vk  apurros,  (vid.  Homer.) 


It  has  been  shown  too,  that  the  to  some  the  difference  between  the 

theory  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  /u  can-  Coptic  and  the    character  of  the 

not  well  be  understood  without  re-  Asiatic  and  European  lunj>ruages,  yet 

course  to  their  parallels  in  the  Sanscrit  even  the  superficial  search  already 

grammar.   The  Greek  conjugations,  made  has  shown  that  there  are  some 

with  all  their  complicated  machinery  words  common  both  to  the  Coptic 

of  middle  voice,  augments  and  redu-  and  Semitic ;  and  this,  after  all,  is 

plications,  receive  from  this  source  a  what  I  have  been  mainly  contending 


de^Tce  of  illustration  which  a  few  for.  The  general  similitude 
years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  between  the  Semitic  and  the  early 
as  chimerical.  From  a  perusal  of  the  Coptic,  Sanscrit,  Celtic,  and  other  an- 
abovc  derivations,  it  will  hardly,  I  cient  languages,  forms  in  my  view  of 
conceive,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  not  this  subject  a  more  valuable  source  of 
only  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  confusion 
Celtic,  with  its  various  dialects,  is  a  of  languages.  But  with  all  this  marked 
branch  of  the  great  family  which  difference  ^lexically  as  well  as  gram- 
have  been  designated  by  the  term  matically)  in  these  languages  from  the 
Indo-European.  By  the  aid  of  the  parent  of  all  .languages,  the  Semitic, 
Celtic  we  are  enabled  now  to  explain  yet  there  are  still  to  be  discovered 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  conjugational  not-to-be-mistaken  marks  of  a  once 


endings  in  the  other  languages.   The  close  alliance.    Of  the  Coptic,  I  will 

pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural,  in  say  no  more  on  the  present  occasion 

Welsh,  is  htoynt  in  tne  entire  form,  than  that  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 

and  ynt  in  the  contracted.   Now  the  foundest  scholars,  who  have  examined 

3rd  person  plural  of  the  Latin,  Per-  it,  has  shown  most  satisfactorily,  that 

sian,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit,  ends  in  n/,  it  is  essentially  the  same  which  was 

nd,  m,  pro.    How  are  we  to  account  spoken  before  the  time  of  Moses  and 

for  this  except  on  the  ground  of  a  Joseph.  Coptic  words  are  to  be  traced 

common  origin  of  all  these  languages?  in  the  works  of  authors  both  Hebrew 

I  will  not  conclude  these  observations  and  Greek  of  every  age ;  of  these  a 

without  more  earnestly  recommending  considerable  number  nave  been  re- 

the  study  of  the  affinity  of  languages  cognised  even  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 

to  the  rising  generation  of  classical  in  which  they  appear,  not  as  He- 

students,  and,  among  the  number  of  brew,  but  foreign  words,  used  in  re- 

the  earliest  languages  yet  extant,  the  lation  to  the  productions  and  local 

study  of  the  Coptic  wUl  be  found  to  peculiarities  of  Egypt, 
prove  the  position  I  am  now  advo-       I  must  once  more  apologise  to 

eating;  for,  however  wide  may  appear  your  readers  for  the  introduction 
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of  subjects  of  this  nature  into  your 
pages,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
may  seem  to  have  other  objects  in 
view ;  yet,  as  I  know  of  no  other  pe- 
riodical that  is  perused  by  so  large  a 
portion  of  learned  men  in  this  and 
other  countries  as  your  time-honoured 
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Magazine,  this  and  the  real  import- 
ance of  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  be 
received  as  a  sufficient  apology  for 
having  trespassed  too  freely  on  its 
nuges. 

Yours,  &c.   J.  K.  Walker,  M.D. 


ANCIENT  PAINTING 

Ma.  Urban,    Nottingham,  May  25. 

I  SEND  you  a  drawing  (engraved 
in  the  accompanying  Mate)  of  an  an- 
cient painting  in  Newark  church  in 
this  county,  which  forms  the  only  re- 
maining group  of  a  Dance  of  Death, 
and  from  its  quaintness  and  singularity 
will,  I  trust,  be  acceptable  to  your  an- 
tiquarian readers.  The  painting  is 
upon  a  stone  screen  in  the  choir,  and 
in  order  to  explain  its  situation  more 
clearly  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out 
the  arrangement  of  that  part  of  the 
church,  which  still  preserves  its  origi- 
nal order.  The  centre  division,  or 
sanctum  sanctorum,  is  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  aisles  and 
the  Lady  chapel,  and  is  inclosed  on 
every  side:  viz.  on  the  west  by  the 
magnificent  rood-loft,  now  converted 
into  an  organ  gallery ;  on  the  east  by  a 
stone  reredos,  dividing  it  from  the 
Lady  Chapel ;  and  on  the  north  anil 
south  sides  by  elaborately  carved 
stalls,  and  also  towards  the  altar  end 
by  two  stone  screens  or  parcloses, 
forming  the  backs  of  the  sedilia  and 
Easter  Sepulchre  on  their  respective 
sides ;  and  which  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous square  panels  by  moulded 
mullions  and  transoms.  1  he  painting 
in  question  occupies  the  two  lower 
panels  towards  the  east  of  the  southern 
or  sedilia  screen,  and  faces  the  aisle. 
The  date  of  the  screens,  as  well  as  the 
rood-loft,  and  stalls,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  referring  to  a  period  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. — about 
1520/  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  costume  of  the  figure  in  the 
painting.  The  picture  appears  to  be 
in  oil,  and  its  style  much  resembles 
that  of  painted  glass,  as  the  figures 
have  the  same  hard  decisive  outline 
absolutely  necessary  for  effect  in  glass 
painting,  but  which  is  unnatural  on 
any  other  than  a  transparent  ground. 
Though  very  rude  in  design  there  is 
jet  a  considerable  degree  ol  expression 


V  NEWARK  CHURCH. 

in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  group ; 
the  action  of  the  skeleton  holding  in 
one  hand  a  (lower  and  with  the  other 
pointing  to  the  grave  beneath,  together 
with  its  ghastly  grin,  and  the  solemn 
measure  of  the  ghostly  dance,  is  very 
significant,  while  the  earnest  thought- 
ful countenance  of  the  gaily  dressed 
figure,  whose  hand  mechanically  rests 
on  the  contents  of  the  purse  at  his 
girdle,  coupled  to  the  apparent  un- 
conscious action  of  bis  legs  joining 
in  the  dance,  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
rich  man  busied  in  the  multifarious 
pleasures  and  employments  of  life,  and 
giving  little  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
mortality.  There  is  a  sort  of  dreamy 
earnestness  and  mystery  in  the  com- 
position to  be  found  nowhere  but  in 
Catholic  art,  and  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  visible  even  in  its  rudest  and 
least  refined  productions. 

The  Dance  of  Death,  as  must  bo 
well  known  to  most  of  your  readers, 
was  a  very  favourite  subject  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  the 
earliest  allusion,  according  to  War- 
ton,  seems  to  be  in  Piers  Plowman's 
Vision,  written  about  1350.  Warton 
is  of  opinion  that  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation was  founded  upon  a  kind  of 
spiritual  masquerade,  anciently  enacted 
by  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  churches  of 
I ranee;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
ceremony,  which  seems  to  have  been 
allied  to  tliat  of  the  boy  bishop  and 
feast  of  asses,  was  ever  actually  per- 
formed in  the  English  churches.  The 
first  painting  of  the  subject  on  record 
was  at  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  as  early 
as  1384.  The  next  was  a  celebrated 
one  at  the  Holy  Innocents  in  Paris, 
in  the  century  succeeding,  and  from 
which  Lydgate  translated  the  verses 
accompanying,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  who 
caused  them  to  be  inscribed  under  a 
Dance  of  Death,  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  Jenkia  Carpenter,  on  the, 
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walla  of  their  cloister,  sometime  about  kind ;  together  with  the  unsymmetrioal 
the  year  1430,  and  which  Dugdale  position  of  the  remaining  painting 
(Hist,  of  St.  Paul's)  says  was  an  imi-  (at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  screen), 
tation  of  that  in  the  cloister  of  the  ■  The  surface  of  the  screens,  beneath 
Holy  Innocents.  the  string  course,  is  also  panelled, 
Tnese  paintings  at  Paris  and  St.  which  panels  are  cusped  ana  contain 
Paul's  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  Markluuu, 
long  procession  of  figures,  each  led  by  Luke,  Meering,  Bosom,  and  other 
a  skeleton  towards  the  grave,  where  neighbouring  families, 
the  dance  ended ;  whereas  the  Newark  "  I  have  referred  to  Dickinson's 
one  was  evidently  in  single  groups,  History  of  Newark,  and  find  he  is  of 
similar  to  those  in  the  44  Imagines  opinion  that  the  parcloses  were  chan- 
Mortis,"  erroneously  attributed  to  Hoi-  tries  or  sepulchral  chapels  of  the  Mark- 
bein,  the  woodcuts  to  which  must  have  ham  family  ;  he  also  says,  that  one  of 
been  executed  as  early  as  1520  or  them  (the  north  one)  formerly  con- 
1530.  The  number  of  characters  re-  tained  an  altar  tomb.  They  may  have 
presented  at  St.  Paul's  was  38 ;  at  been  inclosures  for  sepulture  or  sa- 
Lubeck  26 ;  and  in  the  earliest  edition  celhe ;  but  that  they  ever  were  chan- 
of  the  "  Imagines  Mortis,"  &c.  43 ;  tries  containing  an  altar,  I  think  is 
while  the  Newark  screens  contain  48  very  unlikely,  as  they  have  no  pis- 
panels,  which,  allowing  two  panels  for  cinas,  neither  would  there  have  been 
each  group  or  character,  gives  24  as  convenient  space  for  the  priest  to  per- 
the  original  number  of  subjects.  form  mass,  as  the  inclosures  are  not 
Yours,  &c.   J.  C.  Robinson.  above  at  most  4  ft.  6  in.  or  5  ft.  wide 

in  the  interior ;  besides,  the  two  altars 

Note. — In  answer  to  an  expression  would  have  flanked  the  liigh  altar, 

of  a  doubt  on  our  parts  that  there  was  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  on  either  aide, 

really  an  entire  Dance  at  Newark,  but  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  but 

possibly  only  this  one  picture,  which  my  view  of  the  chapel  on  the  south 

is  parallel  to  that  of  "Death  and  the  side 


le  being  intended  to  receive  the 

Gallant "  in  the  Hungerford  Chapel  wooden  sedilia  for  the  service  of  the 

at   Salisbury   Cathedral    (engraved  high  altar,  is  the  correct  one,  as  both 

in  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  of  them  have  a  wide  four-centred  arch, 

Hoare's  Modern  Wiltshire,  History  of  which  is  quite  open  to  the  choir  ;  be- 

Salisbury,  and  Duke's  Hall  of  John  sides,  there  are  no  sedilia  remaining  in 

Halle,  besides  a  separate  plate),  our  the  church.   I  also  still  think  that  the 

Correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  one  on  the  north  side  served  the  pur- 

the  following  additional  remarks  : —  i>ose  of  an  Easter  Sepulchre,  as  it  is 

44  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  very  well  known  that  recessed  tombs 

say  that  the  painting  of  wnich  I  sent  were  very  often  so  employed.  How- 

you  a  drawing  is  all  that  remains  at  ever,  I  must  admit  the  fact  that  their 

Newark,  and  that  there  are  no  ves-  having  been  sepulchral  erections  at 

tiges  of  any  others,  the  rest  of  the  all,  corroborates  your  idea  of  the 

divisions  being  quite  open ;   nor  is  subject,  by  analogy,  with  that  of  the 

there,  I  believe,  any  rebate  or  other  Hungerford  chapel,  of  which  example 

contrivance  in  the  interior  side  of  the  I  was  not  aware  until  you  directed  my 

mullion  to  receive  a  panel,  as  would  attention  to  it.    If  there  has  been  a 

have  been  expected ;  but  this  appears  series  of  paintings,  which  I  still  feel 

to  be  the  same  in  the  divisions  which  inclined  to  think  more  than  probable, 


contain  the  paintings,  as  the  inlaid  we  may  easily  account  for  their  re- 
panel  comes  fair  with  the  commence-  in  oval,  by  the  fact  that  the  choir  would 
ment  of  the  hollow  mould  or  level  of  have  been  considerably  darkened  had 
the  mullion,  without  any  set  off  or  they  existed;  for  the  obscurity  of 
distinction  between  the  mullion  and  the  centre  division  of  the  churcn,  on 
the  panel.  One  of  the  principal  cir-  account  of  the  great  elevation  and 
cumstances  that  induced  me  to  think  small  dimensions  of  the  clerestory 
there  had  been  other  paintings,  is  the  windows,  has  often  been  complained! 
fact  of  there  being  so  many  divisions  of;  and  the  present  paintings,  from 
precisely  similar  to  each  father,  and  their  position,  would  intercept  scarcely 
without  either  cusps  or  tracery  of  any  any  light" 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I  submit,  for  insertion  in  your  Ma- 
gazine, two  additional  letters  from 
Admiral  Kempenfelt  *  to  Sir  George 
Pocock. 

Yours,  &c.  L. 

Sir, 

w  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write 
from  Anjango  to  acquaint  you  of  my 
stoping  there  for  water,  particularly 
the  Revenge,  from  which  place  I  sailed 
the  31st  of  December,  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  6th  of  January,  in  the 
evening,  took  my  departure  from  Point 
tie  Gaffe ;  the  some  night  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Shaftsbury.  We  had 
before  taken  out  all  the  recovered  men, 
and  stent  what  few  sick  was  in  the 
squadron  on  board  her.  From  Point 
de  Galle  we  worked  to  the  eastward 
till  the  27th,  at  which  time  we  were  in 
the  lattitude  of  5°  OO1  N.,  and  had 
made  10°  JK/  east  meridian  distance 
from  the  above  point — corrected  by 
trying  every  morning  and  evening 
during  the  run.  I  then  stood  for  the 
NVW.  for  the  coast  of  Cormandel.  We 
hud  several  days'  calms  and  light  airs, 
so  that  it  was  the  8th  of  February  be- 
fore we  reached  the  lattitude  of  Ma- 
drass,  at  about  40  leagues  distant  from 
the  coast,  when  a  strong  S.W.  wind 
sprung  up,  accompanyed  with  a 
northerly  current,  which  drove  us  as 
far  as  the  south  part  of  Armegon 
shoal*  before  we  reached  the  land. 
This  unlucky  and  unexpected  wind 
continued  blowing  as  strong  as  in  the 
hijrht  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  till  the 
15th,  when  it  shifted  to  the  N.E. 
JTie  next  day  afternoon  we  reached 
Pullicut,  and  at  eight  the  same  evening 
anchored  at  Madrass,  and  iinmcdiatly 
disembarked  purt  of  the  troops.  The 
besiegers  fired  very  smart  upon  the 
town  the  first  part  of  the  night,  but 
before  daylight  they  raised  the  siege 
and  marched  off*. 

"The  8haftsbury  made  her  passage 
a  fortnight  sooner  than  we,  by  a  con- 
duct which  I  should  have  thought 
would  have  hazarded  to  bring  a  very 
long  one.  She  made  but  two-thirds 
the  Easting  we  did,  and  fell  in  with  the 
coast  to  the  southward,  between  Pon- 
dichery  and  Sadrass. 

w  I  shall  say  nothing  relating  to  the 
siege,  as  I  suppose  you  have  it  from 


•  See  our  May  Number,  p.  482.— Edit. 


the  first  hand;  only  the  garrison  seems 
to  have  made  a  gallant  defence,  not  a 
little  oweing  to  the  indefatigable  vigi- 
lance and  bravery  of  Collonel  Draper 
and  Major  Brereton,  together  with  the 

Erudence,  resolution,  and  generosity  of 
fr.  Pigott,  who  disposed  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  stores  and  provisions 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing  was, 
from  the  regularity  of  it,  speedily  sup- 
ply'd,  and  at  the  same  time  all  waste 
prevented.  He  frequently  every  day 
visited  the  works,  and  was  liberal  to 
all  who  signalized  themselves. 

"  Most  of  their  Mousula  boats  were 
destroy'd  during  the  siege  by  the  ene- 
my's batterys  that  flanked  the  beach, 
so  that  we  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  getting  water  off,  which  was  further 
delay'd  by  my  going  to  sea,  upon  an 
idle  report  the  governor  had  received 
of  a  French  vessel  being  off*.  I  have 
had  all  the  Queenboro'  powder  ashore, 
dry'd  and  sifted  it,  for  it  was  extreamly 
bad.  The  governor  talks  of  some  ser- 
vice he  has  to  propose  for  us  and  the 
Revenge ;  what  it  is  I  shall  know  as 
soon  as  our  water  and  provisions  are 
compleat,  which  will  be  m  a  couple  of 
days,  after  which  I  shall  determine  by 
my  instructions  how  to  act.  I  have 
imprest  18  men  from  each  of  the  ships 
I  brought  under  convoy.  There  is  a 
report  here  from  the  Dutch  that  the 
French  fleet  are  gone  from  the  isles  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  provisions 
and  other  necessarys,  to  which,  I  be- 
lieve, little  credit  is  to  begiven.  There 
is  at  Pondichery  the  Expedition,  a 
small  frigate  of  about  18  guns,  and  the 
Dutch  ship  they  took  the  last  season, 
(•ailed  the  Harlem,  into  which  they 
have  put  a  few  lower  decker's  18 
pounders. 

"  I  am,  with  true  respect,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  Servant, 

"Rd.  Kempewfelt. 
"  Majesty  s  ship  Queenboro1) 

Madraxs  Road. 
"  March  the  3rd,  1759. 
44  P.S.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the 
Bristol  frigate,  or  store  ship,  is  like- 
wise at  Pondichery. 

"  Captain  Keble  presents  his  duty  to 
you." 

"Sir, 

"We  received  with  pleasure  here 
the  news  of  tliat  mark  of  distinction 
with  which  His  Majesty  has  been 
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pleased  to  honour  you,  and  to  which 
your  merit  so  justly  entitled  you.* 

"Our  expedition  to  Diego  Bay 
proved  a  severe  stroke  to  the  squadron. 
Soon  after  we  left  that  island  to  return 
to  India  the  scurvy  began  to  make  its 
appearance  in  all  the  ships,  and  shortly 
began  to  exhibit  all  the  terrible  symp- 
toms attending  that  fatal  disorder,  in 
its  highest  and  most  malignant  state. 
We  left  Dio^o  Bay  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  Madrass  the  22nd 
of  January,  which  was  in  less  time 
than  we  expect'd ;  yet  in  that  space  we 
bury'd  about  400  men  in  the  Norfolk, 
Lenox,  Grafton,  Weymouth,  Eliza- 
beth, Falmouth,  and  America,  which 
last  lost  upwards  of  100  men.  The 
disease  when  we  came  to  Madrass  was 
become  so  general  and  so  far  advanced 
(for  it  was  infallibly  mortal  between 
20  and  30  days  from  its  first  appear- 
ance) that  I  veryly  beleive  had  our 
passage  been  a  fortnight  longer  we 
should  have  had  no  men  in  the  squa- 
dron capable  of  duty.  A  terrible  loss 
of  men  this,  Sir,  in  a  country  scarce 
of  Europeans.  Fortunate  for  us  we 
have  no  enemy  to  make  head  against 
us  at  sea. 

44  The  cause  of  this  disorder  breaking 
out  with  such  violence  we  impute  to 
the  necessity  the  squadron  was  under 
of  being  at  Bombay  during  the  rains, 
when  we  could  get  no  fresh  provisions, 
and  were  obliged  to  expose  the  men  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  in  re- 
fitting a  shattered  squadron,  and  that 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  to  be  ready 
in  time  to  proceed  with  the  expedition 
intended  from  Madrass  against  the 
islands. 

44  The  fresh  fish  and  turpen  we  got 
at  Diego  Bay  prevented  this  disorder 
from  shewing  itself  so  soon  as  it  other- 
wise would  ;  but,  for  want  of  vegetables, 
our  refreshments  at  this  island  only 
proved  paliatives. 

"Our  troops  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  have  been  employed  since  the 
fall  of  Pondichery  in  reducing  some  of 
the  country  chiefs,  subject  to  the 
Nabob,  to  his  obedience.  The  chief 
of  these  were  Mootis  Ali  Cawn  Killi- 
dar  of  Valeur,  and  Nazir  Bullah  Cawn 
Killidar  of  Valeur.  They  are  all  now 


subdued,  and  the  Nabob  in  full  and 
quiet  possession  of  the  whole  Carnatick. 

"All  is  quiet  at  Bengal,  and  the 
Nabob  there  has  cleared  off  his  debt 
with  the  Company.  The  people  of 
that  settlement  have  had  prudence  at 
last  to  drop  their  Don  Quixote  scheme 
of  marching  to  Delhi  and  making  a 
Mogul. 

"The  Candians  are  still  in  arms 
against  the  Dutch  at  Ceylon.  The 
King  of  Candia  has  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  settlement  to  solicit  their  as- 
sistance. 

44  The  Company  have  a  fine  field  open 
to  them  now  to  establish  their  trade 
upon  an  advantageous  footing ;  but  I 
apprehend  'twill  require  a  nice  judg- 
ment and  dextrous  management  to 
effect  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
make  alarm  and  raise  the  jealousy  of 
other  European  states.  It  must  not 
be  by  attempting  to  ingress  much,  but 
by  a  moderate  and  judicious  choice  of 
what  trade  they  take  to  themselves, 
and  of  the  places  they  establish  settle- 
ments at. 

44 1  find  we  may  if  we  please  have  a 
share  in  the  spice  trade,  without  in- 
terfering with  those  islands  the  Dutch 
have  settlements  at;  as  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  those  seas  are  many  islands 
probably  not  known  to  the  Dutch, 
abounding  with  spices,  some  of  them 
prcxlucing  cinnamon  equal  to  that  of 
Ceylon,  besides  several  other  commo- 
dities for  commerce.  These  discoverys 
have  been  made  by  a  young  gentle- 
man of  this  settlement  (Dalrimple).* 
He  is  lately  return'd  here,  having 
been  almost  amongst  these  islands 
three  years  in  the  Cuddalore  scooner 
to  make  discoverys  and  observations. 
Mr.  Pigot  was  very  happy  in  his 
choice  of  this  young  gentleman  for 
such  a  service,  as  he  is  a  person  of 
a  good  education,  quick  parts,  and 
talents  naturally  adapted  for  such  an 
employ.  His  observations  have  been 
fur  from  superficial.  He  has  pene- 
trated deep  in  his  enquiry s,  and  di- 
rected them  to  such  objects  as  most 
concerns  the  interest  of  the  Company 
to  know.  He  is  now  going  amongst 
these  islands  in  the  Royal  George, 
with  a  cargo,  to  commence  the  esta- 


*  Admiral  Pocock 
Knight  oi  the  Bath. 


had  been  created  a 


*  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  the  cele- 
brated hydrographer,  son  of  Sir  James 
Dalrymple,  Bart. 
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blishment  of  a  trade,  which  may  in 
time  prove  the  source  of  good  profit  to 
the  company. 

"While  this  gentleman  was  out 
upon  the  discoverys  he  was  at  Ma- 
nilla, in  the  island  of  Luzon.  He 
learnt  there,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  are 
at  present  possessed  of  upwards  of 
123,000  dollars,  for  prosecuting  dis- 
coverys and  establishing  settlements 
in  those  parts  laying  to  the  southward 
of  the  Moluccas,  a  tract  that  we  know 
nothing  more  of  than  that  there  is 
land ;  but  whether  continent  or  island, 
no  discoverys  yet  have  reach'd  far 
enough  to  determine.  They  were 
preparing  some  vessells  to  go  on  these 
discoverys  when  he  left  Manilla.  If  a 
commercial  and  enterprizing  spirit 
should  exert  it  self  amongst  the 
Spaniards  here,  the  advantageous  situ- 
ation of  Manilla  would  greatly  facili- 
tate their  attempts. 

u  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  my  com- 
pliments to  Captain  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Mighil? 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

mRd.  Kempenfelt. 

"  His  Majesty's  ship  Norfolk,  at  Ma- 
dras*, April  1,  1762* 

Indorsed  by  Sir  George  Pocock, 
44  Received  25th  January,  W 

Mr.  Urban, 

THE  Homeric  Fishing  Tackle,  which 
has  lately  given  rise  to  some  criticism 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  has  also 
occasionally  engaged  my  attention. 

The  two  passages  (H.  «t.  80,  and 
Odyss.  p.  251,)  correspond  in  the  ex- 
pression which  creates  the  ambiguity. 

In  the  first,  the  plummet,  to  which 
of  course  the  hook  is  attached,  is  de- 
scribed, 

aw*  aypav\oto  &oos  Ktpas  iufiifruvia. 

"  going  down  the  ox  .horn." 

In  the  second,  the  Piscator,  on  a 
headland,  with  a  long  rod, 

it  wovtop  np&ujat  Ktpas  /Boor  aypav- 
Xoio, 

"  extends  towards  the  sea  the  ox-horn." 

A  plausible  interpretation  appears  to 
me  to  be  obtained  by  supposing  this  horn 
to  be  a  loop,  formed  of  the  section  of 
an  ox-horn,  used  as  a  ring  at  the  tip 
of  the  rod,  through  which  the  line 
was  slipped. 

Gekt.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


I  think  we  can  hardly  suppose  a 
niece  of  horn  would  be  selected  to 
form  a  float,  when  the  superior  mate- 
rials of  cork  and  wood  were  at  hand ; 
but  a  horn  loop  at  the  point  of  a  rod 
would  be  no  bad  ring  for  a  strong  sea 
line. 

We  find  the  points  of  other  objects 
tipped  with  horn,  or  bearing  the  name 
of  horn,  bows  for  instance,  and  the 
yards  of  ships  ;  Virgil  says, 

**  Cornua  velatarum  obvertimus  antenna- 
rum 

where  a  stout  horn  ring  might  have 
been  used  for  a  block. 

Yours,  &c.  Haijxcs. 


Mb.  Urban,       The  Oaks,  May  7. 

YOUR  correspondent  Mr.  Mittobd, 
in  your  April  number,  has  brought 
forward  almost  ail  that  has  ever  been 
said  by  the  learned  respecting  the  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew and  John,  as  to  the  vinegar,  the 
hyssop,  and  the  reed.  Now,  highly  as 
I  esteem  the  caution  manifested  by 
your  learned  correspondent,  and  no 
less  by  Casaubon, — for  in  verbal  cri- 
ticisms on  Scripture  it  is  usually 
M  satius  firtxtw" — yet  it  appears,  and 
has  long  appeared,  to  me  so  plain  that 
no  hys*op  at  all  was  made  use  of  on 
that  occasion,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  proposing  an  emendation  of  the 
text,  oy  which,  I  am  persuaded,  all 
the  difficulty  will  be  removed.  St. 
John  says,  ol  vXtfaavrts  onoyyov 
o£ovs,  icai  vaowtt  ntpitiivrts,  npoat]- 
vtyttav  avrov  ra>  oto^aotu  Now,  for  th  i  s, 
I  read :  oi  6«,  n\ipavTts  airdyyw 
o£ovr,  ml  0uaaa»  iftp*6turts  (forsan 
irpoo-ntpiQivrts)  vpoaifVtyKap  avrov  rot 
o-rtuari.  "  And,  having  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,  they  tied:  it  with  a  string 
[to  the  end  of  a  reed,  St.  Matthew.] 
and  advanced  it  to  his  mouth."  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  common  sense  of 
this  correction  will  speak  so  decisively 
for  itself  as  to  convince  your  learned 
friends;  although,  confessedly,  the 
corruption  of  the  text  dates  from  a 
very  nigh  antiquity. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed 
away  since  under  various  signatures  I 
was  first  a  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Urban:  the  business  of  a  busy  world 
had  long  denied  me  that  pleasure : 
till  now,  in  a  calm  retreat  I  have  re- 
commenced what,  by  your  indulgence, 
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I  may  find  leisure  to  continue  from 
time  to  time. 

Calcawus  Dextatus. 


Me.  Urbah, 

EVERY  circumstance  connected 
with  the  structure  and  design  of  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids  possesses  an  in- 
terest, as  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  mechanical  arts  in  the 
remote  antiquity  to  which  they  are 
attributed.  It  is  therefore  a  little 
extraordinary  that  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  formed  have  not 
hitherto  been  elicited;  and  it  may 
perhaps  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  point  out,  that  in  the  measure- 
ments given  by  Belzonl  of  the  second 
pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  a  series  of  pro- 
portions are  found  to  exist,  which  are 
expressible  in  terms  of  the  simplest 
denomination. 

By  these  measurements  it  appears 
that  the  perpendicular  altitude,  tbe 
inclined  plane  of  the  sides,  and  the 
length  of  the  base  of  this  pyramid  are 
proportioned  to  one  another,  as  the 
numbers  4,  5,  and  6 ;  and  if  the  base 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
pyramid  will  appear  to  be  formed  of 
two  right-angled  triangles  joined  to- 

Feet. 
339 

Half  base,     .-TV=3  Altitude, 

The  last  of  these  numbers  is  altered 
from  the  Traveller's  account  by  a 
small  addition  ;  but  if  the  other  two 
sides  are  correctly  measured  the  third 
must  be  as  here  stated,  by  the  47th 
problem  of  the  first  Book  of  Euclid,  in 
order  that  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
neuse  may  equal  the  squares  of  the 
two  sides.  In  taking  these  measure- 
ments, however,  tbe  only  point  of  dif- 
ficulty would  occur  in  the  side  of  the 
pyramid,  which  by  its  irregular  surface, 
and  the  imperfect  state  of  its  apex, 
would  absolutely  negative  any  correct 
adjustment  of  the  measuring  line. 
In  the  measure  of  the  altitude  and 
base,  on  the  contrary,  Belzoni  may 
be  trusted  implicitly.  He  was  just  at 
the  height  of  his  practice,  and  the 
hair- breadth  minuteness  of  those  in- 
numerable measurements  he  made  in 
the  temples  and  tombs  of  Upper  Egypt 
cannot  leave  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
the  precision  of  these  measures  of  the 
pyramid. 


gether,  of  which  the  two  sides  are  pro- 
portioned as  3  and  4  to  an  hypotenuse 
of  5.  This  triangle  is  shewn  in  the 
annexed  quadrant,  wherein  A,  B,  is 


\ 


5  4  it  2  1 

C 

the  radius  of  5  parts ;  B,  C,  4  parts  of 
the  same  radius  ;  and  C,  A,  3  parts  of 
the  same  radius  ;  and  the  half  pyramid 
is  described  in  that  triangle  A,  "B,  C. 

The  measurements  given  by  Bclzoni, 
with  a  trifling  correction  which  is 
necessary,  are  as  follow,  and  divided 
by  113  for  a  common  divisor,  they 
shew  the  proportions  above  stated, 
viz. 

Feet.  Fret. 
ff2    .       Inclined  plaue  , 
113  of  sides,  IIS3*** 

The  numbers,  however,  so  corrected, 
produce  that  system  of  proportions  in 
the  structure  which,  being  found  to 
exist,  it  cannot  be  doubted  were  in- 
tended in  the  design  of  the  work  ;  and 
several  other  combinations  follow  from 
this  disclosure.  For  instance,  the  length 
of  the  base  and  the  altitude  together 
are  thus  shown  to  be  equal  to  two  of 
the  inclined  planes  of  the  sides.  Tht« 
base  itself  is  found  also  to  contain  3(> 
squares  of  the  same  unit  or  integer 
comprised  in  the  common  divisor,  and 
a  perpendicular  sectidn  of  the  pyramid 
from  its  apex  will  contain  twelve  of 
those  squares,  or  one  third  the  area  of 
the  base.  So  the  solid  content^  will 
contain  36  cubes  of  the  same  square, 
and  will  therefore  equal  a  perpen- 
dicular mass,  built  upon  the  whole 
base  of  the  pyramid  to  one  fourth  its 
height,  or  a  square  column  built  upon 
one  fourth  the  base  to  the  full  height 
of  the  pyramid. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  form  there- 
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fore  appears  to  consist  in  the  facility 
it  affords  of  expressing  all  its  proiK>r- 
tions  in  simple  and  low  numbers.  But 
there  is  another  attribute  belonging  to 
the  bifold  adaptation  of  the  right  angled 
triangle  of  the  semi*  pyramid,  which 
affords  ground  for  some  very  harmless 
if  not  very  profitable  speculation,  as 
to  the  mystery  intended  in  the  form 


of  these  structures.  For  1  conclude 
the  great  TrismcgLstus  intended  the 
same  veil  to  encompass  them,  as  he 
cast  over  the  sphynxes  and  other  em- 
blems of  the  philosophy  of  his  day. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  however, 
I  will  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions in  another  letter. 

Yours,  &c.    H.  M.  G. 


SKETCHES  FROM  NATURE. 

To  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  the  following  Sketches,  written  at  his  request,  and 
intended  for  his  forthcoming  volume,  are  inscribed  by  his  faithful  friend  and 
servant,  Thk  Author. 

I.     RUBMIAM  D  EEC  UBS. 

Scathed  by  the  lightning's  bolt,  the  wintcry  storm, 

A  giant  brotherhood,  ye  stand  sublime; 
Like  some  huge  fortress  each  majestic  form 

Still  frowns  defiance  to  the  power  of  time. 
Cloud  after  cloud  the  storms  of  war  have  roll'd, 
Since  ye  your  countless  years  of  long  descent  have  told. 

Say,  for  ye  saw  brave  Harold's  bowmen  yield, 
Ye  heard  the  Normans'  princely  trumpet  blow  ; 

And  ye  beheld,  upon  that  later  field, 
Red  with  her  rival's  blood,  the  Rose  of  Snow ; 

And  ye  too  saw,  from  Chalgrove's  hills  of  flame, 

When  to  your  shelt'ring  arms  the  wounded  soldier  came. 

Can  ye  forget  when  by  yon  thicket  green, 

A  troop  of  scatter'd  horsemen  cross'd  the  plain, 

And  in  the  midst  a  statelier  form  was  seen, — 
A  snow-white  charger  yielded  to  his  rein ; 

One  backward  look  on  Nascby's  field  he  cast, 

And  then,  with  anxious  flight  and  speed  redoubled,  pass'd. 

But  far  away  these  shades  have  fled,  and  now — 

Sweet  change !  the  song  of  summer  birds  is  thine  ; 
Peace  hangs  her  garlands  on  each  aged  bough, 
«    And  bright  o'er  thee  the  dews  of  morning  shine ; 
Earth  brings  with  grateful  hand  her  tribute  meet, — 
Wild  flowers  and  colour'd  weeds  to  bloom  around  thy  feet. 

Here  may,  unmark'd,  the  wandering  poet  muse, 
Through  these  green  lawns  the  lady's  palfrey  glide, 

Nor  here  the  pensive  nightingale  refuse 
Her  sweetest  richest  song  at  eventide. 

The  wild  deer  bounds  at  will  from  glade  to  glade. 

Or  stretch'd  in  mossy  fern  his  antler  d  brow  is  laid. 
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Farewell,  beloved  scenes !  enough  for  me 

Through  each  wild  copse  and  tangled  dell  to  roam, 
Amid  your  forest  paths  to  wander  free, 

And  find  where'er  I  go  a  shelt'ring  home. 
Earth  has  no  gentler  voice  to  man  to  give 
Than,  "  Come  to  Nature's  arms,  and  learn  of  her  to  live." 

II.     HEDSOR.     (LORD  BOTTOM'S.) 

With  pleasant  interchange  of  sun  and  shade,  % 
Fair  grassy  lawns  and  oaken  glades  were  seen, 
The  upland  slopes  were  deck'd  with  freshest  green, 
And  all  in  summer's  richest  robes  array'd, 

The  Thames  its  silver  waters  rolled  between ; 
While  many  a  village  spire  and  hamlet  gray 
Along  the  distant  vale  in  softest  beauty  lay. 

III.     LADY  PLACE,  HURLST. 

Here  let  the  gentle  pilgrim  on  his  way 
Pause  mid  this  solitary  vale,  and  bring 
Tender  memorials  from  the  past  to  fling 
A  pensive  light  along  these  ruins  gray, 
And  trees,  that  speak  of  ages  pass'd  away, — 
Funereal  cypress  and  the  cedar's  gloom, 
Spreading  o'er  marble  monument  and  tomb 
Shades  dark  as  night ; — and  lo !  a  voice  that  calls, 
Heard  from  yon  neighbouring  convent's  ruin'd  walls, 
Telling  of  years  long  vanish'd  like  a  dream, 
When,  by  the  banks  of  yonder  osier'd  stream, 
From  aisle  and  cloister'd  arch  a  song  sublime 
In  choral  symphony  was  heard,  while  Time, 
Regardless  of  the  present,  here  might  seem 
Lingering  delighted,  as  his  backward  gaze 
Was  fixed  on  forms  that,  through  his  dark'ning  shades, 
Rose  in  celestial  brightness :  raid  these  glades 
Meek  Piety  her  gentle  eye  would  raise ;  • 
And  here,  with  smile  benignant  on  her  foes, 
Sweet  Charity  to  all  the  bread  of  Heaven  bestows. 

IV.     RRAM8HILL.  (HAMPSHIRE.) 

Far  rising  'bove  the  foliage  of  the  wood, 

An  antique  mansion  might  you  there  espy, 
Such  as  in  days  of  our  forefathers  stood, 

Carved  with  device  of  quaintest  imagery ; 
Long  terraces  and  rich  arcades  were  there, 
And  stateliest  galleries  made  for  walks  and  converse  fair. 

Within  the  court  a  marble  fountain  stream'd 

■ 

,  Its  showers  of  silver  radiance  night  and  day ; 

Above  the  linden  grove  the  wild  heron  scream'd, 
And  in  the  lake  the  swan's  bright  shadow  lay ; 
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^Vhile,  glancing  through  trim  hedge  unci  thicket  green, 
The  peacock's  jasper  neck  and  emerald  plumes  were  seen. 

Stretch'd  in  the  shade  the  giant  mastiff*  lay, 

Whose  midnight  bay  his  faithful  guard  declar'd, 

The  aged  hunter  roam'd  the  pasture  gray, 
And  here  secure  the  timid  pheasant  pair'd. 

How  soft  the  foot  of  Time  had  pass'd  along, 

Guarding  his  lov'd  domain  from  injury  and  wrong. 

The  gilded  vanes  were  glittering  in  the  sun, 
Turning,  as  Beauty  turns  to  Flattery's  breath ; 

And  hark!  the  turret-clocks,  one  after  one, 

Tell  out  the  ceaseless  hours,  with  voice  like  death 

Startling  the  silent  noon ;  o'er  wood  and  hill 

Their  iron  knell  is  heard,  and  all  again  is  still. 

Benhall,  June  1,  1846.  J.  M. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

A  Garland  far  the  New  Royal  Exchange:  Composed  of  the  Pieces  of  divers 
excellent  Poets  made  in  Memory  of  the  First  Opening  thereof  on  January  the 
'23rd,  Anno  Dom.  1571  :  with  the  choice  Verses  and  Devices  of  sundry  fine 
Wits  of  later  time,  depicting  the  same  in  tiie  several  Humours  and  Manners 
therein  to  be  seen ;  or  Written  in  Honour  of  the  Second  Opening  on  September 
the  2Hth,  1669.  Now  first  Collected  and  Printed  Complete.  Imprinted  at 
the  23rd,  Anno  1845. 


A  VERY  clever  and  interesting  volume.  The  Editor  has  given  us  above 
twenty  imitations  of  our  elder  poets  on  the  subject  of  the  Koyal  Exchange, 
beginning  with  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  proceeding  through  the  honoured 
names  of  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakspere,  and  others,  to  Butler,  Dryden,  and 
Bunyan.  The  likeness  of  the  counterfeit  is  in  general  as  faithfully  executed  as 
ingeniously  conceived.  Those  of  Tusser  are  admirable — as  quaint  and  hu- 
morous at  the  original.  Churchyard's,  also,  have  all  the  minute  particularities 
on  which  that  prosaic  poet  loves  to  dwell ;  as 

There  were  glasses  from  Murano's  Iile,  and  leathern-ware  from  Spain, 
And  shining  tin  and  latten  cups  and  dishes  from  Almayne; 
Good  armours  wrooght  of  Milan  steel  with  Spanish  dagge*  and  kni 
And  many  a  Venice  aglettc,  owch,  and  brooch,  for  maids  and  wives. 
There  too  was  divers  furniture  for  pastime  and  array, 
As  tables,  cards,  and  tennis-balls,  to  speed  the  hours  away : 
With  dials  and  with  sand-glasses  to  show  you  how  they  flew, 
And  for  every  kind  of  visitant  was  somewhat  set  to  view. 
For  your  Schoolmen  divers  books  of  note,  and  paper  a  good  store, 
With  penner-case  and  inkhoms,  of  stout  leather,  to  write  more. 
For  your  Gallant  there  were  silk  and  silver  studs,  and  ruffs,  and  furs, 
With  broider'd  girdles,  mirrors  glass  and  steel,  and  Milan  spurs  : 
For  your  London  Dames  were  divers  things  their  dwellings  to  adorn, 
As  painted  cruises,  bird-cages,  and  lanthorns  of  bright  horn. 
For  the  sick  there  were  medicaments — the  Apothecaries*  ware, 
And  lutes  and  tramps  for  merry  men,  with  ballads  sweet  and  rare. 
Your  very  children  there  might  meet  with  toys  unto  their  mind, 
And  puppets,  bells,  and  hobby-horses,  in  the  Paume  could  find,  &c 
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«  *♦  -w,  U  the  best  column  that  has  been  lately 
The  column  of  George  Puttenham  is  the  best  coi 

raised  in  London,  as  we  shall  show  :— 

IV. 

THE  QUEEN, 
the  Realm  or  England,  and  the  most  Famous  City  ok  London. 

depicted  in 

A  COLUMN/or  THE  NEW  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
bv  an  Odolet  to  their  Renown  made  in  form  of  a  Pillar, 
which  mutt  be  read  upwards  from  the  bate, 
and  then  ye  shall  tee  that  it  tt  an 

Acrottical  Device. 
Invented  and  Written  by  G.  P. 

v  Eliza  "doth  thy  goodly  Columns  crown. 

!  GltBSHAM  REJOICE  IN  THY  RENOWN, 


N 


Name  eminent. 
Above    grave  his 
„  High  Monument, 

}J  Completing  this 

~  Xceeding  praise. 

*  Eliza's  Mart, 

f  London  doth  raise, 

lj  And  for  her  part, 

J  Yet  finding  lands. 

JL  O'er  farthest  seas 

Rich  Traffic  stands 
5  Erect     on  this 

™  Her  stately  abaft, 

i*  Towering  aloft, 

„  Renown  dotb  raise, 

On  such  fair  base. 


R 
O 


F 
R 


Faroe  writes  to  fire  the  future  age. 
Recorded  truly  on  the  pa^e 
A  Name  throughout  the  earth ; 
i  Loudly   applauded   jrorth ; 

\J  Long-lived  Antiquity; 

In  their   Foundations  see. 


P  Pictured    in    this    Emblem  view, 

A  Albion,  the  Queen,  and  London  too.  

The  ^^fR^l^^^^^^1  *e  aUth°r 
successfully  gone  through  it : — 

Yonder  comes  Cotmiut  t  what  a  proper  man ! 
If  he's  an  inch  he's  six  feet  and  a  span  ! 
His  is  no  sordid  dress,  his  vestments  tell, 
As  doth  his  lustrous  visage,  all  goes  well : 
There's  a  ferocious  joy  in  '»  look  and  speecn, 
That  doth  declare  him  some  rich  Overreach. 
Thou  *st  hit  the  white  ;  he's  great  in  man's  renown, 
But  for  that  wreath  of  straw-he  gave  Heaven's  crown 
Meaning  the  world  to  over-reach  with  wit. 
Himself  he  o'er-reach'd  too,  as  one  of  it,  See 


:n  lines  are  good   and  ^-'f-^S« 
Johnson's  ballad  is  an  excellent  imitation  haPPy 
of  Rose?,  &o.    The  turn  towards  the  end  ol  Drayton  s  lines  is  very  i»i  i  , 


Raleigh 
Johnsons 
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Rut  hath  the  Mose  forgot  of  Water  she  should  sine. 

And  that  the  Exchange  bat  shows  the  wealth  that  Tama  doth  bring. 

*  *  *  * 

Here  Lang-Bourne  flow'd  along  till  it  to  Wall-Brook  came. 
There  Old~Bovme  had  its  course,  and  left  the  road  its  name. 
Then  Flete  came  rushing  down,  increased  by  heavy  swells 
From  overflowing  founts,  which  changed  its  name  to  Wells. 
All  these  pour'd  southward  on  with  never-ceasina:  race, 
Their  King  and  Father  Tames  still  hasting  to  embrace,  &c. 

» 

We  most  omit  "The  Exchange  in  its  Humours,"  by  Ben  Jonsnn,  as  too  long 
to  quote,  though  otherwise  we  should  have  given  a  specimen.  Withers  is  fairly 
imitated;  Quarles  still  better.  CarewV  light,  pleasant  vein  is  well  touched  off: 
ex.gr. 

Let  the  blind  Chy mints  seek  no  more 
Where  Plutus  bides  his  golden  store  ; 
Since  here  one  /4>ndon  merchant's  puree 
Raised  the  rich  frame  of  Britain's  Burse. 

Let  Europe's  Monarchs  no  more  deem 
That  pow'r  belongs  alone  to  them  ; 
Since  here,  from  men  ignoble,  springs 
A  might  that  governs  distant  Kings. 

Let  the  vain  Schoolmen  no  more  boast 
That  they  of  Tbn^we*  possess  the  most ; 
Since  here,  a  single  hour  will  show 
How  little  of  Earth's  Speech  they  know. 

Let  tyrant  Venus  no  more  say 
That  all  men  live  beneath  her  sway  ; 
»  Helen  of  Troy  were  powerless  here, — 

Fortune  alone  doth  Queen  appear. 

Ln  those  who  Travel  never  knew, 
No  more  lament  their  narrow  view  ; 
Since  here,  who  lista  to  look  perceives 
How  all  the  World  speaks,  acts,  and  lives. 

The  "Epistolallo-cliana"  is  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  we  hope  it  is 
carefully  preserved  by  "  Mr.  John  Batty,  Merchant  of  London,  at  his  house  in 
St.  Nicholas  Lane."  The  Private  Argument  between  "  Sir  Hudibras "  and 
Ralpho,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  set  up  the  ctiigy  of  the  Protector,  i«  very 
amusing : 

(Ralpho.)  Since  these  be  purifying  days  meant, 
I  do  behold  with  great  amazement 
That  such  a  rout  of  graven  Statue* 
Of  Idol- Kings  are  still  left  at  loose  I 
What  hoots  it  putting  Kingship  clown, 
When  here  it  lives  reveal'd  in  stone  ? 
Or  what  the  Ordinance  declaring 
The  Stuarts  this  land  shall  have  no  share  in, 
When  yonder  is  the  Sire  o'  the  name. 
From  whom  "  the  Book  of  Sports"  first  enmc  ? 
The  Superstitious  Committee 
Ought  better  to  have  cleansed  the  City  ; 
And  to  hnve  set  the  zealous  Dowsing 
T*  have  wrought  a  genera)  unliousing 
Of  all  such  image-work  profanity. 
And  every  semblance  of  humanity,  &c. 

The  anonymous  poems  are  good  imitations  of  the  style  of  the  little  posies 
and  other  delights  found  in  Helicon  in  and  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Device*,  &c. 
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as  is  the  11  Soul's  Voyage  "  of  that  admirable  poem  "  The  Soul's  Errand,"  the 
author  of  which  is  still  uncertain,  it  having  been  found  under  the  names  of 
Raleigh,  and  Sylvester,  and  others,  with  singular  varieties  and  additions. 

There  are  two  sonnets,  the  author  J.  M.  (John  Milton),  but  these  we  do  not 
reckon  among  the  most  successful.  Dryden  we  like  much  better,  especially 
the  concluding  lines  : 

Heaven,  that  bestows  the  happiest  gifts  on  men 

In  happiest  time,  has  blest  us  now  with  Wren  ; 

By  whom  our  City  shall  be  studded  through 

With  Fane*,  like  stars,  God's  worship  to  renew : 

In  whose  broad  Streets  shall  rise  the  stately  dome. 

Till  London  stretch  beyond  the  bounds  of  Rome. 

Our  Age  beholds  Vrrauviua  once  more  join'd 

With  great  Augustus  to  adorn  mankind  : 

Then,  Royal  Siat,  revive  the  Imperial  day, 

And  lb avb  in  Mabble  what  you  bound  in  Clay  ! 

This  clever  and  agreeable  volume  ends  with  "The  Author's  Apology  for  his' 
Rook,"  attempted  in  the  manner  of  J.  B.  (John  Bunyan),  from  which  we  make 
this  our  latest  extract : 

Whenas  the  late  Exchange,  like  its  old  Sire, 
Near  seven  years  since  went  to  the  ground  in  Fire ; 
He  whom  the  honour' d  charge  did  then  obtain 
To  raiae  another  stately  Mart  again. 
Had  been  long  since  the  Friend  eateem'd  of  him 
Who  did  these  Copiee  from  Old  Pictures  limn. 
Both  in  the  name  of  London' $  sons  did  glory, 
Both,  too,  well  knew  and  loved  her  ancient  Story  ; 
Then,  when  'twas  time  to  shew  his  goodly  scene, 
And  welcome  to  the  Exchange  another  Queen  ; 
That  such  an  honour'd  day  and  rare  occasion 
Should  not  pass  by  without  some  gratulation ; 
It  scem'd  not  an  unfit  nor  ill  device 
To  hang  this  GARLAND  on  his  EDIFICE, 
As  showing  how  the  Exchange's  History  run, 
And  gathering  up  past  glories  into  one. 
Wherefore  these  Verses  were  in  black  and  white 
Imprinted,  some  like-minded  to  delight,  Ac. 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  a  production  of  genius,  certainly  as  clever 
and  as  successfully  executed  as  any  of  the  kind  within  the  compass  of  our  recol- 
lection. 


Ignoto,  we  have  read  your  book  ; 

Chamelion-Vike  you  change  your  hue ; 
For  wheresoe'er  on  it  we  look, 

Instant  it  shifts  its  magic  view. 

Proteu$  you  are  of  poesy  ; 

Colour  and  shape  you  take  at  will : 
But,  unlike  him  in  history, 

You  ne'er  assume  a  form  of  ill. 

Could  those  old  poets  now  rerive, 

And  read  what  in  their  name  you've  said. 

They'd  all  exclaim,  that  "  when  alive 
They  never  wrote  so  well  as  dead." 


Like  as  the  structure  that  you  praise 

Exeeedeth  what  has  pusscd  away, 
So  doth  the  lofty  verse  you  raise 

Surpass  the  strains  of  older  day. 

J.  M. 
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Biogranhia  BrUaratica  Literaria  ( An-  with  them  to  this  coantry  a  language 
elo- Norman  Period).   By  Thomas  formed  from  a  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Wright,  M.A.  Latin,  called  Lingua  Romana,  or 
TO  Mr.  Wright's  former  volume,  Langue  Romane,  which  is  the  parent 
treating  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  of  the  modern  French.    The  popular 
he  has  now  added  one  of  equal  im-  literature  of  the  Normans  previous  to 
portance,  and  equally  well  executed,  the  twelfth  century  is  totally  unknown 
of  the  literature  which  succeeded  it,  to  us.   There  does  not  appear  any 
namely,  that  which  accompanied  and  memorial  of  the  language  earlier  than 
toll  owed  the  possession  of  our  country  the  year  1100,  and  it  first  makes  its 
by  the  Normans.    '*  The   use,"  says  appearance  in  poems  of  a  religious  and 
Mr.  Wright,  in  his  clear  and  learned  serious  character.    Religion  and  Ro- 
introduction,  "of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  mance  appear  to  be  the  subjects  of  song, 
writing  was  almost  abolished  after  the  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  subjects  were 
invasion  of  the  Normans.    It  was  only  taken  fromnatural  history,  as  the  poetry 
preserved  in  the  continuation  for  a  of  Wace  and  Benoit  shews ;  but  a 
time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  new  aera  of  Norman  literature  opened 
and  in  some  productions,  mostly  of  a  with  the  reign  of  Richard  Lard  be  was 
religious  or  moral  character,  for  which  the  patron  of  jongleurs  and  trouveres, 
we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  few  whose  works  became  more  numerous 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  were  per-  at  this  period.    Mr.  Wright  has  an 
mi t  ted  to  retain  their  places  in  our  observation  on  the  text  of  the  Metrical 
monasteries.    Towards  the  end  of  this  Romances,  which  no  doubt  is  equally 
period  the  native  literature  begins  applicable  to  that  of  the  Homeric 
again  to  make  its  appearance.  At  this  poems,  composed  in  a  state  of  society 
tune  the  Anglo-Norman  had  taken  in  some  respects  probably  very  similar, 
the  place  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  we  "Many  of  the  Metrical  Komances 
may  properly  divide  the  literature  of  were  preserved  orally  by  successive 
the  whole  period  into  the  two  classes  jongleurs,  and  when  committed  to 
of  Anglo-Latin  and  Anglo-Norman."  writing  they  differed  much  from  the 
Mr.  Wright  then  gives  a  statement  of  original  copy.    This  is  the  reason  that 
the  Anglo-Latin  literature   at  the  different  manuscripts  of  the  earlier  ro- 
period  of  the  Norman  invasion,  both  in  mances,  taken  down  from  the  recital  of 
prose  and  poetry.  The  Poets  flourished  different  persons,  vary  so  much  from  one 
most  during  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chanson 
century,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  de  Roland."    The  Latin  writers  of  the 
but  the  most  important  class  of  writers  twelfth  century  contain  many  allusions 
was  that  of  the  Historians.   William  to  the  existence  of  the  jongleurs  and 
of  Malmesbury  is  the  most  elegant  trouveres ;  but  it  was   not  till  the 
of  our  mediaeval  historians ;  and  the  thirteenth  century  that  their  composi- 
names  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  tions  were  preserved  in  writing :  and 
William  of  Newbury  stand  high ;  but  then  Mr.  Wright  tells  us, 44  their  history 
very  little  Latin  prose  that  is  tolerable  in  England  becomes  more  complicated, 
was  written  after  the  middle  of  the  because  a  more  purely  national  lite- 
thirteenth  century.   The  letters  which  rature  was  springing  up,  in  which  the 
are  preserved  of  this  time,  as  those  other  was  gradually  merged."  The 
beginning  with  Lan franc  and  Anselm,  first  name  in  Mr.  Wright's  volume  is 
aiidafterwaixkofBecketandhisfrienda,  that  of  Lanfranc,  being  in  the  latter 
Mr.  Wright  considers  to  be  among  the  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  public  last,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
and  private  history  of  the  age  to  which  writers,  is  William  the  trouvere,  in  the 
they  belong.   The  Nornians  brought  year  1218;  and  when  we 
Gnrr.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI.  H 
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that  in  this  obscure  age,  and  with 
such  scanty  materials  for  use,  Mr. 
Wright  has  given  us  an  account  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  writers 
between  the  two  above-mentioned,  we 
may  conceive  the  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry with  which  his  valuable  and 
curious  biography  is  composed.  Among 
these,  of  course,  to  the  general  reader 
and  even  to  persons  weO  informed  as 
to  the  authors  of  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  this  period,  most  of  the  names 
mentioned  will  be  but  names*  sounds 
bringing  with  them  no  associations  of 
acquaintance  with   the  person;  but 
every  name  that  can  be  received  is 
valuable,  as  forming  a  link  in  the  great 
historic  chain,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  research,  and  applaud  the 
success,  with  which  this  learned  and 
laborious  work  has  been  achieved.  And 
now  let  us  draw  off  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  age  from  a  star  or  two  as  we 
pass  along.  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  who 
died  1 1 07,  was  the  first  and  best  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  writers  of  Latin  verse. 
He  is  said  to  approach  nearly  to  the 
poetry  of  Martial,  who  was  his  model. 
Camden  printed  some  of  his  epigrams 
in  his  Remains.    We  give  one : 

Pauca  at  ilia  multis  inutilibus  prcponendn. 

Paurn  Titos  pretiosa  dabat,  sed  vilia  plura  ; 
Ut  meliora  habcam,  pauca  det,  oro.Titus. 

The  name  of  Armelm  is  the  first 
great  name  we  meet  (1033-1109),  and 
the  biography  is  highly  interesting. 
Mr.  Wnght  thus  sums  up  the  character 
of  this  prelate,  who  held  the  see  of 
Canterbury  for  sixteen  years. 

"  Ansel m  was  equal  to  Lanfranc  in 
lenrning,  and  far  exceeded  him  in  piety. 
In  his  private  life  he  was  modest,  humble, 
And  sober  in  the  extreme.  He  was  obstinate 
only  in  defending  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Romp,  and,  however  we  mav 
judge  the  claims  themselves,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  he  supported  them  from 
conscientious  motives.  Reading  and  con- 
templation were  the  favourite  occupations 
of  bis  life,  and  even  the  time  required  for 
his  meals,  which  were  extremely  frugal, 
he  employed  in  discussing  philosophical 
and  theological  questions.  By  his  rare 
genius  he  did  much  towards  bringing 
metaphysics  into  repute.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  school  of  theology, 
which  was  free  from  the  servile  character 
of  the  older  writers,  who  did  little  more 
than  collect  together  a  heap  of  authorities 
on  the  subjects  which  they  treated.  The 


Monok>i:ium  and  the  Proslogium  are  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  abstract  reasoning. 
His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  style 
is  clear  and  vigorous,"  &c. 

Alhelard,  of  Bath  (1 1 10-1 120),  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  meu  most 
richly  endowed  with  talent  and  learn- 
ing of  those  periods.    Mr.  Wright 
says,  "his  is  the  greatest  name  in 
English  science  before  Robert  Grosse- 
tete  and  Roger  Bacon.    He  travelled 
to  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
probably  studied  among  the  Arabs  of 
the  East,  and  was  absent  in  his  pursuit 
of  learning  for  seven  years.    His  ce- 
lebrity was  great  in  after  times,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  century  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  calls  him  '*  Philosophus  An- 
gloruin.*1  We  uext  meet  with  Ordericu* 
Vitali*  (1075-1143),  whose  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  those  old  ones  we 
possess,  though  wanting  in  system  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  in  dates.  Tiarold^ 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  is  the 
author  of  the  earliest  known  romance 
in  the  Anglo-Norman  language,  the 
"  Chanson  de  Roland,"  describing  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Roncevaux.  His 
verse  is  of  a  very  peculiar  structure, 
in  which  the  final  rhyme  rests  on  the 
vmcehy  independent  of  the  consonants. 
Mr.  Wright  has  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  death  of  Roland,  and  he  says  there 
are  many  passages  possessing  pathetic 
traits  of  considerable  beauty  in  the 
poem.    The  only  original  MS.  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  from  which 
M.  Michel  printed  his  edition  in 
1837. 

William  of  Maltntsbury  is  a  name 
better  known  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding; and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  writers  of  the  twelfth 
••entury. 

"  He  was  the  first  English  writer,  after 
Hedt,  who  attempted  successfully  to  raise 
history  above  the  dry  and  undigested  de- 
tails  of  a  chronicle.  He  boasts,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  his  industry  in  collect, 
ing  materials.  We  cannot  discover  that 
he  used  any  written  authorities  for  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  historv  except  such 
a<  are  well  known;  but  he  lived  at  a 
period  when  a  vast  number  of  valuable 
traditions  and  legends  of  the  Saxon  times 
still  existed,  and  he  fortunately  had  the 
taste  to  collect  many  of  them  and  preserve 
them  in  his  work.  On  this  account,  nest 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  he  is  the  most 
valuableauthorityforAnglo.Saxonlustory. 
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In  his  annals  of  the  Norman  period,  and 
of  his  own  time,  be  is  judicious,  and,  as 
far  as  could  be  expected,  unprejudiced : 
and  bis  constant  reluctance  to  treat  of 
the  period  at  which  he  was  writing  show* 
his  desire  to  be  unbiassed  and  impartial. 
He  was  evidently  a  good  scholar,  and  had 
read  much.  His  Latin  is  not  incorrect, 
and  his  style  is  much  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  any  previous  writer  of  English 
history,"  &c. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  of  his 
celebrated  history ;  but  we  shall  tres- 
pass on  our  limits  if  we  allow  ourselves 
the  gratification  of  further  transcrip- 
tion, and  we  can  only  point  out  a  few 
other  of  the  more  remarkable  names 
noticed.  Laurence  of  Durham  (1154) 
was  the  best,  and,  indeed,  a  remarka- 
ble writer  of  Latin  verse  for  his  day. 
Mr.  Wright  quotes  from  his  Hypognos- 
ticoo,  or  Scriptural  History,  some  parts 
of  which,  describing  his  personal  his- 
tory, and  his  prospects,  studies,  ami 
amusements,  are  very  interesting.  Re- 
ligious duties  and  poetry  divided  the 

amo."  The  Life  of  Ailretl  of  Rievaux 
should  not  be  passed  over  without 
attention  ;  his  rules  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  nuns  is  amusing,  and  shew  that 
the  good  man  watched  sin  in  the  cradle. 

"  Poeris  et  puellis  nullum  ad  te  con- 
cedes accessum.  Sunt  quae  dam  inclusae 
quae  in  docendis  pnellis  occupantur,  ct 
cell  tm  *uam  vertuut  in  Fcbohun :  ilia  sedet 
■id  fenestram.  ist*  in  porticu  resident,  ilia 
iatuetur  singulas,  et  inter  puellares  motus 
nunc  irascitur,  nnnc  ridet,  nunc  minatur, 
nuoc  percutit,  nunc  blanditur,  nunc  oscu- 
laiu'.  nunc  nenii'ai  \ocai  pro  %crocrc 
propius.  palpat  faciem,  stringit  collum,  et 
in  ample.xum  mens  nunc  filiam  vocat,  nunc 

The  names  that  follow,  of  Wace  (p 
203)  and  of  Jordan  Fantosme  (p.  221),* 
will  be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
poetry ;  but  John  of  Salisbury ,  the 
most  celebrated  writer  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  deserved  and  enjoys  a  more 
extended  notice,  (p.  230—245.)  The 
Architrenius  of  John  de  Hauteville, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  Latin 
poets  of  the  twelfth  century,  will  not 
be  overlooked  (p.  2501  with  the 
description  of  the  JC/ighsh  drinking 
party  in  the  twelfth  century.  Arch- 
bishop Jfaldwin  is  best  known  as  the 
ureacner  of  the  third  crusade,  but  the 


reader  will  here  find  that  he  also  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits 
(p.  291).  The  next  name,  that  of 
Walter  Mapes,  is  far  better  known, 
indeed,  Mr.  Wright  says,  he  was  onr 
of  the  most  reniiirkable  of  the  literary 
men  at  the  court  bf  Henry  the  Second. 
There  is  a  very  judicious  and  careful 
account  of  his  works,  with  their  merits 
and  defects,  at  pp.  298,  299.  He  was 
a  writer  in  Anglo- Norman  as  well  as 
Latin,  and  to  hun  we  are  indebted  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  cycle  of  the 
romances  of  the  Round  Table  in  their 
earliest  form.  His  work,  entitled  uDe 
Nugis  Curialium,"  is  now  in  the  press 
for  the  Camden  Society,  which  has  al- 
ready printed  a  volume  of  the  Latin 
Poetry  commonly  attributed  to  him. 

Many  years  ago  we  remember  the 
following  lines  became  very  popular, 
being  ouoted  in  the  notes  to  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature : — 

Meum  est  propositum  in  taberna  mori, 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori, 
Utdtcant  cum  venerint  augelorum  chori, 
4  Dens  sit  propitius  buic  potatori.* 

From  these  he  has  been  called  44  the 
jovial  archdeacon,"  44  the  Anacreon  of 
his  age,"  but  this  is  all  a  mistake ;  the 
words  are  a  mock  confessiou  in  a  poem 
called  Confessio  Golic,  and  the  author, 
Mr.  Wright  tells  us,  was 44  a  learned  and 
decant  scholar,  a  man  of  good  sense, 
high  character,  and  strict  morality." 
Of  Richard  Cavr  de  Lion  Mr.  Wright 
observes  that  44  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  as  a  jx>ct  he  ought  to  be 
classed  exclusively  with  the  troiilmbmrt 
or  with  the  trouveren."  The  poet  who 
appears  under  the  name  of  Thomas  (p. 
340)  was  author  of  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  our  carlv 
literature,  the  romance  of  Horn  and 
that  of  Tristan.  Of  this  latter  poem, 
an  English  metrical  translation  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  and  which  was  published  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wright  informs 
us, 44  not  very  accurately,  who  had formed 
some  very  wrong  notions  as  to  its 
history*" 

We  have  now,  we  think,  said  enough 

*  At  p.  468  we  find  mention  of  a 
curious  poem  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
monk  of  Peterborough,  a  satirical  descrip- 
tion of  Norfolk.  It  commences  with  the 
account  of  an  edict  sent  out  by  Caesar  to 
make  a  geographical  survey  of  the  "hole 
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A  History  of  England  wider  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.    Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
For.  F.SJl^  Keeper  of  the  Archives 
of  the  City  of  Hamburg,  by  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  P.SjL  ;  with  additions  and 
corrections  by  the  Author  and  the 
Translator,    I  vols.  8vo. 
THAT  this  translation  of  an  im- 
portant contribution  by  a  learned  and 
enlightened  foreigner  to  the  historic 
literature  of  England,  has  not  long 
since  been  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  accident. 

Of  Dr.  Lappenberg's  original  pro- 
duction, printed  in  one  volume  at 
Hamburg  in  1834,  a  short  review  was 
inserted  in  a  former  number  of  the 


to  shew  the  value  of  the  work  before 
us,  which  is  full  of  recondite  and 
curious  information,  which  certainly 

'mate  know- 
enable  Mr. 
.  dispose  as  he 
has  done ;  and  here  we  may  refer,  as 
to  a  rich  store-house  of  information, 
concerning  our  early  Romance  poetry, 
our  legendary  stores,  and  our  historical 
literature. 

globe,  and  to  inquire  into  the  character 
of  each  country. 

-•  11  jussit  describere 
O nines  provincias,  atque  summopere 
Qua?  bona  fuerint,  qua  non,  inquirere." 

The  afflicting  result  waa,  that  the  im- 
perial messengers  on  their  return  declared  ;1       s       i    t         nj  n; 

mSu f5,«  Sifrf  « J?  ifo  Pro™£»  of  Gentleman's  Magazine  f  but  the  work 
world  they  had  met  with  was  the  couutu     u  3  « 

of  Norfolk.  (See  extracts  from  this  poem  ^avrng  smce  undergone  (besides  ^e 
in  our  number  for  Feb.  1846,  p.  177  )  P"**588  of  translation)  a  stnet  revision 
John  de  St.  Omer  took  up  the  pen  in  de-  bv  ***  auth°r  and  the  translator,  and 
fence  of  his  native  county, —  having,  moreover,  been  considerably 

"  Nortfolchiensium  cum  sim  de  gen  ere,  enlarged  by  both,  may,  in  this  country 
Decet  me  patriam  meam  defendere."  at  least,  be  almost  regarded  as  a  new 

On  the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk  we  Production,  and  as  such  lay  claim  to  a 
met  with  a  fragment  of  a  poem  in  the  same 
monkish  Latin  in  turning  over  some  papers 
that  belonged,  we  believe,  to  Thomas  Mar- 
tin, the  antiquary  of  Palsgrave,  in  an  old 
tattered  manuscript  which  appeared  to  be 
a  copy  made  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  county, 
and  seems  dictated  in  a  peevish  and  sple- 
netic humour,  probably  by  some  laic  who 
had  quarreled  with  the  neighbouring  abbey, 
out  we  did  not  copy  the  whole.  The  title 
is  merely  M  Suffolc.  Provinc."  but  some 
additional  wordsseem  torn  offor mutilated. 

**  Nulla?  silvte,  nulla:  montes, 

Malum  caelum,  mali  fontes, 

Fccminarum  null  us  decor ; 

Sancta  Virgo,  nunc  te  precor, 

TJt  me  liberare  velis, 

Ne  perirem  perduelis 

Inter  clericorura  gentcs 

De  nugis  semper  scribentes, 

Amantes  et  loquendi  forum  ; 

"Vel  inter  rixas  monachorum, 

Vel  inter  illos  sacerdotes, 

Ut  virginum  possideant  dotes 

Qui  vultum  fingunt  speciosum, 

Falsum  et  valde  dolosum 

Exclamantea — hoc  est  bonum 

Dare  copiam  sermonum, 

Dum  verbis  captse  *  Euge,' 1  belle,' 

Omnes  susurrant  puellee. 

O  quam  pietas  vulpina 

Apud  stultos  lit  divina 

Gippo.*'    .   .   .   .   0  m 

Here  the  manuscript  »  torn,  and  the 


necessary,  while,  in  its  original  Ger- 
man, it  continued  a  sealed  book  to  the 
majority  of  English  readers. 

Though  to  write  again  the  story  of 
England's  earliest  times,  after  the  me- 
ritorious productions  on  the  subject 
by  Turner,  Lingard,  and  Talgravc, 
may  to  many  seem  but  actum  agere, 
we  can,  nevertheless,  assure  those  of 
our  readers  who  so  opine,  that  in  the 
volumes  under  our  consideration  an 
abundance  of  highly  interesting  matter 
will  be  found,  derived  chiefly  from 
foreign  sources  hitherto  explored  by 
very  few  of  our  countrymen,  and  of 
which  some  were  hardly  accessible  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Dr.  Pertz's  in- 
estimable volumes  of  the  M  Monumenta 
Germanise  Historica." 

But,  though  manifesting  throughout 
proofs  of  the  most  patient  industry  in 
the  collection  and  use  of  materials 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  f  as 

remainder  is,  through  damp  and  worms- 
illegible. 

*  For  May  1835,  p.  506. 

t  M  My  earnest  endeavour  to  know  and 
make  known  those  sources  of  old  English 
history  which  are  at  present  accessible, 
would  have  been  far  from  successful  had 
sot  the  chiefs  of  the  libraries  at  Got. 
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well  as  an  historic  spirit  of  no  ordinary 
degree,  Dr.  Lapperiberg,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  is  by  no  means  exempt  from 
faults  of  a  very  grave  cast.  We  have 
studied  his  work  with  care,  and  our 
judgment  is — as  foreigners,  we  pro- 
nounce it  with  diffidence — that  his  style 
is  harsh  and  difficult,  his  meaning  at 
times  hardly  ascertainable,  and  his 
matter  not  unfrequently  at  variance 
with  the  authorities  which  he  professes 
to  follow.  These  objections  do  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  work  in  its 
English  dress — much  in  the  way  of  cor- 
rection having,  no  doubt,  been  done  by 
the  author  himself,  and  much  by  his 
translator ;  and  it  is  with  the  transla- 
tion that  we  are  more  especially  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time  we  must 
allow  that,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
criticism  displayed  in  it  with  respect 
to  dates  ana  the  races  of  petty  kings 
ruling  in  various  parts  of  the  island 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  the  work  is  very  far  from  being 
dry  and  unreadable ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  entertaining,  and  with  here  and 
there  a  tinge  of  the  legendary,  even 
legends,  as  Mr.  Thorj>o  justly  observes, 
not  being  to  be  indiscriminately  re- 
jected as  void  of  value,  in  recording 
the  history  of  times  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  germ  of  many  an  im- 
portant event  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment and  progress  of  religion, 
as  well  as  many  a  mainspring  of  action, 
may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  legend.* 
In  his  preface,  Mr.  Thorpe  speaks 
in  terms  sufficiently  discouraging  to 
other  labourers  in  the  same  field  of 
literature.  After  saying,  that"  although 
histories  of  the  same  period  in  the 


tingen.  Hanover,  Kiel,  and  Wolfenbuttel 
most  kiudly  favoured  me  with  the  long 
and  uninterrupted  use  of  many  rare  works 
and  manuscripts  necessary  for  such  in- 
vestigations." Prcf.  p.  ix.  Dr.  L.  ac- 
knowledges also  the  kind  aid  he  received 
from  Mr,  C.  P.  Cooper,  Q.C.  during  that 
gentleman's  secretaryship  to  the  late  Re- 
cord Commission,  who  communicated  to 
him  the  unfinished  volume  of  the  late  Mr. 
Petrie,  containing  the  previously  unex- 
plored Estorie  des  Englea  of  M.  Gaimar, 
the  Annales  Cambria,  the  Brut  y  Ty- 
wysogion,  and  the  Carmen  de  Bello 
Hastingcnsi,  ascribed  to  Wido,  Bishop 
of  Amiens. 

*  See  on  this  carious  subject  the  notes 
at  p,  xxxri,  Lit,  Introd,  and  p.  63,  vol,  U 


mother-tongue  and  good  repute  were 
not  wanting,  yet  it  appeared  to  me 
that  in  this  were  contained  many  par- 
ticulars, especially  with  reference  to 
chronological  criticism,  and  to  what 
may  be  called  the  German  portion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  a  condensed  form,  as 
well  as  much  other  information,  which 
the  author's  pursuits  in  the  field  of  old 
Teutonic  literature  had  enabled  him 
to  introduce  almost  as  matter  of  course, 
at  a  time  when  that  field  was  a  sort  of 
terra  incognita  to  most  lovers  of  historic 
literature  in  England."  He  informs  us 
that,  meeting  with  no  encouragement, 
he  committed  to  the  Haines  his  first 
translation,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
heptarchy,  though,  while  editing  for 
the  government  the  "Ancient  Laws 
and  Institutes  of  England,"  having 
been  put  in  possession  of  Mr.  Petrie^ 
unfinished  volume  and  other  autho- 
rities, he  was  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  thus  thrown  in  his  way  to 
test  and  enlarge  the  text  of  Dr.  Lap- 
penberofs  history, — in  short,  to  re- 
sume the  work. 

Of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
translation  over  tnc  original,  we  can 
judge  from  the  following  passage  of  the 
translator's  preface : — 

4 4  On  the  first  notice  of  my  intention  to 
translate  his  work,  Dr.  Lappenberg  most 
kindly  supplied  me  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter,  both  as  additions  to 
and  corrections  of  the  original,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  text, 
in  new  annotations,  or  embodied  with  the 
old  ones,  while  my  own  additions  and 
modifications  have  more  especial  reference 
to  the  text,  though  a  few  notes  by  me  will 
be  occasionally  scattered  throughout  the 
volumes.  .  .  .  The  passages  from  the  an- 
cient historians,  occasionally  interwoven 
into  the  text,  I  have  rendered,  not  from 
the  author's  German  version,  but  directly 
from  the  originals/'  f 

Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  a  va- 
luable and  instructive  review,  under 
the  title  of  "Literary  Introduction,"  of 
the  several  sources  of  our  ante-Norman 
m^tory,beginningwith  the  large  collec- 


t  Another  recommendation  attending 
the  translation  u  the  correct  orthography 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  personal  proper  names, 
which  had  previously  been  most  unac- 
countably neglected.  Weareglad  to  sec  that 
Mr.  Thorpe's  example  has  been  followed 
by  more  than  one  scholar  of  eminence. 
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tions  of  Parker,  Savile,  Twysden,  &c. 
and  including  the  abortive  attempt  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fetrie  to  rival  the  grand 
historical  collections  of  our  continental 
neighbours  and  brethren,  and  con- 
tinued by  a  classed  critical  notice  of 
the  Welsh,  Irish,  Anglo-Saxon,  early 
English,  Norman,  and  modern  English 
chronicles  and  historians,  from  Gudas 
and  the  Triads  down  to  Lingard  and 
Palgrave.  The  first  65  pages  of  the 
history  itself  contain  a  well-writtcu 
compendious  history  of  Britain  under 
the  Komans. 

Amid  so  much  interesting  matter  it 
is  difficult  to  select  any  points  for  par- 
ticular notice,  though,  as  being  new 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  we  would 
direct  attention  to  the  following  heads : 
the  Chronology,  the  Runes,  and  the 
National  Traditions  of  the  Saxons  be- 
fore their  migration  to  Britain;  also 
the  valuable  accounts  of  the  several 
races  of  which  the  invaders  consisted, 
viz.  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes  &c. 

The  mythic  interpretation  of  the 
story  of  Ilengist  and  Horsa,  so  gene- 
rally adopted  by  continental  scholars, 
Mr.  Thorpe  seems  totally  to  discard  ; 
though  our  limits  will  admit  only  of  a 
reference  to  his  note,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  and 
to  his  extracts  from  Beowulf,  &c.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  accompanied 
by  a  translation,  differing  occasionally 
from  those  of  Grundtvig  and  Kemble, 
and  by  some  conjectural  emendation? 
of  the  text  of  Beowulf. 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  our  Germanic  forefathers,  on 
the  Uiurch  history,  foreign  missions, 
and  arts  at  that  early  period,  Dr.  Lap- 
penberg's work  is  particularly  valu- 
able. Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  throw  s 
light  on  points  of  history  where,  from 
long  habitude,  we  never  suspected 
misconception  to  exist.  As  an  instance 
of  this  may  be  cited  the  *tory  of  Hakou 
of  Norway  and  iEi  helstau,  the  latter 
of  whom  Dr.  Lapponberg,  with  great 
probability,  supposes  to  have  been, 
not  our  great  YVest  Saxon  king  of  that 
name,  but  Guthrum  iEthelstan  H.  the 
Danish  king  of  East  Anglia. 

At  the  end  of  each  volume  are  given 
genealogical  tables  of  the  several  races 
of  kings  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
revised  throughout  and  enlarged  by 
the  industrious  translator. 

As  specimens  both  of  our  author's 
style  and  of  the  translation,  we  sub- 


join the  following  extracts  from  the 
narratives  of  the  battles  of  Stanford 
Bridge  and  Hastings.  Of  the  former 
Dr.  Lappenberg  writes,— 

'<  The  jarls  Paul  and  Erling  had  been 
left  behind  with  the  ships,  when  Harald 
(Hardrada)  and  Tostig,  on  their  march, 
perceived  clouds  of  dust  eddying  before 
them,  which  were  interpreted  by  the  latter 
as  signs  of  a  body  of  friends  coming  to 
their  aid.    On  recognising  them  to  be 
English  troops,  Tostig  prudently  advised 
the  king,  who  was  not  armed  for  the  con- 
flict, to  retreat  with  all  speed  to  the  ships, 
and  there  unite  with  his  forces  those  which 
had  remained  behind  under  Paul  and 
Erling;  but  the  bolder  counsel  of  the 
Norwegian  prevailed,  and  three  rapid 
riders  were  despatched  to  bring  up  the 
reinforcement.     Hardr&da  then  caused 
his  banner,  called  Landeyda  (the  desola- 
tion of  lands),  to  be  set  up,  around  which 
he  and  all  his  followers  were  stationed. 
The  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  one  line, 
forming  a  hollow  circle,  with  shield 
joined  to  shield,  and  their  spears  driven 
into  the  earth  before  them,  in  order  to 
check  the  onset  of  the  hostile  cavalry : 
the  light  archers  were  placed  wherever  the 
enemy  seemed  to  threaten  an  attack.  A* 
Harold  advanced  with  bis  stout  band  of 
English  foot  and  horse,  he  espied  a  Nor- 
wegian leader  with  a  bright  blue  mantle 
and  a  glittering  helmet,  mounted  on  a 
black  charger,  surveying  the  line.  The 
Norwegian's  horse  stumbled  and  cast  his 
rider  on  the  earth.     '  Who,'  inquired 
Harold,  4  is  that  gigantic  form  who  has 
fallen  from  his  steed  ?'  On  being  informed 
that  it  was  his  royal  adversary,  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  warriors  about  to  begin  the 
onset,  and  when  a  happy  word  is  wont  to 
make  a  deep  impression, — *  A  stately  man ; 
but  his  luck,  you  see,  has  already  for- 
saken him 

What  follows  is  from  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Seulae,  or  Hastings. 

"  William  had  sought  Harold  during 
the  battle,  for  the  parposc  of  engaging 
with  hiiu  in  single  combat ;  but  instead  of 
him,  bad  encountered  an  Anglo-Saxon  of 
distinguished  valour,  who  beat  in  his  hel- 
met, but  fell  under  the  lances  of  the  sur- 
rounding Normans.  The  English  stand* 
ard  still  proudly  waved,  around  which  a 
small  but  heroic  band,  the  flower  of  Ha- 
rold's army,  yet  uncooquered  fought.  .  . 

 But  William  was  not  to  be 

shaken.  Twenty  noble  Normans  now 
leagued  together  to  burst  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  seize  the  royal 
standard :  many  of  them  perished  in  the 
attempt,  but  the  prize  was  gained,  and  the 
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kingdom  of  Cerdic  was  no  more  

 The  long  forgotten  name  of  the 

place  was,  before  this  battle,  Senlac  ;  and 
William,  like  his  predecessor  Cnut,  who 
had  consecrated  all  his  most  renowned 
battle-fields,  caused  a  religious  structure, 
richly  endowed,  t<»  be  raised  on  the  place  ; 
and  the  high  altar  of  Battle  Abbey 
marked  the  spot  where  Harold's  first,  and 
afterwards  the  l'ope's  consecrated  banner 
waved.  The  names  of  the  chiefs  who  ac- 
companied the  duke,  recorded  on  rolls  of 
parchment  at  St.  Valcry,  were  there  sus- 
pended, and  donation  was  heaped  on  do- 
nation, that  the  lamps  might  never  expire, 
nor  the  prayer  be  silent,  destined  to  be- 
nefit the  soulsof  the  valiant  Normans  who 
fell  on  that  memorable  day,  and  to  mani- 
fest the  gratitude  and  humility  of  the  vic- 
torious survivors.  All  these  visible  mo- 
numents of  the  battle  of  Senlac  and  the 
conquest  of  England  are  no  more ; 
crumbled  and  fallen  are  the  once  lofty 
walls  of  Battle  Abbey,  aud  by  a  few 
foundation  stones,  in  the  midst  of  a 
swamp,*  arc  we  alone  able  to  determine  the 
spot  where  it  once  reared  its  towers  and 

pinnacles  

**  One  glance  more  we  have  yet  to  cast 
over  the  field  of  Senlac.  The  fir«t 
corpses  recognised  shewed  how  deep  the 
impression  was  among  the  majority  of  the 
people,  that  the  whole  form  and  manner  of 
their  former  being  were  in  that  conflict  at 
stake.  Cased  in  the  garb  of  war,  were 
found  the  bodies  of  the  Abbot  of  Hyde, 
and  twelve  of  his  monks.  One  corpse 
was  sought  for  in  vain — that  of  the  fallen 
Harold." 

From  a  note  at  p.  .102  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  Sir.  Thorpe,  differing 
from  Dr.  Lappcnberg,  supposes  Ead- 
gyth  to  have  been  the  queen,  not  the 
mistress  of  Harold,  herein  concurring 
in  opinion  with  Sir  H.  Ellis  (liitrod.  to 
Domesday,  ii.  p.  79).  For  his  reasons 
we  must  refer  to  the  note  itself. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  merely  add 
that  we  shall  hail  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  the  conditionally  promised 
li  History  of  England  under  the 
Norman  Kings."!  by  the  same  author, 
and  the  same  translator. 


Catholic  Safeguards  against  the  Error*, 
ire.  of  the  Church  of  Rmne.  By 
James  Brogdcn,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
IT  is  intended  that  this  work  should 


*  Sir  Godfrey  Webster  will  doubtless 
make  a  low  bow  to  the  historian  for  this 
description  of  the  lawn  adjoining  the  gar- 
den.front  of  hU  mansion. 

t  The  original  German  of  this  appeared 
at  Hamburg  ia  1837,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 


extend  to  five  volumes,  and  it  is  very 
appropriately  inscribed  to  the  Spiritual 
Head  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
England.  The  selection  is  confined  to 
the  writings  of  eminent  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  as  the  learned 
editor  justly  observes,  "No  collection, 
at  least  of  equal  variety  and  extent 
from  their  writings,  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  against  the  errors, 
corruptions,  and  novelties  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  yet  been  made." 
The  chief  writers  on  the  same  subjects, 
of  a  period  immediately  subsequent, 
have  been  included  in  those  folio 
volumes  edited  by  Bishop  Gibson 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Preservation 
against  Popery,"  which  are  now  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  are  divided  into  four  chapters 
or  heads:  1.  Of  the  Church  ;  2.  Of  the 
difference  between  the  two  churches 
of  Koine  and  England  ;  3.  On  Schism ; 
4.  On  the  Errors,  Corruptions,  and 
Novelties  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  fifteen  of  our  eminent  divines 
of  that  period,  including  the  great 
names  of  Taylor,  liooke,  Barrow, 
I 'slier,  Hramholl,  Bull,  and  Ham- 
mond. The  volume  contains  more 
than  600  pages,  and  is  a  rich  re- 
pository of  controversial  divinity.  The 
very  copiousness  of  it,  however,  seems 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
making  extracts  with  advantage ;  the 
subjects  being  treated  of  in  long  con- 
tinuous arguments,  and  abounding  in 
references  and  quotations.  But  we 
will  make  one  from  an  author  whose 
name  is  less  generally  known  than 
those  above  mentioned,  and  whose 
force  aud  raciness  of  style  has  much 
pleased  us.  From  "  The  Way  to  the 
True  Church,"  by  Dr.  John  White, 
tblio,  1624,  the  editor  has  made  more 
than  one  extract,  and  thence  we  take 
our  specimen.  Upon  Isaiah's  account 
of  the  Gentile  Idolatry,  the  author 
says, 

"  In  which  words  the  God  of  Heaven, 
deriding  the  Gentiles,  doth  very  fitly  shew 
us  the  idolatry  of  Rome  and  the  manner 
how  the  idol  religion  thereof  was  framed 
and  set  on  foot.  At  the  first  it  was  but  a 
rude  block  and  ragged  trunk,  rough  hewn 
by  boggling  workmen,  that  were  not  their 
crafts'  masters,  till  the  smith,  the  car- 
penter, and  tbe  painter  rarae,  every  one 
in  his  place,  and  shewed  bis  skill.  First, 
the  canonists,  like  blacksmiths,  blew  with 
tlic  b^Uo^s  q$  tl}€ix/  decrees  y  find 
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mered  and  heated  it  in  the  coals  of  the 
Pope's  constitutions.  These  smiths  were 
G  rati  an,  Pope  John,  Gregory,  and  Boni- 
face, with  their  apprentices  that  served 
them,  Histiensis,  Innocent,  Panormitane, 
and  the  rest  of  that  profession.   The  car- 

Kters  that  took  it  in  hand  were  the 
rs  snd  schoolmen,  that  stretched  their 
line  over  it  and  brought  it  into  better 
shape.  Thomas,  and  Scott,  and  Alexander 
fashioned  it  with  line  and  level ;  they 
stretched  out  the  line  of  method  over  it, 
and  with  the  thread  of  a  distinction  they 
planed  it  where  it  was  rough,  and  with 
the  compasses  of  logic  and  philosophy 
they  made  it  in  the  image  of  a  man, 
after  that  the  great  Lateran  Council,  about 
the  year  1215,  had  polished  it  and  given 
it  joints  to  stand  upon.    Not  long  after, 
the  Councils  of  ConBtance,  Basil,  and 
another  Lateran  hammered  it  over  again, 
and  altered  the  fashion  in  certain  points 
touching  the  Pope's  authority.  Then 
some  Cardinals,  as  Senenris  and  Cu- 
sanus,  thought  the  head  stood  too  high 
above  the  shoulders,  and  would  have  had 
it  bared  down  a  little  lower.    At  last 
they  brought  it  to  Trent,  into  the  hands 
of  their  best  workmen  as  they  say,  who 
mended  it  from  top  to  toe,  and  set  it  up 
again,  when  the  worms  had  nigh  consumed 
it.    Since  which  time  the  third  sort  of 
workmen,  the  painters,  have  taken  it  in 
hand,  the  Jesuits  and  their  followers,  who 
have  never  ceased  to  paint  it  day  and 
night.    There  is  no  colour  but  they  have 
tried  it  to  make  it  beautiful.    Some  with 
varnish  and  plaster  stop  up  the  cracks 
which  the  sun  shining  upon  it  hath  made, 
that  they  might  not  be  seen.  Bellarmine 
and  bis  associates  in  that  kind  stir  all  the 
colours  together,  and  varnish  over  the 
smoky  and  dusty  places  so  skilfully  that  a 
man  can  scarce  tell  what  the  colour  is. 
Surius  and  Baronius,  with  other  colours 
ground  by  legendaries,  cast  a  shadow  over 
it  for  seeming  too  youthful,  but  they  have 
painted  a  grey  beard  to  a  green  head. 
The  rest  stand  by,  inch  as  are  Sixtus, 
Senentis,  Lindan,  Staphylus,  Possevin, 
like  censors,  bragging  of  the  workman- 
ship and  flattering  the  workmen,  and  ex. 
tolling  the  idol  against  them  they  call 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists.    Thus  at  the 
last  have  they  polished  their  Dagon  and 
set  it  before  the  Lord's  ark.    So  that  it 
may  not  be  forgotten,  that  with  some  of  it 
they  warm  themselves  and   roast  their 
meat,  as  pardons,  the  mass,  and  purgatory, 
and  laugh  in  their  slee?es  at  such  as  turn 
the  spit.    *  Ah !  I  am  warm,  I  have  been 
at  the  fire.'    This  is  the  labour  and  work- 
ip  that  our  adversaries  have  be- 


We  mast  now  make  a  farther  ex- 
tract from  the  same  writer,  which 
gives  a  curious  graphic  picture  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  Commons  at  the 


"  The  sixth  is  the  prodigious  ignorance 
whereto  they  fall  that  live  in  Papistry ;  for, 
as  their  Church  commendeth  it,  so  their 
people  follow  it  most  desperately,  even  in 
the  chiefest  things  touching  their  salva- 
tion. I  will  not  speak  how  unable  they 
are  to  render  account  of  their  faith,  to 
understand  the  points  of  their  Catholicism, 
to  judge  of  all  things  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful, and  such  like,— -I  will  only  mention 
what  I  saw  and  learned,  dwelling  among 
them,  concerning  the  saying  of  their 
prayers,  for  what  man  is  he  whose  heart 
trembleth  not  to  see  simple  people  so  far 
reduced  that  they  know  not  how  to  pro 
nounce  or  say  their  daily  prayers  ?  or  so 
to  pray  that  all  that  hear  them  shall  be 


filled  with  laughter,  and,  while  snper- 
stitiously  they  refuse  to  pray  in  their 
own  language  with  understanding,  they 
speak  that  which  their  leaders  may  blush 
to  hear.  These  examples  have  I  ob- 
served from  the  common  people.  The 
Creed : — '  Creezum  zunm  patrnm  oniten- 
tem  creatorum  ejus  anienm,  Dominum 
nostrum  qui  cum  sops,  Virgini  Maria*. 
Crixus  fixus,  Ponchi  Pilati  audubitiers, 
morti  bysanday,  father  a  femes,  sclerest 
un  judicarutn,  fin  is  a  mortibns.  Creezum 
spirituum  sanctum,  edi  Catholi,  rem  is - 
sururn  peccaturum,  eommuniorom  ob. 
-i,  bitam  an*  *»-n.™  — ««  »  » 


THE  LITTLE  CREED. 

Little  Creed,  can  I  need  ? 
Kneel  before  our  Lady's  knee, 
Candle  light,  candles  burn, 
Our  Lady  prayed  to  her  dear  Son 
That  we  might  all  to  Heaven 
Little  Creed. 


"This  that  folio weth  they  call  the 
White  Paternoster. 

White  Paternoster,  Saint  Peter's  brother, 
What  hast  V  the  one  hand  >  white  book 
leaves. 

What  hast  I*  the  other  hand  ?  Heaven's 
gate  keys. 

Open  Heaven's  gates  and  strike  Hell  gates, 
And  let  every  Christian  child  creep  to  its 
own  i 

White 


atowed'on  their  religion  to  set  it  forth, 
whereby  they  have  made  their  Church  to 
tecsamg  Catholic, 


"  Another  prayer, 

I  bless  me  with  God  and  the  rood, 
With  his  sweet  flesh  and  precious  blood. 
With  his  Cross  and  his  Creed, 
With  his  length  and  his  breed, 
From  my  toe  to  my  crown, 
And  aU  my  body  up  and  down } 
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From  my  back  to  my  breast, 
My  five  wits  to  my  rest : 
God  let  never  ill  come  to  ill, 
Bat  thro*  Jesus'  own  will, 
Sweet  Jesus,  Lord.  Amen. 

"  Many  also  used  to  wear  vermin 
against  blasts,  and,  when  they  gather  it 
for  this  purpose,  first  they  cross  the  herb 
with  their  hand,  and  then  they  bless  it, 
thus : 

Hallow'd  be  thou,  vervain,  as  thou  growest  on 

the  ground, 
For  in  the  Mount  of  Calvary  there  thou  wast 

first  found, 

Thou  healedat  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
staunchedst  his  bleeding  wound, 

In  the  nameof  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I  take  thee  from  the  ground. 

*'  And  so  they  pluck  it  up  and  wear  it. 

 And  it  cannot  be  answered  that 

these  are  tbe  customs  of  a  few  simple 
people,  for  this  that  I  say  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  the  whole  body 
of  the  common  people,  popishly  ad- 
dicted, practising  nothing  else,  until  it 
please  God,  by  the  ministry  of  bis  Gospel, 
to  convert  them.  Yea,  the  wisest  men 
and  women,  devoted  to  Papistry,  though 
well  born  and  brought  up  for  civil  quali- 
ties, and  of  good  places  in  the  country, 
yet  he  plunged  in  this  ignorance,  being 
persuaded  that  what  they  have  learned  by 
long  custom  and  continuance  in  their 
old  religion  (so  they  style  it),  they  should 
not  give  over.  Yea,  this  sin  is  so  foul 
and  grievous,  that  it  may  not  endure  to  be 
looked  into,"  &c. 

The  author  then  gives  us  one  of  the 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Man-.  (Offie. 
Mar.  p.  27). 

"All  hail!  O  Queen!  Mother  of 
mercy !  Our  lift,  sweetness,  and  hope,  alt 
hail!  We  exiled,  the  sons  of  Eve,  do 
cry  to  thee.  To  thee  we  sigh,  groaning 
and  weeping  in  this  vale  of  tears.  There- 
fore, O  thou  our  advocate,  turn  thou  thy 
merciful  eyes  unto  us,  and  show  us :  after 
this  exile,  blessed  Jesus,  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb.  O  clement,  O  pitiful,  O  sweet 
Virgin  Marv,  pray  for  us,  O  holy  mother 
of  God." 

Again, 

"  There  is  no  other  hope  but  thou  1 
Save  me,  0  Saviouress  !  Redeem  me,  0 
Redeemer!  Thou  callest  thyself  the 
handmaid  of  Jesus  Christ,  but,  as  God's 
law  teacheth,  thou  art  hi*  huly  mistreat  ! 
for  right  and  reason  willeth  that  the 
mother  be  above  the  ton.  Therefore  pray 
him  humbly  and  command  him  from 
above,  that  he  lead  us  to  his  kingdom  at 
the  world's  end."  (Hist.  Chor.  Aug. 
Com  mem.  Virg.  Marias),  &c. 

Gwt.  Mao.  Voi*  XXVI, 


We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  we 
think  the  selection  of  authors  (and 
what  noble  names  are  theirs,  the  very 
lights  and  stars  of  the  old  Anglican 
reformed  church!)  to  be  very  ju- 
dicious, and  the  extracts  appropriate 
to  the  subject.  It  will  be,  when 
finished,  a  very  valuable  work  indeed, 
a  treasure-house  of  learning,  eloquence, 
and  piety. 


Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society.    Part  III. 

Illustrations  of  Monumental  Brasses. 
Part  VI.  4to. 

THE  first  work  consists  of  papers 
read  before  the  Society,  the  first  of 
which  is  on  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Astbury,  Cheshire.  By  the  Rev.  Philip 
Freeman,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
St.  Peter's  College. 

This  is  a  description  of  a  church  with 
an  unusual  and  remarkable  ground 
plan,  the  arrangemeut  of  which  in- 
volves the  whole  question  of  orienta- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  forms  a  guide 
to  the  elucidation  of  other  perplexing 
plans.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  tu 
account  upon  some  principle  for  the 
anomalies  apparent  m  the  structure, 
which  appear  at  first  sight  capricious. 
The  author  does  this  by  showing  that 
the  whole  was  the  effect  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive alteration.  The  plan  now  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  with  aisles  irregularly 
disposed,  and  a  tower  attached  to  the 
north  aisle.  It  is  demonstrated  satis- 
factorily that  the  north  aisle,  with  its 
tower  and  chapel,  was  the  nave  and 
chancel  of  the  original  church;  that 
subsequent  additions  of  a  new  nave, 
chancel,  and  south  aisle,  together 
with  an  alteration  in  the  dedication, 
led,  from  the  principle  of  orientation, 
to  a  fresh  point  of  the  compass  in  the 
new  chancel,  differing  from  that  of  the 
older  one  ;  and  these  alterations  have 
consequently  given  a  degree  of  irre  - 
gularity to  the  plan,  which  arc  only  to 
be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  upon  the 
authors  theory ;  and  it  is  just  to  say 
that  he  adduces  sufficient  internal 
evidence  in  the  structure  to  justify 
his  conclusions.  The  student  of  church 
architecture  who  finds  any  irregu- 
larity in  a  plan — and  he  will  fre- 
quently do  so— will  probably  solve  any 
difficulty  which  may  arise  by  analysing 
the  structure  with  the  same  care  as  Mr. 
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Ereeman  lias  done.   We  cannot  help  screened  from  the  church  by  Bolid  walls, 

noticing  an  allusion  to  Troinpington  and  you  have  no  longer  the  beautiful 

Church,  incidentally  introduced  by ^lr.  cathedral,  but  an  anomalous  building, 

Freeman,  which  is  thus  spokeu  of  in  somewhat  resembling  it,  but  greatly 

a  verse  extracted  from  Cole's  MSS.,  disappointing  the  spectator  by  the  in- 

and  attributed  to  Chaucer  : —  terior  not  answering  to  the  exterior 

rp  .         -  (inA  hp  th#.  appearance.  Wedo  not  think  thatgothic 

Trompington,  Trompington,  God  be  thee  a^ftoctulTcan  be  adopted  to  a  tropical 

Thy  steeple'looka  like  a  knife  In  a  sheath,  climate  without  destroying  its  charac- 

'  ,  teristie  features,  which  has  effectually 

The  present  tower  ot  this  church  is  ^  done  in  the  ^     of  the  new 

square,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  assuming  metropolitan  church  fo?  India.  Why 

that  it  always  was  so,  understands  the  shoul(Pthe  architect  look  to  Europe 

poet  to  represent  its  tower  as  the  for  his  ^    ?    Wm  not  ^  (^reek 

handle  of  a  knife  rising  above  the  ^  ^  d*ue  meet  ftU  ^  require- 

trees  about  it,  which  may  be  deemed  |nentfl  umled  b   thc  cW^^f  ^d  if, 

the  sheath.    We  are  not  satisfied  with  inatead  of  beek^r  in  England  for  his 

this  explanation,  or,  indeed,  with  any  mM  Ue  WQS  to%uild  in  the  gtjie  of 

one  referring  to  the  tower  m  its  pre-  Byzantium,  he  will  have  no  difficulties 
sent  state,  tor  it  would  apply  with  equal      *  enc0unter,  and  his  structure  would 

truth  to  almost  every  church  tower;  ^  thc  inerit  of  resembling  the  ax- 
as  there  are  few  which  in  some  point  of  the  country.   The  addi- 

of  view  do  not  rise  above  a  clump  of  ^  of  a  mJ  ueu  of  ^ 

trees ;  but  if  this  tower  was  originally  ininaretlJ  8Uper*added  to  the  Christian 

crowned  with  a  spire,  and  that  of  lead,  church  wheJ        rled  t0  a  mosoue, 

and  coveniig  the  top  ot  the  tower ;  and  wiu  sufficientiy  prevent  a  modern  imita- 

moreover,  if  that  spire  was  slender,  ^  of  <.  from  ^^^ng  a 

and  triangular  in  plan,  (and  there  ue  Simifi  windows  appropriately 

is  an  exainpk  oi  that  form,)  the  com-  J^S  and  y^tibules  may  be 

panson  would  be  most  pertinent.  We  fmaed  hl  t£is  8t  lo  without  vioience 

read  the  verse  as  proving  the  existence  ^  ^  charactcr,  &  wnic^  can  never 

of  a  spire  m  Chaucer  s  days;  although  j    introduced  into  a  gothic  church 

Stone  and  Northilect  in  Keut  do.       On  the  Ecclesiology  of  Madeira.  By 

although  both  of  these  churches  it  is  (nn  r€V.  j.  |£  >fcale,  M.A.— Contains 

known  had  spires  originally.  much  valuable  historical  and  descriptive 

Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Argyll-  matter  relative  to  thc  churches  of  that 

shire.  By  John  S.  Howson,  I?*?.  ALA.  "land;  the  first  from  authentic  and 

—Under  this  head  a  full  notice  is  liithcrto  little-known  sources,  the  last 

given  of  the  churches,  crosses,  and  from  personal  investigation, 
sepulchral  monuments  of  this  interest-       Qn  ^  ^  of  Mmadi**s. 

jng  district    The  description  of  lona  „    the  R^  £  iceman,  M.A.-hxx 

is  very  satisfactory.  ^      ^r  ^  propriety  of  studying 

On  Vaulting.    By  C.  .f.  Ellicott,  deeply  the  mouldings  or Gothic  build- 

Esq.  M.A. — Contains  some  good  re-  ings  is  advocated :  the  main  object 

of  the  essay,  however,  is  to  shew  that 


marks  on  thc  vaulting  of  different  01 

ages.  sections  of  decorated  mouldings  con- 

On  the  Adaptation  of  Pointed  Archi-  J!01™  to  *he  ruJf laid  down  Hogarth 

lecture  to  Tropical  Clitnates.    By  the  »or  judging  of  beauty  by  outline. 
Rev.  B.  Webb,  Honorary  Secretary.—       On  thc  Church  of  St.  Afary,  Cam- 

We  think  that  the  difficulty  arising  bridge. — This  is  a  full  account  of,  the 

from  the  adaptation  of  jxiinted  archi-  history  of  the  university  church,  with 

tecturc  to  hot  climates  is  not  solved  in  suggestions  for  the  restoration  of  the 

this  essay.    Would  Salisbury,  with  all  structure  to  its  primitive  beauty,  in- 

its  windows  and  high  roofs, be  suitable  volving  the  abolition  of  the  very 

for  Calcutta  ¥  Certainly  not.  Reduce  anomalous  fittings  which  at  present 

its  roofs,  and  fill  up  its  windows,  turn  incumber  thc  interior, 
the  aisles  into  passages  or  vestibules.      The  part  concludes  with  Documents 
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from  the  Parish  Register  of  Steeple 
Ashtcm,  Wilts,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lukis,  M.A.  relnting  to  the  alterations 
effected  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign ; 
and  The  ConsecratUnis  of  St.  Sampson, 
St.  Philip,  and  St.  Sariovr,  (Guernsey ; 
translated  from  the  Slack  Book  of  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  by  the  same  author. 

The  Ilhistrations  of  Monumental 
Brasses  complete  the  series  published 
by  the  Society.  The  Part  comprises 
the  curious  brass  of  John  de  CJrof hurst, 
with  his  grant  to  Bayham  Abbey  on 
his  breast,  well  engraved  ;  William  de 
Lodyngton,  1419,  at  Guuby,  Lincoln, 
represents  a  judge  in  his  robes ;  the 
cfltgy  is  remarkaole  as  standing  on  a 
spotted  leopard.  The  brass  of  Sir 
John  de  Northwode  at  Sheppey  is  en- 
graved as  if  it  was  perfect;  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  has  curtailed  the 
knight's  shield,  and  turned  the  cross 
into  a  pale;  the  engraver  ought  to  have 
indicated  the  missing  portion.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  one  well  versed  in 
the  illustration  of  sepulchral  brasses 
that  the  legs,  with  the  lion  and  the 
scabbard,  are  modern  restorations,  and 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  legs 
were  originally  crossed.  In  Stothara  s 
engraving  of  this  brass  the  line  by 
which  the  junction  of  the  legs  to  the 
body  is  made  is  distinctly  shewn ;  we 
should  attribute  this  restoration  to  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  The  author 
of  the  essay  accompanying  this  brass 
alludes  to  the  defect,  and,  in  noticing 
the  armorial  bearings,  repeats  the  erro- 
in  Stothard's  description  of  the  arm?, 
where  the  ennine  spots  are  stated  to  b? 
chesnut  leaves.  The  author  refers  t  > 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Douce  that  the  mo  - 
nument  was  executed  in  France ;  th  i 
position  of  the  shield  on  the  thigh  irt 
we  presume,  the  authority  for  Mr. 
Douce's  opinion ;  we  believe  it  is  nc +. 
usually  met  with  in  thisposition  in  Kng  • 
lish  effigies,  but  it  is  certainly  commoT 
in  French  effigies.  It  is,  we  think,  ei  - 
roneous  to  state  this  to  be  one  of  tb  ) 
seven  cross-legged  brasses  known  1j 
exist;  there  are,  in  fact,  but  six  it 
such  a  position,  Sir  John  Dauberno  n 
(who  is,  we  apprehend,  included  in 
the  enumeration)  is  not  cross-legget'. 
John  Mapelton,  Prie*t,  a  very  elegant 
figure  from  Broadwater  Church,  forms 
the  last  subject. 

The  part  is  further  illustrated  by 
four  beautiful  lithographs  by  way  of 


tail-pieces  to  each  description :  the  first 
is  a  singular  angular  piscina  in  the 
church  of  All  Saints,,  North  Moreton, 
Berks,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
early  decorated  work  ;  the  second, 
wood-ieork  in  St.  Marys  Leicester,  shews 
a  series  of  very  elegant  stalls,  with  lofty 
and  highly-enriched  canopies  in  the 
decorated  style.  The  church  of  Lower 
Peover,  Cheshire,  is  a  structure  of  tim- 
ber and  plaster,  a  most  extraordinary 
example  of  church  architecture.  The 
last  engraving  shews  the  interior  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  Church  at  Cambridge 
as  restored,— a  specimen  of  modern  re- 
novation not  equalled  by  any  in  the 
present  age  for  correctness  and  consis- 
tency in  the  preservation  of  the  original 
character  of  the  structure.  These  litho- 
graphs are  beautifully  executed,  with 
a  slight  tint,  and,  in  addition  to  their 
merit  as  views  of  original  objects  of 
beauty,  are  in  themselves  elegant  spe- 
of  that  art. 


Sacred  Architecture,  its  Rise,  Pro* 
press,  and  Present  State.  By  Richard 
urown,  Esq.  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture. 4to. 

THE  author  has  taken  considerable 
pains  to  produce  an  historical  account 
of  every  description  of  architecture 
used  for  sacred  purposes,  commencing 
from  the  earliest  notices  of  the  pillar 
stone  in  sacred  writ,  and  ending  with 
the  finished  cathedral  of  comparatively 
modern  times. 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  history  of  sacred 
architecture ;  the  second  to  exemplars 
of  the  several  styles  which  prevailed 
at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  existed  in  different 
countries,  modified  by  climate,  by 
local  circumstances,  and  by  difference 
of  religion.  The  author  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  alive  to  the  beauties  and 
merits  of  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style, 
and  feelingly  deplores  the  consequences 
which  the  excesses  of  fanaticism  or  the 
fancies  of  innovators  have  entailed  on 
our  ancient  ecclesiastical  structures, 
and  what  has  operated  even  more 
seriously  than  both  these  causes  to 
destroy  the  purest  specimens  of  our 
national  architecture,— the  prevalence 
of  a  culpable  neglect  of  their  preserva- 
tion ;  an  instance  of  which,  perhaps 
the  most  glaring  in  the  present  day, 
the  author  points  out  ia  the  ca- 
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thedral  church  of  Norwich.  If  the 
*pire  is  in  the  state  described  by  Mr. 
Brown,  its  fall,  which  see  ins  to  be 
inevitable,  will  level  a  large  portion  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  our  cathedrals  to 
the  ground,  and  reduce  Norwich  to 
the  state  of  Hereford.  The  following 
are  the  words  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  they 
call  imperatively  upon  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
avert  the  impending  danger. 

44  The  spire  is  in  a  very  decayed  and 
precarious  state,  bulged  in  several  places, 
and  hooped  together  with  an  iron  band- 
age ;  to  me  its  existence  appeared  most 
precarious,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  its 
fall,  which  cannot  now  be  far  distant,  may 
not  take  place  during  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service."  p.  163. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  which 
consists  of  specimens  of  the  various 
styles,  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could 
desire.  One  engraving  shews  a  per- 
spective view  of  Babylon  wheu  in- 
vaded by  Cyrus,  and  another  a  re- 
storation of  Solomon's  Temple  in  the 
Soanean  style,  both  of  which  arc  use- 
less in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
The  Pantheon  in  Mr.  Brown's  re- 
storation retains  the  liell  towers,  and 
the  majority  of  the  examples  of  church 
architecture  are  rather  aesigns  of  the 
author's  invention  than  representa- 
tions of  ancient  examples.  The  plate 
entitled  "  Elevation  of  a  Con  stun  tine 
Basilican  Church  at  Rome,"  is  one  of 
these  designs ;  it  shews  a  meeting-house 
looking  structure  without  a  cortile;  the 
plan  appended  to  it,  being  that  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  gives  a  fictitious  cha- 
racter to  the  elevation.  The  section  of 
the  structure  shews  an  imitation  of  a 
Basilica  with  single  aisles,  and  is  placed 
above  a  plan  of  St.  Paul's  at  Home, 
having  double  aisle*.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  given  the 
actual  elevations  to  the  plans,  as  both 
are  rendered  useless  by  this  practice. 
The  section  of  St.  Sophia's  church  at 
Constantinople  is  placed  above  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  mosque,  certainly 
not  the  same  edifice,  and  one  which 
probably  was  a  mosque  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  author's  ideas  of  Saxon  churches 
are  perfectly  original :  they  are  repre- 
sented very  much  like  what  a  tempo- 
rary wooden  church  of  the  present  day 
i    -  be  expected  to  exhibit.  The  first 
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design  is  of  timber  framing,  the  in- 
terstices filled  in  with  rubble  or  plas- 
ter, like  the  buildings  of  Elizabeth  or 
James's  days,  having  an  Italian  tower, 
and  appearing  from  the  plan  to  have 
a  pulpit  and  desks  in  front  of  the 
altar.  The  second  design  seems  to 
have  been  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Grecnstcad  church,  with  the  addition 
of  a  proprietary -chapel  tower ;  and 
both  designs  arc  constructed  on  the 
erroneous  conclusion  drawn  trom 
Greenstend,  that  the  Saxon  churches 
were  universally  of  wood.  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  authenticity  of  his 
design  the  author  states  that  in  the 
reign  of  King  Alfred  the  Saxon 
churches  became  improved  and  built 
of  stone,  and  refers  to  Worth  church, 
Sussex,  as  a  specimen;  and  further, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Athclstane  the 
windows  in  some  instances  had  tri- 
angular heads,  the  doors  semicircular ; 
ami  the  church  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west 
end,  generally  rouud,  built  with  flints 
and  grouted  rubble  masonry,  rough 
plastered  on  the  outside.  The  author 
Las  not  stated  his  authority  for  dis- 
criminating so  nicely  between  the 
characteristics  of  Saxon  architecture  of 
the  time  of  Alfred  and  that  of  Athel- 
stanc :  his  conclusion  only  serves  to 
shew  how  easily  conjectures  may  be  ex- 
alted into  facts.  The  Norman  and  suc- 
cessive styles  are  similarly  illustrated 
by  plates,  the  majority  of  which  arc 
ideal  compositions  formed  on  modern 
notions  of  church  building,  a  grand 
and  leading  feature  in  them  being  the 
grouping  together  the  pulpit  and  desks 
in  the  front  of  the  altar. 

A  class  of  buildings,  never  very  ec- 
clesiastical in  then*  design,  which  now 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  of  a  past 
ago,  viz.  episcopal  (i.  c.  proprietary) 
chnpels,  are  esjHiciaily  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Brown.  One  is  hexagonal,  two  of 
the  angles  projecting  in  the  middle  of 
the  flanks ;  the  structure  has  Alhamra 
windows  and  a  Regcnt's-park  Greek 
tower.  These  modern  designs  are, 
moreover,  mixed  up  with  sections  and 
views  of  genuine  structures  of  an- 
tiquity, to  which  they  undesignedly 
act  as  foils.  If  the  author  had  given 
actual  views  and  measurements  of 
ancient  churches  as  examples,  he 
would  have  produced  a  book  of  for 
greater  value  to  hie  readers. 
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Sermons,  by  Archdeacon  Manning. 
Vol.  II. 

THE  present  volume  is  distin- 
guished, like  the  former  one,  by  great 
merit*  of  composition, — a  very  forcible 
way  of  delivering  and  illustrating  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  by  arguments 
ably  conducted,  and  in  language  mas- 
culine and  eloquent.  In  what  this 
preacher  says  there  is  no  compromise 
with  the  world,  or  with  worldly  feel- 
ings and  interests :  he  looks  his  subject, 
like  a  man  in  earnest,  full  in  the  face  ; 
he  sneaks  with  the  authority  of  one 
who  knows  his  high  commission,  and 
who  himself  possesses  the  most  exalted 
views  of  the  demands  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  makes  on  the  sinful- 
ness of  human  nature,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  fit  to  partake  of  the  immortal 
blessings  it  offers ;  and  he  knows  too 
the  innumerable  ways  by  which,  in  the 
deceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  in  the  ur- 
gency of  our  passions,  in  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  and  even  in  the 
treachery  of  our  own  conscience,  we 
attempt  to  evade,  to  escape,  or  to  op- 
pose them.  There  is  a  power  in  these 
discourses  which  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  suppose  would  not  call  forth  atten- 
tion, and  that  attention  when  aroused 
must  convey  the  awful  truths  which  it 
has  heard  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  softened  and  awakened  heart. 

After  such  general  observations, 
which  embrace,  indeed,  the  whole 
character  of  the  volume,  it  might  be 
expected  that  we  should  not  only  ad- 
duce proofs  of  the  justness  of  our 
opinion,  but  that  we  should  willingly 
seize  the  opportunity  of  making  more 
generally  Known  some  specimens  of 
this  able  oratory,  and  thus  impart,  as 
far  as  we  can,  the  advantages  which 
we  ourselves  have  derived  from  it. 
But  that  is  quite  impossible — in  the 
first  place,  from  the  variety  of  subjects 
which,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  our 
monthly  pages,  we  are  obliged  to  treat 
of;  and  secondly,  from  the  claims  and 
calls  on  us  of  other  works  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  present.  But  to  quit 
the  volume  without  some  references 
would  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the 
author,  in  justice  to  our  readers, 
and  in  satisfaction  to  ourselves ;  yet 
they  must  be  short,  and,  in  order 
to  save  space  we  shall  make  our 
scanty  extracts  at  once,  without 
the  incumbrance  of  explanation  on 


our  j >art.  Let  our  readers  turn  to 
the  volume  itself,  and  instruct  them- 
selves. 

P.  25.  Subject— Holiness  in  Childhood. 
"  Surely  some  such  great  and  visible 
facts  were  originally  observed  by  the 
Church  when  it  was  prescribed  that  the 
office  of  deacon  and  priest  might  be  con- 
ferred on  youths  23  and  24  years  old,  and 
even  the  episcopate  at  30.  And  certaiuly, 
in  comparing  the  average  formation  of 
character  now  with  that  of  men  who  were 
nurtured  up  from  holy  baptism  in  faith  of 
their  regeneration,  and  in  religious  houses 
or  devout  schools  of  discipline,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  the  science  of  the  saints 
and  in  the  practice  of  life  we  are  backward 
and  unripe  ;  and  if  we  were  asked  to  find 
a  reason  for  it,  1  believe  the  truth  would 
be  best  expressed  by  saying  that  these 
later  ages  have  lost  faith  in  the  miraculous 
conception  and  holy  childhood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  type  and  pledge  of  our 
regeneration  in  holy  baptism,  and  of  the 
developement  of  our  regenerative  life ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  a  false  and 
shallow  system  of  theology  has  grown 
up  and  thrust  down  this  high  doctrine 
from  its  place.  A  prevalent  notion  in 
these  later  times  is,  that  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  is  superstitious  and 
delusive;  that  it  tends  to  denduess, 
worldliness,  and  unspirituality ;  that  the 
Christian  life  of  those  who  have  been  re. 
ligious  from  childhood  is  generally  tame, 
cold,  and  formal;  that  true  Christian 
perfection  is  to  be  found  in  penitents,  and 
those  who  are  converted  late  in  life ;  that 
experience  of  sin  and  guilt  is  the  stimulus 
of  personal  responsibility  and  the  very  life 
of  the  conscience  ;  and  that  the  fervour, 
zeal,  and  intensity  of  the  converted  sinner 
is  the  true  perfection  of  the  Christian 
character,"  Sic. 

P.  71. — "It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  are,  even  among  persons  of  a  devout 
life,  two  very  distinct  persons.  There  it 
one  which  consists  of  people  who  are 
truly  conscientious,  faithful  to  the  light 
that  is  in  them,  charitable,  blaoteL-hs, 
diligent  in  the  usual  means  of  grace, 
and  visibly  advanced  in  the  practice  and 
principle  of  a  religious  obedience.  Yet 
there  is  something  wanting.  Their  alms 
are  given  without  the  grace  of  charity ; 
their  consolations  arc  not  soothing  ;  there 
is  a  want  of  sympathy,  tenderness,  meek- 

nouncement ;  sometimes  there  is  a  tone 
which  is  even  selfish,  impious,  heartless, 
or  worldly,"  &c. 

P.  98.  On  Worldly  Cares.—"  Some 
times  men  of  a  high-toned  profession  of 
life  allow  themselves  to  participate  in 
trade",  speculations,  undertakings  whi** 
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arc  perhaps  connived  at  by  those  who 
execute  the  law  of  the  land,  though  they 
are  forbidden  by  the  laws  themselves  ;  or 
they  consciously  suffer  profits  to  be  made 
over  to  them  which  they  know  is  not  their 
duo.  They  let  others  make  mistakes 
against  themselves  without  setting  them 
right ;  they  leave  them  under  false  im- 
pressions of  the  value  of  things  which  pass 
between  them  by  way  of  sale;  they  let 
mistaken  notions  arising  from  their  own 
words  remain  unnoticed ;  or  by  acta,  they 
imply,  in  matters  of  business,  what  they 
would  not  say.  They  are  willing  to  be 
parties,  if  it  so  happen,  to  unequal  bar- 
gains ;  or  they  ure  not  considerate  of  the 
quality  of  those  they  treat  with,  or  of  their 
ability  to  protect  themselves,  or  they 
conceal  knowledge  which  would  change  the 
whole  intention  of  those  they  deal  with, 


of  their  thing »  have  no  distinct  namee. 
They  are  practised-— I  will  not  ssy  per- 
mitted—in commerce  and  trade—by  a 
sort  of  lax  interpretation  of  duty ,  and,though 
not  pronounced  to  be  fair,  are  nevertheless 
treated  as  if  they  were  the  necessary 
features  of  offensive  and  defensive  warfare, 
which  the  buyers  and  sellers,  the  mer- 

i  and  traffickers 


of  this  world  are  compelled  to  carry  on 
and  to  submit  to.  The  market,  and  the 
exchange,  and  the  receipt  of  costom,  ore 
perilous  placet,  having  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own ;  and  in  it  things  are  strangely 
refracted,  precepts  and  obligations  are 
often  seen  edgeways,  or  sideways,  or  in- 
verted altogether  ;  or  again,  the  fair  forms 
of  integrity  are  dimly  seen,  and  treated  as 
visionary,  unpractical,  inapplicable  to  the 
affairs  of  the  world ;  end  a  peculiar  sort  of 
character  is  formed  which  is  lorg-sighted, 
far-reaching,  sharp,  ready,  lexterous, 
driving,  successful.  All  things  seem  to 
turn  in  their  direction;  and  the  fare  pre- 
pared for  every  fluctuation,  varittion,  and 
change.  Now  it  is  very  seldom  that  such 
men  persevere  in  strict  integr  ity.  The 
temptations  to  make  great  gain*  by  slight 
equivocations,  and  the  man  /old  and 
complex  nature  of  the  transact  ions  they 
axe  engaged  in,  give  so  many  fa  ilities  for 
turning  things  unduly  to  theii  own  ad- 
vantage, that  many  fall,"  &c. 

P.  144.  Worldly  Ambitioi «« How 
few  men  with  the  baits  of  power,  elevation, 
applause  before  them,  can  resii  t  the  allure- 
ment of  indirect  means,  sut  b  as  com- 
promises, abandonment  of  pledges  or 
obligations,  and  the  like.  It  is  am  elan  - 
choly  and  most  instructive  fact  -hat  there 
is  hardly  one  of  the  world's  g»  sat  men  in 
whose  private  history  there  is  not  to  be 


found  some  stifling  of  conscience,  some 
departure  from  rectitude,  ski  u  fidelity, 


and  determined  abiding  by  truth  and  right 
in  the  teeth  of  danger,  or  at  the  cost  of 
failure  in  their  ruling  passion.  In  the 
earnestness  with  Which  they  seek  their 
aim,  they  grow  precipitate,  unscrupulous, 
reckless,  obdurate ;  and,  as  the  end  nears, 
and  the  strife  thickens,  and  success  or 
failure  are  in  the  crisis,  one  latt  step, 
the  last  act  which  tecure*  the  desire*  of 
a  life,  it  often  one  that  henceforward 
maket  t\fe  not  worth  the  lieing.  They 
have  succeeded— the  point  is  won,  but  at 
what  a  cost !  at  the  price  of  their  heart's 
faith  in  the  power  of  truth  and  right.  They 
have  in  some  way  struck  a  bargain  or 
chaffered  with  a  lie,  and  put  their  trust  for 
success  in  a  falsehood,  which,  if  it  be  any- 
thing, is  an  unclean  spirit ;  they  have  with- 
drawn their  faith  from  the  supremacy  of 
righteousness ;  they  have  forsaken  the 
service  of  truth  and  goodness,  because  these 
seemed  to  be  exiled,  disowned,  despised ; 
because  the  world  seemed  too  strong  for 
them  ;  and  because  the  dictates  of  faith  and 
truth  pointed  to  paths  that  seemed  to  lead 
awav  from  the  desired  end,"  9us. 

P.  866.  On  Mixing  with  the  World.— 
"All  things  about  us  are  charged  with 
some  measure  of  the  world's  evil  power. 
No  lines  can  be  drawn  round  the  infected 
quarters.  They  have  neither  beginning 
nor  ending,  no  limit  nor  boundary.  The 
whole  visible  Church  is  affected  by  it,— whole 
nations,  states,  and  households.  The  evil 
is  continuous,  all-pervading,  ubiquitous. 
If  we  would  escape  the  world,  we  must 
needs  go  out  of  the  world ;  nothing  less 
than  this  will  do  it ;  and  this  shows  the 
lmpossiDtiuy  oi  mat  wnicti  some  excellent 
persons  with  the  best  intentions  have  en- 
deavoured to  do, — /  mean  to  draw  j»e- 
remptory  linen  between  their  houtehwld 
and  the  world.  They  might  as  well  draw 
a  line  between  themselves*  and  the  race  of 
mankind,  for,  draw  it  where  they  will,  they 
do  but  make  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference ;  and,  moreover,  they  shut  out  of 
their  precinct  some  of  the  holiest  saints, 
and  shut  in  it  some  who  are  the  very 
worshippers  of  the  world.  And  the  ill 
effects  of  this  mistake  are  manifold.  It 
savours  much  of  rash  judgment,  self -pre- 
ference, and  separation,  and  it  fosters  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  security,  making  people 
think  that  within  their  circle  they  are  safe, 
and  that  this  safety  consists  in  outward 
form  of  reiormation,  instead  of  an  in- 
ward grace  of  watchfulness  and  purity  of 
heart.  It  is  remarkable,  how  in  families 
which  have  isolated  themselves  from  the 
healthy  unconscious  action  of  open  inter - 
coarse  with  others,  evils  of  the  strongest 
and  most  uncalled-for  kinds  have  un- 
folded themselves.  It  is  with  the  spiritual 
a«  with  the  natural  lifers  f 
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of  motive  or  of  action  once  admitted, 
works  out  the  most  unwholesome  and 
morbid  effects.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  children  of  persons  of  much  real 
piety  have  not  seldom  turned  out  sinful  or 
unsatisfactory,  ^hty  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  state  of  artificial  separation  from 
the  world,  without  the  real  discipline  of 
the  inward  character,  which,  nothing  but 
probation  or  a  truly  devout  life  seems  to 
bestow,"  he. 

We  can  find  no  more  room ;  but  we 
must  refer  to  p.  302-3  for  a  beautifully 
drawn  picture  of  the  Advantages  and 
Spiritual  Blessings  attending  a  Humble 
and  ?oor  State;  to  p.  312  and  316, 
Labour  being  the  Lot  of  Man ;  and  to 
p.  319,  On  the  Disadvantages  attend- 
ing a  Life  of  Business.  We  had  also 
marked  several  other  places  as  worthy 
of  peculiar  attention,  but  those  will 
not  be  overpassed  by  any  careful  and 
enlightened  reader. 


Five  Sermons  on  the  Temptation  of 
Christ  in  (he  Wilderness.  Src.  By 
N.  II.  Mill,  D.D. 

IT  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to 
express  ourselves  in  terms  of  too  much 
approbation  of  these  discourses ;  for 
in  the  high  qualities  of  close  sound 
argumentation,  profound  theological 
learning,  and  most  careful  and  watch- 
ful attention  to  all  great  points  of 
right  and  sound  belief,  they  will  ap- 
prove themselves  to  all  careful  readers. 
They  are  the  most  masterly  discus- 
sions on  the  great  subject  of  the  Temp- 
tation that  we  ever  met  with.  'Iiic 
view  of  the  subject  is  at  once  philoso- 
phical, and  true  to  all  doctrinal  scrip- 
ture ;  v^hile  the  remarks  on  various 
great  theological  heresies,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  the  author  meets  with 
in  his  progress,  are  quite  worthy 
of  the  tee  ling  which  suggested  them, 
and  the  care  and  distinctness  with 
which  they  have  l>een  enounced.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  they  have  been 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  academic 
body  to  which  they  are  addressed.  The 
sermons  are  in  number  five : — On  the 
Definiteness  of  Christian  Faith,  and 
the  objective  character  of  Christianity  ; 
The  Incarnate  Lord  subject  to  Temp- 
tation : — and  here  the  reader  will  see 
the,Scriptural  and  Catholic  cause  of 
our  Lord's  Temptation  most  ably 


argued  and  proved,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  indeed,  to  a  pious  mind, 
even  impious  heresies  on  the  subject 
confuted.  The  author  in  the  three 
following  discourses  gives  the  three 
different  Temptations  : — First,  That  of 
Sensual  Distrust,  which  was  founded 
by  Satan  on  our  Lord's  long  fast  of 
rrorty  Days;  the  Second,  the  Temp- 
tation of  Worldly  Ambition,  where  we 
recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
that  lies  between  p.  100  and  the  con- 
clusion; the  last  is  the  Temptation 
of  Spiritual  Presumption,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  carnal  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. 

"  Now,''  says  the  author,  » in  survey- 
ing both  the  Evangelical  histories  of  this 
Temptation,  whether  considered  as  the 
last  of  second  of  the  three,  we  are  forcibly 
struck  by  the  art  of  the  Tempter  in  the 
concatenation  of  this  with  the  first  It 
was  in  both  the  professed  aim  of  the  ad- 
versary to  challenge  a  miracle  that  should 
evince  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of  God ; 
but  the  inducement  to  which  he  trusted 
for  the  success  of  that  challenge,  and  in 
which  he  concealed  the  sin,  was  in  the 
first  a  sensual,  in  the  last  a  spiritual  con- 
sideration. Yet  in  neither  was  it  an  ex- 
treme  or  flagrant  offence  that  was  pro- 
posed,—neither  a  profligate  sensual  in- 
dulgence in  the  one  instance,  nor  an  arroga- 
tion  of  divine  and  independentpower  io  the 
other;  but  in  the  one  the  gratification  of 
long  and  most  serious  hunger,  in  the  other 
the  casting  himself  on  divine  protection  ex- 
clusively for  support ;— both  plausible, 
neither  of  them  odious,  or  apparently  cri- 
minal in  itself,  but  rather  wrong  from  the 
modes  and  circumstances  of  things  that 
accompanied  it.  There  the  object  of  so- 
licitation was  the  preservation  of  life  by 
unlicensed  means ,  here  the  endangering 
of  life  by  the  neglect  of  the  means  that  are 
proper.  There  it  was  the  distrust  of  God's 
rare  to  preserve  his  saints  that  contri- 
buted to  the  malice  of  the  Temptation ; 
here  it  was  an  over-confidence  and  pre- 
sumption on  that  care,  without  warrant. 
And  such  is  usually  the  art  of  the  adver- 
sary of  mankind,  and  his  instruments,  to 
take  advantage  of  previous  victories  over 
him  to  impel  to  sin  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection," &c. 

The  passages  following  this  quota- 
tion are  well  worthy  the  most  attentive 
consideration,  and  we  have  no  other 
reason  for  not  going  on  with  our  ex- 
tract but  our  want  of  space. 
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Verses  for  Holy  Seasons,  Src.  Edited 
by  W.  F.  Hook,  DJ). 
IT  appears  from  the  preface  that 
these  hymn*  were  written  by  a  lady 
resident  in  Ireland,  "  with  a  view  of 
adapting  the  principle  observed  in  the 
Christian  year  to  the  capacities  ol*  the 
young  ami  uneducated/  The  volume 
therefore,  it  is  said,  may  be  considered 
"as  a  Christian  year  for  children." 
Now,  what  we  have  to  say  is  tills— that, 
whoever  this  lady  is  who  is  the  author 
of  the  poetry,  she  has  shown  very  con- 
siderable poetical  powers,  regulated 
nnd  improved  by  very  correct  taste. 
We  could  hardly  point  out  u  similar 
volume  of  higher  merits.  Much  ori- 
ginality of  thought  the  nature  of  the 
subject  does  not  admit,  and  all  florid 
ornaments  and  luxuriance  of  imagery 
are  also  out  of  place ;  but  the  versifi- 
cation is  masculine,  harmonious,  and 
pleasing,  and  the  language  so  correct 
and  gitod  as  to  show  a  taste  cultivated 
in  the  l>est  school*  of  our  older  poetry. 
Our  selections  arc  always,  when  the 
subject-matter  is  so  worthy  of  them, 
by  the  nature  of  our  work,  far  more 
limited  than  we  could  wish  and  than 
would  do  full  justice  to  the  author.  In 
this  case  it  is  diflieidt,  if  we  make  any 
choice,  to  say  we  could  not  have  made 
another  quite  as  good ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  impossible  to  make  a  bad 
one  through  any  defective  judgment 
of  our  own.    We  take,  therefore, — 

THE  FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT  (p.  53). 

"Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  prophets,' 
fee.— St.  John,  viii.  52. 

No  longer  dwells  on  Mamre's  plain 
The  faithful  father  lov'd  of  God, 

Nor  sees  the  setting  sunbeam  stain 
With  purple  hues  Moriah's  sod. 

Prom  Horeb'*  height,  from  Carmel's  lull, 
The  prophets  of  the  Lord  are  fled ; 

By  Jordan's  wave  and  Cherith's  rill 
Their  voice  is  silent— arc  they  dead  ? 

Does  Moses  lie  'mid  Moab's  stones  ? 

Does  old  Machpelah's  cavern  lone 
H  old  yet  the  patriarch's  mould'ring  bones  ? 

And  whither  is  Elijah  gone  ? 

We  cannot  answer.    Earth  with  earth 
Long  since  has  mingled  in  decay  ; 

But  they  who  know  a  second  birth, 
We  know  they  live — shall  live  for  aye. 

The  dust  that  lies  beneath  our  tread 
Shall  stir  again  the  valley's  clod, 

And  now  Christ's  ranaom'd  are  not  dead : 
They  live  to  us -they  live  to  God. 


He  trinmph'd  o'er  all-conquering  death 
Who  was,  ere  Abraham,  throned  on 
high, 

And,  though  we  yield  this  mortal  breath. 
Who  keeps  His  words  shall  never  die. 

THE  SF.COND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTEK. 

"  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bless  Israel."  (p.  Go.) 

The  seer  stood  by  his  seven  shrines ; 

He  look'd  from  Peor's  mountain  grey ; 
All  Israel's  tents,  like  silver  lines, 

Beneath  him  in  the  valley  lay. 

He  saw  Jeshimen's  breeze  unfold 
Their  twelve  broad  banners  waving  free ; 

And  Moan's  monarch  showed  his  gold, 
And  said.  "  Oh  !  Balaam,  curse  them 

me!" 

A  mightier  impulse  fills  his  breast — 
A  deeper  power  impels  his  thought. 

"  How  can  I  curse  whom  God  hat,  blest  ? 
Or  speak  but  what  the  Lord  1ms  taught  ? 

Like  fertile  valleys  water'd  wide ; 

Like  cedar  trees  in  fragrant  row  ; 
Like  gardens  by  the  river  aide, 

Thy  goodly  tents,  oh !  Israel,  show. 

Thy  glorious  tide  shall  still  flow  on ; 

Thy  seed  by  many  waves  shall  lie ; 
When  Agag's  past,  when  Edom's  gone, 

Thy  throne  shall  be  exalted  high. 

From  fertile  Egypt's  cloudless  plain 
Through  rolling  seas  God  made  thy  parti. 

Thy  haughty  foes  opposed  in  vain  ; 
He  slew  the  nations  in  his  wrath. 

Like  lion  in  the  wilderness 
That  croucheth  down  thy  strength  shall 

be, 

And  blessed  shall  be  they  who  bless. 
And  cursed  be  who  curseth  thee." 

So  spake  of  old  the  prophet  aire, 

Mov'd  by  that  impulse  none  can  quell, 

When,  spite  of  lust  and  strong  desire, 
He  bless'd  God's  favour'd  Israel. 

And  thus  Christ's  Church  is  ever  blest, 
And  thus  his  power  still  guards  his 
saints, 

Though  oft  by  cruel  scorn  opprpBs'd, 
Till  hearts  are  sad  and  courage  faints. 

The  power  that  pour'd  by  Pisgah's  stone 
Blessing  for  curses, — good  for  ill,— 

That  mighty  power  still  keeps  his  own  ; 
God's  chosen  son*  are  blessed  still. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  a  little  over- 
critical, — perhaps  we  may  be  wrong,- 
but  we  think  the  similitude  used  i 
the  line, 

All  Israel's  tents,  like  Hirer  lines, 

is  hardly  correct.  It  would  be  just  if 
applied  to  England's  tents;  but  we 
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take  it,  that  it  is  more  probable  the 
tents  of  Israel  were,  like  the  tents  of 
the  modern  Arabs  and  other  Eastern 
tribes,  dark  in  colour,  made  of  horse- 
hair or  some  such  material, — certainly 
not  of  white  canvass.  We  happen  ac- 
cidentally to  have  hit  on  a  passage  to 
the  purpose  : — M  The  sheep  and  goats 
generally  open  the  march  (of  the  mi- 
gratory hordes  of  Hiyats  in  Persia),  led 
by  young  shepherds,  the  flower  and 
strength  of  their  tribe,  with  their 
faithful  companions  the  sliaggy  dogs. 
Next  follow  the  donkeys  and  oxen  of 
a  small  species,  laden  with  the  black 
canvass  and  poles  of  the  Iliyat  tents," 
&c. — Travels  iu  Luristan,  by  Baron  de 
Bode,  i.  p.  254.  Again,  vol.  ii.  p.  148, 
44  We  soon  found  that  we  were  old 
acquaintance,  having  met  three  years 
previously,  and  spent  a  few  days  in 
the  black  tents  of  the  Kerraanshah  Ili- 
yats."  These  tents  are  made  of  black 
goatVhair,  and  are  common  through 
all  the  East. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  lyre  so  suc- 
cessfully struck,  and  in  such  a  cause, 
will  not  long  be  silent. 

Petra;  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  W. 
-  Burgon. 
THE  leading  poem  in  this  little 
volume,  which  gained  the  prize  at  Ox- 
ford in  1845,  is  written  with  much 
elegance  and  poetical  spirit,  and  alto- 
gether in  a  pure  taste,  free  from  the 
manifold  perversions  of  genius  in  the 
present  day.  We  have  room  for  two 
extracts,  which  will  exhibit  its  merits 
better  than  any  observation  of  ours : 
and  first  for  the  description  of  Petra : 

StiU  on  for  Petra,  till  the  desert  wide 
Shrinks  to  a  valley,  and  on  either  side 
The  rode  rock  gpringetb,  and  a  long  array 
Of  tombs  forgotten  sodden  all  the  tray. 
Then  the  earth  yawns  terrific,  and  a  path 
By  nature  formed,  in  waywardness  or  wrath, 
Winds  where  two  rocks  precipitooaly  frown— 
The  giant  warders  of  the  wondrous  town. 
Day  conies  not  here,  or  in  such  spectral  guise, 
She  seems  an  outcast  from  yon  happy  skies. 
In  silent  awe  the  Arab  steals  along. 
Nor  cheers  his  camels  with  their  wonted  song. 
Well  may  the  spirit,  left  alone  to  brood 
On  the  dim  shapes  which  haunt  that  solitude, 
O'erflow  with  joy,  the  dreary  pathway  past, 
When  Petra  bursts  upon  the  gaxe  at  last  I 

Oh,  passing  beautiful !  in  this  wild  spot- 
Temples  and  tombs  and  dwellings  all  forgot— 
One  sea  of  sunlight  far  around  thee  spread, 
And  skies  of  sapphire  mantling  over  head, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXVI. 


They  seem  no  work  of  man's  creative  hand. 
Where  labour  wrought  as  wayward  fancy 
plann'd ; 

But  from  the  rock,  as  if  by  magic  grown, 
Eternal— silent— beautiful— alone  t— 
Not  virgin  white,  like  that  old  Doric  shrine 
Where  once  Athena  held  her  rites  divine ; 
Nor  saintly  grey,  like  many  a  minster  fane 
That  crowns  the  hill  or  sanctifies  the  plain  ; 
But  rosy  red,  as  if  the  blush  of  dawn  [drawn ; 
Which  first  beheld  them  were  not  yet  with- 
The  hue  of  youth  upon  a  brow  of  woe, 
Which  men  called  old  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Match  me  such  marvel,  save  in  Eastern  clime, 
A  rose-red  city,  half  aa  old  as  Time. 
And  this  is  Petra,  &c. 

The  following  animated  and  pic- 
turesque lines  are  suggested  by  a  view 
of  a  theatre  and  the  sepulchres  of  thia 
singular  city : 

Yet  hearts  and  eyes,  there  be  well  skilled  to 
trace 

The  living  features  in  the  lifeless  face, 
For  whom  that  silent  desert  air  seems  rife 
With  tuneful  voices  end  the  pulse  of  life  ; 
For  them  sweeps  by,  in  glittering  pomp,  again, 
The  warlike  pageant  and  the  peaceful  train ; 
For  them  bright  shadows  till  those  vacant  halls, 
And  Beauty  wakes  where'er  their  footstep  falls. 
"Heard  ye  it  not?"  the  light-eyed  dreamer 
cries, 

"  Heard  ye  no  shont  from  yonder  scats  arise  ?" 
And  his  rapt  gaze  in  ecstasy  is  bent 
On  what  seems  Pleasure's  mournful  monument. 
Ye  deem  the  actor  and  bis  mimic  rage 
Pass  like  a  shadow  from  yon  ruin'd  stage ; 
But  to  mine  eye  he  lives,  he  moves, — 'tis  we 
Are  shadows  here, — the  substance  only  he  I 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  They  come  and  fade  so  last- 
Now  here,  now  there— now  present,  and  now 
past. 

But  now  a  stern  old  King,  whom  anguish  strong 
Has  goaded  into  madness,  stalks  along, 
Sightless  and  crownless  ; — now  a  maiden  stands 
E'en  where  he  stood,  and  in  her  lily  hands 
Enfolds  an  urn,— ineffable  the  grace, 
The  marble  sorrow  of  that  cUutlc  face ; 
It  fades,— 'tis  fled,— and,  on  a  lofty  car, 
There  sits  another;  like  some  baleful  star 
Glares  her  wild  eyes,  and  from  her  lips  of  ire 
Streams  a  full  torrent  of  prophetic  fire. 
She  raves,  she  rises,  and  with  frenzied  hand 
D&shes  to  earth  her  garland  and  her  wand. 
Sublimely  beautiful !  When  this  is  o'er, 
Let  nothing  follow,— I  will  gaze  no  more,  &c. 

(Edipus,  Electra,  and  Cassandra,  are 
of  course  the  persons  alluded  to  by 
the  poet.  We  think  there  should  have 
been  a  note  to  the  line  44  Tis  we  are 
shadows  here."  This  fine  thought,  we 
believe,  originally  came  from  the  lips 
of  a  Spanish  monk  :  it  has  been  ver- 
sified by  Air.  Wordsworth,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  44  Italy,"  and  is 
given  with  other  versions  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  North  American  Ke- 
lt 
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view.  Unless  in  such  a  finished 
as  this  is,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
object  to  the  expression  "  classic  face  ;n 
yet  "  classic  "  is  a  word  that  has  be- 
come a  little  lowered  and  tarnished 
by  too  promiscuous  use,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined 
to  elevate  it ;  therefore  we  should  say 
that  **  classic  face  "  was  a  phrase  rather 
below  that  fine  and  finished  style  of 
expression  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
of  this  very  elegant  production ;  and 
our  very  remark  shown  that  we  do  not 
like  even  a  speck  upon  the  surface  of 
alabaster.  The  smaller  poems  are  not 
only  pleasing  for  their  poetical  merit, 
but  for  their  feeling  and  sentiment; 
and  had  we  room  we  should  quote 
from  them,  and  particularly  from  that 
called  L'Envoy,  with  pleasure. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author 
has  reached  us,  called  Remarks  on 
Art,  with  reference  to  the  Studies  of 
the  University,  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  enlightened  Society  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  This  little  work, 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
exhibits  an  unusual  acquaintance  with 
the  invaluable  treasures  of  ancient 
art,  and  a  critical  estimation  of  their 
excellences.  The  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Burgon  shows  the  intimate  alli- 
ance existing  between  aU  the  works 
of  antiquity,  and  the  disadvantages 
attending  the  exclusion  of  any,  par- 
ticularly those  which,  in  dignity,  in 
beauty,  and  in  genius,  rank  next  to 
the  poetic,  are  forcibly  stated,  and 
learnedly  and  elegantly  illustrated.  In 
our  opinion  a  museum  of  sculpture, 
and  the  endowment  of  a  professorship 
of  ancient  art,  would  be  the  best  and 
proper  means  of  supplying  the  present 
defect  in  the  system  of  classical  edu- 
cation ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  what 
we  think,  in  the  present  enlightened 
age,  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though 
some  of  our  architects,  as  Messrs. 
Wilkes  and  Cockerel  1,  are  well  con- 
versant with  the  remains  of  ancient  lite- 
rature, not  one  of  our  English  sculptors 
living  is  a  scholar!  nor  is  there  one 
who  can  call  the  genius  of  Sophocles 
or  Pindar  to  illustrate  the 
of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles. 


able,  will  embrace  different 
of  literature,  and  present  variety  of 
information,  will  make  science  in- 
telligible to  the  {general  reader,  as  in 
the  Journal  of  Darwin,  or  dignity  a 
common  subject,  as  in  Southey's  Life 
of  Bunyan,  with  novelty  of  remark  and 
richness  of  illustration, — such  seems 
to  have  been  the  laudable  design  of 
the  publisher  of  this  series  of  works, 
and  in  which  we  think  he  has  been 


Malcolm's  Sketches  of  Persia.— Then 
was  no  Englishman  who  was  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  Persia  than  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. We  once  heard  him  aay,  "  When 
1  am  in  Persia  I  am  at  home.''  The 
reader  will  find  ample  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  saying  in  the  volume  before  us, 
and  particularly  in  the  account  of  the 
Persian  court,  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
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TO  produce  works  at  a  cheap  price 
and  in  a  commodious  form  which 
will  be  at  once  instructive  and  agree- 


Notes  and  Sketches  on  AVte  South 
Wales.  By  Mrs.  Meredith.— In  Mrs. 
Meredith  we  believe  we  recognise  our  old 
acquaintance  Miss  Twamly,  a  very  accom- 
plished person,  possessing  considerable 
knowledge  in  many  branches  of  literature, 
and  in  this  work  she  has  given  us  a  very 
pleading  narrative  of  personal  adventure, 
with  considerable  information  on  the 
country  in  which  she  traversed  the  ocean 
to  reside  ;  her  remarks  extend  both  to  the 
state  of  society  and  to  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Australia,  particularly  in  the 
plants  of  the  country. 

Southey's  Lives  of  Cromwell  and  John 
Bunyan. — In  biographical  narrative  Mr. 
Southey  is  always  nnimated,  graphical,  and 
instructive.  The  Life  of  Cromwell  is  not 
only  written  with  candour,  but  spirit  and 
fidelity ;  that  of  Bunyan  was  one  after  his 
own  heart,  as  was  his  Life  of  Wesley. 

Darwin's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  Round 
the  World.  Parts  L  U.  iii. — These  volumes 
contain  the  richest  additions  to  natural 
history  formed  by  a  personal  adventure  in 
distant  countries  since  the  time  of  Hum- 
boldt. To  the  naturalist,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science,  they  will  be  invaluable, 
to  the  general  reader  most  instructive. 

A  Residence  in  the  Marquesas.  By 
Herman  Melville. — The  author,  a  young 
American,  ran  away  from  his  ship  and 
from  a  brutal  captain,  and  was  domesti- 
cated  for  some  months  among  a  tribe  of 
savages  in  one  of  the  enchanting  islands 
of  the  group  called  Marquesas.  The 
whole  narrative  is  most  interesting,  most 
affecting,  and  most  romantic.  Ah  !  thou 
gentle  and  too  enchanting  Fay  aw  ay,  what 
has  become  of  thee? 
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Barrow's  Ltfe  of  Sir  Francis  Drake . — 

A  compendious  and  faithful  narrative. 
The  author  mentions  supposed  valuable 
documents  in  the  Burghley  Papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  ; 
but  unfortunately  he  could  not  obtain  per- 
mission  to  iuspect  them. 

Father  Ripa's  Residence  in  Pekin. — 
Father  Ripa  went  out  as  a  Catholic  Mis- 
siouary  to  China,  and  on  his  return  founded 
a  Chinese  college  at  Naples,  in  which,  at 
the  last  visit,  the  students  amounted  only 
to  eight.  Father  Ripa  was  well  received 
in  China,  though  be  did  not  make  many 
converts  from  the  worship  of  Fo.  His 
book  is  like  a  little  momentary  peep  into 
an  unknown  world. 

The  French  in  jflgiert.—SThe  narrative 
of  Clemens  Lamping,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Oldenburg  service,  who  went  to  Algiers 
and  entered  the  Foreign  Legion.  This 
is  followed  by  a  narrative  of  five  months* 
captivity  among  the  Arabs,  by  M.  de 
Fraun,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy. 
Both  are  very  interesting  and  are  well 
treated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

The  Amber  Witch .-  edited  by  W.  Mein- 
held,  translated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon. — 
This  is  truly  the  most  interesting  trial  for 
witchcraft  ever  known.  It  is  so  painfully 
affecting  in  many  parts  that  we  could 
scarcely  proceed  with  it,  and  it  is  a  most 
wonderfully  curious  picture  of  the  ignorant 
superstition  of  the  times.  At  p.  11  we 
meet  with  some  Latin  lines  by  St.  Augus- 
tus with  a  translation  very  well  executed. 
But  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
first,  whether  44  Cives  utriusque  patriae^' 
does  not  mean  that  the  angels  and  the 
mortal*  admitted  into  Paradise  lived  on 
one  common  food.  As  we  have  only  the 
insulated  passage  before  us  we  are  not  at 
all  sure  that  we  are  right  i  in  the  three 
next  lines  the  quaint  conceit  in  the  original 
seems  hardly  preserved.  It  is  not  meant  that 
"  they  are  never  hungry,  never  satiated." 
On  the  contrary,  but  that  "  being  hungry 
they  are  not  pained,  being  satiated  they 
are  not  full,"  plainly  thus— 

Satiety  does  nothing  loathe,  nor  hunger  ever 
pain, 

Craving  for  food  they  always  eat,  and  eating 
crave  again. 

The  expression  "  Sudat  balsamum  " 
means  that  the  "balm  tree''  perspires  or 
gives  oat  it*  odours, — the  celebrated  "balm 
tree"  of  Judea  and  the  East.  "  Vernant 
sata  "  means  that  the ' '  fallows  grow  green,' 1 
as  the  young  corn  springs  ;  opposed  to  the 
"  prat*,"  the  grass  meadows.  "  Poma 
non  lapsura "  does  not  signify  that  the 
boughs  are  not  broken,  but  that  the  fruit  is 
perpetual, 


where  the  boughs  are  always  laden.  We 
only  intend  these  trifling  remarks  to  shew 
that  we  have  read  this  most  interesting 
work  with  the  attention  it  well  deserves. 

Sorrow's  Bible  in  Spain. — We  have 
only  to  say  of  this  life  of  the  gipsies  that 
those  who  love  Don  Quixote,  and  Gil 
Rlas,  and  the  Spanish  Rogue,  and  Gusman 
D'Almrache  (and  who  does  not  love  for  a 
time  these  gipsey  rogues  and  lying  var- 
iety ?)  will  also  take  as  their  best  living 
commentary  these  graphical  and  spirited 
sketches  by  Mr.  Borrow. 

BUhop  H Cher's  Indian  Journal.— On 
the  merits  of  this  interesting  work  it  is 
not  necessary  to  expatiate.  We  knew 
this  excellent  man  from  his  boyhood  ;  we 
saw  him  after  be  accepted  the  bishopric, 
which  was  offered  as  a  testimony  of  the 
great  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
of  the  friendship  of  him  at  whose  disposal 
it  was.  He  at  first  declined  it;  afterwards 
he  told  us,  "  I  was  sitting  by  the  tire  with 
my  wife,  and  we  talked  the  matter  over 
again,  and  I  said 4  Well,  we  have  this  year 
got  1,500/.  for  Hodnet  (for  the  tithes 
are  annually  valued,)  but  it  will  not  be  so 
much  again,  and  we  are  in  debt  for  the 
parsonage  ;  and  then  we  have  a  noble  field 
open  to  my  labours  ;'  and  so  after  we  had 
discussed  the  matter  together  a  second 
time  it  was  settled  \  and  here  I  am  going." 

Livonian  Tales. — Of  the  three  tales  the 
Dispossessed  is  the  longest  and  the  most 
important,  and  is  full  of  interest ;  we  after 
that  prefer  the  Jewess.  The  attack  of 
Mark  by  the  wolves  in  the  former  is  a 
scene  to  take  away  one's  breath. 

Life  of  the  Great  Condi.  By  Lord 
Mahon.  2  vols. — This  life  is  translated 
from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  was 
originally  written  by  Lord  Mahon.  It  is 
a  copious  and  animated  biography,  steering 
on  an  impartial  course  between  the  pane- 
gyrists and  detractors  of  that  illustrious 
man.  Condi's  high  reputation  as  a  military 
commander  is  thoroughly  sustained,  and 
this  is  the  only  part  of  his  * 


in  the  orange  tree  and  others,    days  of 


Drinkwater's  History  of  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar.— -This  work  has  long  received 
the  public  approbation.  It  is  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  spirited  narrative  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  attacks  in  the  history 
of  modern  warfare  ;  it  was  the  whole 
military  strength  of  Spain  thrown  against 
a  solitary  rock  and  a  handful  of  British 
troops, — and  thrown  in  vain. 

Braceoridge  Hall.  By  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent.— We  have  had  nothing  in  style  so 
light,  so  playful,  or  so  elegant,  aince  the 
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lively  without  exaggeration,  and  the  entire  m  controversy.    We  are  bound  to 

sketch  ia  a  pleasing  natural  scene,  drawn  state  that  Mr.  Hart's  volume,  if  tried 

with  taste  and  enlivened  by  humour.  by  such  a  test,  must  be  pronounced  to 

  be  a  failure. 

Ecclesiastical  Records  of  England,  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  such 

Ireland,  and  Scotland,  from  the  fifth  abstracts  or  abridgements  as  he  has 

century  till  the  Reformation.    By  the  given  could  ever  be  made  in  a  way 

Rev.  Richard  Hart.    Second  Edi-  which  would  render  them  practically 

turn,  much  enlarged.  Boo.  Cambridge.  useful.   To  epitomise  judiciously  ia 

TITLE-PAGES  are  amongst  the  amongst  the  most  difficult  of  literary 

falsest  things  in  the  world,  and  cer-  labours.   To  do  so  in  any  degree  sa- 

tainly  Mr.  Hart's  title-page  is  not  tisfactorily,  requires  a  clear,  lucid  style, 

an  exception.     These  "  Ecclesias-  with  great  fullness  and  accuracy  of 

tical    Records "    consist   of  seven  knowledge.   Mr.  Hart's  abridgements 

chapters    of    classified     translated  too  frequently  uncertain,  unpre- 

abridgements  of  entries  in  Wilkins's  c-,3et  and  ambiguous ;  and  it  is  evident 

Concilia,  relating  to  certain  specified  from  the  whole  of  his  book,  and  espe- 

ecclesiastical  subjects,  with  an  intro-  cLallj  from  his  introductions,  that  his 

duction  to  every  chapter,  which  is  a  knowledge  of  antiquarian  subjects 

dissertation  written  by  Mr.  nart  upon  and  antiquarian  literature  is  very  su- 

the  subjects  to  which  the  chapter  re-  perficial.  A  few  examples  will  suffice, 

lates.   It  is  obvious  that  such  a  book  Wooden     churches.  —  M  Wooden 

may  notr— and  in  point  of  fact,  in  spite  churches,"  says  Mr.  Hart,  "  were  in- 

of  the  title-page,  this  book  does  not  deed  common  even  in  England  as  late 

— contain  one  single  "  ecclesiastical  ^  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  a  fact 

record."  which  we  learn  from  many  parts  of 

We  can  form  no  notion  of  what  the  Domesday  Book.  Hart,  xxv. 
first  edition  may  have  been,  never  And  again.  "  At  the  period  of  the 
having  seen  it*  The  present  edition  Domesday  survey  there  were  many 
is  said  to  be  corrected  and  enlarged,  wooden  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
and  is  sent  forth  with  considerable  kingdom  ;  those  of  North  Elinham  and 
pomp  and  circumstance  as  a  Manual  Shernbourn,  in  Norfolk,  being  the  first 
of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  recora-  fatf  occur  to  my  recollection^  p.  214. 
mended  by  a  dedication  to  the  Arch-  o^y  Cne  wooden  church  is  men- 
bishops  and  Bishops  of  the  provinces  tioned  in  Domesday  Book;  and  that  is 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  first  situate,  not  in  Norfolk  but  at  Bege- 
qualification  of  such  a  book  should  be  m  Yorkshire,  "  Ibi  prenbyter  et 
its  accuracy.  An  author  who  has  had  #eClesia  Ugnea."  Domesday,  i.  320  b. 
the  advantage  of  criticism  upon  a  first  lndex,  vol  iii.  p.  320  b ;  and  see  Ellis'* 
edition  cannot  shelter  himself  under  introd.  i.  298. 

any  of  the  ordinary  excuses  for  negli-  Archbishop  of  Dover.  —  This  title 
gence  or  ignorance,  especially  when  he  wj[i  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our 
comes  forward  with  a  profession  of  readers ;  it  is  applied  to  Lanfranc  in 
having  corrected  his  previous  errors,  Mr.  Hart's  abridgement  of  two  several 
and  ostentatiously  tenders  his  matured  papers,  at  p.  30.  "  I,  Lanfranc,  arch- 
labours  to  the  highest  authorities,  as  a  bishop  of  Dover,  have  subscribed,"  &c. ; 
guide-book  in  reference  to  those  anti-  and  «  Lanfranc,  an  unworthy  prelate 
quitics  in  which  they  are  practically  0f  the  church  of  Dover,  offers  all  due 
and  professionally  interested.  The  obedience,"  &c.  Of  course,  this  is 
importance  of  accuracy  is  very  greatly  mcrely  Mr.  Hart's  odd  way  of  trans- 
increased  when  the  subject-matter  of  jating  the  old  Latin  name  for  Canter- 
the  volume,  as  in  the  instance  before  bury,  Dorobememis. 
us,  is  of  the  very  highest  weight  and  Anglo- Suzon  Homilies. — At  pp.  10, 
moment,  and  the  book  is  put  forth  190  291,  are  several  extracts  from 
with  a  view  to  its  presumed  usefulness  these  valuable  memorials  of  the  doc- 

 :    trine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  all 

.                   ,_f.  .  more  or  less  imperfectly  printed  and 

*  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  in-  ^         d  without  any  mention 

form  us  where  and  when  the  fir*  edi-  ^X^xoellent  edition  set  forth  by 

tion  was  t>uMi>hed  ?    We  cannot  find  any  01  l™  "r\L    . \  „HWr»r-. 

one  who  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of  it.  the  .Elfnc  Society,  under  the  editor- 
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ship  of  Mr.  Thorpe.  If  Mr.  Hart  ha.l 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  that 
edition,  he  never  would  have  printed 
his  own  very  unsatisfactory  rendering 
of  a  portion  of  the  Paschal  Homily.  It 
is  obvious  from  several  parts  of  his  book 
that  Mr.  Hart  is  uuite  unacquainted 
with  the  history  and  character  of  these 
homilies.    See  especially,  p.  69. 

Bishop*  in  the  infancy  of  the  church. 
— w  In  the  infancy  of  the  church, 


bishops  wed  to  dwell  in  monasteries  with 
their  clergy,  sending  them  forth  occa- 
sionally to  baptise  and  teach .n  (Hart, 
p.  74.)  Shades  of  Timothy  and  Titus, 
do  you  acknowledge  this  representa- 
tion of  your  mode  of  life  ?  In  what 
monastery  did  you  seclude  yourselves  f 
Every  page  of  Mr.  Hart's  disserta- 
tions teems  with  errors  as  extraordi- 
nary as  those  we  have  quoted. 


LITERARY   AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFOHD. 

The  Theological  English  Essay,  for 
which  an  annual  prize  was  founded  in 
1825,  has  this  year  been  awarded  to  Alex- 
ander Taylor,  B.A.  Michel  scholar  of 
Queen's  college.  The  subject— 44  That  a 
Divine  Revelation  contains  mysteries  is 
no  valid  argument  against  its  troth." 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Chancellor's  gold  medal  for  the 
best  Ode  or  Poem  in  English  Heroic  verse 
has  been  awarded  to  Edward  Henry  Bick- 
ersteth,  Trinity  college.  Subject — 4  •  Cae- 
sar's Invasion  of  Britain." 

The  Pore  on  Prise,  for  the  best  transla- 
tion from  Shakspere  into  Greek  verse, 
has  been  awarded  to  George  James  Gill, 
of  Emanuel  college.  Subject— 44  Julius 
Csesar,"  Act  I.  sc.  3,  from 

44  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride," 

to  the  words,  44  such  high  things/' 
Omitting  the  two  lines — 

4  *  Now  is  Rome  indeed :  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man." 

The  gold  medal  given  by  the  Marquess 
Camden,  for  the  best  exercise  in  Latin 
Hexameter  verse,  has  been  awarded  to 
James  Camper  Wright,  scholar  of  King's 
college.  Subject — 44  Visum  Mime  dor- 
mknti  objectum."    Vide  Spectator,  159. 


MERCHANT-TAYLORS'  SCHOOL. 

June  11.  This  being  the  feast  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Mr.T.  H.  Campbell  was  elected 
a  scholar  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hammond  was  pro- 
visionally elected  in  the  event  of  a  second 
vacancy  being  declared  before  the  Monday 
after  St.  John's  day,  which  has  since  oc- 
curred. Messrs.  John  C.  Jackson,  E. 
Coupland,  and  Benjamin  Mat  lam,  were 
elected  Exhibitioners  on  Dr.  Andrews's 
foundation  to  St.  John's  college.  The 
two  exhibitions  of  30/.  each  recently  founded 
by  the  Pitt  Club  for  the  two  best  scholars  in 


the  school,  were  awarded  to  T.  H.  Camp- 
bell and  John  C.  Jackson.  The  former 
also  obtained  the  Montefiore  Hebrew 
medal. —  Besides  the  two  scholarships  above 
mentioned,  the  Pitt  Club  has  founded  two 
others,  one  for  Christ's  Hospital  and  the 
other  for  Winchester  school,  and  has  in- 
vested in  trust  for  the  purpose  the  'sum 
of  4,000/.  three  per  cent,  consols. 


BRITISH  MCHEl'M. 

Among  some  papers  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  by  the  Trustee* 
of  the  British  Museum,  is  a  memoir  upon 
the  Library,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Panizxi. 
It  sets  forth  that  in  December  last  the 
library  consisted  of  about  300,000  volumes, 
containing  probably  500,000  separate 
works,  taking  into  account  each  pamphlet. 
As  compared  with  the  great  public  libra- 
ries on  the  continent,  it  ranked  with  those 
of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  but  it 
was  inferior  in  number  of  separate  works 
to  those  of  Munich,  Copenhagen,  and 
Paris.  During  the  first  32  years  of  the 
present  century,  including  two  special 
grants  of  9,247/.  and  9,000/.,  the  total 
sum  expended  out  of  money  granted  by 
Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  printed 
books  was  not  quite  30,000/.,  or  1.000/. 
a  year.  From  1833  to  1843  the  sum  of 
£6,000/.  had  been  granted  for  the  purpose, 
or,  in  the  last  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of 
2,600/.  a  year.  The  trustees  laid  before 
the  Treasury,  in  their  application,  a 
statement  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  library, 
and  tbe  grounds  on  which  they  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  ask  for  a  larger  apportionment 
of  the  public  funds  than  heretofore.  Tbe 
deficiencies  were  in  the  departments  of 
law,  philosophy,  fine  arts,  history,  &c. 
The  library  contained  no  collection,  gene- 
ral or  separate,  of  the  law  of  many  foreign 
countries  with  which  England  was  closely 
connected.  With  regard  to  the  colonics 
the  library  was  deficient  in  the  laws, 
ordinances,  or  Government  acts  of  one- 
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half  of  the  dependencies  of  this  country, 
and  there  was  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  works  which  the  continent  had  lately 
produced  on  the  subject  of  political  econo- 
my. The  trustees  considered  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  increasing  and  com- 
pleting the  library.  The  annual  grant  for 
the  purchase  of  books  (not  including  a 
special  grant  for  the  Duke  of  Sussex's, 
8cc.  collections)  had  been  for  the  hut  two 
years  4,500/.,  and  it  might  be  assumed 
that  a  sum  of  5,000/.  a  year  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  library  in  the  state 
it  required,  by  the  regular  purchase  of 
contemporary  publications.  But  for  fill- 
ing up  the  chasms  which  were  so  much 
regretted,  the  trustees  were  of  opinion 
that  a  sum  not  less  than  10,000/.  a  year 
would  be  required  for  the  next  ten  years. 
The  sums  wanted  for  printed  books  would 
be  17,500/.  a  year,  being  10,000/.  for  old 
books,  5,000/.  for  new  books,  and  9,500/. 
for  binding,  &c.  Adverting  to  the  sub- 
ject of  supplying  copies  of  printed  books, 
Sec.  to  the  British  Museum,  the  secre- 
tary declared  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  on  that  important  matter  was  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory,  particularly  in 
respect  to  its  working  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, the  provincial  towns,  the  colonies, 
and  other  foreign  dependencies.  The 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  gave  a  favourable 
reception  to  the  application  from  the 
trustees,  and  by  a  minute  dated  the  16th 
of  January  last,  their  Lordships  expressed 
their  intention  to  comply  with  the  requi- 
sitions, and  to  recommend  to  Parliament 
for  some  years  to  come  an  annual  grant 
of  10,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  books  of 
all  descriptions. 


ROY  At  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  30th  of  April,  when  the  chair 
was  taken  by  the  President,  Henry  Hallam, 
esq.,  who  read,  according  to  custom,  an 
anniversary  address,  which  has  since  been 
printed,  and  circulated,  by  the  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers 
which  have  been  read  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year,  as  stated 
in  the  Report : — 

I.  Letters  from  Mr.  Moore,  English 
Consul  at  Beyrout,  describing  some  re- 
markable objects  of  antiquity  recently 
discovered  in  Syria.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

II.  A  memoir  on  ancient  remains  in 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  report  of  M.  Phi- 
lippe Lc  Bas,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  to  M. 
Villemain,  the  French  Minister  of  HPublic 
Instruction.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Jer- 

III.  Further  remarks  on  lacuna:  in 


undent  authors,  aud  the  means  of  supply- 
ing them.    By  Mr.  George  Burgee. 

IV.  On  a  Greek  inscription  discovered 
at  the  baths  and  on  the  temple  of  Segesta. 
By  Mr.  Hogg. 

V.  Remarks  on  the  delineation  in  a 
painted  basso-relievo  in  the  tomb  of  an 
officer  of  Supbis,  a  monarch  of  the  fourth 
dynasty.    By  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi. 

VI.  On  the  site  of  Memphis,  and  the 
colossal  statue  of  Metrehewh,  a  cast  of 
the  head  of  which  lias  been  presented  to 
the  British  Museum.  By  Mr.  Joseph 
Bonomi. 

VII.  Remarks  on  Egyptian  chronology, 
referring  to  some  statements  in  the  recent  ly 
published  work  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
on  Egyptian  history.    By  Mr.  Cullimore. 

VIII.  An  Excursus  on  the  Topography 
of  the  Homeric  Ilium,  by  Dr.  H.  N. 
Ulrichs,  Professor  of  Latin  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Athens.  Translated 
and  illustrated  with  notes  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Colquhoun. 

IX.  On  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
on  the  obelisk  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Con- 
stantinople, enlarged  from  a  paper  on  the 
some  subject  communicated  by  Mr.  Bo- 
nomi and  Mr.  S.  Birch,  in  May,  1842. 
By  Mr.  Birch. 

X.  Letters  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Lysons, 
and  from  Lieut.  Sprat,  of  H.M.S.  Beacon, 
addressed  to  Colonel  Leake,  on  ancient 
remains  at  Iero,  in  the  Morea;  and  on 
the  determination  of  various  ancient  sites 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euripus.  Communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

XI.  On  the  god  Amoun,  and  the  deri- 
vation of  his  name.    By  Mr.  Osburn. 

XII.  On  the  portion  of  the  Turin  Book 
of  Kings  which  corresponds  with  the  sixth 
dynasty  of  Manetho.  By  Dr.  E.  Hinckes. 

XIII.  The  climate  and  aliment  of  the 
antediluvian  world  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  postdiluvian,  and  their  relative 
effects  on  the  duration  of  human  life.  By 
Mr.  Robert  Scott. 

XIV.  On  the  Boodrootn  Marbles.  By 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

In  his  anniversary  Hd dress,  the  Presi- 
dent noticed  among  the  losses  of  the  So- 
ciety by  death,  the  names  and  literary 
merits  of  Archdeacon  Todd,  Mr.  MiUin- 
gen,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Frerc,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Hodgson,  and  these,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Sir  Matthew 
Tierney,  form  the  total  number  of  six, 
whose  deaths  are  reported.  The  Society 
has  been  recruited  by  an  accession  of 
twelve  new  members,  an  increase  which 
cannot  be  commensurate  with  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  plan  (on  the  29th  Jan.  hut)  of  an 
annual  subscription  of  two  guineas  instead 
of  three.   "Perhaps  it  might  be  wished," 
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as  the  President  expressed  himself  in  his 
address,  "  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Lite- 
rature, according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  instituted,  should  embrace  a  larger 
compass  than  it  has  latterly  done,  and 
afford  the  lovers  of  philology  a  more 
copious  banquet  in  its  Transactions."  It 
appears  to  us  to  confine  its  attention  too 
exclusively  to  subjects  more  suited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries, — the  antiquities  of 
Egypt  and  Greece.  Among  lust  year's 
list  of  papers,  which  we  have  already  given, 
there  is  only  one — that  by  Mr.  Barges,  of 
a  purely  literary  character. 

In  the  Btograpbia  Britannica  Literaria, 
of  which  the  second  volume  has  recently 
been  published,  (and  is  noticed  in  the 
review  of  our  present  number,)  the  Society 
has  pursued  an  object  more  immediately 
consistent  with  its  character,  and  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  relinquished. 
Why  should  the  ordinary  objects  of  its 
attention  be  so  entirely  foreign,  with  no 
intermixture  of  English  literature  ? 

The  Council  have  not  yet  proceeded  to 
make  any  disposition  of  the  bequest  of 
5,000/.  left  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  to 
which  they  became  entitled  on  the  death 
of  his  widow  in  1844. 


ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

May  16'.  At  the  anniversary  meeting 
the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  President,  took 
the  chair.  The  annual  report  included 
biographical  notices  of  the  more  eminent 
members  recently  deceased,  as  Major 
Broadfoot,  Sir  Henry  Compton,  Sir  Je- 
remiah Bryant,  Sir  James  Carnac,  Colonel 
Burnev,  and  W.  A.  von  Schlegel,  to 
whose  publications,  and  particularly  his 
lndische  Bibliothek,  the  extensive  culti- 
vation of  Oriental  literature  throughout 
Germany  may  be  ascribed.  The  report 
then  proceeded  to  notice  the  expected 
publication  of  the  great  Persian  inscrip- 
tion of  Major  Rawlinson  ;  and  the  Kapur- 
di-Giri  inscription,  of  which  the  final 
examination  was  being  made  by  Professor 
Wilson.  The  facsimile  of  the  latter  will 
be  accompanied  by  that  of  the  Girnar 
tablets  ;  and  the  curious  facts  of  their 
general  conformity,  and  of  Iheir  concur- 
rence in  specifying  the  names  of  Antio- 
chus  and  the  Greek  monarchs,  will  be  put 
beyond  question. 

The  formation  of  a  Branch  Society  on 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  announced  ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  historical  traditions, 
and  the  ancient  remains  still  existing  in 
that  bland,  will  now  receive  a  full  inves- 
tigation. 

The  report  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund  Committee  followed.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  office  of  chairman,  va- 
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cant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
A  list  of  the  works  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication and  preparation  was  read,  com- 
prising, among  others,  an  additional  por- 
tion of  Quatremere's  Histoire  dee  Sul- 
tans Mamlouks  de  Makrixi"  ;  part  of  the 
third  volume  of  Ibn  Khalllkan's  "  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,"  translated  by  Barou 
de  SUne  ;  the  fourth  volume  of  the  great 
work,  "  Haji  Kbalfse  Lexicon  Encyclopse- 
dicum the  second  part  of  the  44  Travels 
of  Eoliya,"  translated  from  the  Turkish 
by  Baron  Hammer  Purgstall ;  and  a  post- 
humous work,  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  com- 
prising critical  notices  of  several  Persian 
poets. 

The  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  for  the  publication  of  Oriental 
Texts  showed  increased  activity  in  that 
body.  The  near  appearance  of  the  Dasa 
Kumara  Charita,  and  of  another  portion 
of  the  Sharislani,  was  announced  ;  aud 
the  two  poems  of  Ahli,  of  Sbiras,  are 
ready  for  the  press.  The  offer  of  Prof. 
Forbes  to  edit  the  Hadikah,  of  Sanai,  had 
been  accepted.  J.  B.  Elliott,  esq.  of 
Calcutta,  has  made  a  donation  of  100/. 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  Kham- 
sahs  of  Nixami  and  J  ami  j  and  Prof.  Fal- 
coner is  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
J  ami's  first  poem  for  the  press. 

All  the  officers  were  re-elected ;  and 
N.  Bland,  esq.  S.  Ball,  esq.  General  A. 
Galloway,  C.  B.,  J.  M.  Ai'Leod,  esq. 
General  W.  M orison,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tmger,  Bart.,  and  Sir  H.  Willock,  were 
elected  into  the  Council. 


GKOURAPH1CAL  SOCIETY. 

May  25.  At  the  anniversary  meeting, 
Lord  Colchester,  the  President,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  into  the  Council— W.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, esq.  M.P.,  as  a  Vice-President;  E. 
H.  Bunbury,  esq.  Sir  W.  Cbatterton, 
Bart.  Viscount  Lastnor,  General  Mon- 
teith,  G.  O'Gorman,  esq.  Lieut.  Raper, 
R.N.  and  E.  O.  Smith,  esq.  His  Impe- 
rial Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  President  delivered  the  Founder's 
Gold  Medal  to  Count  P.  E.  de  Stnlecki, 
for  his  explorations  in  the  South-Eastern 
portion  of  Australia,  and  his  work  on  the 
same  ,  and  the  Patron's  Gold  Medal  to 
Prof.  Middendorf  for  his  explorations  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Ut- 
ter being  abroad,  the  medal  was  received 
for  him  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. — The 
President  then  delivered  his  anniversary 
address,  on  the  progress  of  Geography 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  great  room 
of  the  Society  were  displayed  two  elabo- 
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ratdy  coloured  maps,  each  being  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
the  South -eastern  angle  of  Australia,  by 
Count  Stralecki. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  France 
has  lately  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  Dr. 
Bcke,  the  enterprising  traveller  in  Abys- 
sinia,— who  last  year  was  honoured  with 
a  similar  award  from  the  Royal  Geo* 
graphical  Society  of  London. 


HORTICULTURAL  80CIETT. 

May  1.  At  the  anniversary  meeting, 
Lord  Prudhoe  took  the  chair  ;  succeeded 
by  C.  B.  Warner,  esq.  The  report  of  the 
auditors,  and  a  report  from  the  Conncil 
on  the  progress  of  the  Society  for  the  last 
six  years,  were  read  to  the  meeting.  Lord 
Prudhoe,  W.  H.  I'epys,  esq.  and  Mr. 
Loddigns,  retired  from  the  Council ;  and 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  E.  Barker, 
esq.  and  P.  G.  Cox,  esq.  were  elected  in 
tlieir  room.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  re-elected  President ;  T.  Edgar,  esq. 
Treasurer ;  and  J.  R.  Gowen,  esq.  Secre- 
tary . 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  took 
place  on  Friday,  12th  June,  at  the  great 
room  in  the  Adelphi,  Sir  E.  Codrington 
presiding  on  the  occasion.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Prince  Albert,  who  is  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  would  have  taken 
the  chair,  as  hist  year  ;  but  Mr.  Scott 
Russell,  the  secretary,  announced  that, 
owing  to  an  accident,  H.  R.  H.  was  pre- 
vented from  attending.  The  Prince  bad, 
however,  sent  for  Mr.  W.  Tooke,  V.P. 
Mr.  Rotch,  and  Mr.  Holtxapfel,  two  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  who  waited  on 
him  the  day  before,  at  Buckingham  Palace  ; 
and  although  he  did  so,  as  he  said,  to  ask 
them  for  information,  they  found,  in  the 
course  of  their  interview,  that,  so  far  from 
requiring  information  from  them,  H.  R.  H. 
was  well  qualified  to  give  them  many  very 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  advancement 
of  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion. Prince  Albert  especially  pointed 
out  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  society 
to  encourage  as  much  as  possible,  by 
prizes  and  every  other  means  in  their 
power,  a  taste  for  the  arts  amongst  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  so  as  to  lead 
them  gradually  to  the  study  of  improving 
their  own  domestic  comforts  in  their  ha- 
bitations, furniture,  and  other  require- 
ments. He  also  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  if  the  society  proposed  a  prise  next 
year  for  the  best  slab  of  green  marble  from 
the  county  of  Kerry,  as  it  was  notorious 
that  there,  and  in  several  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  there  were  quarries  of  the  finest 
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green  marble,  which  could  only  at  present 
be  procured  from  foreign  countries  at 
great  cost ;  and  that  this  encouragement 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  ultimate 
working  of  some  quarries  which  had  been 
totally  neglected.  The  annual  report  gave 
a  highly  favourable  account  of  the  success 
and  progress  of  the  society ;  with  a  detail 
of  the  objects  for  which  the  cheap  prizes 
were  proposed,  one  of  which  was  of  a  most 
important  character  at  the  present  time, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  bread  from 
Indian  corn  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  lead 
to  its  introduction  into  Ireland  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes.  The  introduction  of 
this  food  had  met  with  great  prejudice  and 
opposition  in  Ireland,  and  chiefly  so 
among  the  bakers ;  but,  gTeatly  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  baker  of  Dublin, 
rising  above  all  prejudice  or  selfish  feeling, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  amalgamation  of 
Indian  flour  with  other  ingredients,  and 
produced  an  excellent  wholesome  aud  nu- 
tritious bread  at  Id.  a  pound,  and  for  his 
exertions  in  this  respect  the  society  had 
awarded  to  him  the  large  gold  medal. 
There  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Mioton 
and  Co.  Stoke -upon-Trent,  silver  medals 
and  money  prizes  for  beautiful  models  of 
cheap  wash-hand  services  for  cottages, 
and  earthenware  jugs;  and  also  to  Mr. 
Summerly,  of  Old  Bond-street,  for  models 
of  cheap  earth  en  ware  tea  services.  During 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  bis  High- 
ness Ibrahim  Pacha  was  present ;  he  took 
much  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and 
through  his  intrepreter  made  many  in- 
quiries, to  acquaint  himself  with  the  uses 
and  application  of  each.  The  Egyptian 
prince  paid  especial  attention  to  a  revolv- 
ing water-carriage,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Turner,  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  with  the  greatest  facility  over  diffi- 
cult ground,  and  particularly  over  sandy 
deserts ;  and  also  to  Dr.  Ritterbandt's 
method  of  preventing  incrustation  in 
steam-boilers,  a  valuable  discovery  to  pre- 
vent the  explosion  of  boilers,  which  always 
arises  from  such  incrustation,  the  simple 
remedy  being  the  perfect  purification  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  by  the  introduction 
of  a  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
When  his  Highness  the  Pacha  was  about 
to  retire,  Mr.  Rotch  in  a  short  address 
observed  that  it  was  the  unanimous  desire 
of  all  the  members  present,  that  they 
should  elect  his  Highness  Prince  Ibrahim 
Pacha  nn  honorary  member  of  the  society, 
in  testimony  of  the  sense  they  entertained 
of  the  favour  he  had  that  day  conferred 
upon  them  by  his  presence,  and  of  the 
encouragement  which  his  father  and  him- 
self gave  in  their  own  country  to  all  that 
could  forward  the  advancement  of  arts, 
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sciences,  manufactures  and  general  improve- 
ments. Dr.  Roget  having  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  passed  with  acclamation,  upon 
which  Sir  Edward  Codrington  informed  the 
Prince  of  the  manner  in  which  the  society 
had  endeavoured  to  shew  their  sense  of  his 
personal  merits,  and  of  the  high  honour 
be  had  done  them  by  being  present.  This 
being  interpreted  to  him  by  Nubar,  Ibra- 
him   rose,   and   addressing   himself  (in 
Turkish)  to  the  meeting,  uttered  in  a  rapid 
and  energetic  manner  a  few  highly  impres- 
sive sentences,  his  auditors,  including  his 
suite,  standing  all  the  while.   The  inter- 
preter,  when  the  Pacha  had  concluded, 
stated  (in  French)  '*  that  his  Highness 
said  he  felt  very  sensibly  the  honour  that 
had  been  done  him  ;  that  he  entertained 
the  most  lively  gratitude  for  all  the  atten- 
tions that  had  been  paid  him  since  his  ar- 
rival in  England  ;  that  he  admired  and 
esteemed  the  national  enterprise  and  the 
acquirements  of  the  English  |>eople  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  ;  and  that  in  so  far 
as   regarded  the  transit  of  merchandise, 
passengers,  and  letters  through  his  father's 
country,  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  give 
the  strongest  assurances  on  the  part  of  his 
father,  that  every  thing  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  intercourse,  by  way  of  Egypt, 
between  India  and  England  should  be  done. 
When  the  Pacha  had  concluded,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Codrington  said  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  offer  a  few  observations  in  addition  to 
those  which,  as  chairman,  he  had  been 
bound  to  make.    The  Pacha,  who  had  ho- 
noured them  with  his  presence,  and  him- 
self, had  once  been  opposed  to  each  other 
as  enemies :  but  he  was  certain  that  no 
sentiment  of  enmity  remained  in  the  mind 
of  their  illustrious  visitor,  who  doubtless 
recollected  that  each  did  his  best  for  the 
service  of  his  country  on  the  •occasion  to 
which  he  referred.    Nubar  Eflendi  ren- 
dered the  exact  purport  of  those  "  unto- 
ward"' observations  to  Ibrahim,  who  very 
coolly  replied  that  the  memory  of  the  past 
did  not  remain  with  him,  but  that  it  was 
better  to  bury  all  such  recollections,  and 
not  to  dig  them  up  again  ;  for,  said  the 
prince,  "  there  is  a  proverb  in  my  country, 
which  says  it  is  not  fair  to  remind  any 


one  of  his  misfortunes."  Having  said  this' 
in  a  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  significant  manner,  the  Prince  rose, 
and  was  conducted  to  his  carriage  by  the 
Vice-Presidents. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Tooke  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  gallant  chair- 
man for  the  readiness  with  which  he  had, 
on  the  unexpected  emergency  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  illustrious  President,  con- 
sented to  take  the  chair,  and  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  be  bad  conducted  the 
business  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening  a  numerous  party  of 
Members  of  the  Society  dined  at  the 
Brunswick  Hotel,  Blackwall,  Mr.  Tooke 
in  the  chair,  when  the  brightening  pros- 
pects of  the  Society,  owing  to  the  recent 
beneficial  changes  in  its  constitution, 
formed  an  interesting  and  animated  sub- 
ject of  convivial  and  rational  exultation. 


TBB  BATTLE  OK  SOURAOK. 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  new  panorama, 
painted  by  Mr.  Robert  Burford,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous,  which  has 
been  opened  to  the  public  in  Leicester- 
square,  and  which  is  equally  remarkable 
for  its  merit  and  its  subject.    It  presents 
an  animated  picture  of  the  great  battle  of 
Sobraon,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  scene 
and  circumstance  that  marked  this  Water- 
loo of  the  Punjaub,  very  beautifully  and 
spiritedly   detailed.    Without  crowding 
the  canvass  too  much,  we  have  a  forcible 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  terrors  of  the 
combat.    The  great  variety  of  costumes 
bas  enabled  the  artists  to  give  pictorial 
effect,  to  obtain  diversity  of  colour  and 
contrast.    The  peculiarity  of  the  weapons, 
helmets,  and  armour  of  the  Asiatic  troops 
has  been  a  great  resource,  and  the  horses 
are  remarkably  well  drawn  and  well  painted. 
The  figures,  we  understand,  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Selous.  The  scenery  is  not 
remarkable,  the  surrounding  country  being 
level  for  many  miles;  but  the  line  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  the  fatal  struggles  of  the  re- 
treating army  to  repass  it  by  the  broken 
bridge  and  the  deepened  ford,  are  strik- 
ingly represented. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  20.  The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  announcing  the 
completion  of  the  44  Guide  to  the  Churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,''  the 
last  part  of  which,  and  the  entire  volume, 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


are  now  ready  for  sale  ;  and  also  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Petit's  paper  on  Parochial  Church 
Architecture,  which  was  noticed  in  our 
April  number,  p.  406. 
The  progress  of  the  works  at  Dorchester 
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church  was  next  alluded  to.  The  great  east 
window  is  the  part  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  sub -committee  is  now  mainly  di- 
rected, for  the  restoration  of  which  Mr. 
J.  P.  Harrison  has  furnished  a  design, 
which  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  the 
working  drawings  are  finished.  A  sub- 
scription lately  raised  by  several  members 
of  Oriel  college  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  restoration  of  the 
beautiful  and  dilapidated  buttress  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  church,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  repairs  may  be 
extended  to  the  whole  west  end  of  the 
aisle,  including  the  re-building  of  the  ga- 
ble, and  opening  the  west  window.  The 
roof  of  the  sacrarium  and  the  east  window 
were  suggested  as  proper  objects  for 
similar  undertakings,  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals or  societies.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense of  the  former  is  191/.  ;  and  of  the 
latter  150/. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Patterson,  treasurer, 
read  a  letter  from  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Hereford,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  office  of  local 
secretary  to  the  society,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  finial  from  Bp.  Aquablanca's 
tomb  in  Hereford  cathedral,  of  which  he 
had  presented  a  cast  This  finial  being 
the  only  one  on  the  tomb  which  bore  the 
crucifix,  had  probably,  for  that  reason, 
been  concealed,  and  was  lately  discovered 
in  the  cellar  of  a  dwelling  house  near  the 
cathedral. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cox,  of  Trinity  college, 
then  read  a  paper*4 On  the  Choice  of 
Sites  for  Religious  Buildings."  Mr. 
Freeman  inquired,  if  any  member  present 
could  account  for  the  very  frequent  oc- 
currence of  a  small  church  immediately 
contiguous  to  a  large  one.  He  instanced 
St.  Margaret's  and  the  Abbey,  Westmin- 
ster ;  St.  Nicholas*  and  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
Abingdon,  and  others.  Mr.  Brooke  sup- 
posed, that  in  such  cases  the  smaller 
church  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
pendents on  the  abbey.  [We  believe  the 
monastic  and  the  parochial  churches  were 
generally  distinct,  and  thus  the  existence 
of  a  monastery  would  rather  create  the 
necessity  of  a  parish  church,  for  its  de- 
pendants, than  supersede  it.] 

June  3.  Among  the  presents  since  the 
laBt  meeting,  were  a  model  of  the  statue 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  Christ  Church,  and 
a  lithograph  of  the  remains  of  a  sepulchral 
chapel,  presumed  to  be  that  of  Abbot 
Wallingford,  recently  discovered  built  up 
in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St  Alban's,  presented  by  the  St. 
Alban's  Architectural  Society. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  (the  architect)  exhi- 


bited some  beautiful  tracings  of  stained 
rlass,  from  churches  in  Berkshire.  After 
some  observations  upon  them  by  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Pniker  remarked  upon  the 
usefulness  of  tracings  of  this  kind,  and 
recommended  members  to  employ  them- 
selves, during  the  vacations,  in  procuring 
copies.  They  were  most  valuable,  both 
on  account  of  their  practical  utility  as 
models,  and  as  being,  in  so  many  cases, 
likely  to  survive  after  the  frail  originals 
hail  perished. 

The  Master  of  University  made  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
floor  tiles,  the  effect  of  which  he  con- 
sidered would  be  heightened  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  plain  tiles  among  the  enriched 
ones.  Mr.  Houtell  said  that  such  was  the 
arrangement  in  many  ancient  churches. 

Mr.  Parker  made  some  remarksuponthc 
so-called  Roman  tiles  at  Colchester,  which 
he  believed  were  of  much  later  date,  in 
opposition  to  a  view  incidentally  expressed 
in  Mr.  Addington's  paper. 

rr.  john's  gate,  clbrkknweix. 

The  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the 
proposed  repairs  of  this'  structure  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  its  owners,  nor  to  the 
Committee  for  promoting  its  restoration ; 
but  simply  to  some  difficulty  in  trans- 
ferring the  lease,  through  the  death  of 
one  of  the  trustees.   This  delay  has  been 
attended  with  an  advantageous  result. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Reid,  having 
received  several  estimates,  have  found 
that  the  expense  of  compoing  the  Gate 
would  exceed  that  of  preserving  such  pre- 
sent stonework  as  is  good,  and  inserting 
new  rough  stones  to  match  where  the  stones 
are  defective.    The  ides  of  compo  is  con- 
sequently abandoned  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Reid  ;  and  now  they  propose  to  re-build 
the  towers  where  defective,  to  case  them 
with  new  rough  stone,  according  with  the 
Old,  and  to  point  the  whole  with  coloured 
mortar,  &c.   They  also  intend  to  take  off 
the  present  ugly  high-span  roof  and  make 
a  lead  flat  as  formerly.   The  Gate  will 
then  be  perfect  with  the  exception  of  the 
decorations,  such  as  new  labels  to  doors 
and  windows,  restoration  of  the  em  bat- 
tlements, &c    This  latter  portion  of  the 
work  will  devolve  upon  the  public  sub- 
scription, and  which  it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing,  as  about 
£\O0  has  now  been  collected,  and  another 
£100  will  restore  the  old  Gate  to  its  pris- 
tine state.   The  superintendence  of  the 
ornamental  works  devolves  upon  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Griffith,  architect,  St.  Johns  Square. 
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April  3.    At  this  meeting  a  variety  of 
antiquarian  relics  were  exhibited,  but  the 
principal  subject,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously selected  for  discussion  and  illustra- 
tion, was  "  The  Art  of  Design,  as  applied 
to  the  Illumination  of  MSS.,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities which  mark  the  productions  of 
each  country."   The  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton, who  presided,  regretted  the  want 
of  any  comprehensive  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Insti- 
tute might  be  the  means  of  originating, 
or  at  least  of  facilitating,  the  production 
of  so  desirable  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  Mediaeval  Art.    He  then  alluded 
to  the  succinct  treatise,  by  Sir  F.  Madden, 
on  Illuminated  MSS. ;  noticed  the  various 
illustrated  works  which  the  increasing 
taste  for  this  study  has  called  forth  ;  and 
after  a  few  remarks  on  the  great  work 
published  in  France,  by  Count  August e 
de  Bastard,  concluded  by  directing  the 
notice  of  the  members  to  the  numerous 
collection  of  MSS.  of  all  dates  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  were  contributed  for 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  Hailstone, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  other  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Hailstone  then  described  the  general 
peculiarities  of  style  and  treatment  which 
distinguish  the  various  schools  of  Medie- 
val Art,  and  pointed  out  such  as  appeared 
to  be  the  productions  of  English,  French, 
Flemish,  German,  or  Italian  skill.  Mr. 
Holmes  suggested  the  formation,  by  the 
Institute,  of  a  collection  of  all  the  engrav- 
ings yet  published  containing  imitations 
of  illuminated  MSS.    He  mentioned  the 
large  work  of  MM.  Silvestre  and  Cham- 
poltion  ;  the  plates  published  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum  from  the 
Arundel  and  Burney  MSS. ;  the  works  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  West- 
wood  ;  the  numerous  engravings  in  the 
works  of  Strutt,  Lambecius,  and  many 
others.    If  all  these  plates,  which  were 
published  without  regard   to  school*, 
times,  or  locality,  could  be  arranged 
chronologically  in  a  series   of  schools, 
some  approach  might  be  made  towards  a 
grammar,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subject,  and 
such  a  collection  would  be  a  nucleus,  round 
which  might  be  gathered  all  the  isolated 
specimens  of  illuminations  which  frequently 
occur,  and  the  various  single  engravings 
of  such  matters  occasionally  met  with. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  access  to  MSS. 
of  high  art,  so  easily  susceptible  as  such 
MSS.  are  of  the  slightest  injury,  rendered 
such  a  collection  of  engravings  desirable. 
Mr.  Westwood  made  some  observations 
on  a  diagram,  prepared  by  htm,  illustra- 
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tive  of  the  principles  of  ornamentation 
exhibited  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS. 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  His 
remarks  raised  a  short  discussion,  as  to 
whether  these  principles  were  confined,  as 
Mr.  Westwood  assumed,  to  England  and 
Ireland,  or  not ;  several  members  observ- 
ing, that  traces  of  similar  design  were  to 
be~  seen  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  on 
monuments  of  an  equally  early  date. 
Among  the  many  fine  MSS.  exhibited, 
particular  attention  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Holford's  valuable  collection  of  Italian 
illuminations,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Yonng  Ottley,  and  a  beautiful  MS. 
of  the  twelfth  century,  belonging  to  the 
same  gentleman,  containing  thirty-two 
curious  paintings  representing  the  life, 
martyrdom,  and  miracles  of  St.  Edmund. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  exhibited  a  MS.  of 
Origen,  of  the  twelfth  century,  with 
initial  letters  greatly  resembling  the  Saxon 
style  of  design.  Altogether  this  subject 
excited  much  interest,  and  the  table  was 
surrounded  with  members  examining  the 
various  MSS.  for  some  time  after  the 
President  had  quitted  the  chair. 

May  1 .  The  subject  for  discussion  was 
"  Fictile  Manufactures  ;  the  Earthenware, 
Porcelain,  &c.,  of  all  periods."  Amongst 
the  objects  of  interest  exhibited,  was  one 
collection  particularly  rich  and  curious. 
This  was  an  assemblage  of  Staffordshire 
pottery,  ancient  and  modern,  selected 
from  an  extensive  collection  made  by  Mr. 
Enoch  Wood,  a  contemporary  of  Wedg- 
wood ;   and  from  the  works  of  Messrs. 
M baton.    The  following  were  some  of  the 
articles: — A  butter  pot,  as  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Plot's  "  History  of  Staffordshire," 
chap,  in.,  sects.  23,  29;  fired  in  the  oven 
at  a  high  temperature.    The  butter  from 
Ireland  or  Wales,  sold  in  casks,  is  called 
in  the  Potteries  "  pot  butter,"  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  butter  pot.  The  •*  tyg," 
or  drinking-cup,  with  three  handles,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  three  persons,  that 
each  might  sip  from  a  part  which  bad  not 
touched  the  lips  of  his  companions.  The 
large  "tyg,"  the  parting-cup,  with  two 
handles,  for  drinking  right  or  left,  as  the 
friends  might  have  stood.  A  tea-pot,  very 
small— tea  at  the  time  being  considered  a 
great  luxury,  and  sold  chiefly  by  druggists. 
A  tea-pot,  basket-work,  and  inside  lining, 
made  as  a  puzzle  and  to  exercise  inge- 
nuity ;  the  glaze  of  lead  ore  and  manga- 
nese called  tortoiseshell.  A  pint  mug;  early 
attempt  at  blue  painting.    A  tea-pot, 
made  from  a  brass  or  metal  mould  ;  at  a 
subsequent  period  moulds  from  alabaster 
were  introduced,  and  are  used  at  the  pre- 
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«ent  day.  Two  plates  made  at  Delft,  in 
Holland,  which  gave  rise  to  the  term 
generally  applied  in  Ireland  to  English 
earthenware.  Plate,  with  a  salt  glaze,  an 
early  specimen  of  printing  on  the  glaze, 
technically  called  "  black  printing,"  by 
means  of  "  bata,"  composed  of  glue  in  a 
prepared  state.  A  first  attempt  to  paint 
on  ware  in  the  biscuit  state,  that  is,  after 
the  first  firing  in  the  oven,  and  before  the 
glaze  was  pot  on  and  fired  in  a  second 
oven.  Tea-pot  with  painting  on  the  glaze, 
after  a  second  firing  in  the  oven ;  this  is 
called  also  enamelling,  and  passes  through 
a  kiln  a  third  time,  at  a  lower  degree  of 
beat,  to  fasten  the  colours;  early  speci- 
men about  the  year  1764.  Cream-jug, 
dipt  ware,  that  is,  outside  dipt  in  liquid 
clay  or  slip  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Potteries.  Among  the  modern 
specimens  were  a  copy  of  the  Portland 
Vase,  moulded  the  size  of  the  original, 
and  reduced  by  firing ;  a  sleeping  figure, 
after  Dresden  china,  with  lace  introduced ; 
encaustic  tiles  (of  the  revived  manufac- 
ture of  Messrs.  M  in  ton)  of  three  colours, 
similar  to  those  making  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  other  inter- 
esting specimens  of  this  branch  of  our 
native  manufactures. 

June  5.  The  subject  appointed  for 
discussion  was  "  Personal  Ornaments  of 
all  Periods,"  and  a  very  extensive  assem- 


very  ex  ten 

bluge  of  early  and  medieval  objects  co- 
vered the  table.    Mr.  Samuel  Birch  deli- 
vered a  dissertation  on  the  personal  orna- 
ments of  the  great  races  of  antiquity, 
considering  them  in  a  regular  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  person  to  which 
they  were  attached,  the  nature  of  their 
materials,  their  form,  the  patterns  and 
designs  represented  on  them,  and  then- 
symbolical  meaning.    Commencing  with 
the  earliest  of  the  great  races  of  antiquity, 
we  have,  The  Assyrian.   The  male  and 
female  attire  nearly  identical.    Fillets  and 
diadems,  ear-rings,  penannular  armlets  and 
bracelets,  signet  rings.    Few  monuments 
of  this  people  remaio,  and  none  of  their 
personal  ornaments,  except  the  so-called 
Babylonian  cylinders,  which  served  as 
signet  rings,  and  perhaps  as  amulets. 
From  the  bas-reliefs  at  Khorsabad  (Nine- 
veh) we  learn  that  their  ear-rings  were  of  a 
peculiar  crucial  form.    Floral  ornament 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  their  bracelets  ; 
and  the  general  style  of  decoration  corre- 
sponds with  the  known  taste  of  this  race 
for  luxury  and  splendour. — The  Persian, 
Male  attire:  penannular  torques;  brace- 
lets penannular  and  spiral,  and  cylinders 
derived  from  the  Assyrian.     From  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  we  must  sup- 
pose gold  to  have  been  their  chief  mate- 
rial.  The  tores  usually  terminate  in  the 
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head  of  a  lion,  the  great  symbol  of  the 
Arian  religion.    In  the  composition  and 
treatment  we  may  trace  the  influence  of 
Greek  art. — Egyptian.     The  ornaments 
of  the  males  were  fillets  for  the  head,  broad 
collars  of  beaded  work  or  long  gold  chains 
for  the  neck  for  official  personages,  pec- 
toral plates  analogous  to  the  Jewish  Urim 
and  Thummim,  armlets,  bracelets,  finger 
rings,  and  anklets  of  various  materials. 
The  females  wore  ear-rings,  cylinders, 
necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  anklets, 
and  a  profusion  of  finger-rings.  The 
materials  of  these  ornaments  were  gold, 
elect  rum,  silver  but  rarely,  precious  stones, 
cornelian,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  feldspar, 
ivory,  shells,  resinous  substances,  seeds 
and  other  vegetable  products,  glass  and 
vitreous  pastes,  porcelain  in  great  abun- 
dance.   The  superstitious  use  of  objects 
of  personal  ornament,  as  amulets,  contri- 
buted to  the  frequent  representation  of 
figures  of  divinities  in  Egyptian  decoration, 
particularly  in  necklaces   and  ear-rin^s. 
With  these  were  combined  vegetable  forms 
taken  from  the  productions  of  their  soil. 
The  composition  and  treatment  are  strictly 
analogous  to  the  great  monuments  of 
painting  and  sculpture  of  the  country,  the 
designs  having  the  same  hardness  and 
monotony  of  lines.    Greater  magnificence 
of  decoration,  the  result  of  finer  and 
more  precious  materials,  marks  the  epoch 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  when  the  wealth 
of  Egypt  was  increased  by  foreign  con- 
quest.   Again,  from  the  dynasty  of  the 
Psammetici  to  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
we  trace  the  gradual  influence  of  an  exotic 
(the   Greek)  element  in  the  ornament, 
from  the  intercourse  with  that  people. 
—Greek.    Male  attire  :  crowns,  a  brooch 
(jporpe)  to  fasten  the  rings,  but  only  as 
signets.    Female  attire  :  fillets  and  crowns 
of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  metallic  bands 
for  the  head,  the  sphendone  and  opistho*- 
sphendone,   armlets,  bracelets,  anklets, 
brooches.     Materials  for  wreaths,  natural 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  precious  metals  and 
stones,  bronze,  vitreous  pastes  inlaid  in 
glass  or  metal,  ivory.    Greek  ornamental 
design  is  distinguished  above  that  of  all 
other  people,  not  only  by  the  preference 
of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  but  the 
variety  of  invention  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  execution.   A  natural  good  taste  must 
have  early  led  them  to  form  ornaments  of 
the  most  beautiful  productions  in  nature ; 
and  this  great  mastery  in  art  enabled  them 
subsequently  to  imitate  these  simple  ob- 
jects in  more  enduring  materials.    In  the 
selection  and  study  of  natural  types  they 
were  further  directed  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  their  popular  mythology,  which, 
assigning  to  each  divinity 
of  visible  creation,  declared 
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or  animal  to  be  the  symbol  of  hts 
and  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care.  In 
the  surrey  of  nature,  the  Greek  artist 
probably  always  recognised,  or  sought 
for,  some  mythological  meaning  in  the  type 
which  he  selected  for  the  sake  of  Us  beauty. 
The  combinations  in  Greek  ornament  must, 
therefore,  be  so  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  study  of  Greek  mythography. — Rtrvt- 
can.  Very  much  the  same  class  of  per- 
sonal ornament  as  the  Greek,  with  the 
following  differences  :  male  figures  ocasion- 
ally  wear  belts  of  beads,  necklaces,  and 
very  generally  a  circular  metaUic  plate  on 
the  breast  called  the  bulla;  the  form  of 
which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  com- 
positions of  concentric  lines,  prevalent  in 
Etruscan  ornament.  This  people  are 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  abun- 
dance of  their  gold  ornaments,  and  the 
exquisite  imitation  of  flowers  in  this  metal. 
The  forms  of  leaves  are  imitated  by  to- 
reutic work,  and  their  texture  by  filagree, 
and  by  fine  globules  soldered  on  the  gold, 
so  as  to  prodoce  a  frosted  or  powdered 
surface.  In  their  representations  of 
animal  nature,  certain  peculiarities  of  type 
and  treatment,  such  as  the  recurved  wings, 
seem  borrowed  from  Oriental  art ;  but 
the  general  motive  and  character  of  the 
design  resembles  that  of  the  Greeks,  with 
more  display  of  mechanical  dexterity  and 
less  of  art. — Roman.  The  personal  or- 
naments of  this  people  were  derived  partly 
from  their  neighbours,  the  Etruscans,—- 
from  whom  they  borrowed  the  bulla; 
partly,  at  a  subsequent  period,  from  the 
Greeks, — especially  so  (sir  as  regards  ob- 
jects of  female  decoration  ;  and,  partly, 
from  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  east  of 
Celtic  Europe  whom  they  conquered.  The 
Roman  women  wore  very  much  the  same 
ornaments  as  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans. 
In  the  male  attire  we  have  the  fibula; 
the  torques  derived  from  the  Celts,  and 
employed  as  a  military  decoration  ;  the 
armlet,  bracelet,  and  rings  worn  on  the 
fingers ;  the  crescent  ornament  for  the 
shoes  worn  by  senators,  the  wreath,  and, 
in  the  Byzantine  times,  the  jewelled 
The  materials  were  the  same  as 
;  the  Greeks.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  empire,  metals,  inlaid  with  vitreous 
pastes,  were  much  used.  Of  the  earlier 
Roman  ornaments  of  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public, little  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 
In  the  Augustan  age,  decorative  art  par- 
took of  the  general  influence  of  the  Greek 
schools  of  design  ;  but  in  such  personal 
ornaments  as  were  the  product  of  the 
Roman  artist,  we  miss  the  graceful  com- 
position, truth  of  imitati  on,  and  refine- 
ment of  mythological  allusion,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  works  of  the  former  race. 
This  remark  particularly  applies  to  the 
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other  objects  worn  by  the  Ro- 
man soldiery,  and  commonly  found  in  sites 
of  military  occupation  in  Europe.  In 
these  specimens  we  trace  the  gradual  de- 
cadence of  pagan  art,  down  to  the  Byzan- 
tine period.— Celtic  Racet.  The  orna- 
ments, probably,  of  both  sexes  were  the 
tore,  necklaces  of  beads,  penannular  arm- 
lets, bracelets,  metallic  girdles  fashioned 
like  the  tore,  fibulas,  shoe  buckles. 
Material— gold,  iron,  bronze,  beads  of 
amber  and  glass,  ivory,  the  tusks  of  the 
walrus,  jasper  and  other  stones,  pearls, 
shells,  porcelain.  The  penannular,  or 
open  ring,  is  the  prevalent  type  of  such 
ornaments  as  circle  the  body— this  form 
probably  served  in  place  of  a  clasp. —  Mr. 
Birch  then  enumerated  the  forms  of  the 
torques,  more  fully  described  in  his  paper 
in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  He  pro- 
ceeded to  remark,  that  the  ornaments 
executed  in  metal  seemed  to  be  the  imita- 
tions of  such  simpler  materials  as  had 
been  originally  worn,  such  as  ropes,  strings 
of  berries,  beads,  Ace.  The  decorations 
are  of  the  rudest  character,  consisting  of 
circular,  wared,  randy ked,  and  hatched 
lines.  No  imitation*  of  animal  or  vege- 
table forms  occur  ;  indeed  the  incapacity 
of  the  Celts  for  any  higher  kind  of  art,  is 
shewn  by  their  rude  imitations  of  the  types 
of  Greek  coins. 

After  this  survey  of  the  history  of 
personal  ornament  among  the  races  of 
antiquity,  Mr.  Birch  offend  a  few  remarks 
on  the  causes  which  have  influenced  the 
general  character  of  ornamental  design,  as 
distinct  from  art,  on  the  one  band,  and 
manufacture  on  the  other.  He  ob- 
that  the  earliest  ornaments  of  every 
race  were  doubtless  some  natural  pro- 
duction,— flowers,  leaves,  berries,  amber, 
ivory,  shells,  minerals.  Afterwards,  as 
skill  in  metallurgy  and  other  arts  increased, 
these  substances  were  imitated  in  some 
more  convenient  material.  The  types  of 
the  original  objects,  thus  becoming  per* 
fectly  familiar  to  the  race,  would  exert  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  character  of 
their  ornamental  design  for  many  gene- 
rations. Again,  the  primary  substances 
thus  employed  were  replaced,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth,  commercial  intercourse 
and  mechanical  skill,  by  more  esteemed 
or  abundant  materials.  From  the  influ- 
ence of  habit,  the  class  of  ornament  proper 
in  one  material  was  retained  improperly  in 
another,— though  sometimes  with  very 
felicitous  effect.  Thus,  the  ornaments  of 
the  earliest  Greek  and  other  fictile  vases 
seem  imitations  of  the  basket-work  of  an 
earlier  generation  ;  the  glass  necklace  of 
the  Celts  was  copied  in  the  metallic  tor- 
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a  race, — like  irregular  formations  and  self- 
adjustments  of  their  language.  In  that 
subsequent  period  of  the  history  of  a  race 
when  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
are  distinctly  and  fully  developed,  these 
arts  have  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
the  contemporary  ornamental  desigu.  As 
the  principles  of  design  became  more 
clearly  understood,  the  love  of  imitation 
common  to  man  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  forms  of  nature  in  ornamental  design. 
This  was  not,  as  in  the  first  efforts  of  the 
savage,  the  mere  reproduction,  in  a  new 
material,  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 

and  adaptation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows  :— in  the  fashioning  of  any  object 
intended  for  use,  the  dictates  of  a  common 
necessity  have  given  birth  to  much  the 
same  type  in  the  productions  of  races  the 
furthest  apart  in  date  and  situation  ;  but, 
after  the  fulfilment  of  the  primary  want, 
there  arises  the  desire  to  adapt,  in  the 
structure  of  the  object,  analogous  forms 
from  vegetable  or  animal  life,  and  to  in- 
corporate the  work  of  nature  and  of  man 
into  one  design.  The  Greek  race  appears 
to  have  possessed  extraordinary  natural 
capacity  for  carrying  out  this  love  of 
imitation.  An  intuitive  tact  led  them  to 
discern  in  nature,  and  borrow  in  art,  the 
iorms  nesT.  suitea  ior  me  re()uireu  ucsign. 
A  never-failing  sense  of  beauty  shaped 
these  selections  into  harmonious  compo- 
sition, and  their  practical  genius  kept 
always  in  view  the  prescribed  material  and 
the  prescribed  form,  the  conditions  subject 
to  which  work  was  to  be  executed.  The 
principles  of  artistic  imitation  having  been 
acquired  by  the  artisan  in  the  school  of  the 
great  sculptor  or  painter,  his  general  prin- 
ciples of  composition  would  be  further  regn- 
lated  by  the  same  masters  ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  compositions  of  the  great  artist  of  a 
particular  race  and  period  were  contained 
within  a  certain  range  of  lines,  with  more 
or  less  of  flow,  intricacy  or  simplicity,  the 
same  characteristics  may  be  distinctly  re- 
cognized in  the  ornaments  produced  by 
the  artisan  of  the  same  race  and  period. 
In  some  cases,  we  see  the  mouldings  and 
decorations  of  architecture  directly  bor- 
rowed, as  in  the  Meander  and  other  pat- 
terns of  the  Greek  robe.— The  character 
of  ornamental  design  would  be  further 
influenced— 1.  By  the  desire  to  imitate  the 
exotic  fashions  and  patterns  introduced 
by  commerce  from  other  countries.  2.  By 
the  associations  of  religion :  certain  forms, 
because  originally  symbolical,  were  adop- 
ted in  the  fashion  of  articles  of  houshold 
and  daily  life,  and  retained  long  after  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol  had  been  forgotten. 
It  has  been  the  great  difficulty  of  the 


archaeologist  to  discern  when  the  symbol 
was  first  employed  as  such  in  ornament, 
and  when  it  became  purely  conventional. 
Mr.  Birch  then  observed  that  many  arti- 
cles worn  as  amulets  were  regarded  with 
veneration,  and  employed  for  superstitious 
purposes  as  well  as  for  baser  uses  in  ordi- 
nary life : — but  the  history  of  such  objects 
belonged  rather  to  an  essay  on  the  religion  of 
a  race,  than  to  an  inquiry  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  other 
gentlemen  took  part  in  a  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Birch's  observations.  Among 
the  remarkable  objects  on  the  table,  may 
be  noticed  the  very  large  Etruscan  fibula 
and  necklace  of  gold  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Blayds, — and  the  ponderous  gold 
armlets  and  silver  fibulae  from  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  Dublin, 
which  were  brought  over  expressly  for 
this  exhibition  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 


SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Society  to  bear  this  designation  has 
been  formed  at  a  public  meeting  held  at 
the  County  Hall,  Brighton, ^Col.  P.  Davies 
in  the  chair. 

Its  objects  embrace  "  whatever  relates 
to  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history,  to- 
pography, ancient  buildings,  or  works  of 
art,  within  the  county,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  society  invite  communications  on 
such  subjects  ;  especially  from  those  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  who  possess  estates 
within  the  county,  and  who  may  materially 
assist  the  completion  of  the  County  His- 
tory, now  very  imperfect,  by  the  loan  of 
ancient  documents  relating  to  estates, 
manors,  wills,  or  pedigrees,  and  of  any 
object  generally  connected  with  the 
ancient  history  of  Sussex. 

"The  society  will  collect  manuscripts 
and  books,  drawings  and  prints,  coins  and 
seals,  or  copies  thereof,  rubbings  of 
brasses,  descriptive  notices,  and  plans  of 
churches,  castles,  mansions,  or  other 
buildings  of  antiquarian  interest;  such 
collection  to  he  preserved  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  ptiq>osc8  of  the  society,  by 
publication  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  afterwards  decided  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members. 

"  As  many  parts  of  Sussex  are  now  for 
the  first  time  about  to  enjoy  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  easy  communication  by  rail- 
way, the  society  would  be  desirous  of  ap- 
plying these  additional  facilities  to  the 
promottonof  personal  acquaintance  among 
the  members  hitherto  separated  by  dis- 
tance, and  would  therefore  suggest  annual 
or  occasional  meetings  in  different  parti;  of 
the  county  (taking  the  eastern  and  western  , 
divisions  alternately).  The  first  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Pevenscy  Castle  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1846." 
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ASSYRIAN  MARDI.Bfl. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning,  to  whose  per- 
sonal influence  with  the  Porte  we  are  in- 
debted for  tbe  possession  of  the  marbles 
of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  has 
also,  by  the  same  influence,  obtained  per- 
mission to  send  to  England  the  splendid 
discoveries  which  are  now  being  made  by 
Mr.  Austen  Layard  at  Nimroud,  and 
which  promise  to  be  much  more  interest- 
ing and  extensive.  Tbe  mound  is  eight 
or  ten  times  larger  than  that  which  was 
excavated  by  the  French.  It  contains  the 
remains  of  a  palace,  a  part  of  which,  like 
that  at  Khorsabad,  appears  to  have  been 
burnt.  There  is  a  vast  series  of  chambers, 
all  built  with  marble,  and  covered  with 
sculptures  and  inscriptions.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  in  the  cuneiform  character,  of  the 
class  usually  termed  Babylonian.  It  is 
possible  that  this  edifice  was  built  at  an 
epoch  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  by  the  Medes  and  Babylo- 
nians under  Cyaxares, — but  whether  under 
the  first  or  second  Assyrian  dynasty  is 
doubtful.  Many  of  the  sculptures  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  are,  even  in  the 
smallest  details,  as  sharp  and  fresh  as 
though  they  had  been  chiselled  yesterday. 
Amongst  tbem  is  a  pair  of  winged  lions 
with  human  heads,  which  are  about  twelve 
feet  high.  They  form  the  entrance  to  a 
temple.  The  execution  of  these  two 
figures  is  admirable,  and  gives  the  highest 
idea  of  the  knowledge  and  civilisation  of 
the  Assyrians.  There  are  many  monsters 
of  this  kind,  lions  and  bulls.  Tbe  other 
reliefs  consist  of  various  divinities;  some 
with  eagles'  heads, — others  entirely  hu* 
man,  but  winged, — with  battle-pieces  and 
sieges,  as  at  Kborsabad. 


URITISH  WEAPONS    FOUND  AT  CBTJR- 
WELL,  NEAR  LEEDS. 

On  the  5tk  May,  a  workman,  digging 
on  the  line  of  the  Leeds  and  Dewsbury 
Railway,  at  Cburwell,  turned  up  nine  Bri- 
tish celts  or  axe-heads,  along  with  four 
small  javelin-heads ;  they  are  made  of  a 
mixture  of  brass  and  copper,  and  are  evi- 
dently rough  from  the  mould,  the  seam  of 
the  casting  still  remaining.  The  axe- 
heads  are  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  weigh  eighteen  ounces  each. 


HARROWS  NEAR  CAMBRIDGE. 

May  20.  A  party  of  the  members  of 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  ac- 
companied tbe  Professor  of  Botany  (Hen- 
slow)  and  his  class  to  Bottisham,  where 
permission  had  been  obtained  to  examine 
into  several  barrows.  The  first  barrow 
that  was  opened  was  situate  on  the  south 
slope  of  Allington  Hill.    Nothing  of  any 


value  was  here  discovered,  the  barrow 
having  been  opened  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Jenyns  15  years  since.  The  second  bar- 
row was  situate  in  Swaffbam  Bulbeck, 
near  to  Hare  Park.  The  land  belongs  to 
Downing  college,  and  appears  part  of  the 
same  line  of  hill  on  which  the  first  tumulus 
is  raised  ;  but,  whilst  the  latter  is  solitary, 
the  present  one  is  surrounded  by  several 
others  at  no  great  distance.  The  land 
was  brought  under  cultivation  in  1801, 
previous  to  which  it  was  part  of  a  large 
expanse  of  primitive  turf  and  heath,  which 
covered  this  district  in  ancient  times.  The 
whole  was  earth  work — circumference  298 
feet ;  diameter  somewhere  between  80  and 
90  feet.  Here  they  were  more  successful. 
At  a  depth  of  two  feet,  writes  one  of  the 
party,  "  the  ground  became  dark,  mixed 
with  charcoal, and  one  well-judged  cut  with 
the  spade  exhibited  that  which  principally 
rewarded  our  toil,  viz.  an  ancient  vase, 
surrounded  by  the  circular  portion  of 
burnt  earth  and  charcoal,  inverted  and 
inclined.  It  appeared  from  the  colouriug 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which 
was  deep  red,  that  a  small  hole  had  been 
dug  in  the  earth,  and  charcoal  and  bones 
burnt  in  it,  the  vase  placed  on  the  fire 
in  an  inverted  position,  and  the  whole 
covered  up.  The  inverted  position  of  the 
urn  is  not  uncommon.  At  about  10  feet 
from  this  spot  in  the  line  of  excavation, 
and  half  a  foot  lower,  some  more  charcoal 
and  burnt  earth  were  found.  Immediately 
on  tbe  opposite  aide  of  the  cutting,  a 
third  deposit  was  upturned,  with  little 
charcoal  and  earth,  but  inclosing  many 
fragments  of  bones ;  these  were  placed  in 
a  layer  of  about  two  feet  in  circumference, 
and  three  inches  in  depth.  The  whole 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  moved 
after  the  burning,  and  placed  in  a  heap 
where  it  was  found.  Among  tbe  bones 
were  several  pieces  of  the  scull,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  alveolar  process,  inclosing 
a  tooth  (that  of  a  young  person),  pieces  of 
the  femoral  clavicle,  with  many  others,  all 
apparently  calcined.  Tbe  digging  was 
conducted  to  the  depth  of  5^  or  6  feet, 
but  nothing  further  was  found.  A  barrow 
south  of  this  was  opened  some  time  back, 
and  an  urn,  with  an  instrument  of  metal, 
was  exhumed.  These  passed  iuto  the  hands 
of  the  late  Master  of  Downing  college. 
Two  smaller  barrows  exist  in  a  field  about 
one  hundred  yards  to  the  south-west  of 
this  tumulus :  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  disturbed,  and  might  afford  some- 
thing interesting.  They  are  much  lower 
than  the  larger  one,  perhaps  not  more 
than  6  or  B  feet  in  elevation.  The  urn 
will  probably  be  deposited  in  tbe  Museum 
of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
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HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS 

House  op  Lords. 
May  18.  The  Lord  Chancellor  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Bill,  which  proposed  to  establish 
an  independent  tribunal  composed  of  com- 
missioners, who  should  have  a  right  of 
calling  on  all  Charities  for  an  account  of 
their  receipts  and  disbursements.  —  Lord 
Co  Urn  ham  opposed  the  Bill,  and  on  a 
division  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
41  to  40. 

May  25.  The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Cork  Importa- 
tion BUI,  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
moved  that  it  should  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months.  The  debate 
was  continued  on  the  26th  and  28th,  and 
on  the  latter  sitting  a  division  took  place 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
numbers  were — For  the  second  reading — 
present,  138;  proxies,  73 ;  211.  Against 
the  second  reading — present,  126  ;  proxies, 
38 ;  164.  Majority  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading,  47. 

June  4.  The  Customs  Duties  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  with  a  division. 

June  5.  The  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  Lord  Gouoh's  and  Lord 
Hardinor'b  Annuity  Bills.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  remonstrated  against  the  pension 
bein£  kept  in  abeyance  so  long  as  the 
pensions  from  the  East  India  Company 
subsisted.— The  Earl  of  Ripon  said  that  the 
Government  merely  acted  according  to  pre- 
cedent, and  not  by  motives  of  economy. — 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  the  omission 
of  the  clause,  which  on  a  division  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  12. 

June  11.  The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Corn  Importation  Bill. — 
Earl  Stanhope  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
committed  on  that  day  six  months.  After 
two  nights'  debate,  this  amendment  was 
withdrawn. 

June  15.  In  committee  on  the  Corn 
Bill,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  moved 
the  omission  from  the  first  clause  of  the 
date  "  1st  February,  1849,"  when  the 
Is.  duty  is  to  come  into  operation,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  sliding  scale  proposed  by 
the  Bill  beyond  the  three  years  at  present 
contemplated.  After  a  brief  debate,  the 
House  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  amendment,  103  ;  against  it,  13b'. 
10 


IN  PARLIAMENT. 

June  16.  In  committee  on  the  Corn 
Bill,  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  moved  an 
amendment  on  the  first  clause,  to  the 
effect  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
the  duty  on  wheat  imported,  not  the 
produce  of  our  colonies,  should  be  5*.  in- 
stead of  Is.  The  committee  divided, — 
For  the  amendment,  107 ;  acainst  it.  140. 

June  19.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  to  enable  any  tenant 
in  six  month*  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
to  surrender  his  lease,  and  receive  the 
value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements. 
This  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

June  2b.  The  Corn  Bill  passed  its 
third  reading  without  a  division. 

House  op  Commons. 

Maij  19.  The  Customs  Duties  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

May  25.  Mr.  Shaw  moved  that  44  W. 
S.  O'Brikv,  esq.  be  discharged  out  of 
custody,  paying  his  fees."  This  was 
agreed  to,  the  hon.  member  having  been 
four  weeks  in  the  charge  of  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms. 

May  29.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer brought  forward  the  annual 
financial  statement,  or  Budget,  the 
chief  points  of  which  were  to  the  follow- 
ing  purport  : — Last  year  an  income  of 
£49,760,000  had  been  anticipated,  bat  the 
amount  realised  was  over  £52,250,000,  in- 
dependent (if  the  moneyfrom  China,  a. strong 
proof  of  the  beneficial  policy  of  reducing 
protective  duties.  The  estimated  income 
for  the  ensuing  year  would  be,  in  round 
numbers,  £51,650,000,  while  the  expen- 
diture would  be  only  £49,400,000,  leaving 
a  disposable  surplus  of  nearly  £2,200,000, 
—a  surplus  nearly  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  notwithstanding  all  the  reductions  in 
both  Customs  and  Excise  which  had  been 
carried  out.  There  were,  however,  cer- 
tain additions  to  the  establishments  of 
the  country,  more  particularly  in  the  naval 
department  and  the  armament  of  OUT 
shipping,  which  would  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  surplus.  The 
result  would  be,  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  only  £776', 000,  of  which 
£700,000,  was  derived  from  China.  He 
then  proceeded  to  shew  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  country  from  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  present  Government.  It 
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wssr  true  that'  in  tbe  shape  of  jlroperty:  tax1, 
tic.  burdens  had  been  imposed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  .£5,600,000,  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  Customs  and  Excise  duties  had' 
been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  over 
£8,200,000,  which  left  a'  balance  of  re- 
duced taxation  to  the  amount  of  dver 
jf2;500,000; 

/trtie  8.  On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Protection  op  Lips  in 
Ireland  Bill,  Sir  W.  Somerville  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  Lord  G,  Benttnek 
announced  the  intention  of  his  party  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  and  thereby;  if  possible, 
to  eject  Sir  Robert  Peel's*  Ministry.  The 
debate  was  adjourned  to  Friday,  June  12, 
and  again  to  the  following'  week.  The 
division  took  place  after  the  debate  of  the 
25th  Jane,  when  there  were  in  favour  of 
the  amendment  292,  against  it  219  : '  ma- 
jority against  Minister*  73. 

June  10.  Mr.  Hawet  brought  forward 
his  motion  on  the  Danish  Claims,  in' 


favour  of  which  he  obtained  n  majority 
on  the  30th  April  last  (see  our  last  num- 
ber, p.  633).— The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
Hduse  should  go  into  committee  on  that 
day  six  months,  and  contended  that,  not- 
withstanding the  several  votes'  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  these 
claims,  the  Government  felt  bound,  in 
justice  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  country, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  to  resist  their 
satisfaction.  The  House  divided,  and 
the  numbers  were,  for  the  amendment, 
85  ;  against  it,  58.  * 

June  11.  Lord  Lincoln  moved  for 
leave  to  bring-  in  three  Bills— one  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  tenants  op  lands 
in  Ireland  for  improvements  made  in 
them  ;  a  second  to  amend  the  law  in 
respect  to  the  power  of  ejectment  and 
distress  in  Ireland;  and  a  third  to  pro- 
vide for  a  short  form  of  lease  of  lands  and 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Prance. 

dn  the  25th  May,  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  from  the  fortress  of  Ham,  after 
a  close  imprisonment  of  some  years.  Hav- 
ing assumed  the  disguise  of  a  workman, 
he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
sentries  ;  and  to  regain  bis  freedom  without 
any  molestation  from  the  battalion  of  in- 
fantry that  formed  the  garrison  of  the 
castle.  The  next  day  be  arrived  safely  in 
London.  For  some  time  past  Prince 
Louis  has  earnestly  desired  once  more  to 
see  his  aged  father,  now  at  Florence,  and 
for  this  purpose  be  memorialised  the  King 
of  the  Preach  in  January  hist  for  his  tem- 
porary liberation  on  parole,  which  was  re- 
Pierre  Leeomte,  for  the  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe,  on  the  16th  of 
April  last,  was  sentenced" to  death  by  the 
Court  of  Peers,  and  guillotined  on  the  8th 


PORTUGAL. 

The  insurrection  in  this  country  has 
driven  into  exile  the  prime  minister  Ca- 
brat  and  his  brother;  and  the  Duke  of 
Palrnella  has  become  premier.  The  new' 
ministry  was  thus  composed  oa  the  2tith 
Mays— The  Duke  de  Palrnella,  President 
of  the  Council ;  the  Marquis  deSaldanha, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Count  de 
Lavradio,  Home  Department ;  Albuquer- 
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que,  Finance ;  Colonel  Loureiro,  Marine ; 
and  de  Soars,  Justice.   The  Queen  had  ' 
revoked  the  oppressive  sanatory  and  tribu- 
tary laws,  dissolved  the  Chambers,  and  - 
convoked  the'  new  Cortes  for  the  1st  of 5 
September.   The  new  Government,  bow- 
ever,  possessed  little  authority  beyond  the 
walls  of  Lisbon. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  last  accounts  from  New  Zealand 
announce  the  complete  success  of  our  ope- 
rations against  the  rebel  chiefs.  The  skill 
and  discipline  of  a  civilised  force  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  effect  upon  the  tumul- 
tuous gathering  of  a  crowd  of  savages. 
Heki,  the  principal  and  hitherto  the  most 
resolute  of  the  insurgents,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  up  his  lands,  ammuni- 
tion, arms,'  and  alt  his  power,  as  the  price 
of  personal  safety  ;  he  promises  to  retire 
into  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and 
never  again  to  molest  the  British  settler. 
Kowiti  also,  the  other  leader  of  the  rebels, 
after  losing,  through  his  own  negligence, 
the  "  pah,"  or  fortified  village,  in  which' 
he  bad  intrenched  himself  with  con- 
siderable skill,  is  reported  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner.  Thus  the  war,  if  by  such 
a  name  these  protracted  but  inactive  hos- 
tilities may  be  dignified,  is  at  length 
eluded,  and  peace  restored. 


MEXICO. 


on  the  26th  of 


Domestic  Occurrence*. 


April,  on  the  Texian  frontiers,  between 
the  Mexican  and  United  States  forces. 
In  this  first  attack  the  Americans  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  thirteen  killed,  six 
wounded,  and  46*0  taken  prisoners.  In 
consequence  of  this  result,  great  excite- 
ment prevailed  throughout  the  States; 
and,  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  other 
cities  near  the  seat  of  war,  great  efforts 
were  made  to  enlist  men  to  proceed  to  the 
relief  of  General  Taylor.   At  Washington 
also  a  Bill  pasted  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, appropriating  10,000,000  dollars 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  authorising 
the  enrolment  of  militia  to  the  number  of 
50,000  men,  together  with  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  regular  forces  by  7000  men. 
On  the  8th  and  9th  May  decided  successes 
were  obtained  by  the  Americans.    On  the 
7th  General  Taylor  left  Point  Isabel  with 
2000  men,  300  waggons,  and  12  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  relieve  Major  Brown,  who 
had  been  left  in  command  of  his  camp 
opposite  Matemoras,  (and  who  died  there 
on  the  10th  of  a  wound,)  and  the  next 
day,  when  about  ten  miles  from  the  Point, 
encountered  the  Mexicans,  and  an  action 
ensued  which  continued  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  dark,  when  both 
parties  rested  on  their  positions,  neither 
having  given  way.    During  the  night  the 
Mexicans  retreated,  leaving  about  200 
men  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field ;  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  being 
stated  at  only  77  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  following  day  General  Taylor  ad- 
vanced and  came  up  with  the  enemy,  who 


were  posted  to  interrupt  his  march  to  the 
camp.  The  Mexicans  were  again  defeated 
with  great  loss,  the  American  accounts 
say  500  men,  whilst  they  report  their  own 
loss  at  only  120  killed  and  w  ounded.  The 
victors  are  said  to  have  taken  8  pieces  of 
artillery,  155,000  rounds  of  cartridge,  and 
about  500  packed  mules.  The  Mexican 
General  Do  la  Vega  was  also  taken 
prisoner. 

ICELAND. 

An  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla  ceased  on 
the  5th  April,  which  began  Sept.  2,  1845, 
aud  had  lasted,  without  interruption, 
seven  months  and  three  days.  There  is 
no  example  of  such  a  prolonged  phenome- 
non in  the  annals  of  Iceland.  Very  sin- 
gular consequences  have  ensued.  The 
winds  have  carried  the  volcanic  ashes  all 
over  the  island,  and  the  cattle  are  perish- 
ing, poisoned  by  the  herbage  which  they 
taint  and  cover.  The  flames  from  each 
of  the  three  craters  wore  thrown  up  to  a 
height  of  2,400  fathoms,  and  their  width 
exceeded  that  of  the  greatest  river  in  the 
island.  The  lava  lay  mountains  high  ; 
and  masses  of  pumice-stone  weighing  half 
a  ton  have  been  carried  a  distance  of  a 
league  and  a  half.  The  ice  and  snow  of 
centuries  melted  in  the  heat,  and  over- 
flowed the  rivers ;  and  the  Rangen,  swelled 
also  by  the  burning  lava,  left  its  finny 
tenants  on  its  shores  dead  and  cooked. 
Each  night  the  sky  was  brilliant  with  the 
northern  lights. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

May  20.   The  ceremony  took  place  of 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  north  wing  of 
XJnivertity  College  Hospital,  Gower-street 
The  main  body  of  the  building  was  erected 
in  1883  and  1834  ;  the  south  wing  was 
added  in  1838,  and  the  wing  now  com- 
menced will  complete  the  building,  and 
afford  accommodation  for  fifty  additional 
beds.    Lord  Brougham,  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  College,  who  had  under- 
taken to  perform  the  ceremony,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Northampton,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  the  Council.   The  expense  of 
completing  the  hospital  is  estimated  at 
4,000/.  The  present  contributions  amount 
to  3,000/.    By  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  building,  the  power  of  receiving  in- 
patients will  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
50  additional  beds  ;  and  facilities  will  be 
afforded  not  only  for  the  admission  of 
of  patients  suffering  from 


uterine  diseases,  and  of  ophthalmic  cases, 
but  for  the  classification  of  these  and  other 
peculiar  maladies  in  separate  wards.  The 
means  will  also  be  obtained  of  improving 
the  arrangements  for  the  discbarge  of  the 
duties  of  the  resident  officers.    The-  num- 
ber of  sick  relieved  amounts  every-  year  to 
between  17,000  and  18,000,  of  whom 
about  1,400  are  in-patients,  and  400  are 
women  in  child-birth,  attended  at  their 
own  habitations.   The  site  of  the  edifice 
was  given  by  the  council  of  the  college. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital 
67,000/.  has  been  expended  in  erecting 
and  furnishing  the  building,  and  in  re- 
lieving the  suffering  poor,  of  which  sum 
36,000/.  has  been  contributed  from  the  fees 
paid  by  pupils  for  attending  on  the  medical 
and  surgical  practice  of  the  hospital. 

June  1.  The  centenary  festival  in  aid 
of  the  Lock  Hospital,  Asylum,  and  Chapel 
took  place  at  the  London  Tavern.  From 
a.  statement  made  by  the  committee,  it 
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appears  that  during  the  last  century  the 
Hospital  has  received  within  its  walls  up- 
wards of  56,000  patients.  The  Asylum 
was  instituted  in  1787,  for  the  reception 
of  penitent  females  after  their  discharge 
from  the  hospital.  The  Chapel  was  opened 
in  1 764,  since  which  period  it  has  not  only 
afforded  religious  instruction  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  the  patients,  bat  has 
also  produced  a  net  annual  income  of 
nearly  350/.  to  the  institution.  Within 
the  last  five  years  the  committee  hare  ex- 
perienced difficulties  in  consequence  of  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  hospital  formerly  stood.  Ano- 
ther site  has  been  purchased,  and  a  new 
hospital  erected  at  an  expense  of  13,358/. 
The  chapel  and  a  separate  building  for  the 
asylum  are  still  wanting.  The  carcass  of 
the  chapel  has  been  built  at  an  expense  of 
2,600/. ;  and  a  further  sum  of  2,000/.  is 
required  to  complete  the  interior  of  the 
building ;  and  to  complete  the  asylum, 
and  restore  the  institution  to  its  former 
condition,  a  still  further  sum  of  4,000/.  is 
wanted. 

On  the  5th  June  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the 
Egyptian  prince,  (having  previously  visited 
Paris,)  landed  in  England  at  Portsmouth. 
Having  inspected  all  the  wonders  of  that 
great  naval  arsenal,  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don on  the  8th,  and  the  next  day  was 
introduced  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  He 
subsequently  visited  day  after  day  most  of 
the  lions  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  on  Satur- 
day June  13,  was  seen  by  many  thousands 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  their  gardens  at  Chiswick.  On 
the  same  afternoon  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham to  visit  the  manufactories,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  the 
linen  factories  at  Belfast. 

A  new  and  spacious  saloon  has  been 
lately  built  on  the  ground  floor  at  the 
East  India  //oust,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  various  objects  of  curiosity  and 
antiquity  now  crowded  into  the  inconve- 
nient suite  of  rooms  up-stairs.  Many  of 
the  larger  and  heavier  articles,  including 
the  geological  and  architectural  objects, 
and  the  large  palanquin  of  the  usurper  of 
Bhurtpore,  have  been  already  transferred 
to  the  new  saloon,  and  will  be  followed  by 
the  smaller  curiosities  as  soon  as  the  requi- 
site case*-,  &c.  are  fitted  up. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

May  30.  The  South  Devon  Railway, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  have  been 
worked  upon  the  atmospheric  principle, 
was  opened  as  a  locomotive  line.  Starting 
from  Exeter,  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
Exe  to  the  sea,  giving  some  magnificent 
views  of  the  city,  the  towns  of  Topsham, 
Lympstone,  and  Exmouth,  Powder  ham  - 


park,  Ac.  It  then  runs  Into  a  very  deep 
cutting  through  the  Langstonc  cliff*,  and 
after  passing  Dawlish,  runs  close  along 
the  sea-beach,  where  in  the  most  available 
part  an  immense  buttress  has  been  built  to 
protect  the  line  from  irruptions  of  the 
sea.  Having  passed  through  several  tun- 
nels, it  arrives  at  Teign mouth. 

DURHAM. 

The  chancel  of  Jarrow  Church  has  been 
restored  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  place  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  name  of 
Bede.  The  two  magnificently  carved  oak 
stalls  have  been  carefully  repaired,  and 
have  been  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  respective  seats  of  the  lay 
rectors,  while  the  remainder  of  the  space 
has  been  fitted  with  stalls  similar  to  those 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Newcastle.  A  very 
valuable  Crucifixion,  by  Vandyck,  from 
the  chapel  of  Hylton  Castle,  occupies  a 
position  above  the  altar,  and  upon  the 
latter  rests  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  carv- 
ing in  oak. 

E83EX. 

June  11.  The  Eastern  Union  Railway, 
which  extends  from  Colchester  to  Ipswich, 
was  opened  by  the  directors  and  their 
friends  with  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  terminus  at  Ipswich 
stands  in  a  beautiful  spot,  close  to  the 
town,  surrounded  by  rural  scenery,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  river  Orwell 
and  adjacent  country. 

RENT. 

The  works  at  Dover,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  harbour,  are  rapidly  advanc- 
ing towards  completion.  Of  the  partition 
that  still  divides  the  outer  harbour  from 
the  spacious  addition  to  it  in  the  course  of 
formation,  there  now  only  remains  a  mere 
skeleton.  "  The  enlargement  to  our  har- 
bour,' '  says  the  Dover  Chronicle,  "  will 
now  most  certainly  be  completed  in  about 
two  months.  This  work  once  completed, 
the  improvement  of  the  entrance,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  be  commenced." 

SOMERSET. 

Every  stone  of  the  chapel  for  the  Bath 
Union  Workhouse  has  been  laid  by  one 
man,  John  Plass,  a  mason,  aged  7H,  who 
was  residing  in  the  house.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  chapel  are  67  feet  in  length 
by  35  in  width,  and  it  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 455  persons  in  the  body.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  gallery,  which  affords  room 
for  256  children.  In  the  west  porch  a 
stone  is  thus  inscribed  : — "  To  record  the 
services  of  John  Plass,  inmate  of  the 
workhouse,  who,  at  the  age  of  78,  working 
with  much  seal  and  industry,  laid  all  the 
stones  of  this  building." 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

April  34.  Bast  Devon  Militia,  tbe  Hon.  J. 
W.  Forteacue  to  be  Major  ;  Sir  James  Hamlyn 
Williams,  Bart,  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel. 

May  37.  The  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Mur- 
ray (now  Secretary  of  Legation  of  Naples),  to 
be  her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul  General  in 
Egypt  j  Lord  Napier,  (now  First  Paid  Attache" 
At  Constantinople),  to  be  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Naples. 

Hay  39.  Thomas  Frederick  Elliot,  Charles 
Alexander  Wood,  and  Frederick  Bogers,  esqrs. 
to  be  Commissioners  for  superintending  the 
eale  and  settlement  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown  in  ttie  British  colonies,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  Emigrants  thither.— Surgeon  Major 
William  J.  Judd,  of  the  Scots*  Fusilier  Guards, 
to  be  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  H.  B.  H.  Prince 
Albert. 

Junet.  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Bart, 
to  accept  and  use  in  this  country  the  title  of 
Baron  De  Goldamid  and  da  Palmeira,  which 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  has  been  pleased  to 
confer  upon  him  in  manifestation  of  the  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  him  on  various 
occasions  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  also 
to  bear  certain  additional  armorial  bearings 
granted  to  him  by  the  royal  decree  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal.— The  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  grant  unto  George  Vere 
Lucas,  of  Medbourn,  co.  Leic.  and  of  Stock- 
park,  in  Finsthwaite,  in  the  parish  of  Coulton, 
co.  Lane.  esq.  (in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
Mary  Braithwaite,  of  Stock  park,  deceased),  to 
take  the  surname  of  Braithwaite  only,  and 
bear  the  arms. 

June  9.  George  Lowe,  esq.  (now  Consul  at 
Patras)  to  be  Consul  General  in  Tripoli ;  Thos. 
Wood,  esq.  (now  British  Vice-Consul  at  Ben- 
gazi)  to  be  Consul  at  Patras.— 6th  Dragoons, 
Capt.  W.  Arkwright  to  be  Major.— 30th  Foot, 
Capt.  L.  D.  Gordon  to  be  Major.— 39th  Foot, 
Capt.  H.  H.  Kitchener  to  be  Major.— 39th 
Foot,  Major  P..  Bond,  from  53rd  Foot,  to  be 
Major,  rice  brevet  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Havelock, 
wbo  exchanges. 

June  10.  Royal  Artillery,  Major-Gen.  Fred. 
Walker  to  be  Colonel-Commandant. 

June  13.  Keppel  Bobert  Edward  Foote,  esq 
(in  tbe  room  of  Charles  Pettingal,  esq.  de- 
ceased), to  be  Arbitrator  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  in  the  Mixed  British  and  Portuguese 
Commission,  established  at  Boa  Vista,  fn  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  under  the  treaty  of  the 
3d  of  July,  1M2,  between  Great  Britiao  and 
Portugal,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade. -Thomas  Crowley  Weston,  esq.  (in  the 
room  of  Charles  Brooke  BidweU,  esq.  de- 
ceased), to  be  Kegistrar  to  the  several  courts 
of  Mixed  Commission,  established  at  Sierra 
Leone,  under  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  /or 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.— Thomas 
O'Brien,  esq.  to  be  Colonial  Secretary  for 
Sierra  I^one. 

June  19-  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  Capt.  J.  D. 
Dyson  to  be  Major.— 31st  Foot,  Lieut.- Col.  H. 
S.  Phillips,  from  53d  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

riee  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Byrne,  who  exchanges.  

83th  Foot,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  J.  G.  Le  Mar- 
chant,  from  Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  a  Re- 
cruiting District,  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel,  t  ire  P. 
Mtanaetl,  appointed  Inspecting  Field  Officer 
of  a  Recruiting  District. 

Brevet.— To  be  Aides-de-Camp  to  the  Queen, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Armv,  Lieut" 


Colonels  J.  Scott,  9th  Light  Dragoons;  J.  L. 
Pennefather,  22d  Foot ;  and  A.  S.  H.  Mountain, 
26th  Foot.-To  be  Lkot.  Colonel  in  the  Army. 
Major  J.  R.  Smyth,  16th  Light  Dragoons.-To 
be  Majors  in  the  Army,  Captains  T.  H.Pear- 
son. 16th  Light  Dragoons  :  B.  B.  Bere,  16th 

Foot;  G.  F.  Long,  50th  Foot ;  W.  P.  Waugh, 
10th  Light  Dragoons :  and  H.  Bates,  83d  Foot. 
—To  be  Aides-de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel  in  the  East  Indies,  Lieut.- 
Colonels  L.  R.  Stacy,  43d  Bengal  N.  Inf.;  G. 
E.  Go  wan,  Bengal  Art. :  and  P.  Montgoroerie, 
Madras  Art.— To  be  Lieut. -Colonels  in  the 
Army  in  the  East  Indies,  Majors.  W.J.Thomp- 
son, 13th  Bengal  N.  Inf.:  H.  M.  Lawrence, 
Bengal  Art. ;  F.  Abbott,  Bengal  Kng. ;  J.  F. 
Bradford,  1st  Bengal  Light  Cav.;  B.  R.  Reilly, 
Bengal  Eng. ;  G.  9.  Laurenson,  Bengal  Art. ; 
J.  Angelo,  3d  Bengal  Light  Cav.:  C.  Marshall, 
6Hth  Bengal  N.  Inf. ;  and  A.  Jack,  30th  Bengal 
N.  Inf. — To  be  Majors  in  the  Army  in  the  East 
Indies,  Captains  F.  Ma  eke  sun,  14th  Bengal  N. 
Inf. ;  J.  Turton,  Bengal  Art. ;  F.  B.  Boileau, 
Bengal  Art.:  R.  Hill,  70th  Bengal  N.  Inf.;  C. 
Corfleld,  47th  Bengal  N.  Inf. ;  C.  Troup,  48th 
Bengal  N.  Inf. ;  T.  F.  Flemyng,  36th  Bengal 
N.  Inf. ;  A.  L.  Campbell.  1st  Bengal  Light  Cav. , 
M.  E.  Loftie,  30th  Beuiral  N.  Inf. ;  W.  E.  Baker, 
Bengal  Eng. :  R.  Waller,  Bengal  Art. ;  J.  For- 
dyce.  Bengal  Art.;  J.  Leeson,  42d  Bengal  N. 
Inf.;  C.  O'Brien.  3d  Bengal  N.  Inf.;  W. 
Hoggan,  63d  Bengal  N.  Inf.:  W.  S.  Pillans. 
Bengal  Art. ;  H.  TV  Tucker,  8th  Bengal  N.  Inf.; 
A.  G.  Ward,  68th  Bengal  N.  Inf. ;  E.  Christie, 
Bengal  Art. ;  T.  L.  Harrington,  5th  Bengal 
Cav. ;  D.  Seaton,  1st  Bengal  Eur.  Regt.—  To 
liave  the  local  rank  of  Major  in  tbe  Army  in  the 
East  Indies,  Major  H.  For  ' 
the  Shekawattce  Brigade. 


Natal  Pro  motion*. 

To  be  Captain*,— W.  Nevill,  Sir  F.  W.  Nichol- 
son, Bart ,  A.  J.  Hamond,  Hon.  J.  R. 
Druramond,  Sir  G.  G.  Otway,  Bart. 

To  be  Commander •«.— E.  V.  Nott,  Graham 
Ogle,  J.  M'D.  Smith. 

Appointment.— Capt.  G.  Elliot  to  the  Eurydire. 
Commanders.  T.  S.  Thompson  totheCuraco* 
34,  Arcb.  M'Murdo  to  the  Contest  13,  John 
C.  Hoseason  to  the  Inflexible  steam-sloop. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  F.  Lear,  to  be  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hony,  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Salis- 
bury. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Kennedy,  to  be  Preb.  of  Clonmc- 
than,  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin. 

Rev.  F.  Bagot,  Rodney  Stoke  R  Som. 

Rev.  J.  Barnard,  Yatton  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  W.  Birkett,  Haseley  R.  Oxf. 

Rev.  W.  Blyth,  Fincham  St.  Martin  V.  and  R. 
of  Fincham  St.  Michael.  Norfolk. 

Rev  B.  N.  Braddon,  Sandwich  V.  Kent. 

Rev.  C.  Bradford,  Greatham  fc.  Hants. 

Rev.  J.  Brothers.  Brabourne  V.  aud  R.  of 
Monks'  Horton,  Kent. 

Rev.  S.  Brown,  East  Sheflbrd  R.  Berks. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Buckland,  Islip  R.  Oxf. 

Rev.  J.  V.  Bull,  Carnmelis  P.C.  Cornwall. 
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Rev. 

Rev. 


H.  B.  Carr,  Wbickhara  R.  Durham. 
G.  Carter,  Wyken  P.C.  Warw. 
Rev.  R.  Collinson,  South  Weston  R.  Oxf. 
Rev.  R,  Cope,  St.  Jude  F.C.  Birmingham. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Cowan,  8t.  Thomas's,  Toxteth-pk. 

P.C.  Liverpool. 
Rev.  O.  J.  Cresswell,  Han  worth  R.  Middlesex. 
Rev.  O.  Davys,  Fiskerton  R.  Line. 
Rev.  F.  Dobson,  High  Cliff,  Christ  Church  P.C. 
Hants. 

Rev.  J.  Drake.  Stourton  R.  Wilts. 
Rev.  G.  Drury,  Cleydon,  with  Akenham  R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev.  G.  Bller,  West  Winch  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  W.  Ellison.  Edensor  V.  Derbyshire. 
Rev.  T.  G.  Peame,  Upper  Thong  P.C.  Yorksh. 
Rev.  J.  Fountaine,  Southacre  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  L.  Gaskarth,  Lowick  P.C.  Lancashire. 
'  v.  B.  B.  Golding,  Skelton  R.  Yorkshire. 
.  R.  H.  Gregory,  St.  Chad's  P.C.  Stafford. 
.  J.  Hildyard,  lngoldsby  V.  Lincolnsh. 
v.  A.  T.  Hudson,  Wiv»ton  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Rdgeware  P.C.  Middlesex. 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,  Brecon  V.  co.  Brecon. 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,  Llanystvmdwy  V.  Carnarvon. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Hurle,  Blaisd'on  R.  Glouc 
Rev.  J.  Jackson,  St.  James's  R.  Westminster. 
Rev.  T.  James,  Lillin<rton  R.  Dorset. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Kempe,  Wexham  R  Bucks. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Knott,  Laithkirk  P.C.  Yorkshire. 
Rev.  H.  T.  Lee,  Helhoughton  with  Rainham 

St  Martin  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot,  Cadbury  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  6.  H.  MacGill,  Stoke  Ferry  P.C.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Marshall,  Weston  Zoyland  V.  Sum. 
Rev.  W.  Morgan,  Kerry  V.  Montgor. 
Rev.  T.  Morton,  Drypool  P.C.  Hull. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Nicholas,  Buckland  " 

V.  Devon. 
Rev.  H.  Palk,  Bridford  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Price,  Cople  V.  Bedfordsh. 
Rev.  E.  Randolph.  St.  Clement's  P.C.  Camb. 
Rev.  C  J.  Shaw,  Cricket  St.  Thomas  R.  Som. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe,  Egloskerry  with  Tremaine 

P.C.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  G.  Stable,  Wappenbury  V.  Warw. 
'  r.  E.  W.  Symons,  Colmanhay  P.C.  Derb. 
t.  H.  L.  Thomas,  S.  Tudy  R.  Cornwall. 

J.  Tucker,  Uawling  R,  Glouc. 
r.  G.  Whitlock,  Marazion  P  C.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  H.  J.  WiUiams,  Kempson  R.  Beds. 
Rev.  E.  Wilson,  Nocton  V.  Lincom. 
Rev.  J.  Wilson,  St.  James's,  Congleton  P.C. 
Cheshire. 


Chaplains. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  W.  T.  West,  to  the  Qneen. 
Rev.  B.  J.  Trimmer,  M  A.  to  the  Duke  of 


Civil 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  to  be  : 
of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  to  be  Receiver  General  of  the 
Customs. 

Sir  David  Pollock  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
Bombay. 

Joseph  Phillimore,  D.C.L.  to  be  Judge  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  Gloucester. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Maskew,  B.A.  to  be  Head  Master 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Dorchester. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.  to  be  Head  Ma 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 

Af«v 1.   At  M  err  worth  Castle,  Baroness  Le 

Despcnccr,  a  dau.  lfi.  At  Elm  Green, Glou- 

cesterah.  the  wife  of  John  Henry  Elwea,  esq. 


a  son  and  beir.  18.    In  St.  James's- so. 

Lady  Alfred  Hervey,  a  son.  In  Charles-at. 

Berkeley-sq  the  Countess  of  Craven,  a  dau.— 

At  Greywell-hill,  Ijidy  Dorchester,  a  dau.  

19.   At  Hendon,  the  Countess  of  Kerry,  a  ?«» 

 At  Liscard,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon.  a  t 

 30.  At  Wilton-cresc.  the  Countess  of  R„. 

ney.a  dau.  21.  At  Frittenden,  Ladv  Harriet 

Moore,  a  son.— At  the  Vicarage.  Peterborough. 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  8.  Marshall,  a  dau.  22. 

At  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's,  in  Goildfordst. 

Lady  Pollock,  a  dau.  The  wife  of  J.  R.  Shaw, 

esq.  of  Arrowe-hall.  Cheshire,  a  son  and  heir. 

 23.   The  wife  of  Major  Richardson,  51, 

York-street,  Portman-sq.  a  son.  2«.  At 

Rockbill.  co.  Donegal,  Udy  Helen  Stewart,  a 

son.  29.   In  Charles-st.  Berkelev-sq.  Lady 

Lovaine,  a  son  and  heir.  At  10,  Cheater-eq. 

the  wife  of  Charles  W.  Graham,  esq.  a  dau. 

 At  the  manor-house,  Tavistock,  the  wife 

of  John  Benson,  esq.  a  son.  90.  At  Flo- 
rence, the  lady  of  Sir  Woodbine  Pariah, 

a  son.  The  wife  of  Gordon  Gyll,  esq.  of 

Lower  Seymour-st.  a  dau.  At  2,  Hanover- 
terrace,  Mrs.  Longman,  a  dau.  At  49,  York- 
terrace,  Kegent's-park,  the  wife  of  Patrick 

Douglas  Hadow,  esq.  a  son.  At  Esher-pl. 

the  wife  of  John  W.  G.  Spicer,  esq.  a  son  and 

heir.  At  Staple  Fitznaine,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  F.  B.  Portman,  a  dau.  31.  At  Withen- 

shaw,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Tatton, 
esq.  a  son  and  heir. 
Lately.  At  Grosvenor-st .  Lady  Mary  Hood, 

a  dau.  At  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  the  Countess 

of  Eglinton,  a  son.  At  Cheltenham,  the  wife 

of  T.  P.  Williams,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. 
wife  of  John  Hornby,  esq.  M.P.  a  son. 

June  2.   At  104,  Glocester-place,  " 
sq.  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonsor,  esq.  a  dt_ 
8.  At  Thorpe,  near  Norwich.  Lady  Henrietta 

Harvey,  a  dau.  4.   At  Leintwardine.  Here- 

fordsh.  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Colvin,  C.B. 

— At  t 


late  of  the  Bengal  Engs.  a  dau.  At  the 

Rectory,  Itchen  Stoke,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C. 

Trench,  a  dau.  At  Cullompton,  the  wife  of 

Albert  Gribble,  esq.  a  son  and  heir.  6.  At 

the  School-bouse,  Shrewsbury,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  a  son.  1 n  Suaaex-place, 

the  wife  of  Neville  Abdy,  esq.  a  dau.  7.  In 

Grosvenor-st  the  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  a 

son.  9.   At  Norfolk-street,  Park-lane,  Mrs. 

Charles  Paroell,  a  son.  In  St.  John's-wood, 

the  wife  of  E.  W.  Moultrie,  of  the  Middle 

Temple,  esq.  a  son.  10.  At  Woolwich,  the 

wife  of  Captain  Lethbridge,  Royal  Art.  a  son. 
— — At  York-st.  Portman-sq.  the  wife  of  John 
Neeld,  esq.  M.P.  of  twins,  a  son  and  dau. — - 
15.  At  Fern  Acrea,  Bucks,  the  wife  of  Charles 

A.  St.  Leger,  esq.  a  «on.  16.  At  Matfen, 

Lady  Blackett,  a  son.  19.  The  wife  of  T.  D. 

Acland,  esq.  a  dau.  At  Lansdowne-ho 

the  Countess  of  Shelburoc,  a  son. — In  C 
sq.  Westminster,  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  a 


MARRIAGES. 

April  2.  At  Bombay,  M.  J.  Kayt.  M  D. 
assay  master  of  the  Mint,  to  Frances-Holmes, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Ferguson,  of 
110,  Falkner-st.  Liverpool. 

17.  At  Great  Parndon,  Thomas,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Collin,  esq.  of  Netteswell 
Bury,  to  Helen-Julia,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Francis  Bayley,  esq.  Hon.  Co.'s  Service,  and 
granddau.  of  Francis  Bayley,  esq.  Passmores, 

Great  Parndon.  Essex.  At  Windleshanf,  the 

Rev.  T.  Davis  Lamb,  to  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of 
William  Hudleston,  esq.  late  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service. 

18.  At  West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire, 
William  Harcourt  Clare,  eaq.  of  Twycross, 
Leicestersh.  to  Clara-Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of 


I 


[July, 


Isaac  Lovell,  esq.  of  West  Haddon  Cottage.— 
At  Llanfoist,  Monmouthsh.  W.  F.  Price,  esq. 
M.D.  to  Lucy-Ellen,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

George  w.  Gabb,  Rector  of  Uanwennarth.  

At  Brighton,  John  Edward  C  Koch,  esq.  of 
Calcutta,  to  Ellen-Sarah,  only  dau.  of  William 

Palmer,  esq.  of  Brixton  Hill.  At  St.  Giles- 

without,  Cripplegate,  Samuel  Silver  Garrett, 
esq.  of  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Ordnance  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  of  Lincoln's-inn,  to 
Mary-Ann  Bainbridge.  eldest  dau.  of  William 

Fenwick,  est),  of  Stanhope,  Durham.  At 

Bycullah,  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Moore, 
H.  M.  4th  Dragoon*,  to  Lieut.  P.  Wright 
llncett,  1st  or  Grenadier  Regt.  N.  I. 

19.  At  Castle  Bank,  Perth,  Donald  WJntyre, 
esq.  to  Sarah-Robina,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Major  James  Todd,  formerly  of  the  33rd  Regt. 

20.  At  Worcester,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokee, 
B.A.  late  scholar  of  Trinity  Coll.  to  Emma- 
Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  B.  Walsh,  esq.  of 
Lower  Wick  House. 

21.  At  Patrixbourne,  R.  Atkinton,  esq.  of 
Cockerham,  Lancash.  to  Anna-Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hallett,  of  Higham, 

near  Canterbury.  At  Clayhidon,  Devon,  the 

Rev.  Henry  Kduardi,  iun.  B  A.  of  Warobrook, 
Dorset,  to  Elizabeth-Kergussone,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  R.  P.  Clarke,  Rector  of  Cburcb- 

stanton.  At  Walcot.  Edward  Carleton  Tuf- 

nelt,  esq.  to  Honoria-Mary,  only  dau.  of  Col. 

Macadam,  K.H.  of  Bath.  At  Northampton, 

George  Hay  Smyth  Yatet,  esq.  8th  Madras 
Nat.  Inf.  second  ton  of  Major-Gen.  Richard 
Hassells  Yates,  to  Ellen,  second  dan.  of  Wm. 

Bishop,  esq.  of  Shelton  Hall,  Staffordsh.  

At  Hillingdon,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cox  Hales, 
M.A.  only  son  of  the  late  Major  James  Hales, 
Bengal  Army,  to  Esther- Phillips,  youngest 
dau.  of  Thomas  Williams,  esq.  of  Cowley 

Grove,  Middlesex.  At  Tidenham,  Gloucest. 

Edward  Horrit,  esq.  of  Carmarthen,  to  Fanny- 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  Ca.pt .  William  Foley, 

of  Ridgeway,  Pembrokeshire.  At  St.  Cuth- 

bert's,  Richard  Gully  Bennett,  esq.  of  Tre- 
sillian  House,  Cornwall,  to  Mary-Jane,  fourth 
dau.  of  Richard  Hosken,  esq.  of  Carewick. 

22.  At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  Augustus 
Brakam,  esq.  late  12th  regt.  to 

I,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Marks.  At  Luijwardine,  Hercfordsh. 

the  Rev.  J.  Leigh  Hoekyns,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Aston  Tyrrold. 
Berks,  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Hungerford 
Hoskyns,  Bart,  of  Harewood,  Hercfordsh.  to 
P.  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Commo- 
dore Sir  J.  S.  Peyton.  K.C  H.  At  Calne, 

Wilts,  Edward  Chester  Jones,  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
Barrister-at-law,  to  Jane  Lewis,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Come  PownalL.  esq.  of 

Jamaica.  At  Ramsgate,  William  George 

Pennington,  esq.  of  Frederick-pi.  London,  to 
Eliza,  youngest  surviving  dan.  of  the  late 
Robert  Murray,  esq.  of  Hertford.  At  Chel- 
tenham, the  Rev.  F.  Belfield,  of  Primley  Hill, 
Devon,  to  Janet-Colquboun,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  King.  esq.  of  Milbank,  co.  Ren- 
frew, N.B.  At  Dublin,  Major  Charles  Henry 

Delamain,  C.B.  3d  Bombay  Cavalry,  to  Susan- 
Sarah-Christina,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  William 
Gun,  and  granddau.  of  Sir  Thomas  M'Kenny, 

Bart.  At  Maize-hill,  Henry,  eldest  son  of 

Henry  Hturt,  esq.  of  Clapham  Com.  to  Alice- 


esq.  of 


the  late  Rev.  William  Smith  Knott,  of  Baw- 
dnp,  Somerset,  to  Frances  H.  G.  KJtson,  only 
child  of  Lieut.-Col.  KJtson.— At  Littlebourne, 
K.  Kinatford,  esq.  of  Blackheath  park,  to 
Louisa-Coarc,  eldest  dau.  of  H.  Kingsford,  esq. 

 The  Rev.  Nicholas  M.  Manley,  M.A.  Fellow 

of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Jane, 


Ioungest  dau.  of  George  Petingale, 
lauor  House,  Fulmodeston,  Norfolk. 

23.  At  Scarborough,  Henry  Hudson,  esq. 
Gipton  Lodge,  near  Leeds,  to  Margaret- Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  Harland,  esq.  M.D. 
——At  Lambeth,  William-Bartholomew,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Roper.  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to 
Eleanor- Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Cleeve,  of 

the  Quartermaster-Gen. 's  Office.  At  New 

St.  Pancras,  James-Underhill  Reynolds,  esq. 
of  Tonbridge-pl.  New-road,  to  Jemima-Ann, 
second  step-aau.  of  the  late  John-Kirkby 

Picard,  esq.  of  Hull,  barrister-at-law.  At 

Gloucester,  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Manship  Ewart,  esq.  of  the  Beaches, 
Sussex,  to  Frederick  Robertion,  esq.  of  Horn 

sey.  At  Beeford,  the  Rev.  Philip  Salisbury 

Baqqe,  Rector  of  Elsworth,  Cambridge,  to 
Caroline-Julia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Creyke,  Rector  of  Beeford.  At  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  C.  H.  Baker,  esq.  only  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  C.  Baker,  Vicar  of  Tilraanstone' 
to  Elizabeth- Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
W.  B.Goodrich,  esq.  of  Lenborough,  Bucks, 

and  the  Rookery,  Dedham,  Essex.  At  Bally- 

moudin,  Bandon,  Benjamin  Steete,  esq.  sur- 

{eon.  of  Park-road,  Stockwell,  to  Henrietta- 
'hillis,  dau.  of  Major  Sweeny,  late  70th  Regt. 

 AtSomerford,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wigkttciek, 

B.D.  Rector  of  Brinkworth,  to  Mary,  dau. 

of  the  late  A.  Young,  esq.  At  Egremont, 

Cheshire,  Robt  Skinner,e£q.  of  Corpus  Christi 
Coll.  Camb.  to  Henrietta- Mary,  second  dau  of 
Simon  Barrow,  esq.  formerly  of  Bath. — At  Mid- 
dleton,  near  Lynn,  Edw.  Clough  Neveombe, 
esq.  of  Hock  wold,  Norfolk,  to  Congress- Vienna- 
Amelia,  second  dau.  ot  the  Very  Reverend  I>ean 
Wood.  Dean  of  Middleham,  Yorksh.and  Vicar 
-of  Middleton. 

24.  At  St.  James's,  Westminster,  Hercules 
G.  R.  Robinson,  esq.  late  K.I.  Fusiliers,  second 
son  of  Capt.  Hercules  Robinson,  R.N.  of  Ros- 
mead,  Westmeath,  Ireland,  to  the  Hon.  Ada- 
Arthur-Rose-D'Amour  Annesley,  fifth  dau.  of 
Viscount  Valentia,  of  Bletchington  Park,  Oxf. 

25.  At  Paddington,  Lieut.  D'Oyly  R.  Bristow, 
Bengal  Art.  to  Louisa,  third  dau.  of  the  late 

Charles  Coleman,  esq.  M.D.  of  Maidstone.  

At  St.  Pancras,  George  Robarts  Smailey,  esq. 
B.A.  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  G.  Smailey,  Vicar  of  Debenham, 
to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Trigge, 
esq. 

27.  At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  Alexander 
Maekinnon,  eldest  son  of  William)  Alexander 
Mackinnon,  esq.  M  P.  for  Lymington,  to  Miss 

Willes,  only  dan.  of  Francis  Willes,  esq.  

At  St.  George's,  Hanover  sq.  Robert  Everard, 
esq.  of  Kolney  House,  Line,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Everard,  esq.  of  Spalding. 

28.  At  St.  Paid's,  Islington,  Sidney,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  S.  A.  Vardon,  esq.  of  Oxford- 
ter.  Hyde  Park,  to  Mary- An ne,  youngest  dau. 

of  H.  W.  Hitchcock,  esq.  of  Highbury.  At 

Quatford.  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Boddington,  Rector  of 
Badger,  Salop,  to  Harriet-Jane,  youngest  dau. 

of  Edward  Sheppard,  esq.  of  Fir  Grove.  At 

St.  Peter's,  Eaton-aq.  the  Rev.  William  Hamil- 
ton  Tkompson,  son  of  the  late  Ven.  the  Arch- 
deacon or  Cork,  to  Anne-Jane-Margaret,  dau. 
of  the  late  William  Beamish,  esq.  of  Beaumont, 

co.  Cork.  At  Hackney,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Hopkins  Brit  ton,  M.A.  eldest  son  of  I).  Britton, 
esq.  M.D.  of  Kiug*s  Close,  near  Barnstaple,  to 
Frances- Hamilton,  second  dau.  of  Thomas 


Hoskins,  esq.  R.N.  of  Clapton-sq.  At  St. 

Pancras,  William  Burnie,  esq.  M.D.  of  Guild- 
ford-st.  to  Deborah,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Gilchrist,  of  Reading  and  Mapledurham. 

 At  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  George  P.  Clay, 

esq.  to  Isabella -Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Groome,esq.  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  H. 
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PkUpott,  B.D.  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mary-Jane-Doria,  dau.  of  the  Mar- 

foia  Spineto.  At  Holt,  Wimborne  Minster, 
homas  Kingdom,  esq.  of  Wimborne  Minster, 
to  Rlixabeth,  second  dau.  of  Isaac  Fryer,  esq. 

of  Kinson  Cottage,  Great  Canford  At  Ful- 

hara,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mozley,  of  Eckington. 
Derbysh.  to  Anna- Eliza,  second  dao.  of  Alfred 
J.  Kempe,  esq.  F.S.A.  of  Fulham.— At  Trinity 
Church,  George- Dighton,  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Uammond,  esq.  of  Russell-sq.  to  Julia- 
Theresa,  fifth  dau.  of  Charles  Fassett  Burnett, 

esq.  of  Park-cres.  At  Sparkford,  Charles 

Crokat,  esq.  to  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
II.  Bennett,  Rector  of  Sparkford,  Somerset. 

 At  York,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wade  Hodgson, 

M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  University 
Coll.  Durham,  son  of  Rear-Adm.  Hodgson,  to 

Julia,  youngest  dau.  of  Joseph  Buckle,  esq.  ■ 

At  St-  Prancras,  George- Burgess,  youngest  son 
of  John  Hadwen,  esq.  of  Dean  House,  near 
Halifax,  toGeonriaua-Sclina,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

Rev.  A.  E.  Davies.  At  St.  George's,  Han- 

over-sq.  the  Hon.  Percy  Moreton.  brother  of 
the  Earl  Ducie,  to  Miss  Jane  Price,  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Rose  Price,  Bart. 

29.  At  Naburn,  John  William  Brotkerton, 
only  son  of  Major-Gen.  Brotherton,  C.B.  com- 
manding the  north-eastern  district,  to  Geor- 
gina,  second  dau.  of  George  Palmes,  esq.  of 

Naburn  Hall,  Yorksh.  At  Gloucester,  Win. 

Davits,  esq.  of  Stonehouse,  to  Jane-Charlotte, 
eldest  dao.  of  John  Blagden  Hale,  esq.  of  Glou- 
cester. At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

Graeme,  A.M.  Rector  of  Earl  Sofia m,  Suffolk, 
to  Maria,  third  dau.  of  William  Gyde,  esq.  of 

Cheltenham.  At  St.  George's,  George  Eger- 

tom,  esq.  to  Lady  Mary-Louisa  Campbell,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor. — At  Burton  Pidsca, 
Edward  Lorrimar,  esq.  of  Tunstall,  to  Cfiar- 
lotte-Anne,  and  John  Milne,  esq.  of  Park  House, 
near  Oldham,  to  Julia- Rosabelle,  dau.  of  Isaac 
Raines,  esq.  M.D.  of  Burton  Pidsea,  in  Holder. 

ness.  At  Barton-upon-H umber,  the  Rev. 

Richard  Eddie,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  coll.  Oxf. 
youngest  son  of  Richard  Eddie,  esq.  of  Barton- 
on-Hnmber,  to  Mary-Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  George  Uppleby,  of  Bardney  Hall.  Vicar 
of  Barton-on-Humber,  and  niece  of  Charles 

Uppleby,  esq.  of  Barrow  Hall,  Line.  At  St. 

Mark's,  Kennington,  Frederic,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  R.  Simpson,  esq.  of  Rutland  Lodge, 
Brixton,  Surrey,  to  Emma-Sophia,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Daniel  Burrell,  esq.  of  Cain- 


30.  At  Netheravon,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  H  T. 
Downman,  of  Saltersford,  Chesh.  only  son  of 
Adm.  Downman,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of 

the  late  C.  Stagg,  esq.  At  ^treatham,  Surrey, 

the  Rev.  Robert  Sadleir  Moody,  B.A.  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Moody.  Rector  of  Chart  bam, 
near  Canterbury,  to  Ellen,  only  dau.  of  John 

Sedgwick,  esq.  At  Baddesley  Clinton,  War- 

wicksh.  Capt.  Arthur  Edward  Onslow,  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
to  Margaret-Anne,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Edward  Ferrers,  esq.  Baddesley  Clinton,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Townshend. 

 At  Greenwich,  the  Rev.  William  Frederic 

Douglas,  Rector  of  Scrayingham,  York,  third 
son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  H.  Douglas,  Bart.  M.P. 
to  Christiana- Fanshawe,  second  dau.  of  Adm. 

the  Hon.SirR.  Stopford.  At  Bamber  Bridge, 

Lancash.  Capt.  Charles  Edward  Stanley,  Royal 
Eng.  to  Eliza- Dolly,  eldest  dau.  of  William 

Clayton,  esq.  of  Lostock  Hall.  At  Raithby, 

Lincolnsh.  Wen.  James  Redpath,  esq.  Comp- 
troller of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  Boston,  to 
Mary- Welby,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.W.  Morley, 

Rector  of  Mavis  Enderby.  At  St.  Maryle- 

bone,  the  Rev.  Richard  ferburgk.  only  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Yerburgh,  Rector^of  Tot  hill  and 


dau.  of  John  Higgins,  esq.  jun.  of  Lancaster. 

 At  Broxbourne,  Herts,  Henry  Robert  Har- 

mer.  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Harmer, 
H.N.  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to  Emilia-Sophia, 
second  dau.  of  Wm.  Horley,  esq.  of  Hoddesdon. 

 At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone-sq.  the  Rev. 

George  Birch  Reynardson,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Eastling,  Kent,  second  son  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Birch  Reynardson,  to  Julia,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late,  aod  sister  of  the  present,  Sir 

John  Trollope,  Bart.  M.P.  At  St.  Pancras, 

Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart,  to  Mrs.  Saxe,  of 
Gloucester  Lodge,  Regent'B  Park. 

SI.  At  Great  Limber,  Lincolnsh.  the  Rev. 
P.  E.  Brooke,  B.A.  Curate  of  Kirkburtou, 
near  Huddersneld,  and  only  son  of  John 
Brooke,  esq.  of  Ola  Walsingham,  to  Harriet, 
fourth  dau.  of  W.  B.  Hopkins,  esq. 

May  1.  At  Liverydole,  John  Burnkam,  esq. 
of  Bernard- st.  Russell-sq.  to  Eliza,  youngest 

dau.  of  John  Pickard,  esq.  of  Heavitree.  

At  Everton,  Frederick  Perigal,  esq.  of  Cam- 
den road  Villas,  London,  to  Crichton,  dau.  of 
William  Lockerby,  esq.  Liverpool. 

3-  At  East  Ham,  Frederick  Francis,  esq.  of 
Romford,  second  son  of  Samuel  Francis,  esq. 
of  Ford-place,  Essex,  to  Mary-Ann,  only  child 

of  the  late  Henry  King,  esq.  of  East  Ham.  

At  Brighton,  Beaumont,  youngest  son  of  Thom- 
son llankey.  esq.  of  Brighton,  to  Eleanor- 
Catfierine,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Atkins  Bowyer,  esq.  of  the  Manor  Estate,  Clap- 
ham.  At  Walcot,  Bath,  the  Rev.  H.  PkU- 
pott, B.D.  Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mary-Jane-Doria,  dau.  of  the  Mar- 
quis Spineto,  of  Cambridge.  At  Calrossie, 

Koss-sn.  Duncan  Davidson,  esq.  of  Tulloch,  to 
Arabella,  youngest  dau.  of  Hugh  Ross,  esq.  of 
Cromarty. 

4.  The  Hon  John  Stourton,  third  son  of 
Lord  Stourton,  to  Caroline-Emma,  dau.  of  the 
late  Patrick  MacNolty,  esq. 

5.  At  Plymtree,  Rev.  Robert  Dyer,  M.A.  to 
Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 

Veysie,  Rector  of  Plymtree.  At  Trinity 

Church,  St.  Maryleoone,  Charles-Manners, 
youngest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lusking- 
ton,  to  Henrietta,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Stafford 

Northcote,  esq.  of  Pynes  House.  At  Ides- 

leigh,  Thomas  Owen  Arnold,  esq.  of  Park,  to 
Mary-Bridget,  only  dau.  of  William  Arnold, 

esq.  of  Nethercott.  At  Wells,  Henry  James, 

eldest  son  of  G.  M.  Hoare,  of  Mordon  Lodge, 
Surrey,  to  Jane-Seymour-Traherne,  second 

dau.  of  H.  Seymour,  esq.  At  St.  Pancras 

New  Church,  Henry  Hore,  esq.  of  Gloucester- 
road.  Regent's  Park,  to  Augusta,  dau.  of  Henry 
Edgeworth  Bicknell,  esq.  of  Upper  Bedford-pl. 
 At  Southsea,  Capt.  Cardew,  74th  High- 
landers, second  son  of  Col.  Cardew,  Royal  Eng. 
to  Harriett- Anne  Collier,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fenwick.Royal  Eng  At  Norton  Bavant, 

Wilts,  Cant.  Walter  Caddell,  36th  Regt.  Bengal 
Army,  to  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Hon. 
J.  B.  Skeete,  President  of  Her  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil of  Barbadoes.  At  Box,  Wilts,  Capt.  T. 

Dewell,  R.  A.  of  Monks,  in  the  co.  of  Wilts,  to 
Elizabeth-Ann,  widow  of  R.  Bellers,  esq.  of 
Hillneld.  Glouc.  and  dau.  of  the  late  G.  Bridges, 
esq.  formerly  of  Law  ford,  Essex. 

6.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover  sq.  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Stuart  Wortley,  Judge-Adv.-Gen. 
and  M.P.  for  Bute,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
LordWharncliffe,  to  the  Hon.Jane  Lawley,  only 

dau.  of  Lord  Wenlock.  At  Dawlish,  Capt. 

Heddington,  R.N.  to  Fanny  H.  Bailey,  second 
dau.  of  Capt.  Bailey. 

7.  At  St.  James'B,  Paddington,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Ramsden,  second  son  of  Robert 
Ramsden,  esq.  of  Carlton  Hall.  Notts,  to  Mary 
Hamilton,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Beamish,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit- 
st.  and  Chanlain  to  the  Earl  of  bnmlun.— 
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Marriages. 


At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Lord  Guern- 
sey, eldest  son  of  the  E-irl  of  Aylesford,  to 
Miss  Kniglttley,  only  child  of  the  Ute  John 
Wn.'hiiMi'k    Knightley,  esq.  of  Offchurch, 

Bury,  Warwick-hire.  At  Southwark,  Henry 

Sevenecroft  BlomfieM,  esq.  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Sevenecroft  Rlomfield,  late  Vicar 
of  Aldborough,  Suffolk,  to  Charlotte,  second 
dnu.  of  Capt.  Spencer,  Kilfanora,  Ireland.— 
At  Woodbridge,  Snflblk,  John  Herring,  esq.  of 
North  Barsham,  to  Laura,  fifth  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Manby,  esq.  of  Woodbridge. 

8.  At  Swansea,  Robert  Brent,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Woodbury,  co.  Devon,  to  Annie,  dau.  of  John 
Fox,  esq.  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

9.  At  Clifton,  Francis  Barkam,  esq.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Thos.  Foster  Barham,  esq.  of 
Lesk  i n n  ick ,  near  Penzance,  to  Gert rude- Foster. 

eldest  dau.  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Grinfiehl.  

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  William 
Bosville  James,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Major  Charles  James,  of  the  Royal  Art.  to 

Ellen,  second  dau.  of  Alderman  Moon.  At 

St.  Mark's,  James  Brodie  Gordon,  esq.  of  Myd- 
delton-sq.  to  Ellen,  widow  of  Stephen  Hallpike, 

esq.  of  Singapore.  At  II  i^hiratc  the  Rev.  T. 

K.  Abraham,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Bickerstaffe, 
L&ncash.  to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Rich.  Bethell, 

esq.  Q.C  At  Bromley,  Kent,  Lieut. -Col. 

Thomas  Chase  Parr,  of  the  Bombay  Army,  to 
Harriet,  second  dau.  of  Charles  Pott,  esq.  of 
Freelands. 

10.  At  SIbson,  Leicestersh.  John  Hands, 
esq.  of  Upton,  to  Miss  Chapman,  only  dau.  of 
Samuel  Chapman,  esq.  of  Upton,  and  niece  to 
W.  Hemming,  esq.  or  Redditch,  the  Sheriff  for 
Worcestershire. 

11.  At  Dnndee,  James  Edward,  esq.  to 
Fanny-Georgina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Watkin  Kenrick,  esq.  of  Woore  Hall, 

Shropsh.  and  Mertyn,  Flints.  At  Kingston, 

Hants,  Alexander  Levis,  esq.  R-N.  to  Mary- 
Ann,  widow  of  Capt.  J.  P.  Hodnctt.  At 

Cockington.  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Woolteombe, 
Vicar  of  Kmgsteignton,  and  late  student  of 
Christ  Church,  to  Jaquette- Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Ute  Comm.  Belfleld  Louis.  R.N.  of 
Chelston  Cottage. 

18.  At  Weston,  Math,  the  Rev.  Henry  Berkin, 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Forest  of  Dean,  to 
Anne-Christiana,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Harper,  esq.,  of  Michcldean,  Glouc. 

 At  Charlton  Kings,  William  Beaumaris 

Knipe,  esq.  late  Capt.  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  F.  Cregoe 

Colmore,  esq.  of  Moor-end,  Gloocestersh.  

At  Margate,  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Speneer,  LL.D.  to 
Georgiana,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Eagles  Johnson,  esq.  of  Portway  Hall.  Stafford- 
shire, and  West  bourne  Grove,  near  Dudley. — 
At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Willinm  Pred. 
Browne  Staples,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
barrUter-at-law,  second  son  of  M.  W.  Staples, 
esq.  of  Norwood.  Surrey,  to  Janet-Helen 
Alexandrina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 

Mackenzie,  of  St.  Helier's,  Jersey.  At  St. 

Pancras,  Michael  Edward  Conan,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  to  Susan- Prances, 

dau.  of  John  Field,  of  Upper  Gower-st.  At 

Uverydole,  Heavitree,  William  Henry  Clarke, 
esq.of  Willfield.co.  Dublin, to Constantta-Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomson,  R.N. 

 At  Holcombe.  the  Rev.  Frederick  Trevor, 

to  Amelia,  dan.  of  the  late  Wm.  Bluett,  esq. 

IS.  At  Epsom.  Charles,  youngest  son  of  the 
Ute  Thomas  Walpole,  esq.  or  Sta 


Walpole,  esq.  or  Stagbury,  to 
Annetie,  dau.  of  Capt.  Prevost,  R.N.  and  niece 
of  the  Baron  dc  Teissier,  of  Woodcotc  Park.— 
At  Coney-Weston  Hall,  Suffolk,  Major  Thomas 
Wilson,  of  Titchfield,  Hants,  to  Mary-Anne, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Newman,  late 
Rector  of  Alresford,  Essex.  At  St.  George's, 


Hanover-sq.  Philip  Thomas  Gardner,  esq.  of 
Coninirton  Hall,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Mary- 
Wright,  only  dau.  of  William  Hopkins.  M.D. 
of  Cardiff,  Glamorgansh.— At  Clifton,  Clifford, 
eldest  son  of  G.  C.  Bower,  esq.  of  Peck  ham 
Rye,  Surrey,  to  Mary- Elizabeth,  eldest  dan.  of 
Thomas  Etheridge,  esq.— —At  Whitby,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Rastatl,  Rector  of  Stubton,  Line, 
to  Annie,  only  child  of  George  Augustus  Peters, 
esq.  of  Larpool  Hafl,  near  Whitby. 

14.  At  St.  Pancras  new  chort-h,  John  Francis 
Sikes  Gooday,  esq.  of  Sudbory,  Suffolk,  to 
Anna,  youngest  dau.  of  Francis  Rrewin,  esq. 
of  Denmark  Hill,  Surrey,  and  relict  of  the  Ute 
John  Charles  Addison,  esq.  of  Chilton  Hall, 
Suffolk. — -At  CUpham.Chas.  Richard  Bamgk, 
Lieut.  9th  Bombay  Nat.  Inf.  son  of  Capt. 
Folliott  lUugh,  U.S.  of  Mount  Radford,  Exeter, 
to  Elizabeth-Emma,  younsrest  dau.  of  John 
Guillum  Scott,  esq.  of  CUpham  Rise,  and 

Somersham,  Hunts.  At  Woking,  Surrey, 

the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reeve,  Incumbent  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Ipswich,  to  Elizabeth-Anne,  eldest 
dan.  of  J.  Hampden  Gledstanes,  esq.  of  Sutton- 

?lace.— -At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  C.  V. 
'killips,  esq.  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
to  Margaret-Cecil,  younger  dau.  of  W.  H. 
Vardy,  esq.— At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq. 
Ralph  Thomas  Faweett,  esq.  to  Cbarlotte- 
Amelia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Ute  Hon.  Charles 

Lawrence  and  Lady  Caroline  Dundas.  At 

Henbury,  Gloucestersh.  Charles  R.  J.  Sawyer, 
esq.  second  son  of  the  late  George  Anthony 
Sawyer,  esq.  of  Severn-house,  to  Ellen,  youngest  ' 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Butterwortb, 
esq.  of  CUpham  Common,  Surrey.— At  Mum- 
bles, near  Swansea,  Charles  Basil,  esq.  soli- 
citor, of  Swansea,  to  Susannah,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm  Staniforth,  esq.  of  Sheffield,  and 

of  Mrs.  Staniforth,  Ruse  Hill,  Mumbles.  At 

CUpham,  Michael  Hall,  esq.  of  Hanover  Villa, 
Kensington  Park,  to  Letitia,  fifth  dan.  of  Jere- 
miah Evafis,  esq.  of  CUpham  Rise.  Surrey.  

At  Pawlett,  Somerset.  William  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Honnywill,  esq.  of 
Clifton,  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Joaiah 
Easton,  esq.  of  Pawlett. 

wlexhin^K.iza  'second  d'aTft  STtaS 
Wrexham,  to  r.iiza,  second  oau.  or  tne  late 

I*hilemon  Attwater,  esq.  of  Bodenham.  near 
Salisbury.  At  Caversham.  Robert  Thomp- 
son Crawshatt.  esq.  of  Cyfarthfa Castle,  to  Rose- 
Mary,  dau.  of  William  Wilson  Yeates,  esq.  of  ' 
the  Grove,  co.  Oxford. 

19.  At  Charlton,  Dover,  Walter  Young,  esq. 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Ute  Michael 

Elwin,  esq.  of  Charlton,  Dover.  At  St.  Ma- 

rvlebone.  David  Gansell  Jebb,  esq.  Ute  Capt. 
3d  Light  Dragoons,  to  Elizabeth-Anne,  second 
dau.  of  John  Thompson,  esq.  of  Brunswick*  1 
ter  Brighton.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
sq.  the  ceremony  having  been  previously  per- 
formed at  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Spanian- 
pl.  James  Edward  Jerningkam,  nephew  of  Lord 
Stafford,  to  Sophia,  second  dau.  of  the  Ute  Shr 
W.  Murray,  Bart,  of  Clermont,  North  Britain. 

 At  Colwall,  Hereford,  Thomas  Percival 

Hevwood,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Beniamin  Hey- 
wood,  Bart,  of  CUremont,  Lancasn.  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  dau  of  Thomas  Heywood,  esq.  of 

Hope  End,  Herefordshire.  At  Streatham, 

having  been  previously  married  in  Scotland, 
John,  second  son  of  Charles  Webb,  esq.  of  Hal- 
liar^,  to  Mary-Anne,  third  dau.  of  James  G.  L. 

Trimbey,  esq.  of  Upjier  Tooting.  At  Christ 

Church.  St.  Marylebone.  Edwin  Uumf*,  esq. 
of  Windsor-terr,  Maida  Hill,  to  Elizabeth-Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Clark,  esq.  of  Cunningham- 


pi.  St.  John's  Wood.  At  (Vtnow  ch.  George 

B.  Allen,  esq.  of  Cilrhew,  Pembrokesh.  to  Dora, 
third  dau.  of  the  Ute  Roger  Eaton,  esq.  of  Park- 


glas. 


OBITUARY. 


Pope  Grrgory  XVI. 
1.  At  Rome,  aged  80,  His  Ho- 
Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
The  late  Pope.  Maoro  Capellari,  was 
born  at  Boliono  in  the  Venetian  States,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1765.  and  entered 
at  an  early  age  the  Camaldoli,  a  branch  of 
the  Benedictines.  He  distinguished  him- 
belf  in  his  studies,  aod  in  course  of  time 
became  professor  of  theology  in  his  order. 
He  appears  first  to  have  attracted  the* 
attention  of  a  wider  public  by  the  dialectic 
tale  at  he  displayed  in  1799,  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Tamburini  and  bis  scholars. 
Father  Capellari  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Catholic  Re- 
ligion, instituted  by  Pius  VII.  From 
1801  to  1604  he  resided  at  Rome,  whs 
constant  to  his  attendance  at  its  meetings, 
and  continued  an  annual  dissertation 
tending  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  intention  of  the  discourse 
delivered  in  1801  was  to  show,  that 
"  the  errors  that  have  sometimes  accom- 
panied the  general  consent  of  mankind  on 
the  existence  of  God,  do  not  weaken  the 
force  of  the  general  argument ;"  that  of 
his  discourse  in  1802,  to  prove  that  "the 
natural  law  prescribes  the  rendering  to 
God  an  interior  and  exterior  worship, 
which  is  designated  under  the  name  of 
religion."  In  1803,  he  undertook  to  esta- 
blish that  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  on  the 
seventy  weeks  has  reference  solely  to  the 
Messiah;  and,  in  1804,  that  "the  Chris- 
tian religion  ought  to  be,  and  is  essentially, 
one  in  its  principles  of  faith  and  morals." 

When  Pius  VII.  was  carried  off  from 
Rome,  Father  Capellari  returned  to  the 
Venetian  territory,  aod  joined  several  of 
his  religious  brethren  in  their  monastery 
at  Muraoo,  near  Venice.  For  some  years 
he  taught  in  the  college  established  there 
by  Cardinal  (at  that  time  simply  Father) 
Zurla.  In.  1811,  the  library  of  the  Ca- 
maldoli (already  much  diminished  by  re- 
volutionary plunder)  was  taken  from  them 
and  sold  by  auction.  In  1814,  Father 
Capellari,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
college,  removed  to  Padua.  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  Pius  VII.  and  appointed  successively 
Procurator  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Ca- 
maldoli, and  Abbot  of  St.  Gregory's  on 
Monte  Celio.  He  was  soon  after  nomi- 
nated councillor  of  several  of  the  sacred 
congregations ;  amongst  others,  of  the  su- 
preme tribunal  and  the  Propaganda.  Leo 
XII.  elevated  Father  Capellari  to  the 
purple,  March  21,  1823,  and  in  his  alloca- 
tion to  the  consistory,  intimated  that  the 
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new  cardinal  owed  hi*  promotion  to  "  tht 
innoctnee  ©/  kit  life,  and  the  gravity 
of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  his  Know* 
ledge,  and  his  experience  in  ecclesiastical 
matter*."  He  was  soon  after  nominated 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  arduous 
office  with  unabattng  zeal  and  nativity,  until 
he  was  elected  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

In  the  conclave  of  1828,  Mauro  Capel- 
lari was  one  of  the  Cardinals  most  favoured, 
and  the  most  violently  opposed  by  what 
was  termed  the  Austrian  party.  In  the 
conclave  of  1831  the  Cardinal  Paces,  pro- 
posed by  that  party  of  which  the  Cardinal 
Albani  was  the  hetd,  bad  obtained  during 
a  previous  ballot  19  votes;  but  at  the 
last  one  six  or  seven  votes  escaped  being 
influenced  by  Cardinal  Albani,  and  Car- 
dinal Capellari  obtained  the  majority. 
The  Sacred  College  is  composed  of  57 
members.  He  was  elected  Pope  on  the 
2od  of  February,  1831,  and  sat  on  the 
pontifical  throne  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  XVI. 

•*  Pope  Gregory  filled  the  Pontifical  chair 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  during  a 
period  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  difficulty 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
relations  of  the  Vatican  with  the  temporal 
powers  of  Christendom.    When  the  vote 
ot  the  Sacred  College  summoned  Cardinal 
Capellari  to  the  highest  office  of  the 
Romish  Church,  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830  had  just  inflioted  a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  ecclesiastical  party  in  France, 
and  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had 
sunk  into  exile  and  impotency,  mainly 
from  its  blind  devotion  to  the  ultra-mon- 
tane policy  and  the  religious  bigotry  of  its 
leading  membersand  advisers.  Throughout 
Europe  it  seemed  probable  that  the  great 
contest  of  freedom  and  of  absolutism  in 
matters  of  opinion  and  of  faith,  as  well  as 
of  government,  was  about  to  be  renewed ; 
and  the  convulsions  which  had  paralysed 
the  influence  of  Rome  in  other  states 
threatened  to  destroy  her  security  at  home. 
The  first  foreign  act  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  was  to  plant  the  tricolor 
flag  at  Ancona.    Italy  quivered  in  her 
chains ;  disturbances  broke  out  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  but  especially 
in  the  Papal  States.    It  seemed  as  impos- 
sible to  support  the  crumbling  fabric  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Vatican  as  to 
effect  a  sufficient  reform  of  abuses,  which 
time,  superstition,  and  a  thousand  vices 
had  rendered  inveterate.    The  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  Po  to  support  the 
Payal  Government ;  and  though  the  whole 
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reign  of  Gregory  XVI.  has  been  spent 
upon  a  volcano  on  the  eve  of  an  eruption, 
the  ancient  system  of  Papal  misgovern- 
ment  has  survived  another  Pope  ;  and  he 
leaves  his  temporal  powers  to  his  suc- 
cessor, more  enfeebled,  more  embarrassed, 
more  disgraced  by  the  oppression  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Legations,  but  nevertheless 
not  wholly  lifeless  or  overthrown.  The 
promises  he  made  for  the  reform  of  the 
administration  upon  his  accession  remain 
unfulfilled.  The  natural  tendencies  of  the 
moderate  party  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  of  his  own  amiable  disposition,  were 
overruled  by  the  Cardinals  who  exercised 
power  in  his  name ;  and  his  reign  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  cruelty  in  the  re- 
pression of  political  offences,  and  of  a  most 
bigoted  resistance  to  the  practical  improve- 
ments of  the  age. 

•  "  The  reign  of  Gregory  XVI.  will,  how- 
ever, be  chiefly  remembered  for  the  re- 
markable  activity  which  has  pervaded  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  every  land 
whilst  he  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
and  by  the  great  conflicts  it  was  his  lot  to 
sustain  with  most  of  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world.  Simple  in  his  habits,  narrow 
in  his  ideas,  timid  in  his  manners,  inca- 
pable of  civil  government,  the  Pope 
nevertheless  displayed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  a  vigour  and  a  decision  equal  to 
the  great  emergencies  which  arose  about 
him.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  ail  the 
lore  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  ;  he  was 
conscientiously  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  his  Church  and 
the  performance  of  the  duty  he  owed  her ; 
and  in  this  spirit  of  modest  dignity  he 
guided  the  destinies  of  that  mighty  insti- 
tution, and  governed  the  most  complex 
system  of  spiritual  polity  which  has  ever 
existed  among  men. 

4<  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  French 
revolution,  which  had  so  recently  preceded 
his  election;  but  that  blow  was  destined 
to  be  followed  by  various  events  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  Roman  Church — 
by  controversies  touching  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  of  that  kingdom,  and  striking 
at  the  root  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in 
the  education  of  the  country,  and  by  a 
fierce  contest  between  the  national  spirit 
of  the  French  revolution  and  the  reviving 
influences  of  Christianity.  The  Pope 
ultimately  sacrificed  the  Jesuits  in  France  ; 
but  the  eminent  man  wlio  obtained  that 
concession  as  the  representative  of  King 
Louis  Philippe  nt  the  Court  of  Rome, 
has  since  employed  it  to  strengthen  all  the 
ties  which  once  united  the  Cabinet  of 
France  to  the  Vatican.  Whatever  events 
may  now  be  in  store  for  Italy,  the  nscen- 
dancy  acquired  at  Rome  by  M.  Rossi  is 
an  auspicious  otneu  of  the  service*  he 
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may  render  by  his  adopted  to  his  mother 
country. 

"  The  revolutions  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, the  changes  of  dynasty  and  the  civil 
wars  which  have  devastated  the  Peninsula, 
shook  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
those  states  to  its  foundations,  plundered 
it  of  its  wealth,  and,  we  trust  we  may  add, 
purged  it  of  some  abuses  and  expiated 
some  of  its  crimes.    The  closing  years  of 
the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI.  witnessed  a 
renewal  of  the  relations  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  so  many  ages  between  the 
Sovereigns  of  the   Peninsula  and  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff ;  and  the  government  of 
the  Church  has  once  more  been  re-esta- 
blished in  the  dominions  of  the  Most 
Catholic  and  the  Most  Faithful  Queens. 
In  Belgium,  the  Catholic  cause,  adapting 
itself  with  singular  pliancy  to  the  political 
accidents  of  the  age  and  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  principles  of  national  independ- 
ence and  civil  freedom.    A  new  State  was 
added  to  the  family  of  Europe,  which  owed 
its  rise  to  the  influence  of  an  active  anil 
ardent  priesthood.    In  Ireland  a  similar 
spirit  has  animated  a  large  portion  of  the 
Romish  clergy.   Rut,  upon  the  whole,  the 
policy  of  Gregory  XVI.  has  not  been  to 
foment  by  spiritual  infl         the  intrigue* 
of  political  agitators.    During  his  reign 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  laboured  to  re- 
press rather  than  to  incite  them;  and 
the  Pope  has  more  than  once  reminded 
the  more  zealous  members  of  the  priest- 
hood under  him,  that  they  are  before  all 
things  the  ministers  of   a  religion  of 
peace. 

"  When,  however,  the  principles  or  dis  • 
cipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
invaded  by  the  authority  of  temporal 
governments,  or  by  the  persecutions 
which  have  disgraced  the  reigns  of  some 
contemporary  sovereigns,  Gregory  XVI. 
upheld  with  unflinching  resolution  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  natural  defender. 
The  great  qusrrel  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  Court  of  Berlin,  under  the  late  King 
of  Prussia,  arising  out  of  the  suspension 
and  captivity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, was  one  of  those  occasions  which 
would  have  shaken  all  Europe  to  its  centre 
two  or  tbree  ceuturies  ago,  and  which  even 
now  astonished  the  world  by  a  display  of 
the  firmness  and  authority  with  which  the 
influence  of  Rome  may  resist  even  an  ab- 
solute sovereign.  That  contest  termi- 
nated with  uo  diminution  of  the  claims  of 
the  Church,  and  with  a  great  increase  of 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Germany.  But  ere  long  a 
fresh  cause  of  anxiety  broke  out  in  that 
country,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  schism, 
more  active  and  more  formidable  to  Rome 
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than  any  which  has  occurred  since  the 
Hays  of  Lather ;  but  this  great  movement 
baffled  the  control  of  Rome,  and  its  con- 
sequences may  long  be  felt  by  Popes  who 
have  not  yet  entered  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. 

"We  might  extend  this  summary  of 
event*,  fraught  with  good  or  evil  in  no 
common  measure  to  the  Romish  Church 
and  to  mankind,  by  numerous  incidents 
which  have  marked  the  reign  of  the  late 
Pontiff.    The  ancient  Church  of  Africa 
has  been  reinstated  in  those  regions  which 
witnessed  the  ministry  of  St.  Augustine 
and  the  death  of  St.  Louis.    The  Chinese 
empire  has  been  once  more  opened  to  the 
Propaganda  of  the  Roman  faith,  as  well 
as  to  the  missionaries  of  the  reformed 
Churches.    In  Switzerland,  the  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  presence  of  the  religious 
orders  of  Rome  and  the  property  of  the 
convents  have  recently  reached  the  height 
of  civil  war,  in  which  the  aggression  of 
the  revolutionary  party  was  signally  pu- 
nished under  the  walls  of  Lucerne.  In 
Poland,  the  calamities  of  the  Latin  Church 
have  been  aggravated  to  actual  persecu- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  the  most  glorious  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  Gregory  XVI.  was 
that  in  which,  but  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  stood  before 
him  to  render  an  account  to  that  aged  and 
defenceless  pastor  of  the  members  of  his 
Church  who  had  suffered  for  conscience' 
sake.    The  eloquence  and  energy  of  the 
Pope  on  that  occasion  are  not  forgotten  ; 
and  they  have  not  been,  we  trust,  without 
their  reward. 

"  But  we  must  pause  in  this  rapid  re- 
capitulation of  the  Pontiff* s  reign.  The 
world  can  hardly  present  us  with  a  stranger 
picture  than  that  of  an  Italian  Camaldule 
drawn  by  accident  or  foreign  intrigue  from 
the  retirement  of  his  convent  to  play  his 
part  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  and  to  de- 
vote the  last  years  of  a  protracted  exist- 
ence to  tbe  arduous  duties  of  a  policy 
which  embraces  the  globe  itself.  Some 
other  obscure  monk  will  probably  ascend 
the  vacant  throne.   It  is  said  that  Austria 
and  France  have  already  agreed  upon  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Conclave  will  not  be  pro- 
longed.   Whoever  he  be,  the  task  before 
him  is  one  of  extreme  magnitude.  His 
position  is  the  most  extravagant  of  con- 
trariictions.     One  hundred  and  thirty 
mil  ions  of  Christians  acknowledge  him 
as  their  head  ;  and  the  man  who  assumes 
this  overwhelming  dignity  will  probably 
be  unable  to  maintain  bis  authority  for  six 
months  in  an  Italian  principality  without 
the  assistance  of  an  Austrian  army!"— 
Timet. 


Viscount  Downk. 

May  23.  At  his  seat,  Beningborough 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  in  his  71th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Henry  Dawnay, 
sixth  Viscount  Dawnay  of  the  county  of 
Downe.  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  (1680). 

His  Lordship  was  born  Aug.  20,  1772, 
the  second  son  of  John  fourth  Viscount 
Downe,  by  Laura,  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  William  Burton,  esq.  of  Luffenham, 
co.  Rutland,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Pitt,  esq.  of  Strathfieldsaye,  and 
aunt  to  George  first  Lord  Rivers. 

He  wai  a  member  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  Nov. 
3,  1790.  He  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tories of  Thormanby  and  Sessay,  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  his  elder 
brother  Lord  Down**  in  1 798,  and  to  that 
of  Ashwell  in  Rutlandshire,  by  the  same 
patron,  iu  1803. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother  Feb.  18, 
1832,  he  succeeded  to  the  Irish  Peerage, 
the  English  barony  of  Dawnay  then  be- 
coming extinct. 

His  Lordship  married,  June  6,  1811, 
Lydia,  only  daughter  of  John  Heathcote, 
of  Connintjton  castle,  co.  Huntingdon, 
esq.  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and 
one  daughter :  1.  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Henry  now  Viscount  Downe ;  2.  the  Hon. 
Lydia- Frances-Catharine  ;  and  3.  the 
Hon.  Payan  Dawnay,  born  in  1815. 

The  present  Lord  is  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Rutland.  He  was  boru  in  1812, 
aud  married  in  1843,  Isabel,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Richard  Bagot,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 


Lord  Rodney. 
May  15.  At  his  residence  in  Harley 
street,  aged  61,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Spencer  fifth  Baron  Rodney,  of  Rodney 
Stoke,  co.  Somerset  (178V),  and  a  Baronet 
(1764). 

He  was  horn  on  the  30th  April  1785, 
the  third  son  of  George  second  Lord  Rod- 
ney, by  Anne,  second  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Har- 
ley, uncle  to  the  present  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer. 

He  was  formerly  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls* 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  Oct.  10,  1811.  He  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Elmley,  in  Kent,  in  1805, 
by  All  Souls'  college,  and  resigned  it  in 
1818. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  Oct.  30, 
1843,  on  the  death  of  his  second  brother 
Thomas-James  the  fourth  Lord,  who  was 
a  bachelor,  as  was  the  nobleman  now  de- 
ceased. It  is  now  inherited  by  their  ne- 
phew Robert- Dennett,  only  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Robert  Rodney,  Capt.  R.N.,  who 
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died  in  1826,  by  Anne,  youngest  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Thomas' Dennett,  esq.  of 
Lock  Ashurst,  Sussex. 

The  present  Lord  was  born  in  1820, 
and  was  lately  an  officer  in  the  Scott  fusi- 
lier guards. 


Lord  Wodbhov«k. 

May  29.  At  Kimberley  Park,  Norfolk, 
in  his  7Gth  year,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
second  Baron  Wodehouse  (1797),  and  the 
eighth  Baronet  (1611),  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Gustos  Rotulorum,  and  Vice- Admiral  of 
that  county,  Colonel  of  the  East  Norfolk 
Militia,  and  Lord  Steward  of  Norwich 
Cathedral. 

He  was  born  Jan.  1 1.  1771,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  first  Lord  Wodehouse,  by 
Sophia,  only  daughter  and  beir  of  Charles 
Berkeley,  of  Bruton  Abbey,  co.  Somerset; 
esq.  brother  to  John  fifth  and  last  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratum. 

He  wai  first  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1802, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Coke  and  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  (two  Whigs),  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  elected  on  tbe  elevation  of  Lord 
Wodehouse  (his  father)  to  the  peerage  in 
1797.  On  thin  occasion  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, the  result  of  the  poll  being,  for 

Thos.  Wm.  Coke,  esq.  .  4317 
Sir  Jacob  Astley  .  .  361 2 
Hon.  John  Wodehouse  .  3517 

Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  1806,  in 
opposition  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wind- 
ham. This  election  terminated  as  follows  : 

Thos.  Wm.  Coke,  esq.  .  4118 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  Windham  .  3773 
Hon.  John  Wodehouse  .  3365 

In  1831  (during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father),  be  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  his 
father's  decease,  May  29,  1834.  He  pre- 
ndre! over  the  magistracy  of  the  county 
with  general  satisfaction  ;  and,  though  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Conservatives,  was 
highly  respected  by  alt  parties.  His  lord- 
ship's last  public  act  was  to  give  his  proxy 
to  the  Ministers  on  the  Corn  Bill.  From 
bis  indifferent  health  for  the  last  two  years, 
he  had  in  a  great  degree  abstained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 

His  lordship  married,  November  18, 
1796,  Charlotte- Laura,  only  daughter  and 
beir  of  John  Norris,  esq.  of  Witton 
Park,  co.  Norfolk  (by  Charlotte,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev. 
Edward  Townshend,  Dean  of  Windsor), 
and  by  that  lady,  who  died  on  the  24th  of 
June  last  year,  be  had  issue  six  sons  and 
five  daughters:  1.  Norris-John,  who  died 
in  1819,  aged  twenty-one;  2.  Henry  Wode- 
house, esq.  who  died  April  29, 1834,  hay- 


ing married  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Tbeo- 
phtlus  Thomhagh  Gordon,  esq.  of  Letton, 
co.  Norfolk,  and  leaving  issue  John-Gur- 
don  now  Lord  Wodehouse,  and  Henry,  a 
posthumous  son  ;  3.  The  Hon.  Sophia- 
Laura,  married  in  1825  to  Raikes  Currie, 
esq.  M.P.  for  Northampton  ;  4.  tbe  Hon. 
Edward  Thornton  Wodehouse,  Captain 
R.N.  who  took  the  additional  name  of 
Thornton  on  marrying,  in  1838,  Diana, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, of  Falconer's  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  has 
issue;  5.  tbe  Hon.  Charlotte- Laura ;  6. 
the  Hon.  Henrietta-Laura,  married  in 
1834  to  John  David  Chambers,  esq.  bar- 
rister-at-law  ;  7.  the  Hon.  Berkeley 
Wodehouse,  Colonel  of  tbe  East  Norfolk 
Militia,  who  married,  in  1837,  Fanny,  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  Holmes,  esq.,  of 
Curragh,  Kildare.  and  has  issue  ;  8.  the 
Hon.  Caroline- Elizabeth-Laura,  married 
in  1836  to  John  Whaites,  esq. ;  9.  the 
Hon.  Bertram  Wodehouse,  Cornet  in  the 
4th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  10.  tbe  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Alfred  Wodehouse,  Rector  of  Lite- 
ham,  Norfolk,  who  married  in  1840, 
Emma- Hamilton,  daughter  of  Reginald 
George  Macdooald,  esq.  of  Clanronald, 
and  ncice  to  the  Earl  of  Mount-Edge  - 
cumbe,  and  has  issue;  and,  11.  the  Hon. 
Emma-Laura,  who  died  in  1820.  The 
present  lord  will  attain  his  majority  in 
January  next. 

On  the  13th  June  the  remains  of  the 
late  lo'd  were  consigned  to  the  mausoleum 
at  Kimberley.  Tbe  funeral  was  private, 
and  chiefly  confined  to  the  members  of 
the  family. 

Aom.  the  Hon.  H.  Cureon. 

May  2.  At  bis  residence,  in  Derby, 
aged  81,  the  Hon.  Henry  Cur  son,  Admiral 
of  tbe  Red,  and  uncle  to  Lord  Scarsdale. 

He  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
Nathaniel  first  Baron  Scarsdale,  by  Lady 
Caroline  Colyear,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  secoud  Earl  of  Portmore,  K.T. 
and  Juliana  Duchess  dowager  of  Leeds ; 
and  was  born  on  the  24th  May,  1765.  He 
was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Superb  in 
the  three  general  actions  with  SufTrein,  in 
1782,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Monarch  in  a 
fourth,  in  June.  1783.  He  was  posted  in 
1789,  and  was  Captain  of  the  Pallas  in  Corn- 
wall's retreat.  In  1800  he  commanded 
the  Indefatigable  in  the  expedition  to 
Ferrol,  where  he  captured  the  French  fri- 
gate  Venus  ;  was  subsequently  Captain  of 
the  Elizabeth,  blockading  tbe  Tagus  in 
1808,  and  superintending  the  embarkation 
of  Gen.  Moore's  army  at  Corunna.  He 
became  a  Vice- Admiral  in  1814,  and 
Admiral  in  1830.  He  was  sixth  in  se- 
niority *oo  tbe  list  of  Admirals. 

He  hid  never  married. 
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Sir  John  S.  Sebright,  Bart. 
April  15.  •  At  Turnbam  Green,  aged 
79,  Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  the  se- 
venth Bart,  of  Besford,  co.  Worcester, 
(1626)  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Hertford- 
shire. 

He  was  born  in  Sackville-street,  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  May  23,  1767.  the 
eldest  son  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Joho 
Sebright,  the  sixth  Bart.  M.P.  for  Bath, 
by  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  Edward 
K  night,  esq.  of  Wolverley,  Worcestershire. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Feb.  23,  1794,  and  served  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  in  1797. 
He  represented  that  county  during  eight 
successive  Parliaments,  from  the  general 
election  in  1807  to  that  in  1835.  During 
this  period  there  was  no  contested  elec- 
tion, until  after  the  Reform  act  in  1832, 
when,  as  he  had  always  been  a  stedfast 
Whig,  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll. 

Sir  John  Sebright  married  Aug.  6, 1793, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Richard  Crofts,  of 
Harling  in  Norfolk,  esq.  and  by  that  lady, 
who  died  Aug.  5,  1806,  he  bad  issue  one 
son,  now,  Sir  Thomas  George  Saun- 
ders Sebright,  born  in  1802 ;  and  eight 
daughters  :  viz.  1.  Prederica-Anne  ;  2. 
Emily,  married  iu  1822  to  Frederick 
Franks,  esq.  and  died  the  same  year ;  3. 
Caroline;  4.  Frances-Elizabeth;  5.  So- 
phia, who  died  unmarried  in  1829  ;  6. 
Mary-Anne;  7.  Octavia- Elinor ;  and  8. 
Gertrude,  who  died  in  1 820. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Baronet  were 
removed  for  interment  to  Flamstead  in 
Hertfordshire. 


Major-Gsn.  Sir  H.  Elpiunstonr. 

April  28.  At  Ore  Place,  near  Hastings, 
aged  73,  Major-General  Sir  Howard  El- 
phinstone.  Bnrt.  and  C.B.,  Colonel  Com- 
mandant of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons 
of  John  Elphin stone,  esq.  Capt.  R.N. 
subsequently  Vice- Admiral  and  Lieut.. 
General  in  the  Russian  service,  by  Amelia, 
only  daughter  of  John  Warburton,  esq. 
Somerset  herald  of  arms.  He  was  born 
on  the  4th  March,  1773,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  April  1793.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  taking  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1795  ;  and  in  1801  served  in 
Egypt  in  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  Sir  David  Baird,  in  command 
of  the  Engineers.  In  1806  be  was  in- 
trusted with  a  mission  to  Portugal.  He 
subsequently  proceeded,  under  General 
Whitelock,  with  the  expedition  to  Monte 
Video  in  the  capacity  of  commanding  en- 
gineer. In  1808,  he  embarked  for  Por- 
tugal with  the  Royal  Eugiuecrs,  of  which 


corps  he  was  honoured  with  the  com- 
mand. At  the  battle  of  Roleia  he  rendered 
especial  service,  aod  was  severely  wounded 
in  that  engagement ;  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  decoration  of  a  medal. 
Sir  Howard  served  in  the  Peninsula  from 
1812  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  was 
commanding  engineer  at  the  passage  of 
the  Adour  and  the  blockade  of  and  itortie 
from  Bayoone.  For  his  services  in  Egjpt 
be  had  received  a  medal,  and  a  medal  and 
two  clasps  for  Roleia,  Nivelle,  and  Nive. 
He  was  created  a  Baronet  by  patent  dated 
May  25, 1816,  and  was  nominated  a  C  om- 
mander of  the  Bath.  His  commissions 
were  dated  as  follow  : — Second  Lieute- 
nant, April  24,  1793;  First  Lieutenant, 
Feb.  5,  1796;  Captain,  July  1,  1800  ; 
brevet  Major,  Jan.  1,  1812;  regimental 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  July  21,  18)3;  regi- 
mental Colonel,  Dec.  2.  1824  ;  and  Major- 
General,  Jan.  10,  1837. 

Sir  Howard  Elphinstone  married  on  the 
14th  Feb.  1803,  his  cousin-gennan  Fran- 
ces, eldest  daughter  of  John  Warburton, 
esq.  of  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 
by  Miss  Aldridge,  sister  to  John  Aldridge, 
esq.  Storekeeper  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
M.P.  for  Queenborough.  By  this  lady 
be  had  issue  one  son,  now  Sir  Howard 
Elphinstone,  and  three  daughters.  Fran- 
ces, Harriet,  and  Louisa  ;  the  last  was 
married  in  1832,  to  Robert  Anstruther  of 
Thirdpark,  co.  Fife,  a  Major  in  the  73d 
Foot. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1804, 
and  married  in  1 829,  Elizabeth- Julia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  Jeremiah 
Curteis,  of  Windmill  Hill,  co.  Sussex, 
esq.  by  whom  he  has  a  son  born  iu  1830. 
Sir  Howard  K'phinstone  sits  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Lewes. 


Sir  William  Macgregor,  Bart. 

March  29.  At  Gibraltar,  aged  29, 
Sir  William  Macgregor,  Bart.  (1828), 
Capt.  92d  Highlanders. 

He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Patrick 
Macgreiror,  (the  old  and  faithful  medical 
attendant  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  expired  in  his  arms,)  by 
Bridget,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James 
Glenny,  esq.  of  Quebec.  His  father  died 
in  July  1828,  only  four  months  after  his 
elevation  to  a  baronetcy. 

Sir  William  was  appointed  Ensign  in 
the  18th  Foot,  March  20.  1H35;  Lieute- 
nant March  27,  1*  *9  ;  Captain  92d  Foot, 
since  1842. 

He  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
a  coup  de  told,  received  at  ttte  storrainj 
of  Chingkeangfoo,  having  returned  to 
China  overland  before  his  health  was 
restored,  on  bearing  bis  regiment,  the 
18th,  was  to  be  again  actively  employed, 
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He  is  succeeded  in  the  title  of  Baronet 
by  his  next  brother  Charles,  born  in  1819. 


1790.  He  then  exchanged  into  the  Cold  - 
stream  guards  and  in  April  1793  em- 
barked for  Flanders.  He  joined  the  first 
battalion  at  Tournay,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  bis  right  hand  at  the  battle  of 
Lincelles ;  served  at  the  battle  of  Pa  mare, 
and  at  the  sieges  of  Valenciennes,  where- 
upon he  was  immediately  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy,  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 


General  Sir  Moore  Dibkry,  K.C.B. 

April  19.  In  Upper  Brook-street, 
aged  80,  General  Sir  Moore  Disney, 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Moore 
f,  of  Church  town,  Waterford.  He 

1  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the  1st  Foot  He  served  during  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
Guards  in  1783,  and  served  with  that  "  in  1798,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to 

regiment  to  the  close  of  the  American  the  Heldcr,  and  was  orderly  officer  to 

war.    In  1793  he  waa  ordered  with  bis  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby  on  the  day  of 

regiment  to  join  the  army  in  Flanders,  landing,  and  present  at  the  action  on  the 

and,  after  being  engaged  in  most  of  the  10th  of  September  following.   While  in 

actions  at  that  seat  of  war,  he  returned  Holland  he  succeeded  to  a  company,  with 


with  the  forces  to  England  in  May,  1795. 

In  Dec.  1805  he  was  appointed  Briga- 
dier. General  on  the  home  staff.  In  Jnly 
1806,  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  the 
guards  in  Sicily,  and  in  August  1807  he 
was  appointed  Brigadier-General  in  that 
country.  In  Nov.  1808  he  proceeded  to 
join  the  army  in  Spain,  under  Sir  John 


the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel,  Sept.  o, 
1799.  In  1808  he  went  to  Lisbon  as 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Villiers,  who 
wa.«  appointed  minister  at  the  Court  of 
Portugal  ;  and  in  April,  1809,  returned 
to  England  with  despatches  from  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  and  Mr.  Villiers.  In 
October,  1809,  he  was  promoted  to  Co- 
,  and  was  present  at  the  disastrous  lonel,  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
battle  of  Corunoa,  where  he  commanded  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  on  attaining  the 
a  brigade  of  reserve.  For  his  distin-  rank  of  Major-Geueral  in  1812,  was  ap- 
guished  services  during  that  unsuccessful  pointed  Equerry  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
campaign  he  obtained  a  medal.  In  the  In  June,  1813,  he  was  placed  on  the  staff 
succeeding  year,  he  accompanied  the  of  the  home  district,  as  Major-Genera  I. 
Walcberen  expedition  in  the  command  of  In  1814  he  was  removed  to  the  staff  of 
the  first  brigade  of  Guards.  In  1810  he  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
was  ordered  to  Cadiz  as  second  ia  com-  and  subsequently  joined  that  army  in  com- 
mand, and,  in  the  next  year,  obtained  the  mand  of  the  brigade  of  Provisional  Mili- 
full  command  there.  He  was  appointed  tia  that  bad  volunteered  to  serve  abroad, 
to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  15th  regiment  of  one  battalion  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Foot  in  July,  1814,  and  was  created  a  the  M  arquessof  Buckingham,  another  by 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  in  1815. 
His  commissions  were  dated  as  follows : — 
Ensign,  17th  April,  1783;  Lieutenant  and 
Captain,  3rd  June,  1791 ;  Captain  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  13th  June,   1795 ; 

Colonel,  29th  April,  1802 ;  Major-Gene-  and  Alderney  till  Junei  1821.  He  re- 
ral,  25th  October,   1809  ;  Lieutenant-    ceived  the  rank  of  General  in  Nov.  1841, 


Sir  W.  W.  Wv  on,  and  a  third  by  Col 
Bayly,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Henry. 

In  March,  1816,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernsey,  and 
he  commanded  the  troops  in  Guernsey 


General,  4th  June,  1814  ;  and  General, 
10th  Jan.  1837. 

Sir  Moore  Disney  married  Mary,  widow 
of  Ralph  Sneyd,  of  Belmont,  esq.  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  George 
Cooke  Yarborough,  esq.  of  Streetthorpe, 
Yorkshire.  She  died  on  the  26th  Jan. 
1831. 


General  Sir  Henry  Bayly,  G.C.H. 

April  20.  In  Dover-street,  Piccadilly, 
after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  General  Sir 
Henry  Bayly,  KnL  and  G.C.H.  Colonel 
of  the  8th  Foot. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Colonel  Ni- 
cholas Bayly,  formerly  M.P.  for  An^lcsea, 
by  Frances,  bister-in-law  of  Hugh  Dive, 
esQ. 

He  entered  the  army  as  an  Ensign  on 
the  12th  April,  1783,  and  was  on  half-    his  Lieutenancy  in  the  90th  regiment,  and 
pay  of  the  85th  Foot  from  that  year  to    proceeded  with  it  to  the  West  Indies, 


and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  8th  Foot 
(or  King's  Regiment)  in  the  month  of 
September  of  the  same  year. 

He  was  created  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  1834,  and 
was  knighted  by  King  William  the  Fourth, 
July  18,  1838. 

General  Stratford  Saunders. 
April  2.    At  his  seat,  Golden  Fort,  co. 
Wicklow,  aged  84,  General  Stratford 
Saunders. 

He  was  the  son  of  Morley  Saunders,  of 
Saunders  Grove,  esq.  by  Lady  Martha 
Stratford,  third  daughter  of  John  first 
Earl  of  Aldborough.  He  entered  the 
army  in  Feb.  1778,  having  obtained  an 
Ensigncy  in  the  64th  regiment.  In  De- 
cember of  the  year  following  he  purchased 
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where  he  continued  two  years,  when  the 
regiment  wan  ordered  home,  having  out 
of  one  thousand  men  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  complete  the  establishment  of  the 
commissioned  officers  and  drummers,  the 
rest  having  fallen  by  the  different  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  the  effects  of  the  climate, 
and  in  the  great  hurricane  of  the  year 
1782,  in  which  Lieut.  Saunders  had  his 
arm  broke,  and  one  of  his  legs  dislocated, 
with  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his  baggage, 
for  which  he  received  no  compensation. 
The  regiment  during  the  above  period 
was  actively  employed  against  the  islands 
of  Demerara,  St.  Eustacia,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent. At  the  peace  of  1783  Lieut.  Saun- 
ders was  placed  on  half-pay.  When  Ire- 
land was  threatened  by  an  invasion  from 
the  French,  he  was  employed  in  forming 
two  regiments  of  volunteers,  one  raised 
by  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Aldborough,  and 
the  other  by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  James 
Tynte,  Bart.  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
to  the  6lst  regiment,  which  he  accom- 
panied to  Gibraltar  in  1793.  In  1794  he 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
remained  with  the  regiment  in  the  islands 
of  Martinique  and  St.  Lucie  nearly  two 
years ;  during  which  time  he  was  present 
In  several  engagements  with  the  enemy, 
particularly  those  of  the  Vigic  Gros  Islet, 
Cul  de  Sac,  and  town  of  Carnagie.  He 
returned  to  England  with  the  regiment  iu 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1796. 

In  1798  he  obtained  the  brevet  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  still  remaining  as 
2nd  Major  in  the  61st  regiment;  and  pro- 
ceeded with  it,  in  that  capacity,  to  the 
Cape  of  Hope,  where  he  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  rebellious  Caffres. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  that  service, 
the  regiment  embarked  on  a  secret  expe- 
dition ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Mocho, 
it  was  found  their  object  was  to  dispossess 
the  French  of  the  strong  situations  they 
held  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt : 
forthis  purpose  they  joined  the  army  from 
India,  under  General  Baird,  at  the  ren- 
dezvous at  Coftsire,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded through  the  desert,  and  down  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  where  they  joined 
the  army  under  Lord  Hutchinson  ;  the 
successful  termination  of  whose  opera- 
tions it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention. 

The  regiment,  after  u  period  of  nearly 
two  years'  service  in  Egypt,  proceeded  to 
Malta  in  1803  ;  where  the  command  of 
the  regiment  devolved  on  Lieut. -Colonel 
Saunders,  who  received  his  Lituteuant- 
Colonelcy  the  7th  of  March,  1805,  in 
which  be  continued  through  the  campaign 
with  Sir  James  Craig  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
In  the  latter  island  he  was  left  as  senior 
officer  while  General  Sir  John  Stuart  was 


in  Calabria.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Scylla,  on  the  straits 
between  Calabria  and  Messina.  The  25th 
of  April,  1808,  he  received  the  brevet  of 
Colonel.  From  Scylla  he  accompanied 
the  61st  to  Gibraltar ;  and  iu  June,  1809, 
proceeded  to  Portugal,  and  in  a  separate 
command  joined,  by  forced  marches,  Lord 
Wellington's  army,  five  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Talavera,  where  he  had 
the  honour  of  commanding  the  61st  regi- 
ment, which,  by  his  Lordship's  orders, 
was  particularly  mentioned  for  its  gallantry 
on  that  occasion.  Being  soon  after  this 
memorable  action  attacked  by  a  rheumatic 
complaint,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Lisbon,  after  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  to  Lord  Wellington's 
staff,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, when  the  rank  of  Major*  General 
was  given  to  him  the  4th  of  June,  1811. 
He  was  promoted  to  that  of  Lieut. -General 
July  19,  1821  ;  and  to  that  of  General, 
June  28,  1838. 

Major-Gen.  J.  R.  Lumley. 

March  2.  At  Ferozepore,  India,  Ma- 
jor-General  Sir  James  R.  Lumley,  Colonel 
of  the  9th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  In- 
fantry, and  Adjutaut-general  of  the  army. 

Sir  J.  R.  Lumley  was  the  senior  officer 
in  the  Bengal  army  in  actual  employ,  and 
had  been  so  for  many  years.  He  com- 
manded his  regiment  at  the  first  siege  of 
Bhurtpore  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  and 
had  just  completed  his  fifty  years  in  India 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Justly  may  he 
be  called  the  last  of  the  old  school. 
During  the  period  of  his  service  his 
absence  from  his  duty  was  under  two 
years. 

Major-General  Lumley  was  at  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Isle  of  France  ;  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  campaigns  in  Nepaol, 
in  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816;  and 
in  1817  and  1818  he  served  in  the  grand 
army  with  Lord  Hastings.  He  was  also 
at  Maharajpore  and  Gwalior. 

He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  62d 
Bengal  Native  Infantry  May  11.  1832; 
and  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
Jan.  10.  1837. 


LtKur.-CoL.  Crosse. 

Lately.  At  Ovals  St.  Crosse,  Kington, 
Herefordshire,  Lieut. -Colonel  Joshua 
Crosse,  late  of  the  36th  Foot. 

This  officer  served  in  the  English  militia, 
when  the  French  landed  in  Ireland,  under 
Gen.  Humbert,  and  was  engaged  in  re- 
peated skirmishes  with  the  rebels  in  that 
country,  in  1798.  He  volunteered  into 
the  36th  regiment  in  1799 ;  accompanied 
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ittoBelleisle,  to  assist  the  Chouans  under 
Georges  Cadoudal,  1800 ;  and  was  in  garri- 
son in  Minorca,  when  he  offered  to  resign 
his  commission  and  serve  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  under  Sir  John  Moore. 
He  was  appointed  to  a  Lieutenancy  in 
1803;  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Ha- 
nover,  under  Lord  Cathcart,  in  1803,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  commanding  the  bri- 
gade (8th,  3b'th,  3d,)  ;  went  to  South 
America,  in  1806,  under  Major-Gen.  R. 
Crawfurd  ,  was  attached  to  the  38th  regi- 
ment as  Captain  (having  been  promoted, 
1st  Dec.  1806,  io  the  5th  garr.  batt.)  but 
remained  with  the  36th  in  the  advance, 
until  the  campaign  finished  ;  commanded 
the  skirmishing  party  which  repulsed  a 
body  of  cavalry,  killing  their  commanding 
officer  and  several  of  his  troopers  ;  was 
wounded  by  a  rifle  shot,  in  the  action  of 
the  4th  July,  whilst  covering  the  regiment; 
hit  again  in  entering  the  town  with  the 
storming  party,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the 
5tb  July  ;  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  two  guns,  under  Gen.  Burn?,  from 
the  smallest  of  which  he  drove  the  last 
roan,  who  held  the  drag-rope,  the  tumbril 
being  abandoned  at  the  same  time ;  and 
took  the  commanding  officer  of  artillery 
in  single  combat,  after  disarming  him,  at 
the  outer  castle-gate.    He  was  replaced 
in  the  36th  regiment  in  1807  ;  volunteered 
to  serve  in  Spain  at  the  revolution,  and, 
whilst  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  was 
selected  and  sent  out  to  command  the 
Guerillas.   He  offered  his  services  to  Gen. 
Campbell,  Lieut-Governor  at  Gibraltar, 
the  night  before  the  expedition  sailed  to 
Fuengirola ;  wis  in  the  advance  at  the 
attack  of  the  castle,  and  wounded  in  the 
action  next  day,  whilst  commanding  the 
picket.    Having  joined  the  regiment  of 
foreigners,  beheaded  an  hundred  of  them, 
when  they  advanced  from  the  line.  lu 
1S11  he  volunteered  his  services  at  Ta- 
riffs, in  company  with  a  junior  officer ;  col- 
lected the  Guerillas  of  Aretin  and  neigh- 
bouring  villages,  and  led  them  next  night 
(composing  the  advance)  to  the  attack  and 
capture  of  Vejer-de-la-Frontera ;  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  where  he 
saved  the  life  of  the  General  of  division, 
Count  Ruffin,  second  in  command  to  the 
Duke  of  Belluno,  when  four  fellows  were 
about  to  stab  him,  whom  he  put  to  flight. 
He  joined  the  regiment  in  Spain,  in  June 
1811  ;  was  appointed,  after  the  Salamanca 
campaign,  Military  Commandant  of  San- 
tarem,  and  subsequently  of  Pigueira,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.    A  military  or- 
der was  decreed  him  by  the  Cortes,  in 
1811 ;  and  in  1818,  his  Catholic  Majesty 
conferred  upon  him  the  Crowned  Cross  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Lyuedocb, 
IS 


and  Sir  Michael  Alava.  The  King  of 
France,  in  1815,  decorated  him  with  the 
Order  of  the  Lily. 

Vice-Admiral  Garrett. 

April  15.  At  his  residence  near  Gos- 
port,  after  many  years'  severe  illness, 
aged  72,  Henry  Garrett,  esq.  Vice -Admi- 
ral of  the  White. 

He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Garrett,  esq. 
of  Portsmouth,  and  first  went  to  sea  in 
1787.  in  the  Hebe  frigate,  under  that  dis- 
tinguished officer  the  late  Admiral  Sir  E. 
Thornborough.  He  was  made  a  Lieute- 
nant in  1793,  and  appointed  to  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  98,  the  flag-ship  of  Rear- 
Adni.  Goodall.  During  the  occupation  of 
Toulon,  he  served  on  shore  with  a  party 
of  seamen  belonging  to  that  ship.  He 
commanded  the  Trial  cutter  as  a  Lieute- 
nant, and  during  the  two  or  three  years 
he  bad  her  was  very  successful  in  cap- 
turing a  French  privateer  of  greater  force, 
and  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  a 
French  frigate  and  cutter  off  Havre.  In 
1798  he  was  made  Commander  in  the 
Alecto  fire-ship.  In  1799  he  had  the 
Calypso.  He  got  his  post  commission 
Sept.  16,  1799.  In  the  year  1802  Cap- 
tain Garrett  commanded  the  Texel,  64, 
but  was  paid  off  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
In  1803  he  commanded  the  Southampton 
district  of  Sea  Fencibles  ;  and  for  about 
three  years  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Kent,  Ville  de  Paris,  and  Royal  Sove- 
reign ships  of  the  line.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Victualling  department 
at  Deptford,  and  held  it  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  same  de- 
partment at  Gosport,  and  also  made  Go- 
vernor of  Haslar  Hospital,  the  two  offices 
being  combined ;  and  be  retained  them 
until  1810,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be 
a  retired  flig  officer. 

He  became  a  widower  in  1812.  His 
eldest  son,  acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Cur- 
lew, died  at  Bombay  in  1819.  Hiscister 
was  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Purvis. 


Rkar-Adm.  R.  T.  Hancock. 

March  5.  At  his  residence  in  Wey- 
mouth, in  his  82d  year,  Rear-Admiral 
Richard  Turner  Hancock. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  1778,  and  was 
Midshipman  of  the  Formidable  in  Rod- 
ney's action  in  1782.  He  was  made  a 
Lieutenant  in  17H9.  He  served  for  eleven 
years  as  Senior  Lieutenant,  an  J  held  that 
rank  in  the  Hussar,  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Beresford,  in  the  action  off  the 
Chesapeake,  wbeu  two  English  sail  beat 
off  a  squadron  of  six  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
In  1800  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Commander,  and  posted  Sept.  25,  180C. 
He  subsequently  served  as  fla^- Cap  tain  to 
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Rear-Adm.  the  Hon.  Michael  de  Courcy, 
on  the  South -American  station,  where  he 
*a«s  in  command  of  the  Foudroyant  at  the 
period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Family 
in  the  Brazils.  Captain  Hancock  at* 
traded  the  notice  aod  esteem  of  the  Re- 
gent, who  offered  him  an  order  of  knight* 
hood;  bat  a  decoration  not  purchased  by- 
service  before  the  enemy  was  modestly 
declined,  and  the  Regent  then  presented 
Captain  Hancock  with  his  portrait  set 
with  diamonds  in  a  valuable  gold  snuff- 
box. Rear- Adm.  Hancock  obtained  his 
flag- rank  at  the  list  general  promotion, 
made  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  Nov.  1841. 

Of  his  family  by  his  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Kinnier,  one 
son.  Lieut.  James  Kinnier  Hancock,  R.N. 
obtained  his  present  rank  in  1443,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  Captain,  for  ser- 
vices in  China. 


Commander  Cawley,  R.N. 

April  29.    At  Plymouth,  in  bis  77th 
year,  Commander  John  Cawley. 

He  was  Midshipman  of  the  Barfleur, 
and  was  slightly  wounded  in  Lord  Howe's 
action  of  the  glorious  1st  of  June,  1794  ; 
subsequently  Mate  of  the  Providence  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery  from  1794  to  1798  ; 
was  made  a  Lieutenant  in  1800  ;  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Dtedalus,  and  commanded  a 
gun-boat  at  the  blockade  of  Batavia  and 
dt  st ruction  of  the  dockyard  ;  in  the 
Straits  of  Bancs  engaged  a  fleet  of  proas, 
sinking  five  and  capturing  one,  and  was 
severely  injured  by  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine ;  Lieutenant  of  the  Couragieux 
at  the  capture  of  Linois'  squadron,  and  of 
the  Potnone  at  the  capture  of  St  Sebas- 
tian in  1813,  and  commanded  the  Grecian 
cutter  in  the  West  Indies,  and  destroyed 
a  pirate  schooner  mounting  eight  guns, 
and  three  gun-boats,  in  1823.  Having 
served  aud  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Lieutenmt  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
was  made  Commander  io  1825,  and  in 
1837  had  a  Greenwich  out-pension  of  65/. 
per  annum  conferred  upon  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Sobbll. 

March  24.  At  Venice,  in  his  70th  year, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Sorell,  K.  H. 
British  Consul-general  for  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  states. 

This  distinguished  officer  and  worthy 
man  entered  the  army  in  1795,  by  pur* 
chase,  as  an  Ensign  in  the  second  Bat- 
talion of  the  84th  regiment,  and  having 
been  promoted  to  i  Lieutenancy  in  the 
same  corps,  ae  nbarked  with  the  first 
battalion,  and  joined  the  second  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  two  bat- 
talions were  consolidated.    In  1798  a 
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war  with  Tippoo  Saib  having  become  im- 
minent, the  84th  regiment  proceeded  from 
the  Cape  to  India.    Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival Lieut.  Sorell  was  placed  on  the  staff 
of  an  expedition  which  proceeded  to  the 
Red  Sea  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Perim.     His  health  having  suffered 
severely  by  the  hardships  of  the  service, 
he  returned  to  Europe  on  a  sick  certifi- 
cate, and  succeeded  to  a  company  in  the 
year  1801,  and  in  1803  was  placed  on  the 
Home  staff  as  Major  of  Brigade.   In  IHOj 
be  joined  the  expedition  under  General 
Baird  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as 
Assistant  Adjutant -general,  and  was  sent 
forward  in  a  frigate  on  a  special  mission 
to  St.  Helena.    Having  returned  from 
the  Cape,  he  was  promoted  in  1807  to  a 
majority  in  Bradshaw's  Levy,  and  in  180H 
he  served  as  Military  Secretary  and  Aid- 
de-Camp  to  Sir  David  Baird  in  Spain, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna. 
He  afterwards  served  till  the  peace  as 
Assistant  Quartermaster- general  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Great  Britain;  and 
in  1814  became  Lieut. -Colonel  by  brevet. 
In  1R20  be  went  to  Ireland,  and  served 
as  Military  Secretary  in  that  country 
under  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  Samuel 
Achmuty,  and  in  1827  he  retired  from 
the  service,  retaining  his  rank  as  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  in  the  army. 

In  18.10  Colonel  Sorell  was  appointed 
to  the  Consular  service  in  Spain,  from 
whence  he  was  ordered,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal,  to 
Oporto,  and  was  present  rather  as  a  Po- 
litical Agent  than  as  Consul,  daring  the 
whole  of  the  blockade  and  siege  of  that 
city.     His  conduct  was  considered  by 
Government  as  giving  him  a  claim  to  spe- 
cial approbation,  and  be  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Royal  Guelphic  Order. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  Consul-general 
for  the  Lombardo- Venetian  states;  and 
his  departure  from  Oporto  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  grateful  acknowledgments  and 
regrets  of  all  the  British  residents,  (who 
presented  him  with  a  very  handsome  sil- 
ver vase,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  grati- 
tude and  esteem)  and  every  class  of  the 
population  over  whose  interests  and  safety 
he  had,  in  those  days  of  peril  and  diffi- 
culty, constantly  watched.    In  1838  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  created  him  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  royal  military  order  of 
San  Bento  d'Avis,  which  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  was  graciously  pleased  to 
permit  him  to  accept. 

In  1836  Sir  Thomas  Sorell  was  in- 
structed to  move  his  residence  frcm  Milan 
to  Trieste,  where  he  was  stationed  during 
the  last  ten  years  ;  and  his  health,  already 
muc  h  impaired  by  active  service  in  three 
quarters  of  the  globe,  was  seriously  date* 
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riorated  by  the  rapid  and  constant  changes 
of  temperature  to  which  that  seaport 
is  subject ;  nor  could  the  mineral  waters, 
to  which  he  had  recourse,  subdue  the 
disease— congestion  of  blood  to  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  complaint  had  become 
too  confirmed  for  him  to  derive  any  bene- 
fit even  from  the  climate  of  Venice, 
whither  he  obtained  permission  to  trans- 
fer his  residence,  and  where  he  arrived  in 
Oct.-  1845.  At  Christmas  the  malady 
returned  with  increased  force,  and  resisted 
every  effort  of  medical  aid.  His  inter- 
ment took  place  on  the  27th,  with  such 
military  honours,  rendered  by  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick  in  person,  and  by  the 
Imperial  staff,  as  are  usually  paid  to  a 
General  Officer  in  the  Austrian  service; 
his  memory  receiving  also  every  distinc- 
tive mark  of  respect,  both  from  the  Arch- 
duke Viceroy,  and  from  all  the  imperial 
military  and  civil  authorities,  aa  well  as 
from  the  English  then  at  Venice. 


Edward  Thomas  Foley,  Esq. 
March  30.    At  Stoke  Edith  Park,  He- 
refordshire, aged  54,  Edward  Thomas 
Foley,  esq.  D.C.L. 

He  was  cousin  of  Lord  Foley,  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  was  born  Dec.  21,  1791,  the  elder  son 
and  heir  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Foley,  M.P. 
for  co.  of  Worcester  1774-1803,  (second 
son  of  the  first  Lord,)  by  his  second  wife 
and  cousin  Eliza-Maria  Foley,  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Hodgetts,  of  Prestwood, 
co.  Stafford,  esq.  He  was  a  member  of 
Braxenose  college,  Oxford,  where  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1812,  and  afterwards  that  of  D.C.L. 

Mr.  Foley  served  as  sheriff  for  Here- 
fordshire in  1815.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Ludgershall  in  182G-1830  and  1831  ; 
and  for  his  uative  county  at  the  general 
elections  of  1832,  1835,  and  1837.  He 
retired  from  Parliament  in  1841  ;  the  en- 
feebled state  of  his  health  rendering  him 
incapable  of  enduring  the  fatigues  attend- 
ant upon  that  honourable  position. 

Mr.  Foley  was  a  consistent  supporter 
of  constitutional  principles.  He  opposed 
the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  Disabili- 
ties in  IS'.'U,  and  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831. 
In  private  life  he  was  sincerely  respected 
and  beloved,  as  a  husband,  from  his  de- 
voted affection  ;  as  a  brother,  from  his 
unexampled  paternal  affection ;  as  a  land- 
lord, from  his  great  consideration ;  and 
as  a  poor  man's  friend,  from  his  unvary- 
ing benevolence. 

Mr.  Foley  married,  Aug.  16,  1832, 
Lady  Emily  Graham,  fourth  daughter  of 
James  third  Duke  of  Montrose ;  and  to 
her  ladyship,  who  survives  him,  without 


issue,  he  has  made  an  absolute  bequest  «f 

his  immense  estates. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  the  7th 
April,  when  his  mortal  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  family  vault  in  Stoke  Edith 
church-yard.  It  is  calculated  that  2000 
persons  were  present.  The  procession 
moved  from  the  mansion  in  the  following 
order  :— 

Servants  of  the  deceased. 

Medical  Attendants. 

The  Body,  attended  by  the  following  Pall 
Bearers  : 

Rev.  W.  Dowding.  Rev.  J.  H.  Maple  ton. 
Rev.  T.  Phillips.     Rev.  T.  Romney. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Bird.    Rev.  J.  P.  Sill. 
Rev. F.Merewether.  Rev.  J.  Hughes. 
Rev.  L.  E.  Brown.  Rev.  R.  J.  Wright. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Phelps.  Rev.  C.  J.  Bird. 

Chief  Mourners. 

Sir  H.  Lambert,  Bt.  Viscount  Gage. 
Earl  Powis.  Lord  W.  Graham. 

Hen.  Lambert, esq.  Hon.  Hen.  Gage. 
Viscount  Clive.      Chas.  Lambert,  esq. 
R.  F.  Onslow,  esq.  Lord  Foley. 

Agents  of  the  late  Mr.  Foley  ;  C.  A. 
Mason,  esq.,  Mr.  Roberts,  —  Barneby, 
esq. 

Forty  Tenants,  two  and  two.  ' 

Tradesmen,  &c.  &c. 

The  service  was  read  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Onslow,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Foley. 

William  Henry  Ashhurst,  Esq. 

June  3.  At  Waterstock,  Oxfordshire, 
in  his  68th  year,  William  Henry  Ash- 
hurst, esq.  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  ma- 
gistrate for  that  county,  and  formerly  one 
of  its  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Mr  Ashhurst  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William  Henry  Ashhurst,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  by  Grace, 
daughter  of  Robert  Whalley,  M.D.  of 
Oxford. 

He  succeeded  Ids  father  at  Waterstock 
in  1807,  and  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire  in  1810. 

During  fifteen  years  he  represented  the 
county  in  Parliament,  and  withdrew  from 
the  representation  in  the  year  1 830 ;  though 
if  he  had  chosen  to  continue  in  that  pub- 
lic position,  no  one  could  have  doubted 
of  his  triumphant  return,  in  the  election 
of  that  year.  He  was  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
his  calm  and  admirable  discharge  of  that 
onerous  office,  with  the  manly  and  benevo- 
lent character  of  his  countenance,  will  long 
be  remembered.  Forgotten  the  latter 
will  not  be,  even  after  the  generation  who 
personally  remember  him  have  passed 
away,  so  long  as  the  excellent  portrait, 
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painted  for  the  County  Hall,  retains  its 
colours.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Society,  to  which 
office  be  was  elected  in  1837,  and  a  Trustee 
of  Dr.  RadcliftVs  Charity.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  time ;  indeed  an 
accident  with  which  he  met  some  months 
since,  by  a  fall  from  his  gig,  must  have 
been  a  severe  shock  to  him.  He  was, 
however,  able  to  preside  at  a  Protection- 
ist meeting  last  November  in  Oxford,  and 
has  since  then  occasionally  joined  the 
bench  of  magistrates.  But  symptoms  of 
dropsy  caused  serious  apprehensions  to  be 
entertained  by  his  friends.  The  disease, 
as  is  often  the  case,  increased  rapidly  at 
the  last,  and  was  suddenly  fatal. 

His  death  has  thrown  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  county  ;  cheerful,  generous, 
and  good,  he  fulfilled  the  character  of  a 
thorough  English  country  gentleman, 
combined  with  that  of  the  higher  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian  ;  and  he  is  followed  to 
the  grave  by  the  tears  and  blessings  of 
many,  by  the  respect  and  regret  of  all. 

G.  R.  M.  Ward,  Esq. 
May  23.   At  Kensington,  aged  46, 
George  Robert  Michael  Ward,  esq.  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
Deputy  High  Steward  of  that  University. 

This  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mchael  Ward,  Rector  of 
Stiffkey  and  Marston,  in  Norfolk,  who  died 
in  1841,  (Vide  Gent.  Mag.  March  1842, 
p.  334),  and  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  obtained 
the  distinction  of  being  placed  in  the  2nd 
class,  both  in  Classics  and  in  Mathematics, 
after  his  examination  for  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  Hilary  Term,  1822. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Ion,  June  19,  1822. 

In  1840  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  Statutes  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
as  the  first  in  a  series  of  all  the  Collegiate 
Codes.  This  was  followed,  in  1841,  by 
the  publication  of  the  Statutes  of  All 
Souls,  with  a  long  explanatory  preface. 
In  1843  appeared  a  translation  of  the 
Foundation  Statutes  of  Bishop  Fox,  for 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  a. d.  1517, 
to  which  was  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the 
Bishop.  This  last  publication  was  under- 
taken at  the  entire  charge  of  James  Hey. 
wood,  esq.  of  Acresfield,  near  Manchester, 
and  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge  ;  and 
Mr.  Ward  was  actively  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  publication  of  other  colle- 
giate statutes  in  continuation  of  the  same 
series,  until  within  a  very  short  time  of  his 
decease. 

Mr.  Ward's  death  occurred  under  very 
melancholy  circumstance*  at  the  bouse  of 
his  brother.  Dr.  Ogier  Ward,  at  Ken- 


sington. It  is  supposed  that,  to  avoid 
seeing  a  physician,  he  endeavoured  to  climb 
from  one  balcony  to  another,  and,  in  so 
doing,  fell  on  some  rails,  the  spikes  of 
which  entered  his  abdomen,  and  he  died 
in  about  an  hour  afterwards.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  he  re* 
ceived  by  falling  from  a  window,  being  at 
the  time  of  unsound  mind." 


Peter  Purcell,  Esc. 

May  25.    In  Rutland-square,  Dublin, 
Peter  Purcell,  esq. 

He  was  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Purcell, 
and  has  been  thus  noticed  in  one  of  the 
Dublin  papers  :  "  Ardpntly  devoted  to  his 
business  Mr.  Purcell  long  absented  him- 
self from  the  arena  of  public  life,  but 
when  he  entered  the  lists  he  took  the 
popular  side  and  became  a  bold  and  en- 
thusiastic assertor  of  popular  rights  and 
privileges.    His  political  career  was  short, 
and  may  admit  of  comment ;  but  on  his 
retirement  from  the  scene  be  commenced 
a  course  of  practical  utility,  which  has  sel- 
dom if  ever  been  equalled  by  any  private 
individual  in  this  country.   His  knowledge 
of  husbandry,  and  of  the  vast  consequence 
to  the  Irish  people  of  general  and  extended 
employment,  led  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  subject ;  and  while  the  public  mind 
was  much  distracted,  in  the  year  1H40,  by 
the  circulation  of  principles  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  unsound  and  injurious,  he 
published  his  memorable  letters  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  institution,  with  which 
bis  name  has  since  been  identified.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  social 
condition  of  her  inhabitants,  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
the  employment  of  her  rural  population, 
he  embodied  his  sentiments  in  an  appeal 
which  was  responded  to  by  all  classes  ; 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  now  stands  as  a  living  record  of 
the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
public.     While  others  were  distracting 
the  public  mind  with  abstract  questions, 
Mr.  Purcell  stood  forth  to  preach  the  ar- 
guments of  reason  and  common  sense,  and 
to  teach  all  classes  of  society  that  there 
was  no  short  cut  to  national  or  individual 
prosperity ;  that  in  the  application  of 
labour  to  the  cultivation  of  soil,  and  the  * 
introduction  of  new  and  acknowledged 
improvements  in  husbandry,  lay  the  chitf 
hope  of  elevating  the  prospects  of  this 
country,  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
its  suffering  inhabitants." 
Mr.  Pureell  is  reported  to  have  been 
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100          Obituary.— Count  Cassini*— Rev.  G.  Newly.  [July,; 

exceedingly  wealthy,  having  amassed  a  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  historical 

fortune  amounting  to  something    like  inquirer.  Community  of  name  and  blood 

170,000/.  magnifies  even  the  a&,«>regate  accounts  of 

  the  successes  of  the  Cassiuis,  the  Ber- 

Couxt  Cassini.  nouillis,  the  Lemonniers.  the  Maraldis, 

Oct.  18,  1845.   Aged  97.  Jacques  Do-  the  Lalandes,  and  the  Herschels." 

mink  Cassini,  Count  Cassini,  the  dis-   

tinguished  astronomer.  Rkv.  George  Xewby. 

From  1G71  to  1793,  that  is,  from  the  May  H.    At  Whickhatn,  Durham,  aged 

foundation  of  the  Paris  Observatory  till  67,  the  Rev.  George  Newby,  Rector  of 

the  period  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  oc-  that  parish. 

cupied  by  the  four  Cassinis  in  succession.  This  worthy  and  excellent  parish  priest 
The  last  of  these,  the  Count  Cassini,  whose  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Newby,  formerly  master 
'leach  we  now  record,  was  for  some  years  of  Barningham  school,  in  the  county  of 
director  of  the  Observatory,  member  of  York,  and  received  his  education,  it  is 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  subsequently  believed,  at  the  College  of  St.  Bees  in 
"  of  the  Institute.  In  1789  he  made  a  pre-  Cumberland.  He  becaru-  -naster  of  the 
sent  to  the  National  Assembly  of  the  great  Grammar-school  of  Wiii  .on-le-Wear,  co. 
map  of  France,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Durham,  which  he  long  conducted  with 
operation  of  dividing  it  into  departments,  great  reputation  and  success  ;  and  held  a 
in  doing  which  he  assisted.  He  was,  how*  small  church  preferment  in  connection 
ever,  driven  out  of  office  by  the  National  therewith.  About  1831,  on  the  removal 
Convention,  at  the  time  when  he  was  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cundill,  Vicar  of  Stockton- 
pressing  xi j ton  them  the  re- construction  of  upon -Tees,  in  the  same  county  and  dio- 
the  Observatory  and  the  introduction  of  cese,  to  the  living  of  Conisdiffe,  Mr.  New- 
modern  instruments.  In  1804  the  im-  by  succeeded  him  as  Vicar  of  Stockton  ; 
perial  government  gave  him  the  cross  of  and  soon  after  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  legion  of  honour  ;  and  when  the  In-  Stockton  Vicarage ;  to  which,  at  his  pri- 
■titute  was  converted  into  the  Royal  vate  expense,  he  added  various  fresh 
Academy,  he  was  named  a  member,  in  buildings,  and  considerably  improved  and 
1816.  repaired  the  old  parsonage  house.  This 
His  works  were, — "  A  Voyage  made  by  preferment  he  held  about  fourteen  years  : 
the  order  of  the  King,  in  1768  and  1769,  and  perhaps  no  previous  Vicar  of  that  town 
to  prove  the  Marine  Watches  invented  by  gained  greater  or  more  deserved  respect 
M.  Leroy  ;"  "A  Voyage  made  to  Cali-  than  Mr.  Newby.  Though  the  value  of  his 
fomia  by  the  late  Cbappe  d'Autcroche  benefice  was  small,  and  his  parochial  du- 
44  On  the  Influence  of  the  Vernal  Equinox  ties  onerous,  bis  charity  and  beneficence  to 
and  the  Snmmer  Solstice  on  the  Declina-  the  poor  were  so  extensive  as  to  be  quite 
tion  and  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  proverbial  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by 
Needle ;"  "  Detail  of  the  Operations  in  those  well  acquainted  with  his  habits, 
France,  in  1787,  for  uniting  the  Observa-  that  his  private  purse  was  never  closed  to 
tions  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  ;"  "  Me-  any  object  of  merit,  affliction,  or  poverty 
moirs  towards  composing  a  History  of  within  the  precinct*  of  his  paiish.  During 
France  and  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  his  residence  at  Stockton,  Trinity  Church 
followed  by  a  Life  of  Cassini,  the  first  of  in  that  town  was  erected  ;  Mr.  Newby 
the  name,  written  by  himself.'*  (The  having  been  one  of  its  most  strenuous 
works  of  the  predecessors  of  his  family  projectors. 

will  be  found  enumerated  in  Watt's  Bib-  Having  gained  the  respect  and  affection 

Hotbeca  Britannica.)  of  all  classes  at  Stockton- upon -Tees — 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  recent  annual  even  of  those  whom   many  clergymen 

report  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon-  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  concili- 

don,  that  "  Though  the  Count  had  retired  ating — Mr.  Newby  had  conferred  upon 

from  the  pursuit  of  astronomy  long  before  him  in  1844.  by  Bishop   Maltby,  the 

the  formation  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  Rectory  of  Whickham,  also  in  the  county 

and  was  not,  therefore,  one  of  our  asso-  and  diocese  of  Durham  (a  living  of  about 

dates,  it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  double  the  value  of  Stockton  vicarage)  ; 

pass  over  in  silence  the  extinction  of  this  and  on  bis  collation  thither,  bisparishion- 

ancient  hereditary  race  of  astronomers,  era  of  Stockton-upon-Tees  presented  him 

Though  such  an  hereditary  dynasty  was  with  plate,  in  testimony  of  tbeir  high 

not  found  very  favourable  to  the  interests  sense  of  his  able  and  meritorious  discbarge 

of  astronomy,  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the  of  his  duties. 

ideas  and  methods  of  its  founder  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Newby  was  (in  a  Wood's  sense) 

introducing  acknowledged  improvements  "  a  true  son  of  the  Church."  Warm 

from  time  to  time,  family  groups  of  dis-  hearted,  friendly,  charitable  to  the  poor, 

tinguished  philosophers  must  always  be  manly,  firm,  honest,  upright  and  consci- 


;.  ... 
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entioua  in  every  action  of  bis  life,  his 
general  character  for  worth  and  integrity 
rendered  him  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  caused  bim  to  be  respected 
wherever  his  name  was  known. 

He  married  Miss  Crawford,  by  whom 
he  had  thu-e  son?  and  one  daughter. 
One  of  his  younger  sons,  the  Rev.  George 
Newby.  Curate  of  Stockton  (.'A.M.  of 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge),  prede- 
ceased him  unmarried  ;  and  his  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Warded, 
Rector  of  Winlaton,  Durham.  His  two 
surviving  sons,  both  unmarried,  are,  Wil- 
liam Crawford  Newby,  esq.  a  solicitor  at 
Stockton-upmvTees,  (late  of  the  firm  of 
Bayley  and  Newby,  who  dissolved  partner- 
ship a  few  months  aiyo)  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mark  Newbv,  who  has  Church  prefer- 
ment in  the  North. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  26.  At  Thorpe  Green,  aged  47. 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Robinson,  M.A.  Curate 
of  Great  Ouseburn,  Yorkshire. 

At  Brighton,  in  his  32d  year,  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Spalding,  late  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1844. 

Lately.  At  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Ardayh,  for  twenty-uine  years 
Rector  of  Moyglere,  co.  Meath. 

April  1.  At  Dalston,  Cumberland, 
aged  78,  the  Rev.  Waller  Fletcher,  Vicar 
of  Dalston  and  Lazonby,  Chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle  and  a  Prebendary 
of  York.  He  was  originnlly  from  Derby- 
shire, and  was  tutor  to  the  present  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart, 
and  all  the  sons  of  the  tate  Sir  James 
Graham,  of  Netherby.  He  succeeded 
Archdeacon  Haley  in  the  vicarage  of  Dal- 
ston, in  1793,  on  the  collation  of  Bishop 
Vernon,  now  Archbishop  of  York.  Four 
years  after,  Mr.  Fletcher  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Grisdale. 
who  survives  him  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in-law,  in  1B14,  he  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  chancellorship  of  the  diocese. 
He  has  left  but  one  surviving  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Hodgson,  est),  of 
Salkeld-hall,  recently  high  sheriff  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  suddenly  seized 
with  his  fatal  illness  when  performing 
divine  service  on  Sunday.  March  29. 

April  'I.  Aged  52,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Demainbray,  Rector  of  Barchcston,  War- 
wickshire. He  was  of  Pembroke  colle  ge, 
Oxford,  and  was  instituted  to  his  livmg  in 
18:19. 

Aged  47,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Trebrck, 
Vicar  of  Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire.  He 
was  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  was 
presented  to  his  living  in  1833  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely. 


April  3.  At  Stourtoo,  Wilts,  aged  38, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Peter  Hoarr,  M.A. 
Rector  of  that  parish.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Peter  Richard  Hoare.  esq.  of 
Kelsey  Park,  Kent,  by  Arabella- Penelope- 
Eliza,  second  dau.  and  co-heir  of  James 
Greene,  of  Turton,  co.  Lane.  esq.  He 
was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1830;  nnd  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Stourton,  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Richtrd  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart,  in  1832.  Mr.  Hoare  was 
unmarried. 

April  4.  At  Atherstone,  Warwickshire, 
aged  74,  the  Rev.  John  Milchcl,  Rec- 
tor of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas 
Cole- abbey  and  Su  Nicholas  Olaves,  in 
the  City  of  London.  He  was  of  Wor- 
cester college.  Oxford,  M.A.  1797,  and 
was  presented  to  his  living  in  1817. 

At  Tollington  Park,  Islington,  aged 
30,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Claude  Meffre, 
Chaplain  to  the  French  Hospital,  Bath 
Street,  London. 

April  5.  At  his  father's  residence, 
Scarborough,  aged  27,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Moorsom.  B.A.  Vicar  of  Seaham,  Dur- 
ham. He  was  of  University  college, 
Oxford. 

April  9.  In  London,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
Henry  bbth  Count  Reus*,  of  the  house  of 
Kostritz,  in  Voigtland.  The  Count  was 
the  minister  of  the  Moravian  chapel  at 
Bath,  from  the  autumn  of  1821,  to  the 
salne  time  in  1826. 

In  (ireville-street,  Brunswick-square, 
aged  74,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wright,  late 
Curate  of  Tuddenham,  near  Ipswich. 

April  14.  At  Kenninghall,  Norfolk, 
aged  7*,  the  Rev.  William  Killett,  Vicar 
of  that  parish.  He  was  of  Pembroke 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1792,  and  was 
presented  to  hi*  living  in  1820,  by  Dr. 
Sparke.  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  patron. 

April  16.  At  the  r»r>ideoce  of  his  uncle 
the  Rev.  J.  Shackley,  York,  aged  25,  the 
Rev.  James  Richardson,  B.A.  nephew  to 
the  Rev.  F.  Richardson,  and  great- nephew 
to  the  Rev.  James  Richardson,  Sub- 
Chanter  of  York  cathedral. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  73,  the  Rev. 
William  Morgan  Whalley,  Incumbent  of 
Wallham  Holy  Cross,  Essex,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1795  by  the  trustees. 

April  1.9.  At  Exmouth,  Devonshire, 
aged  42,  the  Rev.  Henry  DaviesWard,M.A. 
Vicar  of  Felmersham.  Bucks.  He  was 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  M.A.  1828, 
and  was  presented  to  his  living  by  that 
society  in  1627. 

April  '22.  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gregg,  Curate  of  St.  Cath  erine's,  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  John  Pope,  M.A.  late  of  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  Minister  of 
Barrieficld  church,  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada. 
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April  25.  At  Kirkhaugh,  Northumber- 
land, aged  43,  the  Rev.  Edward  Big  land, 
Rector  of  that  pariah,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1835  by  Mrs.  Richardson. 

At  Malta,  aged  26,  the  Rev.  Armitaoe 
Forbes. 

At  Maclorligh  rectory,  the  Rev.Richard 
Jephson  Rot  he,  Rector  of  Kilmichael,  co. 
C6rk. 

April  26.  At  Cornworthy  vicarage,  De- 
vonshire, aged  97,  the  Rev.  Chat.  Barter, 
for  seventeen  years  Vicar  of  that  parish, 
to  which  he  was  instituted  in  1 775,  it  being 
in 'his  own  patronage.  He  was  father  of 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Barter,  Warden  of  Win- 
cheater  college. 

April  27.  In  Regent  Street,  West- 
minster, the  Rev.  Richard  Q.  Shannon, 
Rector  of  Clonmethan,  co.  Dublin,  and  a 
Prcbendarv  of  St.  Patrick's. 

April  29.  At  his  residence,  near  Balli- 
bay,  Ireland,  the  Rev.' Hercules  Langrishe. 

At  Wexford,  aged  54,  the  Rev.  James 
White,  Rector  of  BaUybrennan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  and  formerly  Chaplain 
to  Bethel  Chapel,  Kingstown. 

Suddenly,  of  paralysis,  in  the  chapel  of 
Berse  Drelincourt,  near  Wrexham,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
the  tame,  and  of  Minera,  to  which  united 
chapelries  he  was  collated  in  1819  by  Dr. 
Luxmoore,  then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

May  1.  Aged  32,  the  Rev.  James  Ex- 
ley  Adams,  B.A.  of  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
ford, eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Exley  Adams,  of  Mel  bury 
Abbas,  Dorsetshire. 

At  Brock  burst,  near  Gosport,  aged  25, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  William  Ryle,  M.A. 
Incumbent  of  Elson,  and  Fellow  of 
Brazenosc  college,  Oxford. 

May  2.  At  Ridlington,  Rutlandshire, 
aged  74,  the  Rev.  Charles  Swann,  Rector 
of  that  parish,  and  of  Edmondtborpe,  co. 
Leicester.  He  was  presented  to  the  former 
living  in  1804  by  Sir  G.  N.  Noel,  Bart, 
and  to  the  latter  in  1811,  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon. 

May  6.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged 
53,  the  Rev.  Philemon  Pownall  Bastard, 
late  Rector  of  Han  worth,  Middlesex, 
Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ten- 
terden.  He  wan  the  last  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Edmund  Bastard,  esq.  of  Sharp- 
ham,  Devonshire. 

At  Discove,  near  Bruton,  aged  69,  the 
Rev.  John  Goldesbrough,  B.D.  Rector  of 
Slymbridge,  Glouc.  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Redlynck,  Somerset.  He  was  of  Corpus 
Christ!  college,  Cambridge,  M.A.  1799  ; 
was  presented  to  Slymbridge  in  1813  by 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  to  Red- 
lynch  in  the  same  year,  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  Bart. 


May  7.  At  Kingsdowm  Bristol,  th€ 
Rev.  Thomas  William  West,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Lewis  R.  West. 

May  8.  At  Aston  Cantlow,  Warw. 
aged  78,  the  Rev.  Richard  Simcoe  Carles, 
Vicar  of  that  parish,  to  which  he  was  in- 
stituted in  1809,  the  advowson  being  in 
bis  own  patronage.  » 

Aped  71,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Ma»on, 
Vicar  of  B  ram  field,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Brosyard,  Suffolk.  He  was  presented 
to  the  latter  church  in  1818  by  the  Earl 
of  Stradbroke,  and  to  the  former  in  1830 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

May  10.  At  Blaisdon,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Rev.  William  Black,  Rector  of  that 
parish,  and  of  Lillington,  Dorsetshire. 
He  was  of  Brazenose  college,  Oxford, 
M.A.,  1794,  was  instituted  to  Blaisdon  in 
1  "93,  and  to  Lillington  a  few  years  ago. 

Mail  11.  At  Billingborough,  Lincoln- 
shire, aged  77,  the  Rev.  Thomas  La/ham, 
Vicar  of  Billingborough  and  Sempringham. 
He  was  presented  to  the  former  church  in 
1803,  by  Earl  Fortescue,  and  to  the  latter 
in  1826,  by  the  same  patron. 

May  15.  At  Sandon,  Essex,  aged  86, 
the  Rev.  George  Hewitt,  Rector  of  that 
parish,  and  Vicar  of  Witten,  Norfolk.  He 
was  presented  to  the  latter  living  in  1791, 
by  Dr.  Home  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
of  the  former,  in  1834, by  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge. 

May  16.  At  Wirabish,  Essex,  aged  40, 
the  Rev.  John  Greensall,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
that  parish.  He  was  of  St.  John's  college. 
Cambridge,  and  was  presented  to  Wimbish 
in  1839,  by  H.  M.  Raymond,  esq.  He 
married  in  the  6ame  year  Mary-Anne, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
George,  Rector  of  Wicken,  Essex. 

May  17.  At  St.  Tudye,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hodgson,  Rector  of  that  parish, 
and  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. He  was  formerly  a  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  was  presented  to  his 
living  by  that  society  in  1817- 

May  18.  At  Buxton,  aged  63,  the  Rev. 
William  Mallet  Hoblyn,  Rector  of  Clips- 
ham,  Rutlandshire.  '  He  was  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  M.A.  1811,  and  was 
presented  to  his  living  in  1845. 

At  Dalton,near  Ulverstone,  Lancashire, 
«kp<138,  the  Rev.  William  Spence,  formerly 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1832. 

May  19.    At  Cockington,  Devonshire, 
aged  7P,  the  Rev.  Roger  Mai  lock. 

At  St.  Anne's,  Enuiscorthy,  the  Rev. 


Charles  Pendleton,  Rector  of  Fethard,  co. 
Wexford. 

May  20.  At  Mona  Cliff,  Isle  of  Man, 
aged  69,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Egerton 
Warburton,  of  Norley  Bank,  Frodsham, 
Cheshire,  Rector  of  Davenham,  in  that 
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county.  He  was  uncle  to  Sir  Philip  de 
Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart,  being  the 
seventh  son  of  Philip  Egerton,  esq.  of 
Egerton  and  Oulton,  by  his  cousin  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Haskyn  Eyles 
Styles  ;  and  he  took  the  additional  surname 
of  Egerton  by  royal  sign-manual  in  1813 
on  the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle  Sir  Peter 
Warburton,  the  fifth  and  last  Baronet,  of 
Warburton  and  Arley :  having  married  in 
1803,  Emma,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
James  Croxton,  esq.  of  Norley  Bank,  by 
Emma,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Warburton, 
the  fourth  Bart.  By  this  lady  Mr.  War- 
burton had  issue  Rowland  Eyles  Egerton 
Warburton,  esq.  now  of  Warburton  and 
Arley,  three  other  sons,  and  five  daughters. 

Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Joshua  IJird,  D.D. 
Rector  of  Monxton  and  Vicar  of  Elling- 
hani,  Hants.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  1792,  M.A.  1795.D.D.  1811. 
He  was  presented  to  Monxtoii  in  1803  by 
that  society,  and  to  Ellingham  in  1811  by 
Eton  college.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Playters  Hird,  married  in  1843  Sophia- 
Sidney,  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  Peter 
Hawker,  of  Loug  Parish  House. 

May  21.  In  Mortimer- street,  Caven* 
dish-square,  aged  30,  the  Rev.  Henry  Vane 
Rueseli,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Stottesdcn,  Shrop- 
shire, in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland. 

May  22.  At  Leamington,  the  Rev. 
William  Netccome,  of  Hockwold  Hall, 
Norfolk,  and  Vicar  of  Sutton,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely.  He  was  son  of  the  late  Most  Rev. 
William  Newconie,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Armagh;  and  was  a  member  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  M.A.  1802.  He  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Sutton,  in 
1838,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Oicen,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Llanystymdwy, Carnarvonshire,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  He  was 
collated  to  his  living  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor ;  and  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridge  in  1841. 

May  24.  At  the  parsonage,  Charlton, 
aged  94,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Carey,  late 
Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  in  Ireland. 

Aged  69,  the  Rev.  Martin  Hngge,  Rec- 
tor of  Southacre  and  of  West  Wiucb,  Nor- 
folk. He  was  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
M.A.  1802,  was  presented  to  Southacre  in 
that  year  by  A.Pountaine,  esq.  and  to  West 
Winch  in  1823  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

May  25.  At  his  residence  in  Islington, 
aged  68,  the  Rev.  Bryant  Burgett,  M.A. 
Rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  8t  Benet, 
Gracechurch,  and  St.  Leonard,  Eaatcheap. 
He  was  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  M.A. 
1821  ;  and  was  instituted  to  his  living  in 
1840. 


The  Rev.  John  Hutton,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Thorpe  Arnold  with  Brentingby,  and  Rec- 
tor of  Wyfordby,  Leicestershire.  He  was 
presented  to  the  latter  living  in  1816  by 
Sir  E.  C.  Hartopp,  Bart,  and  to  the  for- 
mer in  184 1  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  when 
he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Knipton,  alio 
in  his  Grace's  patronage,  which  he  had 
held  for  a  short  time  only. 

May  27.  At  Norwich,  aged  91,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Sutton,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Alburgh,  and  Vicar  of  Thornham-cum- 
Holme,  Norfolk.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1779,  M.A.  1782,  B.D.  1794,  D.D. 
1806.  He  was  instituted  to  Alburgh  in 
1793,  and  collated  to  Thornham,  in  1795, 
by  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  then  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  He  was  formerly  Perpetual 
Curate  of  St.  George's  Tombland,  in 
Norwich,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Clergy- 
men's Widow's  Fund. 

May  28.  Aged  42,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Shirley  Bunbury,  M.A.  of  Swansea.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bunbury  by 
Henrietta  Eleonora,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  aunt  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  Derby.  He  was  incum- 
bent of  St.  Thomas's  church,  St.  Helen's, 
Lancashire,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in 
May,  1845,  to  Milicent-Adela,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  S.  Tertius  Galton,  esq.  of 
Leamington. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hickson,  B.A.  Curate 
of  Rooosey,  Hampshire.  He  was  of  Mag- 
dalen hall,  Oxford,  and  married  in  1839, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Webb, 
iron  merchant,  of  Bristol. 

May  30.  Aged  82,  the  Rev.  Thonuut 
Scott,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Isleham,  Cambridg- 
shire,  and  Chaplain  of  Bromley  college, 
Kent.  He  was  collated  to  Isleham,  a  pe- 
culiar of  the  see  of  Rochester,  in  1831,  by 
the  present  Bishop. 

May  31.  At  Brighton,  aged  65,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Symonds  Joynee,  D.D. 
Rector  of  Gravesend.  He  was  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine's hall,  Cambridge,  where  be  gra- 
duated B.A.  1804,  M.A.  1807,  and  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Gravesend  in 
18 —  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

June  1.  At  Shennington,  Gloucester- 
shire, aged  71,  the  Rev.  Robert  Edward 
Hughes,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and  of 
Alberton.  To  the  former  he  was  presented 
in  1801,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  to 
the  latter  in  1836,  by  the  present  Earl. 

At  Callington,  Devonshire, aged  85,  the 
Rev.  John  Sergeant,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Egloskerry,  and  Curate  of  Callington.  He 
was  instituted  to  Egloskerry  in  18'.'6. 

June  2.  At  Exeter,  the  Rev.  Gustai  us 
Barton,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  St.  James's, 
Congleton,  Cheshire. 
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June  5.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bi**?and, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Hartley  Mauduit,  and 
Curate  of  We»t  Woldham,  Huntingdon- 
shire. He  was  of  Boiliol  college,  Oxford, 
and  was  formerly  curate  of  St.  Martin's 
church,  Oxford,  on  quitting  which,  in 
March  1827,  the  parishioners  and  other 
friends  in  Oxford  presented  him  with  n 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  50/.,  "  ad- 
miring his  general  benevolence  and  use- 
fulness, and  in  token  of  respect  and  gra- 
titude for  his  truly  valuable  ministerial 
services,  particularly  for  his  pious  zeal 
and  christian  instruction  in  his  evening 
lectures"  (as  inscribed  thereon).  He 
was  subsequently  minister  of  St.  Paul's, 
Winchmore  Hill,  Middlesex,  and  on  quit- 
ting that  cure  in  1834  be  received  from 
the  congregation  a  piece  of  plate,  a  valu- 
able collection  of  books,  and  from  the 
poorer  members  a  Bible.  He  was  in 
1838  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hartley 
Mauduit  by  the  Rev.  E.  Houstoun ;  and 
married,  Jnne  24,  1834,  Rebecca  l<ouisa, 
second  daughter  of  John  White,  esq.  of 
Selborne,  Hants. 

Oct.  1845,  in  bis  50th  year,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lt/nam,  M.  A.  Curate  of  St. 
Giles's  Without  Cripplegate,  leaving  a 
widow  and  nine  children,  with  scarcely 
any  provision.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1818, 
M.A.  1821.  By  educational  and  literary 
occupation,  combined  with  his  clerical 
duties,  he  had  supported  his  family  with 
scrupulous  integrity.  He  was  known  to 
the  public  as  the  author  of  a  continuation 
of  44  Goldsmith's  History  of  England," 
and  as  editor  of  the  works  of  several  stan- 
dard authors,  especially  Addison,  Paley, 
Johnson,  Robertson,  Rollin,  and  Skelton, 
with  biographical  and  critical  introduc- 
tions. He  was  for  seven  years  morning 
preacher  at  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  and  du- 
ring the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  had  been 
Curate  of  St.  Giles  s  Without  Cripplegate, 
where  be  died.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  parish  testified  their  esteem  for  hia 
character  by  a  liberal  donation  to  him  in 
his  lingering  illness  ;  voluntarily  attended, 
in  large  numbers,  at  his  funeral,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  they  defrayed ;  and  have 
since  commenced  a  subscription  for  the 
relief  of  bis  widow  and  numerous  orphans ; 
which  benevolent  object  has  been  aided 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Archdeacons  Hale  and  Hollingworth,  Dr. 
Gilly,  Professor  Sehclrfield,  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Litcrarv  Fund  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Author*  and  their  Families,  and  we 
their  example  will  be  numerously 
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DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICIXITT. 

April  18.  In  Upper  Seymour-st  Eos- 
ton -sq.  aged  75,  Coningsby  Francis  Cort, 
esq.  late  of  West  Ham. 

May  6.  Aged  70,  Mr.  De  Ville,  plaster 
figure-maker,  lamp-manufacturer,  and 
phrenologist,  in  the  Strand. 

May  8.  In  Hertford  st.  Mayfair, 
aged  59,  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Daniell, 
esq.  of  Little  Berk  ham  pstead. 

May  12.  In  St.  James's  place,  Ganse- 
voort  Melville,  esq.  Secretary  of  tbe  Le- 
gation of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
this  court. 

May  15.  Aged  80,  James  Browning, 
esq.  of  Connaught-terruce 

May  16.  At  Blackheuth,  aged  27, 
John  Glaisher,  esq.  late  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory. 

At  Bamsbury  Park,  Islington,  aged 75, 
Charles  Chubb,  esq.  of  St.  Tad's  Cb.-yd. 

In  Prince's- Bt.  Cavendish-sq.  Mrs. 
Tomkyns. 

May  17.  In  Pall  Mall,  aged  63.  the 
Hon.  K.izabeth-Aon,  wife  of  William 
esq.  of  Ardoch,  co •  Dumbar- 
ton, and  eldest  dau.  of  Alexander  seventh 
Lord  Elibank.  She  was  married  in 
1803. 

May  IB.  Fanny,  wife  of  Frederick 
Mordaunt,  esq.  of  Addison. road  North; 
Notting  Hill. 

May  19.  Aged  76,  Frances,  widow  of 
Abraham  Crofton,  esq. 

May  20.  At  Uamilton-terr.  St.  John's 
Wood.  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  tbe  late 
Thomas  Bolding,  esq.  of  Great  Linford, 
Bucks. 

Aged  62,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Peter  Yxarn, 
esq.  of  Herne-hill. 

At  Walworth,  aged  68,  Richard  Med- 
ley, esq.  late  of  the  Home  Office. 

May  21.  In  Myddelton-sq.  Penton- 
ville,  aged  15,  Thomas  William  Rose, 
esq. 

At  Oakley-street,  Ku«ton-sq.  Frances 
Charlotte,  wife  of  D.  Fraser,  esq.  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Noyes,  of  Bishop- 
stone,  Wilts. 

At  C room's  Hill,  Greenwich,  aged  88, 
George  Browne,  esq.  formerly  of  Cham  • 
berlain's  Wharf. 

At  Clapton,  Emily- Augusta,  wife  of 
John  Loxley,  esq.  and  onlv  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Heath.  M  A. 

May  22.  Inconsequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  St.  James's  Park,  Francis 
Hildyard,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  bar- 
rUter-at-iaw,  Fellow  of  Clare  Mall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  seventh  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Hildyard,  Rector  of  Wine- 
stead. 
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Aged  48,  Richard  Watson  Bollock,  esq. 
of  the  Grove,  Kentish  Town. 

Aged  66,  Samuel  Sketch  ley  Robinson, 
esq.  of  Devonshire-road,  Wandsworth- 
road. 

Aged  27,  Charlotte- Amelia,  wife  of  John 
Baring,  esq. 

May  23.  Eliza,  widow  of  John  Nicols, 
esq.  of  Blandford-pl.  Regent's  Park. 

May  24.  Aged  77,  John  Newland, 
esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at- 
law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Nov. 
20,  1795,  and  practised  as  an  equity 
draftsman. 

Aged  76,  at  Vanbrugh-fields,  Black- 
hen  th,  Adam  Young,  esq. 

In  Park-street,  Camden  Town,  aged  82, 
Charles  Griffin,  esq. 

May  25.  At  Camden  Town,  aged  40, 
Mrs.  Queene. 

At  Vauxhall,  aged  97,  Ann,  widow  of 
J.  D.  Humbert,  esq.  of  St.  Mary  Axe. 

At  Soutbwick-cresct.  aged  14  months, 
Frederick-Henry,  youngest  son  of  the 
Hon.  H.  Manners  Sutton,  M.P. 

In  Sandwich-at.  Burton-cresc.  aged  84, 
John  Simmons,  esq. 

May  2G.  In  Hyde  Park-st.  aged  78, 
Ellen,  widow  of  Serjeant  Clayton,  barris- 
ter-at-law. 

May  27.  Aged  73,  Thomas  Pritcbard, 
esq.  of  Albert-terr.  Knightsbridge.  Mr. 
Pritcbard  was  an  oil  merchant  and  hop 
merchant  in  West  Smithneld  ;  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  of  which  for  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Managers. 

May  28.  At  North  Brixton,  aged  27, 
John  Frederick  Bird,  esq.  third  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Bird,  esq.  of  Muswell  Hill. 

In  Brook-st  Arthur  William  Thomas, 
esq.  of  Tullabrin,  Kilkenny,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Francis  Thomas. 

At  Clapham  Park,  aged  43,  John  Mil- 
ner,  esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  being  severely 
burnt  in  bis  bed,  having  fallen  asleep  when 
reading. 

At  Newington-pl.  aged  76,  Emanuel 
Silva,  esq.  one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  Surrey. 

May  30.  At  Cambcrwell,  Mrs.  Russell, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Clement  Taylor, 
esq.  of  Linton  Lodge,  near  Maidstone. 

At  Connaught-terr.  Edgeware-road, 
aged  90,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John  Han- 
bury,  esq.  of  Tottenham. 

At  Dorset-pl.  Clapham  Road,  Martin 
Forster,  esq. 

May  31.  At  Knightsbridge,  Mrs.  Fitz, 
mother  of  Mrs,  Crockford,  of  Seymour- 
place.  Park-lane. 

June  1.  Aged  27,  at  the  house  of  his 
father,  in  the  Bedford  New-road,  Clap- 
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bam,  Stephen,  eldest  son  of  Stephen  Wild- 
man  Cattley,  esq. 

At  Turnham  Green,  aged  59,  Mary- 
Anne,  relict  of  Stephen  Leach,  esq. 

June  2.  At  the  house  of  her  brother, 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  Elizabeth,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Smith,  esq.  of  Ha- 
rold's Park,  Waltbam  Abbey. 

In  Gloucester- road,  Hyde  Park -gar- 
dens, aged  21,  Jane-Robina,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Major  Ralph  Henry  Sneyd. 

June  3.  Aged  36,  James  Taylor  Isher- 
wood,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Nicholas  Isherwood,  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Kaye,  esq.  formerly  of  Wandsworth  Com- 
mon, and  of  New  Bank-buildings. 

June  4.  In  Upper  Berkeley-st.  aged 
84,  Patience-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Vidgen,  esq.  of  the  Ordnance  Office. 

June  5.  In  Wilton- crescent,  after  a 
short  illness,  brought  on  by  her  accouche- 
ment, in  her  35th  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
Margaret- Harriet  Countess  of  Romney, 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb.  She 
was  the  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Duke, 
by  Lady  Harriet  Katharine  Townshend, 
4th  daughter  of  Thomas  1st  Viscount 
Sydney  ;  was  married  in  1 832  to  Viscount 
Marsha m,  who  succeeded  his  father  last 
year  as  Earl  of  Romney;  and  has  left 
seven  young  children  to  mourn  her  loss.  » 

June  6.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Frederick 
Thos.  Pratt,  D  C. L.,  Doctors'  Commons. 

In  Clifton-place,  West,  Sussex  sq.  agtd 
64,  Thomas  Kinder,  esq. 

June  7.  In  Portland-pl.  Clapham -road, 
Lavinia-Laura,  youngest  sister  of  John 
Mark,  esq. 

June  8.  In  George- st.  Hanover-sq. 
aged  6,  Alice-Barbara-Maria,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Lady  Maria  Pon- 
sonby,  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough  and  Lord  de  Mauley. 

June  10.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law  Col.  Goldie,  C.B.,  aged  79,  Caroline, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Thistle - 
thwayte,  Rector  of  West  Tytherley  and 
Broughton,  in  Hampshire.  She  was  the 
youngest  dau.  of  General  Barlow ;  was 
married  in  1788,  and  left  a  widow  in  1827. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  60,  Michael  Burke, 
esq.  formerly  collector  of  Excise  for  Gal- 
way  county,  and  a  Magistrate.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Michael  Burke,  esq.  of 
Ballydugan,  in  that  county,  who  died  in 
1838.  His  remains  were  interred  near  his 
father's,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset, 
June  16. 

At  his  father's  house,  Bryanston-sq. 
Alexander,  only  son  of  Alexander  Erskine, 
esq.  of  Longhaven,  North  Britain. 

June  12.  Aged  89,  Samuel  Haynes,  esq. 
of  St.  James's-st. 

June  14.    Aged  69,  William  Stephen 
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Walton,  esq.  of  Hercules-buildings,  Lam- 
beth, and  of  Woodside,  near  Croydon. 

At  HamiltOQ.terr.  St.  John's  Wood, 
aged  85,  Mary,  relict  of  James  Drew,  esq. 
of  Bristol. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Ellis,  dau.  of  Lady 
Dover  and  sister  of  Viscount  Clifden. 


Beds. — May  5.  At  Bedford,  aged  84, 
C.  Dumelow,  esq 

May  21.  At  Luton,  aged  91,  Frances, 
widow  of  John  Chase,  esq. 

May  23.  Aged  70,  Mary,  wife  of 
Stephen  Thornton,  esq.  of  Moggerhanger 
House. 

June  5.  At  Tempsford  Hall,  the  re- 
sidence of  her  son-in-law,  Robert  Elliott, 
esq.  aged  48,  Harriet- Amelia,  relict  of 
James  Wade,  esq.ofShipmeadow,  Suffolk. 

Berks—  May  14.  At  Sunning  Hill, 
aged  94,  Mrs.  Churchill. 

June  6.  At  Reading,  Sarah,  dau.  of 
Henry  Owen  Hall,  esq.  formerly  of 
Gracechurch-st. 

June  11.  At  North  Town,  Maiden* 
head,  aged  83,  William  Cannon,  esq. 

Bocks. — April  18.  Aged  50,  Thomas 
Drake,  M.D.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Drake,  of  Pulham 

May  15.  At  Little  Missenden,  Hen- 
rietta, widow  of  Sir  Francis  William 
Sykes,  Bart.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of 
Henry  Villebois,  esq.  of  Gloucester-place, 
and  Mar  ham  House,  Norfolk  ;  was  mar- 
ried in  1831,  and  left  a  widow  in  1843, 
having  bad  issue  the  present  Baronet  and 
other  children. 

Cambriogesh.— May  10.  Aged  54, 
Katharine- Frances,  widow  of  Swann  Hur- 
rell,  esq.  of  Foxton,  and  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  C.  Finch,  esq. 

May  18.  Aged  76,  Mary,  relict  of  J. 
S.  Howlett,  esq.  of  Cambridge. 

May  19.  At  Cambridge,  aged  68, 
Daniel  Newnham,  esq. 

Cheshire. — April  33.  At  Leasowes 
Castle,  Henrietta-Maria-Christina. young- 
est dau.  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust 

May  16.  Aged  31,  Jonathan  Robin- 
son, esq.  of  Spring  Bank,  Stockport 

Cornwall. — May  5.  At  Penzance, 
Sarah-Anne,  wife  of  Capt  T.  Vernon  An- 
son, R.N.  She  was  the  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Richard  Porter,  esq.  was  married 
in  1843,  and  bad  issue  a  son,  born  in  1844. 

Derby.— May  11.  At  Derby,  aged 
68,  John  Herbert  Blackburn,  esq.  formerly 
of  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

Devon. — May  9.  At  Heavitree,  near 
Exeter,  aged  23,  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Creyke. 

May  10.    Suddenly,  at  Kingsnympton, 
aged  33,  Joseph  Francis  Kilner,  esq. 

May  13.  At  Haslar,  aged  46,  Com- 
mander Thomas  Metcalfe  Currie,  R.N. 
(1835). 


In  Exeter,  aged  65,  Mary,  wife  of  Wm. 
Page  Kingdon,  esq. 

May  15.    At  Bishopsteignton,  in  this 
CO.,  aged  80,  Alexander  Gordon,  esq. 

At  Torquay,  a;ed  58,  Mary,  wife  of  the  - 
Ven.  George  T  Hodgson,  Archdeacon  of 
Stafford,  and  Cauun  of  Lichfield. 

May  16.  At  her  son's  residence, 
Bridgetown,  Totnes,  aged  90,  Joanna, 
relict  of  Richard  Cornish,  esq. 

May  18.  Aged  35,  Lieut  John  Phil- 
lips, of  the  Royal  Marines,  4th  son  of 
Rear-Adm.  Phillips,  of  Plymouth. 

May  19.  Aged  66,  Rebecca,  wife  of 
Thomas  Heathcock,  esq.  of  the  Hermit- 
age, Sidmouth. 

May  SO.  At  Woodbury,  aged  53,  Ja- 
cobus Butter,  esq.  formerly  a  surgeon  at 
Lympstone,  and  the  only  brother  of  Dr. 
Butter,  of  Plymouth. 

May  23.  At  Barnstaple,  aged  63,  Tho- 
mas Roberts,  esq.  late  merchant  of  Rio 
Janeiro. 

May  24.  At  Haslar,  Capt.  William 
Jones,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Penelope, 
late  Commodore  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

May  29.  At  Tops  ham,  Capt  Thomas 
Owen,  late  Dockmaster  of  the  St  Katha- 
rine's Dock. 

May  30.  At  the  residence  of  his  mo- 
ther, at  Southmolton,  George  Southcombc, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  South- 
combe,  Rector  of  Rose  Ash. 

June  2.  At  Teignmouth,  aged  52, 
Henry  Gurley,  esq. 

June  3.  At  Langleigh,  near  Ilfracombe, 
aged  17,  Louisa- Sommers,  youngest  dau. 
of  Capt  Down,  Royal  Navy. 

Dorset. — May  2.  At  Wotton  Fitz- 
paine,  Betty,  relict  of  Thomas  Rose  Drewo, 
esq.  of  the  Grange,  and  aunt  of  the  pre- 
sent Edward  Simcoe  Drewe,  esq.  late  High 
Sheriff  of  this  county.  She  was  the  dau. 
of  Benj.  Incledon,  esq.  of  Pilton,  Devon- 
shire. Her  husband  died  without  issue 
in  1815. 

May  22.  Aged  22,  William -Friend, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Durant, 
of  Poole. 

June  4.  At  Bestwall-house,  adjoining 
Wareham,  Mrs.  Hammond,  widow  of 
Harry  Hammond,  esq.  for  many  years 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  that  borough. 

Durham. — May  22.  At  Hurworth, 
near  Darlington,  aged  82,  Miss  Margaret 
Gilpin. 

Essex. — May  30.  At  the  rectory, 
Ashen,  Margaret,  youngest  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Squire. 

May  31.  At  Leyton,  aged  13,  Mary- 
Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  W.  T.  Copeland, 
esq.  M.P.  and  alderman  of  London. 

Jnne  12.  Aged  64,  Anne,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Thompson,  esq.  of  Hornchurch. 

June  14.  At  the  residence  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, at  Chingford,  aged  50,  Alex- 
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ander  Milroy,  esq.  merchant,  late  of  Cora- 
hill.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Milroy,  esq.  of  Combill. 

June  15.  At  Broomfield,  near  Chelms- 
ford, aged  70,  Thomas  Christy,  esq. 

At  Walthamstow,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Mil- 
burn,  widow  of  William  Milburn,  esq. 
formerly  of  Pen  too  vi  lie  and  Bombay. 

Gloucester. — May  16.  At  Clifton, 
Lucy-Maria,  wife  of  Edmund  Elton,  esq. 

May  17.  Suddenly,  at  Clifton,  aged 
74,  Richard  Nott,  esq. 

At  Maisemore  vicarage,  Sarah,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Tndball. 

May  19.  At  Clifton,  Jane-Randolph, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter 
Gunning,  Rector  of  Bath  wick,  Bath,  and 
Newton  St.  Loe. 

At  Ozleworth  Park,  aged  16,  Eleanora- 
IsabeUa,  youngest  dau.  of  Lewis  Clutter- 
buck,  esq. 

May  22.  At  Cheltenham ,  Miss  Frances 
Gillman,  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late 
Dr.  GUlman,  of  the  Medical  Board, 
Bengal. 

May  24.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  68, 
Thomas  Pick  ford,  esq.  of  Mayfield,  near 
Manchester.  He  was  head  of  the  cele- 
brated firm  of  Pick  ford  and  Co.  carriers. 

At  Clifton,  aged  42,  Alice,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Murphy,  Rector  of  Bantry. 

At  Clifton,  aged  S3,  Clara,  youngest 
Jan.  of  the  late  Rev.  Eardley  Norton, 
Vicar  of  Arncliffe,  Yorkshire. 

May  25.  At  West  Clifton,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis, 
aged  19.  Emily,  third  dau.  of  W.  C.  Lewis, 
esq.  late  of  Kensington. 

May  26.  At  Clifton,  Catherine,  wife 
of  Edmund  Thomas  Waters,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  36,  J.  S.  Kewley, 
esq.  of  Liverpool. 

June  2.  At  Cirencester,  aged  42, 
Emily,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Gordon 
Westfaling  Freston,  late  Rector  of  Dag- 
lingworth  and  Great  Witcombe. 

June  4.  At  Clifton,  aged  65,  Philip 
Protheroe,  esq. 

June  5.  At  Bristol,  aged  50,  George 
Smith,  esq.  of  Berkeley,  upwards  of  30 
years  steward  of  the  Earl  Fitxhardinge. 

June  6.  At  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Capt.  Skinner,  Royal  Art.  at  Springfield, 
aged  76,  Mrs.  Longmore,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Longmore,  LL.B.  Vicar  of 
Great  Baddow  and  Rainham,  in  Essex. 

At  Cheltenham,  Julia-Mary,  sixth  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Baker,  Rector  of 
Wylye,  Wilta. 

Hants. — May  7.  At  Southampton, 
Anna-Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Charles  Ward, esq.  of  Merrion-sq.  Dublin, 
and  Hollymount,  Queen's  Co. 

May  16.  At  East  Woodhay,  aged  69, 
Thomas  Child,  esq. 


May  20.  At  Wallington,  Fareham, 
George  Coape,  esq.  second  surviving  son 
of  the  late  John  Coape,  esq.  of  George-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

Lately.  At  Vcntnor,  I.  W.  aged  17, 
Mary,  seventh  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  A. 
Aitchison. 

At  Alresford,  Sarah-Neil,  eldest  sur- 
viving dau.  of  Malacbi  Fisher,  esq. 

At  West  Cowes,  aged  80,  Geo.  Spain, 
esq. 

June  1.  At  Wickham,  Mary-South, 
relict  of  Admiral  T.  K.  Shivers. 

June  2.  AtThroop,  nearCbristchurch, 
aged  76,  Mary,  relict  of  Cornelius  Trim, 
esq.  banker,  of  Southampton. 

June  4.  At  Winchester,  aged  28,  Mary, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  John  Tosswill,  esq. 
of  the  Neckinger,  Bermondsey. 

June  7.  At  Andover,  aged  38,  Fanny, 
wife  of  Harry  Footner,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Freelands,  near  Winchester,  aged  73, 
Alethea,  relict  of  Major  George  Groves, 
formerly  of  the  28th  Foot,  and  niece  of 
the  late  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone. 

Herts.— May  29.  At  New  Barnes, 
near  St.  Alban's,  aged  84,  Joseph  Tim- 
peron,  esq. 

Kent. — April  30.  At  Manor  House, 
Newington  next  Sittingbourne,  aged  64, 
Richard  Ruck,  esq. 

May  4.  At  Folkstone,  Frances-Ann, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Jones,  of  East  Wickham. 

May  9.  At  the  Black  Friars,  Canter- 
bury, aged  84,  R.  Frend,  esq. 

May  16.  At  Leigh,  aged  71,  William 
Saint,  esq. 

May  1 7.  At  Charlton,  near  Woolwich, 
Major-Gen.  Peter  Fyers,  C.B.  Col.  Com- 
mandant of  the  7th  battalion  Royal  Regt. 
of  Art.    He  entered  the  corps  in  1794. 

May  20.  At  Heme  Bay,  aged  72, 
Agnes,  wife  of  John  Mickleburgh,  esq. 
formerly  of  Margate. 

May  22.  At  Dart  ford,  aged  75,  Sarah- 
Stainton,  relict  of  John  Hall,  esq. 

May  23.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Cathe- 
rine-Alexandrina,  wife  of  Dr.  Nelson,  late 
of  Wimpole-st. 

At  Maidstone,  aged  95,  Miss  Catherine 
Dubois. 

May  25.  At  the  parsonage,  Alkbam, 
near  Dover,  aged  68,  Wm.  Slater,  esq. 

June  4.  At  Taywell,  Goudhurst,  aged 
55,  James  Frisby,  esq.  of  Basingball-st. 
London,  Deputy  Alderman  of  the  ward  of 
Bassishaw. 

June  8.  At  Pembury,  aged  39,  Robert 
Gibbon,  esq.  M.D. 

June  10.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Miss 
Day,  formerly  of  Gloucester-pl.  Ncw-rd. 

At  the  Royal  Dock-yard,  Chatham, 
Mathew  Bowen  Mends,  esq.  storekeeper  of 
that  yard. 
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June  13.  Aged  21,  Prances  Cramer 
Roberts,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Cramer  Roberts,  esq.  of  Branfold. 

Lancaster.— May  15.  At  Little  Lever 
parsonage,  near  Bolton-le  Moors,  aged  59, 
John  Slade,  esq. 

May  20.  At  Ashfield,  near  Burnley,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  George 
Stansfield,  esq.  aged  76,  Mrs.  Birkbeck, 
widow  of  William  Birkbeck,  esq.  of 
Settle. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  20,  Caroline,  fifth 
dau.  of  J.  C.  Brirftow,  esq.  of  Eusemere 
Hill,  Westmoreland. 

May  25.  In  Evertou  road,  Liverpool, 
aged  63,  Samuel  Boy  dell,  esq.  late  of 
Marchwiel  Hall,  Denbighshire 

May  27.  Aged  33,  James  Howard, 
second  son  of  the  late  John  Walton,  esq. 
of  Worsley,  near  Manchester. 

At  Southill,  Liverpool,  aged  80,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  esq. 

June  1.  At  Manchester,  Thomas  Dar- 
bishire,  esq.  barrister- at-law. 

June  4.  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Benj.  Jowett,  esq.  Liverpool. 

Leicester.— April  23.  At  Hinckley, 
aged  73,  James  Harrold,  needle-maker. 
He  was  an  eccentric  character.  His 
talents  as  a  musician  and  a  poet  (and  we 
might  add,  as  a  comedian  too,)  rendered 
his  name  familiar  to  every  one  for  many 
miles  round  Hinckley.  For  thirty  or  forty 
years  he  was  the  leader  of  the  choir  at  the 
church ;  and  he  frequently  cut  no  incon- 
siderable figure  at  musical  festivals. 

May  30.  At  Great  Glenn,  agi-d  32, 
Helen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Haymes. 
and  dau.  of  James  Home  Rigg,  esq.  of 
Tarvit  and  Downfield,  Fifcshire. 

Lincoln.— May  31.  At  Spalding,  aged 
83,  Ann,  relict  of  Fairfax  Johnson,  esq. 
and  younger  dau.  of  the  late  LieuL-CoL 
Johnson,  of  Ayscough  Free  Hall,  Spald- 
ing. 

Middlesex.— May 8.  AtSunbury.aged 
61,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Mitchison,  esq. 

May  16.  At  Highgate,  Sarah,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Belcher,  esq.  of 
Manchester. 

May  17.  At  Feltham-hill,  aged  65, 
James  Oldbury,  esq. 

May  20.  At  Cross  Deep,  Twickenham, 
aged  35,  George  Barnard,  esq.  grandson 
of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Barnard,  of 
Stable-yard,  St.  James's. 

May  26.  At  Uxbridge,  aged  65,  Ralph 
Stevens,  esq. 

May  27.  At  Enfield,  aged  88,  Mrs. 
VV  eale. 

May  29.  Aged  54,  Laurence  Rowe,  esq. 
of  Brentford. 

June  4.  At  Twickenham,  aged  36,  the 
Hon.  Frances  Tufnell,  wife  of  Henry  Tuf- 
nell,  esq.  M.P.  and  second  dau.  of  Gen. 


Lord  Strafford,  G.C.B.  She  was  married 
in  1844. 

Monmouthshire.—  May 21.  AtCrin- 
da,  near  Newport,  W.  Cousens,  esq.  M.D. 

Norfolk.— May  17.  At  the  Grange, 
Langley,  aged  94.  Eleanor,  relict  of  James 
Hardy,  esq.  of  Hethersett. 

May  22.  Aged  89,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Samuel  Mayston,  esq.  of  Norwich. 

May  26.  In  the  Close,  Norwich,  Caro- 
line, wife  of  George  Wharton,  M.D.  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Lee,  esq. 
of  Dickleburgh. 

June  1 .  At  the  Heath,  East  Dereham, 
Mary- Barry,  second  dau.  of  Barry  Gir- 
ling, esq. 

June  6.  At  Martham  House,  aged  78, 
William  Rising,  esq. 

Northampton. — May  2.  At  Brock- 
hall,  Susannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Reeve 
Thornton,  esq. 

May  25.  At  Daventry,  aged  87,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Edmond  Burton,  esq. 

Northumberland. — April  17.  Aged 
71,  Mrs.  Forster,  of  Newcastle.  She  was 
the  niece  of  the  late  Lords  Eldon  and 
Stowell,  being  the  daughter  of  their  bro- 
ther Mr.  Scott,  who  was  a  highly-respec- 
table coal-fitter  in  Newcastle.  She  was 
a  great  favourite  and  constant  corre- 
spondent of  her  illustrious  uncles,  and  was 
distinguished  by  her  virtues  and  useful- 
ness, and  above  all,  the  unostentatious- 
ness  of  her  life.  Her  body  was  interred 
in  St.  Nicholas's  churchyard. 

May  20.  At  Broome  Park,  aged  75, 
Eleanor,  wife  of  William  Burrell,  esq. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Matthew 
Forster,  esq.  of  Bolton  House  ;  and  was 
married  in  1804. 

June  5.  At  Esliugton  House,  aged  16, 
Horatia- Frances,  third  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  T.  Liddell.  M.P. 

Notth. — May  26.  At  Sherwood  Hall, 
John  Need,  esq.  senior  magistrate  of  the 
co.  of  Nottingham,  and  late  Lieut.-Col. 
of  the  Notts  Militia. 

Oxford.— May  11.  At  Kettel  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, aged  59,  Charles  Wingfield.esq.  sur- 
geon. As  a  professional  man  bis  loss  will  be 
severely  felt,  especially  by  the  poor,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  much  careful  and  gra- 
tuitous attention  ;  while  in  society  his 
memory  will  long  be  cherished,  as  the 
cheerful  and  amiable  companion — the  con- 
siderate adviser— the  kind  and  liberal 
friend.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wingfield,  of  Bishop's  Castle, 
and  subsequently  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
commenced  his  professional  life  as  a  pupil 
at  the  Gloucester  Infirmary,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, under  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy.  He 
began  to  practise  in  Oxford  in  1815,  aa 
partner  of  the  late  Mr.  Tuckwell ;  and  was 
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elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Radciifie 
Infirmary  in  1817. 

May  29.  At  the  residence  of  her  aunt 
Mrs.  Castell,  Wilcot  House,  near  Witney, 
Jane- Castell,  only  dau.  of  Mr.  Crews  Dud- 
ley, solicitor,  Oxford. 

May  31.  At  Summertown  House,  near 
Oxford,  aged  63,  James  Nicholls,  esq.  of 
Summer  Town,  and  of  Bedford  Row, 
London. 

June  3.  Aged  19,  Mr.  George  Gibbs, 
Commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  drowned  whilst  bathing  in  the  lais, 
near  IfHey. 

Salop. — May  2.  Aged  10  months, 
Rose-Charlotte,  and  on  the  24th,  aged  3, 
Louisa-Maria,  daus.  of  William  H.Perry, 
esq.  of  Shrewsbury. 

May  13.  At Wem,  Jonathan Nickson,  esq. 

June  13.  At  the  Knowl  Sands,  near 
Bridgnorth,  aged  35,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Henry  Cooper,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Godfrey  Sykes,  esq.  Solicitor  to  the 
Board  of  Stamps. 

Somerset. — May  7.  At  Weston,  near 
Bath,  aged  78,  Miss  Jane  Upton,  dau.  of 
the  late  J.  Upton,  esq.  of  Ingmire  Hall, 
Westmoreland. 

May  15.  At  Hlagdon,  near  Taunton, 
Philip  Schalch,  esq.  late  of  the  Royal  Art. 
third  son  of  the  lute  Captain  Schalch,  of 
the  Royal  Art, 

May  19.  At  Bath,  aged  53,  Widg- 
wood  Gillum,  esq.  late  of  Winchester. 

May  23.  At  Cleeve,  near  Y  at  too,  aged 
66,  Thomas  Johnson,  sen.  esq.  of  that 
place,  and  of  Wine-street,  Bristol. 

At  Roundhill  Grange,  Wincanton,  aged 
71,  George  Wyndham,  esq.  the  fourth  son 
of  William  Wyndham,  esq.  of  Diaton, 
Wilts,  who  died  in  1786,  by  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote, 
of  Dursley  Lodge,  co.  Southampton,  Bart. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Dominicus,  esq.  aud  has  left  two  surviving 
sons,  George- Dominicus  and  Henry  ;  and 
a  daughter,  married  to  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Gray,  of  Castle  Cary,  co.  Somerset.  His 
youngest  son,  Charles,  was  slain  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  in  1841,  at  the  pass  of  Gun- 
damuck. 

May  23.  Aged  57,  Adonijah  Harris, 
esq.  of  Dunsford-place,  Bath. 

June  2.  Aged  79,  Margaret  Anne,  wife 
of  Daniel  Cabanet,  esq.  of  Somerset-pl. 
Buth. 

Suffolk.— April  19.  At  Witnesham, 
near  Ipswich,  aged  S3,  Augustus  Mea- 
dows, esq.  solicitor,  third  son  of  the  late 
D.  R.  Meadows,  esq.  of  Burgherah  House. 

April  29.  Sarah- Try  phena,  youngest 
dnu.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Glanville,  Ipswich. 

April  30.  At  Ixworth,  aged  82,  Ann, 
relict  of  B.  L.  Clayton,  esq.  formerly  a 
surgeon  at  Norton. 


May  2.  At  Whepstead  Hall,  aged  73, 
William  Bigsby,  esq. 

May  5.  At  Hillington,  aged  83,  Mary, 
relict  of  James  Miller,  esq.  of  Bremer- 
ton. 

■  May  15.  At  Eye,  aged  71,  Benjamin 
Cotton,  esq.  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Mayoralty  of  that  borough. 

May  17.  At  Rush  me  re,  aged  35,  Eliza, 
wife  of  J.  Wratislaw,  esq. 

May  23.  At  Barnham,  aged  81,  John 
Wade,  esq.  late  of  Gedgrave-hall. 

Lionel  Dove,  gent,  of  Ulverston-hall, 
Debet)  ham. 

Surrsy.  —  March  1.  At  Barnes, 
Richard  Hall,  esq.  late  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

May  20.  At  Battersea,  aged  83,  Char- 
lotte, relict  of  William  Cruikshank,  esq. 

May  21.  At  her  seat,  Shrub-hill, 
Dorking,  the  Right  Hon.  Charlotte- Julia 
dowager  Countess  of  Rothes.  She  was 
dau.  of  Col.  John  Campbell,  of  Dunoon, 
and  was  second  wife  of  George  William 
I2th  Earl  of  Rothes,  maternal  grandfather 
of  the  present  Earl.  She  was  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  in  1798,  and  left  his 
widow  in  1817,  having  bad  no  family. 

Ma  if  23.  At  Woolvers,  near  Reigate, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Folgate,  esq. 

May  24.  At  Richmond -park,  in  her  72d 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  Susan  Countess 
Dowager  of  Dunmore.  She  was  the 
third  and  only  surviving  dan.  of  Archi- 
bald ninth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  Lady 
Harriet-Stewart,  fifth  dau.  of  Alexander 
sixth  Earl  of  Galloway,  married,  in  1803, 
to  George  fifth  Earl  of  Dunmore,  aod 
left  his  widow  in  1836,  having  had  issue 
three  sons,  Alexander  Edward  the  late 
Earl,  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Mur- 
ray, late  Comptroller  of  thi  Household  to 
ber  Majesty,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  An- 
thony Murray,  Commander  R.N. 

May  30.  At  Epsom,  aged  52,  Hugh 
Montgomery  Campbell,  esq.  of  the  Hol- 
lies, Staffordshire. 

June  3.  At  Norwood,  aged  18,  Char- 
lotte, third  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Hock- 
ley, esq. 

June  5.  At  Addlestone,  near  Wey- 
bridge,  John- Alexander,  only  child  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  that  place,  and  grandson 
of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Hamilton,  Rector 
of  Knipton,  Leic. 

June  6.  At  Witley,  aged  43,  Anne, 
relict  of  Edward  Leech,  esq. 

At  Upper  Tooting,  Ellen,  youngest 
dau.  of  John  Melhuish,  esq. 

Sussex. — March  18.  At  Brighton,  in 
his  90th  year,  William  Skipsey,  esq.  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Red.  He  was  in  Keppel's 
action  in  1778,  and  made  a  Lieut  on  the 
7th  April  that  year  ;  and  was  wounded  in 
the  action  off  Dogger  Bank  in  1781.  He 
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[July, 


received  the  Turkish  gold  medal  for  bis 
services  as  commander  of  the  Termagant 
sloop,  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  in 

1801.  He  was  made  Post  Captain  in 

1802,  and  Rear- Admiral  in  1837. 

May  10.  At  the  rectory,  Slaugham, 
Janette- Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Sergison,  and  dan.  of  the  late  Jeremiah 
Ives,  esq. 

May  13.  At  his  brother's  house,  Free- 
chase,  aged  33,  Dennison  Gregson  Dixon, 
esq.  late  of  Athens. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  aged  54,  Anne, 
widow  of  Abel  Moysey,  esq.,  of  Bromley, 
Kent. 

May  22.  Charlotte- Amelia,  wife  of  John 
Baring,  esq.  of  Oakwood,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  Rev.  George  Porcher,  of  Maiden  Er- 
legh,  Berks,  and  niece  to  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Dorset. 

May  23.  At  Hastings,  Katharine  Jems 
Jervis,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Swynfen 
Jervis,  esq. 

May  27.  At  Brighton,  Caroline-Char, 
lotte,  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  Kennedy,  of 
Bryanston-sq. 

May  28.  Aged  81,  William  Field,  esq. 
of  Devonshire-pi.  Brighton. 

At  Brighton,  aged  31,  John  Campbell, 
Capt.  Royal  Scots  Grays,  eld.  son  of  Colin 
Campbell,  esq.  of  ColgVain,  Dumbartonsh. 

At  Bognor,  aged  64,  Miss  Williams, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Williams, 
esq.  of  Chichester. 

May  31.  At  Oaklands,  Midhurst,  aged 
6,  Charles  James,  only  child  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Alcocke,  M.A. 

June  4.  At  Brighton,  aged  63,  Frede- 
rick Waller,  esq.,  stationer,  of  Fleet- 
street.  He  was  one  of  the  stock-keepers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  was  much 
respected  by  a  circle  of  friends. 

Warwick.— May  11.  At  the  rectory, 
Witherley,  Mabel,  relict  of  the  Rev.  James 
Roberts. 

May  26.  Kt Leamington,  aged  21,  Wm. 
Rutson,  esq.  late  of  the  70th  reg. 

At  Willoughby,  near  Duuchurch,  aged 
67,  Mr.  John  Matin,  for  many  years  a 
Trustee  of  Willoughby  Charity. 

May  31.  In  the  house  of  her  son,  at 
Kineton,  aged  63,  Jane- Elizabeth,  widow 
of  John  Armitage  Brown,  esq.  formerly 
of  the  Regent's  Park,  London. 

June  1.  At  the  Crescent,  Birmingham, 
aged  67,  Joseph  Walker,  esq. 

Wkhtmoreland. — Lately.  At  High 
Gelbert,  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  aged  93, 
Mr.  Robert  Wharton,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Old  Robin  of  Gelbert." 
He  was  born  at  High  Gelbert,  and  never 
slept  in  any  other  house  but  the  one  he 
was  born  in. 

Wilts.— May  15.  At  C  rod  well,  aged 
44 -t  John  Seager  Buckland,  esq. 


June  6.  At  Marlborough,  aged  14, 
Stanton- Eld,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Stanton 
Eld  Chambers,  esq.  of  the  Ordnance 
Office,  Tower. 

Worcester. — May  7.  Suddenly,  Miss 
Rufford,  only  dau.  of  Philip  Rufford,  esq. 
of  Heath  House,  Bellbroughton. 

May  10.  At  Newland,  near  Malvern, 
aged  86,  Thomas  Cresswell,  esq.  formerly 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

May  31.  In  the  College  Precincts, 
Worcester,  aged  5  months,  Henry,  second 
son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Fortescue. 

June  7.  Aged  22,  Augusta,  second  dau. 
of  George  J.  A.  Walker,  esq.  of  Norton. 

June  12.  At  Barbourn,  aged  75,  John 
Pearkes  Lavender,  esq.  banker,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

York. — May  17.  At  North  Ottering- 
ton,  aged  43,  Marian,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F. 
A.  Sturkey,  and  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Collins,  esq.  of  Ipswich. 

May  18.  At  Thirkleby  Park,  Caroline- 
Agnes,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  Sir  Robert 
Frankland  Russell,  bart. 

May  25.  Suddenly,  at  Ackworth 
Lodge,  aged  24,  Anna  Maria,  fifth  dau. 
of  the  late  Richard  Wilson,  esq. 

Aged  76,  Joseph  Dresser,  esq.  of  Top- 
clifle,  near  Thirsk. 

June  5.  At  Doncaster,  aged  22,  Frances, 
wife  of  F.  W.  Fisher,  esq.  and  only  dau. 
of  John  Jackson,  esq.  of  Louth,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

June  8.  At  Wolfreton  House,  aged  78, 
Sarah,  relict  of  William  Hall,  esq. 

June  11.  Aged  33,  Emma,  wife  of  F. 
F.  Whitehead,  esq.  of  Beech  Hill,  Saddle- 
worth. 

Walks.— May  12.  At  Swansea,  aged 
21,  Margaretta- Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
J.  Jackson  Price,  esq. 

May  14.  At  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  Clement-Gore,  infant  son  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Harold  Browne,  M.A.  Vice 
Principal  of  the  CoUege. 

May  20.  At  Glasbury  House,  Radnor- 
shire, at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Williams, 
relict  of  Thomas  Williams,  eBq.  of  Velin- 
ncwidd,  Breconshire,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Hughes,  esq.  of  Glasbury  House, 
and  Glyn  Hall,  Denbigh. 

Scotland.— April  16.  At  Fort-Wil- 
liam, Inverness-sbire,  aged  79,  Miss 
Cameron  Culchenna,  sister  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Cameron,  K.C.B. 

April  30.  At  Balmaclellan,  co.  Dum- 
fries, aged  91,  Mr.  Robert  Paterson,  son 
of  "Old  Mortality,"  the  hero  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord," 
n  worthy,  quiet  character  of  the  olden 
school,  who  remembered  much  of  the  early 
history  of  Galloway,  and  the  agricultural 
changes  which  have  so  conspicuously 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  country 
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daring  the  present  and  preceding  cen- 
turies. Bred  a  tradesman,  be  pursued  for 
long  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  was 
much  respected  for  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality. By  industry  and  economy  he 
bestowed  on  his  sons  a  liberal  education, 
which  enabled  them  to  shape  their  course 
creditably  in  society,  and  assist  their 
father  in  his  old  age.  His  own  parent — 
the  hero  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  The  Tales 
of  my  Landlord," — and  whose  vocation 
and  appellation  he  inherited,  he  of  course 
remembered  well ;  but  from  innate  mo- 
tiesty  was  shy  of  speaking  of  him  in  the 
company  of  strangers.  Latterly,  "  Old 
Mortality/'  familiar  from  his  youth  up- 
ward with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  monumental  masonry, 
aome  grave-yard,  for  the  most  part,  his 
workshop.  In  this  favourite  vocation  he 
frequently  threaded  the  most  inaccessible 
spots  in  Dumfries,  Galloway,  and  Ayr- 
shire, in  the  pursuit  of  his  employment. 
It  was  from  the  deceased  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Train  received  the  mell  and  chisel  used  by 
"Old  Mortality,"  and  which,  with  his 
permission,  Mr.  Currie  employed  in  giving 
some  of  his  last  touches  to  the  fine  figures, 
commemorative  of  himself,  now  deposited 
in  the  Dumfries  Observatory. 

Lately.    At  Edinburgh,  the  Chevalier 


de  Sotre,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
French  Consul. 

May 22.  Jemima-Louisa- Henies, fourth 
dau.  of  B.  C.  Urquhart,  esq.  of  Meldrum 
and  Byth,  Aberdeenshire. 

Ireland. — May  31.  At  Stephen's 
Green,  Dublin,  aged  7H,  Francis  Prender- 
gast,  esq.  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Ireland. 

Lately.  At  Ratbgar  Villa,  Dublin, 
aged  78,  Adam  O'Shea,  esq.  architect,  late 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  Limerick. 

June  4.  At  Kilkenny,  Sarah-Ann, 
widow  of  Major  Charles  Mosse,  Royal 
Art. 

East  Indies. — Jan.  22.  At  Roya- 
pooram,  aged  44,  Lieut.  Terence  C.  Cor- 
ley,  1st  N.  V.  B.,  and  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Commissary  of  Ordnance,  Fort  St. 
George. 

March  9.  At  Mercara,  East  Indies, 
Mary  Lucy,  wife  of  R.  D.  Parker,  esq., 
M.C.S.,  and  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  Bartlett. 

March  14.  At  Nukteel,  aged  27,  Lieut.- 
George  Willes  Ommaney,  33rd  Madras 
Native  Inf. 

March  21.  At  Adamancottah,  Caj)t. 
J.  W.  Rumsey,  of  the  44th  N.I.,  eldest 
sod  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Rumsey,  of  Trel- 
lick,  Monmouthshire. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

(Including  the  District  of  Wandsworth  and  Clap  bam.) 

From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar  General. 
Deaths  Registered  from  May  23,  to  June  20,  1846,  (5  weeks.) 

9.9.i  I     Under  15  1769 

Sir?  54156         15  to  60  1662 

Wdl  '           I    60  and  upwards  823 
Age  not  specified  2. 
Births  for  the  above  period  6694 


Males 
Females 


jUl56 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  June  23. 


Wheat 
s.  d. 

55  3 


Barley. 
s.  d. 
28  7 


Oats. 
s.  d. 

23  8 


Rye. 
s.  d. 

33  0 


Beans. 
/.  d. 

34  6 


Peas. 
s.  d. 

38  3 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  June  26. 
Sussex  Pockets,  5L  As.  to  67.  10*.— Kent  Pockets,  51.  5*.  to  9/.  5*. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  June  26. 

Hay,  3/.  0*.  to  4/.  0*  Straw,  1/.  12a.  to  1/.  14**— Clover,  4/.  5*.  to  51. 15*. 

SMITHFIELD,  June  26.    To  sink  the  Offal — perstone  of  81bs. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  June  22. 

Beasts   2704   Calves  208 

SbeepandLambs  33,820  Pigs 


Beef...                  .2s.  Ad.  to  3s.  6d. 

Mutton  2s.  8d.  to  4*.  6d. 

Veal  3».  Ad.  to  4*.  Ad. 

Pork  3*.  Ad.  to  4*.  \0d. 

COAL  MARKET,  June  26. 
Walls  Ends.from  13*.  6d.  to  15*.  W.per  ton.  Other  sorts  from  13*.  Od.  to  15*.  Od. 
T  A LLO  W,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  A2s.  Od.    Yellow  Russia,  43*.  6d. 
CANDLES,  7s.  Od.  per  do*.   Moulds,  9*.  6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 
From  May  26  to  June  25,  1846,  both  incbuive. 


Fahrenheit's  Therm. 

Fahrenheit's  Therm. 

Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o'clock 
NiKht. 

Barom. 

Weather 

^  5 

*2 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

• 

O 

o 

1 1  o'clock 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather 

May 

0 

0 

i 

in.  t)ts 

June 

D 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

26 

58 

60 

54 

30,  13* 

fin  a 

1 1 

67 

Ti 

to 

63 

30,  20 
,25 

finp 

27 

62 

68 

53 

,  16 

i  'i 
1  »« 

70 

77 

64 

do 

28 

62 

68 

52 

,24 

1 1  f  1     f*  I  r»  1 1  r  1  v 

Uv<    IflvUU  y 

70 

77 

60 

,  17 
,20 

do 

29 

60 

•65 

53 

,31 

ClUUUYf  11UC 

1  A. 
»•* 

70 

77 

62 

do 

■uo. 

30 

64 

66 

60 

,31 

15 

70 

79 

67 

.  22 

'do. 

31 

69 

74 

69 

,  19 

do. 

16 

73 

79 

62 

,  32 

do. 

J.I 

67 

73 

57 

,  17 

,22  ; 

do. 

17 

71 

78 

63 

,351 

do. 

2 

67 

74 

57 

do. 

18 

73 

89 

62 

'  21  ! 

Ido. 

3 

67 

74 

60 

,331 

da. 

19 

67 

77 

63 

,  12 

cloudy,  fair 

4 

68 

78 

62 

,23 

do. 

20 

75 

82 

65 

,  14 

ifiue 

5 

69 

77 

62 

,  19 

Jo. 

21 

63 

72 

67 

,22 

'do. 

6 

73 

80 

65 

,  12 

Jo. 

22 

70 

82 

67  129,  97 

hy.rn.thr.ltg. 

7 

73 

80 

79 

,02 

fgy.fi.  hy.sh. 

23 

63 

67 

57 

,  62 

rn.  fr.  lightg. 

8 

70 

76 

61 

29,  87 

cloudy,  fine 

24 

62 

66 

55 

,43 

cly.  do.sl.shs. 

9 

67 

73 

60 

,83 

do.  do. 

25 

57 

66 

53 

,55 

fr.  cdy.  lghtg. 

10 

65 

68 

62 

,96  I 

do.  do. 

The  Thermometer  has  been  90°  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 
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22  17  pm. 

16  22  pm. 

21  17  pm. 
21  16  pm. 
21  15  pm. 

17  12  pm. 
16  pm. 

15  11  pm. 

11  15  pm. 

11  pm. 

1 1  15  pm. 

1 1  16  pm. 

12  8  pm. 
8  pm. 

5  8  pm. 

8  13  pm. 

14  9  pm. 

9  13  pm. 
9  13  pm. 


ARNULL  and  ALLENDER,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

6,  Bank  Chambers,  London. 


3.  B.  NICHOLS  AND  SON,  PRINTERS,  25,  PARLI  AM  KNT-STRKKT. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wb  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing subscriptions  to  the  Repairs  of  St. 
John's  Gate,  received  since  oar  last 
Number:—  £  t.  d. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne  .  .  10  0 
John  Bruce,  esq.  P  S.A.  .  0  10  0 
Mr.  Battley,  Reigate  .  .  0  5  0 
Mr.  Martin,  Reigate  .       .      0    5  0 

W.  S.  W.  has  been  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  when  and  where  Andrea  Ferara 
the  celebrated  sword-maker  flourished. 
From  some  notice  of  his  blades  by  Mey- 
rick,  it  seems  that  it  was  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
He  asks  whether  any  reader  can  inform 
hira  when  and  where  he  lived  or  died,  and 
whether  there  is  any  life  of  him  pub- 
lished. 

Laneham,  in  his  description  of  the 
Festivities  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  1675, 
exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  describes  one  of  the 
principal  performers,  a  Captain  Cox,  of 
Coventry,  as  possessed  of  a  curious  library 
consisting  of  62  romances  and  ballads. 
Of  these  43  are  ascertained  to  be  still  in 
existence,  but  the  remaining  19  have 
hitherto  eluded  all  search.  W.  R.  in- 
quires  whether  any  of  our  Correspondents 
can  state  where  they  are  to  be  found,  either 
in  print  or  MS.  viz. — Frederick  of  Geneva 
— Lucrece  and  Euryalus — The  Castle  of 
Ladies  —  Garguantua — The  Sackfull  of 
News— Daniel's  Dreams — The  Book  of 
Fortune— The  Budget  of  Demands — The 
Book  of  Riddles— The  Seven  Sorrows  of 
Women — The  Chapman  of  a  Pennyworth 
of  Wit — Youth  and  Charity — Nugizee — 
Impatient  Poverty — So  woe  is  me  begone, 
trolly  lo— Over  a  Whinny  Meg— Bonny 
Lass  upon  a  Green — My  bonny  one  gave 
me  a  beck— and  Nostradamus  of  France. 

Henry  Bourne,  the  Newcastle  Anti- 
quary, who  died  1733.— Any  information 
respecting  him  or  his  family  will  be  thank- 
fully  received  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Adam- 
son,  High  He  worth,  Gateshead. 

H.  P.  would  thank  any  of  the  Corre- 
spondents in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
who  could  inform  him  whether  the  crest 
of  the  Mansell  family  (a  cap  of  mainte- 
nance inflamed  on  the  top  proper)  alludes 
to  any  particular  event  in  their  history. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  in 
our  present  number  some  account  of  the 
salt  of  Mr.  Upcott's  collection  of  MSS. 
Though  deferred,  it  shall  not  be  neglected ; 
as  many  of  the  documents  which  were  dis- 


persed on  this  occasion  were  of  consider- 
able importance,  not  from  their  mere 
curiosity  as  autographs,  but  from  their 
historical  value.  \\q  have  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  the  national  stores  at  the  British 
Museum  ;  but  of  this  we  hope  to  give  an 
accurate  report  in  our  next. 

Okr  who  calls  himself  an  Anti- 
oca  rt  is  certainly  right  in  the  orthogra- 
phy of  that  designation.  Need  he  doubt 
it,  when  the  institution  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  for  the  atudy  of  antiquities 
is  called  "  The  Society  of  Antiquaries?" 
But  if  he  goes  to  the  President  of  the 
'*  Archaeological  Association,"  he  may 
still  probably  find  himself  called  an  anti* 
quarian.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  he 
made  many  mistakes  in  the  course  of  his 
tenti-antiquarian  writings,  still  avoided  this 
impropriety  in  the  title  of  one  of  his  best 
Novels. 

We  have  to  thank  two  Correspondents 
for  a  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  Hart's 
Ecclesiastical  Records  (see  Mag.  for  July, 
p.  68).  It  was  published,  it  seems,  at 
Cambridge,  in  183(3,  by  subscription; 
which,  probably,  accounts  for  our  never 
having  seen  it.  It  is  very  strange  that 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  between  the  first 
and  the  second  edition,  and  those  ten 
years  of  unexampled  attention  to  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities,  the  author  should  not 
have  been  able  to  correct  a  few  more  of 
his  many  errors. 

Archbishop  Parker.  We  beg  to  di- 
rect attention  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
meditated  collection  of  the  letters  of  this 
prelate,  which  appears  in  our  advertising 
columns  under  the  title  of  the  Parker 
Society.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  editor  of  the 
projected  work,  will  be  very  much  obliged 
by  the  communication  of  any  information 
respecting  the  archbishop. 

Errata. 

P.  91.  The  present  Lord  Downe  is  not 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Rutland.  He  re- 
tired from  the  representation  of  that 
county  in  the  month  of  February  in  the 
present  year. 

P.  92.  The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Edward 
Townshend  was  Dean  of  Norwich  and 
not  of  Windsor. 

P.  105,  col.  2.  The  date  of  Mr.  Burke's 
death  was  June  9. 

P.  109,  col.  I.  for  Cabanet  read  Caba- 
nel. 
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life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster.    By  J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols. 

"  NO  part  of  History,"  says  a  writer,  who  himself  has  left  us  some  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  his  skill  in  this  branch  of  writing,  "  is  more  instructive 
and  delightful  than  the  lives  of  great  and  worthy  men ;  the  shortness  of 
them  invites  many  readers,  and  there  are  such  little  and  yet  remarkable 
passages  in  them,  too  inconsiderable  to  be  put  in  a  general  history  of  the 
ape  in  which  they  lived,  that  all  people  are  very  desirous  to  know  them. 
This  makes  Plutarch's  Lives  to  be  more  generally  read  than  any  of  all  the 
books  which  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans  writ."  Thus  far  Bishop 
Burnet  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale ;  and  then, 
after  mentioning  these  circumstances,  which,  attending  the  biography  of  great 
and  illustrious  characters,  make  them  belong  rather  to  general  than  parti- 
cular history,  he  adds,  "  But  the  lives  of  private  men,  though  they  seldom 
entertain  the  reader  with  such  a  variety  of  passages  as  the  others  do,  yet 
certainly  they  offer  him  things  that  are  more  imitablet  and  do  present 
wisdom  and  virtue  to  him,  not  only  in  a  few  ideas,  which  is  often  looked 
on  as  a  piece  of  the  invention  or  fancy  of  the  writer,  but  in  such  plain  and 
familiar  instances  as  do  both  direct  him  better  and  persuade  him  more ; 
and  there  are  not  such  temptations  to  bias  those  who  write  them,  so  that 
we  may  generally  depend  more  on  the  truth  of  such  relations  as  are  given 
in  them.  • 

Of  Mr.  Foster,  whose  life  is  now  brought  before  our  readers,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that,  as  a  writer,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  first 
rank  of  those  who  in  the  present  age  have  been  distinguished  for  originality 
of  conception  and  elegance  of  language.  We  could  without  difficulty 
express  the  delight  we  have  experienced,  and  the  benefit  we  have  received 
from  repeated  perusal  of  his  "  Essays ; "  but  it  will  be  more  suitable  and 
more  satisfactory  to  show  how  they  have  been  estimated  by  persons  who 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  competent  judges  of  literary  merit,  and  who, 
though  differing-  from  each  other  widely  in  moral  feeling,  in  religious  senti- 
ments, and  intellectual  habits  and  discipline,  have  all  united  in  affording 
their  testimony  to  the  high  merits  of  these  writings.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh writes  from  India — "  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the 
Essays  of  Mr.  Foster,  whom  perhaps  you  know.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  elegant  writers  that  England  has  produced."  The  lato 
Bishop  Jebb  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  A.  Knox — "  I  have  been  much  struck) 
much  gratified,  and  set  not  a  little  a  thinking  by  a  re-pcrusal  of  Foster's 
Essays.  That  man  is  surely  of  &  very  peculiar  mental  frame."  Again,-- 
"  I  am  so  pleased  with  Foster's  Essays,  that  I  have  commissioned  a 
friend  to  buy  them  for  me."  &c.  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  in  a  review  of  this 
work,  has  expatiated  at  greater  length  on  the  various  powers  and  attain- 


•  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Mattkew  Hale,  by  Bishop  Duru^t,  p.  iii.  *«•  Oxford 
Ed,  18Q0,— Rsv, 
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roents  of  the  writer.  He  says,  (for  we  must  select  a  few  words  out  of 
every  page),  "  We  are  highly  gratified  when  we  meet  with  a  writer  who,  to 
a  vein  of  profound  and  original  thought,  together  with  just  views  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  joins  the  talent  of  recommending  his  ideas,  by  the  grace 
of  imagination  and  the  power  of  eloquence.  A  cast  of  thought,  original 
and  sublime,  an  unlimited  command  of  imagery,  a  style  varied,  vigorous 
and  hold,  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  very  singular 
Essays,"  &c*  After  praise  so  great  and  discriminating,  he  who  has  been 
previously  like  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  work  will  not  fail  to  recur  to 
it  with  a  desire  like  that  of  visiting  the  scenes  already  known,  after  hear- 
ing their  beauties  eulogized  by  persons  of  taste  and  judgment ;  and  also  by 
a  hope  of  discovering  fresh  excellences  which  have  escaped  us  in  our  pre- 
vious perusals.  Such  an  admiration,  however,  of  a  work  cannot  well  exist 
without  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  author ; 
especially  when  the  individual  mind  is  so  strongly  stamped,  as  in  this  case, 
on  every  moral  page,  and  has  given  its  peculiar  features  to  every  verbal 
illustration.  The  biography  itself,  though  well  executed,  has  the  fault,  so 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  of  being  too  extended ;  and,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  many,  not  only  personal  friends,  but  those  who  belong 
to  the  same  religious  party,  and  who  are  justly  proud  of  such  a  minister, 
will  feel  through  all  its  length  a  source  of  undiminished  interest,  yet  when 
a  book  like  this  is  printed,  it  is  given  not  to  a  party,  but  to  the  world  ; 
and  if  it  runs  into  too  great  a  length,  it  must  be  content  to  balance  against 
the  apathy  or  neglect  of  the  many  the  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  few. 

John  and  Anne  Foster,  his  parents,  occupied,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
a  small  farm-house  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  near  Hebdenbridge.  In 
addition  to  the  labours  of  the  farm  they  devoted  part  of  their  time  to 
weaving.  The  father  is  described  as  a  strong-minded  man,  addicted  to 
reading  and  meditation,  and  so  prudential  that  he  did  not  marry  till  he 
was  upwards  of  forty.  In  religion  he  was  a  Baptist.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  though  suffering  much  from  bodily 
affliction.  He  died  m  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  in  1814,  and  Mrs.  Foster, 
surviving  him  about  three  years,  died  in  December  1816.  Their  eldest 
son  John  was  born  September  1770.  He  is  described  as  a  thoughtful, 
silent,  and  old-fashioned  child.  He  had  no  juvenile  associates  at  home ; 
his  brother  Thomas  was  four  years  younger  than  himself,  and  he  had  no 
sisters.  He  seems  to  have  had  much  constitutional  pensiveness  and 
nervous  irritability,  of  which  some  singular  examples  are  given.  By  nature 
he  was  tender  and  humane,  and  he  had  a  romantic  admiration  of  natural 
scenery  in  its  grandest  and  noblest  forms.  His  behaviour  to  his  parents 
was  uniformly  dutiful ;  he  began  early  to  assist  them  in  weaving,  and  till 
his  14th  year,  worked  at  spinning  wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand- wheel ; 
but  his  manipulations  were  not  very  correct,  uor  his  workmanship  satis- 
factory to  his  employer.  All  this  time  he  was  studying  closely  but 
irregularly.  He  would  often  shut  himself  up  in  a  bam  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  come  out  and  weave  for  two  or  three  hours,  working  like  a 
horse.  English  literature  was,  of  course,  all  that  he  could  indulge  in,  but 
the  old  man  had  the  ambition  of  higher  training  for  him,  and  when  he 
was  only  four  years  old  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  say,  "  this 


*  See  Life  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Jebb, 
vol,  L  p.  319,   R,  HalTi  Reviews,  p.  10.— Rev. 
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head  will  one  day  learn  Greek."  Six  days  after  the  completion  of  his  17th 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hebdenbridge,  and  he 
grave  such  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  abilities  that  he  was  set  apart  for  the 
ministerial  office  by  a  special  religious  service.  To  gain  classical  in- 
struction he  became  an  inmate  of  Brearly  Hall,  where  Dr.  Fawcett  directed 
the  studies  of  a  few  theological  candidates.  Still  a  part  of  every  day  was 
spent  in  assisting  his  parents  at  their  usual  employments  ;  duriug  the  rest 
of  the  time  his  application  to  study  was  so  intense  as  to  excite  apprehensions 
for  his  health.  Frequently  whole  nights  were  spent  in  reading  and  medi- 
tation. His  scholastic  exercises  were  marked  by  great  labour,  and  ac- 
complished very  slowly.  One  very  judicious  method  is  mentioned  which 
he  adopted  for  improving  himself  in  composition,  that  was,  taking  paragraphs 
from  different  writers  and  trying  to  remodel  them,  sentence  by  sentence, 
into  as  as  many  forms  of  expression  as  he  possibly  could.  No  doubt 
but  this  plan,  so  judiciously  conceived,  and  carefully  executed,  was  at- 
tended with  the  best  effects,  and,  indeed,  may  be  recommended  to  all, 
especially  to  those  whose  early  reading  is  extensive  and  miscellaneous. 
■**  No  one,"  a  friend  remarks,  "  was  better  qualified  to  write  on  decision  of 
character.  It  was  from  early  life  the  habitual  characteristic  of  his  mind  ; 
he  formed  his  purposes  and  then  proceeded  to  execute  them,  nothing 
wavering.  He  was  always  examining  everything  that  came  within  the 
range  of  his  observation  ;  neither  wind  nor  weather,  night  nor  day,  offered 
any  obstacle  ;  he  accomplished  his  purpose."  He  now  entered  the  Baptist 
college  at  Bristol.  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  the  president,  was  lately  dead; 
Robert  Hall  had  just  removed  to  Cambridge,  but  his  place  was  ably  filled 
by  Joseph  Hughes,  the  founder  and  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  so  congenial  were  the  minds  of  the  tutor  and  pupil,  that 
a  friendship  here  began  which  ended  only  with  life.  It  is  supposed  that 
Foster  possessed  greater  originality  of  thought  and  affluence  of  imagination, 
while  the  other  was  probably  superior  in  a  more  exact  intellectual  training, 
and  had  attained  a  greater  maturity  of  religious  character  and  sentiment. 
Robert  Hall  he  did  not  see  till  afterwards.  He  says  in  a  letter  dated 
1792  to  Dr.  Fawcett,  "/fa// is  expected  by  his  relations  in  Bristol  next 
month.  I  shall  be  quite  eager  to  see  him.  The  opinion  which  the  most 
sensible  here  entertain  of  his  powers  leads  me  to  think  that  all  the  accounts 
you  have  heard  rather  fall  below  than  exaggerate  them."  After  leaving 
Bristol  the  first  place  in  which  Mr.  Foster  engaged  as  a  preacher  was 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  but  he  remained  here  only  three  months.  His  mode 
of  life  here  was  that  of  a  recluse,  his  mental  habits  undisciplined,  his 
application  to  study  fitful  and  desultory,  and  his  purpose  as  to  tne  specific 
employment  of  his  future  life  unfixed.  He  himself  describes  his  habits  as 
inveterately  indolent,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  says,  "  I  have  still 
to  begin  to  live."  He  was  now  invited  to  preach  to  a  Baptist  society 
meeting  in  Swift's  Alley,  Dublin.  "A  dull  sanctuary,  in  which  I  preached 
with  but  little  interest,  and  they  heard  with  less."  In  a  little  time  he  re- 
linquished thiB  ungrateful  employment,  visited  Yorkshire  for  four  months, 
and  then  returned  to  Dublin  to  make  an  unsuccessful  experiment  in  a 
classical  and  mathematical  school.  He  says,  «  During  this  second  visit  to 
Dublin  my  connection  with  violent  democrats  and  my  share  in  forming  a 
society  under  the  denomination  of  '  Sons  of  Brutus,'  exposed  me  at  one 
period  to  the  imminent  danger,  or  at  least  the  expectation,  of  chains  and  a 
dungeon,"   Of  his  theological  opinions  at  the  time  he  says,  "  X  have  dis- 
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carded  the  doctrine  of  rt«iw/  punishment*  (to  this  opinion  he  always 
adhered).  I  can  avow  no  opinion  on  the  peculiar  points  of  Calvinism,  for 
1  have  none,  nor  see  the  possibility  of  forming  a  satisfactory  one.  I  am 
no  Sociniau,  but  lam,  no  doubt,  between  the  orthodox  and  Arian  doctrines, 
nor  without  some  inclination  to  the  Utter.  It  is  a  subject  for  deliberation, 
perhaps  long  investigation,  and  I  feel  a  sincerity  which  assures  me  that  the 
issue,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  safe,"  He  returned  once  more  to 
Yorkshire  in  February  1796,  where  he  continued  till  bis  removal  tp 
Chichester,  where  he  remained  about  two  years  and  a  half,  applying  himself 
with  great  earnestness  to  his  ministerial  duties ;  but  his  congregation  he 
found  wanting  in  religious  feelings.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  by  death 
or  removal,  and  soon  after  his  departure  the  society  became  extinct.  In 
1799  he  left  Chichester,  and  resided  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Hughes  at 
Battersea ;  and  about  this  time  he  first  met  Miss  Maria  Snooke. 

In  1801  he  visited  for  the  last  time  his  friends  and  relations  in  York- 
shire. He  found  his  father  in  a  feeble  state,  though  he  lived  many  years 
after,  his  mother  much  declined,  and  his  brother  married.  Not  only  had 
he  no  affection  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but  he  says  he  had  an  intense 
antipathy  to  it,  and  felt  no  pleasure,  with  the  exception  of  a  wild  solitary 
vale  or  two,  in  retreading  the  ancient  vestiges.  "  Few  local  circumstances 
befriended  the  romantic  feelings  of  my  early  youth ;  they  did  not  therefore 
attach  themselves  to  the  place,  but  were  enclosed  within  myself,  and  carried 
away."  He  now  for  the  first  time  mentions  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  Hall. — I  was  two  or  three  times  in  Hall's  company,  and  heard  him 
preach  once.  I  am  any  one's  rival  in  admiring  him.  In  some  unaccount- 
able manner  every  thing  about  him,  all  be  does  or  says,  is  mttinct  with 
power.  Jupiter  seems  to  emanate  in  his  attitude,  gesture,  look,  and  tone 
of  voice*  Even  a  common  sentence,  when  he  utters  one,  seems  to  tell  how 
much  more  he  can  do.  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  potential,  and  his  ima- 
gination robes,  without  obscuring,  the  colossal  form  of  his  mind.  He 
made  a  grand  sermon  on  the  fear  of  death,  though  I  was  told  it  was  not 
bis  very  best,"  &c.  Of  himself,  about  this  period,  he  thus  speaks— 
"I  am  endeavouring,  wherever  I  am,  to  examine  every  object  with  the 
keenest  investigation,  conscious  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  methods  for 
obtaining  knowledge  fresh  and  original.  It  was  by  this  method  that  Dr. 
Jobuson  was  empowered  to  display  human  character  in  his  Rambler,  and 
Thomson  to  describe  nature  in  his  Seasons.  It  is  impossible  to  adapt 
many  kinds  of  instruction  with  precision  without  that  minute  and  uncom- 
mon knowledge  which  observation  alone  can  supply."  It  is  amusing  to  see 
him,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents,  thus  touching  on  the  great  questions  of 
liberty  and  necessity,  in  the  following  casual  maimer, — "  I  have  just  been 
reading  an  author  who  mentions,  with  very  great  force  of  reasoning,  that 
no  man  could  in  any  situation  have  acted  differently  from  what  he  has 
done.*    Though  I  do  not  see  how  to  refute  his  argument*,  I  feel  as  if  I 


•  Let  us  quote  on  this  subject  the  words  of  a  poet  of  high  genius,  and  a  scholar  of 
fine  attainment*,  and  let  us  refer  to  one  of  the  most  attractive  poema  in  our  langmage  : 


"  Of  this  be  Bare, 
What  freedom  is  not,  there  no  virtut  is. 
If  there  he  aorw,  this  world  ia  all  a  cheat, 
And  the  dirine  stability  of  Heaven, 
That  assured  scat  of  good  men  after  death, 
la  but  a  traaiicnt  cloud;  displayed  so  fair 
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ought  to  differ  from  his  opinion.  He  refers  to  Jonathan  Edwards  at  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  name  doctrine.  He  says  auch  an  expression  a«  *  I 
will  exert  myself  is  absurd.  It  is  an  expression  which,  notwithstanding. 
I  am  inclined  to  repeat,  as  I  view  the  wide  field  of  duty  before  me,"  &c. 


To  cherish  virtuous  liopo  ;  but  at  one  word 
Elude*  the  sense,  and  foils  our  honest  faith, 
Vanishing  in  a  lie.    If  this  be  so, 
Were  it  not  better  to  be  born  a  beast 
Only  to  feel  what  is,  and  then  to  'scape 
The  aguish  fear  that  shakes  the  afflicted  breast 
With  sore  anxiety  of  what  shall  be. — 
And  all  for  nought  ?    Since  our  mott  wicked  set 
Is  not  our  sin,  and  our  religious  awe 
Delusion,  if  that  strong  necessity 
-    Chains  up  our  will :  but  that  the  mind  is  free, 
The  mind  herself,  best  judge  of  her  own  state, 
Is  feelingly  convinced,  nor  to  be  moved 
By  subtle  words,  that  may  perplex  the  head 
But  ne*er  persuade  the  heart.   Vain  argument 
That,  with  false  weapons  of  philosophy. 

See  Ltwesdon  Hill,  by  W.  Growe,  Public  Orator  of  Oxford:— At  the  end  of  thi 
volume  where  this  beautiful  poem  is  found,  is  a  Latin  poem  called  Romulus,  1803,  in 
Iambic  verse,  written  in  good  taste,  and  with  very  classical  and  correct  versification 
and  language ;  but  it  is  curious,  that  in  the  last  line  of  all  a/aUe  quantity  escaped  the 
eye  of  one  who  was  in  general  very  accurate 

"  O  magne  Corse,  tern  pus  jam  satis  longum 
Heros  fuisti,  qoinjfas  abhinc  divut." 

The  first  syllable  of  "Has"  is  of  course  long. 

We  alao  take  the  present  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  there  is  at  p.  5ti  of  this 
volume  a  copy  of  verses  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Theatre  to  the  Pake  at 
Portland,  at  his  installation  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year 
1793 ;  but  the  verses  were  considered  at  that  time  to  breathe  too  strongly  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  we  believe  some  lines  of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  were  substituted  in  their 
room.  We,  however,  in  the  present  case,  after  giving  them  the  humble  meed  of  our 
praise  as  u  noble  composition,  beg  to  remark  that  no  one  ha*  observt-d  that,  they  are 
evidently  shadowed  from  passages  in  Doctor  King's  Orutio  in  Theatre  Shcldoniano. 
Let  us  please  at  once  oursclve*  and  our  readers  by  selecting  a  passage  from  a  poem 
that  breathes  the  spirit  of  Tyrtreus  • 

— —  "  for  since  that  time 
The  imperious  victor  oft,  unsatisfied 
With  bloody  spoil  and  tyrannous  conquest,  dares 
To  challenge  fame  and  honour,  and  too  oft 
The  poet,  bending  low,  to  lawless  power 
Hath  paid  unseemly  reverence,  yea  and  brought 
Streams  clearest  of  the  Aonian  fount  to  wash 
Bloodstained  Ambition,"  &c. 

*•  Semper  quidem  anteferendos  heroibu*  istig,  qui  cum  c«de  hominum  et  eversione 
urbium  maxim£  delceteutur,  et  non  modo  hostibus,  sed  euis  moliantur  exJtium,  inde 
tamen  no  men  et  gloriam  qucerunt :  et  sane  expectant  postulantque,  ut  summa  obser- 
vantia,  etiam  sumptuose,  ab  omnibus  eolantur  !  " 

See  also  in  Lewesdon  Hill,  p.  20:— 

— —  "  not  such 
As  rite  in  causeless  war,  troubling  the  world 
By  their  mad  quarrel,  and  in  fields  of  blood 
Hailed  victors,  thence  renown 'd,  and  called  on  earth 
Kings,  heroes,  demigods  ;  but  in  high  heaven 
Thieves,  ruffians,  murderers."  &c. 

"  Own  me  pudct  igitttr  turpis  istiuj  oratorum  et  poetarum  assentation!*,  qu«  in 
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He  seemed  at  this  time  as  unsettled  in  his  political  opinions  of  patriotic 
duty,  as  he  was  unversed  in  metaphysical  speculations ;  for  he  says,  "  My 
reflexions  are  sometimes  very  serious  on  the  question  of  what  would  be  my 
duty  in  the  event  of  a  French  army  appearing  on  our  plains  ?"  Did  he 
mean  on  the  question  of  joining  them  ?  He  opens  a  view  of  his  religious 
opinions  about  this  time  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hughes.  "  I  hold,  I  believe, 
accurately  the  leading  points  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  ;  as  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  the  necessity  of  a  divine  power  to  change  it,  irresistible 
grace,  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  in  its  most 


heroicis  iatis  setatibus,  et  in  omnibus  ictatibus  tales  viros,  iminanitate  naturae  insignes 
semldeos  fecit,  et  prsedicavit,  quos  ego  quidem,  et  mecnm  sentiunt  boni  omnes,  vix 
usqaarn  animnm  induxi,  ut  homines  pntarera  !  "—P.  17. 

Here  we  have— 

—  "  too  oft 
The  poet,  bending  low,  to  lawless  power 
Hath  paid  unseemly  reverence,  yea  and  brought 
Streams  clearest  of  the  Aonian  fount  to  wash 
Bloodstained  ambition,"  &c. 

We  possess  some  very  learned  annotations  on  Dr.  King's  Latinity  in  our  copy  of 
his  Orations ;  but  whether  they  were  by  Mr.  Bowyer  the  printer,  or  by  Dr.  Squire  of 
Cambridge,  we  do  not  know.  That  the  former  wrote  such  notes,  see  Encyclop.  Brit, 
art.  "  Bowyer."  It  was  by  Dr.  Clarke's  advice  that  they  were  not  printed.  On 
Dr.  Squire,  see  King's  Anecdotes,  p.  154.  These  venerable  Orations  produced  also 
criticisms  from  other  quarters,  by  Dr.  Burton,  and  by  PhileleutherusLondinensis,  and  in 
the  Monthly  Review  for  1749.  We  could  add  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  a 
friendly  voice  says,  EVe^c,  we  shall  therefore  only  observe  that  there  wns  a  John  Kitty 
also  Public  Orator  of  Oxford  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  whose  Latin  Orations 
we  possess,  A.D.  1625,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  learned  editor 
of  T.  Warton's  Poems  (Mr.  Mant)  has  not  observed  a  note  appended  to  King's  Vindica- 
tion of  himself  (p.  16),  in  which  he  says, — "  I  can  now  honestly  boast,  that  I  have 
been  libelled  by  the  wont  and  celebrated  by  the  beet  poet  in  England"  See  the 
Triumph  of  Isis. 

The  passage  Dr.  King  alludes  to  is  at  v.  110,  and  a  fine  passage  it  is  :— 

"  See  on  yon  sage  how  all  attentive  stand 
To  catch  his  darting  eye  and  waving  hand. 
Hark  1  he  begin*  with  all  a  Tully's  art 
To  pour  the  dictates  of  a  Cato's  heart : 
Skilled  to  pronounce  what  noblest  thoughts  inspire, 
He  blends  the  speaker's  with  the  patriot's  fire : 
Bold  to  conceive,  nor  timorous  to  conceal, 
What  Britons  dare  to  think  he  dare  to  tell. 
'Tis  his  alike  the  eye  and  ear  to  charm  : 
To  win  with  action,  and  with  sense  to  warm. 
Untaught  in  flowery  periods  to  dispense 
The  lulling  sounds  of  sweet  impertinence, 
In  frowns  and  smiles  he  gains  an  equal  prise, 
Nor  meanly  fears  to  fall,  nor  creeps  to  rise. 
Bi<Is  happier  days  to  Albion  be  restored— 
Bids  ancient  justice  rear  her  radiant  sword. 
Prom  me,  as  from  my  country,  claim*  applause, 
And  makes  an  Oxford's  a  Britannia's  cause !" 

We  may  observe  also  that  the  line  198,— 

"  A  Rak-ieh,  Hamnden,  and  a  Somers  fchine." 

wns  originally  written,— 

"  Hampden  and  Hooker,  Hyde  and  Somers  shine." 

In  Whitehead's  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  King  is  called  Oxford's  Flacciw, 
vide  p.  91.  Whitehead  translated  the  Latin  lines  with  which  Dr.  King's  Apology  con- 
eludes,  vide  p.  46.— Rkv. 
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extensive  and  emphatic  sense,  final  perseverance,  &c-— I  am  probably  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  respect  to  orthodoxy  as  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Watts,  in  the  late  maturity  of  his  thoughts,"  &c.  Again  he  says,  "  The 
greatest  part  of  my  views  are,  I  believe,  accurately  Calvinistic.  My  opinion 
respecting  future  punishments  *  is  an  exception,  j 

A  few  sentences  like  the  following  will  shew  the  mind  of  the  writer 
better  than  anything  we  can  give :  he  is  writing  to  Mr.  Hughes. 


"  Have  you  really  begun  yourplanof  Ad- 
veretria  t  The  series  of  mine  has  reached 
some  number  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred. Let  me  urge  you  not  to  neglect 
this.  You  luxuriate  among  happy  sen- 
tences and  images,  which  ought  not  to  be 
let  vanish,  like  fairy  bowers,  to  be  seen  no 
more.  Take  one  book  for  pointed,  philo- 
sophic, or  fanciful  articles;  another. ex- 
clusively for  the  striking  passages  in  your 
unwritten  sermons.  I  could  eagerly  begin 
such  a  plan  as  this  but  for  the  ominous 


state  of  my  eyes,  which  very  often  concurs, 
with  other  anticipations,  and  with  the 
native  tone  of  my  heart,  to  wrap  me  in 
the  saddest  melancholy.  I  have  a  thou- 
sand times  recollected  a  thought  uttered 
by  you  in  one  of  our  rambles  in  a  gloomy 
mood — 'Say  I  shall  be  damned — how 
foolish  then  to  think  of  these  trifling  in- 
troductory ills  !  but  say,  I  shall  be  saved, 
obtain  boundless  felicity  in  a  short  time — 
how  weak  then  to  complain  of  these  mo- 
mentary pains.  "J 


In  a  letter  written  from  Downend,  about  this  time,  Dec.  1801,  he  says, 
— "Here  one  recollects  that  prince  of  magicians — Coleridge,  whose 
mind,  too,  is  clearly  more  original  and  illimitable  than  Hall's.  Coleridge 
is  indeed  sometimes  less  perspicuous  and  impressive  by  the  distance  at 
which  his  mental  operations  are  carried  on.  Hall  works  his  enginery 
close  by  you,  so  as  to  endanger  your  being  caught  and  torn  by  some  of  the 
wheels,  just  as  one  has  felt  sometimes  when  environed  by  the  noise  and 
gigantic  movements  of  a  great  mill.  I  am  very  sorry  that  by  means  of  a 
short-hand  writer,  or  by  any  other  means,  some  of  Hall's  sermons  cannot 
be  secured  and  printed.  It  is  probable  that,  on  the  whole,  they  would  be 
equal  to  Saurin's — as  to  manly  simplicity,  much  preferable ;  for  I  now  dis- 
like Saurin's  ingenious  arrangements.  I  read  yesterday  his  sermon  on  the 
passions — the  greatest  I  think  I  ever  read  or  heard." 

*  To  any  who  might  momentarily  be  led  into  a  wish  to  believe  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  "purgatory,"  borrowed  by  them  from  the  heathen  mythology,  we  beg  to  suggest  a 
remark  which  has  forcibly  struck  us,  though  we  have  never  remembered  to  have 
noticed  it  in  any  writer, — that  this  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  may  appear  so  con- 
solatory to  some,  really  brings  with  it  necessarily  this  most  dreadful  consequence,  that 
at  the  moment  of  death  punishment  to  all  necessarily  begins,  and  that  the  instant  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  body  it  is  plunged  in  the  immediate  torment  of  purgatorial  fire. 
And  this  is  the  consoling  doctrine  of  Saint  Peter's  church  !  Let  us  rather  bow  in 
humbleness,  and  say, 

"  Come  Deo  vuol  che  'ldebito  si  paghi, 
Non  attender  la  forma  del  martire, 
Fensa  la  succession,  pensa  ch'a  peggio 
Oltre  la  gran  sententia  non  po  ire." 

Dante,  II  Purgatorio,  c.  x. — Rrv. 

t  Se«  also  p.  126,  Letter  xxxiii.  to  Dr.  Fawcett :  he  owns  that  once  he  had  some 
oVgree  of  doubt  touching  the  divinity  of  Christ. — Rev. 

X  We  beg  to  point  out  a  most  judicious  and  excellent  letter  from  Mr.  Foster  to  Dr. 
Ryland,  which  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  (April  1801,)  on  the  latter's  ser- 
mon, 41  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?"  He  says,  "  With  the  exception  of  Baxter, 
and  a  few  more,  I  am  afraid  that  those  who  have  expatiated  most  on  infernal  subjects 
have  felt  them  the  least."  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  following  passage  strikes  us  as 
most  judicious,—'4  The  utmost  space  I  would  allot  in  ray  writings  to  this  part  of  the 
revelations  of  our  religion  should  not  exceed  the  proportion  which  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  part  of  truth  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  book,  the  grand  fundamental 
spirit  of  which  is  love  and  mercy,"  &c.— Rbv, 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXVI.  R 
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His  biographer  informs  us  that  Mr.  Foster  commenced  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  probably  with  a  view  to  authorship,  the  practice  of  committing  to 
writing  observations  on  natural  objects,  illustrative  of  human  character, 
and  reflections  on  morals  and  religion.  He  selected  some  of  these 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Chinese  Garden  of  Rowers  and  Weeds."  They  were 
continued  through  successive  years,  and  contains,  on  the  whole,  eight  hun- 
dred and  ten  articles,  of  which  the  editor  has  made  a  pretty  copious  selec- 
tion, occupying  about  seventy  or  eighty  pages  ;  and,  as  the  philosophy  of  a 
life  appears  to  be  condensed  in  them ;  as  they  are  the  faithful  record  of 
personal  feelings,  daily  reminiscences,  tranquil  reflections,  and  conversa- 
tional observations ;  and  as  they  reflect  the  thoughtful,  serious,  and 
inquiring  character  of  the  author,  perhaps  more  strongly  and  in  a  shorter 
compass  than  any  other  portion  of  the  composition,  we  make  some  extracts 
from  them,  with  this  previous  remark,  that  what  we  have  omitted  to  select 
is  not  therefore  necessarily  inferior  in  value,  but  that,  when  the  balance  of 
merit  is  so  nearly  even,  the  choice  becomes  of  less  importance. 


"207.  Casual  thoughts  are  sometimes  of 
great  value ;  one  of  these  may  prove  the 
key  to  open  to  us  a  yet  unknown  apart- 
ment in  the  palace  of  Truth,  or  a  yet  un- 
explored track  in  the  paradise  of  sentiment 
that  environs  it. 

"  218.  I  am  not  observing,  I  am  only 
seeing,  for  the  beam  of  my  eye  is  not 
charged  with  thought. 

'<  300.  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  pain  :  the  difference  between 
false  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this — for 
the  true,  the  price  is  paid  before  you  enjoy 
it — for  the  false,  after  you  enjoy  it. 

M  321.  We  are,  as  to  the  grand  system 
and  series  of  God's  government,  like  a 
man,  who,  confined  in  a  dark  room, 
should  observe,  through  a  chink  of  the 
wall,  some  large  animal  passing  by ; — he 
sees  but  an  extremely  narrow  stripe  of  the 
object  at  once  as  it  moves  by,  and  is  utterly 
unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  size,  pro- 
portions, or  shape  of  it. 

"  330.  Argument  from  miracles  for  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines.— Surely 
it  is  fair  to  believe  that  those  who  received 
from  heaven  superhuman  power,  received 
likewise  superhuman  wisdom.  liaving 
rung  the  great  bell  of  the  universe,  the 
sermon  to  follow  must  be  extraordinary. 

"364.  If  a  stranger  on  the  road  is 
anxious  to  have  you  for  a  companion,  it 


is  commonly  a  proof  that  his  company  is 
not  worth  having. 

"  379.  No  scheme  so  mortifying  as  that 
which  employs  large  means  to  accomplish 
little  ends.    Let  your  system  be,  magni- 


tude of  end,  with  the 
means. 

"383.  Fancy  makes  vitality  where  it 
does  not  find  it ;  but  all  things  are  alive. 
On  this  unfrequented  walk  even  the  dry 
leaf  that  is  stirred  by  a  slight  breath  of 
air  across  the  path,  seems  for  a  moment  to 
have  its  little  life  and  its  tiny  purpose. 

"  402.  How  little  of  our  knowledge  of 
mankind  is  derived  from  intentional  accu- 
rate observation.  Most  of  it  has,  un- 
sought, found  its  way  into  the  mind  from 
the  continual  presentations  of  the  objects 
to  our  unthinking  view.  It  is  a  knowledge 
of  sensation  more  than  reflection. 

"  455.  Few  have  been  sufficiently  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  that  economy  in 
reading  which  selects,  almost  exclusively, 
the  very  first  order  of  books.  Why  should 
a  man,  except  for  some  special  reason, 
read  a  very  inferior  book,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  might  be  reading  one  of  the  highest 
order  ?  * 

"464.  Struck,  in  two  instances,  with 
the  immense  importance,  to  a  man  of 
s,  of  obtaining  a  conversational  pre- 
f,  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  in 


*  Mr.  Gray  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  knew  well  from  experience  bow  much 
might  be  done  for  persons  who  would  have  recourse  to  great  original  writers  only, 
who  would  read  with  a  method,  and  would  never  fling  awoy  his  time  on  middling  or 
inferior  authors.  In  thin  particular,  iudeed,  no  man  ever  gave  more  powerfully  the 
precept  and  example.    Mr.  Gray  knew  that  by  this  unremitted  eulture  of  the  mind, 

standings  are  matured,  become  members  of  society  intrinsically  more  excellent,  and 
publicly  more  distinguished,  than  those  who  were  originally  their  superiors  by  natort, 
but  who  trusted  to  their  parts  alone,  and  were  content  with  desultory  application,  fce. 
-Matthias's  Observations  on  Mr.  Gray's  Writings,  p.  87.-Rsv. 
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any  company  exceeding  the  smallest  num- 
ber.   Example,  W.  Frend. 

"491.  How  thoughtless  often  is  a 
moralist's  or  a  preacher's  enumeration  of 
what  a  firm  or  pious  mind  may  tear  with 
patience,  or  even  complacency ;  as  disease, 
pain,  reduction  of  fortune,  loss  of  friends, 
calumny,  Stc. ;  for  he  can  easily  add 
words.  Alas  I  how  oppressive  is  the  steady 
anticipation  only  of  any  one  of  these 
evils. 

"  508.  A  man  of  ability,  for  the  chief 
of  his  reading,  should  select  such  works  as 
he  feels  beyond  hiss  awn  power  to  have 
produced.  What  can  other  books  do  for 
him  but  waste  his  time  and  augment  hi* 
vanity  ? 

"  512.  I  asserted  the  strength  of 
Burke' •  mind  equal  to  that  of  Johnson's. 
Johnson'*  strength  is  more  conspicuous, 
because  it  is  barer.  A  very  accomplished 
lady  said, — *  Johnson's  sense  seems  to  me 
much  clearer,  much  more  entirely  dis- 
closed.' 'Madam,  it  is  the  difference  of 
two  walks  in  a  pleasure-ground,  both 
equally  good,  and  broad,  and  extended ; 
but  the  one  is  before  you  plain  and  dis- 
tinct, because  it  is  not  beset  with  the 
flowers  and  lilies  which  fringe  and  em- 
bower the  other.  1  am  inclined  to  prefer 
the  latter.' 

"517.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  con- 
versation of  that  pair  can  be  interesting  ? 
Surely  the  great  principle  of  continued  in- 
terest  in  such  a  connexion  cannot  be  to 
talk  always  in  the  same  style  of  simple, 
direct  personality,  but  to  introduce  per- 
sonality into  the  subject : — to  talk  of  topics 
so  as  to  involve  each  other's  feelings,  with- 
out perpetually  talking  directly  at  each 
other. 

44  630.  Shakespeare  had  perceptions  of 
every  kind ;  he  could  think  any  way.  His 
mind  might  be  compared  to  that  monster 
the  prophet  saw  in  his  vision,  which  had 
eyes  aft  over. 

"  645.  P.  made  some  most  interesting 
observations  on  the  moral  effect  of  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  including  as- 
tronomy. He  denied  as  a  general  fact  the 
tendency  of  this  last  grand  science  to  ex- 
pand, sublime,  or  moralize  the  mind.  He 
bad  talked  with  the  famous  Dr.  Herschcl. 
It  was  of  course  to  suppose,  a  priori,  that 
Herschel's  studies  would  alternately  in- 
toxicate him  with  reverie,  almost  to  deli- 
rium, and  carry  him  irresistibly  away  to- 
wards the  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
P.  questioned  him  on  the  subject.  Her- 
petic! told  him  that  these  effects  took  place 
in  his  mind  in  but  a  very  small  degree ; 
ranch  less  probably  than  in  the  mind  of  a 
poet  without  any  science  at  alt.  Neither 
»  habit  of  pious  fettinrj,  nor  any  peculiar 


and  transcendent  emotions  of  piety,  were 
at  all  the  necessary  consequence. 

"  650.  Lord  Chatham  in  his  speeches 
did  not  reason :  he  struck  as  by  intuition 
directly  on  the  results  of  reasoning,  as  a 
cannon  shot  strikes  the  mark  without  your 
seeing  its  course  through  the  air  as  it 
moves  towards  its  object. 

"  652.  I  have  observed,  that  most  ladies 
who  have  had  what  is  considered  ac 
education,  have  no  idea  of  an  education 
progressive  through  life.  Having  attained 
a  certain  measure  of  accomplishment, 
knowledge,  manners,  etc.,  they  consider 
themselves  as  made  up,  and  so  take  their 
station;  they  are  pictures  which,  being 
quite  finished,  are  now  put  in  a  frame — 
a  gilded  one  if  possible— and  hung  up  in 
permanence  of  beauty  i 

"  672.  Represented  strongly  to  a  young 
lady  the  importance  of  a  taste  for  the  sub. 
lime,  as  a  most  faithful  ally  to  all  moral, 
all  religious,  all  dignified  plans  of  happi- 

"  691 .  Surely  the  human  mind,  quench- 
ed as  it  is  in  a  body,  with  all  that  body's 
sensations,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  worked 
upon  by  the  presentation  of  truth  1  How 
little,  in  general,  it  thinks  or  cares  about 
tbe  whole  displayed  firmament  of  truth, 
with  all  its  constellations  !  No,  the  case 
of  mankind  is  desperate,  unless  a  con- 
tinual miracle  interpose. 

"  709.  A  very  respectable  widow,  re- 
marking on  matrimonial  quarrels,  said,  that 
the  first  quarrel  that  goes  the  length  of  any 
harsh  or  contemptuous  language,  is  an  un- 
fortunate epoch  in  married  life,  for  that 
the  delicate  respectfulness  being  thus  once 
broken  down,  the  same  kind  of  language 
much  more  easily  comes  afterwards  :  there 
is  a  feeling  of  having  less  to  love  than 
before. 

"715.  It  seems  a  thing  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  of  our  Lord's  convertalion, 
consisting  of  momentous  and  infallible 
truth,  should  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 
How  much  larger,  and,  if  one  may  say  so, 
how  much  more  valuable,  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  have  been  if  all  the  instruc- 
tions he  uttered  had  been  recorded.  By 
what  principle  of  preference  were  the  con- 
versations which  the  Evangelists  record, 
preserved,  rather  than  the  others  which 
are  lost  ? 

"  729.  Recollcctive  remark  on  my  fas- 
tidiousness, in  respect  of  personalities  of 
kindness.  I  know  scarcely  any  man  by 
whose  taking  my  arm  in  walking  along  I 
should  be  cordially  gratified,  and  not  very 
many  women  f 

41  744.  The  eloquent  Coleridge  some- 
times retires  into  a  sublime  mysticism  of 
thought  ;  he  robes  himself  in  moonlight, 
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and  move*  among  images  of  which  we  can-  arc  substantial  forma  of  sense  or  fantastic 
not  be  assured  for  a  while  whether  they  virions." 

In  consequence  of  the  high  testimony  borne  to  Mr.  Foster's  character 
by  Mr.  Hall,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
l'rome,  where  he  removed  in  1804.  The  congregation  was  small;  he 
lodged  and  boarded  with  a  quiet,  respectable  family,  and  he  writes,  *'  I  sleep 
in  a  small  chamber,  the  very  room  in  which  Mrs.  Rowe  died."  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  Frome,  that  the  "  Essays,"  for  which  he  gained 
justly  so  much  reputation,  were  published.  They  appear  to  have  originated 
iu  his  conversations  with  the  friend,  who  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Foster. 
Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  not  only  been  instructed  by  the  wisdom, 
but  pleased  also  with  the  force  and  energy  of  the  language  in  these  essays, 
will  listen  with  curiosity  to  what  the  author  says  regarding  their  composi- 
tion ;  uor  will  it  be  without  its  use,  if  it  only  teaches  us  that  the  composi- 
tion which  we  consider  sufficiently  correct  for  our  own  private  judgment, 
will  appear  deficient  when  we  look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and 
fixed  in  the  unchangeable  mould  of  the  press. 

44  When  I  began  this  work  and  had  pro-  that  whole  pages  could  not  be  mended,  but 

ceeded  a  little  way,  1  found  I  had  a  job  in  must  be  burnt,  and  something  new  writteu 

1    my  hands,  with  a  vengeance.   To  my  as-  in  their  stead.    On  the  whole,  I  verily  be- 

tonishment  and  vexation,  I  found  there  waa  lieve  the  revision  and  new -modelling  of 

not  a  paragraph,  and  scarcely  a  sentence,  the  job  has  cost  quite  as  much  mental  ex- 

t  hat  did  not  want  mending,  and  sometimes  ertiou  as  the  original  writing  of  it,"  &c. 

He  submitted  his  manuscript  to  the  judgment  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hughes, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  very  correct  observation  on  the  degree  in  which 
such  assistance  is  advantageous.  44  I  would  make  one  remark  once  for 
all,  viz.  that  when  a  man  has  written  so  much  as  to  have  formed  his  style, 
it  will  have  a  certain  homogeneity  y  from  which  it  will  result  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  different  forms  of  expression  will  not  always  be  an  improvement, 
even  when  they  are  better  in  themselves,  since  they  may  not  be  of  a  piece."* 

*  This  useful  and  judicious  observation  will  be  extended  by  the  classical  scholar  to 
the  subject  of  emendatory  criticism  on  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  to  that 
on  our  own  poets,  as  Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries.  Who  cannot  see  that,  with 
all  his  immense  learning  and  sagacity,  Bentley  never  could  make  the  spirit  of  Horace 
his  own,  nor  Warburton  Shakspere's  ?  and,  as  poetic  talent  is  a  rare  gift,  it  is  in  the 
text  of  the  poet*  that  the  most  unfortunate  and  discordant  alterations  have  been  made, 
though  highly  ingenious  and  the  product  of  great  learning.  Now  we  will  let  our 
critical  cauons,  if  it  so  please  the  reader,  be  pointed  against  ourselves ;  and  observe 
that  there  is  a  passage  in  tho  very  opening  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  we  conceive 
an  error  of  the  text  has  remained  from  edition  to  edition  unrectified,  in  which 
the  introduction  of  a  single  letter  hai  altered  the  sense  and  imagery. 

44  Him,  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night  foundered  skiff, 

Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor,  in  his  scaly  rind, 

Moors  by  his  aide  under  the  lee,  while  night 

Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays.' 
Here  is  a  picture  of  a  ship  that  has  already  foundered  or  sunk  being  moored  to  an 
island  ;  while,  night  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  same  little  passage  ; — an  unnecessary  and 
most  ungraceful  repetition.    Who,  therefore,  we  feel  inclined  to  say,  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  true  reading  must  be 

 41  Some  small  m> A- foundered  skiff?" 

As  the  skiff  was  nearly  foundering,  the  pilot  takes  the  advantage  of  mooring  it  for 
security  to  what  he  fancies  an  island,  till  the  light  of  morning  arrives.  We  pledge  all 
our  little  reputation  for  criticism  on  tlui  emendation.— Rsv. 
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Home  Tooke,  to  whom  they  were  shown,  said,  "  Let  him  simplify ;  there 
is  a  basis  of  good  sense.  If  he  is  a  young  writer  he  will  do."  In  four 
months  a  second  edition  was  called  for,  and  he  devoted  the  autumn  and 
winter  to  a  careful  revision  of  them.  "  Mending  and  botching  up  bad 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  pages.  The  book  had  at  least  four  thousand 
faults,  and  two  or  three  thousand  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  mend.  A 
great  many  needless  words,  and  some  that  were  too  fine,*  have  been  sent 
about  their  business.  Many  long  sentences  are  made  shorter,  and  many 
useful  arguments  are  made  fuller  and  clearer,"  &c.  They  were  revised 
and  praised  by  Mr.  Hall,  though  he  also  made  some  pointed  and  discri- 
minative remarks  on  faults  in  the  composition. 

He  now  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  and 
was  so  occupied  that  upwards  of  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he  again 
appeared  before  the  public  in  his  own  name.  In  1805  a  morbid  state  of 
the  thyroid  gland  made  its  appearance,  affected  his  powers  of  preaching, 
and  led  for  a  time  to  the  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office  in  1806,  and  he 
now  depended  entirely  on  his  literary  exertions  for  his  support.  A  picture 
of  his  secluded  and  solitary  life  at  this  time  is  given  by  him  to  a  friend. 


"  This  last  six  months  I  have  lived  a 
little  way  oat  of  the  town,  in  a  house  amid 
the  fields,  into  which  fields,  however,  I 
hardly  ever  go,  because  I  can  see  them  so 
well  through  my  window — the  window  of 
an  upper  room.  I  hardly  ever  what  can 
be  called  take  a  walk,  except  merely  in  the 
garden  adjoining  the  house.  The  beau- 
ties of  nature  are  brought  so  directly  under 
my  eyes  and  to  my  feet,  that  1  am  rarely 
prompted  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  even  as 


far  as  from  your  house  to  the  left  of  Wick 
Lane;  and,  excepting  my  going  to  Bristol,  I 
have  hardly  ever  taken  a  good  long  walk 
for  the  last  nine  months.  I  almost  de- 
cline all  visiting,  and  have  not  dined  from 
home,  I  believe,  six  times  these  last  seven 
months.  The  family  consists  only  of  a 
worthy  man  and  his  worthy  wife,  with  a 
little  servant  girl,  and  with  them  I  pass 
away  the  time  necessary  for  meals/ 1  &c. 


This  solitude,  however,  like  other  extreme  things,  was  soon  tobc  dissolved 
by  Hymen's  hand  :  a  house  was  taken  at  Bourton,  in  Upper  John  Street, 
where  his  intended  bride  resided.  He  was  now  thirty-seven,  and  his  "  dear 
frieud"  Miss  Snooke  six  years  younger.  The  spring  came,  and  he  confesses 
that  never  did  the  snowdrop,  and  other  vernal  flowers  of  hope,  appear  in 
his  eyes  with  such  an  interest.  When  a  philosopher  is  in  love,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  good  earnest :  still  the  web  of  life  is  chequered  with  good  and  evil. 
He  had  the  anticipated  happiness  of  Miss  Maria  Snooke's  hand  on  the 
one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  good  man's  mind  was  much  preyed  on  "  by 
the  abominable  vermin  called  taxes,  a  far  more  mischievous  creature  than 
the  locusts  of  Egypt ;"  and,  besides,  he  mentions  that  he  had  lost  all 
attachment  to  this  world  as  a  locality,  and  shall  never  regain  it.  As  Mr. 
Foster  does  not  often  give  us  information  as  to  his  literary  pursuits,  or 
favour  us  with  his  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  different  authors 
whose  works  he  perused,  we  may  as  well  here  make  a  short  quotation  on 
this  subject  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fawcett. 

"  I  have  lately  read,  at  the  same  time,  learning  and  industry  which  it  displays,  as 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  and  Baxter's  by  the  commanding  intellect,  the  keen 

account  of  his  own  Life  and  Times.   The  sagacity,  apparent  in  almost  every  page, 

work  of  Gibbon  excites  my  utmost  admi-  The  admiration  of  his  ability  extends  even 

ration ;  not  so   much  by  the  immense  to  his  manner  of  shewing  his  hatred  of 


*  Mr.  Foster,  however,  never  cleared  his  style  from  such  words  as  tenebrious — 
impense— transited — and  a  few  others.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  though  in  general  as  correct  a 
writer  as  he  U  elegant,  allow*  himself  the  use  of  such  a  barbarous  Vord  as  euloyiMm! 
—Rev. 
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Christianity,  which  is  exquisitely  subtle 
and  scute,  and  adapted  to  do  very  great 
mischief,  even  where  there  is  not  the 
smallest  avowal  of  hostility.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  a  great  part  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  was  exactly 
such  as  a  man  like  him  could  have  wished. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  hands,  fathers, 
councils,  and  the  ancient  contests  and  mu- 
tual persecutions  of  Christian  parties 
take  their  worst  form  ;  but  after  every 
allowance  fcY  this  historian's  malignity,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  with  dis- 
gust and  reprobation  a  great  part  of  what 
the  Christian  world  has  been  accustomed 
to  revere.  I  have  lately  began  to  read  the 
Works  of  Charles  Leslie  ;  happening  to 


sec  the  odd  volumes  in  the  library  of  «• 
acquaintance,  I  recollected  the  very  strong 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  spoke 
of  this  writer.    I  intend  to  read  a  large 
portion  of  him  with  the  moBt  careful  atten- 
tion.   From  what  I  have  seen  thus  far,  I 
doubt  if  there  be  in  our  language  a  theolo- 
gical writer  of  greater  talents  in  the  field 
of  argument.    I  am  gratified  in  the  ex- 
treme degree  by  his  most  decisive  reason- 
ings against  the  Deists.    A  great  part  of 
bis  works  seems  to  be  against  the  Deists, 
Socinians,  and  Jews.    Some  of  them  are 
in  defence  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  of  course  it  is  now  very  needless  to 
read.    He  was  very  fierce  against  Dis- 
senters," ate* 


He  was  very  severe  on  Sir  W.  Forbes's  Life  of  Beattie,  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  1807  ;  but  he  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  the  book  was 
too  big  for  the  subject.  Beattie  was  a  man  of  genius,  of  learning,  and  of 
worth,  and  well  deserved  to  be  remembered  ;  but  two  quartos  filled  with 
very  commonplace  letters  were  more  than  the  public  required,  or  the  events 
of  his  life  justified.  We  must  extract  one;  passiige  of  the  critique  relating 
to  the  pecuniary  assistance  deemed  necessary  to  Dr.  Beattie,  and  to  the 
pension  consequently  given  to  him.f 


'*  Here  is  a  man  of  moderate,  economi- 
cal, prudent  habits  ;  a  deep  student,  a 
diligent  lecturer,  an  useful  writer,  and  an 
amiable  man ;  who  is  in  circumstances 
hardly  affording,  or  securing  the  perma- 
nence of,  the  comforts  of  life;  and  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  affluent,  literary, 
titled,  and  most  affectionate  dear  friends, 
and  Sir  William  among  them,  who  are 
wishing,  and  wishing,  and  wishing  that 
some  little  matter  could  be  done  for  btm, 
while  they  are  rolling,  many  of  them,  in 
luxury  and  splendour.  That  hit  delicacy 
would  not  have  refused  their  generosity,  is 
the  animated  gratitude  he 


expressed  for  Mrs.  Montague's  hint.  And 
here  again  is  a  desolate  widow  of  extraor- 
dinary worth  and  endowments,  who  it 
actually  known  to,  and  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  distinction,  and 
particularly  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  who 
yet  lives  dozens  of  yearn  in  a  state  next  to 
absolute  want  (the  niece  of  Mrs.  Cock- 
burn)  :  and  yet  these  persons  knowing  her 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  with  the  utmost 
complacency  I !  Now  if  a  review  can  pass 
quietly  over  all  this  as  all  very  good  and 
pretty,  or  just  only  make  some  innocent, 
insipid  remark  upon  it,  that  review  de- 
to  perish/*  fltc. 


*  For  the  strong  manner  in  which  Johnson  spoke  of  Leslie,  see  BoswelTs  Johnson, 
vol.  viii.  p.  287.  Henderson.  But,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  Leslie  ?  Johnson.  Charles 
Leslie  I  had  forgotten.  Leslie  was  a  reasoner,  and  a  reasoner  who  was  not  to  be 
reasoned  against." — Charles  Leslie  was  a  Protestant  adherent  to  the  Pretender,  in 
1714,  and  would  have  converted  him  from  popery. — Rev. 

f  Some  of  the  descriptive  sketches  and  the  moral  reflections  in  the  Minstrel  are 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  but  there  also  was  room  for  Gray's  criticism,  for  there  are  some 
thoughts  feebly  expressed,  and  language  wanting  in  poetic  character  and  force,  as, 
L  37,  "Thine  Edwin  parts  not  so."  52,  "Such  delicacy  were  right  marvellous 
indeed."  ii.  1,  "The  assaults  of  fortune's  fickle  gale."  25,  "His  harp  lay  him 
beside."  35,  "  Heroes,  alas!  arc  .things  of  small  concern."  12,  «'We  fear  on  earth 
as  other  men  have  feared."  These,  surely  arc  very  prosaic  expressions.  Mr.  Richard* 
son,  in  his  Literary  Leaves,  vol.  U.  161,  mentions  a  poem  by  Beattie  on  a  report  of  a 
monument  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  Churchill,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  common  editions;  be  says  "  containing  some  wretched  criticism,  and  a 
spirit  of  vulgarity  truly  disgusting.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  world  that  the 
mind  of  Churchill  was  drivelling  and  dull,  that  he  wrote  nothing  but  coarse  doggerel, 
and  in  fact  was 

"  *  By  nature  uninformed,  and  untaught  by  art.' " 
We  have  never  seen  this  ;  but  we  presume  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition 
of  Beattie's  Poems,  printed  at  Aberdeen,  1761,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  many  of 
the  poems  being  omitM  in  the  Inter  editions,— R*y, 
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Of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  he  had  lately  purchased  and  was 
diligently  reading,  he  thus  speaks  in  1807  : — 

"  It  will  not,  however,  be  quite  in  vain  and  nnjuvenile  habit  of  thinking  and  corn- 
to  have  read  a  large  portion  of  this  ter-  posing.  But  I  shall  not  be  made  believe 
rible  Review ;  a  work  probably  superior  that  they  have  not  an  old  fox  or  two 
to  everything  of  the  kind  for  the  last  ccn-  among  them.  Yet  they  all  admirably  sup- 
tury— anything  since  Bayle's  time.  I  read  port  the  general  level  of  able  performance, 
it  with  abhorrence  of  its  tendency  as  to  The  belles-lettres  critics  seem  to  be  stocked 
religion,  but  with  admiration  of  everything  with  logic  as  well  as  principles  of  taste, 
cUe.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  great  and  the  scientific  critics  to  be  fraught  with 
effect  on  the  literary  world  by  imperiously  satire  as  well  as  definitions.  Either  their 
requiring  a  high  style  of  intellectual  per-  modesty  or  their  pride  keeps  them  almost 
formance,  and  setting  the  example.  It  is  clear  of  any  direct  attention  to  theology, 
most  wonderful  how  a  parcel  of  young  men  but  their  incidental  references  are  detest- 


have  acquired  such  extensive  and  accurate    able  and  pernicious,"  &c. 
knowledge,  and  such  a  firm,  disciplined, 

Mr.  Foster  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  meet  Coleridge ;  but  an  engage- 
ment prevented  him.    He  writes,— 

"  No  man  can  feel  a  more  animated  his  very  best  and  continued  efforts  to 
admiration  of  Mr.  Coleridge  than  I  have    mend  as  well  as  to  delight  mankind,  now 


retained  ever  since  the  two  or  three  times  that  he  has  attained  the  complete  ma 
that  1  was  a  little  while  in  his  company  ;  and  expansion  of  his  admirable  powers, 
and,  during  his  absence  in  the  south  and  ....  He  is  able  to  take  a  station  among 
the  east,  I  have  very  often  thought  with  the  most  elevated  ranks  either  of  the  phi- 
delight  of  the  immense  acquisitions  which    losophers  or  the  poets  Cottle  says 

he  would  at  length  bring  back  to  enrich  he  is  very  greatly  improved  as  to  the  re- 

the  works  which  I  trust  the  public  will  in  ligious  part  of  the  character  of  his  mind, 

due  time  receive  from  him,  and  to  which  and  that  really  he  is  even  substantially 

it  has  an  imperious  claim.    And  still  I  orthodox,  as  well  as  a  believer  in  Chrii- 

trust  he  will  feel  the  solemn  duty  of  making  tianity  in  general,"  &c.# 

Mr.  Foster  was  married  in  May  1808;  and  soon  after  his  health  was 
improved,  and  the  morbid  affection  in  his  throat  diminished,  so  that  he 
resumed  his  speaking  in  public,  preaching  once  or  twice  every  Sunday. 
In  1810  he  was  welcomed  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  in  1812  he  made  an 
excursion  into  North  Wales  with  some  friends.  He  says  the  delight  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  magnificent  scenery  was  ardent  almost  up  to 
the  degree  of  poetry.  He  ascended  the  imperial  summit  of  Snowdon  at 
midnight,  and  saw  the  rising  of  the  sun  from  the  summit.  This  excursion, 
he  says,  was  undertaken  more  with  a  view  to  diversity  of  ideas,  and  laying 

*  Among  the  notes  in  this  part  of  the  volume  is  the  following  :  "  Wesley's  modera- 
tion in  sleep,  and  his  rigid  constancy  in  rising  early,  being  mentioned  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Bradburn,  who  travelled  with  Wesley  almost  constantly  for  years,  he  said  that 
Wesley  generally  slept  several  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  that  he  had  himself  seen 
him  sleep  three  hours  together  often  euough.  This  was  chiefly  in  his  carriage,  in 
which  he  accustomed  himself  to  sleep  on  his  journeys,  and  in  which  he  slept  as  regu- 
larly, as  easily,  aud  as  soundly,  as  if  hi;  had  gone  to  bed.  A  zealous,  ignorant  Methodist, 
who  considered  Wesley  as  altogether  an  angel,  was  most  indignant  at  hearing  this  said 
by  Mr.  S.  who  heard  Bradburn  say  it,  and  exclaimed,  '  Bradburn  must  be  a  liar  I' 
vol.  i.  p.  363.  One  step  more,  and  this  man  would  have  been  persuaded  that  Wesley 
would  rise  and  preach  after  his  death.  Had  this  person  looked  into  Wesley's  diary, 
he  would  have  found  him  mentioning  occasionally  his  daily  sleeps but  when  he  wrote 
his  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  he  would  write  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  in 
the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  meals,  and  an  hour  or  two  otherwise  bestowed. 
"  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  had  risen  at  four  o'clock,  preached  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
imd  travelled  between  4,000  or  5,000  miles  every  year,  being  found  seldom  or  never  a 
week  together  in  the  same  place,  yet  he  found  leisure  to  be  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  in  the  language."  He  lived  to  the  age  of  88.  See  Letters  of  Don  Espriella 
(or  an  interesting  account  of  him,  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  ftc.-^icv. 
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in  some  stock  of  imagination,  than  from  any  calculation  in  the  pleasure  of 
beholding.  In  August  1815  he  was  at  Bristol,  and  again  heard  Mr.  Hall, 
whom  he  had  so  much  and  justly  admired  : — 


"  The  grand  attraction  at  Bristol  was 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  happened 
to  be  on  a  visit  there,  and  who  preached 
three  Sundays.  I  contrived  to  hear  him 
several  times,  and  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity,  as  I  bad  never  heard  him  but 
twice  or  three  times  before.  .  . .  The  last 
sermon  I  heard  him  preach,  which  dwelt 
much  on  the  topic  of  living  in  vain,  made  a 
more  powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than 
I  think  any  one  I  ever  heard ;  and  this  was 
not  simply  from  its  being  the  most  elo- 
quent sermon  unquestionably  that  I  ever 
heard,  or  probably  ever  shall  hear,  but 
for  the  solemn  and  alarming  truth  which 
it  urged  and  pressed  on  the  conscience 
with  the  power  of  a  tempest.  I  suppose 
every  intelligent  person  has  the  impres- 
sion, in  hearing  him,  that  he  surpasses 
every  other  preacher,  probably  in  the 
whole  world.  In  the  largest  congregation 
there  is  an  inconceivable  stillness  and 


silence  while  he  is  preaching,  partly  in- 
deed to  his  having  a  low  weak  voice, 
though  he  is  a  large,  strongly -built  man  ; 
but  very  much  owing  to  that  commanding 
power  of  his  mind,  which  holds  all  otber 
minds  in  captivity  while  within  reach  of 
his  voice.  He  has  no  tricks  of  art  or 
oratory,  no  studied  gesticulations,  no 
ranting,  no  pompous  declamation.  His 
eloquence  is  the  mighty  power  of  spirit 
throwing  out  a  rapid  series  of  thoughts, 
explanatory,  argumentative,  brilliant,  pa- 
thetic, or  sublime;  sometimes  all  these 
together,  and  the  whole  manner  is  simple, 
natural,  grave,  sometimes  cool,  often  em- 
phatic and  ardent  He  seems  always  to 
have  a  complete  dominion  over  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  is  dwelling,  and  over  the 
subjects  on  every  side  which  he  admits  for 
illustration.  He  has  the  same  pre-eminent 
powers  in  his  ordinary  conversation  as  iu 
his  preaching,"  &c. 


Mr.  Foster's  father  died  in  1804,  and  Mrs.  Foster  survived  her  hus- 
band to  the  close  of  1806.  During  his  residence  at  Bourton,  his  family 
was  increased  by  the  birth  of  five  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy. 
His  time  he  describes  as  being  very  much  at  his  own  disposal^no 
visiting,  nor  travelling,  nor  letter  writing,  nor  business  to  transact.  He 
rose  early,  lit  his  own  fire,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  his  long 
garret,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  for  hours,  thinking  and  com- 
posing, a  habit  he  learned  early  in  his  musing  life.  He  says  if  all  his 
musing  walks,  since  he  was  twenty  years  old,  could  be  computed  together, 
it  would  not  unlikely  be  a  length  that  would  go  several  times  round  the 
globe.  In  1817  he  left  Bourton,  and  became  once  more  a  resident  and 
stated  preacher  at  Downend.  Of  Mr.  Fox's  "  admirable  fragment  of  a 
history,"  which  had  just  appeared,  he  says — "  We  have  read  it  twice,  and 
some  parts  of  it  a  third  time ;  but  I  have  entirely  forgotten  all  it  contains, 
except  the  death  of  Argyle,  and  a  few  more  such  interesting  episodes. 
Did  you  notice  this  passage — the  death  of  Argyle?*  excepting  some  Chris- 


*  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  the  pages  of  history,  drawn  with  feel  iog. 
delicacy,  and  taste  ;  the  subject  being  most  congenial  to  Mr.  Fox's  habits  of  thinking 
naturally  gave  rise  to  the  reflections  so  impressively  accompanying  it.  Familiar  as  it 
is  to  our  ear,  and  known  even  to  the  position  of  every  little  word,  we  still  do  not 
grudge  the  labour  of  transcription,  if  we  can  impress  thoroughly  its  beauty  and  tender- 
ness on  others.  "Before  he  left  the  castle,  he  had  his  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  at 
which  he  discoursed  not  only  calmly  but  even  cheerfully,  with  Mr.  Charteris  and  others. 
After  dinner  he  retired,  as  was  his  custom,  to  bis  bed-chamber,  where  it  is  recorded 
that  he  slept  quietly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  he  was  in  bed,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  council  came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a  desire  to  speak  with 
him  ;  upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep,  and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed, 
the  messenger  disbelieved  the  account,  which  he  considered  a  device  to  avoid  further 
questionings.  To  satisfy  him,  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  was  half  opened,  and  he 
then  beheld  enjoying  a  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber  the  man  who  by  the  doom  of  him 
and  his  fellows  was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two  Bhort  hours.  Struck  with  the  sight, 
he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  quitted  the  ca»tle  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  hid 
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turn  martyrs,  a  uobler  exit  and  character  cannot  be  found  in  all  the  history 
of  time,"  &c.  He  again  returns  to  his  favourite  character  as  a  preacher 
and  writer,  Robert  Hall  * 

"  Now  that  I  recollect,  that  excellence  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  aii  integral 

which  you  praised,  and  which  he  has  in  a  and  inseparable  portion  of — not  an  accu- 

very  high  degree,  of  making  brief,  strong  mulation,    but    a    combination,  of— 

sentences,  completing  the  sense  in  each —  thoughts,  which  are  assisting  one  another 

is  sometime*  carried  to  a  fault.     He  by  a  linked  and  consentaneous  action,  to 

makes,  in  some  places,  a  number  of  laconic  prove  or  illustrate  some  one  truth.f  The 

propositions  in  succession,  which  are  figure  is  much  less  than  sufficiently  strict, 

quite  independent  of  one  another,  but  if  I  say,  that  there  is  one  long,  identical 

which  ought  to  have  been  contrived  into  a  rope,  and  that  every  thought,  however 

texture.    Or,  to  go  from  the  business  of  richly  dressed,  is  placed  close  behind  its 

weaving  to  the  more  dignified  one — fight-  fellow,  and  giving  a  stout  pull.    From  the 

ing— he  attacks  with  a  number  of  single,  little  I  have  yet  read,  I  am  strongly  in- 

stparate,  bold  savages,  whom  he  should  clined  to  think  this  said  Jeremy  is  the 

have   disciplined  aod  combined  into  a  most  completely  eloquent  writer  in  our 

phalanx.    In  this  quality  of  writing  we  language.    There  is  a  most  manly  and 

are  all  beaten  hollow  by  the  old  workmen,  graceful  case  and  freedom  in  his  compo- 

such  as  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor;  the  sition,  which  a  strong  intellect  is  working 

latter  is  just  now  more  in  my  memory,  logically  through  every  paragraph,  while 

You  shall  find  him  preserve  a  strict  con-  all  manner  of  beautiful  images  continually 

nexion  through  a  whole  folio  page  ;  a  fall  in  as  by  felicitous  accident."  &c. 


be  a  complete  thought,  but 

After  many  years'  interval,  Mr.  Foster  again  fell  into  the  company  of 
Coleridge.    He  says,— 

himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an  acquaintance  who  lived  near,  where  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  first  bed  that  presented  itself,  and  bad  every  appearance  of  a  man  suffering  the 
most  excruciating  torture.  His  friend,  who  had  been  apprised  by  the  servant  of  the 
blate  he  was  in,  and  who  naturally  concluded  he  was  ill,  offered  him  some  wine.  He 
refused,  saying,  'Not  no!  that  will  not  help  me  !  I  have  been  in  at  Argyle,  and 
t-aw  him  sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  ever  man  did,  within  an  hour  of  eternity.  But  as 
for  me" — The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote  relates  is  not  mentioned,  and 
the  truth  of  it  may  therefore  fairly  be  considered  as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt  with 
which  men  of  judgment  receive  any  species  of  traditional  history.  Woodrow,  how- 
ever, whose  veracity  is  above  suspicion,  says,  that  he  had  it  from  the  most  unquestion- 
able authority.  It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely  ;  and  who  is  there  who  would  not  wish  it 
true  ?  What  a  satisfactory  spectacle  to  a  philosophical  mind,  to  see  the  oppressor  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power  envying  his  victim  !  What  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superi- 
ority of  virtue !  What  an  affecting  and  forcible  testimony  to  the  value  of  that  peace 
of  mind  which  virtue  only  can  confer  1  We  know  not  who  this  man  was ;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  the  guilt  which  agonized  him,  was  probably  incurred  for  the  sake  of  some 
vain  title,  or  of  lust  of  some  increase  of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  possibly 
knew  not  how  to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  something  like  compassion  for  that 
very  foolish  class  of  men  whom  the  world  calls  wise  in  their  generation."  P.  208.— Re  v. 

*  Mr.  Foster's  high  opinion  of  Robert  Hall  seems  to  have  increased  with  every 
additional  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  He  says,  in  1808,  "  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  intellectual  giant.  His  health  is  better  than  sometime  past.  His  mind  seems 
of  an  order  fit,  with  respect  to  its  intellectual  powers,  to  go  directly  among  a  superior 
rank  of  intelligences  in  some  other  world,  with  very  little  requisite  addition  of  force." 
Mr.  Poster  was  too  philosophic  and  thoughtful  to  use  words  at  random — he  was  far 
above  flattery ;  and  yet,  we  confess,  these  words  sound  strangely  to  our  ears,  and 


highly  as  we  estimate  Mr.  Hall,  we  yet  know  nothing  in  his  works  to  justify  such  an 
exalted  eulogy.  At  any  rate,  we  think,  before  he  joined  the  superior  rank  of  intelli- 
gences, he  would  wish  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Liberty  of  the  Press"  behind ; 
but  on  "  The  Sentiments  proper  to  the  Present  Crisis,"  and  "  Modern  Infidelity  con- 
sidered," praise  too  high  can  scarcely  be  bestowed,  as  well  for  the  rectitude  of  the  opi- 
is,  as  for  the  elegance  of  the  language.    We  found  a  few  days  since,  in  the  manu- 


script Diary  of  Mr.  T.  Green,  of  Ipswich,  the  following  entry  : — "  Hall  on  Modern 
Infidelity  has  borrowed  bo  much  from  my  pamphlet,  even  to  phraseology,  as  demanded 
an  acknowledgment." — He  alludes  to  his  pamphlet  on  Morals,  quoted  by  Dr.  Parr 
in  the  notes  to  the  Spital  Sermon. — Rbv. 

t  This  is  a  very  just  and  discriminating  piece  of  criticism,  and  accords  closely  with 
Mr.  Coleridgc'B  opinion  on  the  same  class  y(  writers,— R*v, 

Gent,  Mac.  Vol,  XXVI.  S 
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"  1  could  not  conreniently  hear  more  in  language  incomparably  rich  in  ornament 
than  one  of  his  lecture*  (on  Shakspere)-  end  new  combinations.  In  point  of  theo- 
but  it  was  a  still  higher  luxury  to  hear  logical  opinion,  be  U  become,  indeed  he 
him  talk  as  much  as  would  have  been  two  has  now  a  number  of  years  been,  it  is 
or  three  lectures.  1  use  the  word  luxury,  said,  highly  orthodox.  He  wages  victo- 
however,  not  without  some  very  consider-  rious  war  with  the  Socinians,  if  they  are 
able  qualification  of  its  usual  meaning,  not,  which  I  believe  they  now  generally 
since  it  may  not  seem  exactly  descriptive  are,  very  careful  to  keep  the  peace  in  his 
of  a  thing  involving  much  severe  labour,  company.  His  mind  contains  an  asto- 
— and  this  one  Is  forced  often  to  undergo  nishing  mass  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
in  the  endeavour  to  understand  him,  his  while  in  his  power  and  manner  of  putting 
thinking  is  of  60  surpassingly  original  and  it  to  use,  he  displays  more  of  what  we 
abstracted  a  kind.  This  is  the  case  often  mean  by  the  term  genius  than  any  mortal 
in  the  recital  of  facts,  as  that  recital  is  I  ever  saw  or  ever  expect  to  see.  He  is 
continually  mixed  with  some  subtle  specu-  still  living  in  a  wandering,  precarious,  and 
lation.  It  was  perfectly  wonderful,  in  comfortless  way,  perpetually  forming  pro- 
looking  back  on  a  few  hours  of  his  con-  jects  which  he  has  not  the  steady  resolu- 
versation,  to  think  what  a  quantity  of  per-  tion  to  prosecute  long  enough  to  accom- 
fectly  original  speculation  he  had  uttered,  plish."  &c. 

Mr.  Foster's  pastoral  labours,  as  far  as  preaching  was  concerned,  were 
not  successful  in  his  second  residence  at  Downend.  His  sermons,  in 
short,  were  not  sufficiently  attractive,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  resign  his 
office.  He  dreaded  attending  the  anniversary  of  a  Bible  society  meeting  at 
Kings  wood.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  a  lover  of  sense  and  truth, 
and  being  "  serious  in  a  serious  cause,"  he  said,  "  he  utterly  loathed  and 
abominated  the  prevailing  spirit  and  manner  of  these  meetings,  as  exhibi- 
tions of  vanity,  cajolery,  and  ostentation."  He  published  his  Essay  on  Popular 
Ignorance  in  1820,  which  was  the  enlargement  of  a  sermon  he  had  preached 
in  the  School  Society.  He  says  he  was  in  no  danger  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  radicalism,  for  he  exhibits  the  people  as  "  odiously  and  loath- 
somely vile,  and  degraded,  and  depraved,  debased,  vicious,  and untractable ; 
in  frightful  sameness  from  one  age  to  auother  ;  sunk  in  the  most  barbarous 
ignorance,  with  its  appropriate  depravities,"  &c  The  treatise  sold  so  well 
that  in  the  autumn  he  was  revising  it  for  a  second  edition;  "treating  no 
pap,  sentence,  or  word,  with  the  smallest  ceremony,  breaking,  splitting, 
twisting,  pruning,  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  and  using  other  severities.  But 
we  must  confess  that  this  offering  of  his  brain,  nurtured  and  disciplined 
with  so  much  care,  is  not,  to  our  taste,  nearly  so  attractive,  nor  do 
we  think  contains  anything  like  the  greatness  and  vigour,  animation,  and 
imagery  of  his  earlier  Essays.  We  know  we  speak  against  high  authorities, 
but  we  cannot  help  that;  we  claim  liberty  of  judgment  on  these  matters. 
We  know  that  Dr.  Pyc  Smith  calls  it  an  eloquent  production  ;  we  think  it 
a  great  deal  too  long  for  the  staple  of  the  matter.  We  must  ask  pardon— 
we  think  it  also  a  little  dull ;  and  perhaps  these  were  the  reasons  why,  to 
use  the  words  of  this  gentleman,  it  is  a  "  work  which,  popular  and  admired 
as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  the  thousandth  part  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves."*  In  1821  he  removed  to  Stapleton,  within  three 
miles  of  Bristol,  and,  after  a  little  period,  made  an  end  of  lecturing  ;  but 
his  pen  was  active,  and  he  wrote  an  introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Religion.    His  domestic  happiness  at  this  time  suffered  a 

■     — ■  —  ,  _________________________________  i  . — 

*  Mr.  Foster  mentions  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  that  he  considers  the  advantageous 
peculiarity  of  his  diction  to  consist  in  \bs  verity  to  the  ideas,  its  being  composed  of  words 
and  combinations  directly  fitted  to  the  thoughts,  disregarding  any  general  model,  and 
rejecting  set  and  artificial  formalities  of  phraseology.  He  detested  the  stately,  formal, 
measured,  high  bred  sort  of  style,  like  that  of  Robertson  and  Blair ;  and  considered 
that  of  Dryden  in  his  prose  works  as  perhaps  the  best  in  our  language  s  his  notions  as 
regard*  style;  and  composition  arc,  in  our  estimation,  rery  just  and  correct,— 'Riv, 
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severe  trial,  in  the  death  of  his  only  son  by  a  rapid  decline.  The  loss 
must  have  been  great  to  his  parents,  for  he  is  described  as  a  boy  of  strong, 
dear  understanding,  though  reserved  disposition  and  religious  feeling.  In 
1 825  Mr.  W.  Anderson  came  to  reside  in  Bristol,  as  tutor  to  the  Baptist 
College,  and  Mr.  Hall  retired  to  spend  his  last  years  iu  the  scene  of  his 
early  ministry.  This  was  a  great  accession  to  Mr.  Forster's  social  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  on  the  occasion  afterwards  of  Mr.  Hall's  death,  he  spoke  of  his 
loss  as  "  a  sense  of  privation  partaking  of  desolateness."  As  a  preacher 
he  said,  his  like  will  come  no  more.  He  declined  from  ill  health  preaching 
his  funeral  sermon,  but  wrote  some  observations  on  him  as  a  preacher. 

The  ensuing  six  years,  says  his  biographer,  formed  the  saddest  period  of 
Mr.  Foster's  life.  It  began  with  the  fatal  illness  of  his  wife ;  her  health 
had  been  some  time  in  a  precarious  state,  but  in  the  spring  of  1832  the 
symptoms  of  decline  assumed  a  decidedly  alarming  aspect.  She  died  after 
much  suffering  in  the  early  part  of  September.  "  It  has  been,"  said  her 
husband,  "  an  advantageous  circumstance,  that  the  period  of  her  illness 
was  appointed  to  fall  on  exactly  the  finest,  brightest,  and  warmest  part  of 
the  year,  from  May  to  September,  during  which,  besides  the  nights  being 
short,  she  greatly  enjoyed  the  exhiliration  of  being  drawn  about  the  garden 
and  vicinity  in  a  Bath  chair,  admiring  the  flowers,  and  refreshed  by  the 
fine  air  and  sunshine,  which  she  had  not  enjoyed  so  much  for  years  before. 
He  describes  her  as  his  affectionate  and  valuable  companion  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  regarding  her  as  the  cause  of  not  only  the  happiness 
he  possessed,  but  of  the  mental  improvement  he  made,  her  intellect  being 
strong  and  correct ;  and  for  a  refined  perception  and  depth  of  reflective 
feeling,  her  husband  declared  he  had  never  known  her  equal.  In  1833  he 
made  another  excursion  into  North  Wales.  He  calls  it  "  a  fine  luxurious 
excursion,  a  gratifying  adventure."  Sorrow,  however,  came  to  meet  him 
at  the  conclusion.  His  friends  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  gone, 
and  their  deaths  were  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Hughes.  He  was  soon  after 
deprived  of  his  only  brother,  and  of  one  of  his  few  early  associates.  "  As 
to  companions  and  friends  of  early  times,"  he  writes,  "  they  have  almost 
all  left  the  world."  His  brother  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  for  during  that  time  he  had  not  visited  his  native  county ;  and  now 
the  last  link  of  connection  with  it  was  broken,  all  would  be  strange  ;  few 
persons  alive  to  remember  him,  and  the  very  localities  transposed ;  the 
woods  he  rambled  in  cut  down,  and  the  romantic  glens  and  wild  brooks  he 
loved  possessed  by  manufacturers,  and  swarming  with  a  rising  population. 
Mr.  Foster  closed  his  literary  labours  by  an  article  on  Polack's  New 
Zealand  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1839.  In  the  summer  of  1840  he 
visited  his  friends  at  Bourton,  looking  with  a  pensive  interest  and  not  a 
little  painful  emotion  at  the  rooms  he  had  frequented  and  the  rural  walks 
which  he  had  trodden  for  so  many  years. 

He  was  in  London  for  the  last  time  in  the  spring  of  J  886,  at  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Easthope,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  various  exhibitions 
and  works  of  art  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Foster's 
health  had  on  the  whole  been  so  good  that  he  says  he  had  not  kept  his 
bed  a  single  day  for  the  long  term  of  fifty  years ;  but  near  the  end  of 
December  he  was  attacked  by  bronchitis.  From  this,  however,  he  appears 
slowly  to  have  recovered,  for  in  the  September  of  1842  he  went  to  Bourton 
for  the  last  time,  staying  about  six  weeks,  and  appearing  somewhat  in- 
vigorated ;  but  in  wTanuary  of  the  next  year,  1843,  he  had  attacks  of  spitting 
of  blood,  a  troublesome  cough,  and  looked  thinner  and  more  languid.  The 
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last  time  of  his  appearing  on  any  public  occasion  was  in  June  1843,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  where  he  attended  one  examination. 
Towards  September  all  the  unfavourable  symptoms  were  aggravated ;  on 
the  24th  he  took  to  his  room,  which  he  never  left  again.  It  appears  that 
his  lungs  had  been  diseased  for  many  years.  He  sat  up  for  a  few  hours 
almost  daily  till  the  day  before  his  death.  On  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  the  day 
before  his  death,  he  complained  of  feeling  some  confusedness  in  his  head, 
and  was  much  oppressed  in  his  breathing.  And  now  we  must,  for  a  final 
scene,  take,  as  is  most  fitting,  the  very  words  of  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
biographer : — 

"  He  was  obliged  to  desist  that  day  the  habit  of  doing  every  night  for  the  last 
from  his  usual  practice  of  having  some  fortnight.  But  towards  four  o'clock  she 
one  read  to  him;  and  finding  it  very  went  to  the  door  of  his  room  to  listen,  and 
difficult  to  converse,  he  requested  to  be  being  satisfied  from  the  sound  she  heard 
left  quite  alone  daring  the  afternoon  and  that  he  was  sleeping,  retired  without  going 
evening.  This  desire  was  complied  with ;  in.  At  about  six  o'clock  she  went  again 
some  of  his  family  going  occasionally  into  to  the  door,  and  this  time  hearing  no 
his  room,  but  not  so  as  to  disturb  him  till  sound,  she  went  in  and  found  that  he  had 
the  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest.  They  expired.  His  arms  were  gently  extended, 
then  particularly  requested  that  some  one  and  his  countenance  as  tranquil  as  that  of 
might  be  allowed  to  sit  up  with  him  through  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  Death  had 
the  night;  this  however  he  steadily  refused,  taken  place  but  a  very  short  time,  for  only 
though,  in  consequence  of  a  long  continued  the  forehead  was  cold.  On  the  following 
fit  of  coughing,  he  was  in  a  state  of  greater  Saturday  his  remains  were  laid  in  the 
exhaustion  than  usual.  The  kind  old  grave,  which,  just  seventeen  years  before, 
servant  who  attended  upon  him,  from  an  had  been  opened  to  receive  those  of  his 
apprehension  lest  she  should  disturb  him,  son,  in  the  burial  ground  belonging  to  the 
did  not  go  at  all  into  his  room  in  the    chapel  of  Downend,  where  he  formerly 


course  of  the  night,  as  she  had  been  in  preached." 

We  have  thus  accompanied  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Foster's  useful  and 
unambitious  life  to  its  conclusion ;  and  very  brief  and  unfinished  as  our 
sketch  has  been,  it  must,  we  think,  have  left  an  impression  highly  favour- 
able to  him,  and  such  as  will  induce  many  to  turn  to  the  more  copious  and 
original  biography.  A  few  observations  have  been  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  on  his  character,  by  the  editor  and  by  a  friend  ;  and  we  could 
almost  wish  they  had  been  more  minute.  They  describe  his  fondness  for 
nature,  and  his  delight  in  the  various  beauties  which  she  pours  forth  for 
the  delight  of  man.*  He  had  great  susceptibility  to  the  skyey  influences, 
as  men  of  fine  temperament  and  nervous  susceptibility  have,  and  he  often  re- 
marked how  much  less  any  given  quantity  of  time  was  worth  in  dreary, 
inclement  weather.  He  used  to  say  it  depressed  all  his  faculties,  in- 
dependently of  the  low  temperature.  Mr.  Sheppard  says,  "  Mr.  Foster  was 
a  genuine  lover  of  natural  scenery,  and  his  admiration  dwelt  much  on  its 
separate  features,  even  more  perhaps  than  on  the  varied  whole  and 
the  combined  effect.  I  have  known  him  linger  by  a  huge  ancient  tree 
in  the  park  at  Longleat,  still  reluctant  to  quit  the  spot,  and  as  if  half  ready 
to  take  root  near  its  giant  trunk.  A  lady  with  whom  he  visited  many 
beautiful  spots  in  our  neighbourhood,  speaks  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
he  was  persuaded  to  quit  Alfred's  Tower,  at  Stourhead,  where  the  pano- 
ramic prospect  rivetted  him.  In  the  same  mood  he  would  gaze  untiringly 
on  a  waterfall,  or  the  rushing  of  a  rapid  stream.  Though  he  did  not 
possess  any  scientific  acquaintance  with  music,  yet  he  was  passionately 

*  "I  have  heard  of  a  man  who,  upon  his  deathbed,  being  to  take  farewell  of  his 
ion,  and  considering  what  course  of  life  to  recommend  that  might  secure  his  innocence, 
at  last  enjoined  him  to  spend  bis  time  in  making  of  verges,  and  in  dretting  a  garden 
the  old  man  thinking  no  temptation  could  compare  to  either  of  these  employments," 
&c.  Vide  Fell's  eloquent  and  admirable  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  S7 1  .—Rev. 
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fond  of  those  kinds  which  were  solemn  and  mournful.  He  used  to  wonder 
that  it  was  thought  impossible  for  persons,  technically  speaking,  without 
ear,  to  feel  interest  in  that  art,  and  he  strongly  asserted  the  power  it  could 
exercise  over  himself.  The  productions  of  the  great  painters  he  much 
admired ;  so  that  when  he  saw  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Hart  Davis, 
now  at  Mr.  Miles's,  he  owned  there  was  some  advantage  in  being  rich.  For 
engravings  and  graphical  works  he  had  great  partiality,  and  his  library  waa 
so  extensive  and  valuable  as  sometimes  to  make  him  reproach  himself  with 
the  expense  at  which  it  had  been  procured.  His  civility  and  kindness  to 
working  people  is  prominently  mentioned.  He  never  would  suffer  a  bargain 
to  be  driven  with  the  poor.  He  has  been  known  to  go  back  to  a  shop  and 
pay  something  more  for  what  he  thought  had  been  sold  to  him  too  cheaply. 
"  It  isn't  often  we  meet  with  persons  that  do  that,  Sir,"  was  the  remark  of 
a  young  woman  on  his  turning  back  and  paying  a  shilling  more  for  a 
lithograph  which  he  had  just  bought.  His  charity  was  liberal,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  he 
assisted.  He  was  most  anxious  to  preveut  any  expressions  of  gratitude  from 
reaching  him  on  such  occasions.  Once  when  he  had  transmitted  quite 
unexpectedly  a  handsome  donation  to  a  person  in  a  respectable  station,  but 
with  limited  means,  he  added  "  a  most  peremptory  injunction  that  he  might 
never  be  mortified  by  one  syllable  or  hint  in  any  way  or  tone  of  acknow- 
ledgment for  so  mere  a  trifle ;"  but  he  was  quick  in  appreciating  any 
proofs  of  recollection  and  kindness  made  to  him  by  his  friends.  All  kind 
letters  and  messages  had  a  more  than  ordinary  value  in  his  estimation. 
His  address  was  perfectly  simple,  his  language  plain  and  familiar,  and  his 
manner  indicating  habitual  meditativencss.  In  large  mixed  companies,  he 
was  not  very  ready  to  converse,  as  what  man  of  sense  and  modesty  is  ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends,  the  energy,  the  originality,  and  varied 
opulence  of  his  mind  were  readily  disclosed.  In  verbal  wit  he  seldom  in- 
dulged, nor  was  that  faculty  much  allied  to  his  other  mental  powers  and 
habits.  Some  years  ago,  it  is  said,  the  Emperior  Alexander's  piety  was  a 
favourite  theme  at  public  meetings  :  a  person  who  received  the  statement 
on  this  point,  as  Mr.  Foster  thought,  too  easily,  remarked  that  really 
the  Emperior  must  be  a  very  good  man.  "  Yes  sir,''  he  replied,  gravely, 
but  with  a  significant  glance,  "  a  very  good  man — very  devout.  No  doubt 
he  said  grace  before  he  swallowed  Poland  !  "  His  disposition  was  medita- 
tive, and  the  turn  of  his  mind  grave,  contemplative,  and  melancholy.* 
The  subjects  habitually  occupying  his  mind  were  serious  and  important ;  the 
great  duty  of  his  calling  he  had  ever  before  him ;  and  what  he  has  called 
the  "  moral  authentic  "  of  life  was  usefully  and  correctly  balanced  by  him. 
His  tendency  to  indulge  in  theories  and  questionings  on  the  state  after 
death,  is  a  mental  feature  belonging  to  one  like  him  who  loved  to  sit  in  the 
shade,  and,  added  to  that,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had  always  a  disposition 
to  listen  to  works  of  supernatural  appearances,  in  which  his  belief  was 
very  decided ;  and  there  was  manifestly  an  earnest  longing,  not  unmixed 
with  hope,  that  a  ray  of  light  might  from  this  quarter  gleam  across  the 
shaded  frontier.  The  belief  of  the  heightened  and  conscious  existence  of  the 
soul  in  an  intermediate  state  he  held  with  great  firmness,  and  would  have 


*  "  If  I  should  live  to  the  ape  of  sixty,  the  radical  character  of  my  heart  and  my 
mind  will  probably  be  the  sanin  as  now,  but  the  possible  modifications  are  infinite. 
One  thing  14  certain,  that  cheerfulness  is  not  among  the  possibilities,  for  that  would 
be  a  radical  change,"— Rev, 
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thought  it  an  unfavourable  indication  in  any  one  to  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion.  His  style  of  preaching  is  described  as  distinct  from  what  is  called 
oratory,  neither  adorned  with  flowing  eloquence  nor  graced  by  the  elegance 
of  gesture  or  voice,  but  simple,  clear,  and  unambitious,  illustrating  his  sub- 
ject by  varied  associations  and  images,  enforced  by  calm  expostulation  and 
appeals,  interspersing  "  shrewd  terms  of  half  latent  irony  against  irreligion 
and  folly,  almost  moving  a  smile  by  unconscious  approaches  to  the  edge  of 
wit,  yet  effectually  quelling  it  by  the  unlooked-for  gravity  of  the  tone  and 
purpose;'  If  there  are  passages  in  his  sermons  where  the  literary  style  pre- 
vailed, they  are  intermixed  with  others  of  a  different  cast,  and,  in  their  mode 
of  expression  and  appeal,  plain,  pointed,  and  colloquial.  His  conversational 
topics  were,  it  appears,  drawn  more  than  could  be  wished  towards  matters  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  character,  to  political  abuses,  oppressions,  the  vices 
of  a  worldly  people,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  Christians ;  in  fact,  to  those 
subjects  that  lay  in  the  compass  of  party  feeling.  This  is  avowed  and 
lamented  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  wishes  that  he  had  expatiated  on 
themes  of  a  higher  class,  though  he  rejects  any  such  censure  on  his  conduct 
in  these  parts,  as  party  spirit  will  desire,  and  vulgar  theologists  adopt.* 
Disliking,  as  we  do,  all  controversial  recrimination,  and  the  bitterness  of 
party  disputation,  we  shall  go  no  farther  than  mention  that  Mr.  Foster's 
dislike  to  the  Established  Church  was  great  indeed  for  a  person  of  so  calm 
and  philosophical  a  character,  and  was  often  expressed  in  terms  of  cor- 
responding force  and  meaning.  But  hard  words  are  little  correspondent  to 
real  philosophy  ;  they  at  once  tend  to  debase  the  cause  of  literature,  and  in- 
crease the  warmth  of  religious  difference ;  and  be  who  is  wise,  and  knows  the 
value  of  peace  and  of  time,  will  keep  clear  of  "  the  subtleties  of  confident 
disputants,  and  the  desperate  art  of  words  ,"f  being  quite  satisfied  that 
the  wilderness  of  controversy  may  so  thicken  by  degrees  as  at  last  to  close  up 
for  ever  the  latent  roads  to  truth,  while  the  flames  intended  for  the  sacred 
lamps  will  wildly  swell  out  and  burn  up  the  altar  and  the  temple,  and 
even  Charity  herself.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  though  Mr. 
Foster  is  chiefly  known  to  the  world  as  an  able  and  eloquent  writer,  he  was 
also  esteemed  as  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  communion  to  which  he 
belonged ;  surpassed  only,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  splendour  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hall,  whose  great  abilities  persons  of  all  classes  and 
seem  equally  to  have  delighted  to  honour. 

*  Of  Mr.  Porter's  moit  conscientious  and  disinterested  nature  and  feelings  no  one 
could  well  doubt,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  prejudice  unjust  and 
unkind;  but  we  remember  a  curious  passage  which  has  often  made  us  smile  in  the 
writings  of  a  dissenter  of  a  very  different  class,  we  mean  Dr.  Priestley.  In  his  Sermon* 
on  Free  Enquiry  in  Religion  (p.  44),  we  read  the  following  words: — "The  most 
equitable  thing  would  be  to  allow  Unitarians  the  use  of  a  church,  when  their  pro- 
portion of  tythea  would  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister  of  their  own 
persuasion."    A  modest  and  moderate  request ! ! — Rbv. 

t  We  have  borrowed  this  expression  from  the  works  of  a  writer,  which  neither  the 
extraordinary  learning,  nor  the  logical  application  of  it,  nor  the  greatness  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  is  employed,  have  kept  from  pacing  away  into  the  oblivious  gulf  of 
time.  We  allude  to  the  work  called  "  Critical  Observations  on  Books  Ancient  and 
Modern,  by  Thomas  Howes  of  Norwich. '*  For  the  depth  of  his  researches,  and  the 
difficulties  and  obscurities  which  he  encountered  in  his  various  and  profound  investi- 
gations, Dr.  S.  Parr  has  distinguished  him  in  his  Enumeration  of  the  Academical 
Worthies  with  the  name  of  Tov  A^Aiot'  KoAv/i^tov,  that  name  which  Socrates  gave 
to  the  philosophic  and  subtle  Heraclitux.  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  Heracliti,  sect.  12, 
(p.  555,  ed.  Menagii),  and  Suidas,  v.  AijAcou  KoKvfifiijrov.  See  also  Wvtter.bacu's 
learned  Note  to  Plutarch.  (Moralia,  vol.  vi.  pars.  2,  p.  781.)— Riv. 
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ROODLOFT  IN  SPARH; 

(With< 

Mm.  Urbax,    Yarmouth,  July  14. 

BY  way  of  44  pendant"  to  the  very 
curious  figures  from  Newark  church 
contained  in  your  Magazine  for  the 
present  month,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
the  accompanying  drawings  (see  the 
plate),  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be 
regarded  as  of  scarcely  inferior  inte- 
rest. In  one  respect,  however,  I  am 
aware  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  be 
materially  so— I  mean  in  their  neither 
forming  any  portion  of  the  Dance  of 
Death,  so  admirably  illustrated  by  my 
late  friend  Mr.  Douce,  nor  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  it.  We  nave 
here  no  mixture  of  living  and  dead,  no 
play  of  imaginative  fancy ;  but  the 
whole  is  sober  reality.  The  figures 
are  all  skeletons ;  and  they  tell,  in  lan- 
guage not  to  be  misunderstood,  a  tale, 
which,  while  it  comes  home  to  the 
breast  of  every  one,  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  "  teach  the  rustic  moralist 
to  die."  But  they  have  nothing  of  an 
ulterior  mystic  meaning,  such  as,  in 
the  phraseology  of  Pindar,  "  though 
plain  to  the  initiated,  stands  with  the 
many  in  need  of  an  interpreter." 

They  occupy  the  two  compartments 
that  form  the  lower  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  roodloft  screen  in  Sparham 
church  in  this  county.  Norfolk,  as 
you  are  aware,  is  honourably  distin- 
guished by  its  many  painted  screens  of 
this  description.  Mr.  Hart,  in  his 
44  Lecture  upon  its  Antiquities,"  enu- 
merates no  fewer  than  fifty-four ;  and 
a  letter,  Mr.  Urban,  in  your  own 
Magazine  for  October,  1841,  brief 
though  it  be,  enters  with  much  taste 
and  knowledge  into  the  subject.  The 
objects  represented  on  the  screens, 
albeit  of  essentially  the  same  cha- 
racter, exhibit  no  small  variety.  We 
have  in  many  instances  the  Apostles  ; 
in  others  a  number  of  Saints  selected 
without  any  obvious  reason ;  aud, 
•igain,  the  Prophets,  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  and  tne  Heavenly  Hierarchy. 
But  I  know  of  no  other  instance  like 
this  at  Sparham.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  peculiarity  is  confined  to  the 
south  side ;  the  opposite  one  being  of  a 
more  common  character.  The  latter  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  which 
contain — a  female  figure,  apparently  a 
queen;  a  second  female  figure,  with 
no  symbol  or  badge  to  designate,  her; 


CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

PlaieJ 

a  bishop,  holding  his  crosier  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  raised  in  the 
act  of  giving  the  benediction;  and 
what  seems  intended  for  a  king,  with  a 
sceptre  and  a  scythe,  the  ena  of  the 
staff  of  the  latter  sharpened,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  it  in  the  grounds 
Over  the  heads  of  the  figures  runs,  or 
rather  ran,  the  whole  length  of  the 
screen,  an  inscription,  stating  by  whom, 
and  at  whose  expense,  and  in  what 
year,  it  was  erected  and  painted.  Si- 
milar  records  are  by  no  means  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  it  generally 
happens  that,  as  at  Sparham,  t  hey  are  so 
mutilated  as  no  longer  to  be  decipher* 
able.  Every  portion  of  the  screen  above 
the  painted  panels  has  here  been 
carried  away;  and  even  they  are  sadly 
injured.  Their  ornamented  back* 
ground  is  almost  wholly  effaced,  and 
fragments  only  remain  of  the  rich  tra- 
eery;  as  is  but  too  plainly  shewn  m  the 
accompanying  drawings.  Of  these,  the 
first  represents  a  skeleton  just  risen 
from  his  tomb,  in  which  all  his  lower 
part  remains  hidden.  His  shroud, 
fastened  over  his  head,  hangs  loosely 
behind  his  back :  his  left  hand  falls 
negligently  by  his  side:  with  the  right 
he  points  to  a  font :  around  him,  on 
three  separate  labels,  is  written  the 
19th  verse  of  the  xth  chapter  of  Job, 
as  found  in  the  Vulgate :  44  Fuissem 
quasi  non  essem,  de  utero  translates 
ad  turaulum."  In  the  other  compart- 
ment, both  the  male  and  female  figures, 
though  equally  skeletons,  are  richly 
attired,  in  evident  mockery  of  human 
vanity :  he,  in  a  scarlet  robe  lined  with 
blue;  and  she  in  a  paler  red  gown, 
cuffed  and  trimmed  with  ermine.  The 
scroll  over  his  head  is  inscribed,  "  Na» 
tus  homo  muliere  brevi  de  tempore 
parvo;"  while  that  over  hers  corre- 
sponds and  rhymes  to  it :  44  Nunc  est, 
nunc  non  est,  quasi  flos  qui  crescit  in 
arvo ;"  and,  as  if  in  allusion  to  her 
motto,  she  holds  to  him  a  nosegay, 
which  he  stretches  ont  his  left  hand  to 
take.  Meanwhile,  his  right  supports  a 
staff  surmounted  with  burning  tow, 
and  entwined  with  the  inscription, 
44  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ;"  the  self- 
same words  as,  accompanied  with  a 
very  similar  illustration,  are  thrice  re- 
peated in  the  ears  of  the  newly  elected 
Pope  during  the  solemn  procession  on 
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the  day  of  hi  coronation  ;  a*  noticed 
by  Picart  (Ceremonies,  1.  part  ii.  p. 
53). 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  Mr.  Urban, 
or  your  readers,  by  enlarging  upon 
the  subject,  and  shewing  how  the  same 
ceremony  was,  with  small  alterations, 
practised  upon  the  cnthronization  of 
the  Greek  Emperors.  It  may  be  more 
satisfactory  if  I  rather  subjoin  to  this 
account  of  the  Sparham  screen  the 
few  memoranda  respecting  the  church 
which  I  brought  away  from  a  visit  to 
it  with  Mr.  Uoddard  Johnson  and  my 
♦laughter,  in  October,  1841,  when  the 
latter  made  the  drawings.  Blomefield, 
who  is  in  general  silent  on  every  point 
regarding  architecture,  here  so  far 
•litters  from  his  usual  custom,  as  to  tell 
us  that  this  church  M  is  a  regular  pile, 
consisting  of  a  nave  with  north  and 
touth  aisles  covered  with  lead,  a  tiled 
chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  a  square  embattled  tower,  with 
live  l>ells."  To  this  may  be  added 
that  it  is  a  rather  spacious  building  of 
ilint  and  rubble,  and  entered  by  a 
south  porch.  Internally,  the  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisle  on  either  side  by 
four  wide  pointed  arches,  supported  on 
fmort  octangular  columns.  The  win- 
dows, as  well  in  the  aisles  as  clerestory, 
are  all  of  three  lights,  anil  of  the  late 
perpendicular  style.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  east  window.  Those  in  the 
chancel  arc  only  of  two  lights:  the  west 
window  is  of  modern  insertion.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  original;  plain,  but 
handsome.  The  font,  which  is  ancient,  is 
large,  square,  and  supported  on  a  central 
pillar  :  each  side  of  the  basin  is  marked 
with  two  very  shallow,  simple,  pointed 
arches.  In  the  windows  there  still 
remains  much  painted  glass,  almost 
altogether  figures  of  saints,  and  many 
of  them  perfect  ;  but  the  armorial 
bearings  mentioned  by  Blomefield 
have  disappeared.  Of  the  lynches 
several  are  old ;  and  on  the  backs  of  two 
of  theni  is  somegood  open  carving.  The 
best  is  now  enclosed  in  a  pew  opposite 
the  pulpit.  The  design  and  execution 
of  its  workmanship  are  elegant :  in  the 
centre  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a 
staff  ragulc,  probably  the  armorial 
device  ot  some  family  connected  with 
the  parish ;  but  this  is  a  point  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  Calais  branch  of 
the  Wodehouscs,  who  live  near,  bore 


three  such,  bendways,  or.  It  is  like- 
wise worthy  of  remark,  that,  imme- 
diately on  entering  the  chancel  from 
the  nave,  there  arc  two  arches  cut  in  the 
wall  on  either  side,  each  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  three  persons,  and  both 
provided  with  stone  benches.  The 
last-mentioned  circumstance  seems  to 
forbid  the  idea  of  their  having  been 
intended  as  tombs  of  the  founders,  or 
as  Holy  Sepulchres,  which  frequently 
occupy  sucn  a  place  on  the  north. 
Here  I  cannot  but  believe  that  all  of 
them  were  originally  seats ;  the 
northern  appropriated  to  some  resident 
men  of  large  property  in  the  parish  or 
some  civil  authorities;  the  opposite 
ones  to  the  clergy,  who  uniformly 
claimed  to  themselves  the  southern  or 
right-hand  side. 

Upon  this  subject,  should  further  in- 
formation be  desired,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Vetmta  Mo- 
numenta,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  David 
"Wells,  containing  "  Observations  on 
Stone  Stalls  in  Churches,"  appended 
to  the  description  of  the  Stalls  in 
Chatham  Church,  p.  4.  Mr.  Wells  al- 
most doubts  if  the  arches  on  the  north 
side  of  a  chancel  were  ever  designed 
for  seats.  I  am  satisfied  they  were  so  ; 
for  we  have  other  examples  in  Nor- 
folk, and  among  them  a  very  striking 
one  in  the  church  at  Freethorpe. 

The  following  tombstones  alone  re- 
main, many  having  been  recently  de- 
stroyed on  the  repaving  of  the  nave 
and  aisles,  where  none  are  now  left 
except  the  brass  plates  mentioned  by 
Blomeficld,  page  261,  including  the 
elligy  of  Richard  Dykke. 

Within  the  Communion  raits. — James 
Stoughton,  clerk,  48  years  rector  of 
this  parish  and  Foxley,  died  Ap.  5, 
1840,  a>t.  73.  Roger,  eldest  son  of 
James  Stoughton,  May  15,  1837,  at. 
30.  James  Hunt  Han mnt.  gent.  Mav 
13,  1772,  aged  55  ;  and  Hannah  his 
wife,  Dec.  14,  1782,  aged  63. 

In  the  Chancel. — Edward  Atthill, 
M.A.  youngest  son  of  Anthony  Atthill, 
gent.  15  years  Fellow  of  Caius  college, 
Cambridge,  and  37  years  rector  of 
Sparham  and  Foxley,  died  5  Oct. 
1790,  aged  65  years.  Elizabeth, 
daughte  "of  Richard  Neve,  of  North 
Tuddenham,  wife  of  Thomas  Cupper, 
rector  of  tins  parish,  died  Feb.  20, 
1662— .Yours,  &c. 
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original  letters—No.  i. 

THE  present  publishing  season  has  been  particularly  fertile  in  collec- 
tions of  Original  Letters.  They  have  come  upon  us  in  such  numbers  and 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them  in 
our  Review.  We  are  now  about  to  make  an  effort  to  overtake  them,  by 
devoting  a  few  articles  specially  to  their  consideration.  In  the  present 
paper  we  have  taken  the  collections  sent  forth  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  Sir 
Henry  Ellis.  We  shall  next  give  attention  to  Miss  Wood,*  and  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Carlylcf  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  collections  we  have 
felt  ourselves  obliged  to  speak  strongly  in  condemnation  of  the  carelessness 
and  inaccuracy  which  pervade  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  book 
comes  forth  with  an  air  of  assumption  ami  pretence,  and  is  puffed  in  many 
quarters  with  extraordinary  diligence,  but  we  would  entreat  its  Editor  to 
beware  how  he  permits  himself  to  be  misled  into  again  taking  part  in 
such  a  publication.  He  possesses  a  zeal  which,  if  employed  in  an  honour- 
able  service,  would  render  him  distinguished ;  but  no  zeal,  nor  any  other 
good  quality,  can  withstand  the  evil  influence  of  several  such  books.  If 
he  would  sink  into  a  Ned  Purdon,  he  will  proceed  ;  if  he  would  hold  a  place 
amongst  the  labourers  who  do  credit  to  literature,  he  must  retrace  his 
steps.  No  one  will  be  more  delighted  than  ourselves  to  forget  that  he  has 
ever  had  share  in  such  a  worthless  publication. 

To  the  merit  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  book  we  have  already  borne  willing 
testimony  in  the  Preface  to  our  last  Volume.  Miss  Woous  work  is  one 
of  great  and  varied  interest,  and  is  illustrated  with  the  moat  commend- 
able iudustry  and  research  ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  is,  in  many  respects,  a  model 
of  editorial  carefulness  and  zeal.  But  we  shall  have  opportunities  of 
our  opinion  more  fully  upon  all  these  points. 


Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  now  first  collected  from  the  Originals  in  Royal 
Archives,  and  from  other  authentic  sources,  private  as  well  as  public.  Edited, 
with  an  historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  Hon.  M.R.I.A.  Hon.  M.R.SX.  F.S.A.  etc.   1  vols.  Land.  1846. 

NO  one  sets  a  higher  value  upon  stance,  the  Parker  Society)  thinks  the 
original  letters,  as  helps  and  aids  to  an  spelling  should  be  modernised.  Both 
accurate  knowledge  of  historical  sub-  agree  that  the  letter*  should  be  printed, 
ject-s  than  we  do.  We  admit  them  to  and  that  they  should  be  printed  accu- 
be  most  useful,  nay  most  valuable,  and  ratcly ;  but  editors  and  societies  stand 
we  are  ready  to  hail  every  addition  to  apart  upon  the  point  of  adherence  to 
our  published  stock  of  sucli  documents  or  deviation  from  the  original  spelling, 
with  unfeigned  gratification.  But,  as  The  advantage  of  modernisation  is  to  be 
in  all  other  things,  so  in  the  publication  found  in  the  greater  easiness  of  perusal, 
of  letters,  there  arc  certain  limits  and  and  the  consequent  greater  chance  of 
distinctions  which  it  is  necessary  to  popularity.  u The  general  reader,"  as  is 
bear  in  mind,  and  in  the  observance  or  nerc  observed  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  u  can- 
neglect  of  which  is  to  be  found  the  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  possess 
difference  between  a  good  book  and  a  sufficient  zeal  in  the  pursuit  to  conquer 
bad  one.  One  editor  or  one  society  more  than  the  most  ordinary  difficul- 
(as,  for  instance,  the  Camden  Society)  ties ;"  and  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  a 
thinks  that  letters  ought  to  be  pre-  book  composed  of  letters  printed  in 
sen  ted  in  the  original  spelling^nother  the  original  spelling  is  not  likely  to 
editor  or  another  society  (as,  for  in-  become  so  popular  as  one  in  which  the 
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spelling  is  modernised.    This  is  a  fact  form  of  the  letter  I,  worn  at  court  in 

which  no  antiquary,  nor  any  other  honour  of  the  sovereign,  is  modernised 

person,  can  be  ignorant  of,  or  can  dis-  into  first;  and  Prince  Charles  is advised 

pute ;  and  we  are  certain  that  Mr.  Hal-  to  give,  not  his  I,  but  his  firsts  as  a  pre- 

liwell  is  quite  mistaken  when  he  ?ays  sent  to  some  Don. 
that  "this  fact  our  antiquaries  seem       These  instances  of  erroneous  moder- 

for  the  most  part  to  have  l>een  obsti-  nisation  occur  within  a  few  pages.  We 

natcly  bent  on  either  not  admitting  or  would  undertake  to  produce  sevewd 

overlooking,  as  one  inconsistent  with  hundred  such  mistakes  from  the  book 

the  gravity  of  their  avocation."    We  before  us.    All  these  might  have  been 

are  astonished  that  Mr.  If  alii  well  should  avoided  if  there  had  not  been  any  at- 

have  been  so  long  conversant  amongst  tempt  at  modernisation.    Can  any  one 

antiquaries  without  discovering  that  deny,  then,  with  Mr.  HalliweU's  book 

the  adherence  to  original  spelling  is  do-  before  him,  that  modernisation  adds 

fended  by  arguments  far  more  sensible  to  the  chances  of  unfaithfulness  in  pub- 

than  he  here  supposes.   Its  defenoe  lieationV 

may  be  rested  prineipally  upon  two  Again,  modernisation  is  opposed 
poiuts.  First,  tnat  such  is  the  igno-  upon  a  second  ground.  A  distinction 
ranee,  or  the  weakness,  or  the  care-  is  made  between  history  and  historical 
lcSsncss,  of  human  editors,  that  every  materials.  The  former  is  intended  fur 
permitted  departure  from  the  exact  the  people,  and  cannot  be  written  in  a 
original  adds  to  the  chances  of  error,  form  too  attractive.  Its  value  increases 
and  is  sure  to  introduce  blundering,  in  proportion  as  it  smooths  away  difti- 
confusion,  and  untruth.  .  cutties  and  presents  facts,  incidents, 
And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment,  opinions,  characters — every  thing  re- 
and  inquire  what  sort  of  a  comment  lating  to  the  past  time — in  a  form  which 
upon  this  argument  is  presented  by  the  the  people  can  understand,  and  from 
book  now  before  us.  Mr.  Halhwell  which,  they  may  receive  instruction 
has  modernised  his  orthography  :  have  aud  delight.  That  is  history  ;  but  his- 
any  mistakes  crept  int  o  his  book  by  torical  materials  cannot,  it  is  contended, 
reason  of  that  modernisation,  that  is,  in  from  their  very  nature,  be  converted 
the  very  act  of  modernisation  ?  No  into  ready  instruments  of  popular  iu- 
doubt  of  it.  Hundreds.  We  will  ex-  struction.  Previous  study  of  a  minute 
hibit  a  few  of  them.  and  laborious  character  is  necessary 
At  p.  l.'J6,  vol.  ii.,  "  lam  sore"  writes  in  order  to  their  being  thoroughly  un- 
Kiug  James,  "  the  world  should  see  you  derstood.  Every  person,  fact,  and 
do"  a  certain  act.  It  should  be  sorry,  thing  that  is  mentioned  in  them  rc- 
At  p.  155,  the  same  king  writes  to  quires  knowledge  of  some  kind  or 
his  favourite,  Buckingham, "  My  sweet  other  before  the  true  bearing  of  what 
hearty"  instead  of "  sweet/rear*."  is  stated  can  be  discovered.  Every 
In  the  same  page  he  promises  to  act,  document  needs  an  historical  disserta- 
in  a  particular  mutter,  44  as  the  worthy  tion  to  be  written  upon  it  before  its 
of  the  thing  shall  prove."  Tliis  should  uses  can  be  made  properly  apparent ; 
of  course  be  icorth.  All  these  mistakes  and,  a3  far  as  jwpular  instruction  is 
have  arisen  from  the  incorrect  moder-  concerned,  history  deduced  from  docu- 
nisation  of  words  terminating  with  the  raents  is  a  readier  and  a  better  teacher 
old  final  e.  than  documents,  or  other  historical  ma- 
in the  next  page,  and  also  in  p.  159,  terials,  with  the  necessary  parapher- 
the  word  countesses  presents  an  erro-  nalia  of  notes  and  dissertations.  Uis- 
neous  modernisation,  so  perfectly  ridi-  tory  is  the  teacher  of  the  people ;  histo- 


culous,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible    rieal  materials  arc  the  teachers  of  the 


strange 

spelling.  And  upvr  again  let  us  turn  to  Mr. 

At  p.  1 69,  the  same  process  of  rao-  HalliwelTs  bode,  and  mquirc  what  light 

dernisation  converts  a  waixt-coat  into  a  it  throws  upon  the  second  position  of 

wash'coat;  and  in  the  next  page  the  defenders  of  unaltered  publication, 

changes  "fewer  ships,"  into  "four  Mr.  Halliwell  assures  us  that  he  may 

ships;"  and  at  p.  181,  a  jewel  in  the  confidently  state  that  he  has  overcome 
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every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  render- 
ing the  information  contained  in  these 
letters  accessible  to  all  reader?.  Let 
us  see.  A  plain  man  opens  the  1>ook, 
he  begin*  with  Letter  I. ;  lie  finds  it 
called  a  letter  from  "  Richard  I.  to 
Pope  Clement."  I  t  relates  to  some 
evil  tidings  from  Jerusalem,  to  the 
assumption  of  the  cross  by  the  king 
and  his  first-born  son,  to  a  journey  of 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Rome, 
and  to  a  dispute  with  some  troublesome 
monks  who  have  set  themselves  in 
opjosition  to  "  the  laws  of  honour  "  of 
the  kingdom.  There  is  not  a  single 
Illustrative  note.  He  is  not  told  what 
is  the  probable  time  when  it  was 
written,  what  Pope  Clement  it  was 
addressed  to,  what  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury had  gone  to  Rome,  what  was 
the  matter  at  Jerusalem,  whether  the 
bastard  Falconbridire  was  the  first- 
born  son  alluded  to,  what  was  the  dis- 
pute between  the  monks  and  the  arch- 
bishop, or  how  they  had  infringed  the 
11  laws  of  honour.  *  No  atom  of  as- 
sistance is  given  to  him.  If  he  reads, 
he  may  l>e  puzzled,  but  scarcely  in- 
structed. But  put  the  letter  into  the 
hands  of  an  historical  student :  he  per- 
ceives at  once  that  the  whole  thing  is 
a  blunder,  that  the  letter  was  not 
written  by  Richard  I.  but  by  Henry 
II.  in  the  year  1188  ;  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Clement  III.  and  that  it 
relates  to  that  dispute  between  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  and  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury which  is  the  subject  of  a  treatise 
written  by  the  chronicler  dervase  of 
Canterbury.  He  turns  to  (iervase's 
treatise  published  in  Twisden's  Decern 
Scriptores,  compares  this  letter  with 
the  many  others  which  are  there  pub- 
lished on  the  same  subject,  and  escapes 
from  the  puzzle  and  the  snare  which 
the  editor  had  set  before  hira. 

And  now,  if  our  "plain  man"  pro- 
ceeds to  the  second  letter,  what  docs 
he  find  ?  A  strange-looking  letter 
certainly,  which  commands  that  if  any 
poor  man  escaped  with  his  life  from 
a  wrecked  ship  he  should  have  such 
of  his  goods  as  came  to  land.  Very 
odd,  he  may  think  it,  for  the  king  to 
write  such  a  letter  ;  but  no  |koubt  it  is 
all  right,  for  it  is  not  only  vouched  by 
the  editor,  but  moreover  a  good  Saxon 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  called  Walker, 
has  put  his  name  to  it ;  and  the  king 
styles  himself  Duke  of  Angiers,  a 
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place  which  every  body  has  seen  be- 
sieged at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  when 
Maercady  played  King  John.  But 
transfer  that  letter  to  any  one  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  materials 
for  English  history,  and  he  at  once 
perceives  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  letter, 
nut  a  well-known  legislative  charter 
(Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo-Sax.  p.  342, 
Hoveden,  38b\  b.  edit.  1590,  and  Carte, 
Lingard,  and  other  general  historians) ; 
he  knows  its  bearing  upon  the  law  of 
wreck,  which  is  left  here  altogether 
unexplained  ;  he  is  aware  that  Walker 
should  be  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
one  of  the  best  known  persons  of  the 
time.  He  perceives  also  that  in  the 
original  the  royal  title  no  doubt  ran 
thus,  M  Dtw  Nonnannie  et  Aqnitunie, 
et  Comes  Andegarie"  which  shoidd  not 
have  been  translated  "Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Aquitaine,  and  Angiers" 
but  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
and  Karl  of  Anjou.  Richard  I.  was 
never  Duke  of  Anjou  or  Angiers,  and 
Andegavia  obviously  means  the  pro- 
vince of  Anjou  and  not  the  town  of 
Angiers. 

The  third  letter  is  greatly  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  "  plain  man."  It  is 
exactly  such  a  paper  as  he  might  have 
heard  at  Sadler  s  Wells  thundered  out 
by  a  gentleman  "  in  complete  tin"  in 
a  melodrama  entitled  "The  Lion's 
Heart ;"  but  here  it  is  in  a  book  of 
royal  letters  M  now  first  collected  from 
the  originals,"  vouched  to  be  derived 
from  "  records  iu  the  Tower,"  to  be 
"translated  from  the  Anglo-Norman," 
and  to  have  been  addressed  by  "  Richard 
I.  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Henry 
V.  when  he  was  the  emperor's  prisoner, 
A.D.  1 196."  And  all  this  is  clenched 
in  a  long  editorial  note,  in  which  credit 
is  assumed  for  this  letter  being  "now 
for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
English  reader ;"  and  many  sage  re- 
flections are  made  upon  misfortunes 
in  general,  and  especially  upon  those 
which  befel  Richard  I.  in  the  hands 
of  "Henry  the  Fifth."  Our  "plain 
man  "  is  delighted  ;  but  our  presumed 
reader  of  another  class  perceives  at 
once  that  the  letter  is  a  mere  pretence, 
an  invention,  a  rhodomontade,  what 
Mr.  Burchell  calls  "  fudge."  and  that 
all  the  editor's  assertions  iu  respect  to 
it  are  untrue.  If  written  to  any  em- 
peror it  must  have  been  to  Henry  VI. 
and  not  to  Ileury  \.  who  died  in  1 1 2  J. 
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Richard  was  released  from  captivity 
in  1194,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
written  such  a  letter  in  1196.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  communication  addressed 
to  the  Athenwum  (May  16,  1846) 
that  the  original  does  not  exist  in  the 
Tower  ;  and  it  is  accurately  remarked 
that  in  the  time  of  Richard  L  "  Anglo- 
Norman  was  not  used  in  either  public 
or  private  letters."  We  may  add,  that 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  is  mentioned 
in  it  as  then  alive,  died  in  1195,  and 
that  the  Marquis  of  Montwrrat,  who 
is  named  in  it,  is  so  called  on  the 
authority  of  a  mistake  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott**  in  The  Talisman— Monfcerrat 
for  Mont/errat. 

If  we  so  on  to  the  next  letter,  which 
is  the  only  one  assigned  to  King  John, 
we  find  it  no  letter  but  a  charter,  a 
grant  of  lands  to  a  man  and  his  heirs ; 
and  the  next  letter,  which  is  given 
to  Henry  III.  and  is  dated  1235, 
makes  mention  of  the  Lord  Henry 
our  father  and  William  de  Valence 
our  uncle,— clear  proofs  that  it  was 
written  by  Edward  I.  and  not  by  Henry 
1H.,  and  should  have  been  dated  in 
1291,  and  not  in  1235. 

Theae  are  the  first  five  letters  in  the 
book ;  and  we  contend  that  they  give 
no  contradiction  to  the  argument  ad- 
duced as  to  the  inapplicability  of 
historical  documents  for  the  purpose 
of  popular  historical  tuition.  We  allow 
that  they  do  not  decide  the  question ; 
they  chielly  exhibit  the  editorial  in- 
eomnetency  of  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  these  letters  have  fallen.  Mr. 
Halliwell  has  set  the  book  before  us 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  way  in  which 
the  public  may  be  taught  history,  and 
has  introduced  it  with  a  condemnation 
of  the  practice  of  antiquaries.  The 
only  effect  of  these  five  letters  upon 
the  public  mind  will  be  the  production 
of  bewilderment  and  untruth,  and  they 
no  more  prove  that  antiquaries  are 
wrong  than  they  do  that  Mr.  Halliwell 
is  entitled  by  superior  editorial  ac- 
curacy to  read  lectures  to  other  people. 

And  now,  leaving  these  questions 
respecting  modernisation  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  historical  documents  to 
the  purposes  of  popular  instruction  to 
be  further  considered  on  some  future 
occasion,  let  us  regard  this  book  more 
generally.  It  purports  to  contain  a 
body  of  fetters  "  now  first  collected  from 
the  originals  in  royal  archives,  and  from 


other  authentic  sources,  private  as  well 
as  public;"  and  the  editor  gives  a  re- 
ference to  the  source  whence  every 
letter  is  said  to  be  derived  in  a  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  the 
introduction  the  editor  boasts  of  "  the 
extensive  ground  over  which  our  in- 
quiries have  reached;"  and  to  shew  how 
extensive  it  has  been,  he  says,  44  We 
have  merely  to  mention  the  following 
repositories  of  ancient  MSS.  from  all 
of  which  our  collection  contains  speci- 
mens." There  follows  a  list  of  heenty- 
eight  repositories,  extending  from  the 
\  atican  to  Edinburgh ;  and  it  is  libe- 
rally acknowledged  that  "during  these 
inquiries  we  have  been  deeply  in- 
debted to  several  of  the  keepers  or 
owners  of  these  distinguished  col- 
lections," and  to  various  eminent 
persons,  whose  names  are  pompously 
enumerated.  Now,  all  this  is  mere 
artifice.  Some  of  these  repositories 
may  have  been  occasionally  visited  for 
the  purposes  of  this  work ;  but  to  pre- 
tend that  the  papers  here  published 
have  been  derived  from  the  reposi- 
tories to  which  they  are  assigned  is  an 
unworthy  deception,  and  an  untruth. 
Jt  is  pointed  out  in  the  letter  to  the 
Athenaeum,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  that  document*  said  to  have 
been  obtained  "  from  the  records  in 
the  Tower"  were  derived  from  a 
French  collection  of  Lettres  des  J?ow, 
Sfc;  and  that  a  letter  of  Edward  I.  to 
ttobert  Bruce  (i.  22),  of  which  the 
original  is  in  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  is  copied  from  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal.  The  very  next  docu- 
ment (i.  23)  is  said  to  be  derived  "from 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament.  See  Strick- 
land's Lives  of  the  Queens,  vol.  ii.  p. 
263."  We  cannot  find  it  on  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament,  but  it  is  printed  in 
Miss  Strickland's  book  with  this  re- 
ference, "  Rol.  E.  ii.  47."  What  that 
means  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine, or  even  to  guess.  From  the 
same  source  are  derived  seven  letter* 
of  Edward  U.  extending  from  p.  25  to 
p.  37,  vol.  i.  These  letters  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Fredera,  a  reference  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  titlepage 
and  introduction  ;  but  it  is  as  clear  as 
day  that4he  editor  never  looked  at 
the  Fccdera  with  reference  to  any 
one  of  them.  He  turned  over  into 
his  pages,  without  inquiry  or  con- 
sideration, the  ready-made  translations 
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which  he  found  in  a  common  book. 
The  value  of  these  translations  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  ex- 
amples. At  p.  26,  Hugh  le  Desj>enser 
is  said  to  be  thus  spoken  of  by  Ed- 
ward II. : — 

"  We  cannot  in  any  way  believe  it  of 
him,  who,  after  our  own  person,  is  the 
man  of  all  oar  realm  who  should  most 
wish  to  do  her  honour,  and  baa  always 
shewn  good  sincerity  to  you." 

It  should  run  thus,  "  We  believe  for 
certain  that,  after  our  person,  he  is 
the  man  of  our  realm  who  would  wish 
her  the  greatest  honour  ;  and  this  he 
has  always  shewn  her,  and  that  we 
testify  to  you  in  good  truth." 

Again,  at  p.  27,— 

"  And,  dearest  brother,  at  this  time, 
the  Honourable  Father  in  God,  Walter, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  returned  to  us, 
having  certified  to  us  that  his  person  was 
in  peril  from  some  of  our  banished  ene- 
mies," &c. 

Read,  "  And,  very  dear  and  well- 
Moved  brother,  whereas  lately,  at  the 
time  when  the  honourable  father  in 
God,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was 
with  you,  wc  were  certainly  informed 
that  certain  of  our  enemies  and  ba- 
nished men  on  that  side  the  sea  pur- 
posed to  do  him  a  bodily  mischief  if 
they  had  found  an  opportunity,"  &c. 

In  the  same  p.  27, — - 

"  And  now  that  we  have  sent  by  the 
honourable  father  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester our  safe  conduct  to  you,  you  will 
not  come." 

It  should  be,  "And  now  you  have 
sent  to  us  by  the  honourable  father 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  with  your 
letters  of  credence,  that  you  will  not 
come." 

At  p.  35,  we  read, — 

"  But  these  things  are  as  nothing :  it 
is  the  herding  of  our  said  wife  and  son 
with  our  traitors  and  mortal  enemies  that 
notoriously  continues  ;  insomuch,  that  the 
said  traitor,  the  Mortimer,  was  carried  in 
the  train  of  our  said  son  publicly  to  Paris, 
at  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation  of  our 
very  dear  sister  your  wife,  the  Queen  of 
France,  at  the  Pentecost  just  passed." 

And  the  same  sense  is  repeated  at  p. 
.16.  It  should  have  been  stated  thus, — 
"  Respecting  which  things  nothing  has 
yet  been  done,  but  the  said  adherence 
of  our  said  wi&  and  son  with  our 


said  traitors  and  mortal  enemies  no- 
toriously continues,  insomuch  that  the 
said  traitor,  the  Mortimer,  carried  in 
Paris  the  train  of  our  said  son  pub- 
licly at  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation 
of  very  dear  sister,  your  consort,  the 
queen  of  France,  at  the  Pentecost  last 
passed." 

Tt  is  obvious  that  the  person  who 
made  these  translations  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  genius  and  structure 
of  the  language  of  the  originals.  The 
meaning  of  a  word  or  two  was  caught 
here  and  there,  and  the  translator 
guessed  at  the  remainder.  All  these 
seven  letters  bear  out  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  editor  states  in  a  note, 
"These  letters  have  been  translated 
by  Dr.  Lingard  and  Miss  Strickland." 
(i.  27.)  Dr.  Lingard  certainly  trans- 
lated parts  of  three  of  them,  and,  of 
course,  accurately;  but  the  translations 
now  published  are  altogether  those  in 
Miss  Strickland's  book,  even  to  their 
omissions,  which  are  occasionally  very 
extensive.  It  may  be  a  light  matter 
in  the  estimation  of  some  people,  what, 
may  be  introduced  into  such  publi- 
cations as  those  of  Miss  Strickland, 
which  are  clever  romances  of  the  quasi  - 
historical  kind,  distinguished  by  the 
ludicrous  inaccuracy  of  all  those  parts 
of  them  which  are  derived  from  any 
language  save  our  own ;  but  that  any 
one  who  professes  research  should  have 
adopted  Miss  Strickland's  translations 
without  inquiry,  or  comparison  with 
the  printed  copies  in  the  Fcedera,  and 
have  put  them  forth  in  ;i  body  of 
letters  "now  first  collected  from  the 
originals  in  royal  archives"  and  so 
forth,  is  a  little  surprising. 

In  like  manner  documents  really  de- 
rived from  the  Fcedera  are  attributed 
to  the  original  authorities  ;  so  also 
documents  from  Xicolaa's  Privy  Coun- 
cil Books  ;  so  also  many  capers  from 
Ellis's  Letters,  a  book  which  is  never 
mentioned ;  so  also  documents  from 
the  publications  of  the  State  Paper 
Commission,  which  are  never  men- 
tioned ;  so  also  documents  from  Tyler's 
Henry  V.,  Hardwicke's  State  Papers, 
from  Evelyn's  Correspondence,  Not t's 
Surrey  and  Wyatt,  and  other  similar 
collections. 

The  way  in  which  this  plunder 
peeps  out  is  sometimes  very  curious. 
At  p.  172,  vol.  i.  is  a  document  from 
"  the  archives  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, at  llutjield  House."   The  same 
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paper  is  printed  In  Ellis's  Letters,  1st 
Ser.  i.  19,  "from  the  archives  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,"  which  any  one 
who  had  procured  it  from  the  origiunl 
would  have  known  arc  not  deposited 
at  Hatfield,  which  is  the  peat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

Under  Richard  III.  are  inserted  four 
letters,  said  to  be  derived  from  "MSS. 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city 
of  York."  Knowing  one  of  them  to 
be  in  MS.  Harl.  433,  and  to  be  printed 
in  Drake's  York,  we  turned  to  that 
book  and  there  found  all  the  four, 
printed  with  many  blunders,  which,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Davics's  recent  work, 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  here  preserved  ami 
added  to ;  whilst  "  the  archives  of 
York'*  stand  chronicled  in  the  list  of 
repositories  to  which  the  editor  is  in- 
dented. 

One  of  the  strangest  instances  of 
this  unjustifiable  mode  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  other  men's  labours,  and 
claiming  credit  for  research  that  has 
been  bestowed  by  other  people,  occurs 
in  reference  to  the  Letters  of  Henry 
VHI.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  are  in 
the  Library  of  the  Vatican.  These 
letters  were  published  by  Ilearne  in 
1720,  again  in  the  llarlcian  Miscellany 
in  1745,  again  in  the  volume  of  Selec- 
tions from  the  Harleian  Miscellany  in 
1793,  again,  very  carefully,  from  the 
originals  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ounn,  in 
The  Pamphleteer  in  1823,  again  by 
Miss  Benger  in  1827,  and  again  in 
Miss  Strickland's  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn 
in  1842;  and  many  of  them  have  been 
published  separately  in  various  other 
places.  Besides  these  publications  in 
England,  they  were  also  published  at 
Paris,  some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  volume  without  date, 
but  edited  by  the  celebrated  printer 
Crapelet,  anil  entitled  "  Lettres  de 
Henri  V lit.  a  Anne  Boleyn,  tirec  hi  tra~ 
duction,  precede**  (Time  Notice  llisto- 
Yiaue  stir  Anne  Boleyn."  Crapclet's 
edition  Was  printed  from  a  transcript 
made  from  the  originals  by  M.  Mt'on, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  very  sensible 
atertutsement,  in  which  the  liistory  of 
the  letters  and  of  the  edition  is  clearly 
stated.  In  the  present  work  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell puts  himself  in  the  place  of  M. 
Crapelet;  translates  Crapelet's  arer- 
tissemrnt,  and  reprints  Crapelet's  let- 
ters, and  all  this  without  the  slightest 
mention  of  him,  or  allusion  to  his 

name.  Mr.  HaUiwell  further  tells  his 


readers  that  he  Is  indebted,  not  to  M. 
Crapelet's  book,  but  to  M.  Mfnatts 
copy,  for  a  more  faithful  transcript 
than  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this 
country.  lie  adds  that  he  cannot 
refrain  from  stating  that  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  placing  these  letters 
before  the  English  public  for  the  first 
time  in  a  complete  form.  There  is 
no  comparison,  in  point  of  accuracy 
or  completeness,  between  Mr.  Har- 
well's edition  and  those  of  several  of 
his  predecessors.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Ilalliwell's  book,  these  letters 
are  full  of  errors,  misprints,  and  omis- 
sions (some  of  them  most  ridiculous), 
but  the  disingenuous  use  made  of  M. 
Crapelet's  labours  is  the  feature  in 
the  transaction  which  is  the  most  es- 
sentially discreditable. 

These  instances  are  enough  to  prove 
that  the  pretence  of  research  made 
with  such  lofty  emphasis  in  the  title- 
page  and  introduction  is  all  mere  pre- 
tence; and  that  the  materials  for  rt 
great  part  of  the  book  have  been  got 
up  from  ordinary  sources,  and  are 
here  published,  not  only  without  the 
grace  and  honesty  of  acknowledg- 
ment, but  in  a  way  which  outrages  all 
ordinary  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  the  second  volume  all  idea  of  con- 
formity with  the  titlepage  is  aban- 
doned; a„d  letters  are  reprinted  from 
the  commonest  books  in  tue  language, 
Charles's  Eikon,  the  Cabala,  Strafford's 
Letters,  &c.  &e. 

But  this  book,  "  now  first  collected 
from  the  originals,"  is  not  Only  a  mere 
collection  of  letters  ''conveyed'*  from 
the  works  of  other  men,  it  is  full  to 
overflow  of  the  most  absurd  and 
egregious  blunders  committed  in  the 
act  of  "  conveyance."  We  will  give  a 
lew  specimens. 

At  p.  38,  vol.  i.  is  a  formal  receipt 
from  Edward  III.  to  the  Abbot  of 
Reading  for  certain  jewels  lent  to 
him, — a  very  well-known  document. 
It  is  enrolled  upon  the  Rot.  AJemati. 
12  E.  HI. ;  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Claud.  E.  mi.  fo.  2  b. ;  and  it 
is  printed  in  thet'a'dera/u.  1041,N.E. ; 
in  Coates's  Hist,  of  Reading,  App. 
No.  viii. ;  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  li. 
(J25,  edit.  1774;  and  in  other  places. 
The  copy  here  given  has  as  many 
errors  as  lines.  Richard  de  Maurdyn, 
a  humble  monk,  is  converted  into  an 
abbot  of  Reading ;  a  chalice  and  paten 
are  omitted  fa  the  inventory }  some 
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twepty  words  are  left  out  in  various  taken  into  Crotoir.  We  renew  them 
parts  of  the  document;  camahutis  is    here  at  Troyes,  the  Castle,  the  17tfc 


translated  sardonyxes,  instead  of 
cameos  ;  and  the  teste  of  the  formal 
paper  is  altered  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  Ioolj  less  unlike  a  letter. 

In  the  same  way  other  paper*  aw 
printed  as,  "  Given  under  our  signa 


day  of  September,"  Mr.  Tyler,  who 
published  the  letter  in  his  Ilenry  V. 
ii  2a(>,  says  the  letter  was  written  at 
Trie  le  Chastel,  near  Gisors,  and  gwes 
the  conclusion  thus:  "Because  it  is, 
said  the  bearer  of  them  is  by  our  ene- 


ture,"  instead  of  our  44  signet"  (i.  01)  ;  mics  taken  into  Crotev,  we  renouello. 
"  Given  under  our  seal/'  instead  of  our    [renew]  them  here  at  Trye  the  Castle, 

the  12th  day  of  September." 

At  p.  99  is  a  pajier,  entitled  "  Henry 
V.  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester."  It 


"  siguet"  (i.  oG)  ;  and  so  forth. 
.  At  p.  7Qi  vol.  i.  we  have  a  letter  of 
Prince  Henry  to  the  Council,  which 
is.  printed  iu  Ellis,  2nd  Scr.  i.  10,  in 
Tyler's  Hen.  V.  i.  70,  and  prolmbly  by 
Luders  and  many  others.  This  letter 
is  assigned  to  "  Cottou.  MSS.  from  the 


commences,  44  Right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  brother,  right  worshipful  father 
in  God,  and  trusty  and  well-beloved, 
forasmuch  that  we  wot  well,"  &c.  Of 
course  this  was  not  addressed  to  any 
single  duke,  but  to  a  body  of  persons. 
It  is  referred  to  the  "  Acts  of  Privy 
Council :"  we  cannot  find  it  there.  It 
is  evident,  upon  reading  it.  that  it  is 
Commute  of  Edej  uyou,    very  incomplete,  and  is  a  mere  jumbled 

abridgment.    At  p.  102  there  is  the 


Auglo-Norman,"  but  is  most  unques- 
tionably printed  from  Tyler,  whose 
translation  is  copied  cerbatiiiiy  with 
some  fresh  errors,  one  of  which  is  cu- 
rious. The  prince  describes  himself 
as  going  into  the  Ci 

iu  Merionethshire.  The  ignorant  scribe 


i  going 

i  Merionethshire. 

copies  the  wort!  Commore.  No  at-  same  letter  repeated.  It  is  said  this 
tempt  is  made  at  collation,  and  Mr.  time  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chaucellor, 
Ilaliiwell,  thinking  that  Edcrnyon  is  a    aud  is  printed  unabridged,  but  with 


person,  and  that  lie  has  found  a  new 
word  for  his  glossary,  annotates  "  Com- 
more, i.  e.  place  or  dwelling.  Com- 
moror,  Lat. '  We  need  not  tell  our 
readers  what  a  Welsh  Commote  is. 

Again,  a  paper  occurs  at  p.  92,  which 
is  printed  in  Ellis,  1st  Ser.  i,  and  in 
Tyler,  ii.  218.  It  is  the  letter  in  which 
the  pretended  Hichard  II.  is  styled 
"the  Mammet  of  Scotland."  The 
scribe  copies  "nianrent,"  instead  of 
44  mammet ;"  and  Mr.  Ilaliiwell  notes 
44  uiaurent,  power !" 

At  p.  91,  vol.  i.  is  a  letter  from 
Ueury  V.  to  his  Chancellor,  which  can 


many  blunders,  and  with  the  same 
evident  address  to  several  persons,  al- 
though even  then  it  is  iuaccurate.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Council,  of 
whom  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
president.  It  began  thus:  "Right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  brother,  right 
worshipful  ami  worshipful  fathers  in 
God,  and  trusty  and  well-beloved,  for- 
asmuch as  we  wot  well,"  &c.  It  is 
printed  in  the  Fcedera,  ix.  90o\ 

The  letter  which  stands  between 
these  two  copies  of  the  same  letter  is 
addressed  to  t  he  Viscomtes  of  London, 
which  Mr.  Ilaliiwell  translates  Fw- 


be  shewn  by  many  evidences  to  have  comUs,  and  explains  in  a  note  to  mean, 
been  copied  from  Tyler's  Ilenry  V.    not  sheriffs,  but  44  Lord  Mayor  aud 


ii.  260.  Tyler  somehow  omitted  to 
state  his  authority,  a  thing  very  un- 
usual with  him ;  the  present  editor 
boldly  assigns  it  to  the  great  repository, 
"Cottontail  MSS.  original."  It  so 
happens  that  the  letter  is  in  the  Feedera, 
published  from  an  original,  then  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  Pells ! 
In  the  same  page  is  one  of  several 


Aldermen."  Cu  100.) 

Immediately  after  the  second  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  Council,  is  another 
of  the  letters  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
which  Mr.  Ilaliiwell  rejoices  at  being  the 
first  to  publish.  It  is  dated  12th  April, 
and  makes  mention  of  44  our  brother 
of  Gloucester,  and  our  bel  uncle  of 
Excester."    Mr.  Halliwell  explains 


letters  from,  the  king  to  the  City  of  the  word  bel  in  a  note, 44  fair.  "  Fair! 
London,  which  the  editor  tells  us  are    our  fair  uncle !  A  grim  hero  of  Agui- 


44  now  for  Uie  first  time  published  from 
the  originals  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  City  of  London !"  concluding 
with  the  following  modernisation : 
44  Because  it  is  said  the  bearer  of  them 


court  described  as  44  our  fair  uncle  V- 
is  that  possible  ?  Did  it  never  occur 
to  Mr.  Ilaliiwell  that  bel-mtcle  is  merely 
wiclc-iu-law  9  Mr.  Tyler,  who  printed 
this  letter  in  his  Henry  V.  gives  the 


[the  king's  letters]  is  by  our  enemies   date  as  tho  I2tu  July, 
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At  vol.  i.  p.  234  is  a  letter  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Wolsey.  It  is  printed 
in  Ellis's  Letters,  in  the  State  Paper 
publications,  and  by  Strype.  All  of 
them  print,  "  cause  why  I  am  so  loth  to 
repair  to  London."  Halliwell,  "sloth 
to  repair." 

Vol.  i.  p.  244.  Henry  VIII.  is  made 
to  write  about  his  nephew,  the  bearer 
of  a  letter,  dated  8th  December.  The 
letter  is  referred  to  two  Cotton.  MSS. 
but  is  really  copied  from  the  State 
Paper  publication,  II.  part  3,  p.  59, 
note  and  all,  without  the  slightest 
allusion  to  that  work.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  an  unknown  Irish 
chieftain,  and  the  nephew  is  his 
nephew,  not  the  king's ;  and  the  date 
of  the  letter  5th  December.  We  have 
at  this  part  of  the  book  20  pages 
copied  from  the  State  Paper  publica- 
tions, with  all  the  notes,  without  any 
mention  of  the  source  whence  they  are 
derived. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  261,  Belife  for  believe ;  "  I 
have  good  grounds  to  belife  it,"  is 
printed  belife-,  which  is  explained  by 
the  editor,  14  to  let  it  remain  !" 

The  many  letters  printed  from  the 
Strafford  Correspondence  have  never 
been  compared  with  the  printed  book, 
and  are  consequently  full  of  mistakes, 
ex.gr.  in  one  page,  291,  vol.  ii. 

For,  a  former  Parliament,  read  the 
former  Parliament. 

For,  should  be  subordinate,  read,  be 
subordinate. 

For,  sea  of  discipline,  read  sca-dis- 
ciplinc. 

But  we  must  have  done.  Faults 
of  all  conceivable  kinds  could  be  ad- 
duced without  end.  Text,  references 
to  authorities,  glossary,  notes,  intro- 
ductions, all  teem  with  blunders  totally 
destructive  of  authority ;  all  give  proof 
of  every  kind  and  variety  of  ignorance. 


If,  as  we  understand  from  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  Athenamm,  the 
materials  for  the  book  were  got  to- 
gether by  some  one  whose  name  does 
not  appear  in  it,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  that  person  knows  no- 
thing of  historical  documents  ;  but 
it  is  Mr.  Halliwell's  share  in  the 
publication  that  is  the  most  dis- 
reputable. His  carelessness  and  in- 
accuracy have  long  been  painfully 
obvious  to  all  persons  who  have  ex- 
amined any  of  his  books.  For  some 
years  we  looked  upon  his  errors  indul- 
gently, on  account  of  his  youth ;  but 
wat  has  passed  away.  Lately  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  has  stood  nas  pre- 
vented ourselves,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  has  also  prevented  many  other 
persons,  from  dwelling  upon  his  ob- 
vious incompetency  for  many  of  the 
tasks  he  has  undertaken.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  we  feel  that  we 
should  betray  the  interests  of  that 
particular  walk  in  literature  to  which 
we  have  so  long  devoted  ourselves, 
and  become  parties  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  most  glaring  historical  untruth, 
if  we  were  to  pass  unnoticed  so  pe- 
culiar an  exhibition  of  editorial  in- 
competency. The  blundering  in  his 
additions,  the  shallowness  ot  his  re- 
marks, and  the  total  absence  of  every 
thing  like  proper  editorial  illustration, 
arc  as  marvellous  as  that  he  should 
have  condescended  to  play  the  part  of 
a  mask,  and  sell  the  authority  that 
may  attach  to  the  many  initials  which 
he  appends  to  his  name,  to  an  ignorant 
compilation  and  to  a  titlepage  devoid 
of  truth.  Such  things  discredit  litera- 
ture and  literary  men,  cast  wide  upon 
the  world  the  seeds  of  almost  ineradi- 
cable errors,  and  stamp  lasting  dis- 
credit upon  every  one  concerned  in 
them. 


Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  itwliuling  numerous  Ihttjal  Letters, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Third  Series.  Vols.  1. 
and  II.  London. 


SD3  HENRY  ELLIS'S  Third 
Series  of  Original  Letters  partakes 
greatly  of  the  character  of  its  prede- 
cessors. In  type,  general  appearance, 
and  mode  of  illustration,  it  is  a  strict 
continuation  of  his  former  volumes. 
It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  so 
interesting  as  they  were,  but  that  may 
arise  from  the  mode  which  is  here 
adopted  of  setting  such  letters  before 


us  having  lost  the  novelty  which  it 
possessed  when  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  first  entered  this  field 
of  literary  labour.  Of  course  we  must 
not  be  understood  as  if  we  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  was  the  first  to  publish 
ancient  original  letters.  Even  in  our 
own  times  Air.  Lodge  preceded  him 
by  many  years ;  but  Sir  Henry  wa^ 
the  lirst  editor  of  letters  who  endca- 
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Toured,  by  proper  historical  illustra- 
tion, generally  thrown  into  the  form 
of  an  introduction  to  every  letter,  to 
explain  its  particular  bearing,  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  who  and  what  were 
the  persona  by  and  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  In  this  way  he  made  an 
approximation  towards  rendering  his 
collections  popular,  and  certainly  ren- 
dered them  more  generally  useful  than 
any  similar  publications. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  present  work 
we  have  some  useful  information  re- 
specting the  languages  and  forms  of 
ancient  epistolary  correspondence. 

"  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  letters 
were  written  in  Latin  or  French.*  The 
earliest  letter  written  in  England  now  re- 
maining, is  probably  that  of  Wuldher, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  Beretuald,or  Birht- 
uald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Latin, 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian MS.  Augustus 
ii.  art.  18,  desiring  hit  advice  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  at  a  council  summoned 
at  a  place  called  Breguntford,  for  settling 
certain  differences  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  said  council. 
Kirhtuald  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  a.o.  692  to  731.  The  letter  is 
greatly  injured,  and  altogether  too  difficult 
to  be  made  out :  a  solitary  record  of  early 
rpistolary  intercourse  in  the  Saxon  times. 
Th<*  editor  knows  of  no  other  letter  pre- 
vious to  the  Norman  conquest/' 

"  Letters  in  Latin  illustrative  of  English 
history  are  numerous  from  the  1 1th  to  the 
15th  century.'*  (p.  viii.) 

"  Letter- writing  was  resorted  to  in 
early  times  only  on  occasions  of  moment ; 
even  letters  of  familiarity  frequently  took 
the  shape  of  legal  instruments.  Till  a 
comparatively  late  period,  too,  vellum  was 
t  he  Kubsta  n  ce  upon  w  hich  t  hey  were  written , 
and  scribes  were  employed  to  endite  them. 

"  Our  earliest  use  of  paper  in  epistolary 
correspondence  cannot  be  carried  further 
hack  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  during 
whose  time,  or  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
father's  time,  it  seems  to'  have  been 
brought  from  the  East  by  way  of  Italy." 
(p.  ix.) 


*  This  may  be  the  general  fact;  but 
there  exist  familiar  English  letters  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Henry  V.  Mr.  Hallam 
has  printed  in  bis  Literary  History,  i.  71, 
a  letter  from  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Pelbam, 
written  in  1399.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  who  re- 
collected to  have  seen  it  in  an  old  edition 
of  Collina's  Peerage.  Later  editions  have 

Gest.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


There  exist  in  out  manuscript  li- 
braries— 

"  Tracts  such  as  in  later  times  would  be 
called  •  Complete  Letter  Writers/  both  in 
French  and  Latin.  One  of  these  in  the 
former  language  once  belonged  to  the  li- 
brary of  St.  Edmondsbury  Abbey,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  Harlcian  collection,  No. 

4971,  of  the  time  of  Edward  III  

A  similar  volume  of  formula  of  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  will  be  found  in  the  Har- 
leian  volume  3988,  clearly  designed  for 
English  use  Amongst  the  Addi- 
tional MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  there 
is  another  volume,  No.  8167,  which  gives 
not  only  the  forms,  but  exact  instructions 
for  the  writing  of  Latin  letters/'  (p.  x.) 

Before  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  the 
letters  here  printed  are  of  no  great 
interest;  but  we  would  direct  attention 
to  the  observations  of  the  editor  at  p. 
20,  upon  Witsand.  He  adduces  some 
good  proofs  from  records  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  of  Camden  and  Du  Fresne, 
that  Witsand,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed, 
Wissant,  was  the  Portus  Iccius  of 
Csesar,  and  before  the  annexation  of 
Calais  to  the  English  dominions  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  general 
port  of  disembarkation  from  the  con- 
tinent to  Dover. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  down  to 
the  year  1535  is  illustrated  by  nearly 
200  letters,  of  which  not  more  than 
two  or  three  have  ever  been  printed 
before.  So  large  a  collection  must 
of  course  contain  many  things  of  cu- 
riosity and  interest.  It  is,  indeed, 
numerous  enough  to  bring  before  us 
in  succession  almost  all  the  eminent 
men  of  that  period.  Ample  illustrations 
of  Wolsey's  rise  and  tall,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  with  some 
early  glimpses  of  "MistresB  Anne," 
give  the  book  historical  importance  of 
the  highest  kind;  but  indeed  there 
are  few  prominent  persons  or  incidents 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  whose  his- 
tory is  not  elucidated  by  these  volumes. 

The  first  letter  of  this  reign  sets 
before  us  the  condition  of  the  royal 
fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  Channel 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Howard,  and  anxiously  awaiting  a 
French  fleet  which  threatened  to  issue 
from  Brest  "  upon  the  first  wind." 
"  Sir,"  writes  the  Admiral,  14  these  be 
the  gladdest  tidings  to  me  and  all  my 
captains,  and  all  the  residue  of  the 
army,  that  ever  came  to  us.   And  I 
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trust  on  God  and  Saint  George  that 
we  shall  have  a  fair  day  on  them, 
and  I  pray  God  that  wc  linger  no 
longer.  (L  147.)  Again,  he  trusts 
«  in  God  and  Saint  Gc  orge  that  ye 
shall  shortly  hear  good  tidings.  And, 
howsoever  the  matter  goetn,  I  will 
a  fray  with  them  if  wind  and 


which  overwhelmed  the  fleet  on  his 
brother's  death.  The  next  letter  is 
from  Sir  Edmond  Howard,  and  gives 
a  pitiable  account  of  his  great  debt  and 
difficulties.  He  dared  not  go  abroad, 
nor  couu  1  he  remain  in  safety  at  his 
own  house. 

There  is,  he  says,  such  writs  of  eX' 


.   f  _  tUUS   IPJ  ""J  •»»•»»»•      "  -  —  -    — — 

will  serve,  or  ten  days  [come]    ecution*  out  against  me  ...  I  may  repent 

that  ever  I  was  nobleman's  son  born,  lead- 
ing the  sorrowful  life  that  I  live ;  and  if  I 
were  a  poor  man's  son  I  might  dig  and  delve 
for  my  living,  and  my  children,  and  my 
wife's,  for  whom  I  take  more  thought  than 
for  myself ;  and  so  may  I  not  do  now,  but 
to  great  reproach  and  shame  to  me  and  all 
my  blood. ...  Sir,  I  am  informed  there 
shall  be  a  voyage  made  into  a  new  found 
land,  with  divers  ships,  and  captains,  and 
soldiers  in  them  :  and  I  am  informed  the 
voyage  shall  be  honourable  and  profitable 
to  the  king's  grace  and  all  his  realm.  Sir, 
if  your  grace  think  my  poor  carcase  any- 
thing  meet  to  serve  the  king's  grace  in  the 
said  voyage,  for  the  bitter  passion  of 
Christ  be  you  my  good  lord  therein,  for 
now  I  do  live  as  wretched  a  life  as  ever  did 
gentleman  being  a  true  man,  and  nothing 
have  I  to  live  on,  nor  to  find  me,  my  wife, 
and  my  children,  meat  or  drink."  (i.  161.) 

Such  are  the  troubles  which  not  all 
the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  can  escape. 

Alter  a  report  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden  (i.  163),  and  a  letter  of  Henry 
VIII.,  recommending  the  GTey  Friars 
to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  (i.  165),  we 
find  the  University  of  Cambridge 
striving  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
all-powerful  favourite  by  an  offer  of 
their  chancellorship,    and  Wolsey's 


to  an  end ;  therefore  I  pray  you  re- 
commend me  to  the  king's  noble  grace, 
and  show  him  tliat  he  trust  no  tidings 
till  [he]  hear  from  me,  for  I  shall  be 
the  first  that  shall  know  it  if  I  live, 
and  shall  be  the  first  that  shall  send 
him  word.  (i.  150.) 

Poor  fellow  I  the  editor  should  have 
told  his  readers  the  sequel  of  the  me- 
lancholy tale.   The  French  remained 
quietly  in  Brest.    Sir  Edward  block- 
aded the  harbour  for  some  days,  and 
ultimately  determined  to  attack  them 
with  "  row-barges.*'   He  headed  the 
expedition  himself,  and  on  the  25  th 
April,  just  twenty  days  after  he  had 
written  the  letter  we  have  quoted, 
suddenly  entered  the  hostile  harbour. 
A  murderous  fire  from  shins  and  bat- 
teries was  instantly  opened  upon  him ; 
his  companions  fell  away,  but  the  ad- 
miral pushed  on,  and,  with  a  mad  and 
reckless  bravery,  boarded  the  galley 
of  the  French  admiral.  For  an  instant 
he  seemed  successful,  but  the  enemy 
rallied.    He  and  his  little  band  of 
eighteen   followers   were  furiously 
assailed.    They  retreated  along  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  which  they  had 
boarded  towards  their  boat,  which 
was  moored  alongside.   One  by  one 
they  fell.   The  survivors  reached  the 
side  of  the  ship.    The  admiral  stood 
over  his  boat,  and  was  just  about  to 
enter  it,  when  by  some  mischance  it 
was  set  adrift,    lie  saw  that  escape 
was  impossible.    He  took  the  whistle, 
which  was  the  badge  of  his  office,  from 
his  neck  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
The  next  instant  he  was  borne  over- 
board by  the  enemies'  pikes. 

In  the  next  letter  we  have  Queen 
Katharine,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  "  praying  God  to  send  us  as 
good  luck  against  the  Scots  as  the 
king  hath  in  France ;"  and  then  follow 
two  letters  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 

g\e  elder  brother  and  successor  of  Sir 
dward  Howard  in  his  office  of  Lord 
Admiral,  ftdl  of  trouble  and  disap- 
pointment on  account  of  the  difficulties 


reply,  in  which  he  declined  the  prof- 
fered honour,  (i.  168.)  Wc  are  then 
brought  to  the  correspondence  of 
Richard  Pace,  which  conducts  us 
through  many  stages  of  Wolsey's  for- 
tune. Some  letters  of  Sir  Richard 
Grcsham  dissipate  "  into  air,  thin  air," 
various  delightful  speculations  re- 
specting the  choice  hangings  with 
which  the  Cardinal  adorned  the  state 
rooms  at  Hampton  Court,  and  set  be- 
fore us  how  the  great  ecclesiastic 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
eminent  merchant.  From  one  of  these 
letters  it  also  appears  how  the  Gresh- 
nms  obtained  tnat  freedom  of  com- 
merce by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
acquire  princely  fortunes  for  them- 
selves, and  to  benefit  their  country 
with  buildings  more  valuable  than 
palaces.    Sir  Richard  begs  of  Wolsey 
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to  procure  a  license  for  himself  and  arch-heretic,  u  frcrc  Marthen;"  and 
two  of  his  brethren  to  export  and  im-  we  have  here  full  accounts  of  what  his 
port  as  much  merchandize  "  as  the  cus-  holiness  said  and  did  upon  the  pre- 
toin  thereof  shall  be .  .  £2 400,"  which  sentation  of  the  roval  controversial 
sum  was  to  be  paid  by  annual  pay-  volume  in  full  consistory,  (i.  254 — 
mento  of  800  marks.  "  And  whereas,"  269.)  Ere  the  "new  title*  of  De- 
he  continues,  "your  grace  owt  [owcth]  fender  of  the  Faith  could  be  confirmed, 
me  two  hundred  and  tour  score  pounds,  the  pope  died  suddenly.  He  was  sport- 
I  am  contented  to  give  it  your  grace  ing  at  a  place  of  his  own  called  Man- 
for  the  said  license."  Wolsey  might  liano,  six  miles  out  of  Rome,  and  on 
well  have  rich  hangings  at  Hampton  his  return  was  met  by  the  English  am- 
Court.  bansador,  who  thought  he  never  saw 

A  subsequent  letter  proves  that  the  him  "  more  lusty."   But  he  had  taken 

terra-cotta  busts  of  the  Roman  Em-  cold;  the  next  day  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever; 

perors  at  Hampton  Court,  traditionally  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  Leo  X. 

said  to  have  been  a  present  from  Leo  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  pontiffs, 

X.  to  Wolsey,  were  the  work  of  John  had  departed— mysteriously,  as  his 

de  Mai  an  o,  a  sculptor,  who  writes  to  contemporaries  thought — into  the  pre- 

Wolsey  that  they  were  completed,  and  sence  of  Him  whose  earthly  vicar  he 

begs  for  payment  of  21/.  13*.  Ad.  the  claimed  to  be.  (i.  280.)    This  was  in 

balance  due  to  him  for  them  and  some  1521.    Four  years  afterwards  we  find 

other  similar  works,  (i.  249.)  Lee,  who  was  subsequently  Archbishop 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  the  of  York,  warning  the  king  that,  on  his 

coming  religious  changes  is  in  1521.  journey  through  France,  he  had  found 
Cambridge  was  the  first  of  our  univer- 


sities in  which  Luther's  works  were  «  An  Englishman,  your  subject,  at  the 

studied.    The  infection  spread  thence  solicitation  and  instance  of  Luther,  with 

to  Oxford ;  and  there,  to  the  great  whom  he  is,  hath  translated  the  New  Tes- 

grief  of  Archbishop  Warham,  "  one  or  tament  into  English,  and  within  few  days 

two  cankered  members  induced  no  intendeth  to  arrive  with  the  same  im- 

small  number  of  young  and  uncircum-  printed  in  England.    I  need  not  to  adver- 

r^..»  f„nL  *«           ,7,-           ♦i,„t„  "  tise  vour  grace  what  infection  and  danger 

spect  tools  to  give  car  unto  them.   'ZZJCZj-  :t  u  ».„  „;»Ka»o„^i 


j«\    \i  *i?               *  4  •       t  may  ensue  hereby,  if  it  be  not  withstanded. 

£  240.)    Both  our  *reat twm  of  XLfs  is  tbe  nwt  fce.  nearegt]  way  tofullfill 

learning  being  thus  defiled,  the  autho-  reaJm  with  Lutherans.    For  aU  Lu- 

nties  began  to  think  it  time  to  look  tier's  perverse  opinions  be  grounded  upon 

about  them.    Archbishop  Warham  set  Darc  words  of  scripture,  not  well  takeu 

himself  to  read  certain  Lutheraita  dam-  nc  underfunded,  which  your  grace  hath 

mtissima  opera,  and  joined  with  Wolsey  opened  in  sundry  places  of  your  royal 

in  an  order  to  sequester  evil  preachers,  book.    All  our  forefathers,  governors  of 

Oxford  preachers  are  not  easily  si-  the  Church  of  England,  have  with  all  dili- 

lenced;  but  the  trial  was  determined  gence  forbid  and  eschewed  publication  of 

to  be  made,  and  one  Dr.  Rowham,  a  ^S11*  BibI.C8«  °f  fW*"6*  5  ESS" 

monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  was  the  *>D9  provincial  ^.C^J^^^± 

«    .  -          nJ.i           T   ii.  Now,   Sir,  as  God  hath   endued  your 

first  fruits  of  the  anti-Lutheran  per-  ;  ^                    e  t0  get  /orth 

secution.  (i.  248.)    But  the  infection  fhe  &tandard  againat  thege  Philistines,  and 

spread.    The  country  as  well  as  the  to  vanquish  them,  so  I  doubt  not  but  that 

city  came  to  be  tainted  with  it ;  and  ne  wnj  assist  your  grace  to  prosecute  and 

poor  Dr.  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  perform  the  same ;  that  is,  to  undertread 

m  the  midst  of  his  arduous  labours  of  them,  that  they  shall  not  now  again  lift  up 

shriving  and  houscling  the  king,  and  their  heads,  which  they  endeavour  now  by 

making9pilgrunagc  to  our  blessed  lady  means  of  English  Bibles.    They  know 

of  WaWngSam,  is  compelled  to  turn  *hat  hurt  such  books  hath  done  in  your 

his  palace  into  a  prison  for  erring  Lu-  realm  in  times  passed,    (u.  7 

therans,  and  to  write  letters  to  Wolsey  The    royal  Sampson,  David,  or 

intreating  him  to  take  order  for  the  Gideon,  which  ever  of  these  slayers  of 

punishment  of  the  "  infected  persons  the  Philistines  Lee  may  have  had  in  his 

in  Oxford ;  for  if  sharpness  be  not  mind  when  addressing  the  new  Dc- 

now  in  this  land,  many  one  shall  be  fender  of  the  Faith,  needed  but  little 

right-bold  to  do  ill."  (i.  254.)    Even  encouragement  to  anti-Lutheran  per- 

the  king  entered  the  hsts  against  the  secution.    The  next,  letter  («.  77) 
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shews  the  secresy  with  which  the  cruel,  is  iu  1530  studying  Italian  whilst 

Lutheran  publications   were  spread  in  attendance  ujxm  Wolsey  in  his  dis- 

abroad, — "  a  marvellous  sort  of  books  grace,  and  begging  Cromwell  to  lend 

found,  which  were  hid  under  the  him  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch  and  the 

earth,  and  otherwise  secretly  conveyed  Courtier  of  Castiglione.  (ii.  177.) 

from  place  to  place ;"  and  introduces  And  now  we  come  to  a  successful 

us  to  Master  Garratt  of  Oxford,  who  application  of  the  researches  of  the 

was  shortly  afterwards  called  upon  to  editor  to  the  disentanglement  of  a  cu- 

bear  testimony  in  Smithficld.  rious  fact  in  literary  history.  Strvpe 

And  now  the  old  archbishop  had  mentions  (Mem.  i.  92)  that  the  king 

recourse  to  a  new  device— one  of  Mrs.  wrote  "a  book  of  his  own  cause,"  re- 

Partington's  kind — for  staying  the  in-  specting  the  divorce,  and  he  describes 

coming  flood.    Two  editions  of  Tyn-  the  way  in  which  it  was  presented  to 

dale's  New  Testament,  of  which  we  the  Pope  and  received  by  him.  Sir 

have  got  a  glimpse  through  Lee,  had  Henry  Ellis,  if  we  understand  him 

l>ecn  printed  on  the  continent  after  rightly,  is  desirous  that  we  should  infer 

many  troubles  and  hindrances,  and  the  identity  of  this  book  and  an  octavo 

flight  from  place  to  place.    Of  course  volume  printed  by  Berthelet,  entitled, 

it  bad  many  blunders  in  it,  and  had  "  A  Glasscof  thc'Iruthe."  This  may  be 

been  accompanied  by  a  heavy  outlay,  so  although  we  do  not  see  any  evidence 

The  archbishop,  perhaps  through  the  of  it,  but  we  think  he  has  shewn  good 

intervention  of  Tunstall  bishop  of  ground  for  l>elieving  that "  A  Glasse 

London,  bought  up  the  whole  of  both  of  the  Truthe  "  was  unquestionably 

impressions,  and  destroyed  them.    He  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  must  here- 

did  bis  work  completely,  for,  according  after  be  inserted  amongst  the  works  of 

to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  whose  note  upon  that  royal  author.     It  appears  from 

this  subject  deserves  great  attention,  Herbert's  Ames,  i.  463,  that  this  little 

only  a  fragment  of  one  edition,  which  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 

is  in  tho  possession  of  Mr.  Grenville,  tween  a  lawyer  and  a  divine,  and  pro- 

and  one  perfect  copy  and  one  imperfect  fesses  to  declare  "  the  pure  truth  alone" 

copy  of  the  other,  can  now  be  found,  in  reference  to  the  divorce.  There 

The  perfect  copy  is  at  the  Baptist  col-  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum  and 

lege  in  Bristol,  the  other  at  St.  Paul's,  in  the  Bodleian.    Sir  Henry  mentions 

As  the  archbishop  could  not  buy  up  one  fact  which  is  stated  in  it,  but, 

the  original,  of  course  his  craft  had  being  established  to  be  the  king's,  it 

but  a  very  temporary  success ;  and  his  would  have  been  interesting  if  he  had 

money  enabled  the  editor  and  printer  given  a  fuller  account  of  it.  Perhaps 

to  set  forth  with  good  courage  towards  he  will  oblige  us  and  our  readers  by 

a  more  perfect  edition.    A  letter  from  making   our  pages  the  medium  of 


the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (ii.  92)  proves  doing  so.* 

that  all  the  Bishops  of  the  province  of  Two  letters  at  p.  189  and  200  give 

Canterbury  were  called  upon  to  con-  fresh  particulars  respecting  Tyndalc. 

tribute  towards  the  expense  of  the  In  the  hitter  is  an  invitation  to  submit 

archbishop's  little  scheme  for  buying  himself  to  the  king's  mercy,  which 

up  the  Reformation.  brought  tears  into  nis  eyes.   "  II'  it 

A  few  years  bring  on  the  carpet  would  stand,"  he  said,  u  with  the  king's 

Mistress  Anne,  and  the  question  of  the   —  

divorce.   We  can  only  cfn-ect  attention  *  This  book  is  allnded  to,  as  if  in  the 

to  the  letters  respecting  the  former,  at  act  of  composition,  in  the  16th  of  Henry's 

ii.  p.  131.    Cromwell's  rise,  the  impos-  love  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  "  I  am  ryght 

ture  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  arrival  of  "ell  comfortyd  insomuchc  that  my  bokc 

Campeius(ii.  149),  and  the  fall  ofWol-  makyth  substantially  for  my  matter  ;  in 

sey,aU  flit  before  us  in  these  pages,— a  ^J0*  wheroff  I  have  spente  above  4 

glance,  and  they  arc  gone.  Badler,  ou™       daJ'  T  ^hTS^J?  Tl 

Gardiner,  Bonner,  the  statesmen  of  wr3rtte /he  shortei  letter  to  y.OU  "W* 

7^         '  ■,wu/,er»         1SHl^SIfie"  ol  tyme,  by  cause  offsume  payne  in  ray  bed." 

subsequent  reigns,  made  their  first  Gnnn  in  his  edition  from  the 

entries  into  public  life  in  the  service  originnis  published  in  The  Pamphleteer, 

of  the  magnificent  cardinal,  and  appeal-  v0|.  xxii.  p.  123.   Mr.  HalUwell  prints, 

here  in  the  outset  of  their  career,  "in  looking  whereof M  (i.  319),  instead  of 

Boater,  polite  and  vlcgaut  ^though  "i*  token  whereof." 
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most  gracious  pleasure  to  grant  only  a 
bare  text  of  tnc  scriptures  to  be  put 
forth  amongst  his  people  .  ...  be  it 
of  the  translation  of  what  person  so- 
ever shall  please  his  Majesty,  I  shall 
immediately  make  faithful  promise 
never  to  write  more,  ne  abide  two 
days  in  these  parts  after  the  same,  but 
immediately  to  repair  into  his  realm, 
and  there  most  humbly  submit  myself 
at  the  feet  of  his  royal  Majesty,  offering 
my  body  to  suffer  what  pain  or  tor- 
ture, yea,  what  dothe  [deathe?]  his 
grace  will,  so  this  be  obtained ;  and 
till  that  time  I  will  abide  th'asperancc 
of  all  chances,  whatsoever  come,  and 
endure  my  life  in  as  much  pains  as  it 
is  able  to  bear  and  suffer." 

At  p.  207  is  a  further  notice  of 
Tyndale,  whose  works  it  seems  were, 
even  in  his  own  day,  esteemed  rude 
and  simple.  These  were  the  qualities 
which  rendered  them  so  effective.  He 
nothing  sought  "  any  vain  praise  and 
commendation 

At  p.  208  and  p.  239  are  two  valu- 
able introductions,  in  which  the  editor 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Way.  The 
former  is  upon  early  treatises  to  teach 
the  French  language  to  English  people; 
the  latter,  upon  the  mtroduction  into 


Europe  of  Oriental  porcelain  :  both 
are  curious,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  inquirers. 

At  p.  295  are  various  letters  from 
Andrew  Bordc,  "Merry  Andrew," 
which  would  bear  commenting  upon 
if  we  had  space ;  and  at  p.  308  an  in- 
teresting letter  of  John  Rastell,  the 
printer  and  lawyer,  who  married  Sir 
Thomas  More's  sister.  The  success 
of  his  double  business  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  such  as  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  any  such  combinations.  "  I 
get  not  now  40*.  a  year  by  the  law : 
nor  I  printed  not  c.  reamc  of  paper 
this  2  year."  (p.  311.) 

The  running  comment  we  have  given 
has  sufficiently  evidenced  the  value  of 
this  collection ;  and  there  arc  many 
important  letters  which  we  cannot 
even  glance  at.  The  explanatory  in- 
troductions contain  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  the  lx>ok  is  throughout  an 
honest  book,  made  up  of  mat  ter  neither 
borrowed  nor  stolen,  but  collected  to- 
gether by  the  intelligent  and  hard- 
working pains  and  industry  of  the 
editor.  It  will  sustain  his  previous 
reputation  in  this  branch  of  literature, 
and  be  found  a  useful  book  by  all 
classes  of  historical  inquirers. 


GENEALOGY  FHV8I 

LORD  STANLEY,  in  one  of  his 
recent  magnificent  speeches  on  the 
Corn  Law  question,  made  a  statement 
somewhat  remarkable  in  a  genealogical 
jioint  of  view.  His  lordship  stated  in 
effect  that  the  matrimonial  alliances 
of  the  aristocracy  (or  landed  and  in- 
tellectual classes)  with  the  commer- 
cial body,  tended  to  strengthen  and 
invigorate  the  families  contracting 
such  marriages.  Now,  I  confess  I  feel 
proud  that  one  of  such  transcendant 
talents,  and  such  high,  and  deservedly 
high,  distinction — a  nobleman  who  is 
not  only  descended  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  houses 
in  England,  but  has  added  fresh  laurels 
to  his  already  illustrious  race — should 
have  come  to  a  conclusion  so  precisely 
the  same  as  my  humble  self  and  many 
others,  who  think  on  such  subjects ; 
and  this,  although  that  conclusion  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  now  prevailing 


ILLY  CONSIDERED. 

opinion :  for  Buch  opinion,  of  course, 
presupposes  a  real  and  importantly 
real  innate  distinction  of  blood  and 
caste  between  the  aristocrat  and  the 
plebeian. 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  put  forth 
almost  contemporarily  in  a  newspaper 
of  not  the  highest  repute.  That  num- 
ber of  the  newspaper  in  question  con- 
tained two  articles  ;  one  ridiculing 
the  fears  of  the  Protectionists ;  the 
other  informing  the  rabble  (soincwhat 
inconsistently,  I  should  say)  that  the 
only  distinction  between  the  peerage 
and  themselves  consisted  in  a  differ- 
ence of  manners,  fashion,  etiquette, 
&c. ;  assuring  them  that  by  copying 
the  manners  of  the  aristocracy  they 
would  become  their  equal*,  ami  ex- 
horting them  to  compel  the  aristocracy 
to  mingle  and  associate  with  them,  in 
order  that  the  whole  human  race,  I 
suppose,  might  be  levelled  (because. 
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forsooth,  all  are  "  flesh  and  blood  I"), 
and  that  the  grand  object  of  the  pre- 
sent day — "  the  social  advancement  of 
the  masses"  (!  I) — might  be  promoted 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Now,  waiving  all  discussion  of  the  ex  • 
tent  to  which  the  writers  of  such  ex- 
hortations wish  to  be  levelled  with  their 
own  inferiors  (though  I  have  always 
found  those  most  anxious  for  "  univer- 
sal equality"  the  very  first  to  trample? 
on  those  beneath  themselves),  I  shall 
pass  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter,  which 
is  to  enlarge  upon  Lord  Stanley's  re- 
mark. I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  very 
imperfect  way  of  discussing  the  sub- 
ject {  but  I  do  not  intend  more  than 
to  offer  a  few  remarks,  of  the  truth  of 
which  long  observation  has  convinced 
me.  A  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  is  the 
man  to  undertake  the  subject  thorough- 
ly. It  requires  more  than  a  mere 
power  of  observation  {  but  I  shall  hope 
that  some  one  who  has  the  leisure  and 
ability  will  undertake  the  thorough 
investigation  of  this  most  curious  in- 
quiry ;  for  if  my  theories  be  correct, 
and  it  be  proved  that  the  prosperity  of 
mankind  rests  on  the  marriages  from 
which  they  spring,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  hitherto  we  have  paid  much  less 
consideration  to  the  subject  than  it 
merits. 

To  make  this  investigation  fairly, 
however,  is  scarcely  within  the  ability 
of  one  entangled  in  the  interests  of  the 
present  generation.  It  must  be  one  to 
whom  the  past  and  the  present  are 
alike  t  one  who  can  look  on  the  whole 
untrammelled  with  personal  feelings, 
and  regard  the  world  as  a  scene  in 
which  he  is  no  actor,  but  merely  a 
spectator. 

That  an  amazing  diversity  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body  is  inherent  in  the 
different  classes  of  mankind,  long  ob- 
servation has  convinced  me  beyond  all 
question.  It  is  a  wide  and  expansive 
field.  To  pry  into  the  peculiarities  of 
every  class  1  therefore  leave  to  my 
successors ;  for  myself,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  noting  uie  principal  distinc- 
tions between  tnc  two  great  divisions 
of  M  Aristocrat"  and  "  Plebeian," in  the 
general  acceptation  of  those  words. 

That  each  possesses  valuable  pro- 
perties, is  certain  ;  otherwise  the  union 
of  tbe  two  would  deteriorate  rather 
than  improve  the  breed :  and  I  now 
state  that,  as  ft  general  rule,  it  will  be 


found  tliat  intellectuality,  capacity, 
talentj  or  whatever  name  be  most  ap* 
propriate,  is  always  extant  in  the  aris- 
tocracy, dormant  or  in  action ;  and  that 
energy,  industry,  and  perseverance  are 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  sons  of 
the  earth,  dormant  or  inaction.*  When 
these  two  great  and  important  proper* 
ties  are  brought  in  contact,  they  operate 
like  flint  and  steel — like  acid  and  al- 
kali ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that 
meritorious  eminence  was  never  at* 
tained  without  their  union  in  blood. 
This  proposition  is  no  vain  theory. 
What  some  of  the  following  may  prove, 
I  cannot  yet  determine;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  this  is  an  axiom,  an  un- 
qualified fact.  If  there  be  any  sceptics 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to  near 
from  them  of  any  individual  of  meri- 
torious eminence,  of  any  age  or  nation, 
who  it  can  be  proved  was  without  a 
stream  of  aristocratic  blood  in  his 
veins. 

I  doubt  not  tins  will  startle  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  *4  million ;"  but 
investigation  will  prove  that  I  am 
right. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  what  I  have 
observed  more  minutely ;  and  as  the 
following  observations  are  not  yet 
classed  and  arranged  so  well  as  I  could 
wish,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  any  re- 
petitions, &c. 

Nine  generations  is  generally  the 
extreme  term  that  each  branch  of  a 
family  lasts,  matching  according  to  its 
contemporary  position.  This  period 
includes  its  rise,  zenith,  and  decline. 
Offshoots  may  plant  fresh  lines ;  but 
they  will  wither  contemporarily  with 
the  parent  stem  unless  invigorated  by  a 
strong  stream  of  plebeian  blood,  or 
by  the  exertions  attendant  on  pursuing 
the  trades  and  professions. 

I  believe  that  the  nature  of  the 
matches  will  determine  the  precise 
period  of  a  family's  existence. 

Families  run  tnc  same  career  as  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  Tbcy 
bud,  flower,  and  die.  Industry,  energy, 
and  jierseverance  beget  wealth  aud 
position ;  these  ally  with  ability,  talent, 
and  refinement.  Distinction  and  emi- 
nence are  the  result  or  issue  of  such 
union ;  and  prodigality,  decay,  annihi- 
lation, or  insanity  follows.  There  ore 


*  Both  energy  and  ability  often  lie  dor- 
mant,  when  sunk  in  wealth, 
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minute  rules  on  the  succession  and 
issue  in  every  case ;  e.  g.  literary 
eminence  is  followed  by  insanity  or 
annihilation ;  cosmopolitical  distinction 
by  prodigality  and  decay.  But  in 
every  case  the  ultimatum  is  beggary, 
ruin,  or  crime ;  and  if  perchance  a 
straggler  survives  the  destruction  of 
his  house  and  lives  to  perpetuate  its 
name,  he  and  his  progeny  just  repeat 
the  career  of  his  ancestors,  beginning 
with  the  industrial  progenitor. 

These  facts  disclose  a  great  and  va- 
luable hint  to  family  establishes,  viz. 
that  they  should  ally  with  other  fami- 
lies when  budding,  rather  than  when 
flowering.  Autumn  and  winter  soon 
succeed  the  latter,  and  often  entail 
miseries  and  misfortunes  on  all  consan- 
guineal  alliances  with  whom  relation- 
ship is  not  yet  worn  out ;  which  seldom 
is  so  if  the  alliance  be  formed  during 
the  height  of  a  family's  prosperity. 

The  destinies  of  families  arc  always 
traceable  to  the  marriages  of  indivi- 
duals. I  say  "  marriages  "  exclusively, 
because  where  education,  associations, 
or  other  causes,  appear  to  operate, 
such  education,  &c.  would  not  proba- 
bly be  at  all  injurious,  but  for  tne  pe- 
culiar innate  properties  of  the  persons 
on  whom  it  is  brought  to  bear ;  which 
qualities  arise  from  his  peculiarity  of 
origin. 

Appropriate  marriages  (in  a  physical 
sense)  may  not  only  ensure  prosperity, 
but  perpetuity  in  families ;  and  further, 
by  skilful  management  of  its  alliances, 
preserve  it  remarkable  for  the  same 
properties  throughout.  The  Spelmans 
had  the  good  tact  to  temper  their  blood 
by  appropriate  alliances  so  successfully, 
that  they  remained,  themselves,  a  house 
distinguished  for  literary  pre-eminence 
through  several  centuries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  difficult  to  preserve  a 
family  in  the  same  intellectual  condi- 
tion tor  many  generations  without  the 
dangers  of  "  breeding  in  and  in,"  which 
often  ends  in  insanity  or  imbecility. 
To  secure  this  it  may  be  safest  to  match 
every  third  generation  with  a  family 
remark  able  for  the  property  sought 
after,  filling  up  the  intervening  gene- 
rations with  industrial  blood  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  This  is  the  surest 
saf  eguard  from  insanity,  which,  when 
it  once  enters  a  family,  is  like  the  dan* 
delion  or  mare's -tail  in  a  garden, — a 
nuisance  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 


Every  man  is  made  up  of  his  seize 
quartiere;  and  the  variations  be- 
tween brother  and  brother  arise  from 
their  inheriting  from  the  same  pro- 
genitors in  different  proportions.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the  issue 
inherit  more  from  the  mother  than 
the  father.  Clever  women  always  have 
clever  children.  Thus  is  it  mankind 
generally  resemble  their  paternal 
grandparent  more  than  their  father; 
because  in  matrimonial  alliances  there 
is  an  impulsive  instinct  for  opposites 
to  unite,  and  therefore  the  issue  in- 
heriting in  most  cases  the  greater  pro- 
portion from  his  mother,  his  mother 
being  opposite  to  his  father,  and  his 
father  inheriting  more  from  his  mother, 
who  again  would  be  opposite  to  his 
father,  the  issue  resembles  most  the 

frandfather.  Thus  was  Queen  Eliza- 
eth  more  like  her  grandfather  Henry 
VII.  than  her  father  Henry  VIII. ;  so 
was  Henry  VIII.  more  like  his  grand- 
father Edward  IV.  than  his  father 
Henry  VII. ;  so  was  Charles  IL  more 
like  James  I.  than  Charles  I. ;  so  was 
Edward  in.  like  Edward  I. ;  and  Ed- 
ward H.  like  Henry  HI.,  &c. 

This  theory  is  equally  extraordinary 
and  correct.  The  reigning  Queen  is 
another  instance,  for  I  believe  it  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  she  resembles  George 
ni.  more  than  any  of  his  Majesty's 
children :  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
secret  cause  is  the  same.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  IV.  both  married  their 
opposites ;  both  were  brought  up  to 
-consider  themselves  kings ;  they  were 
sated  with  royalty,  and  therefore  sa- 
crificed it  by  marrying  their  sub- 
jects. Where,  through  the  planning 
of  parents  or  others,  marriages  are  not 
formed  between  opposites  the  rule  does 
not  hold :  e.  the  case  of  Edward  m.'s 
marriage  with  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
which  produced  an  issue  as  glorious 
almost  as  the  father  of  it,  and  averted 
the  decay  one  generation  further  off; 
but,  had  Edward  IH.  married  a  princess 
of  his  own  position,  his  son  would  pro- 
bably liavc  shared  the  fate  of  Richard 
II.  his  grandson.  It  would  be  too 
great  an  occupation  of  your  space,  or  I 
would  illustrate  my  theory  by  shewing 
causes  for  the  variations  between  all 
the  issue  of  Edward  IH. 

As  a  general  rule,  marriages  between 
the  most  opposite  complexions,  fami- 
lies, tribes,  and  nations,  strengthen 
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the  breed  and  invigorate  it  mentally 
and  bodily.  Cross  marriages  may  tend 
to  preserve  families  in  the  same  pecu- 
liarities, but  usually  terminate  in  ec- 
centricity, insanity,  and  imbecility. 
Bastards  are  almost  always  vigorous, 
both  in  raind  and  body,  by  reason  of 
the  strong  diversity  of  class  between 
their  parents.  Crosses  should  consist 
rather  in  difference  of  origin,  (especially 
national,)  tastes,  habits,  stature,  and 
complexion,  &c.  Insanity  is,  of  course, 
no  cross  with  ability. 

To  attain  great  eminence  in  a  va- 
riety of  pursuits,  a  varied  and  at  once 
highly  intellectual  seize  quarters  is  re- 
quisite. Such  distinguished  propositi, 
however,  from  their  want  of  the  wood 
which  is  nearest  to  mother  earth,  gene- 
rally die  issueless,  or  leave  weakly  off- 
spring who  do  so.  It  is  desirable 
however  for  the  public  service  thai 
intellectuality  predominate  in  the 
seize  quartiers,  though  for  private  in- 
terest the  reverse  holds. 

In  the  fifth  generation  families  are 
generally  ascendant ;  and,  until  all  the 
seise  qua r tiers  are  gentle,  decay  seldom 
commences.  No  peculiarity  in  the  blood 
is  worn  out  entirety  till  the  fifth  gene- 
ration from  its  original  possessor ;  and 
thus  are  we  "  punished  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  "  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  our  progenitors,  i.  e.  so 
long  as  trace  of  his  criminal  pro- 
pensities be  left  in  us.  In  its  fifth 
generation  a  family  generally  glorifies 
itself  most  on  account  of  its  pedigree. 
I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  thirty- 
two  quartiers  were  all  proved  gentle, 
which  is  a  remarkable  evidence  that 
industrial  blood  is  almost  essential  to 
existence. 

Certain  pursuits  influence  the  des- 
tinies of  families.  No  man  of  gentle 
blood  succeeds  in  any  profession  or 
business  in  which  none  of  his  ancestors 
within  the  sieze  quartiers  flourished, 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  combination 
of  properties  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
his  pursuit  which  have  existed  sepa- 
rately among  his  various  progenitors. 

No  man  oi  pure  aristocratic  ex- 
traction succeeds  in  any  ordinary 
trade  or  profession.  He  may  prosper 
in  literature  or  the  sciences ;  but  he 
would  embrace  authorship,  the  stage 
or  swell  mob,  the  turf  or  gaming 
house  (just  as  the  tastes  of  the  majority 
of  his  progenitors  have  leaned  before 


cafy  considered.  [Aug. 

him,  for  intellectual  pastimes,  cosmo- 
politism, or  field  sports),  before  he 
would  flourish  in  trade  or  business. 

The  issue  of  mariners  and  sea  officers 
(no  matter  how  eminent)  are  always 
weak,  and  frequently  insane.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  constant  influence 
of  the  sea  air,  or  their  isolation  in 
ships,  and  separation  from  the  soil,  1 
cannot  determine ;  but  they  always 
are  so.  The  children  of  medical 
men  are  always  clever  and  healthy. 
An  agricultural  life  tends  to  dignify 
both  mind  and  body,  though  in  ex- 
cess it  creates  idiotcy  and  stupidity. 
It  always,  however,  tends  to  moralise 
the  inward  man.  Commercial  pursuits 
sharpen  the  wits,  and  often  promote 
good  fellowship ;  but  in  excess  foster 
every  vicious  and  wicked  propensity, 
and  engender  a  monkey-like  cunning. 
By  commercial  pursuits  I  allude  to 
the  whole  set  of  professions  which  bring 
man  in  contact  with  his  neighbour. 
Intellectual  (scientific  and  literary) 
pursuits  always  elevate  the  inward 
man,  cultivate  his  virtues,  and  prepare 
him  for  heaven.  Such  seldom  leave 
any  trace  of  themselves  in  this  world 
beyond  their  works  and  their  carcase  ; 
they  consume  the  whole  of  their  earthly 
frame  in  purifying  themselves  for  that 
state  in  which,  despising  and  shunning 
all  propensities  of  their  earthly  nature, 
they  become  the  next  class  of  beings 
to  the  angels ;  for  there  cannot  be  anv 
doubt  that  those  whose  whole  life  is 
passed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  mind 
are  those  who,  without  knowing  it, 
treat  this  life  as  a  mere  antecedent  to 
immortality. 

Change  of  pursuits  is  as  necessary  in 
the  generations  as  in  the  individual,  to 
prevent  monomanias ;  for  the  constant 
exercise  of  anv  one  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  insanity  or  annihilation,  after 
great  eminence  is  once  attained. 

I  might  enter  into  further  detail, 
but  you  probably  have  not  space  for 
it.  I  will  just  make  one  more  remark 
before  I  close  this  letter,  viz.  that  no 
one  who  argues  for  national  pecu- 
liarities of  character  can  by  any  system 
of  logic  argue  against  family  peculiari- 
ties of  character.  "Who  ever  knew 
of  a  Scotchman  who  was  not  proud, 
prudent,  and  brotherly  ?  Is  there  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  nation  which, 
within  its  own  confines,  has  matched 
more  amongst  its  own  kinsfolk?  Does 
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an  English  or  continental  education 
drive  parsimony  oat  of  a  Scotchman  ? 
Yours,  &c.    W.  D.  Baylbt. 


Mr  Uibah      Stamford  Villas, 
Ma.  Urban,     Ftdhanh  Jwie  jp# 

AMONG  many  documents  which  I 
some  years  since  transcribed  from  the 
collection  of  ancient  MSS.  at  Loseley 
House  in  Surrey,  and  which  were  not 
published  by  me  in  the  volume  known 
as  "  The  Loseley  Manuscripts,"  I  have 
preserved  an  example  of  a  nuncupative 
will,  u  textamentnm  mmcupatvm?  which 
the  law  authorities  define  to  be  a  verbal 
declaration  of  the  testator's  mind  be- 
fore a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses, 
which,  being  reduced  into  writing 
either  before  or  after  the  testators 
death,  is  good  to  dispose  of  his  per- 
sonol  estate,  but  not  his  lands.  Some 
further  limitations  of  the  powers  of  a 
nuncupative  will  were  made  by  a  sta- 
tute passed  in  the  29th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  which  reference 
may  be  made.  It  was  necessary,  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  this  statute,  to 
put  a  nuncupative  will  in  writing,  and 
to  prove  it  by  witnesses  in  the  Spi- 
ritual Court  under  the  seal  of  the  or- 
dinary.* 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  nun- 
cupative will  of  which  probate  was 
taken  in  the  19th  century : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen,  in  the 
moneth  of  Auguste,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  a  thowsand  fyve  hundredth  and 
fiftye,  and  in  the  fourth  yere  of  the  reyne 
of  our  Soveraine  Lord  Edwarde  the  Sixte, 
by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  EngLande, 
Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  dcfendour  of  the 
Faithe,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
also  of  Irelande  in  earthe  the  supreame 
hed,  Alice  Swerdor,  wydowe,  of  the  parish 
of  Harlo^e  in  the  countie  of  Essex,  and 
dioeet  of  Ixmdon,  being  of  perfit  remem- 
brance, made  and  declared  her  testamente 
and  last  will  nuncupative  in  manner  and 
form  followingc;  that  is  to  say,  the  said 
Alice  did  geve  and  bequethe  all  her  goodes 
movable  and  immovable  unto  William 
Swerdor  her  Sonne,  whom  she  named, 
constituted,  and  made  her  sole  executor 
of  ber  said  testamente  and  last  will,  the 
which  last  will  she  declared  and  spake  ofte 
tymes  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses, 
John  Cramphorn  and  his  wife,  Thomas 
Benton,  and  ...  .  Westwood,  of  the  fore- 
said  parish  of  Harlowe." 


*  See  Jacob,  Law  Diet 
.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


To  the  above  is  annexed  probate 
as  taken  44  coram  Henrico  Horry, 
Legum  Doctore  reverendi  patris  Nicni 
London  ep'i  f  vicario  in  spiritualibus 
generali,"  &c.  The  two  instruments 
are  attached  together  by  a  strip  of 
parchment,  under  the  official  seal  of 
the  vicar-general. 

Probably  you  may  be  disposed  to 
afford  to  this  testamentary  document, 
of  which  I  have  never  before  seen  an 
example,  a  place  in  your  valuable  mis- 
cellany. 

Yours,  &c.   A.  J.  K. 

Mr.  Ubban,  B.  S.  June  19. 

TO  the  interesting  account  of  the 
author  of  the  Lounger's  Common  Place 
Book,  with  which  you  have  been  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  Tyson,  June,  p.  593,  the 
following  particulars  may  be  added. 

He  was  the  son  of  "  Arthur  New- 
man, esq.  of  Rin^wood,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated "An  Essay  on  the  Principles  and 
Manners  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
with  some  occasional  remarks  on  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Medicine.  By  J. 
Whitaker  Newman,  Member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons.  London, 
1783.  price  Is.  6d.n  Before  this  he  had 
published  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Merit 
of  Solvents  for  the  Stone  in  the  Human 
Bladder,"  which  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion; and  afterwards,  according  to 
Watt,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
"  these  two  Tracts  were  published  in 
1789,  under  the  title  of  'Medical  Es- 
says, with  additions.' " 

In  the  dedication,  preface,  and  body 
itself  of  the  "  Essay"  above  men- 
tioned, passages  often  present  them- 
selves, which  remind  the  reader  of  the 
peculiar  style  and  manner  which 
characterise  the  language  of  the 
Lounger's  Common  Place  Book. 

These  pamphlets,  together  with  the 
insertion  of  the  name  of  J.  "VVnitaker 
Newman  in  the  List  of  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries  at  Rin^wood,  as  recorded 
in  the  Medical  Register  for  1783,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  actually 
practised  in  this  mixed  branch  of  the 
medical  profession,  as  his  father  had 
also  done.  The  illness  which  com- 
pelled J.  W.  Newman  to  remove  to 

f  Nicholas  Ridley,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom for  his  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
the  reformed  Church. 
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Dover  may  have  prevented  him  from 
practising  extensively,  or  long,  and 
thus  have  occasioned  the  belief  that  he 
had  never  been  in  practice.  It  shews 
an  unwillingness  to  relinquish  alto- 
gether the  profession,  that  he  after- 
wards became  an  extra-licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

Yours,  &c.    S.  M. 

Mb.  Urban,  l&th  July,  1846. 
YOUR  insertion,  in  your  last  Num- 
ber, of  a  rectification  of  a  presumed 
error  of  the  editor  of  the  recent  valu- 
able collection  of  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies,  encourages  me  to 
ask  you  to  do  the  same  service  to  lite- 
rature in  reference  to  a  paper  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Royal  Letters  edited 
by  Mr.  Halliwell.  At  p.  38  of  vol.  i. 
of*  that  work,  is  a  letter  from  "  Edward 
HI.  to  the  Abbot  of  Reading,"  in  the 
course  of  which  there  is  mention  of 
"  Richard  de  Maurdyn,  abbot  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Reading.  No  such  name 
occurs  in  any  list  of  the  abbots  of  Read- 
ing ;  and  you  may  save  future  inquirers 
some  trouble  if  you  inform  them  that 
the  designation  of  Richard  de  Maur- 
dyn as  abbot  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  whole  paper  is  a  very  singular 
example  of  blundering.*  The  authority 
cited  is,  u  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius,  L. 
viii.  fo.  2  ;"  and  the  whole  document 
there  entered  runs  thus, — 

Edwardus,  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglie,  do- 
minus  Hibernie,  Dux  Aquitanie,  omnibus 
ad  quos  preaentea  litem  pervenerint,  aa- 
lutem,  Noveritis  noa  recepisae  per  manus 
dilecti  clerici  nostri  Edtnundi  de  la  Becbe 
custodis  Garderobc  nostre,  de  dilecto  no- 
bis in  Chriato  fratre  Ricardo  de  Maurdyn, 
monacho  abbatia  de  Redyngg,  de  jocalibus 
ipsius  abbatia  unum  calicem  cum  patent 
auri  pnri,  ponderia  triginta  arptem  soli- 
dorum  et  undecini  denariorum,  et  precii 
viginti  duarum  librarum  et  quindecim 
solidorum  ;  unum  aliom  calicem  cum  pa- 
tent auri  puri,  ponderia  quatuor  librarum 
decern  solidorum  et  octo  denariorum,  et 
precii  quinquaginta  quatuor  librarum  et 
novem  solidorum ;  et  unum  acrineum 
auri  pari,  ad  modum  parvi  ferctri,  garni - 
turn  de  saphiris,  perlia  orientaJibus,  cama- 
butis,  rubiis,  balaiaiia,  et  aliia  diversis  pe- 
trariis,  pro  reliquiia  imponendis,  ponderis 
Tiginti  librarum  et  novem  solidorum  et 
octo  denariorum,  et  precii,  per  estitna- 

*  We  bad  printed  our  remarks  upon 
tbis  subject  (see  p.  1 42),  before  the  receipt 
of  our  corrcspondeut's  letter.— Ed. 


tionem,  ducentarum  librarum,  quae  idem 
Abbas  pro  expedkionc  negociorum  mu- 
tuant. Que  quidem  calicea,  patenaa,  et 
acrineum,  nrefato  Abbati  restituere,  vcl 
precium  inde  eidem  solvere,  promittimus 
bona  tide.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  villam 
saucti  Edmundi  sexto  die  Junii  anno  regoi 
nostri  duodecimo. 

In  Mr.  Halliwcll's  Royal  Letters 
this  document  is  rendered  as  follows  : 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and(l)  duke  of 
Aquitani'o(2),  to  all  to  whom  the  present 
letters  shall  come,  greeting,  Know  that  we 
have  received  by  the  handa  of  our  be- 
loved clerk  Edmund  de  la  Beche,  keeper 
of  the(3)  wardrobe,  from  our  dearly(4) 
beloved  brother  in  Christ  Richard  de 
Maurdyn,  abbot  of  the  monastery(b)  of 
Reading,  from  the  jewelry (6)  of  the  said 
abbot,  one  chalice  with  a  paten  of  pure 
gol«l(7),  four  pounda(8)  in  weight,  and 
worth  54/.  9a.  Orf. ;  and  one  casket  of  pure 
gold  for  carryiny{9)  reliques,  in  the  form 
of  a  little  ahrine,  garnished  with  sapphires, 
oriental  pearls,  sardonyxet {10),  rubies, 
baiaises,  and  various  other  stones,  twenty 
pounds(ll)  in  weight,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  in  value(127,  which  the  said  abbot 
has  lent  us  for  the  furtherance  of  oar  af- 
fairs, and  which  we  promise  faithfully  to 
return,  or  to  pay  the  value  thereof  to  the 
said  abbot.  Witness  my  Aand(l3)  at  St. 
Edmund'a(14),  the fiflh\\b)  day  of  June, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  reign. 

In  which  are  the  following  mistakes : 

1 .  Omit  the  and, 

2.  For  Aquitanuz,  read  Aquitatne. 

3.  For  the,  read  our. 

4.  Omit  the  dearly. 

5.  For  Abbot  of  the  monastery,  read 
monk  of  the  Abbot. 

6.  t  or  jewelry,  read  jewels. 

7.  After  gold,  insert  the  following 
words  omitted,  of  the  tceight  of  37s. 
lid.  and  of  the  value  of  227.  15*.;  one 
other  chalice,  with  a  paten  of  pure  gold. 

8.  After  four  pound*,  insert  10«.  Sd. 
omitted. 

9.  For  carrying,  read  keeping,  or 
preserving. 

10.  For  sardonyxes,  read  cameos. 

11.  After  twenty  pounds,  insert  9a. 
Bd.  omitted. 

12.  By  estimation,  omitted  after 
value. 

13.  For  my  hand,  read  myself. 

14.  After  at,  insert  Bury,  omitted. 

15.  For  fifth,  read  sixth. 

This  shews  how  very  important  it  is 
to  collate  documents  with  the  originals. 
I  hope  Mr.  HaUiweU's  whole  book  is 
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Coheirs  of  Sir  John  Saville. 


I5o 


to  be  judged  by  this  specimen ;  but 
1  find  strange  mistakes  and  omissions 
in  the  Letters  of  Charles  I.  which  he 
has  printed  from  the  King's  Cabinet 
Opened.    Ex.  gr. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  344.  Letter  dated  14th 
January,  1644,  instead  of  22nd  Janu- 
ary, 1644-5,  and  misplaced  a  whole 
year.  A  letter  referred  to  in  this  let- 
ter, as  written  previously,  is  inserted 
afterwards  at  p.  359. 

Ibid.  p.  361.  Which  I  have  teen, 
omitted  after  Digbys  despatch. 

P.  363.  50,000  crowns  instead  of 
pounds. 

P.  365.  At  least  by  the  sympathy  that 
is  betwixt  us,  omitted  after  a  little  more  wit. 

P.  367.  Read  England  instead  of 
Ireland  in  the  following  passage :  44  I 
will  take  away  all  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

P.  371.  As  it  is  probable,  omitted 
after  stand  out. 

P.  372.  44  Concerning  Ireland  

I  desire  nothing  more  than  a  race 
there,"  instead  of,  a  peace  there. 

P.  373.  CottingAam,  for  Cotting/yn. 

P.  377.  M  Thy  conversation  pleas**/ 
me,"  instead  of,  my  conversation  pleos«r/A 


P.  379.  u  Of  that  I  have  been  much 
pressed,**  instead  of,  Of  late,  &c. 

P.  382.  u  We  want  not  our  follies," 
should  have  been  printed,  44  We  want 
not  our  own  follies,  which  is  needless, 
and  I  am  sure  tedious  to  tell  thee." 

I  am,  &c.  Phii.aletules. 


Mb.  Urbah, 

BY  the  assistance  of  my  valued 
countryman  and  coadjutor  in  the 
Yorkshire  field  of  genealogy,  Mr. 
Paver,  I  am  now  enabled  to  throw 
fresh  light  uoon  the  descent  of  the 
Thwaytes  family  from  Saville,  Sec.  and 
on  the  interest  of  the  Nevilles  and 
Claphams,  through  them,  in  the  Royal 
Arms.    ( See  Pedigree,  at  bach.) 

That  the  male  issue  of  Anne 
Thwaytes  (previously  Saville)  is  ex- 
tinct, I  think  there  can  be  no  moral 
doubt ;  and  from  the  reciprocal  adop- 
tion of  the  names  Gresham  and  Ka- 
tharine, by  the  issue  of  Sir  Henry 
and  William  Thwaytes,  I  conceive 
their  community  in  the  Saville  mater- 
nity is  equally  certain  ;  though  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  Sir  Henry 
Thwaytes  was  twice  married.  That 
Frances  Gresham  and  Katharine  Clap- 


ham  were  uterine  sisters,  however,  is 
strengthened  by  the  probable  age,  &c. 
of  the  former,  who  was  certainly  un- 
married at  her  father's  death,  and  in 
all  likelihood  remained  single  till  about 
1540.    Her  not  being  mentioned  in 
Lady  Saville's  will  may  be  accounted 
for  by  her  death ;  as  the  leaving  an 
only  child  renders  it  likely  she  died 
soon  after  her  marriage. — The  44  three 
marriages**  of  Sir  Henry  Neville  are 
altogether  new ;  but  I  feel  very  clear 
they  arc  correct  enough ;  which,  if 
the  case,  and  Sir  E^erton  Brydges 
is  the  originator  (so  iar  as  I  know) 
of  the  statement,   that  "Elizabeth 
Gresham  was  progenitrix  of  the  Lords 
Braybrooke," — the  representation  of 
Gresham  is  now  vested  in  Sir  J.  H. 
D'Oyly,  Bart.   And  if  the  extinction 
of  the  male  Thwaytes's  be  allowed, 
and  also  the  uterine   sisterhood  of 
Frances  Gresham  and  Katharine  Clap- 
ham  (whieh  is  well  proved  in  its  nomi- 
nal or  speculative  genealogy),  the  ri^ht 
to  quarter  the  Royal  Arms  remains 
with  the  D'Oylys,  Strangwayes,  and 
Claphams. 

I  have  had  reason  to  surmise  moro 
than  this :  and  I  would  even  raise  a 
question  whether  William  Thwaytes 
was  not  the  father,  de  facto,  of  atf  Lady 
Thwaytes's  (Anne  Saville's)  children. 
I  take  Sir  Heory  Thwaytes  to  have 
been  an  old  man;  and  his  widow's 
marriage  soon  after  with  his  young 
kinsman  (who  was  probably  attached 
to  his  household  in  his  lifetime)  ren- 
ders the  case  slightly  suspicious;  a 
suspicion  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
obscure  manner  in  which  their  mar- 
riages and  issues  are  recorded  (if  re- 
corded at  all).  In  the  authentic 
Strangwayes  pedigrees,  too,  no  one 
has  ever  ventured  to  say  which  hus- 
band was  father  of  Isabel  Thwaytes, 
wife  of  Sir  Richard  Strangwayes; 
though  it  is  quite  clear  that  her  mo- 
ther was  the  coheiress  of  Saville. 

The  genealogy  in  law  is  probably 
unprovable  ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  regulations  of  the  Heralds'  College 
affect  the  case,  the  pedigree  must  stand 
as  I  send  it. 

Yours,  &c.   W.  D'Otlt  Batlbt. 

Why  Sir  H.  Saville's  illegitimate 
daughter  was  christened  44  Gresham,** 
I  cannot  at  all  ascertain.  It  is  not 
shewn,  however,  that  her  mother  was 
Margaret  Barkston. 
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Proportions  of  the  Second  Pyramid. 


Mr.  Urban,      Lich/ield,  July  2. 

YOUR  correspondent  H.  M.  G. 
having  in  this  month's  number  of  the 
Magazine  (p.  42,)  offered  observations 
on  the  proportions  of  the  second  pyra- 
mid, 1  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
correct  a  mistake  under  which  he 
labours  in  asserting  that  these  propor- 
tions have  not  already  been  noticed. 
For  the  fact  is,  that  not  only  have 
they  been  freely  noticed  in  different 
quarters  which  I  could  name,  but  Mr. 
Cox,  mathematical  instrument  maker, 
Barbican,  some  years  ago  manu- 
factured certain  drawing  squares, 
which,  on  account  of  their  propor- 
tions, were  named  and  stamped 
Egyptian  squares. 

Having  been  led  thus  incidentally 
to  record  this  fact,  permit  me  to  add, 
that  in  the  year  1839  an  inquiry  into 
the  proportions  of  Lichfield  Cathedral 
induced  me  at  my  leisure  to  examine, 
amongst  the  accounts  of  different  other 
mystical  structures,  Belzoni's  account 
of  the  pyramids.  Now  Bdzoni  states 
the  proportions  of  the  second  pyramid 
to  be, — the  base  684  feet,  the  apotome 
668  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
466  feet.  The  shape  of  the  top  and 
sides  must  of  course  be  taken  into 
account.  But,  reducing  the  pyramid 
to  a  strictly  mathematical  figure,  the.se 
measurements  are  a  mathematical  im- 
possibility ;  whereas  their  very  near 
approach  to  mathematical  proportion 
is,  amongst  other  facts,  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  Belzoni's 
measurement.  For  if  the  base  be  six 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  the  per- 
pendicular height  four  hundred  and 
fifty-six  feet,  the  side  of  a  right-lined 
pyramid  trout  be  five  hundred  and 
seventy  feet,  or  only  two  feet  more  than 
the  number  given  by  Belzoni.  And 
the  measure  of  the  base,  684,  divided 
by  1 14,  is  six ;  the  measure  of  the  side, 
670,  divided  by  the  same  number,  is 
five ;  the  measure  of  the  perpendicular 
height,  456,  divided  by  the  same,  is 
four ;  and  the  measure  of  the  half-base, 
divided  by  114,  is  three.  Whereby 
the  consecutive  proportions  of  the 
height,  side,  and  oase,  are  four,  five, 
six,  and  those  of  the  right-angled 
triangle  formed  by  the  half-base,  the 
perj>endicular,  and  the  side,  are  three, 
four,  five,  as  the  following  figure  may 
render  yet  more  apparent. 


<-  s  >. 


Now,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
lation to  Egyptian  notions,  it  is  not 
out  of  place  very  briefly  to  mention 
that  certain  Pythagorean  theories  had 
especial  reference  to  these  numbers, 
a  fact  which  may  be  gathered  from 
even  a  popular  school-book,  if  I  am 
right  in  calling  any  school-book  popu- 
lar, that  is  to  say. 

Thus,  to  curtail  Lucian's  account, 
this  witty  Greek  writer,  in  his  Sale  of 
Philosophers,  pictures  Mercury  as  an 
auctioneer,  and  makes  him  announce 
on  the  occasion  : — 

Mercury.  Coins  down  here,  Pytha- 
goras, and  shew  yourself  to  the  bidders. 
Now  then,  gentlemen,  are  any  of  you 
desirous  of  understanding  the  harmony 
of  the  universe  ? 

Merchant.  You  call  this  man  Pytha- 
goras ;  may  I  put  a  few  questions  to  him  ? 

Mbrcukt.  Oh  !  certainly ;  by  all 
means. 

Merchant  to  Pythagoras.  Pray,  Sir, 
in  what  country  did  you  study  chiefly  ? 

Pythagoras.  In  Egypt. 

Merchant.  Suppose  I  buy  yoo,  what 
do  you  profess  yourself  competent  to 
teach  me  ? 

Pythagoras.  I'll  teach  you  arithmetic 
to  begin  with. 

Merchant.  Oh!  I  know  that  already. 

Pythagoras.  How  do  you  count  ? 

Merchant.  One,  two,  three,  four,  to 
be  sure. 

Pythagoras.  No,  no,  my  friend  ; 
not  to  be  sure,  as  you  call  it,  since  when 
you  count  four  you  count  ten  [one  and 
two  are  three,  and  three  are  six,  and  four 
are  ten].  And  four,  moreover,  being  a 
perfect  triangle,  is  the  number  we  swear 
by  as  a  symbol  of  divine  power.  When 
you  understand  these  things  you  shall  be 
taught  the  mystery  of  the  four  elements, 
which  are  the  instruments  of  that  power  ; 
and  then  taught  the  sublime  doctrine 
which  shews  God  himself  to  be  harmony 
and  number. 

Merchant  to  Mercury.  Then,  by  th« 
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great  god  Four,  that's  very  sublime  and 
wonderful  1    I  shall  buy  him. 

Mercury.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
bargain.  Take  him,  and  gojod  luck  to  you, 
ayaBi)  rv^i;. 

Thus,  putting  the  ioke  of  Lucian's 
account  aside,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
the  numbers  four  and  ten  were  emi- 
nently mystical  in  the  school  whence 
Pythagoras  derived  his  notions  about 
them,  that  is,  in  Egypt.  And,  with 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  pyramid 
wider  consideration,  it  may  now  be 
seen  that  the  integer  four  expressing 
its  height,  its  height  and  base  arc  ten, 
and  the  two  sides  of  a  section  of  it 
together  ten,  while  the  height  and 
half-base  are  seven ;  seven,  as  every- 
body knows,  having  been  everywhere 
looked  upon  as  a  mystical  number. 

The  essay  which  I  began  on  Lichfield 
Cathedral  having  eventually  swelled 
into  what  probably  may  never  reach 
publication,  w  A  General  History  of 
Religious  Symbols  and  Mystical  !N  um- 
bers, exemplified  by  an  Account  of 
the  Site,  Position,  and  Proportions  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral  and  its  Close  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries," 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  so  far  from 
robbing  your  correspondent  of  his 
laurels,  I  shall  have  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  in  reading  his  account  of  the 
"  mystery "  either  of  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  or  of  an  English  cathedral. 
Yours,  &c  Lie 


P.S.— In  Lempriere's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, it  is  stated  of  Pythagoras  that 
it  is  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  forty -seventh 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's 
elements  about  the  square  of  the  hy- 
potenuse. But,  inasmuch  as  even  the 
best  accounts  of  Pythagoras  are  con- 
fessedly written  with  more  erudition 
than  veracity,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  this  demonstration  in  Egynt, 
and  therefore  had  no  just  cause  lor 
being  so  "  elated  after  making  the  dis- 
covery" as  to  forget  his  usual  aversion 
to  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  in  con- 
sequence of  it. 


of  Herbert.  [Aug. 

House  of  Herbert.  A  like  wish  I 
have  long  entertained,  and  trust  some 
one  will  be  found  to  undertake  the 
task  of  looking  into  the  stores  of  in- 
formation deposited  in  our  national 
archives,  as  well  as  the  information  to 
be  gained  from  the  muniments  in 
Berkeley  Castle,  Badminton,  Wilton 
House,  and  other  places  where  the 
family  of  Herbert  have  resided.  I 
look  forward  with  the  hope  of  a  dif- 
ferent pedigree  to  any  we  have  seen 
before  of  the  Herberts,  when  Mr. 
Drummond  takes  it  in  hand  for  bis 
magnificent  work  now  in  progress  of 
publication.  Your  correspondent 
WiLTONB!«8is  describes  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  various  lines  of  Her- 
bert to  be  Thomas,  ap  Gwilim,  ap 
Jcnkin,  of  Llansaintfraid,*  living  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  who 
acquired  the  castle  of  Ragland,  in 
Monmouthshire,  by  his  marriage  with 
Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Morley, 
Lord  of  Ragland.  Now  this  uossession 
of  Ragland  I  do  not  think  is  by  anv 
means  a  correct  account  of  the  way  it 
came  into  the  Herbert  family.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  Sir  John  Morley 
was,  of  what  family  he  came,  and 
how  he  became  possessed  of  Ragland. 
I  believe  the  case  to  be,  that  Maud 
was  heiress  of  Llansaintfraid,  and  not 
of  Ragland,  because  we  find  Sir  John 
Bluet,  Knt.  Lord  of  Ragland,  and 
his  daughter  and  heir,  Ehzabeth,  or 
Isabel,  was  called  Lady  of  Ragland, 
and  married,  first,  Sir  James  Berkeley, 
younger  brother  of  Thomas  Berkeley, 
Lord  Berkeley,  of  Berkeley  Castle, 
and  secondly,  she  married  Sir  William 
ap  Thomas,  alias  Herbert,  a  younger 
son  of  Thomas  ap  Gwilim,  of  Llan- 
saintfraid, and  the  Lady  of  Ragland 
conveyed  the  estate  to  her  second 
husband;  and  their  son,  William 
Herbert,  created  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
possessed  Ragland,  and  was  grand- 
lather  to  the  lady  who  married  Sir 
Charles  Somerset,  and  thus  the  estate 
passed  into  the  Beaufort  lainily,  the 
present  possessors.  The  possession 
of  Ragland  by  the  Berkeley  family 


Mb.  Urban,  July  10. 

YOUR  correspondent  Wiltonbnsis 
(p.  24)  is  anxious  to  know  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  origin  of  the 


*  Llansaintfraid  is  situated  near  to 
Llanarth  Court,  in  Monmouthshire,  the 
seat  of  John  Jones,  esq.  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Herbert. 
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could  be  proved,  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
papers  at  Berkeley  Castle. 

Thomas  ap  Gwilim,  of  Llansaintfraid, 
•was  buried  in  the  church  of  Llan- 
saintfraid, on  the  8th  of  July,  1438, 
-which  looks  like  it  being  his  place  of 
residence,  and  not  Ragland.  Thomas 
of  Gwilim  is  said  to  have  descended 
from  a  Peter  Herbert,  who,  the  British 
heralds  assert,  married  Alice,  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  Blethin  Broadspeare, 
Lord  of  Llanllowell,  near  Usk.  The 
Inquisitiones  post  Mortem  would  pro- 
bably set  all  things  right,  fur  I  find 
Peter  fitz  Reginald  is  described  in  his 
inquisition,  20  Edw.  II.  No.  40,  as 
possessing  lands  in  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  and  Matilda,  his  widow,  then 
wife  of  Nicholas  de  Odecombe,  seeks 
her  dower.  I  am  most  anxious  to  have 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
of  the  name  of  Herbert  who  settled  in 
England;  Edmondson  calls  him  Herbert 
fitz  Peter,  which  Peter  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Herbert,  Count  of  Ver- 


mandois,  descended  from  Charlemagne. 
Another  point  I  wish  cleared  up  is  the 
reason  the  arms  underwent  a  change 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  Wm. 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  for  Peter 
fitz  Herbert  bore,  Gules,  three  lions 
rampant  or,  which  was  changed  to  the 
present  bearing,  Per  pale  azure  and 
gules,  three  lions  rampant  argent.  The 
crest,  a  Moorish  woman's  head,  seems 
to  imply  that  some  of  the  early  members 
of  the  house  took  part  in  the  Crusades ; 
the  wreath  under  the  crest  still  re- 
tains the  colours  of  the  original  arms, 
viz.  or  and  piles.  All  these  particulars 
I  hope  Mr.  Drummond  will  have 
clearly  made  out  when  ho  publishes 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Herbert. 
Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  hint- 
ing at  the  neglected  state  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Herberts,  in  Aberga- 
venny Church  ;  I  wish  some  member 
of  so  illustrious  a  house  would  see  to 
their  restoration. 

Yours,  &c.    St.  Juuan's. 


SONNETS  BY  C.  S. 
i. 

AFTEB  HEADDfG  EUSBBIUS,  B.  V.  C.  1 . 

Theirs  was  the  living  faith,  heroic  breast, 

Who,  when  the  rack  no  yielding  cry  had  wrung, 

To  the  fierce  flame,  or  foul  hyajna  flung, 

Still  their  Lord's  name,  meek  sufferers !  confest. 

Oh,  noble  army  of  earth's  holiest! 

From  whose  free  blood  the  Church  to  ripeness  sprung, 

Well  may  we  read  your  story,  conscience -stung, 

Who,  what  ye  earned,  inherit — dangerous  rest ; 

Well  shrink  ashamed,  on  whom  the  morning's  chill 

Or  mid-day  heat  strikes  like  a  martyr's  pain, 

If  summoned  some  small  duty  to  fulfill. 

Gold,  easy  gift,  without  a  muscle's  strain, 

Now  wins  a  martyr's  praise ;  and  win  it  will, 

In  days  when  death  is  loss  and  life  is  gain. 

ii. 

Although  grown  old  in  wondering,  yet  the  sight 
Of  the  young  moon,  lit  from  the  sun  anew, 
Strikes  as  a  fresh  creation  on  my  view, 
Another  splendour  added  to  the  night. 
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Rounded  to  fulness  now,  and  now  less  bright, 
Shrinking  as  ocean  shrinks  from  stranded  crew 
Whose  sails  flap  idly  since  the  tide  withdrew, 
The  planet  seems  to  ebb  and  flow  with  light. 
To  our  own  fortunes  linked  by  some  dark  chain, 
We,  fellow  voyagers,  to  bring  her  near, 
And  her  dun  features  read,  our  vision  strain ; 
Eager  to  know  if  on  her  spotted  sphere, 
With  hill-top  rough,  and  smooth  with  golden  plain, 
Dwell  beings,  like  ourselves,  of  hope  and  fear. 

m. 

Well  may  I  mourn,  nor  blush  to  own  my  woe, 
Now  death  hath  silenced  that  half-  human  note, 
Marring,  sweet  bird !  thy  green  and  golden  coat, 
And  neck,  where  rainbow  hues  would  come  and  go. 
Dear  Poll !  I  never  shall  forget  thee :  no; 
Charms  beyond  graceful  shape  and  tuneful  throat 
Made  me — a  stoic  deem'd — so  strangely  doat, 
And  still  bid  tears,  ns  I  behold  thee,  flow  ; 
For  thou  wert  fond,  intelligent,  and  true, 
And  shamedst  many  of  the  lordly  race, 
Who  reason  boast,  but  friendship  never  knew. 
Methinks  thy  being  to  some  happy  place 
Will  yet  ascend,  where  love  shall  have  its  due ; 
For  God  is  love,  and  wants  not  power  or  space. 

IV. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  AND  ASWE  BODLBT,  OF  WITHLBIOH,  IN 

TUB  F  ARISE"  OF  TIVBBTOH. 

A  farm  lies  mappM  upon  the  green  bill-side, 

Once  by  a  yeoman  own'd  of  no  mean  name, 

.Hut  from  a  worthy  knight  deriv'd,— the  same 

Who  the  Bodleian's  learned  store  supplied. 

Hither,  when  BlundelTs  school-gates  open'd  wide, 

And  I  was  free  to  go,  none  ever  came 

More  welcome  to  the  good  man  and  his  dame, 

In  summer  or  at  merry  Christmas-tide. 

Dear  scenes  of  cheerful  toil !  at  morns  first  glow 

I  follow'd  the  blithe  mower  to  the  vale, 

And  watch'd  as  sank  the  grass  in  lengthening  row  I 

Tuneful  the  maiden  filTd  her  foaming  pail  ; 

And,  when  the  silent  fields  were  white  with  snow, 

Echo  would  mock  the  quick  beat  of  the  flail. 
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Memoirs  of  Om  Jacobites  of  1715  awl 
1745.  By  Mrs.  Thomson.  Vol.  III. 

8  DO. 

MRS.  THOMSON  has  in  this  vo- 
lume brought  to  a  close  her  Memoirs 
of  the  Jacobites*  by  biographies  of 
Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  Flora  Macdonald,  the  Earls 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  and 
Charles  RatclifFe.  In  portraying  se- 
parately persons  who  were  engaged  as 
actors  in  one  common  cause,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  repetitions, 
and  there  are  in  this  volume  a  good 
many  that  might  have  been  avoided ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  book 
is  useful  and  interesting,  and  entitles 
its  author  to  take  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  lady  historians  by  whose  labours 
modern  literature  is  distinguished. 

In  the  biographies  of  Lord  George 
Murray  and  the  Duke  of  Perth  we 
have  a  full  account  of  the  enterprise 
of  Charles  Edward,  from  the  landing 
of  the  seven  men  of  Moidart  to  the 
disasters  of  Culloden ;  the  romantic 
adventures  of  the  Pretender  in  the 
Highlands  necessarily  form  the  subject 
of  the  life  of  Flora  Macdonald ;  the 
legal  cruelties  which  followed  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  are 
detailed  in  the  biographies  of  Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino,  ana  Charles  Rat- 
clifTe. These  are  all  good  useful  points 
in  English  history,  and  Mrs.  Thomson 
has  spared  no  pains  in  their  eluci- 
dation. 

Lord  George  Murray's  chief  quali- 
fications for  his  leadership  of  the  Pre- 
tender's army  were  found  in  his  ac- 
knowledged bravery,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Highland  character,  and  com- 
mand over  tne  inferior  classes  of  that 
peculiar  people;  his  practical  clever- 
ness and  fertility  of  genius,  combined 
with  forethought,  regularity,  and  care- 
fulness ;  his  power  or enduring  all  kinds 
of  hardship,  and  of  teaching  and  en- 
forcing the  soldier-like  duties  of  dis- 
cipline and  sobriety,  not  merely  by 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXV.  N.  S. 
p.  392. 
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precept  but  by  example.  All  these 
excellent  qualities  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  many  infirmities. 
He  was  obstinate  to  excess,  could 
not  brook  an  equal  in  authority,  was 
indiscreet  in  the  use  both  of  tongue 
and  pen,  and,  worst  of  all,  could  not 
maintain  a  drooping  cause,  but  lost  all 
hope  when  affairs  went  badly.  Such 
a  man  could  not  be  a  hero,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  permitted  to  assume 
the  command  of  a  desperate  expe- 
dition like  that  of  Charles  Edward. 
It  was  from  the  first  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  should  have  been  placed  under 
the  orders  of  a  commander  who  never 
dreamt  that  any  thing  was  unattain- 
able; one  who  by  his  own  daring  reck- 
lessness could  have  infused  into  those 
around  him  an  anticipation  of  good 
success  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  George  Murray's  amiable 
competitor  for  the  command,  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  we  possess  but  little  infor- 
mation. That  he  was  generous,  ac- 
complished, courageous,  and  wejl-tu- 
tored  in  the  theory  of  war,  is  admitted; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had 
either  sufficient  physical  strength  or 
acquaintance  enough  with  practical 
warfare  to  have  made  a  successful 
general.  One  thing  is  in  his  favour. 
If  he  had  had  the  command,  the  High- 
landers would  not  have  retreated  from 
Derby,  (iii.  282.) 

A  mystery  is  thought  to  hang  over 
the  death  of  this  amiable  nobleman. 
He  was  wounded  at  Culloden,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  battle  subsisted 
precariously  amongst  the  mountains. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  month  or  two, 
Charles  Edward,  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence  in  the  isle  of  Erri- 
fort,  near  Lewes,  beheld  two  frigates 
sailing  northwards.  He  thought  they 
were  French,  and  wished  that  they 
should  be  reconnoitred.  His  com- 
panions declared  them  to  be  English, 
and  the  boatmen  refused  to  go  out. 
The  Pretender  was  right.  In  one  of 
t  hose  ships,  according  to  the  report,  of 
two  persons,  who  were  ftl&V  W  one  of 
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them,  was  the  Duke  of  Perth.  The 
ships  reached  Nantes  safely ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad 
that  the  Duke  of  Perth  had  died  on 
board  of  one  of  them  at  sea,  and  that  his 
corpse  had  been  committed  to  the  deep, 
Inth  e  year  following,  the  duke's  brother 
died  at  Antwerp,  soon  after  which 
event  a  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  them  both,  and  the  fact  of 
the  Duke's  death  at  sea  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  inscription.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  account  there  have  been 
several  claimants  of  the  honours  and 
estates  of  the  Drunuuonds,  who  have 
alleged  that  the  rumour  of  the  duke's 
death  was  purposely  set  afloat  in  order 
to  conceal  nis  real  retreat ;  that,  after 
wandering  about  for  a  considerable 
period  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
"  bonny  castle  ana  his  bonny  land."," 
he  crossed  the  border  aud  found  re- 
fuge under  the  protection  of  Nicholas 
Lambton,  esq.  at  South  Biddick,  in 
the  parish  of  Iloughton-le-Spring; 
that  ne  took  up  his  abode  there  with 
a  John  Armstrong,  a  collier,  whose 
daughter  he  married  in  the  year  1749, 
and,  after  being  engaged  in  various  oc- 
cupations of  humble  life,  died  iu  1782, 
leaving  a  numerous  family.  His  eldest 
son  passed  through  life  as  a  pitman, 
disregarding  his  noble  descent ;  but  his 
eldest  son  (the  duke's  grandson)  pre- 
ferred his  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Perth,  and,  in  proof  of  the  story  we 
have  told,  stated  many  corroborative 
circumstances  of  a  very  curious  kind. 
Whether  they  were  fictitious  or  not,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  proof 
seems  to  have  satisfied  an  ex  parte  jury 
in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  the  claimant 
was  served  neir  to  his  deceased  great- 
grand  uncle,  Lord  Edward  Drummond, 
the  duke's  youngest  brother.*  Airs. 
Thomson  does  not  state  this  circum- 
stance, nor  does  she  tell  us  what  be- 
came of  the  claim.  She  relies  upon 
the  tombstone  account  of  the  duke's 
death  ;  but  justly  points  out  how  re- 
markable it  is  that,  if  that  event  did 
take  place  at  sea,  the  fact  should  not 
have  been  noticed  by  either  of  the  duke's 
two  presumed  co- voyagers,  to  whom  we 
have  before  alluded.  They  both  left 
written  papers  upon  the  subject  of  the 
voyage,  in  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  duke's  death.    On  the  contrary, 


•  See  Gent.  Mag.  CI.  p.  74. 


one  of  them  states  that  "all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  crossed  to  Nantes  "  pro- 
ceeded afterwards  to  Paris.  Such  a 
statement,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  same  writer  makes  mention  that 
the  duke  was  aboard,  makes  silence 
as  to  his  death  very  singular  and  sus- 
picious. 

The  adventures  of  Flora  Macdonald 
have  been  often  told,  but  never,  we 
believe,  with  so  much  minuteness,  nor 
with  such  full  information,  as  in  the 
present  volume.  The  narrative  is 
susceptible  of  considerable  improve- 
ment, by  compression,  which  we  hope 
Mrs.  Thomson  will  have  opportunities 
of  effecting  in  future  editions.  Poorly 
as  we  think  of  the  cause  of  the  fro- 
tender,  and  still  more  so  of  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  supported  him  in  the 
field,  we  trust  there  never  will  come 
a  time  when  the  admirable  example  of 
generous  and  heroic  self-devotion  pre- 
sented by  this  simple  unaffected  woman 
will  fail  to  stir  the  hearts  of  all  who 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Mrs. 
Thomson  should  have  told  us  where 
the  mortal  relics  of  such  a  woman 
rest,  and  what  inscription  indicates 
her  tomb.  Society  is  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  and  "exal- 
tation of  the  memory  of  all  persons 
who  have  overcome  the  selfishness  of 
our  nature,  that,  in  reference  to  such 
persons,  these  particulars  should  never 
be  omitted.  The  memoir  of  Flora 
Macdonald,  although  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  history,  is  so  much 
out  of  keeping  (to  use  the  artist's 
phrase)  with  those  of  others  of  the  Pre- 
tender's coadjutors,  that  Mrs.  Thom- 
son should  take  it  out  from  the  un- 
worthy association  and  publish  it 
separately,  as  an  addition  to  the  many 
examples  and  proofs  of  the  bright  and 
generous  actions  which  woman  can 
achieve. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  re- 
maining lives  are  derived  from  the 
State  Trials,  with  the  addition  of  the 
gossip  of  the  time  oxtracted  from 
Horace  Walpole,  aud  some  letters 
communicated  from  private  sources. 

There  are  a  good  many  mistakes 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  volume,  which  will  disappear,  we 
hope,  upon  revision.  One  we  beg  to 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Shakspere  Society.  It  is  said,  at  p.  41 1 , 
that  it  may  be  remarked  of  Lord 
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taste  ;*  secondly,  as  involving  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon ;  and  thirdly,  as  disclosing  the 
practices  of  the  Inquisition,  in  which 
respect  the  ex-secretary  of  that  fear- 
ful tribunal,  Llorente,  has  done  much 
to  illustrate  thera. 

In  addition  to  the  common  sources 
of  information,  M.  Mignet  has  had 
access  to  many  new  materials,  which 
he  has  combined  very  happily.  They 
consist  of,  1.  A  MS.  belonging  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
containing  a  copy  of  all  the  matter  re- 
lating to  the  trial  (proceso)  of  Perez, 
from  his  first   imprisonment  to  his 
torture  and  escape.    "  In  this  manu- 
script, numerous  and  positive  testi- 
monies leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  amours  of  Perez  with  the 
Princess  of  Eboli,  and  the  real  causes 
of  the  murder  of  Escovedo.    Its  pe- 
rusal suggested  to  me  the  first  idea  of 
life.   As  he  turned  towards  his  trienus,      .       Jf«__2  A  MS.  of  seventeen 
their  looks  probably  intimated  some       x        of  the  Acts  0f  the  Inquisition 

turprise  at  )m  seeming  of  Spain,  bequeathed  by  Llorente  to 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  there  ^  \  L.l  of Pa^  and  con. 
are  some  here  who  may  think  my 


Balmerino,  «•  as  of  Dr.  Donne  by  Izaak 
Walton,  that  nothing  in  life  became 
him  like  the  leaving  it."  Mrs.  Thom- 
son may  complete  the  quotation  when 
she  verifies  the  reference. 

><  He  died 

As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle." 
Words  can   scarcely  describe  more 
accurately  the  dauntless  death  of  Bal- 
merino.   He  ascended  the  scaffold 
dressed  in  his  rebellious  regimentals, 
and  trod  the  boards  "with  the  air  of 
a  «reueral."    He  bowed  calmly  to  the 
spectators,  read  the  inscription  on  his 
coffin,  examined  his  "  pillow  of  rest," 
as  he  termed  the  block,  read  his  sj>eech 
with  all  the  coolness  in  the  world, 
settled  the  signal  and  gave  the  execu- 
tioner his  fee  as  if  he  had  been  per- 
forming some  ordinary  business  of 
Is  he  turned  towards  his  friends, 

.     ,  •       •     .  •         ,  i   


behaviour  bold.  Remember,  sir,  he 
added,  addressing  a  gentleman  near 
him,  "what  I  tell  you  :  it  arises  from 
a  just  confidence  in  God,  and  from  a 
clear  conscience."  Memorable  and 
beautiful  words  (iii.  464),  which  for- 
cibly remind  us  of  a  passage  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Thomson  at 
p.  380,  that  being  in  rebellion,  from 
a  notion  of  another's  right,  is  not  con- 
nected with  depravity. 


Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  II.  By 
M.  Mignet.  Translated  by  C.  Cocks, 
B.L.    Post  8ro.  pp.  xii.  330. 
THE  events  on  which  this  work  is 
founded  arc  too  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  Spanish  history  to  require 
any  fresh  narration ;  they  have,  it  is 
true,  been  overcharged  by  fanciful  in- 
ferences or  additions,  and,  by  a  natural 
consequence,  some  material  parts  have 
been  contested,  but  there  is  now  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  truth  in  the 
main,  and  the  latest  writers  on  the 
history  of  Spain,  Dr.  Dunham  and  Mr. 
Busk,  have  acknowledged  their  im- 
portance by  relating  them.   They  are 
mteresting;  first, a<  tamyng  to  light 
a  portion  of  "  Secret  History,  for 


J1U1  HI  J     V*  »»-  "  7   

tabling  all  the  pieces  relative  to  the 
trial  of  Perez,  aud  the  other  events. 
This,  we  presume,  is  the  collection, 
from  which  Llorente  offered  to  publish 
at  lar^e  the  trials  of  those  who  suffered 
for  the  reformed  religion  in  Spain,  but 
which  proposal  unfortunately  he  did 
not  receive  sufficient  encouragement 
to  execute.    (See  McCrie's  Reforma- 
tion in  Spain,  preface,  p.  y.)  His 
printed  work  contains  indeed  an  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  Perez,  and  of 
those  which  followed  upon  it;  but  an 
access  to  the  Acts  themselves  is  im- 
portant to  the  investigator.— 3.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Spanish,  English, 
and  French  Ambassadors,  in  the  btate 
Paper  Office ;  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  where  many  unpublished  letters 
and  MSS.  of  Perez  arc  preserved; 
and  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  from 
whence  it  apjwars,  at  page  36,  that 
particular*  were  furnished  by  Don 
Manuel  Garcia  Gonzales,  the  present 
keet>er.— 4.  A  work  of  Don  Salvador 
Bermudez  de  Castro,  lately  published 
at  Madrid,  under  the  title  of  Antomo 


•  "Notre  coriosite  n'est  pas  sarlsfaite 
si  clle  n'a  pas  pour  objet  des  intrigues  de 
Dortkm   of  "Secret  rostcry,    ior    conr  ou  des  affaires  d'etat."  <™J*" 
Which  s.me  readers  hate  an  insatiable    dc  Nicole,  par  M.  Memo,  1806,  *.  32.) 
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Perez^  xecreta.no  de  estado  del  rey 
Felipe  II.  which,  though  attractively 
written,  and  composed  from  some  un- 
questionable documents,  contains  some 
details  of  pure  invention,  and  the  his- 
torical sources  arc  not  properly  in- 
dicated; however,  some  information 
has  been  gained  from  it. — 5.  An  Italian 
MS.  narrative,  entitled,  Relazione  delle 
Cose  di  Spagnot  by  Antonio  Tiepolo, 
written  in  1577,  one  year  before  the 
murder  of  Escovedo,  and  preserved  iu 
the  Royal  Library.  It  is  valuable  for 
the  portraits  it  draws  of  prominent 
personages  at  the  time. 

The  book  has  been  already  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  and  German ;  and 
the  reader  will  observe  with  pleasure 
(p.  ix.)  a  letter  from  the  author,  ex- 
pressing himself  glad  that  so  able  an 
English  translator  has  undertaken  it, 
which  will  give  him  the  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  translation. 

The  following  character  of  Antonio 
Perez,  from  the  narrative  of  Tiepolo, 
will  serve  as  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion. It  shews  that  he  set  out  with 
great  advantages  as  a  statcsmau,  but 
with  the  drawback  of  vices  which 
ultimately  spoiled  them  and  ruined 
himself. 

"  Antonio  Perez,  secretary  of  state,  is 
a  pupil  of  Ray  Gomez.  He  is  very  dis- 
creet and  amiable,  and  possesses  much 
authority  and  learning.  By  his  agreeable 
manners,  he  goes  on  tempering  and  dis- 
guising much  of  the  disgust  which  people 
would  feel  at  the  king's  slowness  and 
sordid  parsimony  ....  He  is  so  clever 
and  capable,  that  he  must  become  the 
king's  principal  minister.  He  is  thin,  of 
delicate  health,  rather  extravagant,  and 
fond  of  his  advantages  and  pleasures.  H  e 
is  tenacious  of  being  thought  much  of, 
and  people  offering  him  presents."  p.  10. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  character  of 
a  rising  minister,  or  at  least  of  one 
who  appeared  to  be  iu  the  ascendant, 
let  us  take  the  description  of  a  de- 
clining one,  the  more  important,  as  some 
sturdy  apologists  have  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  the  general  testimony  of 
history,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  with 
which  he  was  implicated. 

"The  Duke  of  Alva  is  accounted  a 
dissembler,  artful,  and  very  experienced, 
but  jealous  and  spiteful.  The  king  shews 
him  much  good  will,  hut  employs  him 
little.  He  has  no  authority,— no  standing. 
Accordingly,  there  are  few  people  who 
take  any  notice  of  him.  Jn  order  to 


Pe and  Philip  II.     [  Aug. 

conceal  his  small  share  of  favour  and  his 
ill-luck,  he  never  leaves  the  king." 
p.  9. 

In  reading  the  last  paragraph  we 
are  at  once  reminded  of  an  expressive 
line  in  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes — "And  power  too  great  to 
keep  or  to  resign."  And  wno  does 
not  see  a  just  retribution,  in  the  person, 
who  abused  his  power  so  ferociously, 
being  reduced  to  manoeuvre  in  order 
to  preserve  its  fragments  ?  The  third 
person  who  appears  on  this  eventful 
stage  is  Escovedo,  secretary  to  the  cele- 
brated Don  Juan  of  Austria.  Philip, 
whose  calamity  it  was  to  be  jealous 
both  of  a  brother  and  a  son,  made  use 
of  the  compliant  treachery  of  Perez  as 
a  spy  upon  the  former. 

"  At  the  same  time,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  brother's  designs, 
and  watch  the  intrigues  of  Escovedo,  he 
authorized  Perez,  who  was  the  confident 
of  the  one,  and  the  friend  of  the  other,  to 
correspond  with  them  ....  to  enter 
into  their  views,  to  appear  to  gain  his 
favour  for  them,  to  speak  even  very  freely 
of  him  in  order  to  throw  them  off  their 
guard,  and  afterwards  to  betray  their 
secrets  to  him.  Perez  sought,  or  at  the 
very  least,  accepted  this  odious  part.  He 
acted  it,  as  he  himself  relates,  with  a  shame- 
less devotion  to  the  king,  and  a  studied 
perfidy  towards  Don  Juan  and  Escovedo. 
He  wrote  letters  to  them,  which  were 
even  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Philip, 
and  in  which  he  dfd  not  always  speak  res- 
pectfully of  that  prince;  he  aftenvardb  com- 
municated to  Philip  the  bold  despatches 
of  Escovedo,  and  the  effusions  of  Don 
Juan's  restless  ambition."  pp.  16,  17. 

It  is  surprising  how  a  person  of 
Philip's  sagacity  did  not  suspect,  that 
Perez,  who  submitted  to  act  as  his 
tool,  would  use  him  in  return  as  his 
own,  which  he  did  in  making  him  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Escovedo. 
Perhaps,  however,  Philip  did  suspect 
it,  or  at  least  discovered  it  by  the 
event,  as  he  abandoned  him  imme- 
diately. What  a  worthless  pair  they 
were,  appears  from  their  letters,  in 
which  they  have  the  mutual  effrontery 
to  act  villanously  on  principle.  Perez 
says : 

"  But  let  your  majesty  use  good  pre- 
caution in  reading  these  papers;  for,  if 
my  artifice  is  discovered,  1  shall  no  longer 
be  good  for  anything,  and  shall  have  to 

r,  I  know 
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I  am  doingt  in  all  this,  nothing  but  what 
I  ought;  and  I  need  no  other  theology 
than  my  own  to  comprehend  it."  p.  17. 

He  was  quite  right  in  surmising  that 
he  would  become  useless  if  his  artifice 
was  discovered,  for  when  the  suspicion 
of  the  murder  fell  upon  him,  he  be- 
came useless  to  Philip,  or,  as  M.  Mignet 
aptly  observes,  a  worn-out  tool.  To 
this  precious  communication  Philip 
answers  in  the  same  style : 

"Trust,  in  everything,  to  my  circum- 
spection. My  theology  understands  the 
thing  just  as  yours  does,  and  considers 
not  only  that  you  are  doing  your  duty, 
but  that  you  would  have  been  remiss  to- 
ward God  and  man  bad  you  not  done  so, 
in  order  to  enlighten  my  understanding 
as  completely  as  is  necessary  against  human 
deceits  and  upon  the  things  of  this  world, 
at  which  I  am  truly  alarmed." 

The  idea  of  guarding  against  human 
deceits  by  treachery,  scarcely  re- 
quires a  note  of  admiration  to  shew  its 
character!  But  where,  we  may  ask, 
did  Philip  and  his  minister  acquire 
those  principles,  about  which  they  are  so 
well  agreed  ?  Was  it  in  the  language  of 
the  Decretals? — "Simulatio  utilis  est, 
et  in  tempore  assumenda"  (Pars  2. 
Caus.  2.  Quajst.  2.) ;  for  one  of  the 
evils  of  such  principles  is,  that  they 
can  be  drawn  out  to  any  length  by 
dishonest  and  crafty  minds.  And  did 
Perez  throw  out  the  hint  about  his 
theology,  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
it  from  "Philip,  so  as  not  to  be  entangled 
alone  if  he  should  be  caught  in  his 
own  net?  At  all  event*,  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  both  of  them 
reaped  as  they  had  sowed,  in  a  fear  of 
each  other,  which  lasted  till  Philip's 
death. 

The  connection  of  the  names  of 
Perez  and  Philip  with  that  of  the 
Princess  of  Eboli,  is  too  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Spanish  history  to 
need  anything  more  than  an  allusion. 
Ranke,  taking  occasion  to  carp  at 
Gregorio  Lcti,  rejects  the  popular  story 
in  his  account  of  the  Spanish  empire, 
originally  appended  to  his  History 
of  the  Popes.*  He  says,  "Let  the 
reader  take  into  consideration  that 
the  princess  was  already  in  years,  and 


•  It  is  published  uniformly  with  Mr. 
Kelly's  translation,  and  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  occuri  at  p.  49,  note  *. 


had  lost  an  eyc;f  that  the  wife  of 
Perez,  doubtless  not  devoid  of  Spanish 
jealousy,  gave  proof  of  enduring  passion 
for  her  husband :  after  this,  let  him 
believe  such  late  rumours  if  he  has  a 
mind  to  do  so."  The  weight  of  Ranke's 
opinion  has  helped  for  the  moment  to 
discredit  the  story,  and  to  whiten  a 
stain  on  Philip's  memory;  but  the 
acquittal  has  been  pronounced  too 
soon.  M.  Mignet  has  established  the 
fact  of  the  current  history :  "  the  last 
reason?  he  observes,  alluding  to  the 
devoted  affection  of  the  wife  of  Perez, 
"goes  for  nothing;"  and,  unfortunately, 
he  has  too  much  ground  for  saying  so, 
since  we  often  see  most  devoted  wives 
attached  to  worthless  husbands,  whose 
delinquencies  they  will  not  believe,  or 
too  amiably  overlook.  But  abstract 
reasoning  amounts  to  little  in  such  a 
case;  it  is  on  facts  that  M.  Mignet 
relies. 

"  As  for  the  objection  derived  from  the 
age  and  appearance  of  the  Princess  of 
Eboli,  it  has  not  much  foundation  either. 
AU  contemporary  writers  agree  in  praising 
her  beauty.  Born  in  1540,  she  married 
Ruy  Gomez  at  Alcala,  in  1553,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen, %  and  was  only  thirty -eight 
years  old  at  the  present  period.  There 
was  then  nothing  to  prevent  the  intimacy 
which  M.  Ranke  discredits,  but  which 
numerous  testimonies  place  beyond  all 
doubt."  p.  35. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  trace  the  proba- 
bilities of  such  acts,  which,  taken  in 
themselves,  would  better  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion,  but  which,  having 
unfortunately  become  matter  of  his- 
tory, require  to  be  established  or  re- 
futed. The  result  of  M.  Mignet's  in- 
quiries proves  tliat  Ranke  is  decidedly 
wrong,  and  this  throws  an  air  of  doubt 
over  his  other  attempts  at  palliation ;  in- 
deed, it  shows  that  he  is  not  to  be  quoted 
implicitly  .§  The  trial  (jproceso)  proves 
that  the  intimacy  was  notorious ;  that 
the  household  of  the  prineess  murmured 

■f*  M.  Mignet  says  it  was  a  cast  in  one 
eye. 

X  44  Details  given  by  Don  Manuel 
Garcia  Gonzales,  the  present  archivist  of 
Simancas."    (Author's  note.) 

§  At  p.  77,  M.  Mignet  again  corrects 
Ranke,  who  had  said  that  Granvelle  re- 
ceived the  presidency  of  the  council  of 
Castile:  he  received  that  of  Italy,  and 
directed  the  foreign  policy  of  Philip  till 
hia  death  in  1586. 
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at  it,  so  that  some  of  her  near  rela-  wretched  pernicious  man,  already  con- 

tions  wanted  to  kill  Perez.    Ranke,  it  demned,  and  whom  his  doings  are  daily 

will  be  remembered,  has  argued  from  condemning  still  more." 

the  absence  of  Spanish  jealousy ;  he  The  escape  of  Perez  into  Aragon 

will,  therefore,  allow  it  its  due  weight  is  the  next  subject  of  Interest : 

when  positively  in  evidence.  u  jfe  flight  of  PereI  had  cauged  general 

"  This  opinion  was  entertained  by  every  satisfaction-    Even  Philip's  court-fool, 

body;  it  prevailed  in  Spain,  where  more  named  Uncle  Martin,  who,  like  his  fellows, 

than  eight  witnesses,  of  different  grades  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  freely  to  his 

in  society,  deposed  in  court,  without  act-  master  on  even'  subject,  and  of  shewing 

ing  in  concert  or  in  secret,  that  Escovedo  himself  a  wise  man  in  seeming  to  play 

had  been  killed  for  having  wanted  to  the  fool,  said  to  him,  in  open  court,  upon 

defend  the  honour  of  Prince  Ruy  Gomez,  the  subject  of  this  escape :    *  Sire,  who  is 

whose  servant  he  had  been."  p.  39.  this  Antonio  Perez,  whose  escape  and 

But  we  have  the  authority  of  Teres    j£?7"£  hRVe  fi;'c.d         ™e  wit*  de* 

rejoice,  therefore,  like  other  people.'  But 
Lstoirc    far  from  taking  his  fool,,  S3  advice> 

Philip  extended  the  severity  of  his  persecu- 
tions to  the  innocent  family  of  Perea." 
p.  136. 

When  Perez  was  in  prison  at  Sara- 
gossa,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  shew  the 
king  what  pledgees  he  possessed  for  his 
acquittal, 

"  He  sent  to  Philip  the  prior  of  Gotor, 
to  whom  he  had  shewn,  in  ecclesiastical 
confidence,  all  the  papers  he  had  in  his 
possession ;  he  had  let  him  see  those 
notes  in  the  king's  handwriting,  which 
authorised  him  to  correspond  with  Don 
Juan  and  Escovedo  upon  the  most  secret 
or  defend  him,  are  well-known  affairs  of  state,  to  alter  their  despatches  in 
matters  of  history.  The  fact,  however,  deciphering  them/'  p.  149. 
has  acquired  another  kind  of  im-  That  part  of  the  history  which  is 
portance,  from  being  adduced  as  an  connected  with  the  Inquisition  has  been 
instance  m  the  science  of  political  illustrated  by  Llorente,  to  whom  this 
ethics.  Lieber,  the  American  writer 
on  that  subject,  when  arguing  that 
"the  state  or  authority  cannot  require 
an  unmoral  act  oi  permit  a  crime, 
says,  "  Philip  II.  could  not  rightfully 
authorise  any  person  to  murder  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  still  less  offer  a  re- 
ward and  protection  against  all  future 
molestation;  nor  could  Charles  II. 
authorise  the  assassination  of  Crom- 
well. No  king  can  order  any  person 
to  murder  another,  as  Philip  ordered 
Perez  to  murder  Escovedo,  without 
process,  on  account  of  weighty  reasons 
respecting  himself  (the  king)*  and  the 
crown, and well-provcdfacts.  (Manual 
of  Political  Ethics,  ed.  London,  1839 


Universelle,  Amsterdam,  1626  (t.  iii. 
p.  430),  says,  "  About  this  time  £  1593], 
Madame  introduced  to  the  king  her 
brother,  a  first  secretary  of  Spain, 
named  Antonio  Perez  \  .  .  As  we 
learned  from  him,  the  king  of  Spain 
and  Antonio  Perez  having  become 
rivals  in  the  affections  of  a  ladv,"  &c. 
(Note  at  p.  42.) 

Sow  Perez  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  Escovedo  by  Philip's  authority, 
thus  rendering  his  rival  an  accomplice 
in  his  crime,  and  how  Philip  cast  off 
on  find  in  ff  it  necessary  to  dis- 


rated Dy 

is  much  indebted.  Uut  we 
hastily  follow  Perez  to  England,  where, 
after  the  publication  of  his  Relatione*, 
in  1594, 

"  The  vindictive  monarch  endeavoured 
again  to  rid  himself  of  Perez,  who  was 
denouncing  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  to  all 
Two 


Europe.  Two  Irishmen  received  and 
accepted  from  Count  de  Puentes,  the 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  the  mission 
to  kill  him.  Being  seized  in  London 
with  letters  which  implicated  them,  they 
were,  upon  their  own  confession,  con- 
demned  to  death;  and  their  heads  were 
fixed  upon  one  of  the  city  gates  new 
Saint  Paul's."  p.  263. 

It  shews  the  ability  and  address  of 


chap.  v.  pp.  1 97.  1 98.)  We  have  cited  Perez  that,  wherever  he  went,  notwith- 
this  passage  at  length,  because  at  page  standing  the  reasons  there  were  to 
78  M.  Mignet  has  actually  quoted  discredit  him,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Philip's  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  highest  favour.  Though  Elizabeth  re- 
setting a  price  on  the  head  of  the  fused  him  an  audience  on  his  first 
Prince  of  Orange,  avowe<Uy  "  in  order  arrival  ( Lingard,  riii.  886),  h  i  ob* 
to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  such  a  tained  one  atlis  departure.  fgr  France, 
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(Mignet,  264);  but  here  again,  as  at 
the  outset  of  bis  career,  his  advantages 
were  spoiled  bj  his  vices ;  for,  "  ny 
adopting  tortuous  courses,"  he  injured 
and  finally  ruined  his  credit  with  the 
two  governments  of  France  aud  Eng- 
land (p.  265).  Villeroy,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Henry  IV.,  writingto  Chris- 
tophe  de  Harlay,  Count  de  Beaumont, 
ambassador  in  England,  says  of  Perez, 
w  Never  did  I  see  so  much  vanity  and 
imprudence,  accompanied  by  so  much 
presumption,  in  any  person'  (p.  311, 
312).  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that 
though  he  set  out  with  fair  weather, 
and  with  sufficient  sea-room,  he  was 
wrecked  for  want  of  steersmanship  ? 
A  story  is  told  of  the  first  Lord  Mel- 
ville saying  to  a  person,  who  had  de- 
served some  reward,  but  who  shewed  a 
want  of  tact  in  his  mode  of  application 
for  it,  "  /  cannot  give  you  prudence" 
Unfortunately,  if  it  were  a  communica- 
ble qua  lit  v.  those  who  most  need  it 
would  be  least  inclined  to  receive  it, 
on  account  of  their  self-sufficiency. 
M .  Mignet  has  summed  up  the  history 
of  Perez  in  saying,  that,  "  having  ar- 
rived at  power  too  easily,  he  Knew 
not  how  to  maintain  his  position" 
(p.  328).  The  following  character, 
which  is  drawn  at  fuller  length,  must 
close  our  extracts  from  this  volume  : 

"  In  the  desperate  strife  into  which  he 
was  hurled  by  his  excesses  and  misdeeds, 
he  displayed  such  various  intellectual  re- 
sources, shewed  such  an  energy  of  cha- 
racter, was  so  oppressed,  so  eloquent,  and 
■o  pathetic,  that  he  became  the  object  of 
the  most  generous  devotion,  and  obtained 
universal  sympathy.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  defects  which  bad  ruined  him  iu 
Spain  lost  him  his  credit  in  England  and 
in  France,  where,  ever  the  same,  he  com- 
promised even  his  disgrace,  and  died  in 
poverty  and  neglect."  p.  329. 

Such  was  Antonio  Perez.  With 
eminent  talents,  with  personal  attrac- 
tions, with  that  advancement  given  to 
him  which  others  pass  their  lives  in 
seeking,  he  has  left  behind  him  the 
name  of  a  forger,  an  adulterer,  and  a 
murderer ;  nor  is  it  any  palliation  to 
say,  that  these  charges  rest  in  an  equal 
degree  upon  Philip.  At  first  sight 
there  appears  a  defect  in  retribution, 
when  we  see  these  assassins  of  Esco- 
vedo  surviving  him  for  years,  and  then 
dying  in  their  beds  ;  but,  on  a  deeper 
inspection,  their  cases  appear  perfectly 


retributive.  They  livod  in  hatred  and 
mistrust  of  each  other.  Perez  blasted 
Philip's  character  wherever  he  went, 
while  the  sword  or  the  dagger  of  Philip 
followed  hard  on  every  step  of  Perez. 
Miscreauts,  like  cowards,  udie  many 
times  before  their  death,"  and  reputa- 
tion, fj  our  second  life,"  is  turned  for 
them  into  infamy. 

In  laying  down  this  work  of  M. 
Mignet's  we  may  justly  say  that  he 
has  successfully  treated  an  important 
episode  in  Spanish  history,  and  placed 
it  on  a  basis  not  Ukcly  to  be  shaken. 
After  reading  Ranke  we  had  souie 
doubts  on  the  subject,  but  these  pages 
have  effectually  dispelled  them.  The 
reader  may  consult  Imhofs  44  Be- 
cherches  Historiques  et  Genealogiques 
des  Grands  d'Espagne"  (Amsterdam, 
1707,  12mo)  for  the  families  who  ap- 
peal' in  this  work ;  but  the  information 
to  be  gleaned  is  chiefly  genealogical.* 

The  History  of  Civilization,  from  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Ut  the 
Revolution  of  1640.  By  F.  Guizot . 
Post  Hvo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxx.  490. 
THE  lectures  in  which  this  work  is 
comprised  were  delivered  by  -M 
Guizot,  in  the  years  1828-30,  at  the 
Old  Sorbonne,  now  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  of  Paris,  on  alternate  days 
with  M.M.  Cousin  and  Villemain. 
The  first  portion  of  them,  entitled 
(*  Civilization  of  Europe,*'  was  pub- 
lished in  English  some  years  back,  by 
the  late  enterprising  Mr.  Talboys  of 
Oxford ;  but  the  lectures  on  the  "  Ci- 
vilization of  France,"  which  form 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  work,  are 
now  given  to  the  English  pubh'c  for 
the  first  time.  These  circumstances, 
for  they  are  too  fortuitous  to  be  called 
an  arrangement,  have  fallen  out  hap- 
pily ;  as  the  lectures  are  partly  known 
in  this  country  already,  and  therefore 
many  readers  will  be  glad  to  possess 
the  remainder,  which  is  now  brought 
within  their  reach. 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  observed  of  these  lectures,  that 
"  there  is  a  consistency,  a  coherence, 
a  comprehensiveness,  and  what  the 
Germans  would  term  many-sidedness, 
in  the  manner  of  M.  Guizot's  fulfil- 

*  Our  copy  of  Imhof  formerly  belonged 
to  Southey,  whose  library  was  rich  in 
work*  relating  to  Spain. 
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ment  of  bis  task,  that  manifests  him 
one  to  whom  the  whole  subject  is 
familiar."  Without  wishing  to  detract 
from  this  praise,  we  must  yet  observe, 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  is  de- 
lighted at  having  Home  subjects  pro- 
foundly treated,  will  regret  to  find 
others  more  slightly  touched,  for 
whatever  M.  Guizot  treats  slightly,  is 
so  much  loss  to  the  reader.  That  the 
civilization  of  France  should  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  that  of  Europe,  may 
have  lieen  owing  to  arrangements 
which  place  the  subject  out  of  the 
province  of  criticism.  That  French 
civilization,  however,  should  have 
been  made  the  standard,  is  a  trait  of 
national  partiality,  against  which  it 
were  in  vain  to  protest.  Nor  are  we 
aware  that  we  should  like  a  writer  the 
less,  for  not  endeavouring  to  elevate 
his  country  or  his  countrymen.  In 
some  minor  points,  as  for  instance 
when  speaking  occasionally  of  our 
William  111.  the  feeling  appears  to 
have  operated  to  a  degree  that  re- 
quires this  excuse. 

But,  quitting  such  topics,  where  we 
feel  ourselves  treading  on  sharp  flints, 
let  us  turn  to  one  that  is  more  re- 
mote, and  on  which  M.  Guizot's  views 
arc  particularly  luminous,— the  Cru- 
sades. 

44  Since  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
Christianity  had  been  struggling  against 
Mahommfil.in ism  :  it  had  conquered  it  in 
Europe  after  being  dangerously  menaced  ; 
it  had  succeeded  in  confining  it  to  Spain. 
Thence  also  it  still  strove  constantly  to 
expel  it.    The  Crusades  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  kind  of  accident,  unforeseen, 
unheard  of,  born  solely  of  the  recitals  of 
pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  preachings  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Crusades 
were  the  continuation,  the  zenith,  of  the 
grand  struggle  which  had  been  going  on 
for  four  centuries  between  Christianity 
and  Mahommedanism.    The  theatre  of 
this  struggle  had  been  hitherto  in  Europe, 
it  was  now  transported  into  Asia  .... 
Mahommedanism  wsk  established  in  Spain, 
and  had  there  conquered  and  founded 
a    kingdom    and    principalities.  The 
Christians  did  thesame  in  Asia.'* — Europe, 
Lect.  viii.  pp.  151-2. 

As  the  portion  which  relates  to  ci- 
vilization m  France  is  larger,  it  is  of 
course  more  diffuse,  and  citations  are 
not  made  so  easily.   Wc  give,  how- 


ever, a  passage  on  the  barbarian  inva- 
sion of  Gaul  t>y  the  Franks. 

"  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  there- 
fore, did  not  in  any  way  kill  what  pos- 
sessed life  :  at  bottom,  intellectual  acti- 
vity and  liberty  were  in  decay ;  evpry 
thing  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  stopped  of  themselves ;  the  barba- 
rians stopped  them  more  rudely  and 
sooner.  That,  I  believe,  is  all  that  can  be 
imputed  to  them."— France,  I>ect.  vi. 
p.  408. 

We  lay  down  this  work  with  the 
decided  opinion,  that  it  is  a  store  of 
materials  to  exercise  the  reader's 
mind,  and  to  induce  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  combination  in  the  study  of 
history.  An  interesting  memoir  of 
M.  Guizot  is  prefixed,  but  we  should 
have  preferred  a  simpler  style  of 
biography. 

Travel*  in  Lnristdn  and  Arabistdn.  By 
the  Baron  de  Bode.  2  vols. 
THIS  is  a  plain  and  pleasing  narra- 
tive of  an  excursion  made  by  the  en- 
terprising author  when  in  Persia  to  the 
mountainous  regions  called  Luristun, 
or  the  Land  of  the  Lurs,  extending 
from  the  Turkish  boundary  on  the  west, 
to  the  limits  of  Ispahan  and  Fars  on 
the  east.  The  inhabitants  the  author 
supposes  to  have  sprung  from  an  ori- 
ginal stock — the  old  Zend.  The  low 
country,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
chain,  together  with  the  town  of  Shuster, 
&c.  is  do  nominated  KhurLstin  or  Ara- 
bistan. 

41  Shuster,"  says  the  author, 44  is  greatly 
fallen  from  its  former  importance.  AMv6z, 
the  winter  capital  of  the  Arsaeidie  or  Par- 
thian kings,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
plough  is  levelling  the  only  remaining 
mounds  which  point  to  Jonde-Shapur ; 
while  Susa,  the  rival  of  Babylon  and  Keba- 
tana,  the  vernal  residence  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  hides  its  ancient  ruins  under  thick 
grass  and  waving  reeds.  But,  even  prior 
to  the  dawn  of  profane  history,  before  the 
sun  of  Nlnevah  and  Babylon  had  risen  in 
the  East,  Blam,  as  Scripture  tells  us,  was 
already  a  nation ;  whilst  in  later  days, 
under  the  name  of  Etymais,  the  same 
country  attracted  towards  its  rich  temples 
the  cupidity  of  the  Greek  and  Parthian 
conquerors.  With  a  view  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  this  once  classical  ground , 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  draw  aside 
a  corner  of  the  veil  which  still  covers  thi* 
mysterious  region." 

Wow  ail  we  gap  do  J£  to  enumerate  the 
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more  memorable  sites  of  ancient  cities 
and  dilapidated  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, which  the  author  mentions  as 
they  occur.  The  first  is 41  The  supposed 
Tomb  of  Cyrus  "  and  the  "Takhte  Soli- 
man,"  or  throne  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia,  where  they  used  to  sit  in  public, 
near  Musgab.  The  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
however,  the  author  found  impossible 
to  enter,  for  it  is  supposed  by  the  na- 
tives to  contain  the  remains  of  the 
Mother  of  King  Soliman,  hence  its 
name  —  Meshedi  -  Madre  -  Sol inm n,  and 
no  man  is  allowed  to  enter  the  interior 
of  the  sepulchre;  though  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  had  found  means  to  persuade 
the  two  old  women  who  were  then  its 
guardians  to  let  him  into  the  shrine 
(vide  Travels,  i.  500).  The  next  object 
was  the  ruins  of  Istakhr  or  PersepoIIs 
(p.  163),  of  which  Hieron  says,  "  They 
are  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  the  empire  which  has 
survived  the  lapse  of  ages.  Pillars 
which  belong  to  no  known  order  of 
architecture;  inscriptions  in  an  alpha- 
bet which  continues  an  enigma ;  fabu- 
lous animals  which  stand  as  guards  at 
the  entrance ;  the  multiplicity  of  al- 
legorical figures  which  decorate  the 
walls, — all  conspire  to  carry  us  back  to 
ages  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
over  which  the  traditions  of  the  East 
shed  a  doubtful  light."  Of  the  gardens 
of  Shiraz,  so  famous  in  poetry,  it  is 
said  (p.  176) — 

"  The  season  of  the  year  was  not  favour* 
able  for  their  inspection,  although  the 
weather  was  particularly  fine  ;  but  with  a 
little  imagination  1  could  take  for  granted 
all  that  the  natives  bad  written  in  praise 
of  these  lovely  abodes  of  the  nightingale. 
I  readily  indeed  allow  that  in  spring  these 
gardens  must  be  beautiful.  The  pure 
brilliancy  of  the  Persian  sky,  the  brightness 
and  transparency  of  its  verdure,  the  deli- 
cious odours  that  arc  wafted  through  the 
air  from  the  groves  of  fruit  trees,  rich  in 
tbeir  vernal  blossoms,  and  the  rippling 
sounds  of  the  crystal  cascades,  must  en- 
rapture the  senses  and  steal  away  the  hearts 
of  all  such  as  are  susceptible  of  the  charms 
of  nature ;  and  the  beauty  of  these  little 
oases  is  enhanced  by  the  aridity  of  the 
rocks  and  plains  that  surround  them." 

We  must  not  however  always  asso- 
ciate summer  beauty  with  the  Shiraz 
scenery. 

"  On  18th  Jan.  1841,  I  left  Shiraz  be- 
fore sunrise.    The  morning  was  exces- 
Gjsmt.  AUg.  Vol.  XXVI. 


sively  cold.  The  snow,  which  had  fallen 
the  day  before,  and  bad  been  swept  off  the 
terraced  roofs  of  the  houses,  was  heaped 
up  in  the  streets  and  retarded  our  progress. 
The  wind  blew  from  the  north-east,  and, 
emerging  out  of  the  city  gate,  1  found  the 
plain  of  Shiraz,  which  the  native  poets 
compare  to  the  garden  of  Paradise,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  Siberian  tundra 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  &c." 

We  next  come  to  the  bas-reliefs  in 
the  valley  of  Shapiir,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  triumph  of 
hhapur  I.  over  the  emperor  Valerian, 
at  Edessa;  a  plate  of  it  is  given  in 
Sir  W.  Ouseley  s  Travels,  i.  p.  279.  The 
present  author,  however,  thinks  the 
vanquished  monarch  appears  rather  too 
young  a  man  for  Valerian,  who  was 
about  70  years  old.  We  have  next  the 
curious  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  in 
the  valley  of  Tengi  Saulfk.  (35 1 .)  Both 
the  inscriptions  and  characters  seem 
involved  in great  uncertainty,  as  may  be 
seen  by  what  the  author  and  his  friend 
M.  E.  Bore  write  on  the  subject,  (p. 
359,  &c.)  The  readers  of  Vathek 
may  be  told  that  this  is  the  valley 
where  the  Caliph  Vathek,  in  his  jour- 
ney from  Samarrah  to  Istakhr,  first 
saw  and  became  enamoured  of  his  dear 
Nouronihar.  We  next  come  to  the 
magnificent  causeway  over  the  Bakh- 
tivan  mountains,  (vol.  ii.  9,)  called 
TWcfeAi-Atabeg.  The  author  says  : — 

"  The  grand  scale  on  which  the  causes- 
way  before  us  was  planned  and  executed 
might  well  harmonize  with  the  great  shadows 
that  the  Ardashies  and  Sbapurs  cast  be- 
fore the m,  and  serve  as  a  counterpart  to 
the  massive  granite  dykes  atShuster,  which 
made  a  Malcolm  exclaim  with  joy  that  he 
had  found  at  last  one  monument  of  ancient 
Persia  which  had  for  its  object  public 
utility." 

This  causeway  is  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  seventeenth  chapter.  In 
the  caves  of  Shikafti-Salmur,  by  the 
plain  of  Mil  Amfr,  are  some  curious  an- 
tique sculptures,  of  which  a  plate  is 
given  (p.  31);  but  like  other  Persian 
bas-reliefs  the  subject  seems  almost  to 
defy  conjecture.  (See  p.  26.)  It  was  in 
these  mountains  that  the  Zend  race 
were  settled  from  time  immemorial,  be- 
fore the  country  was  overrun  by  Arab 
and  Tatar  hordes.  An  interesting 
account  of  Sh  lister  will  be  found  (p. 
149,  &c.)  and  a  story  of  an  Englishman 
(Inglis)  destroying  the  sugar  canes  is 
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worth  reading  (p.  154),  and  an  enter- 
taining account  of  the  Sabi,  or  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John,  (171,  &c.)  and  the 
cause  of  their  aversion  to  the  colour  of 
blue.  At  p.  1 88  we  find  a  plate  and 
description  of  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel  at  Susa. 

This  tour  consisted  of  about  1200 
English  miles,  performed  in  67  days, 
ana  no  can  deny  that  the  route  was 
well  chosen  and  full  of  interest.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  are 
two  dissertations  by  the  author  on 
the  March  of  Timor  from  Shuster 
to  Kaled-Sepid,  and  on  the  probable 
course  pursued  by  Alexander  from 
Susa  to  Persepolis.  The  latter  should 
be  read  with  the  attention  demanded 
by  its  careful  examination  of  the  an- 
cient historians,  and  comparison  with 
the  present  sites  and  towns,  and  the 
natural  features  of  the  country. 

The  Palace  of  Fantasy  ;  or  the  Bard's 
Imagery.    By  S.  S.  Hardy. 
THE  author  says,  "that  the  pe- 
riodical press  has  favourably  noticed 
his  former   productions,  wnich  has 
emboldened  him  to  venture  a  second 
time,  under  the  hope  of  deserving  a  like 
approbation."    Now,  we  will  give  him 
good  and  honest  advice,  which  is — not 
to  estimate  the  worth  of  his  own  poetry 
by  the  opinions  of  the  periodical  press, 
which  are  of  little  value,  often  in- 
terested, often  capricious,  often  ig- 
norant.   Let  him  take  a  better  and 
safer  criterion,  by  which  he  himself 
may  judge  them — the  works  of  our 
great  poets  of  established  fame.  Nor 
let  him  think  that  we  are  swayed  by 
any  unworthy  motives  or  unkind  feel- 
ings, if  we  tell  him,  as  we  do,  that  he 
has  much  to  learn,  and   a  severe 
servitude  to  undergo  before  he  can 
satisfy  the  demands  which  the  Muses 
will  make  on  those  who  enter  into 
their  service.    Eminence  in  art  must 
be  the  result  of  a  life  of  labour.  Who 
can  start  up  at  once,  by  the  force  of 
native  genius,  a  finished  sculptor  or 
painter  f   Why,  then,  is  the  meed  of 
poetry  to  be  more  cheaply  earned? 
Poetical  genius  may  be  given  by 
nature,  or  rather  the  seed3  of  poetical 
genius :  all  else  must  be  achieved  by 
unremitted  toil  and  anxious  thought, 
and  days  and  nights  of  study  and 
meditation.   Mr.  Hardy  fails  in  the 
artislioal  branch,  or,  in  other  words,  in 


the  art  of  composition,  both  as  regards 
clearness  of  construction  and  correct- 
ness of  metre.  The  best  thing  we 
think  he  could  do,  would  be  to  ask  a 
friend,  in  whose  taste  and  judgment 
he  relies,  to  go  carefully  through  the 
whole  poem,  marking  each  expression 
he  objects  to,  and  giving  the  reasons. 
Ex.  gr.  p.  4— 

"And  yet  his  bearing  shewed  mo  post,  in  sooth, 
stood  higher." 

The  construction  requires  "that  no 
post  stood  higher," — why  is  *'  in  tooth" 
introduced  ? — u  stood  higher,"  does 
this  mean  stood  higher  in  his  own 
esteem?  if  so,  it  should  be  so  expressed ; 
but  the  whole  line  is  flat  and  bad. 
A  line  or  two  before — 
"And  Mercury  Like  to  as  glanced  he  round  " 

We  suppose,  "like  to  Mercury;"  but 
why  not  say  so  at  once  ? 

P.  6. 

"  That  you  no  outbreak  wilful  have  recourse." 

What  does  this  mean — "that  you 
have  recourse  to  no  wilful  outbreak  f* 
As  it  is,  it  is  without  grammar  and 
meaning. 

Again,  p.  8. 
"  And  yet  withal  a  page-like  look  and  air 
Shewed  gracefully,  'neath  plumed  cap  did 
wear." 

One  cannot  say,  u  he  wore  a  page-like 
look  and  air." 

P.  10. 

"  That  shrunk,  frail,  pigmy  man,  lost  in  its 
greatness  dumb." 

What  is  lost  dumb  f 
P.  11. 

"  With  fair  Sicilian  maids,  made  an  Arcadian 
scene." 

How  can  maids  in  Sicily,  make  a 
scene  in  Arcadia?  What  would  be 
thought  of 

"With  flair  Italian  maids,  who  made  an 
English  scene." 

P.  13. 

"That  legion  far  yclept  Mount  Helicon." 
We  suppose  region  is  meant 

P.  16.  "Thaliansock."  The  second 
syllable  in  Thalia  is  long. 

P.  19. 

"  Like  that  of  Herculanean  hidden  found." 

We  presume  Herculanewwi  was  meant. 

"  Till  Fiction's  ideal  dream  starts  into 

life  anew." 
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"  Idea"  in  English  is  never  used  with 
the  middle  syllable  short. 
P.  20. 

"That  ye  pmolten  will  hung  on  bis  word* 

1  weet." 

This  line  must  altogether  be  con- 
signed to  the  flames. 

But  we  must  break  off,  for  our  task 
is  ungrateful  to  ourselves,  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  disagreeable  to  the  author, 
who  probably  thinks  that  we  are 
envious,  spiteful  critics,  eager  only  to 
seek  after  flaws  and  specks  on  an  other- 
wise perfect  surface.  We  assure  him 
honestly  to  the  contrary.  We  tell  him 
fairly,  that  he  is  not  amongst  masters 
of  English  composition,  either  in  the 
syntax  or  in  the  metre.  Let  him  re- 
frain from  writing,  let  him  dismiss 
from  his  thoughts  the  praises  of  the 
periodical  press,  and  devote  his  whole 
mind  to  the  study  of  Spenser,  Dryden, 
and  Pope.  It  may  seem  unkind,  but 
we  are  sure  it  is  not  unwise,  to  tell  him 
his  whole  poem  atxmnds  in  every  page 
.with  blemishes  like  those  we  have 
noticed.  We  say  this  not  to  make 
him  relinquish  the  practice  of  his  art 
or  despair  of  success,  but  to  induce 
him  to  take  the  right  path,  and  the 
only  one  which  will  not  end  in  dis- 
appointment. Among  the  modern 
writers,  we  advise  him  to  study  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  which  are 
unexcelled  for  clearness  of  construc- 
tion, propriety  of  expression,  and 
delicacy  or  language  and  thought ;  and 
by  continually  keeping  his  eye  only 
on  the  best  models,  he  will  gradually 
imbibe  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
formed,  and  will  learn  to  reject  and 
dislike  the  incorrectness  of  inferior 
writers. 


The  Annals  of  Horticulture ;  a  Year 
Book  of  Information. 
THE  object  of  this  work  is  to 
give  practical  information  founded  on 
scientific  principles :  to  enable  a  person 
to  select  plants  proper  for  his  garden, 
whether  useful  or  ornamental,  whether 
for  taste  or  odour,  and  to  cultivate 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  As  the 
most  convenient  wavof  communicating 
this  knowledge,  the  arrangement  is 
made  in  divisions  according  to  the 
month  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  that  have  been  lately  in- 
troduced, and  to  be  commended  for 


their  beauty  or  utility,  are  mentioned, 
as  are  also  the  new  varieties  of  well- 
known  species,  as  of  the  rhododendron, 
rose,  fuchsia,  &c.  As  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  the  work  is,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  relied  on  for  its  ac- 
curacy, and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a 
practical  guide  and  instructor;  but 
we  wish  to  inculcate  on  the  writer  of 
this,  as  on  those  of  other  works,  that 
when  they  mention  that  such  and  such 
plants  will  bear  the  climate  of  our 
open  borders  or  lawns,  they  should  be 
somewhat  more  particular  in  specify- 
ing to  what  part  of  England  they 
allude.    A  writer  would  be  said  to  be 
much  wanting  in  precision,  if  he  were 
to  say  of  a  plant  that  it  would  bear 
the  climate  of  Europe ;  and  really  the 
language  which  speaks  of  the  climate 
of  England^  is  scarcely  less  vague  and 
undetermined.    But  this  matter  is  of 
much  importance:  most  scarce  and 
curious  and  exotic  plants  are  brought 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  procured  from   it.   Now,  for 
common  purposes  it  would  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  divide  England  into 
three  zones  or  latitudes, — the  north, 
midland,  and  south-western;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  add  some  mark  or 
figure  to  the  plants  by  which  their 
relative  suitableness  for  the  climate 
might  be  at  once  ascertained,  subject 
of  course  to  local  exceptions,  but 
which  local  exceptions,  after  some 
inquiry,  could  all  be  known.    As  a 
general  rule,  we  would  not  grow  the 
magnolia   graudiflora  in  Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire,  &c;  but,  going  a  little  to 
the  west,  these  plants  are  to  be  seen  very 
fine   in  Worcestershire.    A^ain,  the 
same  plant  as  a  standard  cannot  be 
said  to  succeed,  except  in  the  counties 
south  of  London,  or  rather  south-west ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  there  are 
two  in  Lord  Palmerston's  gardens  at 
Broad  lands,  which  will  serve  to  shew 
t  hat  even  that  soft  and  southern  climate 
is  not  so  favourable  to  them  as  the 
south  of  Devonshire.   Elevation  also, 
as  well  as  latitude,  should  be  attended 
to,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
lligh-Clere.    However,  we  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  more  observations  of  this 
nature  in  this  place,  and  shall  only 
further  remark,  that  if  an  observing 
and  scientific  gardener  took  a  tour 
through  England  and  Scotland,  noting 
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down  both  the  plants  and  the  degree 
of  health  and  growth  they  attain,  and 
power  of  flowering  in  the  various 
counties  and  localities  of  the  country, 
he  might,  in  publishing  the  result  of 
his  observations,  produce  a  work  of 
great  value  in  little  size.  Among  the 
valuable  articles  in  this  volume  we 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out — 

P.  67.  The  Review  of  Camperton's 
Vegetable  Physiology;  with  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

P.  109,  &c.  On  the  Spikenard  of 
Scripture. 

P.  140.  On  the  Edible  Fungi  of 
Australia. 

P.  138.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Peach. 

P.  186.    On  Waste-land  Planting. 

P.  210.  On  the  Effect  of  Rapid, 
Slow,  and  Medium  Growth  on  Plants 
and  Fruits. 

P.  2 1 7.  Review  of  Jones's  Natural 
History  of  Animals. 

P.  250,  &c.  On  the  Cultivation  of 
Roses. 

P.  372.  On  Change  of  Herbage  on 
Pitting  Moss  (a  very  curious  subject). 

P.  407.  On  the  Cowslip  and  Prim- 
rose, as  species  or  varieties. 

P.  556.  On  Dr.  Lindley's  tcater 
experiments  on  Plants. 

These,  among  others,  are  all  subjects 
recommended  by  their  curiosity  and 
importance,  and  are  ably  treated ;  but 
the  very  copious  index  attached  to  the 
volume  will  be  of  more  service  than 
anything  we  can  effect  by  our  casual 
observations,  and  therefore  we  take 
our  leave  of  a  volume  that  has  much 
gratified  us  by  the  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  it*  materials,  and  that  we 
can  safely  recommend  to  all  our  readers 
who  arc  fortunate  enough  either  to 
have  gardens  in  the  country  or  glass- 
cases  in  London ;  for  the  sentence  of 
the  observing  old  poet  is  still  true, 
Naturam  expellas  fare*  Uraen  asque  recurrit. 


Archtrol'jgia,  or  Aliscellanetnts  Tracts 
relating  to  Antiqxiity,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
Vol.  XXXI.  part  II.  4to. 
THE  concluding  portion  of  the 
thirty-first  volume  of  the  Arehneologia 
having  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Society  according  to  custom,  on  their 
anniversary  meeting  on  St.  George's 
Day,  we  are  enabled  to  resume  our 


notices  of  the  transactions  therein  re- 
corded. 

13.  Account  of  a  Bilingual  In- 
scription, taken  from  a  vase  at  St.  Mark, 
at  Venice.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  I^.S.A. 

This  inscription  is  written  in  two 
characters,  the  arrow-headed,  or  Perse- 
politan,  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic. 
It  is  taken  from  a  rubbing  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  of  a  vase  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice. 
The  inscription  gives  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes,  phonetically  read  Ard- 
kho-scha.  It  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, for  it  not  only  furnishes  a 
key  to  the  arrow-headed  character, 
but  it  demonstrates  the  counexion 
between  Egypt  aud  its  Persian  con- 
querors. 

14.     On    some  Roman  Vestigia 
found  at  Kirkby  Thore,  in  Westmore- 
land: in  a  letter  from  Capt.  W.  H. 
Smyth,  H.N.  Sfc. 

This  is  a  very  scientific  and  in- 
structive essay,  embracing  some  curious 
notices  of  the  mixed  metals  employed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  tools,  weapons,  and  personal 
ornaments. 

"  Kirkby  Thore  is  eligibly  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  river  Eden  (I tuna  of 
Ptolemy)  and  the  Troutbeck  ;  it  is  held  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  de- 
dicated toThor.  Camden  supposes  it  to 
be  the  ancient  Gallagum ;  but  Horsley 
shows  good  cause  for  believing  it  to  have 
been  Brovonacse.  The  Roman  station  oc- 
cupied an  elevation  called  the  Burteent.  a 
spot  near  the  Eden,  and  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Troutbeck,  a  pott  which,  on 
examination,  affords  evidence  of  the  saga- 
city of  the  Roman  choice,  since  it  fully 
commanded  a  trajectus,  or  ferry,  at  this 
important  point.  An  inclosed  spot  about 
500  feet  square  seems  to  have  been  the 
{triEtorium  or  citadel.' ' 

Adjacent  to  this  was  a  virus,  or 
small  village,  for  the  camp  followers : 
here  many  relics  of  altars,  pavements, 
inscriptions,  mill  stones,  Samian  ves- 
sels, &c.  have  been  found.  On  re- 
moving the  foundations  of  the  old 
bridge  at  Kirkby  Thore,  in  order  to 
construct  a  new  one,  some  very  re- 
markable articles  were  found  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  mass  of  concrete 
composing  the  ancient  structure :  coins, 
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idols,  implements,  fibula?,  amulets, 
rings,  brooches,  were  obtained  in  sur- 
prising quantities.  Of  the  coins,  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius.  Of  the  penates 
and  personal  ornaments,  some  spe- 
cimens are  engraved.  One  is  an 
enamelled  brooch,  being  a  rude  re- 
presentation of  a  6gure  on  horseback. 


Captain  Smyth  records  the  result  of 
some  experiments  made  in  the  la- 
boratory of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  on  the  mixed  metal  of  which 
these  Roman  ornaments  are  formed ; 
the  result  appears  to  be  that  they  are 
composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  tin,  and  there  were 
traces,  perhaps  accidental,  of  antimony 
and  manganese.  We  remember  that  the 
ancient  mirrors  found  in  the  Deveril 
Street  burial  ground,  near  the  New 
Kent  Road,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  Archa?ologia,*  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum,  when 
fractured,  had  the  white  and  brilliant 
hue  of  antimony.  Ancient  bronze,  it 
is  said,  never  consisted  of  pure  red 
copper,  but  always  admitted  an  alloy 
of  upwards  of  12  per  cent,  of  tin  into 
its  composition.  The  celts  of  the 
Britons  were  of  bronze,  and  it  is 
supposed  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  and  manu- 
facturing metals  before  the  Roman  in- 
vasion. Captain  Smyth  observes,  that 
the  "aurca  falx"  with  which  Pliny 


says  the  Druids  cut  the  misletoe,  should 
be  read  the  "  area  falx," — a  very  in- 
genious suggestion. 

The  paper  of  Captain  Smyth  is  re- 
plete with  hints  worthy  of  the  highest 
attention;  every  practical  antiquary 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  more 
plentiful  existence  in  the  early  ages 

*  Vol.  xxvii.  P.  412. 


of  ancient  weapons  of  brass  than 
weapons  of  iron  :  it  seems  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  period  when  iron  weapons 
were  introduced  into  use  by  the  Ro- 
man armies,  a  point  not  yet  decided 
with  archaeological  precision.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  the  armourer's 
craft  is  susceptible  of  much  learned 
illustration,  on  which  the  evidence  of 
classic  writers  and  the  circumstances 
of  tangible  remains  must  be  brought 
to  bear ;  for  there  was  a  time — 

"  Necdura  etiam  audierant  inflari  classica, 

necdum 

Impositos  duris  crepitare  incudibus  enses." 

Viry.  Geary,  lib.  ii.  v.  540. 

^ 

15.  Some  Observations  on  the  White 
Horse  of  Berkshire.  By  Wm.  J. 
Thorns,  Esq. 

The  early  existence  of  this  remarka- 
ble memorial  on  the  Berkshire  downs 
is  proved  by  the  cartularies  of  the 
abbey  of  Abingdon,  which  shew  that 
it  was  a  well-known  object  shortly 
after  the  Norman  Connuest ;  and  the 
fair  conclusion  is,  that  its  antiquity  is 
far  beyond  any  written  records  which 
incidentally  mention  it.  One  entry  is 
of  the  time  of  Richard  I.  in  these 
terms,  "  Prope  montem  ubi  ad  Album 
Equum  scanditur  ecclesia  ista  mane- 
rium  Offertun  anpellatum  in  dominio 
possidet,"  &c.  lhc  other  entry  is  of 
the  period  of  Henry  II.  and  refers  to 
"  Spersholt  juxta  locum  qui  vulgo 
mans  (dbi  equi  nuncupatur,"  mention- 
ing Aldelin,  who  was  abbot  of  Abing- 
don from  a.d.  1073  to  1084.  So  that 
the  existence  of  this  monument  as  of 
familiar  note  may  be  carried  up  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Mr.  Wise,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  maintains  the 
opinion  that  the  White  Horse  is  a 
memorial  by  West  Saxons  of  a  great 
victory  obtained  by  Alfred  over  the 
Danes  in  871,  for  wnich  see  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  under  that  year;  but  Mr. 
Thorns  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
it  a  religious  origin,  and  to  believe 
that  it  represents  one  of  those  sacred 
horses  to  which  the  Celtic,  German, 
and  Sclavonic  tribes  paid  idolatrous 
reverence.  He  finds  in  the  barbarous 
delineation  of  the  horse  on  the  heights 
of  the  vale  to  which  it  gives  name,  a 
repetition  of  those  rude  representations 
of  the  animal  which  our  readers  will 
remember  so  often  appears  on  British 
coins. 
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The  extreme  length  of  this  rude 
incision  on  the  sward  is  325  feet. 
The  editors  of  a  topographical  work 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  now  of  some  rarity,  describe 
this  memorial  as  on  a  hign  hill  just 
beneath  Uffington  Castle,  formed  on 
the  steepest  part  facing  the  north- 
west :  its  dimensions  extended  over  an 
acre  of  ground ;  M  its  head,  neck,  body, 
and  tail  consist  of  one  white  line,  as 
does  also  each  of  its  four  legs ;  this 
was  performed  by  cutting  a  trench  in 
the  chalk  of  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  about  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The 
chalk  of  the  trench  being  of  a  brighter 
colour  than  the  turf  which  surrounds 
it,  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  dart- 
ing thereon,  render  the  whole  figure  vi- 
sible at  more  than  twelve  miles'  dis- 
tance."* 

Doubtless  our  readers  will  recall  to 
recollection  our  notice  of  the  huge 
figure  cut  in  the  chalk  downs  near 
Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  will  re- 
cognise in  these  representations  a  very 
remarkable  custom  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
in  forming,  by  very  simple  means, 
colossal  images  of  their  idols.f 

16.  Letter  upon  some  Early  lie- 
mains  discovered  in  Yorkshire.    By  J. 

*  Description  of  Englnnd  and  Wales, 
p.  71,  rol.  i.  London,  1769. 

f  Sre  Review  of  Sydenham's  Baal 
Durotrigenais  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  April 
1813,  p.  394. 


M.  N.  Colls,  Esq.  in  a  letter  to  Edward 
Hailstone,  Esq. 

Evidence  is  afforded  both  by  the 
name  and  the  structure  of  these  re- 
mains which  very  conclusively  points 
at  their  British  origin. 

"  The  whole  range  of  mountain  from 
1 1  k ley  and  Oiler  on  the  north,  to  Baildon 
and  Bingley  on  the  south,  has  evidently 
formed  a  continued  wild  tract  for  a  length 
of  seven  miles  north  and  south,  which, 
long  subsequent  to  the  British  aera,  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Romald's  or  Rom  - 
bald's  Moor,  from  the  name  of  its  early 
proprietor.' 1 

On  the  south  is  Baildon  Common, 
which  the  antiquary  will  not  hesitate 
to  read  Baal-dunum,  the  hill  of  Baal ; 
for  although  Bel-tan,  for  Bael  Tan, 
the  tire  of  Baal,  obviously  enough  has 
been  suggested,  we  think  the  termi- 
nation aon  too  decidedly  marked  to 
admit  of  hesitation  which  of  the  deri- 
vations we  should  choose.  Numerous 
vestiges  of  earth-works,  at  distances 
varying  from  50  to  80  yards  apart, 
intersect  Baildon  Common  in  parallel 
direction  drawn  from  north  to  south. 
If  these  were  constructed  by  the  Bu- 
gantian  tribes,  they  demonstrate  that 
multiplied  lines  of  defence  were  a 
principle  of  Celtic  tactics.  Rudely 
formed  urns,  arrow  and  spear  heads  of 
flint,  and  circles  of  stones,  afford  fur- 
ther evidence  that  these  vestiges  mark 
occupation  by  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  district. 
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17.  Notice  of  a  Leaden  Coffin  of 
early  fabric,  discovered  at  Bone.  By 
Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

Tliis  coffin  in  described  in  form  as  a 
parallelogram  made  of  a  sheet  of  lead, 
5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  bent  up- 
wards, with  a  square  piece  soldered  to 
each  end.  The  lid,  which  in  parts  is 
much  decomposed,  is  ornamented  on 
the  sides  by  a  kind  of  cordlike  mould- 
ing. 'Die  .same  decoration  crosses  the 
surface  of  the  lid  in  the  trellis-work 
form,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  kind  of 
ornament  somewhat  resembling  the 
Grecian  key  pattern  common  on  Roman 
pavements.  It  is  very  observable  that 
the  sepulchral  chests  containing  the 
bones  of  Earl  Warren  and  Gundred, 
lately  discovered  at  Lewes,  were  de- 
corated with  a  cordlike  pattern  simi- 
larly disposed  (see  p.  434  of  this  vol.) ; 
ana  the  reviewer  nas  elsewhere  ob- 
served that  this  ornament  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  practice.*  The  author 
adds  some  remarks  on  what  he  styles 
the  "  ornamentation  "  of  ancient  cofhns ; 
the  word  is  newly  minted,  and  sounds 
somewhat  harshly  to  the  ear :  if  it 
should  ever  pass  as  current,  it  must  be 
on  the  plea  that  terms  of  similar  con- 
struction have  been  admitted  into  our 
national  vocabulary.  The  best  Eng- 
lish prose  writers,  as  Addison  and 
Swift,  are  remarkable,  however,  for 
admitting  as  little  Latinity  as  possible 
into  their  style.  We  speak  of  a  pig- 
ment, but  no  writer  would  venture  to 
observe  that  a  picture  was  executed 
with  brilliancy  of* pigmentation  ! 

18.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  L. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  describing  several 
Vessels  of  glass,  and  earthenware,  and 
Ornaments,  discovered  near  Chilgrove, 
m  Sussex. 

The  utility  of  associations  to  illus- 
trate particular  branches  of  literature 
or  science  is  demonstrated  by  the  essays 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries' Archwologia.  In  the  26th 
vol.  of  that  work,  p.  370,  we  observe 
a  communication  by  Mr.  Kcmpc,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  a  collection  of  se- 
pulchral vessels  found  in  the  rear 
1821  in  a  Roman  ustrinum  at  Litiing- 
ton,  near  Royston.  Among  these  vessels 
were  several  remarkable  specimens  of 


•  Gent.  Mag.  passim. 


antique  glass,  described  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  A  splendid  vessel  of  amber-coloured 
glass  is  among  the  vases  from  Litlington  ; 
another  of  green  glass,  most  elegantly 
formed,  ha*  the  handle  springing  from  the 
head  of  a  divinity." 

Also  little  vessels  with  pointed  bot- 
toms, described  as  of  the  lachrymatory 
kind,  and  as  having  contained  odori- 
ferous balsams,  kneaded  and  com* 
pounded  with  the  tears  of  mourning 
relatives.  We  have  heard  some  doubts 
expressed  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
last  assertion ;  but  Mr.  Harcourt  has 
distinctly  shewn  on  what  authority  it 
rests,  quoting  Montfaucon,  who  tells 
us  that  the  Romans  placed  little  phials 
of  glass  or  baked  earth  in  their  cinerary 
urns,  and  that  they  mingled  tears  wita 
the  rich  unguents  they  contained.  An 
inscription  cited  by  the  same  author 
has  been  noticed  both  by  Mr.  Kempe 
and  Mr.  Harcourt  in  their  essays  re- 
spectively :  44  Fusca  mater  ad  luctum 
et  gemitum  relicta  cum  lacrymis  et 
opobulsamo  udum,"  &c. ;  on  which 
Montfaucon  observes  that  tears  and 
perfumes  were  doubtless  contained  in 
some  lachrymatory  vessel.  The  allusion 
of  the  Psalmist,  44  Put  my  tears  into 
thy  bottle,"  has  always  appeared  to  us 
to  refer  to  an  established  custom ;  so 
that,  after  all,  the  evidence  seems  to 
shew  that  the  term  lachrymatories,  as 
applied  to  the  small  glass  phials  and 
earthen  vessels  found  in  tombs,  is  not 
used  without  good  presumptive  evi- 
dence. The  term  lachrymatoritan  is  not 
however,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in 
any  classical  authority,  and  is  fabricated 
by  writers  of  Roman  antiquities  of  the 
17th  century. 

Mr.  Harcourt  appears  to  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  glass  found  in 
tombs  in  Britain  is  chiefly  of  British 
manufacture.  The  bronze  ornaments 
which  were  discovered  at  Chilgrove 
he  considers  to  be  decidedly  such,  as 
they  were  composed  of  about  two- 
thirds  copper  and  one-third  tin,  both 
which  metals  were  the  chief  mineral 
products  of  the  island.  After  all,  we 
must  consider  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  draw  any  definite  conclu- 
sions  as  to  tne  manufacture  ot  instru- 
ments and  vessels  found  in  this  country 
from  the  proportions  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.   We  are  expressly  told 
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by  Pliny  that  tin  was  a  necessary  in- 
gredient for  the  preparation  of  brass  ; 
ne  prescribes  12§  lbs.  to  every  hundred 
pound  weight  of  melted  ore,  which 
ne,  somewhat  indefinitely  to  the  com- 
prehension of  modern  readers,  terms 
cadmia* 

Pliny  also  describes  at  considerable 
length  the  modes  of  manufacturing 
glass,  and  points  out  the  countries  in 
which  it  was  well  known, — as  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  Romano-Britons,  of  whose 
potteries  in  our  island  so  many  ves- 
tiges are  to  be  found,  were  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  engraving  and 
embossing  glass  in  the  same  manner 
as  plate  or  goldsmiths'  work  is  chased : 
the  Portland  vase  remarkably  con- 
firms his  assertion.  He  mentions  white 
transparent  glass;  black  glass  re- 
sembling obsidian,  semi-transparent 
glass,  reflecting  various  colours  like 
the  opal,  is  also  indicated.  We  are 
therefore,  we  think,  very  naturally  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Romans  who 
communicated  to  the  Britons  the  brick- 
makers'  and  the  potters'  art,  also  in- 
structed them  in  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing glass ;  and  that  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  glass  vessels  in  this  island, 
the  vessels  found  at  the  Bartlow  Hills, 
Litlington,  Rough  am,  Chilgrove,  &c. 
abundantly  testify.  Mr.  Harcourt 
thinks  that  the  relics  at  Chilgrove 
furnish  evidence  that  they  were  de- 
posited by  Roman  Christians  residing 
near  the  spot ;  and  he  shews  that  the 
presence  of  certain  small  vessels  in  the 
graves  of  the  defunct,  which  are  often 
also  found  deposited  with  cinerary 
urns,  affords  no  conclusion  that  the 
bodies  were  interred  with  heathen  rites. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  bodies  of 
primitive  Christians  in  the  catacombs 
at  Rome  have  been  deposited  with 
similar  accompaniments, — nay,  that  the 
dedicatory  letters  D.M.  (Diis  Manibus) 
and  the  representation  of  the  sacred 
ivy-leaf,  is  not  wanting  on  many  of 
them  associated  with  the  symbols  of 
the  cross.  So  tenacious  are  the  laws 
of  custom  f 

19.  Letter  from,  Thomas  Lott,  esq. 
F.S.A.  describing  some  remains  of  An- 
cient Buildings  on  the  west  side  of  Bow 
Churchyard. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ixxiv.  cap.  9. 


20.  Observations  on  a  portion  of  the 
Crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  West- 
minster.    By  T.  Grissell,  esq. 

The  first  paper  minutely  describes  a 
crypt  or  vaulted  chamber,  which  exists 
under  some  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Bow  Church.  Mr.  Lott  does  not  ven- 
ture decidedly  to  designate  the  build- 
ing to  which  this  subterranean  relic 
belonged  ;  we  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Chaffers  is  right  in  considering  it  to  be 
the  lower  part  of  the  sild  or  standing, 
which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward in.,  concerning  which  we  insert 
in  this  place  an  extract  from  .Stowe's 
London,  edit.  1618. 

"  In  the  raigne  of  Edward  the  3d 
divers  jus  tings  were  made  in  this  strete 
betwixt  Soper's  Lane  and  the  great 
crosse,  namely,  one  in  the  year  1331, 
about  the  21st  of  September,  as  I  find 
noted  by  divers  writers  of  that  time. 
In  the  middle  of  the  city  of  London, 
say  they,  in  a  strete  called  Cheape,  the 
stone  pavement  being  covered  with 
sand,  that  the  horses  might  not  slide 
when  they  strongly  set  their  feete  to  the 
ground,  the  King  held  a  tournament 
three  daies  together,  with  the  nobilitie, 
valiant  men  of  the  realme,  and  other, 
some  strange  knights.  And  to  the  end 
the  beholders  might  with  the  better 
ease  see  the  same,  there  was  a  wooden 
scaffold  erected  crosse  the  streete  like 
unto  a  tower,  wherein  Queen  Philip 
and  many  other  ladies,  richly  attired, 
and  assembled  from  al  parts  of  the 
realme,  did  stand  before  the  jpostes ; 
but  the  higher  frame  in  which  the 
ladies  were  placed  brake  in  sunder, 
whereby  they  were,  with  some  shame, 
forced  to  fall  down,  by  reason  whereof 
the  knights  and  such  as  were  under- 
neath were  grievously  hurt ;  wherefore 
the  Queen  took  great  care  to  save 
the  carpenters  from  punishment,  and 
through  her  prayers  (which  she  made 
upon  her  knees)  pacified  the  king  and 
council,  and  thereby  purchased  great 
love  of  the  people.  After  which  time 
the  King  caused  a  shed  to  be  strongly 
made  of  stone  for  himselfe,  the  Queene, 
and  other  states  to  stand  on,  and  there 
to  behold  thejustings  and  other  shows 
at  their  pleasure,  by  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  as  is  shewed  in  Cord- 
wainers'  streete  ward.  Thus  much  for 
the  High  street  in  Chcap."f 

t  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p.  482. 
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Whether  the  standard  in  Cheap,  in 
which  there  was  a  conduit,  were  in  any 
way  identical  with  the  queen's  shed  or 
standing  above  mentioned,  must  be  left 
for  students  of  the  ancient  topography 
of  the  city  to  decide.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  of  the  building,  described  by 
Mr.  Lott,  there  were  indications  of  a 
cistern  or  bath.  The  term  "  standard" 
may,  we  think,  be  defined  a  standing 
place  for  viewing  public  diversions ; 
just  indeed  as  the  building  termed  a 
stand  is  erected  on  a  race- course. 

Mr.  Grissell's  notes,  which  we  class 
with  Mr.  Lott's  communication,  refer 
to  some  discoveries  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  which 
most  of  our  antiquarian  readers  will 
remember  formed  the  dining-room  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  most  truly  elegant  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century.  Under  the  original  floor 
of  this  apartment  an  ancient  burial 


place  was  discovered,  with  the  remains 
of  several  skeletons.  We  need  not  point 
out  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  de- 
vote the  crypts  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings to  sepulchral  purposes.  The  ar- 
chitectural remains  of  ancient  London 
and  Westminster  are  yielding  by  de- 
grees to  the  innovating  hand  of  modern 
construction.  The  antiquary  must  now 
seek  for  such  relics  in  crypts  and 
vaulted  chambers,  whose  obscure  sites 
have  for  ages  been  their  best  protec- 
tion ;  such,  for  example,  are  Gerard's 
Hall,  the  Hermitage  in  the  Wall,  the 
Norman  building  under  Bow  Church, 
&c.  &c.  Still  lower,  on  a  level  with 
the  sewers  of  the  Great  Metropolis, 
will  he  find  the  long  forgotten  and 
concealed  relics  of  Londinium  Augusta, 
now  traversed  by  the  buildings  oi  later 
ages,  which  have  well  nigh  effaced  all 
traces  of  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  Roman  streets. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Popular  History  of  Reptiles on  »ei- 
entijlc  principles. — A  well-ordered  intro- 
duction to  a  class  of  animals  which,  from 
an  unhappy  abhorrence  of  man  for  some 
orders  of  them,  have  been  too  slightly 
known,  or  unfairly  persecuted  ;  not  only 
to  our  disgrace,  but,  possibly,  even  to 
our  hurt,  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, which  may  be  best  left  to  God's  own 
laws.  Many  of  the  animals  are  figured  by 
forcible  wood-cuts. 


An  Introduction  to  Geography  and  As- 
tronomy, with  the  use  of  the  Globes.  Ry 
E.  and  J.  Bruce.— This  work  comes  be- 
fore us  with  the  critic-revered  badge, 
"  Tenth  edition,"  on  its  front ;  and  there- 
fore wc  may  be  bold  to  say,  in  its  praise, 
that  it  is  well  condensed  and  arranged, 
and  begins  at  what  we  think  the  right  end 
of  its  science, — physical  geography. 

Of  course  they  must  be  small  holes 
that  we  can  find  in  our  authors'  coats, 
where  the  eyes  of  the  public  have  so  long 
railed  to  see  them  ;  but  we  make  so  bold 
as  to  "  rede"  that  they  "tent"  a  very 
little  one  in  p.  184,  where  the  Mississippi 
in  translated  as  44  Father  of  waters ;  " 
whereas  the  Mississippi  is,  in  Cree,  the 
(Missow)  great  (seepee)  river.  Missow  is 
also  one  element  of  Missouri;  but  the 
Cree  for  father  is  ootawee,  which  is,  or  is 
much  like,  the  name  of  the  Ootawa.  (See 
Howse's  excellent  Cree  Grammar).  We 
think   that  Bab-cl-mandeb    (p.  155) 

Gbxt.  Mao.  Voir.  XXVI. 


should  be  translated  the  "  Dangerous 
strait,"  rather  than  the  "  Strait  (gate)  of 
tears,"  as  the  Arabic  mandeb  means  "  dan- 
gerous," but  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  tears. 


The  Derivation  of  many  Classical  Pro- 
per Names  from  the  Gaelic  Language,  or 
the  Celtic  of  Scotland.  By  Thomas  Strat- 
ton,  M.D.  Edinburgh. — Alas  !  if  some  of 
the  Celtic  philologists  prove  any  thing  at 
all  in  ethnology,  what  is  there  that  they 
cannot  prove  ?  If  they  find,  for  example, 
that  for  a  tooth  or  teeth  the  Greeks  said 
oddprer,  the  Romans,  dentes,  and  the 
Germans,  tunths;  while  the  Hindoos  and 
Welsh  call  a  tooth  dant;  it  is  idle  for  the 
ethnologist  to  tell  them  that  those  nations 
may  have  come  from  a  common  stock, 
speaking  a  mother  language  from  which 
those  of  all  of  them  may  have  sprung,  but 
now  differ ;  for  they  will  have  them  all, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Tuscans,  Germ  ana,  or 
Hindoos,  to  be  Celtic  ;  and  would  make 
us  believe  that  though  the  Romans,  for 
example,  had  corrupted  their  Celtic  as 
long  Bince  as  Cicero's  time,  the  Irish  and 
Highlanders  have  not  done  so  in  two 
thousand  years'  additional  wear.  After 
the  Etrusco-Celtic  and  Latino-Celtic  the- 
ories we  have  met  with,  we  should  never 
laugh  at  a  Welsh  pedigree ;  nor  wonder  at 
being  told  that  the  so-called  aprons  of  our 
first  parents  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Scotch  in  their phihbegs  »•  that  Abel  piped 
the  pibroch  of  a  Celtic  clan ;  and  that 
David  lowered  himself  in  MichaTt  CffcU 
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by  dancing  the  Highland  fling. 
Dr.  Stratton  conducts  his  "  inquiry  into 
the  partly  Celtic  origin  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  by  such  etymologies  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Adrasta,  one  of  the  Occanidea,  from 
Doir,  water,-  Anaoyrontim,  a  town  in 
Attica,  from  Cathair,  a  town;  Andro- 
mkoa,  from  Doir,  water .  Constanti- 
no po  lis  ;  Comh,  St  ad.  baile,  a  town 
(the  fact  that  Constantine  made  it  his 
capital  going  for  nothing).  Neptuncs, 
the  god  of  the  sea,  Nep-tunus Tons,  a 
ware.  Oracttlcm  ;  Radh,  speech  (not 
from  o*,  on).  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds, 
&c. ;  Bo,  a  cow.  Pygmai,  a  supposed 
nation  of  dwarfs;  Bbag,  small;  (and  so 
not  Tom  Thumb*  or  Tom Fistsfrom  nxyfifj, 
the  fist.) 

Specimens  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dia- 
lect, collected  and  arranged  by  Uncle  Jan 
Treenoodle,  with  tome  introductory  re- 
mark* and  a  glossary. — Another  welcome 
little  contribution  towards  a  **  Diction- 
arium  totius  Anglicitatis  ;  "  containing 
some  humorous  compositions  in  Teutonic 


pieces  on  Cornish  subjects,  and  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  Celtic  of  Cornwall,  which 
breathed  its  last  (words)  in  the  venerable 
chowter  (fishwoman)  Dolly  Pentreath,  in 
1778. 

There  are  some  humorous  touches  in 
the  dialogue,  on  the  once  dreaded  invasion 
of  England  by  the  French,  between  Job 
Munglar  and  his  uncle  Jan  Ti-udle ;  whom 
Job,  in  some  trepidation,  accosts  with, 

44  Loard !  Uncle  Jan  Trudle,  dost  a  hire 
the  news  ? 

How  belike  we  shall  stompey  in  timbreen 
shoes  ?  " 

Whereupon  the  Nestor  of  wrestlers 
makes  light  of  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  "  atompers"  in  sabots ,  for,  says  he, 

"  Thof  I'm  laame  in  my  click  hand,  and 

blind  pon  one  eye, 
Yet,  by  gambers  !  Jan  Trudle  would 

scoarn  to  fight  shy." 

And,  a*  an  earnest  of  the  bold  stand  he 
means  to  make  ^ro  oris  etfocis,  adds, 

"When  the  marchants  wor  sheppin  the 

bear  ley,  dest  see, 
And  we  run'd  off  to  Padsta,  to  nack  their 

purceedings,  [readings? 
Ped  I  mind  the  riat-act-man,  and  his 
■Noa_I  caal'd  out  the  hubbar— so  hard  as 

a  j?',  *     ,  l>lood ! 

And  cried,  Stand  to  et,  boys,  for  bearley  or 

And  when  ale  the  soadgers  ded  loady  their 
guns, 

I  made  tha  purnoa&hals  to  doust  'am 
Weth  stoans.  •  V  n  m 


Job,  however,  with  the  conviction  that 
discretion  is  the  best  part  of  valour,  and 
the  apprehension  that  the  Frenchmen, 
once  landed,  might  otherwise  finger  his 
cob  than*  (money),  has 
—"a  squadg'd  et  down  ninety  good  fathums 

and  moar 

In  a  drang,  where  Ould  Scratch,  ef  ha  ever 

inclin'd  et, 
Might  sclau  ale  e*  claws  off,  afoar  he  wud 


The  Moral  Phenomena  of  Germany. 
By  Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq. — How  shall  we 
praise  an  anthor  who  seems  to  see  nothing 
in  God's  world  to  praise  ;  and  yet  how 
shall  we  dare  to  impute  error  to  one  who 
seems  to  know  the  origin,  extent  and 
effects  of  every  error  of  every  branch  of 
the  Christian  church  ;  in  which  he  tells  us 

men  become  good  Churchmen,  good 
Reformers,  good  Covenanters,  goodTract- 
arians,  good  Evangelicals,  but  not  good 
Christians"?  The  Papal  church  is  wrong, 
Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  "  in  her  antedating 
of  the  kingdom  to  come,  and  her  hy- 
pocrisy" (p.  86).  The  Reformation, 
11  if  it  was  the  grave  of  one  antichrist,  was 
also  the  cradle  of  another  "  (p.  98)  ;  and 
*«  Protestants  have  fallen  to  a  lower  con- 
dition than  that  of  the  ancient  catechu- 
men" (p.  103).  The  German  Christians 
arc  wrong  in  the  dereliction  of  tithe 
(p.  113);  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  is 
wrong  in  keeping  the  Lord's  day  "  so  rigid 
and  ho  little  appropriate ;"  and  if  the 
Anglican  Church  is  to  be  saved,  "  ber  idol- 
ized apostles*  successors  must  retreat  into 
their  due  limits,  to  make  way  for  apostles 
themselves  ; "  and  since  apostles,  to  be 
apostles,  in u-t  be  sent  of  God,  we  con- 
clude that  we  can  only  wait  till  they  come : 
so  that  the  practical  good  we  can  get  from 
Mr.  Carlyle  a  book  seems  to  be  much  like 
that  received  by  a  sleeping  man  from  one 
who  wakes  him  at  midnight  to  tell  him  it 
is  dark,  and  he  must  lie  still  till  daylight. 

In  speaking  of  the  English  nobility  Mr. 
Carlyle  says  (p.  27),  ••There  are  few 
households  to  be  found  where  the  master 
so  neglects,  and  by  bad  example  corrupts, 
his  servant,  as  in  the  west  end  of  London; 
and  yet  tells  us  afterwards  that  there  are 
"  two  respects  in  which  German  nobility 
are  behind  the  Bnglish.u  Where  then  is 
true  nobility  to  be  found  ?  our  readers  will 
be  ready  to  cry;  but  Mr.  Carlvle  has 
answered  the  question  in  p.  47,  where  we 
are  told  that  the  true  noblemen  of  the 
earth  are  the  Jews. 


Wild  Flowers  of  the  Fear.— An  excel- 
lent  little  monthly  mentor  of  the  appear- 
ance of  those  lovely  earth-born  children  of 
God,  our  wild  flowers »  and  we  willingly 
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it  to  the  attention  of  such  of 

'» ——wander,  not  unseen, 

By  hedgerow  elms  aud  hillocks  green; " 
and  who,  with  a  love  of  flowers,  would 
make  their  walks  as  good  for  their  hearts 
as  their  health.  A  true  love  of  botanical 
inquiry,  of  which  we  should  like  to  see 
more  is  rural  families,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  competitive  floriculture,  as 
was  shown  by  an  incident  that  once  befel 
ourselves.  After  a  summer  walk  in  the 
fields,  where  we  had  put  into  our  tin  case 
some  of  the  prettiest  blossoms  of  which 
our  poets  have  sung  some  of  their  prettiest 
strains,  we  were  welcomed  into  the  garden 
of  a  most  worthy  floricultural  neighbour, 
who  sent  his  gardener  to  gather  us  a  few  of 
his  choice  blooms.  On  opening  our  tin 
to  put  them  into  it,  the  anxious  nurse  of 
pelargonium*  and  calceolaria*,  who  had 
long  put  aside  wild  flowers  with  other 
childish  things,  cried  with  amazement, 
"  Why,  good  gracious  !  you  have  some 
treed*  here .' " 

Chur  ton's  Englith  County  Kalendar, 
1846.— This  acceptable  volume  supplies  a 
desideratum  which  we  have  long  felt,  and 
which  we  remember  a  former  attempt  to 
supply,  but  it  was  not  repeated.  It  forms 
the  Red  Book  or  "  Court  Kalendar  "  for 
the  country,  giving  lists  of  magistrates, 
county  officers,  and  other  local  func- 
tionaries, together  with  a  variety  of  statis- 
tical and  topographical  information,  which, 
if  accurate,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  We 
would  recommend  caution  to  attain  the 
orthography  of  proper  names,  having 
noticed  a  multitude  of  small  errors,  the 
apparent  effect  of  haste  or  carelessness. 
The  publication  is  to  be  repeated  yearly 
in  March. 


Hints  to  Landowner*  on  Tenure, 
Price*,  Rent*,  SfC.  By  Barugh  Almack, 
Land  Agent.  8w>.  pp.  70.— The  argu- 
ments contained  in  this  pamphlet  are 
worthy  of  much  attention,  the  writer  being 
evidently  a  master  of  all  the  bearings  of 
those  important  topics  on  which  he  offers 
his  advice.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Report 
of  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the 
prize  essay  on  the  Drill  Husbandry  of 
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Turnips,  which  have  been  published  in  the 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Robertte*  on  their  Travel*.  By 
Mrs.  Trollope.  3  vols. — Mrs.  Trollope's 
works  are  always  clever,  and  are  always 
written  in  a  spirited  and  animated  style. 
The  present  is  by  no  means  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  The  book  records 
the  adventures  of  a  commercial  family  of 
moderate  fortune,  who  determine,  vul- 
garly speaking,  to  migrate  into  foreign 
parts.  The  very  singular  positions,  the 
out-of-the-way  difficulties,  and  even  dan- 
gers, in  which  these  people  contrive  to 
place  themselves  from  their  desire  to 
make  a  figure  to  which  they  have  no  right 
or  pretension,  are  described  in  a  very 
happy  manner,  and  with  great  drollery 
and  liveliness,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
portrait  is  of  an  exaggerated  kind  and 
approaches  caricature,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally on  the  part  of  the  authoress  j  the 
object  is  evidently  to  show  up  to  public 
reprobation  a  certain  class  of  our  country- 
men, who,  when  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent, expose  themselves  to  laughter  and 
ridicule  by  the  foolish  and  absurd  at- 
tempts which  they  make  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  a  sphere  to  which  they  do  not 
belong;  and  by  the  insolence  of  their 
manners,  the  impropriety  and  indecorum 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  reprehensible 
means  to  which  they  frequently  have  re- 
course in  order  to  sustain  their  assumed 
position,  bring  discredit  upon  their  native 
land,  and  create  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  foreigners  against  the  more  estimable 
portion  of  their  countrymen.  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope has  executed  her  task  with  conside- 
rable skill.  We  could  wish,  however, 
that  she  had  handled  her  pencil  with  less 
force ;  in  other  words,  that  she  had  drawn 
her  characters  as  less  faulty  and  criminal. 
She  is  too  fond  of  painting  the  darker  side 
of  human  nature,  forgetting  that  by  doing 
this  too  often  she  is  teaching  the  younger 

f>ortton  of  her  readers  a  species  of  know- 
edge,  which  the  longer  they  are  deprived 
of  the  better  it  is  for  their  moral  welfare. 
The  world  in  which  they  will  have  to  mix 
is  unhappily  but  too  apt  to  inform  them 
of  the  folly  and  criminality  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 


LITERARY   AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY  Or  OXFORD. 

June  24.  The  Commemoration  of 
founders  and  benefactors  took  place  this 
day  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  There 
was  no  honorary  degree.  The  he  ad -mas- 
ter of  Eton,  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Haw- 


trey,  D.D.  of  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
was  presented  by  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Dr.  Hampden,  for  the  same 
degree.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  M.A. 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge  ;  the  Rev. 
John  Mason  Neale,  M.A,  Trinity  college, 
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[Aug. 


Cambridge ;  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Tho- 
mas Hawtrey,  M.A.  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  were  also  presented  ad 
eundem. 

The  Crewiaa  oration  was  spoken  by 
the  Public  Orator,  Mr.  Jacobson,  who 
made  a  very  happy  allusion  to  Bishop 
Wilson,  who  was  present,  remarking  on 
the  singular  incident  that  in  that  very 
room  two  Bishops  of  Calcutta  had,  on 
the  same  day  (in  1803),  recited  prise 
compositions — namely,  Bishop  Wilson, 
an  Essay  on  Common  Sense ;  and  Bishop 
Heber  his  well-known  poem  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  prise  compositions  were  then  re- 


July  1.  The  annual  prizes  given  by 
the  M embers  of  Parliament  to  two  Bache- 
lors of  Arts  and  two  Under-graduateB,  for 
dissertations  in  Latin  prose,  have  been 
adjudged  as  follows:  — 

Bachelors.  John  J.  S.  Perowne,  Corpus 
Christi  college  ;  Arthur  M.  Hoare,  B.A. 
St.  John's  college.  Subject — "  In  po- 
litici*  rebus  seque  ac  in  physicis  nihil  tarn 
ftrmum  est  cui  non  periculum  sit  etiam 
ab  invalido." 

Undergraduate*.  Charles  James  Monk, 
Trinity  college ;  Augustus  Arthur  Van- 
sittart,  Trinity  college.  Subject—"  Ego 
multos  homines  excellent*  animo  ac  vir- 
tute  fuisse,  et  sine  doctrina,  nature  ipsius 


cited  by  the  several  successful  competitors    habitu  prope  divino,  per  seipsos  et  mode- 


— vis. 

Latin  Verse. — Phcenices,  Nichonis  tem- 
pore, Africa?  oram  circumnavigantes. 
Thomas  Collett  Sandars,  scholar  of 
Balliol. 

English  Essay. — Effects  of  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans.  Chichester 
Samuel  Fortescue,  B.  A.,  student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Latin  Essay. — Qua: nam  fuerit  mulie- 
rum  apud  veteres  Grecos  conditio.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  B.A.,  demy  of  Magdalen. 

English  Verte. — Settlers  in  Australia. 
George  Osborne  Morgan,  commoner  of 
Balliol. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

June  12.  A  grace  passed  the  Senate 
to  accept  the  offer  of  Miss  J.  Caroline 
Barney  to  transfer  to  the  university  the 
snm  of  3,500/.  reduced  3  per  Cent, 
stock,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an 
annual  prise,  to  be  called  the  "  Burney 
Prize,"  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  to 
be  set  by  the  Vice- Chancellor.  This  is 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
lady's  brother  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Bur- 
ney, M.A.  of  Christ's  college,  (and  cou- 
sin to  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,)  who 
died  on  the  30th  of  November  last. 

June  26.  The  three  gold  medals  di- 
rected by  Sir  William  Browne,  Knt.  M.D. 
to  be  given  annually  for  the  best  Greek 
and  Latin  Epigrams,  were  adjudged  as 
follows : — 

Greek  Orfe— Subject,  "  Corinthus,"  to 
Brooke  Fobs  Westcott,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Latin  Ode — Subject,  "  Hesperus  mala 
luctuosss,"  to  James  Camper  Wright,  of 
King's  College,  (Browne's  Medallist, 
1845). 

Epigrams— Greek  Subject,  "  Invito m 
qui  servat,  idem  fucit  occidentia," — Latin 
subject,  "  Magnas  inter  opes  inops," — to 
Augustus  Arthur  Vansittart,  scholar  of 
Trinity  College. 


ratos  et  graves  extitisse  fateor  ;  sed  idem 
ego  contendo,  cum  ad  naturam  eximiam 
atque  illustrem  accesserit  ratio  qusedam 
oonformatioque  doctrina;,  tarn  illud  nescio 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

A  treaty  for  the  protection  of  copyright 
in  books  has  been  concluded  with  Prussia. 
The  right  of  the  publisher  is  to  be  the 
same  in  the  two  States  ;  but  a  declaration 
must  be  made  in  the  foreign  country  to 
secure  it.  Dramatic  works  are  included 
in  this  disposition. — Article  -t  reduces  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  Prussian  books. 
All  books  arc  to  be  marked  with  a  stamp, 
for  recognition  at  the  Custom  Houses. 
The  contracting  parties  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  excluding  works  con- 
trary to  good  morals. — Article  7  engages 
to  the  introduction  of  this  stipulation  into 
any  treaties  which  may  be  concluded  with 
other  States. — By  article  8  it  is  provided 
that  the  German  States  of  the  Customs' 
Union  may  adhere  to  the  treaty. — Article 
9  fixes  that  the  treaty  shall  take  effect 
from  the  1st  September  next,  for  five 
years,  and  continue,  afterwards,  tacitly  in 
force  till  dissolved  by  a  twelve-months' 
notice.  A  copy  of  every  work  declared  is 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners in  London,  and  the  Minister  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  at  Berlin. 


GI.OHK 


SALE  OF  SHARES  OP  THE 
NEWSPAPER. 

July  16.  Nineteen  shares  of  the  Globe 
evening  newspaper,  the  property  of  which 
consists  of  sixty-two  shares,  were  disposed 
of  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robins  at  the  Auction 
Mart  They  were  the  property  of  the 
principal  proprietor,  who,  having  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  was  desirous  of 
relieving  himself  from  the  cares  of  the 
pursuit  of  literature.    The  shares  were 
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severally  divided  into  lots,  of  which  the 
first  four  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Aldridge, 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way,  publisher,  Piccadilly.  The  following 
were  the  prices  each  lot  went  for  No.  1, 
850  guineas;  No.  S,  790  guineas;  No. 
3,  750  guineas;  No.  4,  TOO  guineas;  and 
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the  other  lot*  at  660  guineas  each.  The 
pre-emption  price  per  share  was,  in  1846, 
1,540/.  realizing  a  dividend  of  180/. ;  lu 
1845,  1,230/.  the  dividend  being  120/.; 
and  in  1844,  872/.  yielding  a  dividend  of 
100/.  The  total  amount  the  shares  pro- 
duced was  12,990  guineas. 


Architecture, 


ARCHIT 

OXTORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  16.  Among  the  presents  was  a 
drawing  of  a  niche  built  into  the  wall  at 
St.  Bartholomew,  Hyde,  near  Winchester, 
from  A.  Walters,  esq.  accompanied  by 
a  few  remarks,  which  led  to  some  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Parker  agreed  with  the 
donor  in  supposing  the  niche  to  be  a  part 
of  some  earlier  building. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Master  read  a  paper 
on  the  antiquities  of  Lewknor  Church, 
Oxfordshire.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dean,  the 
incumbent,  complimented  Mr.  Master  on 
the  accuracy  of  his  paper,  and  alluded  to 
the  careful  restoration  of  the  chancel, 
effected  mainly  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ox- 
ford, and  acknowledged  the  assistance  he 
hud  derived  on  several  occasions  from  the 
advice  of  the  Society.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Lewknor  Church  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  possibility  of  harmo- 
nising a  diminutive  tower  and  nave  with  a 
chancel  disproportionately  large. 


INSTITUTE  OK  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Royal  Mednl  granted  to  this  In- 
stitute, is  to  be  applied  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, by  a  competition   in  designs, 
composed  in  a  style  calculated  to  promote 
the  study  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Italian 
architecture  ;  the  designs  to  be  judged  of, 
not  only  with  reference  to  their  merits  as 
works  of  art,  but  likewise  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  construction  which  they  may 
exhibit.    It  has  been  determined  that  the 
age  of  the  competitor  shall  be  limited  to 
twenty-fire  years,  and  that,  with  this  li- 
mitation, the  competition  shall  be  open  to 
the  profession  in  general.    The  successful 
competitor  will  be  further  entitled  to  draw 
upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Institute  for 
the  sum  of  50/.  after  his  arrival  in  Rome 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  professional  studies, 
at  any  period  within  five  years  from  the 
time  of  the  medal  having  been  awarded  to 
him,  upon  sending  to  the  Institute  a  sa- 
tisfactory study  of  some  existing  building, 
either  ancient  or  modern.    The  subject 
for  the  present  year  is  a  building  suitable 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects:  comprising  a  room 


SCTURE. 

for  general  meetings  and  lectures,  with 
seats  for  350  persons,  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  reading  of  papers,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  and  diagrams  explanatory 
thereof,  and  for  facility  of  discussion ;  a 
council- room  for  twenty-five  members  ;  a 
library  for  10,000  volnmes,  with  suitable 
depositories  for  drawings,  prints,  medals, 
&c. ;  a  gallery  for  models,  casts,  frag- 
ments, &c. ;  an  exhibition-room  for  ar- 
chitectural subjects ;  and  suitable  resi- 
dences for  a  secretary  and  a  curator.  The 
cost  of  the  building  not  to  exceed  20,000/. 
The  design  to  comprise  not  less  than  one 
plan  of  each  story,— two  elevations,  two 
sections,  and  a  perspective  view.  The 
scale  of  the  drawings  to  be  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  to  be  tinted  with 
Indian  ink  or  sepia  only ;  and  to  be 
sent  in  by  the  31st  of  December. 


CHAPEI.  AT  MOULTON. 

In  repairing  the  rectory-house  at  Moul- 
ton,  near  Newmarket,  an  interesting  dis- 
covery has  been  made.    It  seems  that  the 
older  part  of  the  house  was  once  a  chapel, 
and  that  at  the  west  end  of  it  was  also  a 
small  chapel  underground.    The  form  of 
the  building  was  oblong,  about  35  feet  by 
17,  with  a  porch  at  the  south-west  end. 
The  east  and  west  walls,  above  ground, 
were  destroyed,  doubtless  when  the  build- 
ing was  converted  into  a  dwelling.  But 
the  side  walls,  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  the  walls  of  the  crypt,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  are  tolerably  preserved.  In 
the  south  wall,  above  ground,  is  the  stone 
frame  of  a  window,  but  the  mullions  seem 
to  have  been  removed  when  it  was  blocked 
up,  and  a  chimney  applied  in  face  of  it 
externally.    Opposite  to  it,  in  the  north 
wall,  and  near  to  the  west  end,  an  elegant 
piscina  was  discovered,  which  had  been 
concealed  by  the  wainscoting ;  and  in  the 
crypt  under  it,  but  nearer  to  the  west,  is 
a  locker  or  ambry,  in  which  one  of  the 
hinges  of  the  door  was  found.    The  west 
end  of  the  crypt  waa  lighted  by  two  win- 
dows, the  form  of  which  is  preserved,  the 
light  entering  through  apertures  in  the 
ground  above,  as  in  the  case  of  modern 
cellars.   Under  the  porch  there  is  a  door* 
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way  in  the  main  wall,  which  gare  entrance 

to  a  abort  winding  staircaae  lending  into 
the  crypt.  A  oroaa  wall,  two  feet  thick, 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  west  end,  di- 
yided  this  crypt  into  two,  on  which  retted 
a  beam  thirteen  inchea  broad  and  thick, 
running  from  the  west  end,  and  rapport- 


ing  the  joists  of  the  floor  abore.  There  Is 

no  record  of  this  building,  nor  was  there 
any  previous  suspicion  of  its  baring  onoe 
served  a  sacred  use.  The  architecture 
does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  church,  which  is  only  at  a  short  dia- 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY  OP  ANTIUUAR1ES. 

April  30.  Viscount  Mahon,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that  the  President, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  charter,  had  nominated  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  esq.,  William  Richard  Hamilton,  esq., 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart.,  and 
Thomas  Staple  ton,  esq.  to  be  his  Vice- 
Presidents  (the  two  latter  in  succession 
to  himself  and  to  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney, 
resigned).  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  Hudson  Gurney,  esq.  for 
the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

Mayl.  William  R.  Hamilton,  esq.  V.P. 

Charles  R.  Smith  esq.  F.S.A.  by  per- 
mission of  Edward  O'Mally,  esq.  exhi- 
bited a  bronze  statuette  of  Venus,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  at  Mogla  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stratonice. 
Also,  a  bacchanalian  group  in  rotto  antico, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Marches*  Gri- 
maldi. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  exhibited  a  Bronzecollar, 
or  torque,  with  a  bronze  bowl,  in  which 
the  collar  had  been  deposited.  They  were 
found  in  cutting  turf  in  Socher  Moss, 
Dumfriesshire,  placed  upon  three  square 
hewn  stones.  This  moss  appears  to  nave 
been,  at  some  remote  period,  a  forest,  and 
the  trunks  of  large  trees  are  frequently 
found  in  the  peat :  it  is  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and 
numerous  ancient  relics  of  various  periods 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  to 
light,  comprising  Roman  coins  and  other 
remains.  The  collar  resembled,  in  general 
character,  those  of  which  representations 
have  been  given  in  the  Arcbseologia,  vol. 
XXX.  p.  554  ;  XXXI.  p.  517.  Another 
similar  ornament  is  in  the  possession  of 
James  Dearden,  esq.  F.S.A. ;  but  the 
design  of  ornament  differs  in  each  of  these 
examples. 

Benjamin  Williams,  esq.  exhibited  a 
copy  of  the  portrait  of  Christine  de  Pise, 
existing  in  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris,  which,  as  Monsieur 
Paulin  Paris  suppose*,  was  written  by  her 


own  hand.  This  curious  limuing  sup- 
plies evidence,  that  John  Castel,  son  of 
Christine,  was  not,  as  several  French 
writers  have  erroneously  stated,  a  monk  ; 
most  probably  confounding  him  with  an- 
other person  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
Abbot  of  St.  Maur.  The  son  of  Christine, 
portrayed  in  the  MS.  at  Paris,  pawed 
three  years  in  England,  in  the  suite  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  devoted  adherent 
of  Richard  II. 

Albert  Way,  esq.,  Director,  commu- 
nicated a  note  relating  to  some  re- 
markable antique  vases,  which  had  been 
sent  by  John  Bidwell,  esq.  F.S.A.,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Society,  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting.  Tbey  were  of  Greek  fa- 
brication, and  were  discovered,  with  va- 
rious ancient  remains,  at  Bengali,  in 
Barhary,  on  the  sea  shore,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Pasha  of  Tripoli.  Bengiizi  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Berenice 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  Hesperis  of  more 
ancient  times.  One  of  the  vases  in  Mr. 
Bidwell's  possession  bears  the  potter's 
name  inscribed  upon  the  neck,  APIC- 
TAPXO  APlCTflNOS,  Aristarchus,  the 
son  of  Aristo.  These  interesting  speci- 
mens were  collected,  about  the  year  1838, 
by  Mr.  Wood,  British  Consul  at  Ben- 
fciizi,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Bid- 
well. 

Dr.  Bromet  exhibited  an  earthen  vase, 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Mexican  Temple,  communicated,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Dill- 
man  Engleheart.  It  was  of  most  gro- 
tesque form,  representing  some  monstrous 
animal,  and  fabricated  without  the  aid  of 
a  lathe.  It  consisted  of  two  portions, 
moulded  separately,  and  afterwards  united 
together. 

Charles  T.  Beke,  esq.  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A. 
communicated  an  account  of  the  ruined 
church  of  Martula  Mariam,  in  Abyssiuta, 
originally  built  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  restored 
by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the  century 
succeeding. 

May  14.  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis.  Bart. 
Vice-President. 
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Robert  Porrett,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited  a 
beautiful  shield,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  for  the  Armouries 
at  the  Tower.  The  subject  represented 
upon  it  appears  to  be  a  procession  of 
knights  to  a  tournament ;  the  ornaments 
are  of  engraved  work,  and  their  character 
seems  to  fix  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  as 
the  date  of  the  shield. 

Nathaniel  Gould,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited 
three  ancient  ressels  of  earthenware,  all 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  in  fashion 
to  the  South  American  vase  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Bromet  at  the  previous  meeting. 
One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  had 
been  found  by  the  excavators  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  in  the  year 
1843,  at  a  depth  of  about  nine  feet,  near 
the  "  Five  Kings'  Brook,"  in  Essex ;  it 
was  nearly  filled  with  reddish  sand.  The 
second  was  dug  up  at  Cusco,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Peru  ;  and  it  exhibits  in  its 
form  a  fair  representation  of  the  puma,  or 
South  American  lion.  It  appears  to  have 
been  used  for  heating  liquids,  and  for 
drinking,  in  the  Spanish  manner,  by 
pouring  a  continuous  stream  into  the 
throat,  the  ears  being  contrived  so  as  to 
afford  facility  in  holding  the  vessel.  Near 
the  spot  where  this  vessel  was  found,  va- 
rious similar  remains  had  been  disinterred, 
with  whistles  and  several  human  skulls, 
which  bad  been  presented  to  the  museum 
at  Leeds.  The  third  vase  was  brought 
from  an  ancient  place  of  sepulture  in 
Chili,  and  represented  two  fruits,  resem- 
bling lemons,  united  together  by  a  handle  ; 
on  one  appeared  a  short  long-nccked  bird, 
from  the  other  arose  a  long  tube,  and  by 
blowing  thereinto  a  shrill  whistle  was  pro- 
duced. This  grotesque  specimen  of  the 
ancient  unbaked  pottery  of  America  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  ornamented  with 
red  stripes. 

Thomas  Windus,  esq.  F.S.A.  brought 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Society  some 
specimens  of  French  ornamental  ware,  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  described  as  pro- 
ductions of  Bernard  Palissy. 

The  Viscount  Mahon,  President,  com- 
municated to  the  Society  the  desire  of  the 
Prince  Alexander  La  ban  off  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  best  English  antiquaries 
respecting  the  aileged  residence  of  Mary, 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Hardwick  Hall. 
The  task  of  replying  to  this  inquiry  was 
undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 

May  521.  viscount  Mahon,  Pres. 

The  President  read  a  proposition  from 
the  Council,  that  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  be  appropriated  (under  the 
direction  of  a  Library  Committee)  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  and  repairing  the  books 
in  the  library  I  and  the  meeting  was 
jiAed  In  a  discussion  on  that  subject. 


May  28.  Henry  Hallam,'esq.  V.P. 

8ome  slight  alterations  of  Chapter  VII. 
of  the  Statutes,  relative  to  the  anniversary 
elections,  were  adopted  by  ballot ;  as  was 
the  grant  of  300/.  to  the  improvement  of 
the  library,  and  the  following  minute, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  : — 

"  That  the  printed  books  contained  in 
the  library  of  the  Society  be  circulated  for 
the  use  of  the  Fellows,  subject  to  such 
exceptions  and  conditions  as  shall  appear 
to  the  Council  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation and  safety  ;  and  that,  upon  special 
Order  of  the  Council,  the  books  so  ex- 
cepted, and  the  manuscripts,  may  also  be 
permitted  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library." 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  re** 
arrangement  of  the  library,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  grant  of  300/.  in  the  coraplc-- 
tion  and  binding  of  many  important  works, 
has  been  since  in  active  progress,  under 
tne  direction  oi  me  LiiDrary  committee 
and  the  zealous  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Lemon,  of  the  State  Paper  Office. 

A  communication  of  the  Council  was 
then  read,  relative  to  the  general  account 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  publications,  express- 
ing their  regret  that  the  sale  of  these 
works  has  not  been  such  as  was  hoped  at 
the  time  they  were  undertaken,  and  that 
a  considerable  balance  remains  against  the 
Society,  viz.  812/.  12*.  lid.  but  which 
will  be  in  some  degree  met  by  the  sale  of 
Liyamon,  edited  by  Sir  Fred.  Madden, 
which  is  nearly  finished.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  that  work,  no  further  expense 
will  be  incurred.  It  was  added,  that  the 
number  of  remaining  copies  of  the  pre- 
vious works  was  not  sufficient  to  supply 
a  gratuitous  distribution  to  each  Fellow. 

John  Nicholl,  Esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited 
two  paintings,  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  port  of  Shanghae,  In  China,  by 
Captain  Hcaton,  of  the  ship  Carib,  to 
whom  they  had  been  presented  by  a  mer- 
chant of  that  place.  They  appeared  to 
represent  subjects  of  Oriental  Mythology. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  com- 
municated observations  on  various  opi- 
nions which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to 
the  site  of  the  station  Cambodunum,  or 
Camulodunum,  of  Antonine's  Itinerary; 
and  a  piece  of  evidence,  lately  discovered 
by  bim,  which  seems  to  go  far  towards 
determining  this  long  doubtful  question. 
The  road  which  passed  by  that  station 
extended  through  the  whole  of  our  Island. 
On  the  part  by  which  Eboracum,  or 
York,  is  connected  with  Mainucium  (by 
many  antiquaries  supposed  to  be  Man- 
chester), two  other  stations  occur  in  the 
Itinerary,  namely  Calcaria,  nine  miles  Jit  - 
tant  from  York,  the  distance  of  the  mo- 
dern town  of  Tadcaster,  and  Cambo- 
dunum. This  is  placed  at  the  distance  of 
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20  miles  from  Calcaria,  and  18  from 
Mamucium.  Mr.  Hunter  recapitulated 
the  various  statements  and  opinions  pub- 
lished by  various  authors  on  the  subject, 
and  submitted,  in  conclusion,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Roman  altar  and  remains  near 
the  spot  on  which  Horaley  conjectured 
that  the  Romans  had  formed  a  camp,  is 
undeniable ;  and  that  the  site  of  Cambo- 
duuum  ought  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as 
fixed  at  Greteland,  in  the  parish  of  Hali- 
fax, the  claim  asserted  by  Watson  and  the 
Whitakers  in  favour  of  Slack  being  un- 
tenable. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the 
Whitsuntide  vacation. 

June  11.  Viscount  Mahon,  Pres. 

The  Secretary  read  a  Resolution  of 
Council,  announcing  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  wish  expressed  by  several  Fellows 
of  this  Society,  it  shall,  from  November 
next,  be  the  practice,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  announce  from  the  Chair  at  each  ordi- 
nary Meeting  the  names  and  subjects  of 
such  communications  as  it  is  intended 
should  be  read  at  the  next. 

Alexander  Horace  Burkitt,  esq.  of  Clap- 
ham  Rise,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

William  Roots,  esq.  M.D.,  F.S.A.  ex- 
hibited two  iron  spear-heads,  and  a  short 
sword,  or  dagger,  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  at  Kingston ;  they  were  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  Roman,  and  noticed 
as  substantiating  his  supposition  that 
Cassar  crossed  the  Thames  at  that  place. 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  considered  these  re- 
mains as  more  decidedly  appertaining  to 
the  Roman  period  than  the  bronze 
weapons  found  at  Kingston,  and  ex- 
hibited on  previous  occasions  by  Dr. 
Roots. 

Alfred  J.  Kempe,  esq.  F.S.A.  commu- 
nicated a  notice  of  Roman  remains,  near 
Blechingly,  in  Surrey.  The  district  oc- 
cupied by  the  Regni,  in  West  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  presents 
many  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation. 
The  researches  made  at  Holwood  Hill,  in 
1828,  had  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  Novioiuagus  of  Ptokmy,  the  chief 
btation  of  the  Kegni,  was  there  situated. 
Seven  miles  southward  is  found  the 
elevated  range  of  downs,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Holmes- 
dale,  upon  which  numerous  fortresses  are 
to  be  found,  probably  of  Roman  origin  ; 
and  similar  gtrongholds  appear  on  the 
Kentish  hills,  eastward,  towards  Ightham 
and  Wrotham.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew 
that  the  Holmesdale,  throughout  its  ex- 
tent, was  guarded  by  a  continuous  chain 
of  ancient  forts,  amongst  which  Blech- 
ingly and  Ryegate  castles,  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans, 


may  be  included.  On  a  bold  eminence, 
called  White  Hill,  uear  the  former  place, 
on  the  estate  of  J.  Perkins,  esq.  of  Pend- 
hill,  Mr.  Kempe  had  recently  noticed 
indications  of  a  Roman  building,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  bye-road,  leading  to 
Mcrstham.  The  spot  is  protected  by  the 
downs  to  the  northward,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  care  of  the  Romans  in  the 
selection  of  sheltered  sites  for  their  villas. 
The  building  may  now  be  traced  by  a  hol- 
low in  the  surface,  about  40  ft.  in  length, 
and  24  ft.  in  breadth ;  the  northern  end 
appears  to  have  been  circular,  and  there 
are  remains  of  a  party-wall ;  numerous 
fragments  of  roofing  and  flue  tiles,  and 
other  Roman  materials,  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  country 
people  consider  these  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
bath  .which  might  have  been  readily  supplied 
by  the  numerous  springs  arising  in  the 
adjacent  hills.  The  President  stated  that 
he  could  fully  corroborate  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Kempe,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ancient  earthworks,  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Holmesdale; 
having  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
such  evidences  of  ancient  occupation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  paternal  estates, 
at  C  hevening. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford,  F.S.A.  commu- 
nicated a  notice  of  the  burial-place  of 
Joanna  de  Bohun,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Hereford  Cathedra], 
recently  disclosed  to  view  during  the  pro  « 
gress  of  the  restoration  of  that  decayed 
fabric.  In  an  arched  recess  in  the  wall 
is  seen  a  recumbent  effigy,  under  which  a 
wooden  coffin  had  been  deposited  in  a 
grave,  half  the  depth  of  which  ouly  was 
below  the  level  of  the  chapel.  The  lid 
had  been  covered  with  linen  of  fine  tex- 
ture, upon  which  had  been  sewn  three 
large  crosses  patecs,  and  eight  smaller 
ones,  formed  of  white  satin:  three  similar 
crosses  appeared  also  on  each  side  of  the 
coffin,  and  lour  large  iron  rings  at  each 
side  and  end.  The  remains  had  been 
wrapped  in  cloth,  apparently  woollen, 
fastened  with  strong  packthread:  the 
bones  were  much  decayed,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  interments  in  the  Cathedral ; 
but  the  flowing  hair  remained  perfect,  de- 
tached from  the  cranium  like  a  wig.  It 
was  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and  so  pro- 
fuse in  quantity,  that  the  prevalent  notion 
of  the  growth  of  the  hair  after  death, 
which,  as  the  Dean  remarked,  had  been 
entertained  by  him  from  previous  obser- 
vations, appeared  to  be  confirmed.  This 
lady  had  been  heiress  of  Kilpec,  in  Here- 
fordshire, and  espoused  one  of  the  Bohun 
family;  in  the  year  1327,  she  gave  the 
church  of  Lugwardine,  with  the  chapels 
of  Llangarrew,    St.    Waynard's,  and 
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to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford;  and  this  donation  was  subse- 
quently applied  to  the  service  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  for  which  previously  no 
sufficient  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
church  of  Hereford.  It  appears  by  the 
Obits,  that  she  died  in  the  same,  year, 
1  Edward  III.  The  foundations  and  cir- 
cular apse  of  the  original  chapel,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  beautiful  specimen  of  early 
English  architecture,  to  which  her  bequest 
contributed,  had  recently  been  brought  to 
light ;  the  Dean  remarked  that,  in  the 
ante-chapel  of  this  portion  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, certain  details  partaking  of  Norman 
character  appeared,  which  are  not  to  be 
traced  in  the  parts  more  eastward ;  and 
these  last,  as  he  supposed,  had  been  con- 
structed subsequently  to  the  gift  of  the 
lady  of  Kilpec.  During  the  necessary 
repairs  towards  the  west  end  of  the  Lady 
chapel,  several  interments  were  disclosed, 
and  amongst  them  six  ancient  graves  were 
found,  cut  through  at  about  the  middle 
of  their  length,  in  order  to  form  the  west 
wall  of  the  crypt  of  the  chapel,  a  moiety 
of  each  corpse  being  left  in  its  original 
resting-place.  In  another  grave  a  bulta 
was  found,  and  near  to  it  a  slab,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  "  M agister  Thomas  de 
Torrington." 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton  exhi- 
bited a  small  coffer,  or  forcer,  of  wood* 
beautifully  carved,  purchased  by  him  at 
Constance.  It  was  of  German  workman- 
ship, some  portions  of  the  ornament  being 
•f  architectural  character,  and  presenting 
features  of  the  style  termed  flamboyant. 
Its  date  appeared  to  be  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

William  Downing  Bruce,  esq.  F.S.A. 
&  t t* iii <i r k ft b I c  ori^iiinl  docuincota 
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tne  covenant  ot  tne  seotisn  l Parlia- 
ment, in  renunciation  of  Popery,  dated 
August,  1641,  and  bearing  the  autographs 
of  the  peers  and  representatives.  It  was 
found  in  the  charter-chest  of  Major 
Richard  Leslie  Bruce  Duodas,  of  BUir 
Castle,  county  of  Perth. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hartshorne  com- 
municated a  description  of  a  statue  of 
Minerva  Custos,  and  other  Roman  anti- 
quities, recently  discovered  at  Sibson, 
and  Bedford  Purlieus,  Northamptonshire. 
A  portion  of  this  paper  hating  been  read, 
the  remainder  was  reserved  for  the  next 
meeting. 

June  18.    Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.  V. P. 

Charles  Sandys,  esq.  of  Canterbury, 
was  duly  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

J.  R.  Planche,  esq.  F.S.A.  communi- 
cated some  remarks  in  further  illustration 
of  the  origin  of  the  badge  and  motto  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  reference  to  the 
interesting  notices  by  Sir  N.  Harris  Nico- 
las. Mr.  PJanche!  had  been  the  first  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  absence  of  all 
contemporaneous  authority  for  the  notion 
commonly  received,  that  they  were  the 
personal  insignia  of  the  King  of  Bohemia. 
He  observed  that  the  motto  houmout  is 
rather  a  Flemish,  than  a  German  word,  as 
stated  by  Sir  Harris  ;  that  it  is  a  noun 
substantive,  and  not  an  adjective.  Hooch- 
moet,  or  Hoomoet,  signifies  "  magnani- 
mity de  courage,  courage  hautain,''  ac- 
cording to  Meliema,  in  bis  Promptuaire 
Francois- Flam  eng.  Instead  of  regarding 
this  word  and  ich  dibn  as  two  separate 
mottoes,  he  was  inclined,  from  the  evi- 
dence adduced  by  Sir  Harris,  to  consider 
them  as  forming  one  complete  motto,  as 
written  in  full  by  Edward  himself,  in  tbe 


is  here  given.  He  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation  of  the  whole  motto, 
"  Hi<h  spirit  I  serve,''  or,  less  literally, 
"  I  obey  the  dictates  of  magnanimity." 
This  conjecture  may  serve  to  explain  the 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  prince's  will, 
which  makes  no  mention  of  ich  dien,  for, 
the  escutcheons  being  arranged  on  his 
tomb  in  alternate  order,  the  motto  was 
merely  divided,  and  houmoct  ich  oiei* 
may  be  read  thrice  in  succession,  above 
the  six  escutcheons  on  either  side.  Mr. 
Planche!  cited,  as  analogous  examples,  the 
Percy  motto,  "  Esperance  en  Dieu,"  po- 
Gent.  Mac.  Vol.  XXVI. 


pularly  known  as  esperance  ;  the  motto 
or  posy  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, on  his  second  marriage,  "  Aultre 
n'auray,  Dame  Isabeau,  tant  que  vivray," 
usually  given  as  simply  avltre  n'avray; 
or  the  war-cry  of  Crequy,  which  occurs 
abbreviated  in  like  manner.  In  point  of 
construction,  be  remarked  that  the  prince's 
motto  has  its  parallel  in  that  of  the  earls 
of  Pembroke,  "  Ung  je  servirai."  He 
considered  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Harris,  that  the  feathers  were  possibly 
derived  from  the  county  of  Ostrevant.  a* 
very  valuable,  and  conjectured  that  some 
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supposed  resemblance  between  the  words 
Ottmce  and  Ostrevant  might  have  led  to 
the  selection  of  ostrich  feathers  as  the 
symbol  of  that  province,  the  arms  of  which 
have  not  bean  recorded. 

John  Britton,  esq.  F.S.A.  sent  for  ex- 
hibition two  volumes  containing  sketches 
of  cathedrals,  churches,  architectural,  re- 
mains, costume,  and  antiquities,  being 
portions  of  a  series  of  thirty-seven  volumes 
of  drawings  made  by  the  late  John  Carter, 
between  the  years  1764  and  1817,  each 
volume  comprising  the  sketches  of  a  year. 
Mr.  Britton  also  exhibited  nineteen  sketches 
by  the  same  artist,  representing  monu- 
ments in  Hereford  Cathedral. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  communicated,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  illustrative  remarks 
on  a  gold  ornament,  forwarded  for  exhi- 
bition to  the  Society  by  Miss  Gurney.  It 
is  an  ornament  composed  of  an  ancient 
cast  from  a  gold  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  rudely  set  in  gold,  with  a  loop 
for  suspension,  aud  portions  of  red  glass 
or  stone  Bet  in  a  double  row  around  the 
coin.  The  diameter  of  this  medallion 
measures  an  inch  and  a  half ;  it  was  found 
upon  the  beach  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  be- 
tween Bacton  and  Mundesley,  in  January 
last.  Three  looped  ornaments  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  ;  one  ex- 
hibits a  genuine  coin  of  the  elder  Philip, 
A.o.  244,  another  is  set  with  a  coin  of 
Posthumus ;  these  have  loops  behind,  and 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  fastenings,  or 
fibulae.  The  third  had  been  a  pendant 
jewel,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  cast  of  a 
coin  of  Valens,  and  a  border  of  portions 
of  gla.H.s,  in  like  manner  as  the  medallion 
found  in  Norfolk.  Similar  ornaments, 
formed  with  Roman  coins,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  at  Paris.  The 
specimens  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  Miss  Gurney  remarked  that  the 
Danes  had  the  practice  of  imitating  By- 
zantine medals,  as  shewn  by  the  curious 
ornaments  represented  in  the  publications 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Archaeology  at 
Copenhagen ;  these,  however,  although 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  character  when  compared  with 
the  medallions  in  question.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  this  inquiry,  Sir  Henry  had  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Worsaae,  the  eminent 
antiquary  of  Copenhagen,  who  informed 
him  that  some  Roman  gold  coins,  set 
within  ornamented  circles  of  the  same 
metal,  exist  there,  but  that  the  greater 
number  of  such  ornaments  are  of  the 
bracteate  kind,  ornamented  with  rude 
figures,  or  Byzantine  coins,  ranging  from 
the  last  bait  of  the  fifth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighth.  In  the  account  of 
the  Vseringers,  or  body-guard  of  nortbmen 


in  the  service  of  the  Emperors  at  Constan- 
tinople, as  given  by  Mr.  Laing,  in  his 
versiou  of  the  Heimskringla,  some  curious 
information  is  given  regarding  the  de- 
posits of  coins  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
Cufic  coins  and  gold  ornaments,  apparently 
of  Eastern  workmanship,  discovered  in 
Norway,  and  supposed  to  be  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  Vseringers.  Mr.  Wor- 
snae's  notices  of  ancient  Northern  orna- 
ments, given  in  his  work  entitled  "  Dane  - 
marks  Vorzeit,"  throw  further  light  upon 
this  curious  subject.  He  describes  gold 
rings  for  the  neck  adorned  with  plates 
inlaid  with  coloured  glass,  or  hung  round 
with  gold  bracteates,  or  thin  plates  stamped 
on  one  side  with  the  imitation  of  some 
foreign  coin.  Runic  legends  occasionally 
are  found  in  the  margin.  The  gold  brac- 
teates have  been  found  varying  in  dimen- 
sion from  half  an  iuch  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  The  medallion  exhibited  to  the 
Society  by  Miss  Gurney  has  been  pre- 
sented by  her  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
will  be  deposited  in  the  collection  of 
National  Antiquities,  which  is  in  the 
course  of  formation. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  com- 
municated some  observations  on  the  claim 
of  Hard  wick  Hall,  Derbyshire,  to  bare 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  the  captive 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  in  reference  to  the 
inquiry  of  Prince  LabanofT,  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  Society  by  the 
President,  on  a  recent  occasion.  Hardwick, 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, is  situate  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Cbatsworth,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Sheffield,  places  where  much  of  the  time 
of  Mary's  captivity  was  spent.  The  house 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  perfect  existing 
specimens  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility 
of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  printed 
books,  as  well  as  local  tradition,  have 
stoutly  asserted  the  fact  of  the  Queen's 
residence  there.  Her  daily  movements, 
however,  were  traced  by  Mr.  Hunter  from 
the  time  of  her  landing  in  Cumberland  to 
her  final  scene  at  Fotheringhay,  and  be 
observes  that  Mary  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Cumberland,  May  16,  1568.  there  is 
nothing  amongst  the  numerous  written 
memorials  of  her  time  that  can  be  con- 
strued into  a  recognition  that  Mary  visited 
Hardwick  (unless  she  rode  there  in  a 
morning  when  staying  at  Winfield  Manor), 
and  the  strictness  with  which  she  was  con- 
fined renders  it  highly  improbable  that  she 
could  ever  have  been  there.  The  tradition 
of  the  house  alone  is  in  favour  of  such  a 
notion ;  and  this  cannot  be  traced  for 
much  more  than  a  century.  There  is  even 
every  probability  that  the  present  house 
was  not  in  existence  during  Mary's  life- 
time, but  was  erected  by  the  Countess  of 
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Shrewsbury  subsequently  to  her  widowhood 
in  1590.  The  date  1599  is  inscribed  on 
the  door  of  one  of  the  very  rooms  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Queen. 
Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  it  was 
in  the  older  mansion  still  remaining,  in 
which  Mary  resided  ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Hardwick  Hall,  although  it 
seems  to  have  no  chira  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  her  residences,  may  still  serve  as 
an  example  of  what  the  houses  were  (now 
destroyed)  in  which  her  captivity  wrw 
passed.  Of  Sheffield  Castle  nothing  now 
remains ;  Sheffield  Manor  and  Winfit  Id 
Manor  exist  in  ruins ;  and  the  house  at 
C'hatsworth  which  received  ber  has  been 
replaced  by  a  more  magnificent  fabric. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Hartshorne's  de- 
scription of  Roman  remains  discovered  in 
Northamptonshire  on  the  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  then  concluded. 
During  the  spring  of  1844,  the  first  dis- 
covery occurred  at  a  spot  between  Wang- 
ford  and  King's  Cliffe,  upon  the  western 
side  of  a  wood  called  Bedford  Purlieus, 
near  to  a  road  which  may  not  improbably 
be  considered  as  a  vicinal  way  communi- 
cating with  the  Ermine  Street,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castor,  Chesterton,  and 
other  places  of  Roman  occupation.  Two 
small  statues  were  found,  deprived  of  the 
heads  and  feet ;  both  were  in  the  same 
attitude,  holding  whips,  and  clad  in  short 
tunics.  They  were  formed  of  a  compact 
shelly  oolite,  apparently  the  material 
foaod  near  the  place,  known  by  the  name 
of  Barnacle -rag.  With  these  were  disin- 
terred a  large  globular  earthen  vase,  de- 
signated by  Mr.  Hartsbome  a.s  au  obren- 
darium,  used  for  sepulchral  purposes.  It 
contained  human  bones,  and  numerous 
fragments  of  glass  and  pottery,  with  two 
elegant  patera?  of  Saraian  ware;  one  of 
those  small  glass  vessels  usually  called 
lachrymatories  ;  another  glass  vessel  of 
unusual  form,  being  a  simpulum .-  and  a 
fictile  vase  decorated  with  figures  in  re- 
lief. This  remarkable  specimen  of  earth, 
enwarc  was  formed  of  the  clay  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  the  ground  was  of  a  black  colour ; 
the  subjects  represented  upon  it  were 
combats  with  animals,  most  elaborately 
wrought.  The  whole  of  these  curious 
remains  formed,  as  Mr.  Hartshorne  sup- 
posed, a  portion  of  a  Roman  buatum. 
The  two  statues  might  have  been  intended 
to  represent  the  propitiatory  Dii  rn/er», 
or  possibly  Tisiphone  and  Hecate ;  he 
was,  however,  disposed  to  regard  them  as 
emblematical  decorations  of  the  tomb, 
figures  of  the  Social  Manes,  destined  to 
be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  sepulchral 
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amphora.  Mr.  Hartshorne  proceeded  to 
notice  the  Roman  remains  found  at  Sib- 
son,  now  called  the  Wansford  Station,  in 
the  spring  of  1845  They  consisted  of  a 
mutilated  statue  of  Hercules  rather  above 
the  natural  size,  a  torso  of  Apollo,  and  a 
statue  of  Minerva  Custos,  of  the  size  of 
nature ;  the  Gorgon's  head  decorated  her 
breast,  a  circular  shield  appeared  at  ber 
side,  on  which  her  left  band  rested,  whilst 
with  thi  ri^ht  she  grasped  a  sceptre. 
These  statues,  as  well  as  the  pair  dis- 
covered at  Bedford  Purlieus,  were  formed 
of  the  Barnack-rug,  the  stone  of  the  dis- 
trict; they  are  specially  interesting  as 
being  the  only  examples  of  Roman  sculp- 
ture of  the  kind,  hitherto  found  in  Bri- 
tain. The  (act  that  these  works  were  ex- 
ecuted on  the  spot  is  likewise  important, 
and  supplies  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  progress  ani  state  of 
Roman  art  in  one  of  its  most  important 
colonies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  said,  he  was  ph  ased  to  find 
that  this  interesting  discovery  had  again 
been  brought  before  the  Society ;  for  in 
1844  drawings  of  the  chief  sculptures, 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Canter- 
bury congress  of  the  British  Archaeologi- 
cal Association,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Society  by  the  Central  Committee, 
but  were  unnoticed  in  the  Archssologia. 
He  trusted  Mr.  Hartshorne  would  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Artis,  of  Castor,  who 
had  noticed  fragments  of  other  statues 
unmentioned  by  him.  One  of  these  Mr. 
Smith  believed  had  formed  part  of  a  group 
of  the  Uete  Matres,  Dese  Campestres,  or 
M  aires  Domestics,  a  triune  divinity,  re- 
presented usually  as  three  seated  female 
figures,  holding  in  their  laps  baskets  of 
fruit.  A  portion  of  a  similar  group  had 
been  discovered  in  London  (figured  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archssol.  Association,  i. 
247)  and  was  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
neglected  state  in  the  City  Stoneyard. 
Another  piece  of  sculpture  found  in  the 
Bedford  Purlieus,  but  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  had  been  exhibited  last  year 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Artis.  Mr.  Smith 
then  gave  reasons  for  questioning  whether 
these  sculptures  had  ever  been  applied  to 
or  intended  for  sepulchral  purposes ;  and 
concluded  his  remarks  by  alluding  to  an 
engraving  he  had  noticed  in  some  Italian 
work  of  a  Roman  funeral  procession,  in 
which  the  chief  mourner  was  represented 
holding  to  his  eyes  two  small  bottles  re- 
sembling the  well-known  lachrymatories. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the 
summer  vacation,  to  meet  again,  Nov.  19. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  or  Lords. 

June  23.  Id  committee  on  the  Customs 
Bill,  on  the  second  clause,  relating  to  the 
Timber  Duties,  being  proposed,  Lord 
Stanley  moved  its  omission,  as  it  invoked 
an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  revenue.  Their 
lordships  divided,  and  the  numbers  were— 
For  the  clause,  64  ;  against  it,  62 :  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  clause,  2. 

On  the  following  day  the  committee 
was  resumed,  when  several  of  the  items 
gave  rise  to  discussion,  and  on  some  their 
lordships  divided.  On  the  articles  "  Butter 
and  Cheese"  being  proposed,  the  Earl  of 
J/ardwicke  moved  that  they  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  act.  He  said 
the  reduction  of  10#.  a  cwt.  would  take 
away  from  the  cottier  farmers  of  Ireland 
no  less  than  500,000/.  a  year.  The 
committee  divided— For  the  motion,  33  ; 
against  it,  50 :  majority  for  the  retention 
of  tbe  articles,  17.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond moved  tbe  omission  of  "  Hops," 
which  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  afterwards  re- 
presented the  depressed  and  declining  state 
of  the  Silk  manufacturers  and  weavers  in 
this  country,  and  moved  tbe  omission  of 
the  article  from  the  schedule.  The  com- 
mittee then  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were — For  the  amendment,  50;  against 
it,  "5  :  majority  against  the  amendment, 
25. 

July  16.  On  the  report  of  the  Har- 
dingk  and  Gouoh  Annuity  Bills  being 
brought  up,  tbe  Marquess  of  Lansdoicne 
moved  that  the  Bills  should  be  restored  to 
their  original  state  (see  p.  80).  On  no 
previous  occasion  had  a  larger  provision 
been  made  than  that  granted  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge in  the  original  bill,  nor  would  any 
objection  have  been  made  to  it  if  the  name 
of  the  East  India  Company  had  not  been 
introduced.  It  was  discreet  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  the  Lower  House,  which  had, 
at  all  times,  claimed  tbe  peculiar  right  of 
voting  moneys ;  and  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  Lady  Hardinge,  inti- 
mating, on  behalf  of  Lord  Hardinge  and 
his  family,  their  perfect  satisfaction  with 
the  amount  of  the  provision,  and  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  introduced.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Brougham 
declared  that  their  opinion  remained  un- 


changed, and  considered  that  Parliament 
was  about  to  pass  a  paltry  saving  law,  be- 
cause the  East  India  Company  had  thought 
tit  to  award  a  pension.  The  House  divided, 
when  the  numbers  were  — For  the  original 
bills,  47 ;  for  the  amendment,  18  :  ma- 
jority 29. 

House  of  Commons. 

June  24.  Sir  De  Lacy  Event  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Par  li  a  me  start 
Electors  and  Frekmkm's  Bill.  Its 
principal  object  was  to  repeal  what  are 
popularly  termed  the  rate-paying  clauses 
of  tbe  Reform  Act,  which  require,  as  a 
condition  of  exercising  the  franchise,  that 
parties  should  discharge  all  rates  and  taxes 
due  to  the  6th  of  April  on  or  before  tbe 
21st  of  tbe  following  July.  He  wished 
to  mitigate  tbe  effect  of  that  clause  by 
changing  tbe  dates  contained  in  it,  so  that 
parties  should  only  be  required,  on  or  be- 
fore the  21st  of  July,  to  pay  the  rates  and 
taxes  due  on  the  1 1  th  of  October  pre- 
ceding. The  Attorney- General  op  posed  the 
Bill.  The  House  divided,  and  the  numbers 
were — For  the  second  reading,  53  ;  against 
it,  94  :  majority  against  tbe  Bill,  41. 

The  House  having  gone  into  committee 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
Sir  R.  H.  InglU  objected  to  all  its  clauses, 
as  calculated  to  give  the  Church  of  Rome 
such  advantages  as  the  Protestant  con- 
stitution of  this  country  could  not  safely 
grant ;  be  moved  that  Mr.  Greene  do  now 
leave  the  chair,  and  report  progress.  Sir 
/.  Graham  thought  the  measure  altogether 
so  objectionable,  that  he  would  vote  for 
Sir  R.  Inglis's  amendment.  The  com- 
mittee divided,  and  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  motion,  120 ;  against  it,  80.  -The 
Bill  was  consequently  lost. 

June  29.  Sir  R.  Peel  notified  to  tbe 
House  that,  in  consequence  of  the  position 
in  which  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  placed,  by  the  vote  of  the  House 
refusing  to  grant  to  ministers  those  powers 
which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  re- 
pression of  outrage  and  for  the  protection 
of  life  in  Ireland,  her  Majesty's  servants 
had  deemed  it  their  duty  to  tender  their 
resignation.  The  ex- Premier's  speech  was, 
however,  rather  one  of  triumph  than 
apology.    He  defended  his  intentions  to- 
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wards  Ireland  ;  and  gloried  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  free  trade  in  corn,  whilst  he 
assigned  the  chief  praise  of  this  important 
revolution  to  the  talents  and  energy  of 
Richard  Cobden.  At  the  ume  time  be 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the 
settlement  of  our  disputes  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  respecting  Oregon. 

July  15.  Mr.  H*me  moved  the  sec  ond 
reading  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill. 
As  serious  objections  bad  been  taken  to 
this  measure,  he  thought  he  should  best 
fulfil  the  object  in  view  by  merely  retain- 
ing those  clauses  which  secured  the  ac- 
countability of  those  who  bad  charge  of 
public  money.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
Mouse,  after  the  expense  which  had  been 
incurred  in  inquiries,  to  have  some  accounts 
available  that  would  show  how  the  reve- 
nues of  eac  h  trust  had  been  expended.  It 


was  not  his  intention  to  include  the  Bible 
Society,  and  other  religious  trusts  or  chari- 
ties where  the  founders  were  alive,  but 
those  only  where  the  individuals  were  dead. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  was  to  secure  the 
accountability  of  persona  intrusted  with 
public  moneys.— Sir  George  Grey  should 
not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  the  House  must 
not  suppose  that  this  was  a  substitute  for 
another  bill,  which  bad  been  thrown  out  in 
the  other  House,  or  for  a  more  general 
measure.  —  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  protested 
ngainst  the  assumption  of  the  principle 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  every  charitable  body. 
He  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  The  House  di- 
vided— For  the  second  reading,  42 ;  against 
it,  12 :  majority  for  the  bill  30. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  Oregon  question  is  at  last  settled. 
The  Senate  debated  the  subject  during 
the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  June  with 
closed  doors ;  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
they  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  forty- one  to 
fourteen,  to  advise  the  President  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment upon  the  terms  offered. 

"  Art.  1.  Fixes  the  territorial  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on 
the  line  of  49  degrees,  till  it  reaches  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  and  then  through  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  ocean,  which  gives  to 
Great  Britain  Vancouver's  Island. — Art 
2.  Declares  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River,  up  to  where  it  strikes  the  line  of 
49  degrees,  to  be  free  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  during  the  continuance  of 
its  charter  [until  1863].— Art.  3.  The 
rivers,  ports,  and  harbours  north  of  49 
degrees  to  be  free  to  the  commerce  of  both 
nations. — Art.  4.  Indemnity  for  the  forts 
and  trading  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  south  of  49  degrees  and  of  the 
Americans  north  of  the  same,  if  any  there 
be. — Art.  5.  Indemnity  for  private  pro- 
perty of  citizens  or  subjects  who  may  be 
south  or  north  of  49  degrees  if  they  wish 
to  retire  within  their  own  territory.  ' 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  most  calamitous  fire  broke  out  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  June,  and  destroyed  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  town.   Two  whole  streets, 


nearly  a  mile  long,  were  burned  down, 
besides  detsched  buildings,  extensive 
stores  on  the  wharfs,  and  nearly  every 
public  building  in  tbe  place.  Twelve 
thousand  persons  were  left  houseless,  and 
tbe  loss  of  property  is  supposed  to  exceed 
a  million  sterling.  The  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  ravages  made  by  the  fire  re- 
sulted from  the  town  having  been  con- 
structed principally  of  wood,  and  from 
the  number  of  oil- stores  and  melting- 
shops.  Tbe  flames  seemed  actually  to 
leap  from  roof  to  roof,  and  the  noise  of 
tbe  burning  mass  could  be  compared  to 
nothing  except  the  roaring  of  the  cataract 
of  Niagara.  Tbe  fire  commenced  in  the 
workshop  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  in  a 
short  time  spread  in  all  directions.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  arrest  the  conflagra- 
tion by  blowing  op  some  of  the  houses  in 
its  path,  but  without  effect,  while  one 
artilleryman  was  killed,  and  another  was 
dreadfully  mutilated.  By  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  nearly  the  whole  town  was  in 
ashes.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  were  in 
great  danger,  and  three  of  them  actually 
caught  fire.  They  all  slipped  their  moor- 
ings, and  fortunately  escaped  with  little 
damage.  From  the  numbers  of  people 
requiring  food  and  shelter,  the  distress 
was  very  great. 

CANADA. 

On  the  12th  June  a  most  calamitous 
fire  broke  out  in  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Quebec.  At  the  close  of  an  exhibition  of 
"  chemical  dioramas/'  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
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a  cnmphinc  hmp  was  overset,  and  the 
st. i Re  at  once  enveloped  in  flames.  In  an 
incredibly  short  apace  of  time  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  waa  one 
sheet  of  flame.  The  staircase  communi- 
cating with  the  boxes  was  a  steep  one, 
and  it  appears  to  have  fallen  from  the 
weight  of  those  who  crowded  upon  it.  As 
far  back  as  could  be  seen  was  a  aea  of 
heads,  of  writhing  bodies  and  outstretched 
arms.  The  flumes  at  the  time  were  above 
and  around  them ;  human  aid  was  of 
no  avail,  and  in  five  minutes  the  mass 
of  human  being*  who  had  but  a  short 
interval  previous  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  full  and  active  life  were  either  burnt 
or  smothered  to  death.  The  next  day 
forty -six  bodies  were  recovered  from  the 
ruins,  and  two  other  persons  were  miss- 
ing. Among  the  sufferers  were  Alexander 
Stewart  Scott,  esq.  Clerk  of  the  Appeals, 
and  Miss  Ray,  to  whom  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  Lieut.  Hamilton  of 
the  14th  Regt. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  Caff res  have  again  risen  against 
the  burghers,  or  farmers,  in  this  country, 
and  have  attacked  the  northern  capital  of 
Graham's  town.  The  first  fighting  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  continued 
for  the  next  two  days.    Martial  law  was 

£ reclaimed  for  the  whole  colony,  and  the 
urgber  force  was  summoned  from  every 
district.  Levies  of  Hottentots  were  also 
made,  and  organized  into  provisional  com- 
panies. In  the  meantime,  large  partiea 
of  Caff  res  entered  the  colony  both  from 
above  and  below,  murdering  stragglers 
and  couriers  on  the  roads,  driving  off 
cattle,  and  burning  the  detached  farm- 
houses. So  fierce  and  resolute  are  the 
savages,  that  the  struggle  is  for  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  frontier.  They  are  un- 
fortunately much  better  provided  with  fire- 
Ai"tu 8  ttitttt  heretofore* 


INDIA. 

One  of  the  most  triumphant  proces- 
sions known  in  the  history  of  modern  war- 
fare has  been  passing  through  India.  The 
Governor-General  ordered  that  the  220 
guns  captured  by  the  army  of  the  Sutlej 
on  the  field  of  battle,  during  the  recent 
operations  of  the  Sikh  army,  should  be 
conveyed  to  Delhi,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  36  guns  subsequently  surrendered, 
making  a  total  of  256  pieces  of  ordnance. 
They  proceeded  thence  through  Agra, 
Cawnpore,  and  Allahabad,  to  Benares, 
and  thence  through  Patna  and  Moor- 
shedabud,  to  Calcutta.  At  each  station 
selected  for  the  park  of  the  captured  and 
surrendered  guns,  the  troops  off  duty 
were  assembled,  and  the  officer  command- 
ing caused  it  to  be  briefly  explained  to 
the  men  that  220  of  these  guns  were 
captured  by  their  comrades  in  the  battles 
of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshab,  Alliwal,  and 
Sobraon.  within  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
from  the  first  action  fought  in  December 
to  the  last  fought  on  the  10th  February, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  guns, 
36  in  number,  were  surrendered  by  the 
remnant  of  the  Sikh  army  at  Lahore,  after 
the  British  army  bad  occupied  the  citadel 
of  that  town,  on  the  22d  February. 

Preparations  are  going  forward  for 
haviug  the  Meeanee  Column  cast  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  44  brass  guns  of  various  sizes 
sent  from  Scinde  have  been  destined  for 
the  purpose.  The  column  is  to  be  130 
feet  in  height,  including  the  plinth,  base, 
shaft,  capit.il,  and  a  figure  of  Britannia 
19  feet  in  height,  which,  with  a  pedestal 
of  7  feet,  ia  to  surmount  the  whole.  The 
design  was  drawn  by  Colonel  Wadding- 
ton,  of  the  Bombay  engineers.  The 
column  is  to  be  of  the  florid  Corinthian 
order,  and  its  shaft  GO  feet  in  height,  and 
7  feet  in  diameter.  The  figure  will  be  of 
brass  gilt.  This  column  is  destined  to 
adorn  Bombay,  and  will  be  erected  on  the 
esplanade  near  the  Wellesley  statue. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


July  2.  The  Com  Law  League  held 
its  closing  meeting  at  Manchester,  after 
having  existed  seven  years,  aod  now  ac- 
complished its  object  in  the  prospective 
abolition  of  the  Corn-laws.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  sum  in  hand, 
amounting  to  about  10,000/.  was  voted  to 
the  chairman,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  who 
had  attended  the  meetings  of  the  council 
1361  times.  At  a  subsequeat  meeting  at 
Manchester  on  the  same  day  a  public 


subscription  was  opened  to  present  Mr. 
Cobden  with  a  testimonial,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  to  the  amount  of  100,000/. 
The  newspaper  called  MThe  League"  has 
at  the  same  time  ceased  from  publication. 

Change  of  Minutry.  On  Saturday  the 
27th  June,  Sir  Robert  Peel  left  London 
for  Osborne  House,  in  order  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  her  Majesty.  He  returned 
on  Monday,  when  he  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  who  immediately 
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after  repaired  to  the  Queen,  and  received 
her  Majesty's  commands  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration. The  CabiDet  has  been  sub- 
sequently formed  as  follows  :— 

Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  (Tottenham. 

Pres.  of  the  Council,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Karl  of  Minto. 

Home-office,  Sir  George  Grey. 

Foreign-office,  Vis-count  Paliuerston. 

Colonial-office,  Karl  Grey. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  John  Russell. 

Chancellor  of  the  Excheq.,  Mr.  Charles  Wood. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Campbell. 

Paymaster-General,  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Woods  and  Forests,  Viscount  Morpeth. 

Postmaster  Gen.,  Mara,  of  CUnricarde. 

Board  of  Trade,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Board  of  Control,  Sir  John  Hobhouse. 

Secretary  for  Ireland.  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Labouchere. 

Admiralty,  Rarl  of  Auckland. 

Master  of  the  Mint,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Sbeil. 

June  22.  By  order  of  the  execators  of 
the  late  Mr.  Crock  ford,  the  St.  James'* 
Ctub-home,  St.  James's-street,  better 
known  by  the  title  of  "  Crock  ford's," 
with  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  &c.  was 
brought  to  the  hammer,  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manson  being  the  auctioneers.  The 
first  lot  put  up  was  the  unexpired  lease  of 
twenty-two  years  of  the  building,  which 
was  built  some  few  years  since,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  decoration  of 
the  building  alone  costing  94,000/.  The 
premises  are  held  under  three  leases,  for 
terms  which  expire  at  Michaelmas,  1868, 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  1,400/.,  and  are  insured 
by  the  lessor  at  the  sum  of  11,000/.,  a 
covenant  in  the  lease  also  compelling  the 
lessee  for  the  time  being  to  insure  in  a 
further  sum  of  6.000/.  The  first  offer  for 
the  lease  was  1,000/.,  and  eventually  it 
was  knocked  down  for  2,900/. 

The  ancient  Chapel  at  Kingtland,  op- 
posite the  toll-bar,  has  been  removed  by 
the  sanction  of  the  governors  of  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.  It  was  of  small  size, 
and  is  represented  by  an  engraving  in 
Wilkinson's  "  Londina  Illustrata." 

July  5.  A  temporary  Church  erected 
on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  Camden,  in 
Cantelowe's  road,  Camden-villas  (near 
the  spot  on  which  it  is  intended  to  build  a 
permanent  Church  as  soon  as  the  funds 
can  be  obtained),  was  opened  for  Divine 
service.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Thomas,  for- 
merly the  assistant  Minister  at  Percy 
Chapel,  Bedford- sq.,  is  appointed.  Only 
five  weeks  before  the  spot  was  a  piece  of 
green  sward.  The  Church  is  capable  of 
accommodating  700  persons,  contains  an 
organ,  and  is  prepared  for  warming  and 
lighting  with  gas  when  necessary.  It  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Peter  Thompson,  of 
Limehouse  (including  the  walls  now  re- 
quired by  the  new  Building  Act),  at  the 
cost  of  less  than  400/.  Upwards  of  3,000/. 
is  already  subscribed  for  the  permanent 


church,  but  this  is  only  one-half  of  the 
amount  required. 

July  9.  The  new  Church  of  All 
Saints,  St.  Johns  Wood,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Finchley-road,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Eyre  Arms  Tavern  ;  and  is  a  stone 
building  of  the  early  Gothic  character. 
The  eastern  window  is  of  stained  and 
ground  glass ;  the  reading  desk  and  pul- 
pit of  oak,  carved  by  the  machine  of  Mr. 
T.  Pratt,  of  Bond-street.  The  pews  are 
of  deal,  vurnished  and  polished.  There 
are  1,200  sittings,  of  which  400  are  free. 
There  is  also  a  handsome  organ.  Mr.  T. 
Little  is  the  architect. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The  picturesque  domain  of  Whitenightu, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  submitted  to  public 
competition  by  Mr.  F.  Cbinnock.  on  July 
9,  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Reading.  The 
whole  estate,  including  the  Botanical  and 
American  Gardens,  and  Wilderness,  form- 
ing more  than  284  acres,  was  first  offered 
in  one  lot,  but  no  sufficiently  enterprising 
capitalist  was  met  with.  The  property 
was  then  put  np  in  64  lots.  This  division 
is  expected  to  lead  to  the  erection,  by  the 
several  purchasers,  of  detached  villa  resi- 
dences. The  Wilderness,  comprising  36 
acres  in  extent,  was  disposed  of  in  one  lot, 
and  will,  consequently,  for  the  present 
remain  entire.  Some  portion  of  the  land 
sold  realised  from  150/.  to  200/.  per  acre. 

CORNWALL. 

The  mines  of  this  County  employ  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  entire  population,  and 
produce  the  larger  half  of  all  the  metals 
raised  in  the  kingdom.  The  wages  paid 
from  the  copper  mines  alone  exceed 
500,000/.  annually,  and  the  mineral 
produce  is  of  the  yearly  value  of 
1,500,000/.  The  steam-engines  employed 
at  the  various  mines  consume  annually 
80,000  tons  of  coal.  Mr.  Treffry,  the 
largest  single  mine-owner  in  the  county, 
in  his  extensive  mining  and  other  works, 
has  7000  persons  receiving  from  his  em- 
ployment their  entire  support.  The  mine- 
ral produce  of  the  county  is  not,  however, 
the  only  one  which  administers  largely  to 
the  wants  of  man,  and  supports  a  har  y 
population.  The  fisheries,  situate  on  the 
south-coast,  principally  at  Looe,  Polperro, 
Mevagissey,  Port  Looe,  Falmouth,  and 
Mount's  Bay,  and  on  the  north  coast 
at  St.  Ives,  produce  upon  an  average 
60,000,000  per  annum,  or  21,000  hogs- 
heads of  pilchards — while  last  season  pro- 
duced 100,000,000;  and,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  this  fish  is  not  caught  in  any 
other  spot  than  round  the  Cornish  coast. 
The  price  averages  from  U.  to  1*.  6d.  for 
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136 ;  they  are  a  favourite  food  in  the 
county,  and  are  cured  largely  for  expor- 
tation ;  the  principal  market  is  Italy. 
Two  thousand  tons  of  mackerel  are  taken 
by  these  fisheries  annually. 

CUMBERLAND. 

June  30.  A  new  Church  at  Upperby 
was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  next  day  his  lordship 
consecrated  Renwick  Church,  which  has 
just  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

A  recumbent  effigy  of  the  poet  Southey, 
executed  in  marble,  by  Mr.  Lough,  of 
Newcastle,  has  been  placed  in  Cros- 
thwaite  Church,  at  the  expense  of  James 
Stanger,  esq.  The  costume  is  a  plain 
govrn  or  academical  robes.  The  right 
hand  rests  on  a  volume  by  his  side ;  the 
left  is  placed  on  his  breast.  This  is  the 
third  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Poet,  there  being  a  bust  in  Bristol 
cathedral,  and  another  in  the  Poet's 
Corner  of  Westminster  abbey. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Af ay  14.  The  new  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
at  Gosport,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  edifice  has 
been  raised  principally  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  a  cost  of 
5,000/.  ;  it  contains  800  sittings,  the 
whole  of  which  ore  free,  the  church  being 
endowed  with  150/.  a  year  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  and  50/.  a  year  from 
the  Rectory  of  Alverstoke. 

KENT. 

The  new  fortifications  at  Gravetend,  on 
the  site  of  the  burial-ground  of  the 
chantry  erected  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  are 
rapidly  proceeding.  The  men,  whilst  ex- 
cavating, a  few  weeks  since,  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  magazine  in  the  centre  of 
the  fort,  discovered  many  of  the  skeletons 
of  its  former  occupants.  The  original 
chapel,  though  cased  over  with  modern 
brick -work,  is  still  standing.  It  is  now 
converted  into  the  military  hospital.  In 
the  recent  alterations  necessary  to  such 
conversion,  partitions,  &c.  were  removed, 
which  then  developed  its  original  shape  ; 
it  was  59  feet  long  and  17  feet  7  inches 
in  breadth,  within  the  walls,  and  was 
covered  with  a  coved  roof,  probably  origi- 
nally lined  with  boards.  The  height  of 
the  edifice  from  the  floor  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  cove  was  about  16  feet.  For 
the  additional  defences  now  constructing 
at  Gravesend  there  will  be  required  15  32- 
pounders  of  56  cwt.  on  carriages  with 
dwarf  traversing  platforms.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Thames  the  fortifica- 
tions are  likewise  being  greatly  increased 
and  strengthened,  and  there  will  be  re- 
10 


quired  for  the  additional  defences  at  Til- 
bury Fort  50  32-pounders  of  5U  cwt.  each, 
on  carriages  with  dwarf  traversing  plat- 
forms, and  19  32-pounders  of  33  cwt,  on 
iron  carriages,  making  a  total  of  69  ad- 
ditional guns  for  Tilbury  Fort. 

LANCASHIRE. 

June  23.  A  new  Church  erected  at 
E( worth,  near  the  Sandbach  station  upon 
the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester.  John  Latham,  esq.  of  Bradwell 
Hall,  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
funds  for  its  erection,  as  were  also  Charles 
Ingram  Ford,  esq.  Mrs.  Ford,  and  the 
Misses  Ford.  The  site  was  given  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  dis- 
trict attached  to  the  Church  comprises 
portions  of  the  parishes  of  Sandbach  and 
Warmingham ;  the  Vicar  of  the  former 
and  the  Rector  of  the  latter  jointly  pro- 
viding the  endowment. 

June  26  &  27.  Three  new  Churches 
were  consecrated  near  Mancheater,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  St.  John's, 
Long  tight,  has  been  erected  by  the  Man- 
chester and  Eccles  Church  Building  So- 
ciety, and  cost  upwards  of  4,000/.  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Miss  Marshall,  and  her  brother 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  Penwortham  Hall,  con- 
tributed largely  towards  the  endowment* 
The  Rev.  J.  Dobie  is  appointed  incum- 
bent. This  church  is  in  the  Early-En- 
glish style  of  architecture ;  and  consists 
of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  a  south 
porch,  and  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  south- 
west angle.  The  east  windows  of  the 
chancel  and  the  south  aisles  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  made  by  Mr.  Wille- 
ment,  of  London.  The  glass  in  the  chan- 
cel window  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Marshall, 
and  contains  representations  of  a  number 
of  the  saints.  That  in  the  aisle  window 
is  the  joint  gift  of  Miss  Marshall  and  her 
brother  Mr.  William  Marshall.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Gregan,  whose 
original  design  has  been  considerably 
altered  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
particularly  by  the  addition  of  a  clere- 
story. The  second  Church,  erected  by  C. 
T.  Worsley,  esq.  in  Platt-laoe,  Jtushotme, 
has  cost  3,600/.  The  Rev.  J.  Currie  is 
appointed  incumbent.  St.  Stephen's, 
Audenshaw,  has  cost  about  2,400/.,  the 
site  being  given  by  the  Eail  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington. 

SURREY. 

Mag  18.  The  estate  of  Oatlands,  which 
was,  for  40  years,  the  favourite  residence 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  and  was  latterly  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Hughes  Ball,  was  disposed  of  by 
auction  by  Mr.  Driver.    The  estate  corn- 
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prised  the  mansion,  park,  pleasure-ground, 
several  freehold  farms  and  villa  resi- 
dences, ftc  consisting  of  8*5  acres,  the 
whole  in  the  parish  of  Walton,  being 
tithe-free.  The  estate  was  divided  into 
64  lots  ;  of  this,  336  acres  was  appor- 
tioned for  building  sites,  and  as  these 
abutted  upon  the  line  of  the  South  Wes- 
tern Railway  the  land  fetched  high  pi  ice  - , 
averaging  above  100/.  an  acre.  The  whole 
property  produced  64,496/.,  which  was  ex- 
clusive of  the  timber,  that  was  valued  at 
about  6142/.  The  manor  of  Byfleet  and 
Weybridge,  which  extends  about  10  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  manor  of  Wal- 
ton Leigh,  were  withdrawn. 

SUSSEX. 

A  very  handsome  Fountain  has  been 
erected  upon  the  Steine  at  Brighton  by 
public  subscription,  through  the  perse- 
vering exertions  of  Mr.  Cordy  Burrows, 
a  young  surgeon  resident  upon  the  spot. 
Its  total  height  is  about  32  feet.  The 
reservoir  is  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
three  feet  deep.  From  the  centre  of  the 
reservoir  some  rock-work  rises,  on  which 
are  intertwined  three  dolphins,  cast  from 
a  model  executed  by  Mr.  Pepper,  a  resi- 
dent artist.  These  dolphins  are  seven 
feet  high,  and  their  tails  form  a  platform 
for  the  lower  basin,  which  is  twelve  feet 
4  inc.  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  6  inc. 


deep.  A  pedestal  rising  from  this  sup- 
ports the  upper  basin,  which  is  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  and  above  this  is  a  vase, 
which  forms  the  upper  jet.  It  was  the 
general  impression  that  this  fountain  is 
very  superior  in  effect  to  those  erected  by 
Government  io  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
enclosures  of  the  Steiae  have  been  laid  out 
in  gravel-walks  and  avenues  of  trees,  to 
correspond  with  the  Fountain. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 


June  16.  The  great  Willenhall  estate, 
with  a  rental  of  1 ,550/.  a  year,  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Robins,  at  the  Auction-mart,  for 
51,800  guineas.  Lord  Craven  is  the  pur- 
chaser. The  price  is  equal  to  33J  years' 
purchase. 

WALES. 

Joseph  Bailey,  esq.  M.P.,  of  Glanusk 
Park,  Brecknockshire,  has  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  Langued  Cattte  estate, 
from  Arthur  Macnamara,  esq.  together 
with  the  rest  of  that  gentleman's  property 
in  the  above-named  county,  and  the  ad- 
joining one  of  Radnor.  These  purchases, 
besides  the  manor  and  two  advowsons, 
comprise  upwards  of  six  thousand  acres 
of  enclosed  freehold  land,  in  addition  to 
the  hill  property,  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  thousand  acres. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Umu  30.  East  Middlesex  Militia,  T.  St 
Lesrer  Alcock,  esq.  to  be  Major. 

June  10.  Westminster  Militia,  Major  E.  K. 
Ba?ot  to  be  Lieut  -Colonel. 

June  23.  First  West  York  Militia,  Lord 
Wharncliffie  to  he  Colonel-Commander. 

June  24.  Lieut. -Gen.  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, K.C.B.  (Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,)  to  be  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  Most  Ho- 
nourable Order. 

June  25.  Charles  Phillips,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  in  the  room  of 
David  Pollock,  esq.  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay. 

June  26.  Clinton  George  Dawkins,  esq.  to 
be  Consul  General  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
States  and  the  Austrian  Territories  on  the 
Adriatic— James  Macaulay  Hijrginson,  esq  to 
be  Governor  and  Commander  in  ChW  of  An- 
tigua, Montserrat  and  Barbuda,  St.  Christo- 
pher, Nevis,  Anguilla,  the  Virgin  Inlands,  and 
Dominica.— Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey, 
K.C.B.  to  be  Lieut. -Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 
—Royal  Artillery,  Capt.  and  brevet  Major  Ar- 
chibald White  Hope  to  be  Lieut.-CoJ.-Royal 
Engineers,  Lieut-Colonel  Kdward  Matson  to 
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be  Assist.-Adjt.-General  — Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners,  brevet  Major  James  Lynn,  Royal  Eng. 
to  be  Adjt. 

June  27.  Lord  Frauds  Egerton  created 
Viscount  Brackley,  of  Brack  ley,  co.  North- 
ampton, and  Earl  of  Ellestnere,  of  Ellesmere. 
co.  Salop.  —  To  be  Baronets  of  the  United 
Kingdom:  The  Right  Hon. Thomas  Frankland 
Lewis,  of  Harptoncourt,  co.  Radnor ;  John  So- 
merset Pakington,  of  Westwood-park,  co.  of 
Worcester,  esq.:  John  Gladstone,  of  Fasque 
and  Balfour, co.  Kincardine,  est]. ;  James  Weir 
Hogg,  of  Upper  Grosvenor-st.  'Middlesex, 
esq. ;  William  Feildcn,  of  Feniscowfes,  co.  Lan- 
caster, esq. ;  William  Verner,  of  Verner's- 
bridge,  co.  Armagh,  and  of  Inismagh,  co. 
Tyrone,  esq.;  Sir  Moses  Montetlore,  of  Ea>t 
Cliffe-lodge.  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  knt  — The 
Marquess  of  Douglas  to  be  Knight  Marshal 
of  Scotland  —Major-Gen.  Sir  Patrick  Ross, 

G.  C.M.G.  to  be  Governor  of  St.  Helena.— Wm. 
Tbos.  Denison,  esq.  Capt.  R.  Eng.  to  be  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.— The  Hon. 
Frederick  William  Adolphus  Brnce— to  be 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Newfoundland.— Murrell 
Robinson  Robinson.esq.  to  be  Second  Assistant 
Surveyor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Daniel 

H.  O.  Gordon,  esq.  to  be  Chief  Justice  for  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Sinclair  Bryan,  esq.  to  be 
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I  Aug. 


Treasurer  for  the  said  Islands.— Lieut.  Colonel* 

tlarry  Shakespeare  Phillips,  53d  Foot ,  Thomas 
larte  Franks,  10th  Foot ;  George  Lenox  Davis, 
9th  Foot;  John  Rowland  Smyth,  16th  Lan. 
cers;  Christopher  Godbv,  36th  Bengal  N.  Inf. ; 
Christopher  Dixon  Wilkinson,  63d  Bengal  N. 
Inf  *,  Robert  Adrian  Stedman,  1st  Bengal  Cav. ; 
Nicholas  Penny,  69th  Bengal  N.  Inf.  ;  John 
Armstrong  Thompson,  53d  Bengal  N.  Inf.; 
Henry  John  Wood,  Bengal  Art. :  James  Alex- 
ander, Bengal  Art. ;  Joseph  Nash,  43rd  Bengal 
Light  Inf.;  John  Theophilus  Lane,  Bengal 
Art. ;  Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  Bengal 
Art. ;  Frederick  Abbott,  Bengal  Kng. ;  George 
Simson  Laurenson,  Bengal  Art.;  and  Major 
Henry  Forster.  Commanding  the  Shekawattee 
Brigade,  to  be  Companions  nf  the  Bath. 

June  29.  Royal  Artillery,  brevet  Col.  W. 
G.  Power  to  be  Colonel ;  brevet  Major  John 
Louis  Smith,  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel. 

July  3.  Lieut  -Colonels  Henry  Despard,  99th 
Foot,  and  Robert  Henry  Wynyard,  58th  Foot, 
to  be  Companions  of  the  Bath. 

July  6  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  K  G. 
to  be  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council ;  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Wood  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council;  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  to  be  Lord  High  Chancellor;  the  Earl 
of  Minto,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  Earl  Grey, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Grey,  Bart,  to  be  three  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  the 
Ruht  Hon.  Charles  Wood,  Chancellor  and 
Under  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer;  the  Earl 
of  Besborough,  Ueutenant-General  and  Ge- 
neral-Governor of  Ireland ;  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations;  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster; 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Wood,  Viscount  Ebrington,  the  O'Conor  Don, 
William  Gibson  Craig,  esq.,  and  Henry  Rich, 
esq.  to  be  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  Secretary  at  War; 
Andrew  Rutherfurd,  esg.  Advocate  for  Scot- 
land; and  Thomas  Maitland,  esq.  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland ;  the  Rev.  John  MacLeod, 
D.D.  to  be  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools  for  Scotland. 

July  7.  The  Karl  of  Auckland  G.C.B.,  Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  William  Parker.  G  C  B.,  Rear-Adm. 
J.  W.  Deans  Dundas;  Maurice  F.  F.  Berkeley, 
esq.  Cap:.  R  N.,  Lord  John  Hay,  C.B.  Capt. 
R.N..  and  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  to  be  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.— The  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  to  be  Mistress  of  the  Robes;  Earl 
Spencer  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Household  ;  Lord  Edward  G.  F.  Howard 
to  be  Vice-Chamberlain;  Lord  Marcus  Hill, 
Comptroller;  Earl  Fortescue,  Ijord  Steward: 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  to  be  Chief  Equerry  and 
Clerk  Marshal  to   Her  Majesty  ;  Viscount 
Morpeth,  Alexander  Milne,  esq.  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Alexander  Gore,  to  be  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  Land  Re- 
venues, Works,  and  Buildings  ;  the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde.  to  be  Postmaster-General ;  the 
Right  Hon  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  Master  and 
Worker  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint ;  and  the  Right 
Hon.Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  Paymaster- 
General— Henry  James  Perry,  esq.  Barrister- 
at-Law,  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  act 
in  the  prosecution  of  flats  in  bankruptcy  (at 
Liverpool).— 50th  Foot,  Capt.  G.  M.  Tew  to  be 
Major. — Brevet,  to  be  Majors  in  the  Army* 
Capt.  H.  S.  Rowan,  R.  Art.,  Cant.  C.  Lewis, 
80th  Foot.  Capt.  H.  Matson,  58th  Foot,  Capt. 

A.  W.  Reed,  98th  Foot,  Capt.  R.  Denny,  58th 
Foot,  Capt.  W.  B.  Marlow,  R.  Eng.,  Capt.  W. 

B.  Langford,  It.  Mar.,  and  Capt.  H.  R  B. 
Wilmot,  R,  Art.-The  Rev.  G.  R-  Gleig,  M.A. 
Principal  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  to  be  Chap- 
lain General  to  the  Forces  ;  the  Rev.  C.  Green. 


M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hare,  M.A.  to  be  Chap- 
lains to  the  Forces.— Hospital  Staff,  Surgeon  J. 
M'Andrew.  M.D.  from  the  40th  Foot,  to  be  Staff 
Surgeon  of  the  first  class. 

July  8.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  Bart,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 
for  the  Affairs  of  India. —  Hie  Marquess  of  An- 
glesey,  K  G.  and  G.C  B.  to  be  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance ;  Colonel  C.  R.  Fox.  to  be  Sun 
reyor  of  the  Ordnance;  and  Colonel  the  Hon. 
Geo.  Anson,  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance. — Charles 
Duller,  esq.  to  be  Advocate-General. — Earl 
Spencer,  Lord  Edward  G.  F.  Howard,  and  the 
Ri^ht  Hon.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  Right  Hon.  T.  M. 
Gibson,  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

July  10.  30th  Foot,  brevet  Lieut.-Col-  H.  8. 
Ormond  to  be  Lieut. -Colon el;  brevet  Major  J. 
G.  Geddes  to  be  Major  —10th  Foot,  Capt  T.  J. 
Valiant  to  be  Major.— 74ih  Foot,  Major  J.  For- 
dyce  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel ;  Capt.  the  Hon.  T. 
O'Grady  to  be  .Major. 

July  11.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  be  Master 
of  the  Horse.— Mid  Lothian  Yeomanry,  Capt. 
Wm.  Ramsay  Ramsay,  to  be  Major. 


To  be  Under-Secretaries  of  State— Home 
Department,  Rt.  Hon.  E.J,  Stanley :  Foreign, 
Sir  W.  Somerville,  Bart.  ;  Colonial,  Benjamin 
Hawes,  esq.  M.P. 

To  be  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,— 
John  Parker,  esq.  and  H.  Tufnell,  esq. 

To  be  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,-H.  G. 
Ward,  esq. 

To  lie  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Control,— 
G.  S.  Byng,  esq.  and  T.  Wyse,  esq. 

Private  Secretaries, — Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
and  the  Hon  George  Keppel  to  Lord  John 
Russell ;  Capt.  the  Hon.  Grey  to  Earl  Gn-y  ; 
G.  C.  Cornwall,  esq.  to  the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde. 

Ireland.  To  be  Lord  Chancellor.  Rt.  Hon. 
•  M.  Brady;  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Rt.  Hon  D.  R. 
Pigot ;  Attorney  -  General,  Richard  Moore, 
esq  ;  Solicitor-General,  James  H.  Monahan, 
esq  ;  Counsel  to  Government,  John  Hatcheli, 
esq.  Q.C.;  Under -Secretary  of  State,  T.  S. 
Redington,esq. 

Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land: Mr.  Prittie  to  be  Chamberlain:  Capt. 
Williams,  Controller  of  the  Household  ;  Mat- 
thew Fortescue,  esq.  to  be  Master  of  the 
Horse;  Mr.  Malor.  Gentleman  at  Urge;  and 
to  be  Aides-de-Camp,  Capt.  Bagot,  First 
A.D.C. ;  Hon.  Captain  Daly,  Lord  Dunkellin. 
and  Mr.  Ponsonhy  (paid),  Capt.  Bernard,  Lord 
Mount chades,  and  Lord  KlUlU  (unpaid). 

Naval  Promotions. 

Junt  2C.  With  reference  to  the  dispatches 
received  from  New  Zealand,  Comm.  Geo.  Jas. 
Hay  to  be  Captain  :  Lieuts.  Rob.  Jocelyn  Ot- 
way,  Maxwell  Falcon,  and  Charles  Randle 
Kgerton,  to  be  Commanders;  and  Mr.  Wm. 
David  Loch  and  Mr.  George  Don  Murray  (on 
passing  the  required  examinations)  to  be  Lieu- 
tenants, i 

July  4.  With  reference  to  the  engagement 
at  Punta  Obligado,  the  following  promotions 
have  been  made,  dated  the  18th  Nov.  1843,  the 
day  of  the  action  -.—Lieutenants  to  be  Com- 
manders— C.  Barker,  H.M.  stram-ship  Fire- 
brand :  A.  J.  Woodley,  H  M.  steam-vessel  Gor- 
gon; C.  S.  Norman,  H.M.  shipComus;  G.  H. 
Richards,  H.M  ship  Philomel,  being  the  Senior 
Lieutenants  of  the  ships  engaged.  Mate  to  be 
Lieutenant— P.  F.  Nicholson,  H.M.  ship  Dol- 
phin, being  the  only  Mate  engaged  in  the 
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Preferment*— Births— Marriages. 


To  be  Captain,  J.  Duffill. 

To  be  Commander*.— Vf.  Peel  (son  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel).  C  Barker,  A.  J.  Woodley.  C  8. 
Norman,  G.  H.  Richards,  Lord  P.  H.  Kerr,  H. 
Eden,  W.  Pretyman,  and  w .  II.  Kennedy. 

Appointment!  —  Rear-Adm.  S.  H.  Ingleneld, 
C.B.  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  East 
Indies.— Captains,  Sir  T.  Herbert.  KX.B.  to 
sacceed  Rear-Adm.  Ingleneld  in  the  command 
at  Drafts ;  and  Sir  H.  ilotham  to  command 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.— Commanders,  J.  B. 
Cragg  to  the  Sphynx,  W.  Ellis  to  the  Alert.  H. 
J.  Douglas  to  the  Pantaloon,  J.  R.  Booth  to 
the  Columbine,  A.  Slade  to  the  Recruit,  C. 
Starmer  to  the  Hecla. — Lieutenants,  C.  R. 
Johnson  to  command  the  Comet,  C.  G.  Rigtre 
imand  the  Trident  r* 


Member t  returned  loterve  in  Parliament. 
(The  numerous  recent  re-elections  are  not  in- 
serted.) 

Carlote  Co.  Wm.  Banbury  M'Clintoch,  esq. 
Kirkcudbright  Co.  T.  Maitland,  esq. 
Lancashire  (S.)  William  Brown,  esq. 
"  r.  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Barclay,  New  Chorch  of  St.  Simon 
P.C  Bristol. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Bowden,  Charles  Chapel  P.C.  Ply- 
mouth. 

Rev-  R.  D.  Bnttemer.  Easton  R.  Hants. 
Rer.  E  G.  Carr,  St.  Helen  P.C.  Lane. 
Rev.  W.  CocWett,  Upperby  P.C.  Cumb. 
Rev.  T.  Dale,  St.  Pancras  V.  Middlesex. 
Rev.  H.  Dawson,  Munden  Magna  R.  Herts. 
Rev.  J.  Dobie,  St.  John's,  Longsight,  P.C. 

Cheshire. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  Dalston  V.  Cumb. 
Rev.  H.  Edwards,  Jim.  Church-Staunton  R. 

Devon. 

Rev.  E-  B.  Ellman,  Berwick  R.  Sussex. 

Rev.  J.  Fearon,  St.  Lawrence  R.  Southampton. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Foye,  Wimbish-cum-Thunderly 

V.  Essex. 
Rev.  C.  Griffin,  Haseloe  R.  Warw. 
Rev.  O.  Head,  Howick  R.  Northumb. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Inman,  Great  Gonerby  V.  Line- 
Rev.  R.  Joynes,  Gravesend  R.  Kent. 
Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  Prees  V.  Salop. 
Rev.  P.  J.  Manning,  Church  of  St,  John  the 

Evangelist,  Farsley  P.C.  Yorksh. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  St.  Martin's  R.  Birmingham. 
Rev.  D.  B.  Moore,  St.  Andrew's  P.C.  Blrming- 

ham. 

Rev.  W.  Newling,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Wernith 

P.C.  Cheshire. 
Rev.  T.G.  Nicholas,  West  Molesey  P  C.  Surrey. 
Rev.  H.  Nicholls,  Payemburv  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  G.  Phillips,  Sandon  R.  Essex. 
Rev.  J.  Rawes,  Alveston  V.  Somerset. 
Rev.  C.  Smith,  East  Garston  V.  Berks. 
Rev.  T.  T.  Smith,  Newhaven  R.  Sussex. 
Rev.  T.  Stanton,  Holy  Trinity  with  St.  Peter's 

R.  Shaftesbury. 
Rev.  H.  Townsend,  Lifton  R.  Devon. 


Chaplain. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Fagan,  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  to  be  Queen's  Ser- 
jeant. 

Dr.  Bateman  (late  chief  clerk  for  Excise  pro- 
secutions), to  be  Solicitor  to  the  Excise. 
Alfred  Montgomery,  esq  to  be  Solicitor  of 
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Henry  Sugden,  esq.  to  be  Deputy 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Owen,  to  be  Supervisor  of 
Metals  for  her  Majesty's  Dockyards,  with  a 
salary  of  620/. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Burrows,  to  be  Head  Master  of 
Beccles  School.  * 
Rev.  R.  W.  Bush,  M  A   to  be  Head  Master 
of  the  Islington  Proprietary  School. 
Rev.  W.  8.  Wood,  to  be  Head  Master  of  the 


BIRTHS. 

June  7.  At  Mortlake,  the  wife  of  Joseph 

Blunt,  esq.  a  son.  8.   At  Berkeley-sq.  Lady 

Frances  Lindsay,  a  son.  II.    At  Laceby 

House,  Yorksh.  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Field, 
esq.  a  son  and  heir.— —14.   At  Birdsall  Hall, 

Yorksh.  Mrs.  Charles  Willoughby,  a  son.  

15.  At  Thorp  Arch  Hall,  Yorksh.  the  wife  of 
Randall  Hatfield,  esq.  a  son.  16.  At  Win- 
chester, the  wife  of  Capt.  Wigram,  Coldstream 
Guards,  a  son.  21.  At  the  Old  Palace,  Rich- 
mond, the  wife  of  Keith  William  Stewart  Mac- 
kenzie, esq.  a  dau.  23.    At  Chesham-st. 

Bdgrave-sq.  the  wife  of  Sir  Harry  Dent  Goring, 

Bart,  a  dau.  At  Eton  College,  the  wife  of 

the  Rev.  John  William  Hawtrey,  a  son.  

23.   At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Jane  Johnstone 

Douglas,  a  son.  24.   At  Park  House,  near 

Maidstone,  the  wife* of  E.  J.  Lusliington,  esq. 
a  dau  —At  Doncaster,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Holmes, 

a  dau.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fawssett, 

Rector  of  Waddingworth,  a  son  and  heir.— 
25.    In  Hill-street,  Berkeley-sq.  the  wife  of 

Commander  George  Hone,  R.N.  a  dau.  At 

Avisford,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  H.  Anson, 
esq.  a  dau.  — 26.  At  Chester-sq.  London,  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Hussey,  a  son  and  heir.  27.  At 

Warborne,  near  Lymington,  the  wife  of  Sir  J. 

Rivett  Carnac,  Bart,  a  son.  29.   The  Hon. 

Mrs.  Adolphus   Liddell,  a  son  30.  In 

Chester-sq.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mellish,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  St.  Gluvias  Vicarage,  the  wife  of 
the  Veuerable  Archdeacon  l'hillpotts,  a  dau. 
July  I.    In  Eaton-place,  the  wife  of  C.  R. 

Peinherton,  esq.  a  son.  2.    In  Park 

street,  London.  Lady  Robert  Grosvenor,  of 

twin  sons  In  Eaton-place,  Mrs  Hopkin- 

son,  a  dau.  At  the  Rectory.  Barton  Sea- 
grave,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Stopford.  a  son. 

 3.    In  Charles-street,  Westbourne-terr. 

Hyde-park,  the  wife  of  Regnicr  W.  Moore, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  a  son.  At  the  Vicar- 
age. Broadclist,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  L.  D. 

Acland,  a  son.  5.   The  wife  of  T.  B.  Hild- 

esq.  M.P.  a  son.  —At  Dorfold-hall, 


Cheshi 


lire,  Mrs.  Wilbraham  Tollemache,  a  son. 
 At  No.  50,  Regent-street,  Mrs.  John  Beau- 
mont, a  dau.  At  Barford,  Bridgcwater,  the 

Countess  of  Cavan,  a  son. — —6.  At  the  Manor- 
bouse,  North  Hui»h,the  wife  of  Thomas  King. 

esq.  a  dau.  7.   At  Rosiere.  Niton,  Isle  of 

Wight,  the  wife  of  Albert  Hambrnugh,  esq.  a 

dau.  8.  At  the  Palace  of  Neuilly,  Her  Royal 

Highness  the  Princess  Augusta  of  saxeCoburg. 
Gotha,  (Princess  Clemeutine,  of  Orleans)  a 

dau.  At  Sussex-place,  Hyde-park  Gardens, 

Mrs.  Shee,  a  son.  9.   In  Tilney-street,  tbo 

Countess  Nelson,  a  dau.  10.  In  Grosvenor* 

•q.  the  Countess  of  Galloway,  a  dau.  11.  At 

Eaton-pl.  the  wife  of  W.  Wiggett  Chute,  esq. 
M.P.  a  son. 


Sir  Walter  B.  Riddell,  Bart,  to  be  Recorder 
of  Maidstone. 


MARRIAGES. 

Not.  4,  1845.   At  St.  George's.  Blootnsburr, 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Buckcrfieti,  v'icar  of  Litlia 
Wills,  to  Eliia,  dau.  of  the  late 


George  Kilgour.'esq.of  Itat&rnT'co.  Abeid*  n', 
and  VYoburii  pi. 
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Marriages. 


[Aug. 


May  19.  At  Yarum,  Yorksh.  the  Rev.  J.  Win- 
penny,  Incumbent  of  Yarum,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Cooke  Win  penny,  Vicar  of  Market 
Weighton,  to  Elizabeth-Clifford,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  B.  Km  id ,  esq.  of  Marion  in  Cleve- 
land. At  St.  George  s,  Hanover-sq.  John 

Hardwick,  esa.  of  Lredenhill,  Hereford,  to 
Emma,  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Hardwick,  of  New 

Bond-st.  At  Louth,  William,  eldest  son  of 

Mr.  Wm.  Bast,  merchant,  to  Charlotte-Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  George  Searl,  esq. 

Louth.  At  Rochester,  Thomas  Hermitage 

Day,  esq.  of  Frindsbury,  Kent,  to  Emma,  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Charles  Cox  Bingham. 
Royal  Art.  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Richard 
Bingham, esq.  o?  Melcombe- Bingham,  Dorset. 

20.  The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Crofts,  of  Mailing- 
house,  near  Lewes,  to  Harriet,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Ingram,  esq.  of  Ades,  Sussex. 

 At  Hampstead,  the  Rev.  William  Darwin 

Fox,  Rector  of  Delamere,  Cbesli.  to  Ellen- 
Sophia,  third  dau.  of  Basil  George  Woodd, 

esq.  of  Hillfield,  Hampstead.  At  Hendon, 

H.  R.  Reyn old*,  j u it.  esq.  of  Upper  Harley-st. 
Cavendish. sq.  to  Charlotte-Ann,  eldest  dau. 

of  E.  W.  Bullock  Webster,  of  Hendon.  

At  St.  Marylebone,  Robert  Aldridge.  esq.  late 
Capt.  in  her  Majesty's  60th  Royal  Rifles,  to 
Olivia,  fourth  dau  of  the  late  David  Verner, 

esq.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  Capt.  Spankie, 

4«th  Regt.  Bengal  N.  1.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie,  to  Clementina-Louisa, 

third  dau.  of  Mortlock  Lacon,  esq.  At  St. 

John's.  Hampstead,  Christopher,  eldest  son  of 
John  Cheshire,  esq.  of  Hartford,  Cheshire,  to 
Fanny,  second  dau.  of  Jonathan  Phillips,  esq. 

Gardnor  House,  Hampstead.  At  Chapel 

Llanillterne,  Silvanus  Howell,  esq.  of  Cilpyll, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Sylvanus  Howell,  esq.  of 
Morfa,  in  the  co.  of  Cardigan,  to  Lucy-Ann, 

Joungest  dau.  of  Evan  Hopkm,  esq.  of  Tymawr, 
fewbridge,  Glamorgansh.  At  Burnley,  Er- 
nest Lavte,  esq.  late  Capt.  8th  (King's)  Regt. 
son  cf  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lavie,  R.N.  K.C.H. 
to  Miss  Holden,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Green- 
wood, esq.  of  Palace  House,  Lancashire. 

21.  At  Hillingdon,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cox, 
only  son  of  Major  Hales,  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
to  Esther-Phillips,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas 
Williams,  esq.  of  Cowley  Grove,  Middlesex. 
— —At  Westbourne,  Hyde  Park,  the  Rev.  J. 
Atkinson,  of  Bngthorpe,  Yorksh.  to  Katberine, 
second  dau.  of  the  fate  Rev.  T.  C.  Rudston 
Rend,  of  Haylon,  in  the  East  Riding,  and  late 

of  FnckleyHall,  Doncaster.  At.  St.  James's, 

Piccadilly,  Edward  Legh,  of  the  Limes,  Lewis- 
ham,  Kent,  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Robt. 
Dewy,  esq.  Collector  of  Her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms, Shorehnm,  Sussex.  At  St.  George's, 

Hanover- sq.  James  Joseph  Power.  Esq.  M.D. 
of  Maidstone,  Kent,  to  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of 

Horatio  Pope,  esq.  of  Fant.  At  Corfu,  Thos. 

William  Erans,  esq.  only  child  of  William 
Evans,  esq.  M.P.  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Thos. 
John  Gisborne,  esq.  Secretary  to  the  Senate, 

Corfu.  At  Hrighton,  John  Lyon,  second  son 

of  William  Alexander,  esq.  M.D.  of  Preston, 
Lancash.  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Ba- 
nister, of  the  Royal  Baths,  Brighton. 

23.  At  Stepney,  Robert  Pugh,  esq.  of  Clap- 
ham  Common,  to  Mary-Cross,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Williams,  M.A.  of  St.  Anne's, 

Limehouse.  At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-sq. 

Henry  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Snepp.  esq-  U.S.  of  Alcester,  VYarwicksh.  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wakeman,  Bart, 
of  Perdiswell  Hall,  Worcestersh.  to  Julia, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Hofman,  esq. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  George  C.  Collyer,  esq. 
Madras  Eng.  son  of  the  late  Daniel  Coliyer,  esq. 
of  Xecton  Lodge,  to  Mary  Forbes,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Alexander  Chancellor,  esq.  of  Shield 
Hill,  Lanarksb. 

25.  At  Tobago,  John  Paul  Thornton,  esq. 


Colonial  Secretary,  third  son  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas Thornton,  esq.  of  Constantinople,  and 
nephew  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Tnornton, 
G.C.B.  to  Frances-Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  his 
Excellency  Major  Lawrence  Graeme,  Lieut.* 
Gov.  of  Tobago. 

26.  At  St.  Pancras,  Robert,  third  son  of  Geo. 
Davenport,  esq.  of  Oxford,  to  Dorothea,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Fulfortl.esq.of  Milman-st. 
 At  Saddleworth,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowman  Tur- 
ner, M.A.  of  Cains  Coll.  Cambridge,  to  Char- 
lotte-Julia, third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  H. 

Whitelock,  M.A.  of  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxford.  

At  Dorchester.  Captain  OldMd,  Bengal  Eng. 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  Oldfield,  of  Oldneld  Lawn, 
in  Sussex,  to  Jane,  only  dau-  of  Christopher 

Arden,  esq.  of  Dorchester.  At  St.  Pancras, 

Arthur  Hill  UassaU,  esq.  surgeon,  F.L.S.  of 
Norland  Villa.  Notting  Hill,  to  Fanny-Augusta, 
dau.  of  J.  A.  Du  Corron,  esq  of  Bruxelles,  and 

granddau.  of  the  Countess  d'Auxy.  At 

Greenwich,  Joseph  B.  Garwood,  esq.  of  Dal- 
ston,  to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  George  Wil- 
liams, of  Greenwich. 

27.  At  Llanstephan.  Carmarthensb.  Aldee- 
son  Hodson,  of  Penlee-cresc.  Stoke  Dameral, 
Devonsh.  and  late  of  the  4th  Royal  Irish  Dra- 
goon Guards,  to  Caroline-Emma-Loftua,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Stephen  Peacocke,  of  the 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards.  At  Stoke  Newing- 

ton,  Edward  Dickinson,  esq.  of  Rugby,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Fabian,  Royal  Navy.-; — 
At  All  Souls,  Langham-pl.  the  Rev.  J.  Vivian 
Vivian,  M.A.  Rector  of  Cardynham,  Cornwall, 
to  Harriette-Maria.  eldest  dau.  and  co-heiress 
of  the  late  William  Robinson  Hill,  esq.  of  Car- 

wythenack,  Cornwall.  At  St.  Pancras,  John 

Hooper,  esq.  of  Burton-cresc.  to  Mrs.  James, 

widow  of  Capt.  James,  of  Ham  Common.  

At  St.  Pancras,  Charles  John  Bunyon,  esq. 
M-A.  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Cambridge,  and 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Eliza,  second  dau.  of 
R.  H.  Sawyer,  esq.  of  Endsleigh-st.  Tavistock- 

sq.  At  Kenilworth,  Edgar  WickMam,  esq. 

surgeon,  of  London,  to  Maria,  younger  dau.  of 
the  late  Richard  Heath,  esq.  of  Kennington. 

 At  Amsterdam,  the  Rev.  John  Macdonald 

Brown,  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  Rot- 
terdam, to  Margaret,  only  dau.  of  Alexander 

Beaton,  esq.  Rotterdam.  At  Burnley,  Henry, 

second  son  of  Charles  White,  esq.  of  Lime-st. 
to  Ellen-Ann.  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Dugdale,  esq.  of 
Ivy  Bank  and  Manchester. 

28.  At  Fillongley,  Charles  Foulger,  esq.  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  to  Anne  Kclsick,  youngest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  T.  H.  Vaugbton,  esq. 
and  sister  of  A.  Ashley  Vaugbton.  esq.  of  Fil- 
longley Lodge,  Warwicksh.  At  Sheffield, 

Henry-Tibbats,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Staintnt, 
esq.  of  Lewisham,  Kent,  to  June-Isabel, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Dunn,  esq. 

of  Sheffield.  At  Brighton,  Thomas  Cox, 

esq.  of  Hastings,  to  Jessie- Mary- Anne,  eldest 

dau.  of  John  King,  esq.  of  London.  At  St. 

Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  Harry  St.  George  Ord, 
Royal  Engrs.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  H. 
G.  Ord,  R.A.  of  Bexley,  Kent,  to  Julia- 
Graham,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Adm.  Car- 
penter. At  Whitecburch,  Middlesex,  Ed- 
ward Morse,  of  Kennington,  Surgeon,  son  of 
South  Morse,  esq.  of  Stepney,  to  Emily-Han- 
nah, dau.  of  the  late  Lupton  Relfe,  esq.  of 

Camberwell.  At  All  Saints,  Poplar,  George 

Berkley,  esq.  of  Cambridge-terr.  Hyde  Park, 
to  Matilda,  eldest  dau.  of  Francis  Garford, 
esq.  of  the  East  India-rd.— At  Trinity  Church, 
Upper  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  William  Pennefatker, 
second  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Penne- 
father,  to  Anne,  eldest  dau  of  the  late  Gen. 

the  Hon.  John  Brodrick.  Lieut.  Norman 

Chester  Macleod,  Bengal  Engs.  to  Maria-Isa- 
bella, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Uniacke, 
esq.  uf  Boughten  House,  Chesh.  and  Belmont, 
Bath.  At  Bromley,  Kent,  Dentil  John  Holl, 
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third  son  of  Denzil  Ibbet$o*.  esq.  Deputy  Com- 
missary Gen.  Malta,  to  Clarissa-Elizabeth, 
third  dao.  of  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding, 
late  Rector  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 

90.  At  Trinity  Church.  Marylebone,  Wil- 
liam Fox,  Jun.  esq.  of  Cheater-terr.  Regent's- 
park,  to  Susan-Cordelia,  third  dau.  of  Col. 

Fanshavre.  C.B.  of  Cumberland- terr.  At 

Brixton,  George  Deevignet,  esq.  of  Golden-sq. 
to  Selina- Elizabeth  Clementina, onlv  surviving 
child  of  Francois  Vincent  Marius  Moreau,  esq. 
of  Lower  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton.  At  Long- 
burton,  J.  Williamt,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to 

Ann,  third  dau.  of  J.  Godwin,  esq.  At 

Guernsey,  James  A.  Richmond,  esq.  of  Regent, 
terr.  London,  to  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  B. 
Collins,  esq.  of  Hatch  Court  Park,  Somerset- 
shire. 

June  1.  At  Uldale,  R.  M.  Lawranee,  esq. 
M.I),  to  Mary-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Joseph  Gil- 
banks,  esq.  of  Wbitefield  House,  Cumberland. 

 At  Thorpe,  the  Rev.  Charles  Morte,  Rector 

of  St.  Michael's  at  Plea,  Norwich,  to  Frances- 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Ute  Capt.  Edward 

Cooper  Colls,  of  the  91st  Regt.  Fred.  Klwin 

Wahon,  esq.  of  Lakeuhain-terr.  Norwich,  to 
Agnes,  third  dau.  of  the  Ute  Rev.  J.  Taylor, 
Rector  of  Hainford. 

3.  At  Alvestou,  Capt.  George  Holbeeh,  R.N. 
to  Ellen-Catherine,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  M. 

Ricketts,  esq.  At  Charlton  Kings,  having 

been  previously  married  at  the  Catholic  chapel 
at  Cheltenham.  S.  R.  Wybault,  esq.  of  Lans- 
down-cres.  to  Frances- Maria,  second  dau.  of 
the  Hon.  John  Rycroft  Best,  of  the  Island  of 

Barbadocs.  Com.  J.  J.  M'Cleverty,  RN. 

son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  M'Clevcrty,  C.B.  to 
Sophia,  widow  of  Comm.  R.  F.  Cleaveland, 
R.N.  and  fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Hubert 


Oakeley,  D.D.  of 
Brouipton,  Lieut.-Colo 


-At 


Joseph  Darby,  late 
Royal  Art.  to  Frances,  widow  of  S.  Fage,  esq. 

of  Hadley  House.  Middlesex.  In  Beverley 

Minster,  Abraham  Bower,  esq.  of  York,  to 
Cornelia,  second  dau.  of  Capt.  Henry  Gage 

Morris,  RN.  of  Keldgate  House,  Beverley.  

At  Monkstown,  near  Dublin,  John  Dories,  esq. 
of  Liverpool,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas 

Whelan,  of  Monkstown.  At  Broadwater, 

Sussex,  the  Rev.  Michael  Thomas  Dm  Pre, 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Uu  Pre1,  Rector 
of  Willoughby,  Liiicolnsh.  to  Sophia,  third  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Frederic  Gar- 
diner, of  Wadhurst,  Sussex,  Rector  of  LUn- 

vetherine,  Monmouthsh.  At  St.  George's, 

Hanover-sq.  C.  Sedley  Burden,  esq.  third  son 
of  the  late  W.  Jones  Burdett,  esq.  to  Harriet- 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau-  of  L.  Ames,  esq.  of 

Hyde,  Hertfordsh.  At  Brighton,  the  Rev. 

Frederic  Charles  Cook,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  to  Jessie- Barbara,  dau.  of  the  late 
Alexander  Douglas  M'Kenzie,  esq.  of  Burles- 
ton,  Hants. — At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Monro, 
esq.  jun.  of  Craiglockhart,  late  Capt.  in  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the 
Ute  Charles  Balfour  Scott,  esq.  of  Wolt,  Rox- 
burgh.—At  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  Joseph- 
Masters,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Bull.  esq.  of 
Castlethorpe.  Bucks,  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the 
Ute  Thomas  Nicholls,  esq. 

3.  At  St.  Marylebone,  the  Hon.  George  S. 
Gough,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  only  son  of 
Gen.  Lord  (jotigh,  G.C.B.  to  Jane,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  George  Arbuthnot,  esq.  of  Elderslie, 

Surrey,  and  Upper  Wimpole-st.  At  St. 

NVot's.  Hunts,  Edward  Willson  Crotse,  esq. 


of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  Torrington-square, 
London,  to  Sarah-Mary,  youngest  dau.  ol 

William  Day,  esq.  of  St.  Neot's.  At  St. 

George's,  Bloomsbury,  Robert  Alexander  Mil- 
chell,  esq.  of  Gloucester-terr.  Hyde  Park-gar- 
dens, second  son  of  Alexander  Mitchell,  esq. 
of  Rath,  to  Grace-Anglin,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Savage,  esq.  of  MonUgue-pl.  Russell-sq. 


4.  At  Islington,  Lieut.  James  May,  11th 
Madras  Native  Inf.  to  Eliza-Smith,  dau.  of  the 

late  Robert  George,  esq.  of  Rochester.  At 

St.  George's,  Hauover-sq.  J.  E.  P.  Robtrtton, 
esq.  D.C.L.  to  Frances- Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Joseph  Sladen,  esq.  of  Lee,  in  Kent.  At 
Dover,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ratclifle  Surteet.  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  Ute  W.  Villiers  Surtees, 
esq.  of  Rother-house,  Rotherfield,  Sussex,  to 
Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Fygc 

Jauncey,  esq.  Capt.  K.N.  At  Beddington, 

Surrey,  Charles  Tancueray,  esq.  to  Mary- 
Murray-Maxwell,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  YVaugh,  Military  Auditor  Gen. 

Madras.  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Fletcher,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Southend, 
Lewisbam,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  John  Shuter,  esq.  At  Hammersmith, 

the  Rev.  T.  K.  Bowerbank,  Vicar  ot  Chiswick. 
to  Catherine-Jane,  widow  of  Capt.  Richard 
Croker,  K.N.  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Bland,  esq.  of  Blandsfort  House.  Queen's  Co. 

Ireland.  At  Marseilles,  Archibald  V.  Smith, 

esq.  to  Emily-Jane,  relict  of  Lieut. -Col.  Ferris, 
formerly  Treasurer  of  the  lsUnd  of  Mauritius. 

6.  At  Market  Harborough,  Wm.  Wartn  iby, 
esq.  to  Harriette,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Wartnaby,  esq. 

8.  At  Plumpton,  Jonn  Cave,  esq.  of  Brack- 
ley,  to  Sarah-Anne,  third  dau.  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
munds, Manor-house,  Plumpton. 

9.  At  Walcot,  the  Rev.  William  WhaUev, 
Rector  of  Toddington,  Gloucestersh.  to  Mary, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Sikes  Saw- 
bridge,  Rector  of  Welford,  Berks.  At  Much 

Marcle,  Hercfordsh.  the  Rev  George Prothero, 
Vicar  of  Clifton-on-Teme,  Worcestersh.  fourth 
son  of  Thomas  Prothero.  esq.  of  Mai  pas  Court, 
Monmouthsh.  to  Emma-Money,  only  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Money  Kyrle,  of  Horn  House, 

Herefordsh.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq. 

WillUm  Henry  Powell  Oore  Langton,  esq.  to 
Lady  Anna-Eliza-Mary  Grenville,  only  dau.  of 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  At 

Blyth,  Notts,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradshaw 
Bowles,  Vicar  of  Woking,  Surrey,  to  Mary- 
Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  the  Ute  Vice-Adm. 

Sir  George  Eyre.  K  C.B.  At  Deptford, 

Stansfeld-Ellis,  eldest  son  of  James  Content, 
esq.  of  Sidcup  House,  Kent,  to  Emma,  third 
dau.  of  Richard  Edmonds,  esq.  Hate  ham, 

Surrey.  At  Deddington,  Huntingdonshire, 

Wm.  Reeee,  esq.  of  Ledbury,  Here?,  solicitor, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Reece,  esq. 
solicitor,  to  Ehzabeth-Gee-Holah  Atterbury, 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Atterbury,  esq.  of  Eynes- 
bury,  Huntingdon,  and  grand  niece  or  the 

Bishop  of  Rochester.  At  Walton,  Captain 

George  Brown,  Ute  of  the  8th  Hussars,  to 
Harriet- Adelaide,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut  - 
Col.  AlUn,  of  Inchmartine,  Perthsh.  North 

Britain.  At  St.  Pancras,  Euston-sq.  Charles 

Chawner,  esq.  of  Camden  -  st .  to  Sarah,  second 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Crow- 

ther.  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate-st.  

At  St.  Pancras,  John  Potter,  esq.  of  Walsall, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau  of  the  Rev.  John  Has- 

loch,  of  Kentish  Town.  At  Greenock,  Com. 

Byron  Drnry,  R.N.  to  Helen  Stewart,  (laugh, 
of  Robert  Morris,  esq.  of  Moorburn,  Ayrshire. 

10.  At  Ospringe,  Kent,  J.  B.  Kenrick,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Kenrick,  of 
Btetchinglv,  Surrey,  to  Thomasina-Fanny, 
youngest  dau.  of  Edward  Toker,  esq.  of  the 

Oaks,  Oipringe.  At  Lambeth  Palace,  the 

Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the  Hon.  Charlotte- 
Augusta  Flower,  youngest  dau.  of  Viscount 
and  Viscountess  Ashbrook.  At  Little  War- 
ley,  Essex,  Abel,  eldest  son  of  WillUm  Chap- 
man, esq.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dau.  of  John  Gurncy.esq.  of  VVar- 

ley-lodge.  Capt.  J.  Baldwin,  son  of  the  late 

William  Baldwin,  esq.  of  Stede-hill,  to  Jane, 
widow  ot  Major-Gcu.  Conscdmc,  K.H. 
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Selling ,  Charles,  ton  of  Thomas 
Neve,  esq.  of  Benenden, 


11.  At 

nVi-f,  esq.  of  Benenden.  to  Fanny,  dau.  of 
Charles  Neame,  esq.  of  llarefield,  filing.- — 
At  St.  Marylebone,  Martin  Thomas  liucox, 
esq.  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  to  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 

Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  Vicar  of  Chobham.  

 At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Lient.-Col. 

Lothian  Sheffield  Dickson,  to  Henrietta, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Richardson, 

esq.  of  Letherhead.  At  Kensington,  Chas. 

Munro,  esq.  second  son  of  Staff -Surgeon 
Munro,  to  Sophia-Lionel,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Col.  Lionel  Hook,  of  the  16th  Reg. 

 At  Nether  Cerne,  W.  S.  Davis,  esq.  Lieut. 

of  the  15th  Reg.  of  Madras  N.F.  to  BUxabeth- 
Grace,  fifth  dau.  of  J.  B.  Knight,  esq. 

13.  At  Lauchope,  Lanarksh/Kdward  M'Leod, 
esq.  of  Stockwell,  to  Catherine,  only  dau.  of 
John  Roberton,  esq.  of  Lauchope  Castle. 

IS.  At  Mangotstield,  Glouc  Nath  Stenson 
Wood.  esq.  fourth  son  of  Sir  Alex.  Wood,  of 
New  Brentford,  to  Jessy,  only  dau.  of  Dr. 
Stenson,  of  Bourton-on-the- Water,  Glouc. 

15.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Cosmo 
Richard  Howard,  esq.  to  Meliora-Louisa,  dau. 
of  the  late  Bury  Hutchinson,  esq.  Russell-sq. 
—At  All  Souls',  Regent  st.  John  Henry, only 
■on  of  Joseph  John  Gmrney,  esq.  of  Earl  ham. 
Norfolk,  to  Mary- Jury,  only  dau.  of  Richard 
Hanbury  Gurney,  esq.  of  Thickthorn. 

10.  At  Bridgewater,  the  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Marshall,  Vicar  of  Weston  Zoyland,  Somerset, 
to  Emma-Lovell,  dan.  of  John  Sealy,  esq.  of 

Bndgewater.  In  George-st.  Edinburgh, 

Henry  L)  Perqtueon,  esq.  W.s.  son  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  or  Kilkerran,  Bart,  and 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Henrietta  Fergusson, 
to  Anna,  dau.  of  Robert  Nasmyth,  esq.  F.R. 

C.S.K.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Geo. 

Simon  Harcourt,  esq.  of  Ankerwycke  House, 
late  one  of  the  Representatives  for  the  co. 
of  Bucks,  to  Gertrude-Charlotte,  only  child  of 

George  Lucas,  esq.  of  Newport  Pagnel.  At 

St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  W.  Ridley,  esq.  of 
Great  Marlborough-st.  to  Charlotte,  youngest 

dau.  of  the  late  CT  Ward,  esq.  of  Chiswick.  

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  S.  J.  Bonham, 
esq.  late  Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
Singapore, and  Malacca,  to Ellen- Emelia,  eldest 
dau.  of  Thomas  Barnard,  esq.  of  Soul h>* in- 
crescent, late  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  

At  Lytham,  Lancash.  Charles- Roger,  eldest 
■on  of  the  late  George  Jacson,  esq.  of  Barton, 
to  Catharine,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Grene- 

halgh  Formby,  esq.  At  Ipswich,  T.  Hill, 

esq.  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  to 
Louisa-Maria,  only  dau.  of  W.Thurlow,  esq. 

17.  At  St.  James's,  Piccaddly,  the  Rev.  James 
Carthev,  M.A.  eldest  son  of  Vice-Admiral 
Carthew,  of  Tredudwell,  Cornwall,  to  Grace- 
Jenn,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Kendal, 

esq.  At  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  Edward  Barney, 

M.A.  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Gosport,  to 
Caroline  Atnyatt,  dau.  of  Col.  Brown,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

18.  At  Brighton,  Viscount  Fielding,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  to  Louisa,  only 
child  of  the  late  David  Pennant,  esq.  jun.  and 

of  Lady  Emma  Pennant.  At  Streatham, 

William- Ladler,  eldest  son  of  William  Leaf, 
esq.  of  Park  Hill,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Bradbury,  esq.  of  Bedford  House,  Strea- 
tham. At  Northallerton,  John  Pick  Allison, 

esq.  of  South  Kilvington,  near  Thirsk,  to 
Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  late  William  Whyte- 

head.  esq.  of  Thlrsk,  Solicitor.  At  Sunbury, 

Luke  Dowell  Smyth,  M.D.  of  Bingham,  Notts, 
to  Emma- Elisabeth,  eldest  dau.  o?T.  W.  Mar- 
riott, esq.  of  Sunbury.  At  Exmouth,  Devon, 

Lieut.  Osmvn  BourdUton.  aMh  Bombay  N.  Inf. 
*on  of  Brownlow  Bottrdillon,  esq  of  Bath,  to 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  H.  \>.  Scott,  R  N. 


 At  Bromsgrove,  the  Rev.  John  Day  Collie, 

M.A.  Head  Master  of  Bromsgrove  Grammar 
School,  to  Josephine- Martha,  eldest  dan.  of 

John  Cuatfleld  Tyler,  esq.  -At  Stoke,  Ben- 

jarain,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Richard 
Stokee,  esq.  of  Devonport,  to  Mary-Knowles, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Tnst.  At  Clif- 
ton, the  Kev.  Peter  Peace,  B.D.  to  Jane,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  William  H.  Goldwyer,  esq.  of 
Bristol.  At  Salisbury,  Edward  Chamber- 
lame  Hilt,  esq.  of  Craoborne,  Dorset,  to  Eliza- 
beth Olive,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Pain,  esq.  of 
Salisbury. 

20.  At  Upper  Clapton,  the  Rev.  Leopold  J. 
Bernays,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Oxford, 
to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Gorton, 

esq.  At  St.  Marlin's-in-the-Fields.  Capt. 

Henry  Connop,  late  of  93d  Highlanders,  to 
Mary-Lucas,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 

Mosley,  esq.  At  Barking-side,  Alfred  Day, 

esq.  Norwich,  to  Jane-Dent,  second  dau.  of 
George  Johnson,  esq.  of  Gearies,  near  Ilford. 

 At  Canfora  Magna,  Dorset,  Thomas, 

fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hobtvn,  to  Caroline- 
Rosa,  youngest  dau.  of  Lieut.  W.  Knight,  K.  X. 

33.  At  Paris,  William  JeflTcrys  Allen,  esq.  of 
Bridgewater,  to  Ellen-Susan,  second  dan.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Burlton,  of  Exminster, 

Devon.  At  St.   Erme,   Richard  Fleming 

Langmead,  esq.  to  Philippa-Tingcombe.  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pomery,  Vicar  of  St.  Erme. 

33.  At  Butleigh,  Somerset,  James-Curtis, 
only  son  of  James  Somerville  Sotaerville,  esq. 
of  Dinder  House,  near  Wells,  to  Emily-Periam, 
eldest  dan.  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  Bart,  of 

Wootton  House,  Somersetsh.  At  Dixton, 

W.  Henry  Shield,  esq.  of  Llandawke,  Carmar- 
thensh.  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Yarworth,  esq.  of  Hadnock,  near  Monmouth. 

 At  l'u I  ham,  John  G.  Brown,  esq.  of  New 

Court,  Herefordsh.  to  Louisa,  second  dau.  of 
J.  L.  Panter,  esq.  of  North  End  Lodge,  Ful- 
ham.— At  Stockwell,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Spooner,  of  Powick,  Worcestersh.  to  Mary- 
Ann,  second  dau.  of  E.  Stathani,  esq.  Stockwell. 

 At  Bruton,  Somerset,  George  Malim  Mee- 

filer,  esq.  M.A.  of  Repton,  Derby sh.  to  Ger- 
trude-Anne, dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Stephen 

Hyde  Cassan,  Incumbent  of  Bruton.  At 

Clifton,  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Cheshire,  to  Mary, 
only  surviving  child  of  the  late  John  Scale, 
esq.  of  Aberdare,  Glamorgansb.  At  Staple- 
ton,  Richard  Say  Armstrong  Bitsett,  esq.  of 
London,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Bissett, 
of  the  R.  Art.  to  Martha- Isabella- Bissett,  dau. 
of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Woodgrove  House,  Stapletoo, 

and  granddau.of  the  late  Major  Bissett  

At  St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich,  the  Rev. 
John  Gorton,  M.A.  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford,  Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  to  Agnes,  dau.  of  tbe  Rev.  W. 

Robbins,  Rector  of  Heigham,  Norwich.  At 

Hampstead,  the  Rev.  John  Patteson,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Jude's,  Chelsea,  to  Elisabeth,  dau. 

of  Samuel  Hoare,  esq.  of  Hampstead.  At 

Stamford  Hill,  George  Foster  Braithwaite, 
esq-  of  Kendal,  to  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  tbe 

late  A.  B.  Savory,  esq.  ot  Stamford  Hill.  

At  Hackney.  Henry  J.  P.  Woodhead,  esq.  only 
son  of  Joseph  Woodhead,  esq.  of  Montague-su- 
to  Emily,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  C. 

Clements,  of  Lower  Clapton.  At  East  Far- 

leigh,  the  Rev.  Hector  Nelson,  M.A.  to  Mary, 
only  child  of  Richard  Miller,  esq.  of  East  Far- 
leigh. 

July  13.  At  Walmer>  Rob.  Ogle,  esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  barmter-at-law,  only  son  of 
Rob.  Ogle,  esq.  of  Eglingham  Hall,  Northum- 
berland, to  Mary,  dau.  of  Capt.  Harvey,  R.N. 

31.  At  St.  John's  Church,  Sotting  Hill,  Ken- 
sington, the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Great 
Bedwyn,  Wilts,  to  Helen  Duncan,  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Stuart,  esq.  formerly  of  the  War 
office. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 
July  6.    At  Folkstone,  in  his  70th 

Ear,    Sir   Nicolas   Conyngham  Tindal, 
.C.L.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

Sir  Nicolas  Tiodal  was  descended  from 
an  old  Essex  family.  His  father,  Robert 
Tindal,  was  a  solicitor  at  Chelmsford;  Mr. 
Thomas  Tindal,  brother  to  the  late  Chief 
J  usttce,  practises  as  a  solicitor  in  Ayles- 
bury. He  was  descended  from  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Tindal,  a  celebrated  controTersial 
writer  of  a  former  day,  and  from  the  Rev. 
Nicolas  Tindal.  a  man  of  literary  reputa- 
tion, who  was  Rector  of  Great  Walt  ham 
in  1722,  and  who  wrote  a  portion  of  a  his- 
tory of  Kssex,  which,  however,  he  gave  up 
to  undertake  a  translation  of  Rapin's  His- 
tory of  England.  The  early  education  of 
Sir  Nicolas  was  received  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Chelmsford,  under  the  master- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Naylor.  There 
are  still  living  in  that  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood several  of  his  schoolfellows,  who 
speak  of  him  as  having  when  a  youth  given 
indication*  of  those  quick  parts  and  that 
solid  talent  which  afterwards  marked  his 
career.  He  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  1795,  and  within  four 
years  of  that  period — in  1799 — he  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1802. 
In  the  former  year  he  was  eighth  wrangler 
and  senior  Chancellor's  medallist.  In 
1801  he  obtained  the  second  members' 
prise.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  held 
the  fellowship  for  eight  years.  The  degree 
of  D.C.L.  was  subsequently  conferred 
upon  him  st  the  installation  of  the  Mar- 
quess Camden  as  Chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1834. 

Immediately  on  taking  his  Master's  de- 
gree, he  became  a  student  of  Lincoln 's- 
inn,  and  he  entered  upon  practice  with 
very  considerable  success  as  a  special 
pleader:  Lord  Brougham  was  among  the 
number  of  bis  pupils.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  a  young  l»w  student  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  safer  guide,  for  a 
man  more  thoroughly  learned  than  Mr. 
Tindal  even  then  was,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  law,  eonld  scarcely  be  found 
within  the  range  of  the  profession  ;  and 
he  was  especially  celebrated  for  what  is 
called  "  black-letter  learning."  His  high 
reputation  brought  him  so  many  clients 
that  after  a  few  years  be  thought  it  safe 
to  go  to  the  bar,  and  accordirgly  he  was 
in  Trinity  Term,  1809.  In  the 
'  the  youngest  daugh- 


ter of  the  late  Captain  Thomas  Syroonds, 
R.N.,  and,  of  course,  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship. 

In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  on 
the  Northern  Circuit,  every  year  brought 
Mr.  Tindal  additional  reputation  as  a 
lawyer,  but  very  little  fame  as  an  advo- 
cate. He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  case  ; 
he  could  always  expound  a  principle ;  he 
could  give  the  history  of  any  statute,  end 
with  great  perspicuity  set  forth  its  pro- 
visions ;  he  could  argue  any  point,  how- 
ever apparently  hopeless,  and  impeach 
the  validity  of  any  legal  document,  how- 
ever  apparently  sound ;  but  a  knavish 
witness  could  elude  his  examination,  and 
an  apathetic  jury  were  never  warmed  by 
his  eloquence  :  yet  he  had  what  the  pro- 
fession calls  a  "  capital  business;"  and  a 
large  income  rewarded  his  learning,  his 
industry,  and  his  high  reasoning  faculties. 

The  natural  process  by  which  lawyers 
seek  advancement  in  their  profession  is  to 
get  into  Parliament.  Mr.  Tindal,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  a  distinguished  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  oue  house  of  Parlia- 
ment long  before  his  election  as  a  member 
of  the  other.  A  Bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties  was  preferred  against  the  Queen  of 
George  IV.,  and  Mr.  Tindal,  conjointly 
with  several  others,  was  counsel  for  the 
Queen.  How  far  his  astuteness  and  know- 
ledge rendered  him  an  efficient  assistant  to 
ber  Majesty's  Attorney- General,  was  a 
matter  not  very  apparent  at  that  period. 
That  he  was  capable  of  giving  valuable  hints 
to  bis  more  showy  brethren,  Lords  Broug- 
ham and  Den  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  bis  oratory  was  not  of  the  order  to  neu- 
tralise the  dazxling  ingenuity  of  Copley, 
or  to  cope  with  the  wuy  manoeuvres  of  a 
cloud  of  Italian  witnesses.  Hence,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  a  Queen's 
advocate,  he  obtained  with  the  public 
little  additional  reputation  from  his  share 
in  this  extraordinary  inquiry. 

We  now  follow  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  assembly  in  the  year 
1824  be  was  returned  by  the  Wigton  dis- 
trict  of  burghs  ;  and  here  also  we  can  say 
but  little  for  his  qualifications  as  a  public 
speaker.  His  manner  was  cold,  dry,  and 
unimpressive;  his  political  and  historical 
knowledge  displayed  itself  to  smalt  advan- 
tage; it  bore  upon  few  questions,  and 
not  even  upon  those  with  much  power. 
One  would  have  expected  that  his  talents 
and  learning  as  a  lawyer  must  have  often 
enabled  him  to  enlighten  the  House  on 
legal  difficulties,  but  yet  he  bad  not  a 
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popular  mode  of  discussing  even  questions 
of  law.  Nevertheless,  a  better  man  for 
the  office  of  Solicitor-General  could  not 
be  found  amongst  the  Tory  lawyers  in  the 
month  of  September,  1836,  when  Sir  C. 
Wfthcrell  became  Attorney- General,  in 
consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Sir  John 
Copley,  afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to 
the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Tindal  became  Sir  Nicolas,  but 
he  still  remained  without  any  very  ma- 
terial increase  of  professional  fame,  nor 
was  he  called  upon  during  his  tenure  of 
office  to  assist  in  any  important  prosecu- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  John  Copley,  who  had  represented 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  became 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  year  1827,  during 
the  Canning  Administration  ;  thereupon 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation 
of  that  constituency,  and  Sir  Nicolas  Tin- 
dal solicited  its  suffrages.  Mr.  William 
John  Bankes,  though  also  a  Tory,  went 
down  to  Cambridge  to  oppose  him ;  the 
result  of  the  polling  was  479  for  Sir  Ni- 
colas Tindal,  and  378  for  Mr.  Bankes. 
He  had  been  chosen  for  Harwich  at  the 
general  election  in  1896,  but  of  course 
readily  withdrew  from  that  borough  to 
enjoy  the  honour  of  representing  Lis  alma 
mater. 

Two  years  after,  when  Lord  Wynford 
resigned  the  chief  seat  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Solicitor -General  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  during  the  long  period 
of  seventeen  years ;  although,  under  the 
6th  of  George  IV.,  cap.  83,  he  might,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  have  claimed  ex- 
oneration from  the  toils  of  that  high  sta- 
tion. *•  As  to  the  merits  of  Chief  Justice 
Tindal,  the  bar  may  be  divided,  but  the 
public  are  unanimous.  They  looked  at 
his  summing*  up  ns  among  the  moRt  mas- 
terly exhibitions  of  judicial  sagacity,  and 
they  regarded  his  calm,  thoughtful,  and 
tranquil  inflexibility  as  the  impersonation 
of  British  justice.  They  admired  the 
vigour  and  promptitude  with  which  he 
would  cast  the  light  of  a  clear  and  search- 
ing intellect  upon  some  vast  accumulation 
of  minute  facts,  inferences,  and  exposi- 
tion*,— how  he  would  track  out  a  plain  and 
palpable  path  amidst  some  labyrinth  of 
contradictory  evidences.  The  world  viewed 
with  admiration  the  manner  in  which  he 
threw  aside  the  sophistries  and  disentan- 
gled the  forensic  perplexities  with  which 
cases  are  sometimes  enveloped, —  how  he 
dissipated  the  obscurities,  lopped  off  the 
irrelevancies,  curtailed  the  redundancies 
which  had  been  imported  into  the  cause 
by  the  weak  or  wily  advocate,  and  finally 
how  he  reduced  the  real  point  in  dispute 
to  its  strict  and  indisputable  merits.  Such 
11 


was  the  impression  that  the  character  of 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  made  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large;  and,  whatever  criticism 
his  alleged  eccentricities  might  occasion- 
ally provoke  among  the  members  of  the 
Bar,  all  was  forgotten  in  the  intervals 
between  one  term  and  another,  while  his 
imperturbable  temper,  the  uniform  amenity 
of  bis  manner,  his  perfect  independence 
of  spirit,  his  high  integrity,  and  great  ju- 
dicial abilities,  were  always  present  to  the 
mind  of  every  observer.*' — (71»te*.) 

His  earthly  career  was  terminated  rather 
suddenly.  About  ten  days  before  bis 
death  he  attended  the  hearing  of  an  Irish 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords—"  Sheehy 
v.  Lord  Muskerry."  On  leaving  the 
house  he  complained  of  excessive  heat, 
and  appeared  to  be  almost  fainting.  He 
was,  within  a  few  hours,  seised  with  pa- 
ralysis of  the  left  leg,  extending  to  the 
hipjoint ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days,  his  medical  adviser  recom- 
mended him  to  proceed  to  the  seaside. 
Without  delay  he  repaired  to  Folkestone, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  Captain  Tindal ; 
but  there  he  unhappily  experienced  a 
renewal  of  his  malady. 

By  the  lady  already  mentioned,  who 
hits  been  dead  for  some  years,  Sir  Nicolas 
Tindal  had  a  numerous  family.  His  el- 
dest son,  the  Rev.  Nicolas  Tindal,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Sandhurst,  co.  Glouc.  died  Aug. 
25,  1842,  having  married  in  1839  Anne- 
Kraaces,  only  child  of  the  late  John 
George  Schweitxer,  esq.  formerly  of  South- 
all  Green,  Middlesex.  He  has  left  two  sur- 
viving sons,  Louis-Symonds,  a  Commander 
in  the  Royal  Navy  (1841),  and  Charles* 
John,  a  barrister- at-law,  and  one  daughter, 
Merelina,  married  in  1840  to  James  What- 
man Bosanquer,  esq.  banker  of  London, 
a  nephew  of  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet. 

On  the  14th  Jnly  the  body  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  was  removed  from  his  house 
in  Bedford  Square  for  interment  in  the 
family  vault  at  Kensall  Green  Cemetery. 
About  fifty  gentlemen,  principally  the  im- 
mediate relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, comprised  the  attendants,  amongst 
whom  were  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  Sir  W. 
Symonds  of  the  Civil  Department  Royal 
Navy,  Major  Symonds,  Captain  Symonds, 
R.N.  Captain  Tindal,  R.N.  and  Mr.  C. 
J.  Tindal,  sons  of  the  deceased;  Mr. 
Bosnnquet,  his  son  in-law  ;  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Tyler,  Sir  John  De  Veulle,  of  St. 
Hillier's,  Jersey,  (who  married  his  niece 
Miss  Tindal  of  Aylesbury)  ;  Major  Wood- 
rooffe,  W.  Woodrooffe,  esq.  A.  N.  Skir- 
row,  esq.  &c. 

A  portrait  of  Sir  Nicolas  Tindal,  by 
T.  Phillips,  R.A.  has  been  engraved  in  a 
large  size  by  Henry  Cousins. 
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Hon.  Pierce  Bctlbk,  M.P. 

June  13.  In  York-atreet,  Lambeth, 
aged  71,  the  Hon.  Pierce  Butler,  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  Colonel 
of  the  Kilkenny  Militia;  last  surviving 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Kilkenny. 

He  was  born  May  6,  1775,  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son  of  Edmund  eleventh 
Viscount  Mountgarret,  by  Lady  Henri- 
etta Butler,  second  daughter  of  Somerset- 
Hamilton  first  Earl  of  Carrick. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  at  the  general  election  in  1826, 
professing  still  more  liberal  principles  than 
his  opponents,  though  both  were  con- 
sidered Whigs.  The  poll  terminated  as 
follows : — 

Hon.  C.  W.  Clarke    ...    -  785 

Lord  Dun  cannon  -----  $68 

Col.  the  Hon.  P.  Butler  -  -  -  324 
Again  in  Feb.  1831  he  opposed  the  re- 
election of  Lord  Duncannon,  but  was 
defeated  by  336  votes  to  269. 

After  the  pacing  of  the  Reform  act, 
he  was  returned  with  Mr.  Finn  without  a 
contest,  as  he  was  again  in  1835, 1837,  and 
1841.  He  was  an  extreme  Radical  in  his 
politics,  and  supported  the  proposition  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Union. 

Colonel  Butler  married,  in  1800,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  March,  esq.  of  Lis- 
burne;  and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  him, 
he  had  issue  seven  sons  and  five  daughters, 
(all  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  sur- 
viving,) vis.  1.  Pierce- Somerset  Butler, 
esq.  M.P.  for  co.  Kilkenny,  bora  in 
1801,  and  married  in  1835  Jessy-Anne, 
widow  of  P.  A.  Warren,  esq.  by  whom 
he  has  issue  two  daughters  ;  2.  Charlotte ; 
3.  Edmund- John  Butler,  esq.  who  married 
in  1832  Eliza,  daughter  of  Lieut. -Col. 
John  Wilson  Kettleworth,  and  has  issue 
three  daughters ;  4.  Henry  ;  5.  Anne,  who 
died  an  infant ;  6.  Somerset ;  7.  Anne ; 
8.  Thomas;  9.  Harriet,  who  died  in  1836; 
10.  William,  who  married  in  1841  Catha- 
rine 2d  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Walsh,  and 
was  left  a  widower  in  1844;  11.  Mary- 
Anne,  who  died  an  infant,  and  12. 
Walter. 

From  some  suspicion  that  Mr.  Butler 
had  taken  an  improper  medicine  an  inquest 
was  held  on  his  body.  Mrs.  Eliza  Fer- 
nanday  deposed  that  he  had  lodged  at  her 
house  in  York-street,  Lambeth,  for  several 
years  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 
The  verdict  was,  "Natural  death  from 
general  decay  of  nature." 


Sir  John  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
May  23.    At  Nettlecombe  Court,  So- 
mersetshire, aged  H5,  Sir  John  Trevelyan, 
the  fifth  Bart,  of  that  place,  and  of  Wal- 
lington,  Northumberland  (1661-2), 

Gent.  Mao.  Voi,.  XXVI. 


He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Tre- 
velyan the  fourth  Baronet,  M.P.  for  co. 
Somerset,  by  Louisa-Marianna,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Peter  Symond,  esq.  merchant 
of  London,  and  siBter  to  Susan  Lady  St. 
John  of  Bletsoe.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Baronetcy,  April  1828,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  ')3 

In  1798  he  raised  "The  Wallington 
and  Kirkharle  Volunteer  troop  of  Ca- 
valry," of  which  he  was  constituted 
Captain  commandant. 

In  1830  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Northumberland.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Athens,  and  of  several  other  scientific 
societies. 

Sir  John  Trevelyan  married  in  Aug. 
1791,  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  Wilson,  of  Charlton  in  Kent, 
Bart.,  and  sister  to  Margaret-Elizabeth 
Lady  Arden,  and  to  Jane  wife  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval.  By  that 
lady  he  had  issue  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters:  1.  John-Wilson,  who  died  an 
infant ;  2.  George-Thomas,  who  also  died 
an  infant ;  3.  Maria- Jane,  married  to  the 
Rev.  Noel  Thomas  Ellison,  Rector  of 
Huntspill,  co.  Somerset;  4.  Sir  Walter 
Calverley  Trevelyan,  who  has  succeeded  to 
the  title  ;  5.  Julia;  6.  Raleigb,  who  died 
in  1814  ;  7.  Emma,  married  in  1830  to 
Alexander  Wadham  Wyndham,  esq.  se- 
cond son  of  William  Wyndham,  esq.  of 
Din  ton,  Wilts ;  8.  Arthur,  married  in 
1835  to  Elisabeth  Mackay ;  9.  Edward- 
Spencer  Trevelyan,  esq.  married  in  1833 
Catharine-Anne,  daughter  of  John  Fos- 
ter, esq.  ;  10.  Beatrice,  married  in  1830 
to  her  cousin  Capt.  Ernest  Augustus 
Perceval,  15th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval;  11. 
Alfred- Wilson  Trevelyan,  esq.  who  died 
in  1831,  aged  twenty -four,  having  mar- 
ried, in  1830,  Matilda-Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  Boyce,  esq.  of  Limerick,  and 
leaving  issue  one  son,  Alfred-Wilson  ;  12. 
Laura- Agnes,  married  in  1836  to  Rev. 
John  Wood  house  ;  and  13.  Helena-Caro- 
line, married  in  1837  to  the  Rev.  Bryan 
Faussett. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  at  New- 
castle in  1797,  and  married,  May  21, 
1835,  Paulina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jermyn,  of  Swaffham  Priors,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. He  is  M.A.  of  University 
college,  Oxford,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Royal  Geographical  and 
Geological  Societies,  the  Archaeological 
Societies  of  Rome  and  Athens,  etc.  etc. 
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Adm.  Sir  Cbari.es  Rowley,  Bart. 

Oct.  13,  1845.  At  Brighton,  aged  75, 
Sir  Charles  Rowley,  Bart.  Admiral  of  the 
White,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  K.M.T. 

This  officer  was  the  fourth  son  of  Vice* 
Adm.  Sir  Joshua  Rowley,  Bart,  by  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Bartholomew  Burton,  esq.  of 
Petersham,  Deputy- Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  and  a  grandson  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rowley,  K.B.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
Vice- Admiral  of  England,  and  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  died  on  the  1st  Jan. 
1768. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  made  a 
Lieutenant  in  1789  ;  and  was  appointed 
acting  Captain  of  the  Hussar  frigate  in 
the  summer  of  1794.  He  subsequently 
commanded  the  Lynx  sloop,  and  captured 
numerous  French  merchant  vessels,  on  the 
North  American  station.  In  March  1796, 
being  then  acting  Captain  of  the  Cleopa- 
tra frigate,  he  captured  FAurore,  a  French 
privateer  of  ten  guns.  Ho  afterwards 
resumed  the  command  of  the  Hussar,  at 
Halifax,  and  continued  in  that  ship  until 
paid  off,  about  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
His  advancement  to  post  rank  took  place 
on  the  1st  Aug.  1795. 

When  commanding  1' Unite  36,  he  dis- 
played great  firmness  during  the  general 
mutiny  in  1797.  He  subsequently  cap- 
tured the  French  18-gun  corvette  D£cou- 
verte,  the  brig-privateer  Brunette,  of  ten 
guns  and  eighty  men,  and  several  other 
armed  vessels,  on  the  Channel  station. 

Captain  Rowley  left  l'Unittf,  in  conse- 
quence of  bursting  a  blood-vessel ;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Prince  George  98,  the 
flat?  ship  of  his  brother-in-law  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bart.  In 
the  spring  of  1801  he  was  removed  into 
the  Boadicea  frigate,  and  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  a  light  squadron  em- 
ployed in  Qutberon  Bay,  where  he  greatly 
molested  the  enemy. 

In  1801  Capt.  Rowley  commanded  the 
Ruby  64,  successively  employed  in  the 
North  Sea  and  off  Cadiz.  Subsequently 
to  his  return  from  thence,  he  was  stationed 
off  the  Scheldt ;  and  in  Nov.  1805,  was 
appointed  to  the  Eagle  74,  destined  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  ship  he  joined  at 
Spithead.  She  formed  part  of  the  squa- 
dron under  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,  em- 
ployed in  disarming  the  coasts  of  Naples 
and  Calabria  in  the  summer  of  1806.  On 
the  11th  May  that  year  Capt.  Rowley 
conducted  the  attack  at  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Capri  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
severely  injured  by  a  shell,  while  employed 
on  shore  in  the  defence  of  Gaieta. 

The  Eagle  was  attached  to  the  grand 
armament  sent  against  Antwerp  in  1809  | 
and  part  of  her  officers  oud  crew  were  em- 


ployed in  the  defence  of  Fort  Matagorda, 
near  Cadiz,  in  April  1810.  In  Nov.  181 1 
she  captured  the  French  frigate  Corceyre, 
pierced  for  40  guns,  and  mounting  l2%. 
At  this  period  Captain  Rowley  was  senior 
officer  in  the  Adriatic.  His  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  Fiume,  July  3,  1813,  was 
highly  conspicuous  :  leading  in  his  gig  the 
first  detachment  of  marines,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  and  hoisted  the  king's 
colours ;  and  he  afterwards  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  operations  against 
Trieste.  He  continued  to  serve  in  the 
Adriutic  until  the  allies  were  masters  of 
that  sea* 

In  April  1814  he  attended  Louis  XVIII. 
from  England  to  France  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  he  obtained  the  royal 
permission  to  accept  and  wear  the  insignia 
of  a  Knight  of  the  Imperial  military  order 
of  Maria  Theresa,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, lie  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Rear-Admiral  on  the  4th  June  1814  ;  and 
was  nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  Jan.  2,  1815.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  in  the  river  Medway. 

Sir  Charles  Rowley's  next  appointment 
was,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Jamaica  statiou, 
then  much  infested  with  pirates.  Imme- 
diately on  those  desperadoes  attempting 
to  insult  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  this 
active  officer  took  such  effectual  steps  that 
many  vessels  were  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  cruisers  under  his  orders.  Of  the 
survivors  of  their  lawless  crews,  about 
thirty  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  exe- 
cuted at  Port  Royal.  He  returned  home 
with  his  flag  on  board  the  Sybille  44,  in 
May  1823  ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Vice-Admiral  in  May  1825. 

Sir  Charles  Rowley  was  nominated  a 
Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  Nov.  23,  1832;  and  appointed 
one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  Dec.  1834,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  until  the  following  April.  He 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1 836;  and  a  good- 
service  pension  of  300/.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Admiralty,  Sept.  1, 1837.  He 
attaint  1  the  full  rank  of  Admiral,  Nov. 
23,  1841. 

On  the  2Gth  Dec.  1842,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  at  Portsmouth  ; 
from  increasing  debility  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  post  in  September  last,  up- 
wards of  three  months  before  his  period 
of  service  would  have  expired. 

Sir  Charles  married  in  1797  Elizabeth, 


*  Full  details  of  these  services  will  be 
found  in  Marshall's  Royal  Naval  Biogra. 
phy,  vol.  IV.  U.  pp.  420  9t  #e?. 
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youngest  daughter  of  Adm.  Sir  Richard 
King,  Bart,  and  by  that  lady,  who  died 
Jan.  11,  1838.  he  had  issue  three  pons 
and  two  daughters  :  1 .  Sir  Charles  Row- 
ley,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  title;  2. 
Elizabeth.  Sophia,  married  in  1818  to  the 
late  Peter  Langford  Brooke,  esq.  of  Moore 
Hall,  Cheshire,  and  died  before  1836  ; 

3.  the  Right  Hon.  Louisa-Burton  Coun- 
tess of  Kinnoull,  married  in  1824  to  Tho- 
mas-Robert 10th  and  present  Earl  of 
Kinnoull,  and  has  a  very  numerous  family ; 

4.  Richard- Freeman  Rowley,  Capt.  R.N. 
of  the  St.  Vincent  120,  who  married  in 
1828  Elizabeth- Julia,  daughter  of  John 
Angerstein,  esq. ;  5.  Robert-Hibbert-Bar- 
tholomew  Rowley,  Commander  R.N.  com- 
manding the  Satellite  on  the  river  Plate. 

The  present  Baronet  is  a  Lieut. -Colonel 
in  the  army,  and  late  of  the  Coldstream 
guards.  He  married  in  1822  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  John  Evelyn,  esq.  of 
Wotton,  Surrey,  and  has  issue  Charles - 
Evelyn,  late  Flag- Lieutenant  to  his  grand- 
father, and  now  Flag-Lieutenant  of  the 
Excellent. 

Adm.  Sir  Robert  W.  Otway,  Bart. 

May  13.  In  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  aged 
74,  Sir  Robert  Waller  Otway,  Bart,  and 
6.C.B.  and  a  Dignitario  of  the  Brazilian 
order  of  the  Cross,  Admiral  of  the  White, 
and  one  of  the  Grooms  in  waiting  to  her 
Majesty. 

This  distinguished  officer  was  the  second 
son  of  Cooke  Otway,  esq.  of  Castle  Ot- 
way, co.  Tipperary,  by  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  Sir  Robert  Waller,  Bart,  of  Lisbrian, 
in  the  same  county ;  and  younger  brother 
to  the  late  Henry  Otway,  esq.  the  hus- 
band of  the  Baroness  Braye,  and  father  of 
the  late  Mr.  Otway  Cave,  M.P.  for  Tip- 
perary. Another  brother  is  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Loftus  William  Otway,  C.B.  Colonel 
of  the  84th  Foot. 

He  was  born  April  26,  1772,  and  from 
an  early  age  shewed  a  preference  so  de- 
cided for  the  naval  profession  that  all  his 
father's  efforts  (who  had  been  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards)  to  induce 
him  to  enter  the  army,  by  the  offer  of  the 
purchase  of  a  Cometcy,  were  unavailing, 
nnd  in  1784  he  embarked  as  Midshipman 
on  board  the  Elizabeth,  74.  He  was 
Lieutenant  of  the  Impregnable  in  Lord 
Howe's  battle,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794, 
on  which  occasion  his  services  were 
distinguished  by  his  Admiral  thanking 
him  publicly  on  the  quarter-deck.  Soon 
after  the  action  he  was  made  Commander, 
and  appointed  to  the  Thorn  sloop,  in 
which  vessel  he  captured,  after  a  gallant 
action  (in  which  he  was  wounded),  the 
Courier,  a  national  French  corvette,  of 
superior  force.  On  his  promotion  to  Post 
Captain,  he,  obtained  the  command  of  the 


Mermaid,  of  32  guns,  and  whilst  cruising 
off  Basse  Terre,  Gandaloupe,  fell  in  with, 
and  beat  off,  after  an  action  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  the  French  frigate  La 
Vengeance,  of  r>6  guns,  sent  by  Victor 
Hughes  expressly  to  destroy  the  Mermaid, 
and  who  was  so  incensed  at  the  failure  of 
La  Vengeance,  that  he  broke  the  Cap- 
tain's sword,  and  deprived  some  hun- 
dreds of  English  prisoners  of  water,  who 
cheered  on  seeing  the  result  of  the  action. 

While  commanding  the  same  frigat<% 
and  in  company  with  the  Hermione  and 
Quebec,  Capt.  Otway  had  a  smart  affair 
with  the  forts  of  Jean  Rebel,  St.  Domingo, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  out  twelve  sail 
of  merchantmen.  In  the  boats  of  the 
Ceres  (with  which  vessel  he  had  exchanged) 
he  cut  out  the  Mutine  privateer,  of  18 
guns  and  19  men,  and  drove  on  shore  and 
burnt  another  vessel  of  the  same  force ; 
also  a  guarda  costa  off  the  Havannah,  of 
6  long  24 -pounders  and  4  smaller  guns. 
In  the  boats  of  the  Trent  he  took 
L' Alexandre  and  La  Revenge,  French 
privateers,  of  18  guns  each,  and  a  Spa- 
nish brig  of  10  guns.  Daring  a  period  of 
six  years'1  service  in  the  West  Indies, 
Capt.  Otway  captured  or  destroyed  200 
of  the  enemy's  privateers  and  merchant- 
men, mounting  in  the  whole  above  500 
guns,  besides  assisting  at  the  sieges  of 
Fort  Matilda  and  Morne  Fortun^e.  For 
these  services  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty 
were  three  times  communicated  to  him 
through  the  respective  Admirals  on  the 
stations. 

At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  he  com- 
manded the  London,  and  rendered  much 
service.  In  1805,  in  the  Montagu,  he 
was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  veteran 
Cornwallis,  in  his  attack  on  the  French 
fleet  close  to  Brest  harbour.  He  subse- 
quently assisted  at  the  sieges  of  Girona 
and  San  Sebastian,  in  Spain. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral 
in  1830,  and  that  of  Admiral  in  1841. 
He  was  nominated  K.C.B.  June  8,  1826, 
was  created  a  Baronet  Sept.  30,  1831  ; 
and  advanced  to  the  grade  of  G. C.B.  on 
the  8th  May,  1845. 

On  the  17th  July,  1837,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Grooms  in  Waiting  to 
her  Majesty,  which  office  he  retained  until 
his  death. 

This  gallant  and  distinguished  officer, 
after  having  been  thirty  years  afloat,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  times  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  closed 
his  earthly  i-urnr  suddenly,  but  most 
peacefully,  on  Tuesday,  May  12.  Hi3 
last  public  act,  which  was  to  assist  at  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  Seaman's 
Church,  at  Blackwall,  by  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert,  was  worthy  of  the  ardent  attach- 
ment he  bore  to  bis  profession,  and  of  the 
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deep  interest  he  took  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  seaman. 

Sir  R.  W.  Otway  married  Aug.  15, 
1801,  Clementina,  eldest  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Admiral  John  Hollo  way,  of 
Wells,  co.  Somerset;  and  had  issue  six  sons 
and  seven  daughters:  1.  Henry,  who  died 
an  infant;  2.  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1828, 
unmarried;  3.  Clementina-Matilda;  4. 
Augusta;  0.  Emily;  6.  Robert  Waller 
Otway,  esq.  Captain  R.N.  who  died  in 
1840,  aged  26,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  Hyde  Park  (see  our  vol. 
XIV.  p.  107)  ;  7.  Charles  Cooke  Otway, 
Commander  R.N.  who  perished  in  com- 
mand of  the  Victor  sloop  of  war  ;  8.  Sir 
George- Graham  Otway,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  ;  .9.   Letitia  ; 

10.  Adelaide-Louisa,  to  whom  her  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Adelaide  was  sponsor  in  1819; 

11.  Arthur- John;  12.  Martha  ;  and  13. 
Edward-John. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1815, 
attained  the  rank  of  a  Commander  R.N. 
in  1841,  and  lately  commanded  H.M.S. 
Virago.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain  immediately  after  his  father's 
death. 


Lieut.-Gbn.  Sir  C.  Phillips. 

June  SO.    At  his  residence,  Linwood 
near  Lyndhurst  in  the  New  Forest,  Lieut.  - 
General  Sir  Charles  Phillips,  Knt.,  K.St. J. 

This  officer  received  an  Ensigucy  in  the 
33d  foot  the  20th  of  June,  1783,  and  the 
aanie  year  was  placed  on  half- pay.  On 
the  21st  of  May,  1788,  he  was  appointed 
Enaign  in  the  41th ;  and  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, 1793,  Lieutenant-  He  served  in  the 
West  Indies  as  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant, 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  under  Sir 
Charles  Grey  ;  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Bourbon,  the  taking  of  the 
islands  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Guadeloupe.  He  succeeded  to  a  Com- 
pany, Sept.  2,  1795  ;  he  served  three 
years  on  the  staff  in  England  as  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General 
Greoville ;  one  year  at  Gibraltar,  and  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  The  14th  Jan. 
1802,  he  obtained  a  majority  in  his  regi- 
ment ;  and  he  served  on  the  staff  at  Malta 
as  Acting  Deputy  Adjutant-general  to 
Genera]  Fox.  In  March  1803  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Quartermaster-general 
at  Malta,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  He  afterwards  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  army,  under  Lieut. -Gen.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  &c. 
The  1st  Jan.  1 812,  he  received  the  rank  of 
Colonel ;  of  Major-General  the  4th  of 
June,  1814,  and  Lieut. -General  the  22d 
July  1830. 

He  received  permission  Jan.  20,  1817, 
to  wear  the  grand  cross  of  St.  Januarius 
of  Sicily,  conferred  upon  aim  for  the 


defence  of  Sicily  and  the  expedition  to 
Italy  in  1815;  and  was  knighted  by  the 
Prince  Regent  at  home,  March  6,  1817. 

Sir  Charles  Phillips  married,  in  1830, 
the  relict  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Strode,  of 
Newnham  Park,  Devon,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Fred.  Lemon  Rogers,  Bart. 


Major- Gen.  Fyers,  C.B. 

May  17.  At  Charlton,  near  Woolwich, 
aged  77,  Major-General  Peter  Fyers,  C.B. 
Colonel  Commandant  of  the  7th  battalion 
of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

This  veteran  had  been  throughout  his 
life  a  very  active,  zealous,  and  scientific 
officer.    He  was  born  within  Edinburgh- 
castle,  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Fyers,  who  for  many  years  filled  with  credit 
the  situation  of  Chief  Engineer  in  Scot- 
land, a  highly  responsible  appointment, 
then  connected  with  the  civil  branch  of 
the  Ordnance  department.   On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
Mr.  Peter  Fyers  solicited  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery,  in  which  distinguished  corps  he 
served  during  the  campaigns  of  1794-95 
in  Holland.    He  was  employed  on  board 
bomb -ships  against  the  ports  on  the  coast 
of  France  in  1796,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  description  of  service  in  the  year 
1797-98  under  Lord  Gambier  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  overawe  the  Northern  coali- 
tion.   He  also  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen  in  1801,  under  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Ac- 
ting Engineer  to  the  force ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  2d  April,  under  Lord  Nelson,  he 
was  senior  officer  of  Artillery.    He  was 
present  and  wounded  at  the  attack  of  the 
Boulogne  flotilla  by  Lord  Nelson ;  and 
was  engaged  in  the  operations  against  Co- 
penhagen under  Lord  Cathcart  in  1807  ; 
served  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  and 
the  siege  of  Flushing  in  1809  ;  also  in  the 
campaigns  in   1813-14  in  the  Nether- 
lands, including  the  surprise  of  Bergen - 
op-Zoom  and  the  action  of  Merxem,  where 
with  one  gun,  which  he  laid  with  his  own 
eye,  he  silenced  a  battery  of  several  guns 
of  the  enemy,  which  threatened  the  flank 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  then  advancing 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  village. 
For  this  service  (which  was  performed 
under  the  view  of  Sir  T.  Graham,  com- 
manding the  forces)  he  was  thanked  in 
general  orders,  and  received  the  Com- 
panionship of  the  Bath.    Being  promoted 
to  the  regimental  rank  of  Major,  he  came 
home,  and  thus,  to  his  unceasing  regret, 
lost  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.    In  1815,  having 
then  the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Rocket 
Brigade,  which  he  held  for  the  period  of 
ten  years ;  subsequently  to  which  he  lived 
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in  retirement,  until  his  promotion  to  be 
Colonel  Commandant  of  the  7th  Battal- 
lion  on  the  14th  June,  1845.  Lord  Nel- 
son honoured  him  with  his  confidence  and 
friendship  ;  and  his  late  Majesty  William 
IV.  (under  whom  he  had  served  in  the 
Netherlands,)  was  pleased  to  *hew  him 
marked  attention. 


LlEUT.-CoLONEL  RVAN,  K.H. 

Lately.  In  India,  on  his  way  from  the 
Punjanb  to  Kurrachee,  from  the  effects  of 
a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  Ryan,  K.H.  and 
C.B.,  Major  of  her  Majesty's  50th  Queen's 
Own. 

This  gallant  officer  was  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  same  district 
which  gave  birth  to  Lord  Gough.  He 
entered  the  army  as  Ensign,  Oct.  10, 1805  ; 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  April  28, 
1808  ;  a  captaincy,  Sept.  30,  1819  ;  a 
majority,  August  13,  1830  ;  and  to  a  bre- 
vet lieutenant-colonelcy,  April  30,  1844. 
In  1809,  when  holding  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant, he  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren.  He  subsequently  joined  the 
army  of  the  Peninsula,  and  received  a 
severe  sabre  wound  in  the  head  and  several 
other  wounds  at  Fuentes  d'Onor. 

In  1834  he  embarked  with  the  50th 
for  New  South  Wales,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years. 

In  the  Indian  ware  of  late  years  he  was 
once  more  called  into  active  service.  He 
was  attached  to  Major-General  Sir  John 
Littler's  division  at  the  battle  of  Maharaj- 
pore,  and  led  the  39th  Foot  in  their  brilliant 
charges  against  the  enemy's  batteries.  In 
one  of  these  memorable  charges  he  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him.  The  deceased  was 
first  gazetted  without  purchase,  and  his 
further  promotions  were  equally  un- 
bought,  except  by  hard  service. 

Thomas  Bunbury,  Esq.  M.P. 
May  28.   In  Crawford-street,  Portman- 
square,  aged  71,  Thomas  Bunbury,  esq. 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Carlow. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Bunbury,  esq.  of  Moyle,  formerly 
M.P.  for  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Bunbury  twice  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  year 
1837:  first  in  February,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
N.  Aylward  Vigors,  esq.  who  polled  669 
votes,  and  Mr.  Bunbury  <i.'M :  and  again 
at  the  general  election,  which  terminated 
as  follows  :— 
N.  Aylward  Vigors,  esq.  -    -    -  730 
John  Ashton  Yates,  esq.  -    -    -  730 
Col.  Henry  Bruen,     -    -    -    -  643 
Thomas  Bunbury,  esq.    -   -    -  643 


The  two  latter  gentlemen  were  Conserva- 
tives; the  two  former  a  Radical  and  a 

Whig. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Vigors,  Colonel 
Bruen  was  elected,  defeating  the  Hon.  F. 
Ponsonby  ;  and  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, of  1841,  both  Conservative  candi- 
dates were  successful,  the  poll  termina- 
ting as  follows  :— 

Col.  Henry  Bruen,     -    -  -  -  705 

Thomas  Bunbury,  esq.     -  -  -  704 

John  Ashton  Yates,  esq.  -  -  -  697 

Dan.  O'Connell,  jun.  esq.  -  -  696 

The  estates  and  vast  wealth  of  the'  late 
Mr.  Bunbury  are  inherited  for  life  by  the 
deceased's  brother,  Colonel  Bunbury,  who 
resides  entirely  in  England.  At  his  de- 
mise they  will  devolve  on  his  nephew,  Cap- 
tain William  Bunbury  M'Clintock,  R.N. 
who  is  to  assume  the  name  and  arms  of 
Bunbury, and  who  has  been  elected  his  suc- 
cessor in  Parliament.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  John  M'Clintock,  esq.  of  Drumcar, 
co.  Louth,  and  has  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Matthew  Stronge,Bart.  A  small 
estate  of  about  300/.  a  year  devolves  to 
General  Lord  Gough. 


Hknrv  Handlky,  Esq. 
June  29.  At  Surenden  Dering,  Kent, 
(the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law  Sir  Edward 
C.  Dering,  Bart.)  aged  50,  Henry  Hand- 
ley,  esq.  of  Culverthorpe  Hall  near  Slea- 
ford,  formerly  M.P.  for  South  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mr.  Handley' s  father  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  William  Handley,  esq.  of  Newark 
by  Miss  Sarah  Farnworth  of  the  same 
place  ;  and  he  was  consequently  cou- 
sin-german  to  William  Farnworth  Hand- 
ley,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  Newark. 

He  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Heytesbury  in  1824.  He 
was  elected  for  the  southern  division  of 
the  county  of  Lincoln  at  the  first  election 
after  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  when  Mr. 
Handley  and  Mr.  lleathcote,  both  Whigs, 
were  chosen  without  opposition,  as  they 
were  again  in  1835  and  1837.  In  1841 
two  Conservative  candidates  appeared ; 
Mr.  Handley  alone  opposed  them  at  the 
poll,  and  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority, 
the  votes  being,  for 

Christopher  Tumor,  esq.  -  -  4581 
Sir  John  Trollope,  Bnrt.  -  -  4562 
11.  Handley,  esq   2948 

Mr.  Handley  married  Oct.  15,  1825, 
the  Hon.  Caroline  Edwardes,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Kensington  (her  younger 
sister  Jane  was  married  to  Sir  Edward 
Dering  in  1832). 
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Francis  Glanville,  Esa. 

•Ante  3.  At  Mariow,  Buckingham  shire, 
aged  83,  Francis  Glanville,  esq.  of  Catch- 
frencb,  Cornwall,  a  magistrate  and  deputy 
lieutenant  for  the  latter  county. 

He  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the  learned 
judge,  Sir  John  Glanville,  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  temp.  Eliz.  and  fourth  in 
descent  from  Sir  John  Glanville,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1640.  His 
father,  also  Sir  John,  was  knighted  when 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  1753.  His  elder 
brother  John  Glanville,  esq.  died  unmar- 
ried in  1777,  whereupon  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate*. 

Mr.  Glanville  served  the  office  of  She- 
riff of  Cornwall  in  1793.  In  1 794  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Malmesbury  ; 
and  in  1797  for  Plymouth,  for  which  be 
sat  until  the  dissolution  in  1803. 

Mr.  Glanville  was  twice  married  ;  first. 
In  1790,  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  and 
coheir  of  William  Masterman,  esq.  of 
Rcstormel  Park,  Cornwall ;  she  died  in 
1792,  leaving  an  only  daughter  Sarah, 
who  is-married  to  Gordon  William  Gregor, 
esq.  of  Trewarthenick.  Mr.  Glanville 
married  secondly,  in  1796,  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  Faushawe,  esq. 
Commissioner  of  Plymouth  Dockyard,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  The  eldest 
son,  Francis  Glanville,  esq.  is  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy  lieutenant  of  Cornwall. 
The  late  Mr.  Davie*  Gilbert,  in  noticing 
the  seat  of  Catchfrench,  stated  that 41  Mr. 
Glanville  has  given  it  up  to  his' son,  and 
on  quitting  the  county  he  has  carried  with 
him  the  regret  of  every  one  in  it."  (Hist, 
of  Cornwall,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  77). 


and 


iters,  Leticia,  Elizabeth, 
and  Catharine-Angelina. 


Thomas  Turnkr  Atkin,  Esq.. 

June  18.  At  the  Court  Lodge,  Hun- 
ton,  Kent,  in  his  72d  year,  Thomas  Turner 
Atkin,  esq.  for  many  years  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
that  county. 

He  was  born  July  18,  1774,  the  only 
■on  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Verrier  Atkin, 
Vicar  of  Leuham  and  Eynesford,  by 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Turner, 
esq.  of  the  Court  Lodge,  Hunton ;  and 
having  succeeded  to  that  property  on  the 
death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas 
Turner,  esq.  Oct.  17,  1821,  he  served  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  1839. 

He  married  Jan.  21,  1808,  France* - 
Richard,  second  daughter  of  Edward  Pen- 
fold,  esq.  of  Loose  Court,  near  Maidstone, 
by  whom  he  bad  issue  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  The  former,  who  bears  the 
same  names  as  his  father,  married  in  1830 , 
Henrietta-Mary-Anne,  only  child  of  Jo- 
soph  Warde,  esq.  of  Dedham,  Essex,  and 


Major  Hamilton  Irvine. 
May  23.  At  his  residence,  Greenhill, 
near  Brookeborough,  co.  Fermanagh,  in 
bis  77th  year,  Hamdton  Irvine,  esq. 
Major  of  the  Fermanagh  militia,  Provost 
of  Enniskillen,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  and 

jUBllCC  OI  vile  IKm  t  < 

He  was  horn  Oct.  21,  1768,  the  eldest 
son  of  Gerard  Irvine,  esq.  of  the  same 
place,  by  his  first  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Hamilton,  esq.  of  Balimadonnell, 
CO.  Donegal,  He  served  the  office  of  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Fermanagh  in  1799.  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  Fermanagh  militia 
before  the  Rebellion,  and  served  with  hut 
regiment,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  up 
to  the  last  disembodying.  He  was,  it  Ls 
believed,  the  oldest  Grand  Juror  of  the 
county  ;  and  for  many  years,  up  to  his 
death,  Provost  of  Enniskillen. 

Major  Irvine  married  in  Feb.  1798, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Sandys,  esq. 
of  the  co.  Longford,  and  had  issue  two 
sons,  Arthur- Henry  and  Hamilton- John, 


Caft.  W.  Balfoi'r,  R.N. 

Feb.  10.  William  Balfour,  esq.  a  re- 
tired Captain  R.N. 

This  gentleman  was  a  midshipman  of 
the  Irresistible,  74,  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Martin,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  14, 1797. 

He  obtained  his  first  commission  in 
1801,  and  received  another  wound  whilst 
serving  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Cleopatra 
frigate,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Laurie, 
in  her  desperate  action  with  la  Ville  de 
Milan,  a  French  national  ship  of  very  su- 
perior force,  Feb.  16,  1805;  upon  which 
occasion  he  was  reported  to  have  rendered 
"every  assistance  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  good  and  zealous  officer."  The 
Cleopatra  was  taken ;  bat  the  Ville  de 
MHan  was  so  severely  crippled,  that  she 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  Leander,  50,  six 
days  after. 

Lieut.  Balfour  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Commander,  Jan.  22,  1806.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  Cock- 
atrice and  Woodlark  tloops.  He  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  Sept.  10,  1840. 

This  gallant  officer  died  possessed  of 
very  valuable  estates,  which  he  has  divided 
amougst  his  numerous  family.  H is  funded 
and  personal  property  in  England,  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  was  estimated 
for  stamp  duty  at  120,000/.,  which  was 
exclusive  of  freeholds  and  other  property 
in  Scotland.  The  acting  executor  is  his 
eldest  son,  David  Balfour,  esq.  to  whom 
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probate  was  granted  from  the  Prerogative 
Court,  as  one  of  the  executors.  He  be. 
queaths  to  bis  widow  ♦0,000/.,  with  power 
of  disposition  over  the  same,  and  1000/.  for 
immediate  use,  together  with  the  furni- 
ture, &c.,  in  the  mansion  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  Hcrmandstone  House.  To  his 
eldest  son  David,  he  leaves  the  estate  of 
Shapinsbay,  aud  all  arrears  and  current 
rent  of  the  entailed  estates.  To  his 
second  sou,  William,  the  estate  of  Gairsay, 
and  the  unentailed  lands  in  Erie  and  Ken- 
dall, and  to  his  issue.  To  bis  third  son, 
George,  the  estates  of  Holland,  Dishes, 
Herscombc,  and  Kirkwell,  and  to  his 
issue.  To  each  of  his  said  three  sons, 
David,  William,  and  George,  be  also 
leaves  large  pecuniary  legacies.  To  bis 
sons,  James  and  Edward,  the  binds  of 
Over  Goger  equally  between  them.  To 
bis  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Kinnear, 
or  her  children,  a  legacy  of  5500/.  The 
principal  bulk  of  bis  personal  estate  is 
subject  to  the  life- rent  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Bdfour,  his  uncle's  widow.  At  her  de- 
cease the  trustees  are  to  pay  to  his  sons, 
William  and  George,  and  daughter  Mary, 
4500/.  to  each  ;  and  to  his  widow,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  other  children — viz.,  Marga- 
ret, Frances,  James,  Isabella,  Edward, 
Janet,  and  Harriet,  a  sum  of  19,000/.,  to 
be  divided  amongst  them  in  such  pro- 
portions, and  under  such  conditions,  as 
she  should  consider  most  expedient.  The 
residue  amongst  them. 

Capt.  W.  Fletcher,  R.N. 

May  23.  At  Lower  Knowle,  Kings, 
bridge,  Devonshire,  William  Fletcher,  esq. 
Cant.  R.N. 

He  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in  Oct. 
1800  ;  and  wounded  while  serving  on 
board  the  Northumberland,  74,  Captain 
(the  bite  Sir  Henry)  Hotbam,  at  the 
destruction  of  two  French  frigates  and  a 
brig,  near  I'Orient,  May  22d,  1812.  His 
uext  appointments  were, — Jan.  14th,  1813, 
to  the  Elephant,  74,  Capt.  Francis  W. 
Austen  ; — Jan.  31st,  1814,  to  the  Superb, 
74,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Charles  Paget ; — April 
26th,  181G,  to  the  Royal  Naval  College  ; 
—ami,  July  17th,  1820,  to  the  Royal 
George  yacht,  from  which  vessel  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  on 
the  30th  Nov.  following.  He  subse- 
quently commanded  the  Terror  bomb, 
and  served  as  second  Captain  of  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  yacht.  His  advancement 
to  the  rank  of  Captain  took  place  March 
4th,  1829- 

This  officer  married,  in  1826,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  J.  L.  Luscombe,  of  Combe* 
Royal,  oo.  Devon,  esq. 


R.  V.  Richards,  Esq.  Q.C. 

July  2.  In  Whitehall-place,  in  his  56th 
year,  Robert  Vaugban  Richards,  esq. 
M.A.  a  Queen's  Counsel. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Richards,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  by  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  Robert  Vaughan  Humph- 
reys, esq.  of  Caerynwch,  co.  Merioneth. 

He  was  for  some  time  a  student  of 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1811,  being  placed  (in 
Easter  term,)  in  the  first  class  both  in  Lite- 
rit  Human,  and  in  discipl.  Math.  etPhyt, 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Ihc  Inner  Temple,  Nov.  26, 
1819  ;  and  practised  as  a  special  pleader  ; 
also  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  and  on 
the  Oxford  and  Webb  circuits.  He  was 
one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple ;  and  was  nominated  a 
Queen's  Counsel  in  Feb.  1839. 

He  married  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Matthew  Cbalie,  esq.  and  had  issue 
a  daughter,  Marianne- Catharine.  His 
body  was  removed  for  interment  to  the 
family  vault  at  Battersca. 


M.  de  Ochoa. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  aged  29,  M.  Charles 
de  Ochoa,  a  distinguished  Orientalist. 

His  profound  knowlcge  of  Hindostanee, 
Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  modern  languages, 
pointed  him  out  to  M.  Villeiuain  for  a 
scientific  and  literary  mission  into  Central 
Asia;  from  whence  be  returned  to  die, 
ere  yet  his  object  was  complete — smitten, 
amidst  his  labours,  by  the  malady  which 
has  now  proved  fatal.  His  journey,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  results  of  value. 
He  brought  back  with  him  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts— Sanscrit,  Mahratta, 
Hindostanee,  and  Persian — together  with 
memoirs  relating  to  the  Parsees,  and  docu- 
ments of  great  value  on  the  religions  of 
the  Djams,  and  all  the  religious  sects  of 
Buddhism  and  of  Hindostan.  M.  de 
Ochoa  leaves  behind  him  a  collection,  in- 
cluding more  than  a  hundred  volumes 
printed  in  India,  and  published  by  the 
priests  and  learned  men  of  the  different 
sects  in  that  country  and  in  Persia.  "  These 
works,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  "  are  the  more  valuable  to 
the  Oriental  scholar,  because  they  have 
hitherto  been  buried,  beyond  bis  access, 
beneath  the  spirit  of  caste  and  immobility 
of  idea  proper  to  those  populations." 

B.  R.  Hatoon,  Esa. 
June  22.  At  14,  Burwood  Place,  Edg- 
ware  Road,  by  his  own  hand,  aged  60, 
Benjamin  Robert  Hsjdon,  esq.  historical 
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Mr.  Hay  don  was  a  native  of  Plymouth, 
where  his  father  was  a  book seller.  His 
fondness  for  the  arts  of  design  unfolded 
itself  in  his  childhood.  At  seven  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Plymouth,  then  conducted  by  Dr.  Bid* 
lake?  and  afterwards  to  Honiton  to  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Haynes,  with  whom 
he  removed  to  Plympton  grammar  school, 
which  was  formerly  the  place  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  education. 

After  his  father  had  for  some  time  op. 

{>osed  his  predilection  for  drawing,  he  at 
ength  gave  way  to  his  son's  wishes,  who 
left  Plymouth  for  London  on  the  14th 
May,  1804,  and  commenced  his  studies  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Prince  Hoare  to  Fuseli,  whose 
exaggerations  both  of  style  aud  behaviour 
he  afterwards  too  faithfully  copied.  His 
first  picture  was  commenced  in  Oct. 
1806,  and  exhibited  in  1807.  The  snb- 
ject  was  ambitious, — 44  Joseph  and  Mary 
resting  with  our  Saviour  after  a  day's 
journey  on  the  road  to  Egypt: "  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hope,  the  author  of 
Anastasius.  His  second  work,  "  Den- 
tat  us,"  was  commenced  in  Jan.  1808, 
bnt  delayed,  and  materially  altered,  in 
consequence  of  his  deriving  fresh  prin- 
ciples of  art  from  the  study  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  to  which  he  for  some  time 
devoted  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  It  was 
finished  and  exhibited  in  1809,  and  in  the 
following  year  obtained  the  great  prize  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 

He  next  applied  himself  to  the  subject 
of  "The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  during 
the  progress  of  which  his  resources  failed, 
and  he  continued  his  labours  under  severe 
privations.  At  length,  it  was  completed, 
and  exhibited  in  Spring  Gardens,  and  the 
directors  of  the  Institution  voted  him  a 
present  of  a  hundred  guineas.  He  had 
already  quarrelled  with  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, or  he  might  now  have  become  an 
Academician. 

He  continued  however  a  fast  friend 
with  Wiikie,  though  the  latter  was  a  man 
of  directly  contrary  temperament,  being 
all  caution,  circumspection,  and  deference, 
whilst  Haydon  whs  all  incaution,  obsti- 
nacy, and  pride.  Wiikie  went  with  Hay. 
don  into  Devonshire  in  liOD,  and  Haydon 
went  with  Wiikie  to  Paris  in  1814.  There 
Haydon  studied  in  the  Louvre.  After 
an  absence  of  two  months,  he  returned 
home,  and  commenced  his  largest  work,  of 
Christ  entering  Jerusalem.  This  was  ex- 
hibited with  triumphant  success  in  1820, 
both  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

In  1817  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Lisson 
Grove,  where  he  established  a  school  of 


Hay  don's  ambition  from  the  first  wit 
to  distinguish  himself  as  an  historical 
painter.  Confounding  admiration  of  great 
works  with  the  power  to  achieve  them, 
and  mistaking  largeness  of  size  for 
grandeur  of  conception,  he  presumed 
that  he  possessed  a  genius  for  painting 
sublime  pictures;  and  the  sensation 
created  by  his  early  works,  especially 
"  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  helped  to 
confirm  this  idea.  But  his  pictures  were 
too  large  to  be  hung  in  private  rooms,  and 
his  treatment  of  Sir  George  Beaumont 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  all  the  patrons  of 
art.  Sir  George  gave  him  a  commission 
for  a  subject  from  Macbeth,  intended  for 
a  particular  place.  Haydon  painted  a 
picture  three  times  the  required  size,  aud 
was  astonished  that  Sir  George  Beaumont 
was  not  delighted  with  the  enlargement 
of  his  ideas.  Previous  to  a  public  meet- 
ing of  his  friends,  in  1827,  when  a  public 
subscription  was  made  for  his  relief, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Francis 
Egerton,  Mr.  Haydon  gave  the  following 
melancholy  account  of  the  fate  of  his 
great  pictures : — "  My  •  Judgment  of  So- 
lomon '  is  rolled  up  in  a  warehouse  in 
the  Borough !  my  '  Entry  into  Jerusalem,' 
once  graced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  the  three  Kingdoms, 
is  doubled  up  in  a  back  room  in  Hol- 
born  I  my  4  Lazarus '  is  in  an  upholsterer's 
shop  in  Mount-street !  and  my  '  Cruci- 
fixion' is  in  a  hay-loft  in  Lisson  Grove '." 

Subsequently  "  The  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon" was  bought  by  Sir  William  Elford 
and  Mr.  Tingcomb  for  700/.  The  Earl  of 
Egremont  bought  his  "  Alexander  returning 
in  triumph,  after  having  vanquished  Buce- 
phalus," for  500  guineas;  and  Lord  De 
Tabley  his  "  Venus  and  Anchises,"  for  200 
guineas. 

In  1827  11 ay  don's  pecuniary  embarrass, 
ments  compelled  him  to  become  an  inmate  of 
the  King's  Bench  Prison  ;  where  he  turned 
bis  misfortunes  to  good  account  by  paint- 
ing  the  "  Mock  Election  "  that  was  held 
there.  The  picture  was  bought  by  King 
George  the  Fourth  for  500  guineas,  and 
its  companion,  44  Chairing  the  Member," 
also  found  a  purchaser  for  300  guineas  in 
Mr.  Francis  of  Exeter.  Another  picture 
of  the  same  period  was  his  "  Pharoah  dis- 
missing  Moses,  at  the  dead  of  night,  after 
the  passover,"  bought  by  Mr.  Hunter,  an 
East  India  merchant,  for  500  guineas. 

He  now  attempted  portrait-painting, 
which  he  had  previously  disdained,  but  be 
did  not  study  the  graces  enough  to  make  him 
fashionable,  and  his  manner  of  painting, 
always  tending  to  coarseness,  had  become 

derived  from  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Haydon  in 
44  Contemporary  Biography  for  1824,'' 
and  evidently  came  from  himself, 
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less  delicate.  His  great  portrait-picture  of 
the  "  Reform  Banquet'*  did  not  advance 
his  reputation  in  portraiture ;  and  his  best 
essay  in  this  walk,  the  '«  Anti-Slavery 
Society,"  attracted  little  notice. 

His  "  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  "  was  one 
of  hia  most  successful  works ;  of  this  he 
painted  at  least  four  copies,  three  of  which 
were  ordered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. It  has  been  engraved.  The  in- 
tended  companion  picture*  "  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,"  proved  a  failure.  His  late 
small  history  pieces  were  a  sad  falling 
off;  until  he  painted  44  Uriel  and  Satan,*' 
and  his  last  finished  work,  "The  Banish- 
ment of  Aristides,"  which  showed  that  he 
had  not  lost  all  bis  power. 

In  1830  he  was  a  second  time  white- 
washed by  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court, 
and  again  in  1836.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion he  attributed  his  misfortunes  to  his 
not  having  disposed  of  "  Punch,"  a  picture 
which  he  had  exhibited  in  Bond-street, 
and  to  the  attacks  of  the  John  Bull  news- 
paper ;  on  the  latter,  to  law  expenses,  to 
the  failure  of  his  exhibition  oi  the  Re- 
form Banquet,  and  to  his  having  been  at- 
tacked in  Fraser's  Magazine. 

During  this  checquered  and  troubled 
career,  Haydon  wrote  and  lectured  inces- 
santly. He  made  continual  tirades  against 
the  Royal  Academy  ;  even  quarrelled  with 
the  British  Institution  about  the  prize 
they  had  awarded  him,  and  controverted 
Mr.  Payne  Knight's  theories  upon  the 
Elgin  marbles.  In  bis  own  fashion,  he 
laboured  most  actively  and  zealously  to 
promote  the  advance  of  the  British  school 
of  painting,  and  to  improve  popular 
taste.  Both  in  his  writings  and  his  con- 
versation be  was  as  warmly  eloquent  in 
praise  of  fine  qualities  in  work  of  art  as 
be  was  violent  in  his  censure  of  their  de- 
fects. 

In  1840  he  gave  a  course  of  six  lectures 
on  painting  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  first  series  of  his  Lectures  was  pub- 
lished in  18  ,  and  the  second  shortly  be- 
fore bis  decease.  As  a  lecturer  and  teacher 
he  showed  complete  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  great  powers  of  conveying  it 
to  others.  His  mastery  of  drawing  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  were 
very  great.  His  power  lay  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  realities  :  what  he  saw  he  de- 
picted boldly  and  truly — bating  that  ex- 
cess consequent  upon  his  marking  points 
of  character  too  strongly.  Historical  and 
imaginative  subjects  were  not  his  forte: 
he  thought  they  were,  becau.se  he  burned 
to  do  great  things,  and  liked  to  work  on  a 
large  scale.  Perhaps  he  should  have  been 
a  sculptor :  the  resistance  of  clay  or 
marble  would  have  suited  his  physical 

Gewt.  Mao.  Vol,  XXVI. 


energy,  which  often  made  hi*  gusto  run 
into  extravagance.  However  large  a  share 
the  faults  of  the  man  had  in  producing  his 
misfortunes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that,  had  he  lived  in  France  or  Germany, 
his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  his  en- 
deavours to  advance  the  cause  of  art, 
would  have  been  more  highly  appreciated 
and  better  rewarded. 

The  melancholy  fact  that  a  man  of 
strong  natural  talents  and  great  ability 
both  as  an  artist  and  a  teacher  of  his  art 
—who  was  equally  remarkable  for  high 
courage,  energetic  determination,  and 
active  industry,  and  as  temperate  in  hi* 
habits  of  life  as  he  was  ardent  and  san- 
guine in  disposition — that  such  a  cha- 
racter should  be  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  earn  a 
subsistence  and  achieve  a  reputation — and 
this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  the  arts  under  its 
protection — excites  surprise  as  well  as 
regret.  For  above  forty  years  had  Haydon 
struggled  bravely  with  adverse  circum- 
stances,  and  amid  the  fluctuations  of  for- 
tune maintained  a  cheerful  confidence  that 
historical  painting,  to  which  he  had  en- 
thusiastically devoted  himself,  would  be 
encouraged  in  England.  He  lived  to  see 
his  anticipations  realised,  so  far  as  the  art 
itself  was  concerned ;  but  his  hopes  of 
benefiting  by  the  result  that  he  had  so 
strenuously  laboured  to  bring  about  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  slighting 
of  Haydon 's  cartoons  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission was  the  death-blow  to  his  hopes. 
From  the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  being  employed  to  paint 
pictures  for  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  hia 
last  efforts  were  directed  to  vindicate  bis 
claims  to  this  distinction,  by  carrying  out 
the  plan  he  conceived  thirty  years  before. 
He  appealed  from  the  Commissioners  to 
the  public  when  he  exhibited  his  "  Aria- 
tides  "and  "Nero;"  and  people  passed 
the  door  of  his  exhibition-room  in  crowds 
to  go  and  see  "Tom  Thumb."*  Pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  this  exhibition,  were  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Haydon'*  last  act;  but  mor- 
tification at  the  apathy  of  the  public  and 
the  neglect  of  the  Royal  Commission 
broke  his  heart — he  died  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  fought  through  over- 
whelming difficulties  before;  and  would 
have  borne  up  against  them  now,  had  he 


*  In  an  entry  made  in  his  diary  on  the 
21st  of  April  the  unfortunate  man  had 
noted  down  the  number  of  visitors  to  his 
own  exhibition,  during  one  week,  as  133$  ; 
while  Tom  Thumb's  levee,  during  the  same 
period,  had  been  attended  by  13,000 
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but  entertained  the  hope  of  painting  a 
fresco  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
or  been  cheered  nnder  his  disappointment 
by  popular  support.  As  it  'was,  his  eyes 
opened  to  his  lifelong  delusion  of 


Hyman,  produced  the  journals  of  the  de- 
ceased at  the  inquest,  and  read  some  in- 
leresung  extracts  in  cviaeocc  or  me  stale 
of  his  mind. 

On  the  HOth  Jane  a  meeting  took  place 
identifying  his  own  success  with  the  pros*  at  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd, 
perity  of  what  he  called  "  high  art."  in  Serjeants'  Inn,  to  devise  some  means  of 
At  the  coroner's  inquest  held  on  the  providing  for  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
body  of  this  ill-starred  son  of  genius,  his  Mr.  Ilaydon.  Lord  Morpeth  presided, 
daughter  Miss  Mary  Haydon  stated  that  and  among  the  resolutions  were  the  fol- 
shc  found  him  dead  on  the  floor  of  bis  lowing:— "That,  without  presuming  to 
studio  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  offer  any  judgment  as  to  the  place  which 
22,  after  returning  from  accompanying  Mr.  Haydon  will  ultimately  All  in  the 
her  mother  part  of  the  way  to  Brixton.  In  annals  of  his  art,  or  any  opinion  on  the 
this  state,  the  body  was  shown  to  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  sometimes 
jury,  stretched  on  the  floor,  immediately  engaged,  this  meeting  feels  that  the  efforts 
in  front  of  a  colossal  picture  (Alfred  the  of  his  genius,  and  the  circumstances  of 
Great  and  the  first  British  Jury),  on  misfortune  which  obstructed  them,  justify 
which  the  artist  appears  to  have  been  en-  an  expression  of  public  sympathy  with  his 
gaged  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  his  widow  and  daughter.  That  such  expres- 
white  hairs  saturated  with  blood,  in  a  pool  sion  would  be  most  fitly  conveyed  by  se- 
of  which  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  curing  a  permanent  provision  to  his  widow 
body  was  lying.  The  head  partially  rested  and  daughter,  left  wholly  destitute  by  his 
upon  his  right  arm,  and  near  the  latter  death;  and  that  a  public  subscription  be 
were  lying  two  razors,  the  one  in  a  case,  opened  for  that  purpose.'*  Mr.  Serjeant 
and  the  other  smeared  with  blood,  half  Talfourd  read  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Peel,* 
open,  by  its  side.  There  was  also  near  stating  that  the  Queen  had  been  pleased 
the  same  spot  a  small  pocket  pistol,  to  grant  Mrs.  Haydon  a  pension  from  the 
which  had  been  recently  discharged.  He  Civil  List  of  50/.  a-year,  and  desiring  that 
was  dressed  with  great  neatness  in  the  or-  his  own  name  might  be  put  down  for  100/. 
dinary  attire  which  he  wore  while  engaged  as  a  contribution  to  the  proposed  sub- 
in  painting.  His  throat  had  a  frightful  scrintion.  It  was  also  stated  that  Lady 
wound,  extending  to  nearly  seven  inches  Peel  had  assigned  a  pension  of  25/.  a-year 
in  length,  and  there  was  also  a  perforated  to  Mrs.  Haydon  out  of  a  fund  in  her  con- 
bullet  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trol;  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having 


scalp  over  the  parietal  bone.  The  most 
singular  circumstance,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  melancholy  affair,  was 
the  extraordinary  and  careful  arrangement 
of  the  room  and  the  articles  therein.  Mr. 
Haydon  had  placed  a  portrait  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  on  a 
small  easel,  immediately  facing  his  large 
picture.  On  an  adjoining  table  he  had  the  subscription, 
placed  his  diary,  which  he  seems  he  had 
kept  with  much  care  for  many  years  past. 
It  was  open  at  the  concluding  page,  and 
the  last  entry  ran  thus — 

"June  22.  God  forgive  me,  Amen. 


found  that  a  son  of  Mr.  Haydon,  who 
held  a  situation  in  the  Customs,  was  of 
sufficient  standing  to  receive  promotion, 
immediately  gave  him  a  step  in  rank. 
Another  son,  Frederick,  is  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Lord  Morpeth,  Sir  J.  C.  Hob- 
house,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  and  Mr. 
W.  Hamilton,  were  appointed  trustees  of 


B.  R.  Haydon. 

Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world. 

Ltar. 

"The  end  of  the  2Gth  volume." 

Packets  of  letters  addressed  to  several 
persons,  a  statement,  and  another  docu- 
ment headed  11  The  last  Thoughts  of  Hay- 
don, at  half-past  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  June 
22,  1846,"  were  also  placed  upon  the  same 
table,  together  with  the  deceased's  watch, 
and  a  prayer-book  secured  open  at  the 
Gospel  appropriated  to  the  nth  Sunday 
afler  the  Epiphany. 

Mr.  Haydon  married  Mrs.  Hyman, 
a  widow,  and  whose  sou,  the  Rev.  Orlando 


D.  A.  Alexander,  Esq. 
March  2.  At  Baring  Crescent,  Exeter, 
aged  78,  Daniel  Asher  Alexander,  esq., 
formerly  of  London,  and  there  known  as 
an  architect  of  considerable  eminence. 

He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
London,  and  admitted,  in  Oct.  1782,  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
obtained  the  silver  medal  two  months 
after  his  admission,  and  when  little  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  bis  professional  education  ho 
was  called  into  very  important  and  re- 
sponsible practice,  and  such  as  only  his 

Eromising  talents  could  at  so  early  an  age 
ave  justified. 


*  The  last  sum  of  money  Haydon  had 
received  was  a  present  of  50/.  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 
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His  engagement*  were  with  a  genera- 
tion  that  has  almost  passed  away.  The 
late  Earl*  of  Egremout,  Camden,  Rora- 
ncy,  Radnor,  and  Folkestone,  were  his 
patrons,  and  many  of  the  commercial 
aristocracy,  who  were  prominent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  might 
be  enumerated  as  his  friends  and  sup* 
porters ;  but  we  should  have  to  mention, 
perhaps,  some  names  who,  owing  to  the 
changes  incident  to  a  trading  community, 
have  long  since  sunk  below  the  commer- 
cial horizon,  and  who  would  now  be 
scarcely  remembered. 

In  1796  Mr.  Alexander  was  appointed 
surveyor  for  the  London  Dock  Company, 
having,  in  the  first  instance,  been  chosen 
by  William  Vaughan,  esq.  and  the  late 
Joseph  Hud  dart,  esq.  and  his  original 
survey  of  the  site  of  those  docks,  com- 
pleted in  70  days,  was  found  so  correct  as 
to  require  little  or  no  alteration. 

Mr.  Alexander's  engraved  plan  of  the 
London  Docks  was  published  by  Faden 
in  1797.  The  late  Mr.  Rennie,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Alexander's  principal  public  works 
were— the  buildings  in  the  London  Docks, 
until  1831 ;  the  Prison  of  War  at  Dart- 
moor ;  the  County  Prison  at  Maidstone 
(not  the  Courts) ;  the  Royal  Naval  Asy- 
lum at  Greenwich ;  the  Lighthouses  of 
Heligoland,  Holyhead,  Harwich,  Lundy, 
Fame  Islands,  and  others  ;  the  Moat,  near 
Maidstone ;  and  many  important  amelio- 
rations of  the  old  Ferrara*like  castellated 
mansion,  Longford  Castle,  Wilts;  and  ad- 
ditions to  Beddington  House,  Surrey,  and 
Combebank,  Kent. 

Among  his  earliest  works  was  the 
widening  of  Rochester  Bridge,  and  form- 
ing the  two  centre  arches  into  one,  to  give 
increased  waterway  and  facilities  to  the 
navigation — a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  which 
tended  very  much  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation. 

In'  1818  or  1819,  he  submitted  designs 
to  the  Chamber  for  a  new  bridge  at  Ro- 
chester of  five  arches,  to  be  built  in  a 
direct  line  between  Rochester  and  Strpod 
streets  ;  a  design  which,  if  executed, 
would  have  douc  credit  to  any  age  or 
country.  A  short  time  previous,  Mr. 
Alexander  was  engaged  by  the  city  of 
London,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  civil  engineer,  to  survey  and 
report  on  the  state  of  London  Bridge. 

He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Archi- 
tects' Club,  meeting  at  the  Old  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  St.  James's-street ;  and  he 
was  for  some  time,  we  believe,  treasurer 
of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund. 

The  discerning  and  well-educated  pro- 


competent  to  estimate  his  performances  as 
an  architect  according  to  their  true  merit, 
and  his  works  can  best  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  but  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
arrogating  too  much  to  say  of  him,  that 
a  characteristic  fitness  of  purpose  was 
prominent  in  every  building,  whether  a 
principal  or  a  subordinate  one,  and  that 
in  his  hands  the  architecture,  whatever  it 
was,  was  ever  made  to  grow  out  of  and 
to  form  an  inherent  necessity  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  not  something  superadded  a*  a 
vestment  to  exhibit  a  mere  reprint  or  im- 
pression of  some  previously  accredited 
combinations.  He  always  regarded  archi- 
tecture as  a  reality  based  upon  common 
sense,  and  arising  purely  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  every  case,  not  as  an  exotic  to  be 
merely  transplanted  from  another  clime 
without  reference  to  circumstances ;  not 
to  be  servilely  adopted  as  part  of  a  sacred 
canon  handed  down  to  us  from  classic  or 
medieval  days  for  senseless  imitation ; 
nor,  like  a  confession  of  faith,  to  be  held 
without  doubt,  whole  and  undented,  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  as  admitting 
neither  of  variation  nor  improvement. 
He  ever  distinguished  between  the  sense 
of  an  original  architectural  feature  and 
the  nonsense  of  a  false  adaptation  of  it. 
However  insignificant  the  object  was  in 
his  hands,  whether  a  mere  ramp  in  a  wall, 
a  pier,  or  a  chimney  shaft,  a  person  of 
any  discernment  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
it  had  proceeded  from  an  architect, 
although  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no 
affectation  of  architecture  about  it.  His 
knowledge  of  construction  was  of  the 
most  thorough  kind,  and  enabled  him  to 
execute  his  works  with  the  minutest  atten- 
tion to  their  details.  His  ability  to  enlist 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  even  zeal  of 
the  artisan  or  mechanic  in  the  success  of 
his  contrivances  and  the  execution  of 
their  work,  was  very  striking  and  advan- 
tageous. 

Two  of  Intgo  Jones's  works,  the 
Queen's  House  at  Greenwich  (now  the 
Naval  Asylum)  and  Coleshill  House, 
Berks,  came  under  Mr.  Alexander's  hands 
at  different  periods,  and  we  have  heard 
him  complimented  from  the  chair  of  the 
Royal  Academy  by  the  late  Sir  John  (then 
Mr.)  Soane  for  the  gratification  he  had 
afforded  to  all  lovers  of  Jones's  works 
in  the  substantially  conservative  repairs 
he  had  made  to  those  edifices,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  scrupulous  exactitude  with 
which  every  part  had  been  restored  and 
preserved  without  addition  or  diminution. 
As  an  evidence  of  his  strict  sense  of  pro- 
priety on  this  point,  we  are  able  to  give 
his  own  words  by  a  memorandum  acci- 
dentally preserved  in  a  note  in  his  own 
hand-writing.   It  il  m  Mowi  t~ 
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"When  the  Naval  Asylum  was  begun 
in  1807,  I  slipped  a  note  into  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  hand,  who  was  then 
sitting  at  the  Board  as  President,  That 
the  architect  be  directed  to  farm  hie  plan 
in  strict  accordance  tcith  the  *tyle  of 
Iniyo  Jonet;  the  Board  at  that  Bitting 
adopted  it,  and  the  boilding  now  tells  the 
tale." 

Very  many  architects  perhaps  would 
hare  done  the  same,  but  it  would  be  well 
if  all  were  alike  scrupulous. 

The  building  above  mentioned  gave  rise 
to  the  acquaintance  and  long-tried  friend- 
ship  which  existed  between  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  On  Mr. 
Ale/ander's  applying  to  his  friend  Flax- 
en an  to  recommend  him  a  young  artist  to 
model  busts  of  the  four  British  Admirals, 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson, 
to  place  in  Inigo  Jones's  hall  there,  Flax- 
man  observed,  "  There  is  a  young  man 
who  has  a  colossal  bust  of  Satan  this  year 
in  our  Exhibition ;  go  and  see  it.  He'd 
do  them  well  and  thank  you ;  he  has  much 
talent,  and  is  looking  up  for  employ." 

An  interview  soon  took  place.  Chantrey 
gladly  undertook  the  commission,  saying 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  any  money 
remuneration,  as  the  doing  themfor  such  an 


institution  wonld  introduce  him  to  notice, 
and  be  quite  a  sufficient  payment.  Ten 
pounds  each  was,  however,  the  price  agreed 
to  on  both  sides ;  and  there  the  ousts 
stand,  and  are  quite  an  earnest  of  the 
Sculptor's  future  fame. 

Two  letters  of  Mr.  Chantrey's,  written 
in  1815,  to  Mr.  Alexander's  eldest  son, 
an  architect  of  considerable  attainment, 
but  who,  subsequently,  left  the  profession 
for  the  Church,  and  died  Vicar  of  Bick- 
leigh,  in  Devonshire,  in  1843,  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  our  readers,  being  on  a 
kindred  subject  to  one  which  has,  in  more 
recent  times,  given  occasion  for  much  dis- 
cussion, vix.  **  a  column  to  Nelson."  The 
young  architect  was  at  tliat  time  making  a 
design,  in  competition,  for  a  monument  to 
be  erected  to  Nelson  on  the  sea  shore  in 
Norfolk.  They  will  be  found  in  the  note.* 

Although  Mr.  Alexander  had,  for  many 
years,  left  the  profession,  he  did  not  cease 
to  take  a  lively  interest  (so  far  as  frequent 
and  severe  indisposition  permitted),  in 
everything  connected  with  it,  especially  in 
those  gigantic  works  of  modern  times 
which  have  shrivelled  former  labours  into 
comparative  insignificance. 

His  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
bosom  of  domestic  and  social  ties — his 


•  Letters  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey. 

"  Dbar  Sir, — If  you  place  a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson  on  your  column,  it  should  be 
large  and  of  substantial  materials,  not  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  and  it  should  be  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  monument — magnificently  grand,  not  one  diameter  only  of 
the  shaft,  as  in  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns,  because  in  them  there  is  a  profusion 
of  ornament,  of  which  the  statue  forms  only  a  very  small  portion.  These  works  are 
in  the  florid  style  of  art,  which  cannot  well  be  accomplished  in  this  country ;  nor  are 
they  suitable  to  the  climate. 

"  I  should  say  adopt  the  severe  and  grand  style — what  you  are  deficient  in  in  detail 
make  up  by  quantity  ;  if  you  introduce  basso-relievos  of  sea  fights  you  need  no  ships' 
prows  on  the  sub-plinth  ;  and  I  would  construct  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should 
wear  to  the  very  core.  Make  the  ornaments  few  in  number,  but  let  them  be  English , 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity— you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  classical  dunces. 
These  are  the  true  sentiments  of  your  sincere  friend, 

41  F.  L.  Chantrky, 
"  7b  Mr.  Daniel  Alexander,  Jun."  "  Goulston-st.,  9  Feb.,  1815." 

Again,  on  the  same  date,  he  says  :— 

"  As  to  your  design  for  the  column  to  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  I  am 
afraid  you  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  too  many  parts,  of  perfecting  the  detail  and 
leaving  the  first  and  grand  principles  undigested.  The  first  object  is  to  make  it 
applicable  to  Lord  Nelson,  and  to  Lord  Nelson  only.* 

"  Architecture  cannot  do  this  without  the  aid  of  sculpture,  and  common  sense  hay* 
the  principal  sculpture  of  the  monument  should  be  the  Hero  to  whose  memory  it  is 
raised,  and  in  the  garb  in  which  he  won  his  renown,  marking  distinctly  the  period  and 
the  nation  to  which  be  belonged.  It  may  be  said  this  will  not  be  classical.  I  say  it 
will  be  classical  if  it  be  elegantly  natural.  We  must  no  longer  raise  monuments  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  did  not  rear  monuments  to  the  Egyptians 
or  the  Persians,  but  to  their  own  countrymen,  and  to  the  gods  of  their  popular 
belief.   I  could  say  much  more  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  have  not  time  now." 


*  "  In  Edinburgh  a  column  is  erected  they  say  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  but  no  One 
knows  it  until  be  is  told."   (This  alludes  to  the  monument  on  the  Calton  Hill.) 
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etrong  mind  continuing  unimpaired  nearly 
to  the  last ;  his  family  and  limited  circle 
of  friends  were  thus  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  conversation  and  enlarged 
experience  for  a  lengthened  period.  In  his 
retirement  he  buried  three  of  his  sons,  at 
the  respective  ages  of  19,  22,  and  40. 
Mrs.  Alexander  and  one  son,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, five  daughters,  survive  him. 


Mr.  Matthew  Hknrv  Barker. 
June  29.  Aged  56,  Mr.  Matthew  Henry 
Barker,  the  author  of  several  naval  novels 
and  sketches,  and  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Old  Sailor. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  for  nearly  half  a  century  preached  in 
the  same  chapel  at  Deptford  ;  and  bro- 
ther to  Mr.  John  Theodore  Barker,  a 
schoolmaster  at  the  same  place,  who  was 
the  author  of  some  papers  on  astronomy 
in  "  Time's  Telescope"  and  the  Literary 
Gazette. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  sea  in  an 
Indiaman,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy.  His  highest  promotion  was 
acting -master  of  the  Flamer  gun -brig, 
having  also  served  in  the  Investigator 
surveying  vessel,  and  the  Swan  cutter ; 
but  somewhat  later  he  commanded  the 
True  Briton  hired  armed  schooner,  carry- 
ing despatches  under  Lord  Keith  at  the 
momentous  era  of  1813.  The  war  having 
terminated  left  him  unemployed,  and  his 
literary  aspirations  then  prevailed  over  all 
other  objects.  He  went  to  Demerara, 
where  he  edited  the  Demerara  Gazette, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1823, 
published  his  first  successful  efforts  as  a 
chronicler  of  naval  "yarns,"  with  the 
title  of  "The  Greenwich  Pensioners,''  in 
the  Literary  Gazette.  His  next  transition 
was  to  be  editor  of  the  Nottingham  Mer- 
cury, which  he  conducted  with  much 
ability  on  Liberal  or  Whig  principles  from 
the  autumn  of  1828  to  the  spring  of  1841. 
In  this  station,  as  in  every  other,  he  never 
forgot  the  spirit  which  ought  to  breathe 
throughout  every  department  of  literature, 
but  in  the  midst  of  angry  and  violent 
politics  preserved  the  feelings  of  gentle- 
manly respect,  and  thus  conciliated  the 
approbation  of  all  ranks  and  parties  in 
and  near  Nottingham, — from  Lord  Ran- 
cliffe,  Colonel  WUdman,  and  Mr.  Mus- 
ters, and  the  Corporation  and  citizens,  to 
the  poorest  hand  working  at  his  press. 

As  an  author,  his  productions  occupy  a 
broad  space.  Among  them  were  "  Land 
and  Sea  Tales,"  "Tough  Yarns,"  "  Walks 
round  Nottingham,"  "  The  Literary 
Mousc-Trap,"  "  Hamilton  King,"  "Jem 
Bunt,"  "The  Victory,1'  "The  Jolly- 
Boat,"  "The  Life  of  Nelson,"  (penned 
with  congenial  feelings),  <«  Nights  at  Sea," 


and  hundreds  of  communications,  in  verge 
as  well  as  prose,  to  the  Literary  Gazette, 
Bentley's  Miscellany,  various  annuals,  and, 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Pictorial  Times 
and  United  Service  Gazette.  He  wrote 
a  good  deal  under  the  designations  of 
Father  Ambrose  and  The  Wanderer,  as 
well  as  that  of  The  Old  Sailor.  His  sea- 
pictures  are  replete  with  vigour  and 
originality  :  and  the  amount  of  adventure 
and  characteristic  truth  in  all  his  naval 
scenes  and  portraits  will  long  transmit  his 
fame  to  British  seamen,  and  the  nation  at 
large,  as  another  Dibdtn,  infusing  the 
highest  sentiments  of  valour,  patriotism, 
humanity,  and  good  feeling  into  their 
souls  and  actions. 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  his  order,  he 
died  in  harness  and  in  poverty — all  his 
toils  failing  to  do  more  than  support  him 
in  decent  humility  and  wasted  health, 
denied  needful  repose  to  recruit  his 
strength,  and  restore  him  to  useful  labour 
and  mental  exertion. 

He  had  seen  much  of  the  world  in  every 
clime,  and  his  better  writings  lack  nothing 
of  the  powers  of  Smollett,  whom  he  most 
nearly  resembles.  In  the  common  inter- 
course of  life  and  all  his  literary  concerns, 
he  was  the  most  straightforward  represen- 
tation of  a  firm-purposed,  warm-hearted, 
honest  man. 

A  widow,  in  wretched  health  and  very 
poor  circumstances,  survives  him  ;  and 
also  a  son  and  daughter,  the  former  of 
whom,  having  passed  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  has  been  appointed  an  officer 
of  the  Customs  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  D.C.L. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  B.D.  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  college  and  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  of  whom  a 
brief  notice  was  given  in  our  June  number, 
p.  601,  ut  still  living.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Mayo,  D.C.L.  who  died  at  Cheam  on  the 
23d  Feb.  was  his  cousin,  and  had  also  been 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
school  under  the  late  Mr.  Cherry,  and 
was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  St.  John's  in 
June 1H10.  In  April  1813  be  was  elected 
by  his  college  to  a  fellowship  on  the  Law 
line  of  that  society,  and  took  the  degrees 
in  that  faculty,  vis.  B.C.L.  January  27, 
1817;  D.C.L.  Oct.  11,  1822.  In  the 
interval  between  these  degrees,  Dr.  Mayo 
visited  Switzerland,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  system  of 
education  pursued  by  Pestalozzi,  a  subject 
in  which  he  ever  took  the  most  lively 
interest.  He  resided  in  the  establishment 
formed  by  Pestalozzi  for  some  few  years, 
during  which  he  became  extremely  intk 
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mate  with,  and  attached  to,  the  founder  of 
the  new  system,  and  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  ita  details.  Returning  to 
England,  be  soon  after  commenced  an  esta- 
blishment on  a  similar  plan  at  Cheam,  where 
his  success  far  exceeded  his  own  expecta- 
tions or  the  predictions  of  his  friends,  and 
he  soon  found  that  his  numbers  were  only 
to  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  his  accom- 
modation, which  was  on  an  extensive  and 
most  liberal  scale.  Dr.  Mayo  was  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  profession  of  his 
choice.  He  was  quick  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  extremely  kind-hearted, 
and  very  forbearing  and  considerate,  but 
withal  firm  where  resolution  was  required, 
and  his  boys  knew  that  he  was  not  to  be 
deceived.  They  all  loved  and  respected 
him,  and  placed  confidence  in  him,  for  they 
felt  that  he  deserved  it  and  took  an  interest 
in  every  thing  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. There  are  few  persons  who  un- 
dertake the  drudgery  of  education  because 
they  like  it— this  Dr.  Mayo  did* ;  and  to 
his  over  anxiety  and  exertions  in  the 
cause — a  cause  his  whole  heart  was  in — 
may  be  ascribed  bis  premature  death,  for 
he  was  not  more  than  fifty. three  or  four 
when  the  event  happened. 

Dr.  Mayo  wrote  several  pamphlets  con- 
nected with  his  profession :  we  have  seen — 

A  Lecture  on  the  Principles  of  Pcstalozsi, 
May  1826;  printed  again  in  1828,  under 
the  title  of  a  Memoir  of  Pestalozzi. 

Observations  on  the  Establishment  and 
Direction  of  Infants1  Schools,  1827. 

A  Sermon  on  Infant  Education:  on 
Psalm  viii.  2,  preached  at  Chelsea,  aud 
printed  there  in  1829. 

Lessons  on  Objects,  1830. 

Lessons  on  Number,  1831. 


M.  ToprrER. 

Lately.  At  Geneva,  aged  47,  M.  Ro- 
dolphe  Topffer,  a  humorous  author  and 
artist,  who  produced  some  very  well 
known  works. 

A  painter  by  profession,  but  disabled  by 
ophthalmia,  he  studied  letters,  which 
helped  him  to  translate  in  another  shape 
his  artistical  impressions.  In  his  works — 
the  "  Voyage  en  Zigzag,"  the  *•  Nouvelles 
Genevoises,"  the  44  Presbyterc,"  Ac- 
were  many  a  landscape,  many  a  caricature, 
many  a  graceful  profile,  which  he  would 
have  thrown  on  can v ass  had  he  possessed 
the  means.  Xavier  de  Maistre,  the  author 
of  the  Lepreux  n  and  of  the  "  Voyage 
autour  de  ma  Chambre,"  when  book- 
sellers, enticed  by  the  success  of  these  two 
novels,  besieged  him  with  entreaties  for 
other  works  of  the  same  kind,  simply  sent 
them  to  M.  Topffer.  Still  the  renown  of 
the  latter  was  slow  to  pass  the  bounds  of 

hi«  native  town.   All  the  success  achieved 


at  Paris  by  two  or  three  series  of  carica- 
tures— M.  Vieux-Bois,  (which  was  repub- 
lished in  England  as  Mr.  Oldbuck),  M. 
Crepin,  &c.  was  requisite  to  excite  public 
curiosity  as  to  what  might  be  the  worth  of 
the  more  serious  works  of  this  joyous 
quizzer. 

It  became  then,  as  it  were,  a  discovery, 
and  the  reputation  of  M.  Topffer  was  es- 
pecially extended  in  families  to  whom  he 
gave  a  kind  of  book  rare  enough  in  all 
countries,  but  still  more  so  in  France ; 
books  gay  without  being  objectionable, 
and  witty  without  immorality.  This  tardy 
renown  did  not  dazzle  the  novelist,  who 
had  established  a  school,  and  who  modestly 
continued  his  arduous  labours.  He  has 
just  succumbed,  after  a  cruel  malady, 
leaving  amongst  his  pupils,  his  friends, 
and  especially  his  readers,  many  a  bitter 
feeling  of  regret. 

CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  24.  On  his  passage  from  Vaa 
Diemen's  Land  to  England,  aged  31,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  John  Poison,  D.C.L.  a 
Law  Fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford  i 
f  ourth  and  second  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Pogson  of  Kesgrave  House,  near 
Woodbridge. 

May  8.  In  his  75th  year,  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  Henry  Louis  Ho  bar  t,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Windsor  and  of  Wolverhampton, 
Registrar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  Vicar 
of  Wantage,  Rector  of  Nocton,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  of  Haseley,  Oxfordshire  :  uncle 
to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  He  was 
the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  George 
the  third  Earl,  by  Albinia,  eldest  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Lord  Vere  Bertie,  second 
son  of  Robert  first  Duke  of  Ancaster. 
He  was  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge, 
M.A.  1797,  D.D.  1816  ;  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Nocton  (value  560/.)  in 
1815,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  united  deaneries  of  Windsor 
and  Wolverhampton,  with  the  rectory  of 
Haseley  annexed  to  the  former,  in  1816 ; 
and  took  the  vicarage  of  Wantage  (in  the 
gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor, 
and  worth  503/.  per  ann.)  in  1828.  By 
the  3  and  4  Vict.  cap.  113,  sec.  43,  the 
rectory  of  Haseley  was  detached  from  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hobart }  and  by  the  same  clause  the  Rev. 
William  Birkett,  the  curate,  becomes  the 
rector  :  after  whose  death  the  presenta- 
tion will  revert  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Windsor.  Dr.  Hobart  married,  in  1824, 
Charlotte  Selina,  second  daughter  of 
Richard  Moore,  eaq.  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  and  has  left  issue  four  dSughtera 
and  two  sons.    His  will  was  proved  on 

the  5th  of  June,  by  two  of  his  executors, 
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Captain  Sir  George  Tyler,  R.N.  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Fitzmoore,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
The  personal  estato  was  estimated  at 
35,000/.  To  his  widow  he  has  bequeathed 
an  annuity  of  300/.,  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  under  marriage  settlement,  and 
leaves  to  her  bis  carriages,  horses,  and  fur- 
niture ;  the  residue  of  his  property  to  be 
divided  amongst  his  children. 

May  16.  At  Coventry,  aged  83,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Simson,  LL  B.  Vicar  of 
St.  Michael's  church,  in  that  city.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Simson,  M.D. 
a  very  celebrated  physician  of  Coventry  ; 
and  in  early  life  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  was  present  at  the  me- 
morable siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  1779.  He 
was  also  a  witness  of  that  lamentable 
event,  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  at 
Spithead,  in  1782.  Having  afterwards 
entered  the  church,  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  St.  Michael,  Coventry,  in 
1793,  since  which  period  he  has  been  a 
constant  resident  with  his  parishioners, 
his  quiet  and  unassuming  habits  and  de- 
portment obtaining  for  htm  the  affection 
and  respect  of  all  persons,  including  those 
who  were  of  different  opinions  on  religious 
subjects.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  per- 
formed the  whole  of  his  clerical  duties 
himself,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a  curate.  In  the  year  1843, 
being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  in- 
cumbency, his  parishioners,  to  testify  their 
high  opinion  of  his  meritorious  conduct, 
placed  his  portrait  in  their  vestry. 

June  6.  At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  34,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Ben- 
jamin Bund,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  eldest  and  only  surviving  son 
of  Col.  Bund,  of  Upper  Wick,  near  Wor- 
cester. 

Aged  56,  the  Rev.  FT.  Slatter,  of  Rose- 
hill,  near  Oxford. 

June  7.  At  Reigatc,  Surrey,  in  his  7  2d 
year,  the  Rev.  Horace  Salusbury  Cotton, 
formerly  Ordinary  of  Newgate.  He  pre- 
viously kept  a  school  at  Cuckfield.  He 
was  appointed  Ordinary  of  Newgate  in 
1815;  and  after  25  years'  service  be  re~ 
tired  on  a  pension  granted  by  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  in  1H38.  On  the  20th  Dec. 
in  the  same  year,  his  curious  collection 
of  books  on  angling  was  dispersed  by 
Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby.  His  favourite  pursuit 
during  many  years  had  been  the  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  books,  and  autographs, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  sold,  and  a  rare 
portion  has  been  preserved  by  his  eldest 
son,  Lynch  Cotton,  esq.  who  inherits  his 
freehold  estate  at  Reigate.  By  his  will  he 
has  bequeathed  to  his  two  daughters  and 
second  son  his  personal  property,  with  the 
residue,  except  £  10,  which  he  gives  to  his 
old  servant.  He  married  Caroline-Amelia, 
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daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Mcrriman( 
of  Newbury:  she  died  Feb.  7,  1842, 
aged  60.  His  body  is  placed  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  Old  Church  at  Reigate. 

June  10.  In  Cambridge  terrace,  aged 
61,  the  Rev.  Edward  Trevenan,  Rector 
of  Drewsteignton,  Devonshire,  to  which 
he  was  instituted  in  1810.  He  married 
March  12,  1835,  Emma,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Strickland,  of  Boyn- 
ton,  Bart. 

June  12.  At  Brampton  manor-house, 
near  Chesterfield,  aged  55,  the  Rev: 
Matton  Vincent,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Brampton  St.  Thomas,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1832  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
He  married,  Nov.  4, 1 835, Tabitha,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  R.  Longgon,  of  Walton 
Works,  near  Chesterfield. 

June  14.  At  Usk,  aged  62,  the  Rev. 
James  Barnard  Davie*,  Rector  of  Kemeys 
Inferior,  Monmouthshire,  and  for  many 
years  an  acting  magistrate.  He  was  of 
Jesus  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1811,  and 
was  presented  to  his  living  since  1836. 

June  1 6.  Aged  83,  the  Rev.  James  Priee^ 
Rector  of  Great  Munden,  Herts,  and  for- 
merly Vicar  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
He  was  of  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
M.A.  1788.  He  was  presented  to  High 
Wycombe,  1784,  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,. 
and  to  Great  Mundeu  in  1817  by  the  King. 

Aged  82,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dyson,  Rector 
of  Wexham,  Bucks.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B. A.  1789,  M.A.  1792, 
and  was  presented  to  his  living  in  1814 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

June  25.  At  Stoke-upon-Tern,  Shrop- 
shire, aged  93,  the  Rev.  Oswald  Leycester, 
Rector  of  that  parish.  He  was  uncle  to 
the  late  Ralph  Leycester,  esq.  of  Toft- 
hall,  Cheshire,  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  and 
brother  to  the  late  Hugh  Leycester,  eeq. 
K.C.  one  of  the  judges  of  North  Wales, 
being  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Ralph 
Leycester,  esq.  (who  was  born  in  the  17th 
century,— 1699)  by  Katharine,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Peter  Gerard)  esq.  of  C re- 
wood.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1773,  M.A.  1777,  and  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Stoke-upon-Tern,  in 
1806,  by  R.  Corbet,  esq.  He  married, 
first,  Mary,  daughter  of  P.  Johnson,  esq.  of 
Scmpcrly,  and  secondly,  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Charles  White,  esq.  of  Manchester. 

At  Kidbrook  Lodge,  Blaokheath,  aged 
55,  the  Rev.  George  Robert  Mountain, 
Rector  of  Havant,  Hants.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Jacob 
Mountain,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
brother  to  the  Right  Rev.  George  Je- 
hosephat  Mountain,  now  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal.   He  w»8  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
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Havant  in  1825,  by  Dr.  Tomline,  then 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  married  Miss 
Catharine  HinchlhT. 

June  20.  At  South  Cockerington,  Lin- 
colnshire, aged  58,  the  Rev.  Richard  Fen- 
ion,  M.A.  Vicar  of  that  parish. 

June  28.  At  Whitemoor,  Notts,  aged 
31,  the  Rev.  William  Francis  Pickin, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Magdalene  college,  Ox- 
ford. 

June  29.  At  Cley  next  the  Sea,  Norfolk, 
aged  47,  the  Rev.  Charlee  Mar  con,  for 
many  years  Curate  of  that  pariah  and 
Han  worth. 

June  30.  At  St.  Alban's,  aged  45,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Burgee  Wateon,  M.A.  late 
Vicar  of  Norton,  Herts.  He  was  of 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1824, 
and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Norton  in  1831,  by  J.  Watson,  esq. 

July  1.  The  Rev.  Afarcue  Falloon, 
Rector  of  Layde,  co.  Antrim. 

July  3.  At  Rowdell  house,  Sussex, 
aged  30,  the  Rev.  Charlee  Freeman  Sand- 
ham. 

July  5.  At  his  rectory,  aged  65,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Burn,  Rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Beaumont  and  Kirk- Andrew's 
on  Eden,  Cumberland,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1815  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

July  6.  At  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire, 
in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  Henry 
Skeels,  esq.  aged  77,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Clark. 

DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  IT8  VICINITY. 

Jan.  18.  At  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law  Mr.  E.  Moseley,  Upper  Glouces- 
ter st  aged  73,  Thomas  Beeby,  esq.  late 
of  Camberwell. 

April  10.  At  her  residence,  Somers 
Town,  aged  71,  Lucy,  relict  of  Thomas 
Roberson,  esq.  late  Town  Clerk  of  Oxford. 

May  29.  in  Hyde  Park-gardens,  aged 
47,  Capt.  Sir  Spencer  Lambart  Hunter 
Vassall,  R.N.,  K.H.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Spencer  Thomas 
Vassall,  (who  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  storming  of  Monte  Video,  in  South 
America,)  by  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Evans,  D.D.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1837  ;  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
her  present  Majesty,  in  1838.  > 

June  10.  At  the  residence  of  Capt. 
Fowle,  Greenwich,  aged  30,  Miss  Jane 
G  rant  Wilkinson.  She  committed  suicide 
by  taking  enough  of  the  essential  oil* of 
ahnonds  to  destroy  eight  persons.  Ver- 
dict, "Temporary  Derangement." 

June  13.  Aged  25,  Peter  Edward, 
second  surviving  son  of  J.  W.  Warren, 
esq.  of  the  Grove,  Kentish  Town. 


[Aug. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Thomas  Garratt, 
esq.  of  Newington  Green. 

At  Walworth,  Hannah,  relict  of  Wil- 
liam Osborne,  esq. 

June  14.  In  Park-road,  Regent's  Pork, 
in  her  82d  year,  Lady  Jane  Muirhead. 
great-aunt  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  She 
was  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  John 
the  third  Duke,  by  bis  cousin  Lady  Char- 
lotte Murray,  only  surviving  child  of 
James  second  Duke  of  Atholl.  She  was 
born  Dec.  2,  1764,  and  married  at  Bath, 
Aug.  8,  1785,  John  Grosset  Muirhead, 
esq.  of  Breadisholm,  co.  Lanark,  who 
died  in  1836,  having  had  no  issue. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  92,  Mary, 
widow  of  James  Moss,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Walford,  esq. 

At  the  bouse  of  his  grandfather  Tho- 
mas Acocks,  esq.  of  Sussex. gardens, 
William-Acocks,  only  son  of  the  late 
William  Marris,  esq.  of  Gray's-inn-square. 

June  15.  At  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde 
Park,  aged  61,  Elisabeth  wife  of  William 
Courtney,  esq. 

In  Devonshire-road,  Wandsworth -road, 
aged  35,  Capt.  John  Percival  Robinson. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  62,  James  Puckle, 
esq. 

In  Milner-sq.  Islington,  aged  69,  George 
Whiteley,  esq.  late  of  London-st. 

June  17.  At  St.  Thomas's -sq.  Hack- 
ney, John  Giberne,  esq.  of  Bond-st.  for 
many  years  wine  merchant  to  his  late 
Majesty  George  the  Fourth's  Household. 

June  18.  Aged  92,  Mary,  widow  of 
Wm.  West,  esq.  of  West-sq.  Southwark. 

In  the  Brixton-road,  the  relict  of 
Ambrose  Bourdon,  esq. 

In  Great  Cumberland-pi.  Hyde  Park, 
Mary,  widow  of  Sir  John  Peter,  K.M.H. 

June  19.  At  Hampstead,  aged  18, 
Ellen,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Raikes,  esq.  of  Felbridge,  Surrey. 

Aged  48,  Ellen,  wife  of  Henry  Davis, 
esq.  of  Upper  Bedford-pl. 

At  North  Brixton,  aged  43,  James 
Kinloch  Walker,  esq. 

In  Bloomsbury-sq.  aged  58,  William 
Blackburn,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  William  Blackburn,  esq. 
of  Southwark. 

Mary,  wife  of  J.  C.  Farebrother,  esq. 
of  Lambeth. 

June  20.  Aged  23,  Mr.  Samuel  But- 
ler, son  of  Mr.  Butler,  chemist,  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  a  young 
lady,  to  whom  he  wished  to  be  married, 
but  his  father  proposed  a  short  delay  as 
he  considered  him  too  young  and  the  lady 
was  much  younger;  this  produced  great 
excitement,  and  he  poisoned  himself  by 
taking  prusaic  acid.  Verdict,  "  Temporary 
Insanity." 
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In  River- st.  Myddelton-sq.  aged  53, 
Hilliard  Alton,  esq.  her  Majesty's  Vice 
Consul  for  the  Island  of  Terceira,  Azores. 

At  Dalston,  aged  19,  Emily,  wife  of 
W.  P.  Inglis,  esq.  and  youngest  dau.  of 
R.  Aldridge,  esq.  of  the  same  place. 

Aged  54,  Caroline,  wife  of  B.  H. 
■Smart,  esq.  of  Connaught- terrace. 

In  Old  Millman-st.  aged  67,  Miss 
La  we*. 

At  Stamford  Hill,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, late  of  Great  St.  Helen's. 

Aged  60,  Robert  Benson,  esq.  of  Sus- 
sex-sq.  formerly  of  Liverpool. 

June  21.  At  his  brother's  residence, 
Stamford  Hill,  aged  71,  John  Windus, 
esq.  formerly  of  Broad-street-buildings. 

At  Crouch  End,  Hornsey,  aged  73, 
John  Grant,  esq. 

June  22.  At  Chester- terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  Caroline-Sophia,  fourth  dau.  of 
James  Gordon  Murdoch,  esq. 

At  Mr.  Benton's,  Abchurch-lane,  aged 
64,  James  Edmondson,  esq.  of  Bournes. 
Cumberland,  and  Desford,  Leicestershire. 

June  23.  At  Camber* ell,  aged  82, 
Nicholas  Byerley,  esq. 

June  24.  At  the  house  of  her  friend 
Miss  E.  Jones,  Duke-st.  Portland -place, 
aged  65,  Sarah- Dorothea,  relict  of  Chris- 
topher Broome,  esq.  late  of  Whitehill, 
Great  Berkhampstead. 

At  the  bouse  of  his  son-in-law  Mr. 
Meyrick,  Eastbourne-terr.  Hyde  Park, 
aged  55,  James  James,  esq.  of  Aylesbury, 
solicitor. 

June  26.  Ranulpb,  youngest  son  of 
Charles  Cooley  Craven,  esq.  of  Harley- 
ford- pi.  Kennington. 

At  Marlborough-terr.  Old  Kent-road, 
aged  68,  Mary,  widow  of  Ambrose  Ward, 
esq.  of  Court-lodge,  Yalding,  Kent. 

At  Red  Lion-sq.  aged  59,  Mr.  P.  Davis, 
who  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat.  Verdict :  "That  the  deceased  gen- 
tleman destroyed  himself  while  in  a  state 
of  temporary  insanity,  brought  on  by  his 
misfortunes  in  business,  but  more  parti- 
cularly his  having  been  robbed  by  a  confi- 
dential clerk." 

June  27.  At  Kent-terr.  Regent's  Park, 
aged  65,  Thomas  Richard  Toker,  esq.  Post 
C  apt.  (1813),  second  son  of  the  late  John 
Toker,  esq.  of  the  Oaks,  Ospringe,  Kent. 
He  was  midshipman  iu  the  Defence  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  and  senior  Lieut,  of  the 
Colossus  at  Trafalgar,  for  which  he  was 
made  Commander  Dec.  24,  1805.  In 
1806  he  was  appointed  to  the  Cruiser  18, 
and  captured  two  privateers  on  the  Baltic 
station.  He  was  promoted  to  post  rank 
Dec.  4,  1813,  and  after  the  peace  com- 
manded the  Tartarus  20,  Perseus  22,  and 
Taraar  28. 

Lately.  In  Eaton-pl.  Mrs.  F.  Webb, 
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of  Adwell,  Oxfordshire,  only  dan.  of  the 
late  E.  Webb.  esq.  Cote-house,  Glouces- 
tershire, many  years  M.P.  for  Gloucester. 

In  London,  of  paralysis,  aged  77,  Mrs. 
Susan  B.  Fletcher,  formerly  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

In  Sloane-st  Chelsea,  Mr.  Thomas 
Downing,  Collector  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital upwards  of  29  years. 

July  1.  At  Cbeyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  aged 
66,  Wm.  Moore,  esq.  formerly  a  partner  in 
the  house  of  Bicknell  and  Moore,  Old 
Bond-st. 

July  2.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival 
from  Sydney,  Const  an  tina  Talbot  Crichton, 
esq.  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Crichton. 

July  3.  In  Cheapside,  aged  47,  Richard 
Standly,  esq. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-st.  Anne,  widow  of 
Capt.  Mayotty,  of  the  East  India  Co.'s  ser- 
vice. She  was  passionately  attached  to  her 
husband,  who  died  about  six  weeks  since. 
Since  that  period  she  had  given  way  to  the 
greatest  despondency,  and  persisted  in  visit- 
ing the  grave  of  her  husband  daily.  On 
Wednesday  last  she  again  went  to  the 
Kensal-green  Cemetery,  accompanied  by 
a  sculptor,  with  whom  she  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  erection  of  a  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  Capt.  Mayotty.  On  her  re- 
turn to  her  residence  she  was  immediately 
seized  with  such  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
grief  that  it  threw  her  into  a  strong  con- 
vulsive fit,  which  terminated  in  death. 
Verdict:  "  Natural  Death." 

July  A.  At  her  brother's,  South-parade, 
Chelsea,  aged  68,^  Mrs.  Catherine  Rush, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Montague  Rush,  of 
Heckfield,  Hants. 

At  Lavender-hill,  aged  55,  Elizabeth 
Dorothy,  relict  of  Wm.  Henry  West,  esq. 

July  5.  Aged  54,  Mr.  William  Bone, 
second  surviving  son  of  the  late  Henry 
Bone,  esq.  R.A. 

July  6.  At  Hackney,  aged  79,  Mrs. 
Hole. 

July  7.  At  Apsley  House,  Arthur, 
infant  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Charles  Wei- 
lesley,  and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Berks. — June  16.  At  Woolhampton 
rectory,  aged  74,  Harriet,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  L.  G.  Halton,  Rector  of  Thruxton, 
Hants. 

June  25.  At  St.  Leonard's-hill,  near 
Windsor,  aged  75,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  relict 
of  Major-General  Charles  Amadee  d'Har- 
court,  Marquis  d'  Har court,  peer  of  France, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Bard 
Harcourt,  esq.  of  Pendley,  Herts.  She 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  large  quantity 
of  laudanum,  taken  in  mistake  for  a 
draught  of  medicine.  The  Marquis  d' Har- 
court was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  1831.   (See  Gent  Mag.  vol.  CI.  ii, 
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474.)  The  body  of  the  Marquise  was  in- 
terred  on  the  1st  July  in  the  family  vault 
at  Aldbury,  Herts.  The  chief  mourners 
were  her  two  sons,  le  Comte  George  d'  Har- 
court,  who  married  the  daughter  of  le 
Comic  de  St.  Aulaire,  the  French  Am- 
bassador ;  and  W.  B.  Harcourt,  esq.  who 
ia  united  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Cavendish;  and  le  Comte  de 
Caatris,  her  son-in-law. 

Bocks. — Jumt  15.  At  Olney,  aged  31, 
George  Thomas  Gsuutlett,  esq.  M.R.C.S. 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Gauntlett,  Vicar  of  that  place. 

Cambrioge.— AfercA  31.  Aged  23, 
Charles- Woodcock,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
W.  W.  Hay  ward,  esq.  of  Cambridge. 

May  10.  In  her  55th  year,  (Catherine 
Frances,  widow  of  Swaon  Hurrell,  esq.  of 
Foxton,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Finch,  esq.  of  Cambridge. 

Cheshire. — July  1.  Aged  87,  Mr. 
Henry  Hindley  of  Stockport,  formerly  an 
extensive  manufacturer  in  that  town. 

At  Chester,  aged  79,  Mary,  relict  of 
Capt  Drake  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

Cornwall.  —  June  11.  Aged  18, 
Richard  Henry  Guroey,  youngest  eon  of 
the  late  Richard  Guraey,  esq.  Tregony. 

June  19.  At  Falmouth,  on  his  return 
from  Madeira,  aged  45,  Thomas- Kington 
Bayly,  esq.  of  Clifton,  Glonc. 

June  27.  At  Alveme  Hill,  Penzance, 
aged  70,  Henry  Husband,  esq. 

Cumberland.— -April  11.  John  Moor- 
house,  esq.  of  Newton,  by  being  thrown 
from  his  horse.  He  was  a  young  gentle- 
man highly  respected,  and  had  lately 
become  possessed  of  a  large  fortune  left 
to  him  by  his  late  uncle,  Thomas  Bous- 
field,  esq.  of  Newton  Rigg  House.  Mr. 
M.  has  left  a  young  widow,  but  no  chil- 


Dbvon. — March  22.  At  her  niece's, 
Plymouth,  in  her  90th  year,  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  late  J.  WiLIson,  esq.  of  Rom- 
ford. 

March  26.  At  Plymouth,  in  her  81st 
ye*r,  Mary-Moy,  relict  of  John  Mark,  esq. 
of  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Gill  Badeley,  esq.  of  Bath. 

June  20.  At  Belle-vue,  near  Exeter, 
Francis  Cross,  esq.  son  of  the  late  George 
Cross,  esq.  of  Duryard,  near  Exeter. 

June  26.  At  Belmont,  Torquay,  aged 
77,  Honoratus  Legh  Thomas,  esq.  F.R.S. 
late  of  Leicester-place. 

June  27.  At  Culmstock,  aged  37, 
Alfrad  Dunsford,  esq.  surgeon. 

Jun*  28.  At  Paignton,  aged  67,  James 
Domvilte,  M.D.  formerly  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  Deputy  Medical  Inspector 
of  Royal  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets ; 
father  of  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Domville,  of 
Ctiriw^  w  colli  Caqq^i 


July  1.  At  Exeter,  aged  86,  Sarah, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Trout- 
beck,  of  Blenooe,  formerly  King's  Chap- 
lain at  Boston,  in  Massachusets,  North 


July  2.    At  Exeter,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Frances  Granger,  sister  of 
Granger,  and  of  the  I 
esq.  of  Exeter. 

Eleanor,  widow  of  Rev.  F.  Belfield,  of 
Primley  Hill,  in  this  co. 

July  9.  Samuel  Pitman,  esq.  surgeon, 
of  Sandford,  *on  of  James  Pitman,  esq.  of 
Dunchideock  House. 

Dorset.— April  5.  At  Grange,  aged 
81,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Bond,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Corfe  Castle.  She  was  the  sole 
dau.  and  heir  of  John  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Ccn- 
coed,  co.  Cardigan,  was  married  in  1794, 
and  left  a  widow  in  1824,  having  had  issue 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

June  10.  At  Swan  age,  aged  65,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Lieut.-Col.  White,  C.B. 

June  19.  At  Bourton,  aged  63,  John 
Burfitt,  esq. 

June  21 .  At  Stalbridge,  Jemima,  fourth 
dau.  of  John  Seymour,  esq. 

July  10.  Aged  63,  Charlotte-Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Bleckley  Cooper,  of  Luc- 
combe  rectory,  Dorset. 

Durham.  —  Lately.  Mr.  Thomas 
Jcnnett,  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  hook- 
seller  and  printer.  He  was,  it  is  believed, 
of  a  yeomanry  family  resident  at  or  near 
Ormeshy,  in  Cleveland.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  was  taken  into  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Robert  Christopher,  then  an  eminent  aud 
wealthy  bookseller  at  Stockton-on-Tees ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  taken  into  partner- 
ship by  his  master,  by  whose  death,  in 
1819,  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business,  and,  although  a  man  of  very 
different  abilities  and  acquirements,  even- 
tually rose  to  a  position  of  great  popu- 
larity and  considerable  respect  at  Stock- 
ton. He  was  not  a  person  of  literarv 
attainments  ;  but  his  exceeding  good 
nature,  and  his  "affection  for  Stockton, 
and  all  that  pertained  thereto,"  amply 
compensated  for  the  want  of  it.  He  was 
twice  mayor  of  Stockton  (first  in  1819* 
and,  subsequently,  a  few  years  before  bis 
death)  ;  aud  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  the 
town  testified  its  respect  by  an  order  for 
closing  all  the  shops. 

Essex. — May  30.  At  the  rectory- 
house,  Ashen,  Margaret,  youngest  sUter 
of  the  Rev.  Edm.  Squire. 

At  Pebmarah,  aged  56,  Emma,  wife  of 
John  Start,  esq. 

Gloucester. — May  29.  At  Cbelten. 
ham,  aged 68,  Lieut.-Col.  William  Ireland 
Jones,  late  of  the  Madras  service,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1825. 

June  13.  At  Clifton,  Aim,  second  dau. 
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of  the  late  Richard  Rogers,  esq.  of 
Hackney. 

June  15.  Aged  15,  George  Henry  Kin- 
naird  Dana,  only  son  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Dana,  of  Winterbonrne  House,  and 
cousin  to  Lord  Kinnaird. 

June  21.  At  the  residence  of  her  brother* 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Edward  Palling,  Adsett 
House,  Westbury  -  upon  -  Severn,  Mary, 
youngest  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Hay  ward,  Rural  Dean  of  the  Deanery  of 
Stonehonse,  and  for  many  years  magis- 
trate  of  the  co.  of  Gloucester. 

June  25.  At  Somerset-sq.  Bristol,  aged 
75,  Frances,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Maundrell,  esq.  of  Black  land  House, Wilts. 

June  27.  Lucy,  wife  of  Philip  John 
Ducarel,  esq.  of  Newland  House,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Croasman,  Rec- 
tor of  West  Monkton  and  Blagdon,  So- 
mersetsbire. 

June  28.  At  his  house  in  College-green, 
Bristol,  aged  54,  Mr.  William  Strong, 
bookseller.  His  celebrity  as  a  bibliopo- 
list,  acquired  by  persevering  application 
and  industry,  placed  bim  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  profession.  Nor  was  his  correct 
taste  in  the  fine  arts  and  articles  of  vertu. 
less  conspicuous.  These  qualities,  united 
to  his  character  for  high  moral  worth,  en- 
deared him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  by 
whom  his  memory  will  long  be  held  in 
respect.  He  died  a  widower,  and  childless. 

June  29.  At  Kingsdown,  Bristol,  aged 
28,  after  a  short  illness,  Maria  Georgiua 
Nicolay. 

June  80.  At  Clifton,  aged  90,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Lambert. 

Lately.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  81, 
Jndith,  widow  of  David  Bernard,  esq.  of 
J  atnuica. 

At  Bristol,  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  late 
ironmonger,  of  Newport.  Mr.  Williams 
was  one  of  those  who  were  wounded  while 
protecting  the  Westgate  against  the  me- 
morable attack  of  the  Chartists,  for  which 
he  received  20/.  per  annum  to  the  time  of 
his  decease. 

July  7.  At  Clifton,  aged  31,  John 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Dennis, 
A.B.  of  Budleigh  Salterton. 

Hants. — March  20.  Margaret  Frances, 
wife  of  Francis  Worsley,  esq.  of  Birch- 
field,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  late  of  Thames 
Ditton. 

June  6.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  at  Southsea,  aged  57,  Honor  Edg- 
cumbe,  widow  of  George  Towry  West, 
esq.  formerly  of  the  Admiralty  Office, 
Somerset  House. 

June  14.  At  Shirley,  Southampton, 
aged  78,  Dorothy. Fryer,  relict  of  J.  C. 
Hyde,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany'u  Service  at  the  East  India-house. 

Jmc  17.    At  RkUjway  Hguac,  uw 


Lymington,  aged  64,  William  Gaven.esq. 

of  that  place,  and  of  Armagh,  co.  Sligo. 

June  1 9.  At  And  over,  aged  M,  Sabina , 
wife  of  William  Hawkins  Heath,  esq. 
banker,  and  youngest  dan.  of  John 
D'Oyly  Hutcbins,  esq.  late  of  Porton, 
Wilts,  and  of  Penton  Lodge,  near  Ando- 
ver. 

June  21.  At  Portsmouth,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Lapidge,  formerly  Lieut, 
and  Comm.  of  H.M.'s  brig  Pantaloon. 

July  2.  At  Southampton,  aged  86, 
Selina,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hony, 
Vicar  of  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

July  3.  At  Ashliog-hoose,  aged  82, 
Sophia,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Mor- 
gan, of  Greenwich. 

July  5.  At  Shirley,  near  Southamp- 
ton, aged  64,  George-Maunsel  Shield, esq. 
of  Rochester. 

Hereford. — Lately.  At  Walford, 
aged  79,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Marston,  Vicar  of  Stokesay,  near  Ludlow. 

Herts.— Nov.  13.  At  High  Elms, 
near  Watford,  aged  72,  John  Ryley,  esq. 
formerly  of  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  a  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Hertford. 

June  23.  At  Norcott  Court,  aged  26, 
Margaret- Smart,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Loxley,  esq. 

Kent. — June  11.  At  his  residence  in 
the  Dock-yard,  Chatham,  aged  56,  M.  B. 
Mends,  esq.  storekeeper ;  also,  on  the 
15th,  aged  52,  Mrs.  Mends,  his  wife. 

June  18.  Aged  46,  Wm.  Howkins, 
esq.  late  of  Crofton  Lodge,  Orpington. 

June  21.  At  Woolwich,  aged  56,  Mr. 
James  Marsh.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
test  for  arsenic,  now  generally  used  in  me- 
dical jurisprudence.  He  held  the  situa- 
tion of  practical  chemist  at  the  Royal  Ar- 
senal, Woolwich,  and  was  assistant  to  Dr. 
Faraday,  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  family. 

Time  24.  At  Dover,  Eleanor  West, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William  Toke,  of 
Godington. 

June  30.     At  Eltham,  Mary-Ann, 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Vogan,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Canterbury,  aged  73,  Miss 
Affra  Rouse  Els  ted,  formerly  of  Romney. 

July  6.  At  Tonbridge  Wells,  aged  17, 
Madeline-Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of 
John  King,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

Lancaster.— June  18.  At  Brook 
House,  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  aged 
70,  Charles  Horsfall,  esq. 

Lately.  In  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Man- 
chester, from  severe  concussion  of  the 
brain,  caused  by  a  fall  In  the  hurdle-race 
the  day  previous,  aged  29,  J.  M.  Byrne, 
esq.  of  Tenbury,  Wore,  leaving  a  young 
widow  to  lament  his  untimely  end. 

July  3.    Aged  46,  Muxtha,  wife  of 
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Daniel  Dronsfield,  esq.  of  Wemeth 
House,  Oldham. 

At  Evertoo,  aged  62,  Mr.  James  P. 
Phoenix,  late  librarian  at  the  Liverpool 
Lyceum  Library,  which  institution  he  had 
faithfully  served  for  a  period  of  40  years. 

Middlesex. — JunelS.  At  East  Acton, 
suddenly,  while  superintending  the  making 
of  a  rick  of  hay,  Mr.  Peter  Grillion,  the 
well-known  proprietor  of  Grillion's  Hotel, 
Albemarle- st.  Piccadilly. 

At  Page  Green,  Tottenham,  after  along 
illness,  much  respected,  aged  78,  George 
Capper,  esq.  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  George  Capper  and  Nephews, 
merchants,  Crosby-square. 

July  1 .  At  Harrow,  Emily  B.,  youngest 
dau.  of  Clement  Tudway,  esq.  of  Ends- 
leigh-st.  Tavistock-sq. 

July  2.  At  Teddington,  aged  56,  Wil- 
liam Levitt  Hedding,  esq.  late  of  the  35th 
Foot. 

July  5.  At  Teddington,  aged  20,  Re- 
becca, youngest  dau.  of  Mr.  A.  Cosser,  of 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 

Lately.  At  Castlebar  Hill,  Ealing,  aged 
67,  Elizabeth-Ann,  Lady  Wetherall,  relict 
of  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Wetherall,  G.C.H., 
and  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Mair,  esq.  of 
Colby  House,  Kensington. 


Norfolk. — M arch  31.    At  No 


rwicn , 


aged  61,  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  late  Alderman 
of  that  city. 

June  5.  At  Catton,  aged  79,  Robert 
Longe,esq.  a  Deputy  Lieut,  of  this  county. 

At  Martham,  aged  77,  Wm.  Rising, 
esq.  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

June  6.  At  Marsh  am,  aged  35,  George 
William  Danby  Palmer,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
G.  D.  Palmer,  esq.  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

June  8.  At  Denton,  Esther,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Hickman. 

June  14.  At  Watlington,  aged  85,  Wil- 
liam Dowsing,  esq.  for  forty  years  Church- 
warden of  that  parish. 

Salop. — Lately.  At  Belle  Yue,  near 
Shrewsbury,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Lane,  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  C.  Leighton,  Bart,  of  Loton- 
park. 

Somerset. — June  28.  At  Milverton, 
aged  68,  Charles  Trevor,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Bath,  aged  83,  Miss  Mary 
Williams,  of  Belvedere. 

In  Bath,  aged  78,  Hannah,  relict  of 
S.P.  Boileau,  esq.  of  Carnarvon,  North 
Wales. 

At  Bath,  Mary,  only  dau.  of  J.  M. 
Nooth,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

At  Bath,  aged  30,  Elisabeth,  wife  of 
W.  Hunt,  esq. 

Stafford. — June  21.  At  Warslow 
hall,  aged  78,  Eleanor,  relict  of  Major 
Carige,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 


pany 


service. 


July  3,  At  Lichfield,  aged  88;  Eliza- 


beth, relict  of  the  Rer.  John  Oldershaw. 
LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Tarvin,  Cheshire,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Inge,  M.A., 
Precentor  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and 
Rector  of  Brereton,  Cheshire. 

Lately.  Samuel  Barber,  esq.  of  Walsall, 
who  has  bequeathed  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital, Birmingham,  500/. ;  Queen  Mary's 
School,  Walsall,  500/. ;  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Edgbaston,  5O0/. ;  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  500/.  ;  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  5U0/. ;  the 
Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  500/. ;  St. 
Peter's  Chnrch,  Walsall,  200/. ;  the  Parish 
Church  of  Cannock,  100/. ;  and  the  Blue 
Coat  and  National  School,  Walsall,  100/. 

Suffolk. — July  3.  At  Walsham-Ie- 
Willows,  aged  77,  Jane,  relict  of  Daniel 
Vauticr,  esq.  R.N.  of  Hainault  Forest, 
Walthamstow. 

Surrey.— June  13.  At  Richmond, 
aged  79,  Mrs.  Thuillier,  formerly  of  Bath, 
and  relict  of  John  Thuillier,  esq.  of  Cadiz. 

June  16.  At  Ditton-park,  aged  37,  the 
Hon.  Jane-Caroline  Scott-Montagu,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Montagu,  and  sister 
to  the  Countess  of  Home. 

At  Croydon,  aged  83,  John  Norrish, 
esq. 

June  20.  At  Guildford,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Tinkler,  relict  of  W.  Tinkler,  esq.  of 
Chilworth. 

June  25.  At  Grove-house,  Battersea, 
aged  21,  Duncan  M'Kellar,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  Capt.  Carew,  of 
Beddington  Park,  aged  12,  P.  M.  Shaw 
Stewart,  son  of  Capt.  Houston  Stewart, 
R.N.,  accidentally  shot  from  his  clothes 
catching  the  trigger  of  a  gun. 

At  Weybridge,  aged  80,  James  Taylor, 
esq. 

June  26.  At  Godalmiog,  William  Keen, 
esq.  banker. 

June  30.  At  Norwood,  Henry  Langton, 
esq.  of  Margate,  and  late  of  Maidenhead. 

July  5.  At  Chobham,  William,  eldest 
and  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Newman,  esq. 

Sussex. — June  15.  At  Mr.  Wyatt's, 
St.  Leonard's,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  John  Whichelo,  esq.  formerly  of 
Brighton. 

June  21.  At  Brightou,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hunter,  niece  of  the  late  Mrs.  Adm. 
Hunter. 

June  24.  At  Bexhill,  near  Hastings, 
aged  39,  Mr.  William  Peacock,  solicitor, 
late  of  Carlton  Chambers,  Regent-street. 

June  25.  At  Brighton,  Catherine,  wife 
of  Thomas  Knox  Holmes,  esq. 

July  5.  At  Worthing,  aged  31,  Sarah- 
Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  James  Scovell, 
esq.  of  Ulster-place,  Regent's  Park. 

July  6.  At  St.  Leonard's,  aged  38, 
Walpole  George  Eyre,  esq.  late  of  the 
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Royal  Fusiliers,  nephew  of  Henry  Samuel 
Eyre,  esq.  of  Bryanston-sq. 

At  Chichester,  aged  69,  Nancy,  the 
only  surviving  sister  of  John-Voyse 
Hodge,  esq. 

Warwick.— June  26.  At  Leamington, 
Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sandys, 
Rector  of  Soatham. 

Lately.  At  Warwick -house,  Leam- 
ington, aged  74,  J.  Rotton,  esq.  late 
Receiver-General  of  the  Excise. 

Wilts.—  June  12.  At  Trowbridge,  John 
Clark,  esq.  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  that  town,  and  for  the 
last  twelve  years  a  very  active  magistrate  of 
Wilts. 

June  16.  At  Alvedistone,  aged  66,  Mrs. 
Mary  Rebbeck. 

At  Trowbridge,  aged  38,  Maria-Sims, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Martin. 

June  18.  At  Broad  Chalke,  aged  "0, 
G.  B.  Young,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Collingbourne  Kingston, 
Charles-Donald,  only  child  of  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Harwood  Poore,  Vicar,  and  Minor 
Canon  of  Winchester. 

Accidentally  drowned  whilst  bathing, 
aged  15,  George,  the  oldest  son  of  Robert 
Mackrell,  esq.  of  Salisbury. 

July  2.  At  the  rectory,  Pewsey,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick 
Pleydell  Bouverie,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
She  was  the  third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Joseph  Sullivan,  Bart.,  was  mar- 
ried in  1814,  and  had  a  very  numerous 
family. 

York.— May  25.  Aged  63,  Mr.  Thomas 
Benson  Pease,  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
Leeds,  the  senior  partner  in  the  eminent 
firm  of  Pease,  Heaton,  and  Co.,  stuff-mer- 
chants, and  uncle  to  Mr.  W.  Aldara,  jun. 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

June  30.  At  Leeds,  aged  62,  Hannah, 
wife  of  Mr.  George  Ibbotson,  of  Sowerby 
Bridge,  and  formerly  of  Brighouse,  both 
near  Halifax,  solicitor,  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Adam  Ibbotson,  of  Kil- 
ham,  near  Driffield,  Vicar  of  Garton-on- 
the-Wolds. 

July  1.  At  Hull,  aged  73,  Mary,  relict 
of  George  Fielding,  esq.  M.D. 

July  2.  Jessica- Jemima,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  George  Wyatt,  Rector  of 
Burghwallis. 

July  5.  At  Scarborough,  aged  39, 
Henry,  youngest  son  of  Henry  Byron, 
esq.,  formerly  of  that  place. 

Walks.— June  7.  At  Llandilo-fach, 
near  Pontardulais,aged  1 17,  John  Mathews, 
labourer,  leaving  a  dau.  nearly  90,  several 
grand -children  and  great  grand-children, 
and  the  children  of  great  grand-children. 

June  21 .  Aged  46,  Samuel  Lewin,  esq. 
of  Womajton  House,  Radnorsh. 


Aged  75,  Mrs.  Frances  Edwards,  of  the 
Grove,  near  LI  an  saintfraid,  Montgomerysh. 

Lately.  At  St.  Thomas's  Green,  Haver- 
fordwest, aged  94,  Miss  Shewins. 

At  Carmarthen,  William  Graham,  an 
individual  well  known  about  that  town 
for  his  eccentric  and  caustic  humour. 
He  was  the  protege*  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  late  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, to  whom  he  was  nearly  allied,  and 
who  allowed  him  up  to  his  death  40/.  per 
annum.  It  was  the  foible  of  the  deceased 
to  claim— and  in  several  instances  the 
claim  was  allowed— relationship  with 
several  of  the  Scotish  nobility,  in  par- 
ticular with  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  banking, 
house  of  Henderley,  in  London  ;  but  his 
erratic  and  eccentric  disposition  was  found 
to  disqualify  him  for  the  sedentary  labours 
of  the  desk  ;  and  he  was  ultimately  rusti- 
cated in  this  part  of  the  country  (Carmar- 
then), where  he  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  and  harmless  life. 

Scotland. — May  7.  At  Glasgow, 
William  Meikleham,  esq.  LL.D.  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University. 

June  8.  At  Skaldon,  Ayrshire,  Sir 
Alexander  Montgomery  Cunniughame,  the 
7th  Bart,  of  Corsebill  iu  that  county 
(1672).  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Montgomery  Cunningbame,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1837.  He  is  now  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Thomas. 

Ireland.— April 7 .  Robert  Heineky, 
esq.  proprietor  of  the  Bilton  Hotel,  Sack- 
ville-street.  He  came  by  his  death  by 
taking  a  large  dose  of  laudanum. 

May  31.  At  Dublin,  Francis  Pren- 
dergaat,  esq.  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

June  1 1 .  Aged  36,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Ffrench,  of  St.  Brandon's,  Galway,  brother 
of  Lord  Ffrench. 

June  15.  At  Kingstown,  aged  78, 
Rachel,  dau.  of  Mark  Scott,  esq.  of  Mo- 
hubber,  Tipperary,  and  niece  to  John, 
first  Earl  of  Clonmel. 

June  20.  At  the  Royal  Barracks, 
Dublin,  Capt.  Nicholas  Pelham  Giveen, 
70th  Reg. 

June  26.  Aged  84,  Mrs.  Abigail  Knott, 
a  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  relict  of  William  Knott, 
esq.  of  Rathangan. 

Jersey.— June  21.  At  St.  Peter's 
Villa,  aged  75,  James  Rodd,  esq.  of  Dod- 
discombsleigh,  one  of  the  Magistrates  for 
Devonshire. 

East  Indies. — Dec.  31.  Of  wounds 
received  at  Ferozeshab,  Colonel  James 
Maclaren,  of  the  16th  Grenadier  Bengal 
N.  Inf.  He  was  a  cadet  of  1808,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Major  1833.  He  was 
nominated  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen, 
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with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  in  the  Gaiette 
(since  his  death)  of  the  3d  April. 

Merck  22.  At  Chukkoke,  Ensign  James 
Laing,  15th  Regt.  of  Inf.,  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laing,  of  Brighton. 

March  27.  Near  Bellary,  Mary,  wife  of 
Capt.  Jamea  Jackson,  14th  Madraa  N.  I. 

March  29.  At  Bellary,  Lieut.-Col. 
Francis  H.  Ely,  6th  Regt.  N.  I. 

April  15.  At  Mangalore,  aged  21, 
Lieut.  H.  Hickman,  34th  Madraa  Light 
Inf.  youngest  son  of  R.  Hickman,  esq. 
of  Old-Swinford,  Wore. 

April  16.  At  Coroth,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  Lieut.  C.  O.  Smith,  H.  M.  25th 
Regt.  which  he  joined  as  Ensign  in  1837. 
He  destroyed  himself  while  on  a  shooting 
excursion  with  some  brother  officers. 

April  1 8.  At  Calcutta,  Caroline,  wife 
of  P.  W.  Simms,  esq.  civil  engineer, 
and  dau.  of  H.  Nutting,  esq.  of  Islington. 

April  22.  At  Calicut,  Harry  Googh, 
Senior  Lieut.  25th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Gough,  esq.  of  Kibworth  House, 
co.  Leicester. 

April  23.  At  Neneva  Ellia,  Ceylon, 
Henry,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Peel,  Rector  of  Willingham,  Lincolnshire. 

April  27.  At  Meerut,  aged  27,  Francis. 
Digby  WilJougbby,  Capt  9th  Royal 
Lancers,  second  son  of  H.  Willoughby, 
eiq.  of  Birdsall,  Yorkshire. 

May  2.  At  Surat,  Bombay,  John 
Gordon,  esq.  Collector  at  Surat.  He 
arrived  in  India  aa  a  writer,  on  the  23d 
Jan.  1828.  It  waa  as  deputy  postmaster, 
and  afterwards  as  postmaster-general,  that 
Mr.  Gordon  was  best  known  to  the  com- 
in  unity* 

May  20.  At  Bombay,  Capt.  Philip 
Charles  Newton  Amiel,  1st  Grenadier 
Regiment  Native  Inf.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  H.  S.  Amiel,  of  the  7th  Hussars. 

June  2.  On  his  passage  to  England, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Aden,  Lieut.  John 
Adee  Curtis,  Bombay  Eng.  second  aur- 
viving  son  of  John  Adee  Curtis,  esq.  of 
Dorking. 

West  Indies.— March  14.  At  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  Capt.  George  Bartiey, 
2d  West  India  Regt.,  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Bartiey,  K.C.B.,  having 
survived  his  youngest  brother,  who  was 
killed  at  Sobraon,  but  32  days. 

April  11.  At  Providence,  aged  76,  the 
Hon.  James  Feoner,  for  many  years  Go- 
vernor of  Rhode  Island. 

Abroad. — Dec.  20.  At  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  aged  24,  Harold  John 
M'Leod,  third  and  youngest  son  of  John 
Norman  M'Leod,  of  Macleod. 

>.  11.  In  Hobart  Town,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  aged  50,  Matthew  Forster, 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
Comptroller  General. 


Ftb.  21.  At  Monte  Video,  Angelo 
Lewis  Vanzetti,  esq.,  Master  of  her  Ma- 

jesty's  ship  Eagle. 

Feb.  22.  On  board  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Herald,  in  the  Pacific,  aged  23,  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  botanist  to  the  expedition. 
A  loaded  rifle  being  accidentally  touched 
by  one  of  the  men,  it  went  off  and  passed 
through  his  head,  killing  him  instantly. 
He  had  lately  been  elected  Botanical  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Andersonian  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  the  author  of  a  botanical 
work,  tho  "Flora  of  Shetland."  His 
remains  were  buried  on  shore  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day. 

March  9-  At  Valparaiso,  aged  23, 
Thomas-Bond,  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Buck,  of  Hampton  Lucy,  co.  Warw. 

April  1.  In  Switserland,  Col.  Charles 
Frederick  Wild,  C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  ser- 
vice. He  was  a  Cadet  in  1805  ;  and  waa 
appointed  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  13th  N. 
Infantry  in  1833. 

April  2.  At  sea,  four  days  from  the 
Cape,  on  his  passage  home,  aged  19,  James 
S.  W.  Atkinson,  Lieut.  R.  A.,  third  son  of 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Atkinson,  Vicar  of 
Rugeley. 

April  11.  On  his  passage  from  India, 
off  St.  Helena,  aged  33,  Capt.  John  Sur- 
man,  of  the  15th  Hussars,  son  of  Capt. 
Surman,  of  Petty  France,  leaving  a  wife 
and  five  children  to  lament  bis  premature 
death.  He  entered  the  regiment  as  Cor- 
net  in  1835. 

April  16.  In  the  district  of  George, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Alfred  Taylor,  esq., 

acci- 


late  of  Highbury-terrace.  He 
dentally  drowned  in  the  attempt  to 
the  life  of  one  of  hia  aervanta. 

At  Monte  Video,  Catherine  De  Cardig- 
non,  wife  of  John  Greenway,  esq.  and 
dau.  of  John  Hunter,  esq.  American  ex- 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
Brazil. 

A\>ril  24.  At  Nassau,  Mary,  the  be- 
loved wife  of  the  Hon.  John  Campbell 
Leea,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
Vesey  Manning,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
the  same  island. 

May  5.  At  Quebec,  Lower  Canada,  aged 
81,  the  Hon.  James  Kerr,  late  one  of  the 
Judgea  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
that  Province.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  July  8,  1791. 

May  6.  At  Dusseldorff,  Henry  Corny n* 
Berkeley,  esq.,  formerly  of  Lincoln's -inn. 
He  waa  one  of  the  sons  of  the  lite  Rev. 
Dr.  Berkeley,  Vicar  of  Writtle,  in  Essex. 

May  7.  At  Madeira,  aged  22,  James 
Henry  Barclay,  esq.,  Ensign  93d  High- 
landers, youngest  sou  of  Capt.  Barclav, 
R.N.  of  Dysart,  Fyfe. 

May  15.  At  Paris,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
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William  Lock,  esq.,  lata  of  Norbnry  Park, 
Surrey.  She  was  a  Miss  Jennings,  a  ce- 
lebrated beauty. 

May  21.  Of  apoplexy,  at  Geneva,  while 
on  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  aged  44,  Major 
Richard  Dowell,  late  of  the  Madras  ser- 
vice. He  was  appointed  Captain  of  the 
52nd  N.  Inf.  in  1839. 

May  23.  At  Gibraltar,  Capt.  Thomas 
Mostyn,  54th  Regt.,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Mostyn  of  Talacre,  Flint- 
shire, Bart.  He  entered  the  regiment  as 
Ensign  in  1836. 

May  27.  At  Milan,  aged  25,  the  Hon. 
Klias  Robert  Plunkett,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Fingall.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  the  60th  Rifles,  but,  the 
service  being  not  according  to  his  habits, 
he  retired  after  a  few  years.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  British  embassy  at  Vienna, 
and  had  only  left  the  Austrian  capital  a 
few  months  to  meet  his  relatives  in  Italy. 

May.  At  St,  Helena,  Col.  Hamelin 
Trelawney,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Gover- 
nor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  that 
inland.  He  entered  the  Artillery  as  2nd 
Lieutenant  in  1 798 ;  beeame  1st  Lieutenant 
in  Oct.  1799,  Captain  Dec.  1805,  brevet 
Major  Aug.  1819,  regimental  Lieut. - 
Colonel  May  1831,  and  regimental  Colonel 
Nov.  1841.    He  served  in  Holland  in 


1799,  tad  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  south 

of  Franca  from  Nov.  1813  to  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1814,  including  the  passage  of 
the  Adour. 

June  3.  At  sea,  on  board  her  Majesty's 
ship  Vixen,  Mr.  Edward  Ward,  R.N.,  late 
Paymaster  and  Purser  of  her  Majesty's 
ship  Styx. 

June  5.  At  Paris,  on  her  return  to  Eng- 
land from  Rome,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  esq. ,  dau.  of  the  late  Sa- 
muel Bromley,  esq.  of  Deptford. 

June  7.  At  Florissant  Renens,  near 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Comm.  John 
Seager,  R.N.  He  was  made  Lieutenant 
1799,  and  Commander  1814. 

JuneB.  At  Malta,  aged  19,  Frederick- 
Annesley,  younger  son  of  the  late  Bishop 
James,  of  Calcutta. 

June  13.  At  the  villa  of  Albaro,  near 
Genoa,  aged  20,  Augustine  Edouard 
Pierre  Louis,  elder  son  of  Mons.  Pierre 
Edouard  AUetz,  French  Consul  in  that 
city,  and  grandson  of  the  late  John 
Green,  esq.,  of  Hinckley,  co.  Leic. 

June  18.  At  Creuznach,  on  the  Rhine, 
Anne,  dau.  of  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  George 
Keppel. 

June  30.  At  Pan ,  aged  55,  Lucy-Anne, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Drake,  Rector  of 
Stourton,  Wilts. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 
(Including  the  District  of  Wandsworth  and  Clapbam.) 
From  the  Return*  issued  by  the  Registrar  General. 
Deaths  Rboi8T8aeo  from  June  27,  to  July  18,  1846,  (4  weeks.) 

v,  ,  imft  >  I     Under  13  1942 -\ 

v     \        SSI  3818         L^to  60  1237  /  |fl 

Females    1900  S  |    go  and  upwards      633  (3S) 8 

Age  not  specified      6  J 
Births  for  the  above  period  5227 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  July  21. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

UTi  1 

Beans. 

1  Pea?. 

$.  d. 

*.  d. 

d. 

#.  d. 

52  10 

28  2 

23  6 

33  8  | 

37  6 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  July  2*. 
Sussex  Pocket?,  51.  He.  to  67.  4*.— Kent  Pockets,  5t.  5a.  to  9t.  0». 


m  

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Jury  24. 

Hay,  3/.  0*.  to  41. 0*  Straw,  1/.  12a.  to  1/.  lis.— Clover,  4/.  0$.  to  5V.  15a. 

SMITH  FIELD,  July  24.    To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81b*. 


Beef.  2#.  6rf.  to  4*.  Orf. 

Mutton  Sr.  2d.  to  4#.  4d. 

Veal  3*.  6d.  to  4r.  6rf. 

Pork  3r.  Sd.  to  4#.  lOd. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market.  July  20. 

Beasts   2895  Calves  m 

SheepandLarabs  32,190  Pigs  160 


COAL  MARKET,  July  24. 
Walls  Ends, from  14*.  3d.  to  15#.  6d.per  ton.  Other  sorts  from  13*.  Od.  to  15i.  Od, 
TALLOW, par  ewt.— Town  Tallow,  43*.  Od.    Yellow  Russia,  43/.  Od. 
CANDLES,  7*  Od,  per  do*,  Moulda,  9r.  6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 


From  June  26  to  July  25,  1846,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit's  Therm*  i 

1  Fahrenheit's  ' 

rherm. 

^  j= 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

• 

c 

-*  . ' 
O  .- 

■ 

1 

Km  «? 
1  ©  *^ 

2  = 

e 

,2  — 

c 

B 

c 

o 
o 

~  ti 


fiaro 

Weather. 

>,  C 

s  c 

8  o'cl 
Mom 

9 
O 

z 

F— 1 

O 

ha 

(4 

OQ 

Weather. 



Jun. 

0 

0 

0 

in.  pts.t. 

July 

0 

0 

* 

in.  pts. 

26 

60 

63 

67 

29,  68  | 

jfair,  cly.  rain 

11 

64 

69 

30,  11 

fair 

27 

66 

69 

67 

,67  1 

do.  do.  by.  sh. 

12 

67 

73 

61 

.  14 

fine 

28 

66 

68 

59 

,82  | 

,do.  do. 

1  13 

69 

78 

67 

,  02 

do. 

29 

67 

71 

57 

,  82  ' 

•do.  do. 

14 

70 

76 

64 

29,  73 

do. 

30 

66 

72 

57 

,  89 : 

ido.do.  hy.  sh. 

15 

67 

72 

62 

,  94 

do.  cloudy 

J.  1 

61 

71 

61 

30,  01 

do.  do. 

16 

66 

69 

60 

,  63 

'cldy.  si.  shrs. 

2 

66 

72 

66 

,  05 

cldy.  showers 

,  17 

65 
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St.  Johns  Gad,  Cleri*nu>ell.—Vfe 
have  received  as  additional  contributions 
to  the  repairs  of  this  venerable  structure, 
since  our  last,  from  Bolton  Corney,  esq. 
M.R.S.L.  10*.  and  from  C.  E.  Long, 
esq.  5*. 

A.  Z.  inquires  whether  any  correspond- 
ent can  explain  the  initials,  A.  E.  A.  O. 
which  are  appended  to  each  of  Dr.  Parr't 
Dedications  to  Burke,  Lord  North,  and 
Fox,  inserted  in  his  Edition  of  Bellen- 
deuus. 

M.  wishes  to  know  the  authority  of  the 
term  "  Very  Reverend "  as  applied  to 
Deans  of  Cathedrals.  In  an  inscription  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Dean  of  Lincoln,  who  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  he 
is  termed  "The  Reverend  Sir  Richard 
Kaye,  Bart.  Dean  of  Lincoln."  When 
M.  resided  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
37  years  ago,  it  was  the  practice  to  pray 
for  "  the  Reverend  the  Dean,"  the  Canons, 
&c.  of  Christ  Church.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  other  instances. 

W.  T.  P.  S.  writes,  "A bronze  Celt  has 
been  lately  found,  embedded  in  clay  on  the 
Oxenham  estates,  South  Taw  ton,  about  19 
miles  from  Exeter.  It  is  without  loop, 
and  has  the  grooves,  or  places  in  the  up- 
per part  for  inserting  two  pieces  of  wood, 
as  a  handle  or  haft,  lashed,  no  doubt, 
with  cord  or  bandages.  At  Sittingbourne, 
Kent,  Jan.  1828,  four  Celts  and  a  gouge 
in  bronze,  or  bell  metal,  were  found  in 
an  urn.  Those  discovered  near  Attle- 
borough,  Norfolk,  were  in  company  also 
with  gouges  and  other  implements.— 
(See  C.  R.  Smith's  Collectanea,  No.  7, 
pp.  105,  6.)  Hence,  it  is  supposed  they 
were  workmen's  tools,  not  warlike  wea- 
pons. France  and  Germany  boast  of 
these  chiteU  as  well  as  Britain.  A  re- 
markable fact  has  lately  come  to  light. 
Mr.  Ralph  Sanders,  of  the  Exeter  Bank, 
in  whose  possession  is  the  Devon  Celt 
above  noticed,  informs  me  that  he  has 
a  spear  given  to  one  of  our  travellers 
by  the  "  King"  of  Madagascar  j  one  end 
or  which  is  the  usual  lance  head,  or 
point,  common  to  all  spears ;  the  other 
has  a  Celt  fixed  on  each  aide  in  grooves, 
identicalwith  the  one  now  underdiscussioo, 
and  with  which  the  natives  of  that  island 
used  to  flay,  skin,  or  deglubate  the  beasts 
killed  in  their  hunting  excursions.  Have 
we  at  last  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tho 
Celt  as  a  cognate  instrument,  once  com- 
mon to  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

The  same  correspondent  states,  that  it 
ia  proposed  to  set  up  a  brass  plate  in  St. 
Lawrence's  Church,  Exeter,  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  ill  used  loyalist,  Colonel 
John  Penrvddqckk,  who  was  beheaded 


by  Cromwell's  order,  16th  May,  1655, 
in  this  city,  together  with  Col.  Grove, 
of  Enfcrd,  co.  Wilts,  in  Exeter  Castle,  and 
interred  very  privately  near  the  chancel, 
in  St.  Lawrence's  church.  A  brass  plate 
with  the  well-known  inscription,  "  In 
restituendo  Ecclesiam,  in  asserendo  Re- 
gem,"  &c.  exists  to  Grove,  in  St. 
Sydwell's  church.  But  poor  John  Pen- 
ruddocke,  (of  Comptoo,  Wilts)  has  been 
overlooked.  The  offence  was,  appearing 
in  arms  for  Charles  the  Second ;  and  the 
unhappy  prisoners,  along  with  many 
others,  were  captured  at  South  Molton, 
in  this  county,  by  Col.  Croke,  who  broke 
faith  with  them  after  solemn  promises. 
Jones,  a  connexion  of  Cromwell,  was  par- 
doned. For  particulars,  see  Izaacke's 
Hist  of  Exeter,  pp.  lO— 16 ;  Ludlow's 
Memoirs ;  Hoare's  Modern  Wiltshire;  and 
Sir  Richard  Steele's  Letters  of  Pen  rud- 
docke to  his  wife  after  condemnation.  A 
portrait  of  him  is  given  in  some  old  copies 
of  Clarendon,  young,  and  in  armour. 

Mr.  D'Oylt  Bayley  begs  to  correct 
two  or  three  passages  in  his  letter  on 
Physical  Genealogy  in  our  Magazine  of 
last  month.  Page  151,  1st  col.  31st  line, 
for  "person*,"  read  "person;"  page 
152,  1  st  col.  2d  line,  for  "cros*  marriages," 
read  "  m/er-marriages."  Ibid.,  40th  line, 
insert  "the"  before  "32  quartiert." 
Same  page,  bottom  of  2d  coL,  there  is  an 
obscurity  and  imperfection,  which  ought  to 
be  removed  in  favour  of  a  clearer  expla- 
nation of  the  statement,  as  follows : 

**  Who  ever  knew  of  a  Scotchman  who 
was  not  proud,  prudent,  and  brotherly  ? 
Do  not  these  properties  mark  the  Scotch 
almost  without  exception,  whether  we 
view  them  separately  as  men  and  aa  fami- 
lies, or  wholly  as  a  nation?  It  is  so; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  within  their 
own  country  they  are  the  least  mongrel 
race  of  the  earth,  and  have  for  ages  been 
more  exclusive  in  their  matrimonial  al- 
liances than  any  other— ever  matching 
among  themselves.  Thus  the  Scotch 
nation  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one 
great  family,  for  every  member  of  it 
may  claim  a  common  origin ;  and  so  in- 
tensely amalgamated  has  become  the 
blood  of  its  original  founders,  by  the  re- 
peated intermarriages  of  their  posterity- 
while  seldom  or  never  matching  into  other 
nations — that,  however  different  their 
individual  patriarchs  might  originally  be, 
their  properties  have  since  got  thoroughly 
mingled,  and  now  inseparably  united ; 
and  are  indelibly  imprinted  on  every  one 
of  their  descendants  nt  a  general,  though 
most  distinctive,  mental  and  moral  cba«. 
racterietic,'' 
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TJt0  Early  French  Poets.    By  the  Rev.  Francis  Cary,  Mji.  1846. 

NAPOLEON  used  to  say  of  the  history  of  France,  that  one  might 
write  it  in  a  hundred  volumes,  or  in  two  ;  m  a  hundred  volumes,  if  you 
entered  into  all  the  details ;  in  two,  if  you  gave  a  general  view  of  the 
subject.  This  is  true  of  all  history  ;  and  one  might  add  that  it  is  desirable 
it  should  be  written  both  in  fulness  and  in  abridgment.  But  if  it  needs 
the  learning  and  patience  of  a  Benedictine  monk  to  execute  the  former 
plan,  it  would  require  nearly  the  same  virtues  and  acquirements  in  his 
reader,  to  euable  him  to  profit  by  them.  Besides,  one  is  as  likely  to  lose 
oneself  in  the  details  of  a  large  book,  as  in  the  intricacies  of  an  extensive 
forest ;  one  may  wander  from  the  straight  path,  and  become  bewildered  by  the 
multitude  of  objects  around  us.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  cut  out  a  way 
for  himself:  and  it  is  as  well  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  only  to  know  a  number 
of  little  things.  We  are  therefore  thankful  to  those  writers  who  will  occa- 
sionally take  us  under  their  protection,  as  Virgil  did  Dante,  and,  carrying 
us  up  to  some  vantage  ground,  point  out  to  our  view  the  leading  features 
and  general  aspect  of  the  extended  country  below  us.  Besides,  as  our 
capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  very  limited,  as  time  is  very  short, 
and  as  no  human  brain  can  become  an  encyclopedia  of  universal  infor- 
mation, there  arc  many  things  of  which  we  must  be  content  to  be 
ignorant,  and  many  also  of  which  a  certain  bounded  and  partial  knowledge 
will  be  sufficient.  This  holds  true  particularly  of  the  ornamental  parts  of 
literature  :  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  read  Shakspere  and  Milton 
who  never  heard  the  name  of  Marston  or  Vicars.  Many  also  are  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Boileau  and  Racine,  whose  curiosity  never  extended 
to  the  pages  of  Marot  or  Ronsard.  And  yet  it  is  seldom  that  any  name  is 
preserved  in  the  register  of  fame  without  a  reason ;  no  man  is  distin- 
guished above  his  fellows  but  for  some  superior  quality ;  and  on  closer 
investigation  it  will  be  found  that  because  a  work  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  fame,  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  it  should  be 
condemned  to  utter  oblivion,  or  considered  as  worthless.  Statues,  it  is 
said,  that  have  once  fallen  to  the  ground,  are  never  replaced  on  their  pe- 
destals; but  that  is  uo  reason  why  they  sltould  not  be  deposited  in  museums 
containing  the  curiosities  of  antiquity.  Before  the  long  majestic  march  of 
a  nation's  literature  commences,  a  number  of  skirmishers  and  irregular 
troops  and  light  cavalry  may  be  seen  preceding  it : — Now  Fontenelle,  in  his 
life  of  his  uncle  T.  Corneille,  says  truly,  "  To  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  tcorfc, 
you  must  consider  it  in  itself;  but  to  estimate  the  merit  of  an  author,  you 
must  compare  him  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived."  And  it  surely  may  not 
improperly  be  6onsidered  both  as  an  elegant  and  useful  employment  to 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
literature,  to  mark  its  gradual  progress,  and  not  to  overlook  or  to  despise 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  ;  to  watch,  one  after  one,  the  different  stars 
as  they  come  forth  in  its  firmament,  and  to  observe  the  various  degrees 
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of  lustre  and  beauty  they  possess.  Such  an  inquiry  also  throws  a  light  on  the 
nature  of  genius  as  it  is  seen  struggling  with  difficulties  in  its  progress,  and 
acted  upon  by  association,  by  times,  by  circumstances,  and  by  persons. 

These  observations  will  apply  to  the  volume  we  have  brought  before  our 
readers ;  which  ought  to  recommend  itself  to  them  at  once  by  the  curiosity 
of  the  subject  and  the  excellence  of  the  execution.  We  can  at  least  answer 
for  ourselves,  that  when  we  began,  some  years  since,  our  humble  re- 
searches in  the  pages  of  the  early  poetry  of  France,  we  found  the  subject 
9o  attractive,  that  we  were  led  on  from  poet  to  poet,  both  by  many 
and  various  merits  we  acknowledged  in  their  writings ;  and  also  by 
seeing  for  the  first  time  in  their  pages  the  original  mould  before 
us  from  which  so  many  copies  had  been  taken,  that  were  familiar  to  us  in 
their  followers,  and  unacknowledged  by  them.  A  sudden  flash  would 
sometimes  dart  out  of  the  obscurity  of  these  old  neglected  pages,  which 
would  throw  a  clear  light  over  a  whole  surface  of  a  modern  allusion  or 
expression.  At  any  rate,  there  is  to  be  found  in  these  writers  a  fresh- 
ness, a  native  force  and  colour  that  breathes  as  it  were  of  nature  herself, 
as  if  they  were  inspired  by  the  open  air,  and  sky,  and  breath  of  heaven  ; 
while  their  successors  too  often  remind  us  of  a  mere  artificial  life,  and  of 
a  light  not  borrowed  from  the  sun.  One  may  sometimes  believe  that  we 
hear  a  new  chord  struck  on  the  lyre  that  never  sounded  to  us  before,  and 
we  may  at  length  learn  to  look  with  respect,  if  not  with  reverence,  to  those 
who,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  of  darkness,  preserved  by  unceasing  efforts 
the  flame  of  poetry  from  being  extinguished,  and  transmitted  its  increasing 
lights  to  distant  generations.* 

The  chronological  table  of  French  poets  in  this  volume,  beginning  with 
Robert  Wace,  in  the  12th  century, and  ending  with  the  death  of  Malherbe,  in 
1628,  contains  sixty-five  names,  of  which  to  the  general  reader  certainly  not 
more  than  twelve  are  known ;  and  of  which  we  confess  for  ourselves,  though 
we  have  read  extracts  from  the  writings  of  many  in  the  compilations  of  his- 
torians, critics,  and  biographers,  yet  we  have  not  made  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  more  than  half  that  number.  It  is  but  a  small  shelf  in  a 
cabinet  of  our  library  that  contains  the  following  little  nosegay  of  early 
poetry,  commencing,  as  is  fit,  with  the  effusions  of  regal  genius.  *  Thibaut 
King  of  Navarre,  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Clement  Marot,  J.  du 
Bellay,  Etienne  Jodelle,  Remy  Bellcau,  Pierre  de  Ron  sard,  and  the  list 
closes  with  Malherbe.  To  all  these,  nevertheless,  we  have  been  indebted 
for  many  hours  of  recreation  and  delight ;  and  we  have  lamented  not 
seldom,  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  adding  one  or  two  more  to  our  num- 
ber, which  should  have  contained  the  names  of  Villon,  Alain  Chartier,  and 
Estienne  Pasquier.  We  have  not,  however,  mentioned  the  honourable 
names  of  the  twin  authors  of  the  Roman  dc  la  Rose,  Guillaume  Lorris 
and  Jean  de  Meun ;  while  that  also  of  Marguerite  of  Valois  must  not  be 
overlooked.   Charles  Duke  of  Orleans  flourished  about  the  time  of  Chaucer, 


*  On  the  history  of  early  French  poetry  we  beg  to  recommend  to  our  readers  a  work 
characterised  equally  by  the  depth,  research,  and  the  elegance  of  its  composition,  a 
work  that  has  received  the  praise  both  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,— we  mean  L'Histoire 
de  la  Poeaie  Francois,  oar  M.  L'Abbt  Massien.  It  is  unfinished,  owiog  to  the 
death  of  its  author,  coming  down  only  as  far  as  the  time  of  Francis  1.  The  Abbe 
Ma«sieu  died  in  1722 :  he  was  nearly  blind  in  bis  Utter  years.  There  are  some  dis- 
sertations by  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  other  works.— 
Rkv. 
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and  Ronsafd  was  contemporary  with  Shakspere.  Tlie  last  in  the  list, 
Malherbey  lived  in  the  time  of  our  James  the  First.  Of  these  poets  Mr. 
Cary  has  made  extracts  from  the  writings  of  twenty- three ;  but  in  his 
Introductory  Essay  he  has  given  an  account  of  the  others,  so  as  to  satisfy 
those  who  wish  only  for  a  bircCs  eye  view  of  the  subject — a  sketch  and 
outline  of  its  principal  features,  or  to  act  as  a  guide  when  deeper  researches 
and  more  extensive  information  are  intended  to  arise  from  the  foundation 
he  has  laid.  The  papers  which  compose  the  volume  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  various  numbers  of  the  London  Magazine,  between  1821  and 
1825,  and  the  editor  has  certainly  conferred  a  favour  on  the  public  by 
collecting  and  republishing  them  in  the  present  shape.  We  know  no  one 
who  could  have  executed  this  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  Mr. 
Cary  has  done.  He  was  a  very  admirable  scholar — a  critic  of  pure  and 
refined  taste;  and  for  his  poetical  powers  we  have  only  to  refer  to  his  trans- 
lation  of  Dante,  a  translation  that  has  made  that  great  poet  our  own ;  and  to 
which  we  have  often  thought  Milton,  could  he  have  seen  it,  would  have  given 
his  meed  of  praise.  To  execute  what  Mr.  Cary  has  here  done  was  no  easy 
task ;  the  quaintness,  the  simplicity,  the  nakedness — if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves — of  the  original  language,  the  odd  terms  of  expression,  the  short 
metre,  the  frequent  necessity  of  rhyme,  the  strangeness  of  the  figurative 
language, — all  these  are  to  be  softened,  harmonised,  melted  down,  trans- 
formed into  elegant  expression,  refined  versification,  and  easy  intelligible 
words.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  French  themselves  have  attempted  the 
same  task  of  difficulty ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  class  of  poets 
here  noticed  have  never  been  the  favourites  of  later  times,  though  their  critics 
and  antiquaries  have  made  most  profound  and  praiseworthy  investigations 
into  that  portion  of  poetical  history  which  is  still  earlier  than  the  present, 
and  which  includes  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  language,  and  the  rise 
of  the  troubadours  and  other  poets,  both  of  southern  and  northern  France.* 
The  history  of  French  poetry  appears  to  be  divided  into  four  aeras,  the 
first  extending  from  Henry  I."  to  Philippe  de  Valois :  this  would  include 
the  authors  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  other  old  poets.  The  second  from 
Philippe  de  Valois  to  Francis  I.;  that  takes  in  Alaiu  Chartier  and  \11lon,f 


*  The  distinction  between  the  troubadours  and  the  trouv^res  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  Mr.  Gary's  note  upon  the  subject,  p.  xu.  of  his  essay,  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Abbe"  Massieu  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  commencement  of  French  poetry  from 
an  sera  previous  to  that  at  which  Mr.  Cary  begins  his. — Rkv. 

f  Gibbon  has  remarked  "  the  verses  of  Villon  after  his  condemnation  to  an  infa- 
mous death,  as  very  extraordinary."  See  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  Most  extra- 
ordinary indeed  they  are  !  What  a  picture  for  a  man  to  draw  of  his/u/wre  /  what 
a  portrait  of  himself  after  death  is  the  following  !  He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged 
with  his  companions  in  crime,  when  he  wrote 

'  La  pluye  nous  a  buez,  ct  lavez,  &c.' 

The  rain  has  drench'd  and  soak'd  us  through, 

The  sun  has  dried  and  blacken'd  our  skin  ; 

The  crows  and  ravens  have  picked  out  our  eyes, 

And  pluck'd  up  our  beards,  and  torn  off  our  brows : 

Not  a  moment  are  our  bodies  still. 

Here  and  there,  swinging  this  way  and  that, 

The  wind,  as  it  changes,  tosses  and  drives  as  ; 

And  then  the  birds  come,  with  their  bills, 

Picking  holes,  till  our  bodies  are  like  an  old  thimble,  6cc. 

Drilled  through  and  through.    Dont  stand  and  grin  at  US, 

But  go  and  ask  Godto  absolve  us  from  sib.  &c. 
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and  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans.*  The  third  from  Francis  I.  to  Henry 
IV. ;  this  includes  Marot,  Saint  Gelais,  and  great  part  of  the  poets  who 
are  mentioned  in  this  volume.  The  fourth  and  lastj  extends  from  this 
time  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Many  of  these  poets  may  be  classed  in 
different  schools.  Some  possess  original  talent ;  some  are  only  feint  imi- 
tations and  shadows  of  others.  Of  all  periods  that  of  the  Pleiad  was  the 
most  brilliant.  It  consisted  of  seven  illustrious  names,  the  stars  of  the 
poetical  hemisphere, — Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  P.  de  Thvard,  Jan  Antoine 
de  Baif,  Estienne  Jodelle,  Remy  Bellean,  and  Jean  Do  rat.  All  yielded 
to  their  supreme  influence,  and  almost  all  the  poets  of  the  day  enHsted 
under  their  banners.  Rabelais  alone  would  not  submit ;  he  attacked  them 
with  his  strong  pungent  wit,  his  sturdy,  bold,  uncompromising  satire,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Limosin  scholar.f  But 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Cary's  work,  and  to  Mas- 
sieu's  History,  and  later  critics  who  have  treated  on  *the  same  subject,  and 
proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  and  specimens,  shewing  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  executed. 

CHARLES  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  poems  of  a  person  who  was  grandson  to 
one  of  the  French  kings,  father  to  another,  and  uncle  to  a  third,  himself 
also  a  prince  of  distinguished  talent,  should  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
neglected  and  unknown  from  the  15th  century  to  a  very  late  period  ;  par- 
ticularly when  we  reflect  on  the  character  which  Mr.  Cary  gives  of  the 
poetry  itself,  "It  not  only  excels  any  other  of  that  time  we  are  acquainted 
with,  but  might  at  any  time  be  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  natural  ease  and 
elegance."  The  MS.  however  was  noticed  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
near  a  century  back,  by  the  Abbe  Sallier,  who  inserted  three  papers  on 
the  subject  in  the  Meraoire  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  The  volume 
bad  belonged  to  Catharine  of  Medicis.  The  arms  of  Charles  Duke  of 
Orleans  were  impressed  on  the  first  leaf,  together  with  those  of  Valentina 


And  yet  this  is  the  same  poet  who  could  write  those  charming  and  delicate  Terse  a, 
that  pretty  ballad  on  the  fragility  of  female  beauty,— Sur  les  dames  du  temps  jadis,  of 

Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  de  Tan  dernier  ? 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  the  year  that  bus  fled  ? — Rbt. 

*  In  the  Poems  of  Charles  d'Orlean*  is  one  to  hi*  host  and  hostess  :— 


Mon  tree  bon  hoste  et  ma  tres  douce  hi 
Tres  bumblemcnt  et  plus  vous  remercie 
Des  biens,  honnenr,  bonte,  et  courtoisie, 

Que  m'avez  fait  tons  deux  par  Totre  humblefwe,  &c.  (Vide  p.  365.) 

There  is  also  another  poem,  asking  his  friends  to- assist  him  with  his  ransom, 
beginning,— 

Des  nouvelles  d'Albiou, 

Si  vous  en  plaist  esooater,  out.  (P.  345.) 

A  poem  on  the  death  of  his  ttoond  wife—for  sq  1  presume  it  te  be— may  be  found  in 

J'ay  but  l'obaeque  de  Madame, 
Dedans  le  moustier  anaorem,  &c.— Rsv. 

f  See  Pantagruel,  1.  u\  c.  5,  and  l'Epistre  du  Limousin  au  PanUgruel  (Csry).— Rkv. 
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of  Milan,  his  mother,  shewing  that  Catharine  had  g-ot  it  from  the 
of  her  husband  Henry  II.    A  second  MS.  is  in  the  public  library  at 
Grenoble,  from  which  the  edition  in  our  possession  is  printed  (Grenoble, 

1803)  ;  and  a  third,  of  singular  splendour,  U  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  This  last  was  once  the  property  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
whose  daughter  Mary  was  married  to  the  son  of  the  poet  himself,  Louis 
XII.  Mr.  Cary  says,  "  The  Abb*  Sallier  remarks  that  if  Boileau  bad 
seen  these  productions,  he  would  not  have  called  Villon  the  restorer  of 
the  French  Parnassus.  I  am  not  sure  of  this ;  the  palate  of  Boileau 
required  something  more  poignant.  In  these  there  is  as  much  simplicity 
as  in  some  of  Wordsworth's  minor  pieces  ;  the  chief  difference  is,  that  they 
are  almost  all  lore  verses," — ex.  gr. 

In  dream,  and  wish,  and  thought,  tuy  love, 
I  see  thee  every  day ; 
So  doth  my  heart  to  meet  thee  move, 
When  thou  art  far  away. 

For  that  all  worldly  joys  above 
Thou  s h inert  in  thy  array  ; 
In  dream,  and  wish,  and 
I  see  thee  every  day. 


No  care,  no  hope,  no  aim  I  prove, 
That  is  not  thine  to  sway  : 
O  !  trust  me,  while  on  earth  I  rove, 
Thy  motions  I  obey, 
i,  and  wish, 


In  dream,  and  wish,  and  thought,  my  love. 

Poesies  dt  Charlr*  d' Orleans,  p.  208.    Parts,  1H09. 

We  give  another  pretty  little  poem,  "  Le  temps  a  laiasie  son 

The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 
Of  wind  and  rain  and  iey  chill, 
And  dons  a  rich  embroidery 
Of  suulight  pour'd  on  lake  and  hill. 

No  beast  or  bird  in  earth  or  sky 
Whose  voice  doth  not  with  gladness  thrill, 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 
Of  wind  and  rain  and  icy  chill. 

River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill, 
Bespangled  o'er  with  livery  gay 
Of  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way : 
So  all  their  new  apparel  vie  ; 
The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by. 


Also  "En  regardant  ces  belles  flours,"  &c. 

In  blinking  at  the  bonny  flowers 
When  April  them  to  love  doth  wooc, 
And  all  shine  brighter  in  the  bowers, 
And  all  are  deck'd  with  colours  new  ; 

No  heart  there  is  but  youth  restores 
Amid  their  breath  of  balmy  dew, 
In  blinking  at  the  bonny  flowers, 
When  Apnl  them  to  love  doth  wooe. 

The  birds  are  dancing  in  their  glee 
Upon  the  twigs  'mid  blosmy  showers; 
There  sing  they  load  in  their  chaantrie, 
Counter  and  tenor  merrily, 
In  blinking  at  the  bonny  flowers. 
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We  venture  to  add  to  these  admirable  and  spirited  translations  a  stray 
one  of  our  own,  as  we  were  turning  over  the  volume ;  it  may  act  as  a  foil 
to  make  Mr.  Cary's  shine  the  brighter.   ««  De  votre  beaute  regarder,"  &c. 

To  gaze  upon  your  beauty  near, 

And  still  another  look  to  steal, 
My  own,  my  gentle  mistress  dear, 

You  cannot  think  the  joys  I  feel. 

I'm  ne?er  wearied  there  to  gaze, 

All  sorrow  I  forget,  and  fear ; 
In  gazing  1  could  pass  my  days, 

My  own,  my  gentle  mistress  dear. 

From  evil  tongues  away  I  turn, 

For  ever  your  sweet  youth  to  praise  ; 
I  cannot  keep  myself,  but  burn 

Upon  your  beauty  still  to  gaxe. 

The  life  of  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  Mr.  Cary  says,  might  furnish 
the  materials  for  a  romance,  or  rather  for  several  romances;  but  our 
readers  must  turn  to  hi?  pages  for  them.  His  father  was  assassinated ;  his 
mother  died  of  grief.  He  married  the  widow  of  Richard  II.  of  England.  In 
the  year  after  the  marriage  his  consott  died.  Before  the  age  of  20,  he  was 
an  orphan  and  a  widower ;  a  second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Armagnac  involved  him  in  fresh  troubles.  At  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders  ;  he  was  found  lying 
under  a  heap  of  slain  by  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Waller,  and  was  taken 
•  to  Henry  V.  Waller  was  desired  to  take  charge  of  bis  prisoner,  and  confined 
him  in  his  own  mansion  at  Groorabridge,  near  Tunbridge,  in  Kent;  and 
at  this  time  his  second  wife  died.*  He  is  supposed  to  have  remained  a  pri- 
soner for  25  years  here  and  in  the  Tower.  He  rebuilt  the  mansion  at  Groom- 
bridge,  and  repaired  part  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Speldhurst,  over  the 
porch  of  which  his  arms  are  said  now  to  be  seen.  From  this  Waller,  the 
Wallers  of  Beacon  afield  are  descended,  and  of  course  the  poet.  He  died  in 
1466,  in  his  75th  year.  It  is  said  that  Henry  refused  all  ransom  for  Orleans, 
because  he  was  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  after  Charles  the 
Dauphin.  A  large  volume  of  English  pieces  bearing  his  name,  and  said 
to  have  been  written  during  his  captivity,  exist  in  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  by  Mr.  Watson  Taylor 
in  1827  (MS.  Harl.  No.  682).  An  article  on  them  appeared  in  this 
Magazine,  in  May,  1842,  and  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  I.  of  the 
New  Series,  by  Sir  Thomas  Croft.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are 
translations  from  his  poems  by  another  hand ;  see  Collection  des  Documens 
in£dit8  sur  l'Histoire  de  France,  p.  70  (Par.  1836),  where  it  is  observed. 
"  Ce  manuscrit  conticut  la  traduction  Anglaisc  de  la  plupart  des  poesies  do 
Charles  d'Orleans,  execute  par  un  contemporain.  Von  ny  trouve  rien 
quipuisee  autoriser  a  noire  quelle  soit  du  prince  lui-mime"  &c.  For 
this  reference,  we  owe  our  obligations  to  the  editor  of  Mr.  Cary's  volume, 
and  we  fully  agree  in  the  correctness  of  the  criticism.f 


*  See  Harris's  History  of  Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  292  ;  Haated's  History  of  Kent,  vol.  i. 
p.  431.— Rkv. 

t  We  may  add,  that  the  volume  concludes  with  some  verses  of  bitter  triumph  against 
the  English  for  their  loss  of  the  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Normandy.  "  Comment 
vols  je  lei  Anglaia  eabahis,"  &c.  p.  868.— Hev. 
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MAROT. 

Mr.  Cary  observes  that  the  French  of  the  present  day  set  little  store  on 
the  revivers  of  the  poetical  art ;  and  he  justly  blames  that  extreme  solici- 
tude for  what  they  call  the  purity  of  their  language,  which  makes  them 
easily  offended  by  phrases,  the  irregularities  of  which  we  should  be  ready 
to  pardon,  in  consideration  of  higher  excellence,  or  even  to  welcome  as  so 
many  means  of  aiding  us  in  that  escape  from  the  tameness  of  common 
every-day  life  which  it  is  one  great  end  of  poetry  to  effect.  Marot  is  con- 
sidered by  them  as  an  antiquated  poet,  whose  writings  have  need  of  a 
dictionary  to  explain  them,  and  one  of  the  critics  (M.  Avenel)  says  that  his 
Epigrams  may  be  considered  the  only  title  he  has  to  celebrity  in  the 
present  day.  "  All  this,"  says  Mr.  Cary,  « may  shew  the  little  taste  the 
French  now  have  for  the  elder  poets.  How  otherwise  could  they  have 
overlooked  those  exquisite  sketches,  the  Temple  of  Cupid  and  the  Eclogue 
of  Pan  and  Robin,  the  latter  of  which  is  worthy  the  author  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  as  the  former  is  of  Chaucer  ?"  We  might  almost  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  reading  an  imitation  of  the  proem  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  in 
the  following  verses,  with  which  the  Temple  of  Cupid  opens : — 

Sur  le  printemps  que  la  belle  Flora 
Lea  champs  couverts  de  diverse  flour  a, 
E  son  amy  Zephyrus  lea  esvente, 

Mr.  Cary  gives  a  very  amusing  abstract  of  the  poem,  too  long  for  us  to 
extract,  but  we  must  find  room  for  one  of  his  skilful  and  elegant  trans- 
lations.   The  poet  is  describing  the  Temple  Cupidique. 

On  Cupid's  brow  for  crown  wbb  set 
Of  rosea  a  fair  chapelet, 
The  which  within  her  garden  green 
Were  gather'd  by  Love's  gracious  queen, 
And  by  her  to  her  infant  dear 
Seat  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year. 
These  he  with  right  good-will  did  don ; 
And  to  bia  mother  thereupon 
A  chariot  gave,  in  triumph  led 
By  turtles  twelve,  all  harnessed. 
Before  the  altar  saw  I,  blooming  fair, 
Two  cypresses,  embalm'd  with  odours  rare. 
And  these,  quoth  they,  are  pillars  that  do  bide 
To  stay  this  altar  famed  for  and  wide. 
And  then  a  thousand  birds  upon  the  wing 
Amid  those  curtains  green  came  fluttering, 
Ready  to  sing  their  little  songs  divine. 
And  so  I  ask'd,  why  came  they  to  that  shrine  ? 
And  these,  they  said,  are  matins,  friend,  which  they 
In  honour  of  Love's  queen  are  come  to  tay. 
*  •  *  * 

In  the  Forest  of  Loves, — 

Many  a  linnet  and  canary, 
And  many  a  gay  nightingale, 
Amid  the  green-wood's  leafy  shroud, 
Instead  of  desks,  on  branches  smale, 
For  verse,  response,  and  'pistle  loud, 
Sat  shrilling  of  their  merry  song. 

"  It  may  bo  seen,"  says  the  author,  "from  this  view  of  one  of  his  poems* 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI.  2  H 
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how  strong  a  resemblance  Marot  bears  to  Chaucer.  He  has  the  same 
liveliness  of  fancy,  the  same  rapidity  and  distinctness  of  pencil,  the  same 
archness,  the  same  disposition  to  satire ;  but  he  has  all  these  generally  in 
a  less  degree.  His  language  does  not  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
modern  than  old  Geoffrey's,  though  his  age  is  so  much  less  remote  from 
ours.  Marot  was  contemporary  with  our  writers  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and,  had -they  left  anything  equal  to  this  piece,  or  to  the  Epistle  of 
Maguelonne  a  son  Amy  Pierre  de  Provence,  or  to  the  Hero  and  Leander 
of  this  writer,  many  a  lover  of  antique  simplicity  would  have  risen  up 
amongst  us  to  shew  how  superior  such  compositions  were  to  the  nvgtT 
canora  of  later  times."  Mr.  Cary  says  that  Marofs  tele  of  the  Lion  and 
Rat  opened  the  way  for  La  Fontaine*  excellence  in  that  species  of 
writing.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  our  gratitude 
and  respect,  for  Fontaine  is  a  poet  who  has  no  successful  competitor  in  his 
own  or  any  other  language.  But  we  must  leave  the  delightful  company  of 
Ferme-amour,  and  her  faithful  porter,  Bel-accueil,  and  the  comely  saints 
Beau-parler,  and  Bien-celer,  and  Bien-aymcr,  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  our 
poet's  mortal  existence.  He  was  born  in  1484.  His  father,  a  Norman, 
was  a  poet  of  some  celebrity.  During  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  in  Spain, 
Marot  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  being  delivered  through  the 
intercession  of  friends,  he  took  refuge,  first  with  Margaret  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards at  Ferrara,  with  Renec,  duchess  of  that  city,  daughter  of  Louis  XII. 
Here  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Calvin.  The  duchess,  however,  in- 
terceded with  the  King  of  France  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  court,  in 
consideration  of  his  becoming  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church.  He  said  he  was 
neither  a  Lutheran,  Zuinglian,  nor  Anabaptist,  but  that  he  had  written 
many  a  poem,  and  his  delight  was  to  exalt  his  Saviour  and  the  virgin  mother. 
On  his  return  in  1536  he  translated  some  of  the  Psalms  into  French 
metre,  which  gave  much  scandal ;  he  also  so  openly  delivered  his  sentiments 
on  religion  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Geneva.  Here  he  is  said  to 
have  had  an  intrigue  with  his  landlady,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
city,  and  he  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Such  is 
the  picture  of  n  poet's  life  !• 

HUGUES  SALEL. 

This  poet  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  The  title-page  of  his 
work  is  worth  transcribing "  The  Works  of  Hugues  Salel,  Valet  de 
Chambre  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  Imprinted  by  commandment  of  the 
said  lord.  With  privilege  for  six  years.  Imprinted  at  Paris,  by  Stephen 
Roffet,  called  the  Mower,  Binder  to  the  King,  and  Bookseller  in  this  town 
of  Paris,  abiding  on  the  Bridge  St.  Michael,  at  the  sign  of  the  White 


*  Bayle  may  be  consulted  for  tome  interesting  anecdotes  and  discussions  on  Marot. 
See  also  Chaudon's  Diet.  Hiatorique,  and  Palbsot,  Memoirea.  ii.  p.  149.  Tcnhove'a 
Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici,  ii.  p.  351,  and  Costello's  Early  Poetry  of  France, 
p.  191.  For  a  critique  on  Marot,  see  Lea  Caracterea  de  la  Bruyere,  vol.  i.  p.  .98. 
On  Marot'a  version  of  the  Psalms,  Lord  Hailrn,  in  hia  Tracts  on  Scotland,  p.  195, 
says,  "  There  are  many  extraordinary  passages  in  the  paraphrase,  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  quote."  GresweU,  in  his  Parisian  Typography,  i.  p.  261,  aays,  "The 
Epitaphe  de  Laure,  found  annexed  to  Marot'a  Psalms,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
undoubted  production  of  Francit  the  First."  We  observe  that  the  editions  of  Marot 
vary  very  much.  On  the  rery  rare  one  of  1596,  dc  Niort,  see  Hist,  d'nne  Voyage 
Literaire,  p.  118,  196,  and  Bayle.  The  edition  of  Sedan,  par  Jannin,  1636,  is  very 
celebrated  and  scarce.    It  is  the  most  diminutive  book  ever  printed. — R«v. 
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Rose  ;"  supposed  to  be  printed  in  1536.  We  do  not  mention  this  poet  for 
the  sake  of  his  poem,  a  Royal  Chase  of  the  Wild  Boar  Discord,  who  is 
slain  by  the  emperor  Charles  I.  and  Francis  I. ;  but  that  we  may  quote  the 
following  song,  which  Mr.  Cary  says  may  be  considered  as  a  testimony  on 
the  long-pending  suit  with  respect  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

In  patting  by  a  Wood  and  regretting  Margartt. 

Ye  nightingales,  whose  voice  divine 

Tbritls  oot  these  greenwood  glade*  among, 
Oh  !  fill  no  more  these  ears  of  mine 

With  such  a  sweet  and  pleasant  song. 

Ye  see  the  way  I  now  am  wending 

Unto  a  place  whence  ioy  is  flown  ; 
Then,  but  for  once  a  sad  note  lending, 

Sing,  an  ye  will,  my  mistress  gone. 

Mr.  Cary  also  remarks  that  "  the  most  remarkable  amongst  his  poems 
are  Three  Chapters  of  Love,  as  they  are  called,  in  which  he  uses  the  Italian 
measure  called  the  Terza  Rima.  It  was  adopted  by  some  of  our  writers 
in  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth's  time,  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Sir  Francis 
Bryan,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  afterwards  by  Milton,  in  his  version  of 
the  second  psalm.  Yet  Mr.  Hay  ley  supposed  he  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce it  into  our  language,  in  that  spirited  translation  of  the  first  three 
cantos  of  Dante  which  he  inserted  in  the  notes  to  his  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  ; 
and  Lord  Byron,  when  he  adopted  it  in  a  later  poem  called  the  Vision  of 
Dante,  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Hayley's  mistake." 

Hugties  Salel,  of  Casale,  in  Querci,  was  born  about  1508.  Ronsard 
esteemed  him  one  of  the  first  who  began  to  write  well  in  France.  He  was 
presented  by  Francis  I.  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Cheron,  near  Chartres,  where 
he  died  in  1558. 

JOACHIM  DU  BELLA Y. 

Mr.  Cary  commences  his  account  of  Bellay  with  the  encomiastic  verses 
of  Spenser, — 

Bellay  !  first  garland  of  free  poesy 

That  France  brought  forth,  though  fruitful  of  brave  wits  ; 
Well  worthy  thou  of  immortality,  &c. 

and  has  observed  that  he  has  still  more  distinguished  the  subject  of  it  by 
translating  several  of  his  poems,  thus  securing  to  him  undeniable  claims 
to  attention  and  deference  from  an  English  reader.  His  poem  called 
"  Olive  "  is  a  collection  of  115  sonnets,  nearly  all  of  them,  excepting  a 
few  of  the  last,  on  the  subject  of  his  love,  which  he  shadows  forth  under 
the  figure  of  that  tree,  as  Petrarch  had  done  his  under  that  of  a  laurel. 
The  word  itself  is  an  anagram  of  Viole,  the  real  name  of  the  lady  whom 
he  celebrates,  and  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Angers.  In  the  28th  is  found 
the  sentiment  in  a  common,  but  very  pretty,  French  song,  which  the  un- 
fortunate Major  Andre  was  fond  of  applying  to  his  Honora.  Mr.  Cary 
says  he  writes  it  from  memory,  having  never  seen  it  in  print : — 

Ah  !  si  vous  pouviez  coraprendre 

Ce  que  je  ressens  |>our  vous ; 
L'amour  n'a  rien  de  si  tendre, 

Ni  l*amiti«-  de  si  doux. 
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Loin  de  vous  mon  corar  soupire, 

Prt^  de  vous  suis  interdit : 
VoilA  tout  ce  que  j'ose  dire, 

Et  peutetrej'aitropdit. 

Mr.  Cary  not  having  favoured  us  with  one  of  his  beautiful  translations 
of  this  pretty  little  song,  we  venture  on  an  extempore  version  : 

Oh  !  if  you  could  understand 

What  feelings  in  my  bosom  beat ; 
Love  has  nothing  half  so  tender, 

Friendship  nothing  half  00  sweet. 

Away  from  you,  my  heart  is  sighing, 

Near  you,  voice  and  speech  are  fled ; 
This  is  ail  I  dare  to  utter, 

And  perhaps  too  much  I  Nre  said. 

Mr.  Carv  thinks  that  we  have  an  English  song  in  which  the  same 
natural  feeling  is  expressed,  but  he  is  not  able  to  recollect  the  words  of  it. 

Of  the  91st  sonnet  we  have  a  rival  in  an  Italian  one  of  Bernardino 
Tomitano,  a  Paduan  physician,  who  died  in  1576.  Which  is  the  original 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.    We  give  the  English  version  of  Bellay's : 

Yield  to  the  spheres  tby  witching  strain 

That  from  their  orbs  has  roll'd  ; 
To  eastern  climes  return  again 

Their  fragrance,  pearls,  and  gold. 
Be  to  the  sun  that  brightness  given 

Thou  borrow'at  from  his  flame  ; 
And  render  back  thy  smile  to  heaven, 

From  whence  its  sweetness  came. 
Owe  to  the  morn  thy  blush  no  more, 

Which  from  her  cheek  has  flown  ; 
To  seraph  bands  their  truth  restore, 

Her  cbastenesa  to  the  moon. 
W  hat  then  shall  of  those  1 

Which  thou  dost  call  thine  own, 
Except  the  pride  and  cold  disdain 

That  turn  thy  slave  to 


We  must  find  room  for  Bellay's  satirical  sonnet  against  Venice  (115). 

It  doth  one  good  to  see  these  magnificocs, 

These  proud  poltroons  ;  their  gorgeous  arsenal  ; 

Their  roads  o'sitbrong'd  with  vessels ;  their  Saint  Mark  ; 

Their  palace,  their  rialto,  and  their  port ; 

Their  bank,  their  traffic,  their  exchange,  their  bart'ring. 

To  see  their  antique  hats  with  formal  beak, 

Their  broad-sleeved  mantles,  and  their  unbrimm'd  bonnets: 

It  doth  one  good  to  mark  their  uncouth  jabbering, 

Their  gravity,  their  port,  their  sage  advice 

On  public  questions :  yea,  it  doth  one  good 

To       their  senate  balloting  on  each  thing ; 

In  every  port  their  gondolas  afloat ; 

Their  dames,  their  masquing,  and  their  lonely  living. 

But  the  best  right  of  all  is  to  behold 

When  these  old  wittols  go  to  wed  the  sea, 

Whose  spouses  they  are,  and  the  Turk  her  leman. 

England  came  in  for  a  large  portion  of  the  poet's  gall.  At  f.  189  is  a 
poem  called  *'  Execration  sur  l'Angleterre."  He  invokes  all  the  infernal 
spirits  of  antiquity,  Erebus  and  Phlcgethon,  Styx  and  Acheron,  Cocytus, 
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Chaos  and  Night,  Rage  and  Fury,  and  all  that  dwell  in  the  throat  of 
hell,  to  destroy  the  English,  and  he  devotes  the  whole  land  to  them.  He 
then  expresses  his  hopes  that  the  French  armies  will  return  conquerors, 
laden  with  the  booty  of  the  land,  and  that 

England,  and  her  queen,  and  her  allies, 
Their  arms  tied  shamefully  behind  their  backs, 
And  eyes  downcast,  before  my  prince  shall  march, 
Prisoners  of  war. 

Joachim  du  Bellay  was  horn  in  1524,  in  a  village  near  Angers.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Margaret  of  Valois  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  was 
called  the  French  Ovid.  He  was  some  years  in  Italy  with  his  kinsman 
Cardinal  du  Bellay.  He  had  a  canonry  given  him  in  1555  by  another  of 
his  family,  Eustache  du  Bellay  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  died  of  apoplexy  in 
1560,  and  was  buried  at  Notre  Dame.  We  had  marked  many  poems  in 
our  copy  for  remarks  and  extracts,  but  for  want  of  space  are  obliged  to 
omit  them,  only  observing  that  the  works  of  this  poet  will  well  pay  the 
perusal.* 

REMY  BELLEAU. 

The  Painter  of  Nature  was  the  appellation,  Mr.  Cary  says,  that  dis- 
tinguished Belleau  among  the  poets  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  enough  to  obtain 
for  him  no  ordinary  share  of  regard  from  those  who  know  how  much  is 
implied  in  that  title,  and  how  rare  that  merit  is  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  pledge.  Mr.  Cary  says  that  he  has  not  met  with  a  perfect 
edition  of  Belleau's  works,  but  that  "there  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Belleau  was  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  nature  through  the  eyes  of  other 
men  ;  that  ho  did  not  content  himself  with  making  copies  of  copies ;  but 
that  he  drew  from  the  life,  whenever  he  had  such  objects  to  describe  as 
the  visible  world  could  supply  him  with.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  his 
praise,  for  he  ha9  also  some  fancy,  and  a  flow  of  numbers  unusually  me- 
lodious." His  first  poem,  "  The  Loves  and  Transformations  of  the 
Precious  Stones,"  resembles  in  its  plan  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants. 
The  stones  are  supposed  to  have  been  youths  and  maidens  who  were 
changed  into  their  present  shape.  The  nymph  Amethyst,  flying  from 
Bacchus,  prays  to  Diana  for  succour,  and  is  transformed  into  a  stone, 
which  the  enamoured  god  dyes  purple  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The 
"  Pearl "  strikes  us  as  very  prettily  and  fancifully  told,  and  is  appropriately 
dedicated  to  Queen  Margaret,  the  Queen-Pearl  of  all.  Indeed  there  is 
much  picturesque  imagery,  and  poetical  allusion,  and  brilliant  expression, 
in  the  whole  poem.     Mr.  Cary  has  described  the  picture  of  Bacchus, 


*  Mr.  Cary  has  given  one  of  the  sonnet*  which  Spenser  translated  from  Bellay,  aa 
the  best  he  has  taken,  and  as  rendered  with  fidelity.  "  Spenser  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1814)  was  impressed  with  the  wild  solemnity  of  Bellay's 
deeper  strains/'  Scaliger  says,  "  Ronsardua  magnus  ilte  poets  Gallicns,  at  Bellaivt, 
utriusque  lingua  Latinse  et  Gallicae,  qni,  quod  hacteons  pauci,  facilitatem  etdulcedi- 
nem  Catulli  assecutus  est ;"  ride  Scaligeriana,  vol.  i.  p.  144.  See  also  Perron  ian  a, 
p.  Ill,  and  Valesiana,  p.  27.  "  J.  dn  Bellay  faisait  fort  bien  des  vera  Latins !"  The 
learned  author  of  Meeurs  des  Francois,  p.  $29,  says,  "  Du  Bellai  donna  de  rbannonie 
et  de  la  douceur  a  ses  vers  ;  il  fit  revivre  le  Sonnet,  oubliee  depuis  trois  cent  an*, 
e'eat  lui  qui  en  fixa  les  regies."  See  also  (Euvres  de  Boileau,  vol.  v.  p.  358  ;  Ind. 
p.  110,  111,  115 ;  and  Costello's  Early  Poetry  of  France,  p.  225.— Rev. 
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with  his  attendants  and  his  chariot,  as  executed  with  a  luxuriance  of  pencil 
that  reminds  us  of  Rubens. 

A  train  of  Maenads  wanton'd  round  the  ear 
With  light  and  frolic  step  :  one  on  the  reins 
Hung  of  the  ounces  speckled  o'er  with  stars, 
Of  eye  quick -glancing,  and  free  supple  foot, 
The  long  mustaches  bristling  from  their  maws. 
Another  with  quick  hand  the  traces  flung 
Across  the  tygcrs  of  the  streaky  skin : 
Tbey  yoked  in  pairs  went  snorting,  and  with  ire 
Their  restless  eyeballs  roll'd.    Fine  cloth  of  gold. 
Sown  o'er  with  pearls,  hung  mantling  to  their  side, 
And  at  the  knee  the  tassel 'd  fringes  danced. 
Then,  as  their  pride  abated,  in  quaint  curls 
They  braid  their  wavy  tails. 

In  the  story  of  Hyacinth  and  Chrysolithe,  Mr.  Cary  has  described  the 
spot  in  which  the  boy  meets  his  fate  as  a  "piece  of  landscape  painting  sweetly 
touched."  In  turning  to  it  (p.  31)  we  find  it  well  worthy  of  his  praise. 
The  tender  branches  of  the  laurels  were  glittering  with  dewy  pearls ;  the 
pine  trees  were  linked  arm  in  arm  together,  while  their  long  dark  tresses 
floated  in  tender  shadow  from  one  to  the  other.  The  sighs  that  breathed 
from  the  zephyrs'  lips  just  moved  and  mixed  the  emerald  foliage  of  the 
trees  as  shadowed  in  the  silver  waters,  while  the  earth  opened  to  the 
sun  her  bosom,  variegated  with  all  the  flowers  and  purple  colours  of  the 
spring;  and  a  brooklet,  trembling  in  its  winding  channel,  taught  the 
little  rolling  pebbles  the  sweet  murmur  and  song  of  its  vocal  waters,  6Vc. 

Among  Belleau's  poems,  Mr.  Cary  says, is  the  following  Song  on  April. 
"  Having  seen  it  much  commended  in  the  accounts  given  of  this  poet  by 
French  writers  of  the  present  day,  I  have  obtained  a  transcript  of  it  from 
a  public  library  in  this  country.  If  we  compare  it  with  Spenser's  Song  in 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar  (April)  we  shall  find  some  slight  resemblance  in 
the  measure,  which  would  induce  us  to  imagine  that  Colin,  though  he 
calls  it  a  lay 

Which  once  he  made  as  by  a  spring  he  lay, 
And  tuned  it  unto  the  water's  fall, 

had  yet  some  snatches  of  this  melody  floating  in  his  ear,  which  mingled 
themselves  with  the  wilder  music."  It  is  to  be  found  at  p.  126,  vol.  i.  of 
our  edition.  (1585,  12mo.) 

April,  sweet  month,  the  daintiest  of  all, 

Fair  thee  befall : 
April,  fond  hope  of  fruits  that  lie 
In  buds  of  swathing  cotton  wrapt, 

There  closely  lapt. 
Nursing,  their  tender  infancy. 

April,  that  dost  thy  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 

All  round  thee  strew, 
When,  as  tbou  go'st,  the  grarsy  floor 
la  with  a  million  flowers  depeint, 

Whose  colours  quaint 
Have  dioper'd  the  meadows  o'er. 

April,  at  whose  glad  coming  zephyrs  rUe 

With  whisper' d  sighs, 
Then  on  their  light  wing  bruah  away, 
And  bang  amid  the  woodlands  fresh 

Their  aery  mesh, 
To  tangle  Flora  on  her  way. 
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April,  it  is  thy  hand  that  doth  unlock, 
From  plain  and  rock, 
Odours  and  hues,  a  balmy  store. 
That  breathing  lie  on  Nature's  breast, 

So  ricbly  blest, 
That  earth  or  heaven  can  ask  no  more. 

April,  thy  blooms,  amid  the  tresses  laid 

Of  my  sweet  maid, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  flow  ; 
And  in  a  wild  profusion  there, 

Her  shining  hair 
With  them  hath  blent  a  golden  glow. 

April,  the  dimpled  smiles,  the  playful  grace, 

That  in  the  face 
Of  Cytherea  haunt,  ore  thine  ; 
And  thine  the  breath  that  from  their  skies 

The  deities  * 
Inhale,  an  offering  at  thy  shrine. 

'Us  thou  that  dost  with  summons  blithe  and  soft, 

High  up  aloft, 
From  banishment  these  heralds  bring, 
These  swallows  that  along  the  air 

Scud  swift,  and  bear 
Glad  tidings  of  the  merry  spring. 

April,  the  hawthorn  and  the  eglantine, 

Purple  woodbine,  • 
Streak  d  pink,  and  lily-cnp,  and  rose, 
And  thyme,  and  marjoram,  are  spreading 

Where  thou  art  treading, 
And  their  sweet  eyes  for  thee  unclose. 

The  little  nightingale  sits  singing  aye 

On  leafy  spray, 
And  in  her  fitful  strain  doth  run 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  changes 

With  voice  that  ranges 
Through  every  sweet  division. 

April,  it  is  when  thou  dost  come  again, 

That  love  is  fain 
With  gentlest  breath  the  fires  to  wake 
That  cover'd  up  and  slumbering  lay 

Through  many  a  Jay, 
When  winter's  chill  our  veins  did  slake. 

Sweet  month,  thou  secst  at  this  jocund  prime 

Of  the  spring-time 
The  hives  pour  out  their  lusty  young, 
And  hear'st  the  yellow  bees  that  ply, 

With  laden  thigh, 
Murmuring  the  flowery  wilds  among. 

May  shall  with  pomp  his  wavy  wealth  unfold, 
His  fruits  of  gold, 
His  fertilizing  dews  that  swell 
In  manna  on  each  spike  and  stem, 

And,  like  a  gem, 
Red  honey  in  the  waxen  cell. 

Who  will  may  praise  him  ;  but  my  voice  shall  be. 
Sweet  month,  for  thee  I 
Thou  that  to  her  dost  owe  thy  name 
Who  saw  the  sea-wave's  foamy  tide 

Swell  and  divide, 
Whence  forth  to  life  and  light  she  came. 
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It  is  needless  for  us  to  point  out  with  what  delicacy  of  taste,  poetical 
feeling,  and  correctness  of  language,  the  translator  of  the  above  has 
executed  his  task.  Remy  Belleau  was  born  at  Nogent-le-Retrou,  in  1528. 
Rene  de  Lorraine  Marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and  General  of  the  French  Gallies, 
committed  to  him  the  education  of  his  son.  He  died  in  Paris,  1577. 
Some  one  said  of  him,  in  allusion  to  the  first  of  his  poems  above-mentioned, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  construct  himself  a  monument  of  precious  stones. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Ronsard's,  but  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  manner  less 
than  his  contemporaries. 

ESTIENNE  JODELLE. 

Jodelle  is  chiefly  remembered  as  being  the  first  of  the  French  poets  who 
brought  tragedy  into  a  more  regular  form,  dividing  his  tragedies  and 
comedies  into  acts  and  scenes.  He  was  intimate  with  Ronsard,  and  had  a 
place  in  the  French  Pleiad.  His  Cleopatra  was  performed  in  the  presence 
of  Henry  II.,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  made  the  author 
a  present  of  five  hundred  crowns.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  reviving  the 
form  of  ancient  triumphs,  that  a  he-goat,  crowned  with  ivy,  with  his  horns 
and  beard  gilt,  was  led  in  procession,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Reformers. 
Jan  Antoine  de  Baif  wrote  a  dithyrambic  poem  on  the  occasion.  His 
glory  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  obscured  during  his  lifetime  by  the 
superior  genius  of  younger  poets.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  Octavius 
expostulates  with  her  for  her  conduct  towards  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Anthony. 
Cleopatra  endeavours  to  appease  him  by  discovering  her  treasures/  But 
Seleucus,  one  of  her  vassals,  declares  she  has  not  shewn  the  whole,  on 
which  the  queen  cuffs  and  drags  him  by  the  hair. 

DevaDt  Caesar  aux  cheveox  m'a  tire 
Et  de  son  poing  mon  visage  empire. 

But  what  will  not  an  angry  woman  do  ?  says  the  satirist.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  above  punishment  her  designs  go  still  further.    She  says — 

Hon !  le  deuil  que  mVfforce 
Donne  a  mon  coeur  langourcux  telle  force 
Que  je  pourrais,  ce  me  semblc  frouser 
Du  poing  tu  as,  et  let  flame*  cricasser 
A  coureee  de  pied,  Ifc. 

This  was  probably  the  part  of  the  story  that  excited  Henry's  admiration, 
and  called  forth  his  liberality.  The  chorus  expresses  itself  in  language 
and  metre  that  would  have  somewhat  surprised  its  inventors,  ex.  gr. 

La  douleur 
Qu\in  roalheur 
Nous  rasaemble 
Tel  ennuy 
A  celuy 
Pas  me  semblc 
Qui  exempt 
Ne  la  sent ; 
Mais  la  plainte 
Mieux  bondit 
Quand  on  dit 
Que  ce'est  feinte. 

Of  the  other  tragedy,  the  Didon,  Mr.  Cary  says,  « the  speeches  are 
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long  and  often  tedious,  but  there  is  more  of  what  we  should  call  poetry 
in  it  than  in  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine?  or  than  in  the  Didon  of 
Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  school.  The 
comedy  of  "  Eugene ''  may  be  open  to  the  objections  which  Mr.  Cary 
alleges,  but  there  is  a  quaintness  and  oddity  about  it  which  makes  it  very 
entertaining.  These  old  poets  might  be  staunch  Catholics,  but  they  were 
occasionally  as  profane  as  heathens  ;  and  the  morality  of  the  ladies  in  this 
play  is  not  of  a  very  high  class,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  Helen  says  to 
her  brother  on  his  intrigue. 

Ne  soyez  pour  si  pen  marry  ; 
Quant  a  Guillaume  sou  mary 
II  est  si  tresbonne  de  bien 
Qu'  il  tie  se  soucera  de  rien ! 

"  Jodelle's  Ode  de  la  Chasse,  au  Roy,"  Mr.  Cary  says,  "  contains  much 
that  would  interest  those  who  are  curious  about  the  sporting  in  that  time. 
The  lively  minuteness  with  which  he  has  delineated  the  death  of  the  stag 
would  do  credit  to  the  pencil  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Now  at  bis  bauncb  the  fleet  hound  hangs, 

Now  on  the  earth  behold  him  lie  : 
They  tear  him  with  relentless  fangs, 

Rejoicing  in  their  victory. 
Big  drops  are  falling  from  his  eyes  ; 

And  though  well  nigh  we  mourn  his  casf , 

Behovcth  that  of  such  a  chase 
His  death  must  be  the  glorious  prize. 

The  stag's  death-note  is  sounded  :  then 
From  mountain,  valley,  rock,  and  glen, 
Loud  peals  in  thundering  echoes  sound. 
Which  the  raised  clarions  scatter  round. 
One  of  his  right  feet  shorn  away, 

The  antlers  from  his  forehead  torn, 

Meet  ensigns,  Sire,  thy  pomp  adorn  ; 
Thy  trophies  in  the  bloody  fray. 

Jodelle  was  bom  in  Paris  1532,  and  died  in  poverty  in  1573  in  the  same 
city.  Mr.  Cary  thinks  that  his  poverty  was  the  consequence  of  indiscretion. 
And  very  likely,  for  genius  and  discretion  have  not  been  always  united. 
Our  edition  of  Jodelle's  works  dates  1583,  and  is  later  and  fuller  than  that 
Mr.  Cary  possessed,  1574. 

PIERRE  DE  RONSARD  * 

Mr.  Cary  observes,  "  there  is  no  poet  I  am  acquainted  with,  ancient 
or  modern,  who  has  impressed  his  own  character  so  minutely  and  strongly 
on  his  writings  as  Ronsard."  His  loyalty,  his  patriotism,  and  the  openness 
of  his  nature,  his  generosity  to  his  friends,  his  gallantry  to  the  ladies,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  poetic  art,  to  which  everything  else  was  subordinate,  are  all, 
like  so  many  qnarterings  in  a  coat  of  armour,  blazoned  full  on  his  pages, 
and  in  their  proper  colours.  Ronsard  was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  born 
1524,  the  year  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 


*  For  a  critique  on  Ronsard,  see  Perrouiana,  p.  Hi.  425,  and  Les  Caracteres  de  la 
'  Bruyere,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  and  Menagiana,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.    See  also  T.  Magiri  Eponolo- 
gram  Criticnm,  p.  716,  and  Tenhove's  Mem.  of  the  Medici,  ii.  p.  351,  and  Costello'i 
Early  Poetry  of  France,  n.  251.— Rsv. 

0*nt.  Mao.  Vol,  XXVI,  2  I 
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P»Ha.  Hi<«  ance-ifor?  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  one  of  them 
entering-  into  the  service  of  Philip  of  Valois,  then  at  war  with  the  English, 
was  rewarded  with  an  ample  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  where  be 
and  hi*  posterity  continued  to  reside.  The  father* of  the  poet  accompanied 
Henry,  the  son  of  Francis  L,  when  he  was  sent  as  an  hostage  for  his 
father  into  Spain.  Pierre,  the  sixth  son,  was  sent  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  hot  soon  after  taken  to  Avignon  in  the  service  of 
Francis,  eldest  son  of  the  French  king.  At  his  death  he  was  transferred  to 
the  service  of  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  brother,  by  whom  he  was  passed 
over  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  who  had  come  to  marry  Madelaine,  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king.  He  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  Scotland  and  six 
months  in  England,  where  he  learnt  the  language  ;  at  his  return  he  was 
retained  as  page  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  afterwards  visited  Spires 
ion  tho  train  of  the  Ambassador  Lazare  de  BaTf,  where  he  acquired  the 
German  language ;  and  his  next  service  to  bis  country  led  him  to  Piedmont 
with  the  Capitaine  de  Langey.  But  these  exertions,  'disproportioned  to  his 
time  of  life,  for  he  was  only  sixteen,  occasioned  a  fever,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  defluxion  of  the  brain  that  deprived  him  of  his  hearing. 
This  misfortune,  however,  determined  him  to  those  studies  which  he  had 
hitherto  neglected.  He  read  Virgil,  and  the  Romant  de  la  Rose,  and  the 
works  of  Marot  He  translated  also  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  and  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  His  next  attempts  were  on  the  muse  of  Pindar, 
and  so  attached  was  he  to  Greece  and  her  poets  that  he  was  influenced  in 
the  choice  of  a  mistress  whom  he  might  celebrate  in  his  verses  by  the 
circumstance  of  her  bearing  the  name  of  "  Cassandra,"  and  he  addressed  her 
"as  his  sole  Entelechy"  w&ch  goes  to  prove  that  she  understood  Aristotle, 
or  Bhe  must  have  been  sore  puzzled  with  the  compliment.  In  a  journey 
from  Poictiers  to  Paris  he  felt  in  with  Du  Bellay,  and  they  were  so  pleased 
with  each  other  that  they  agreed  to  live  together,  and  Antoine  de  Baif 
made  a  third.  There  were  of  course  some  little  jealousies  occasionally 
among  the  poetical  triad,  but  Ronsard's  open  and  generous  temper  soon 
reconciled  differences  and  forgave  injuries.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
quitted  his  Cassandra,  having  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  siege  against  her 
virtue  or  affection  for  that  time,  though  he  reminded  her  of  the  violation  of 
her  person  hy  Ajax.  He  then  embarked  for  another  conquest,  and,  finding 
a  young  damsel  of  Anjou,  called  Mary,  he  addressed  her  in  plain  language, 
which  he  found  more  advantageous  than  the  poetical.  His  fame  and  merit 
now  reached  the  ears  and  touched  the  hearts  of  chancellors  and  kings. 
Nobles  and  great  men  became  his  patrons ;  and  the  presidents  of  the  Jeux 
Floraux,  not  thinking  tho  customary  prize  of  the  egluntine  sufficient  for 
his  deserts,  sent  him  a  figure  of  Minerva  in  silver,  which  he  presented 
to  the  king.  At  the  death  of  Henry  II.  he  was  somewhat  roughly 
treated  by  the  Reformers  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  concern  himself  either 
for  Papists  or  Huguenots,  though  the  former  was  the  more  poetical  religion 
of  the  two.  Charles  IX.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  kept 
Ronsard  near  him;  commanded  him  to  write  against  the  vices  of  the 
nobles,  and  not  even  to  spare  him.  He  did  go  and  got  safe  out  of  the 
lion's  den.  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  queen-mother,  chose  a  mistress  for 
him  among  her  own  ladies,  one  Helene  de  Surgeres;  but  this  Spanish 
beauty  more  resembled  the  Cloud  thau  the  Juno,  for  he  was  commanded  to 
address  her  only  in  the  pure  platonic  language  of  Petrarch.  He  continued, 
however,  Mr*  Cary  jays,  to  warble  many  a  sonnet  in  fafe  cage,  and,  as  a 
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reward  for  his  submission,  was  presented  with  the  Abbey  of  Bellozane  and 
some  priories.  Elizabeth  of  England  called  him  "  a  diamond,**  and  sent 
him  one,  and  Mary  of  Scotland  sent  him,  from  her  prison,  a  casket  con* 
taming  2,000  crowns,  with  a  vase  in  the  shape  of  a  rose,  inscribed— 

"  To  Ronsard,  Apono  of  the  Muses'  Fountain.''' 

As  a  set-off  against  so  much  prosperity  and  honour,  he  was  grievously 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  His  great  friend  was  the  Sieur  Galland,  chief  of 
the  Academy  of  Boncourt,  to  whom  he  wrote  that  he  feared  the  leaves  of 
autumn  would  see  him  fall  with  them.  Hoping  for  ease  from  change  of 
place,  he  moved  from  one  benefice  to  another :  his  piety  was  unremitting, 
and  he  expressed  his  repentance  for  sins  which  neither  Cassandra  nor 
Mary  knew  anything  about.  The  faithful  muse  accompanied  him  to  the 
last,  for  he  shewed  a  frequent  desire  to  dictate  the  verses  that  he  had  been 
silently  making.  He  expired  on  the  27  th  December,  1585,  with  his  hands 
joined  in  prayer.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cosme  en  l'lsle,  one 
of  his  priories,  and  Claude  Binet  inscribed  on  a  little  monument  over  him 
a  quatrain  of  puns  in  Greek,  which  defy  all  attempts  at  translation,  but 
which  also  would  require  some  ingenuity  to  create.  His  friend  Claude 
Binet  considered  him  as  a  model  of  a  French  gentleman  ;  and  when  poets, 
instead  of  being  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment with  one  hundred  a  year  (deducting  official  fees),  as  a  reward  and 
maintenance,  in  the  present  day,  had  rich  abbeys  and  priories  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  liberal  hand  of  the  monarch  himself,  they  could  afford  to  live 
like  gentlemen.  Ronsard's  usual  residence  was  at  Saint  Cosme,  a  delightful 
spot,  the  pink  of  Touraine,  itself  the  garden  of  France,  or  at  Borgueil, 
where  he  Went  for  the  sake  of  sporting,  in  which  ho  took  great  pleasure ;. 
and  here  he  kept  the  dogs  given  him  by  Charles  IX.  falcons,  and  goshawks, 
and  lived  as  children  of  Apollo  should  live.  Another  amusement  of  his  was 
gardening,  in  which  he  had  much  skill.  When  at  Paris  his  favourite  re- 
tirements were  at  Meudon,  for  the  sake  of  the  woods  and  the  Seine,  or  at 
Gentilly,  Saint  Cloud,  &c.  for  the  rivulet  and  fountains.  He  took  delight 
also  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  and  was  skilled  enough 
in  the  latter  to  sing  his  own  verses.  This  was  truly  a  poetical  life,  but  it 
was  the  last  of  its  race.  Something  better  than  lodgings  at  Highgate  or 
Enfield,  or  a  cottage  at  Sloperton,  or  a  small  parlour  on  Rydal  Mere.  Of 
bis  220  sonnets  which  commence  his  work  we  give  the  162nd  in  Mr. 
Cary's  translation,  addressed  to  his  friend  Baif. 

BaTf,  who,  second  in  our  age  to  none, 

Dost  with  free  step  to  virtue's  summit  mount, 

While  thou  allay'st  thine  ardour  at  the  fount 

Of  Ascra,  where  the  mose>  met  their  son ; 
An  exile  I,  where,  sloping  to  the  sun, 

Rich  Sabut  lifts  his  grape-empurpled  mount, 

Am  fain  to  wante  mine  hours,  and  pensive  count 

Loire's  wand'ring  waves,  as  ocean-ward  they  run. 
And  oft,  to  »hun  my  cares,  the  haunt  I  change ; 

Now  linger  in  some  nook  the  stream  beside, 

Now  seek  a  wild  wood,  now  a  cavern  dim. 
But  all  avails  not :  whereso'er  I  range 

Lotc  still  attends,  and  ever  at  my  side 

Conversing  with  me  walks,  and  I  with  him. 

Of  his  imitations  of  Pindar,  comparatively  a  favourite  branch  of  his  com- 
position*, Mr.  Cary  has  given  such  an  account  as  will  satisfy  those  who 
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have  not  the  opportunity  of  reading  them  that  they  have  lost  but  little ; 
but  bis  other  class  of  odes,  by  the  overflowings  of  his  own  mind,  will 
better  please  the  English  reader.  We  give  his  translation  of  the  18th  ode 
of  the  4th  book. 

God  shield  ye,  heralds  of  the  spring, 
Ye  faithful  swallows  fleet  of  wing, 

Houps,  cuckoos,  nightingales, 
Turtles,  and  every  wilder  hird, 
That  make  your  hundred  chirpings  heard 

Through  the  green  woods  and  dales. 

God  shield  ye,  Easter  daisies  all, 
Fair  roses,  hods  and  blossoms  small ; 

And  ye,  whom  erst  the  gore 
Of  Ajax  and  Narciss  did  print, 
Ye  wild  thyme,  anise,  balm,  and  mint, 

I  welcome  ye  once  more. 

God  shield  ye,  bright  embroider'd  train 
Of  butterflies,  that,  on  the  plain, 

Of  each  sweet  herblet  sip  ; 
And  ye  new  swarm  of  bees  that  go 
Where  the  pink  flowers  and  yellow  grow, 

To  kiss  them  with  your  lip. 

A  hundred  thousand  times  I  call— 
A  hearty  welcome  to  you  all : 

This  season  how  I  love  1 
This  merry  din  on  every  shore, 
For  winds  and  storms,  whose  sullen  roar 

Forbade  my  steps  to  rove. 

We  must  omit,  though  most  unwillingly,  the  charming  translation  of 
the  next  ode,  "  Bel  aubespin,"  &c.  for  absolute  want  of  space.  In  several 
of  the  odes  there  are  passages  of  extraordinary  splendour.  "  What  can," 
says  the  translator,  "  exceed  in  magnificence  this  description  of  Jupiter, 
coming  in  the  form  of  a  Swan  to  Leda  ?" 

His  plumes  beneath  are  glittering  bright 

With  such  a  golden  glow, 
As  when  the  broad  eye  of  the  night* 

Is  on  the  earliest  snow. 


*  Mr.  Cary,  p.  32,  in  a  passage  in  Antoine  Hervet, 

Que  les  yeux  noirs  face  devenir  verde, 

observes,  "This  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  in  which  the  early  French  poets  have 
■poken  of  the  '  yens  verde,' '  green  eyes,'  (which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  translating 
into  hazel,)  as  being  admired  above  all  others.  So  we  find  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act 
3,  sc.  5  :— 

An  eagle,  Madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye.'' 

The  author  (qussre  Bovhier)  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Chaneona,  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  the  poems  of  Thibaut  of  Navarre,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  has  observed 
that  the  taste  for  these  green  eye*  existed  even  at  the  courts  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.,  for  Ronsard  says,— 

Que  I' ceil  verd  toute  la  France  adore, 

and  he  says,  "  If  these  yreen  eyes  were  so  common  in  those  dayB,  as  the  poets  say, 
why  are  they  not  seen  now  ?  Has  nature  changed  ?  It  is  for  philosophy  to  disclose 
the  mystery.''    In  Chanson  xli.  of  Thibaut,  we  find  them  praised  : — 

Les  eux  voire,  la  bouche  riant, 
may,  however,  observe  that  the  word  "  vert"  signifies  quick,  vigorous,  and  is  not- 
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He  shaketh  once  his  oat-spread  wing, 

And  cleaves  the  sky  amain, 
And  at  one  stroke  hi*  new  oars  fling 

The  billowy  air  in  twain. 

His  great  poem  of  the  Franciade,  like  most  of  his  other  writings,  is 
composed  of  shreds  and  patches  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  but  with 
some  splendid  passages  of  his  own  interspersed.  His  eclogues  are  in- 
teresting. In  one  we  have  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  in 
another,  of  his  contemporary  poets.  The  first  book  of  poems  is  inscribed 
to  Mary  Stuart,  whose  imprisonment  he  laments.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  heart,  Mr.  Cary  observes,  in  these  poems  to  the  captive  queen,  who 
used  to  amuse  her  leisure  and  solitude  with  Ronsard's  muse.  "  Ronsard 
did  much  towards  the  improvement  of  versification.  He  introduced  a  great 
variety  of  lyrical  metres,  and  invented  several  new  forms  of  strophe.  Many 
of  his  metres  were  condemned  by  Malherbe,  who  probably  thought  them 
too  complicated ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Du  Bellay's  Alexandrines,  the 
modern  school  is  gradually  returning  to  Ronsard's  opinion.  Again,  the 
regular  intermingling  or  alternating  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes 
which  we  observed  as  first  used  by  Thibaut  King  of  Navarre,  and  after- 
wards recommended  by  Jean  Bouchet,  was  insisted  on  as  indispensable  by 
Ronsard.  Du  Bellay,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  French  language,  had 
designated  this  rule  as  superstitious,  but  afterwards  conformed  to  fion- 
sard  s  views." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of  sever 
the  New  Atalantis,  an  island  in  i 

THIS  book,  so  celebrated  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  and  so  utterly 
neglected  at  the  present  day,  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Manley,  daughter 
of  Sir  Roger  Manley,  a  person 
of  considerable  literary  talents. 

She  died  in  1724,  and  published  as 
many  as  ten  or  eleven  other  works. 
The  present  work  was  a  satire  on  those 
that  effected  the  revolution,  and  caused 
so  great  a  sensation  that  the  printer 
and  publisher  were  seized  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  Secretary  of  State's 


Persons  of  Quality  of  both  Sexes,  from 
j  Mediterranean.    4  vols.  7th  ed. 

Office.  Pope  alludes  to  it  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock — 

"As  long  as  Atalantit  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed." 

It  abounds  in  much  scandal  and 
account  of  personal  and  political  in- 
trigues, all  probably  painted  with  much 
exaggeration.  Such  pictures  we  have 
passed  by,  but  have  selected  a  few 
portraits  which  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  same  persons  that  have 
appeared  in  the  graver  and  more 


confined  to  colour ;  nor  is  the  Latin  word  viridie,  from  which  it  comes.  But  the 
truth  is,  verd,  or  vert,  signified  nothing  more  or  less  than  grey.  We  take  this  to  be 
proved,  by  its  being  predicated  not  of  this  or  that  person  only,  this  or  that  favourite 
beunry,  but  generally  of  all  European  women,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
southern  and  swarthier  quarters  of  the  globe.  Ronsard  says  of  Europe  personified, 
that  she  had  "  cheveuz  bloods,"  and  "  yeux  verde,"  and  we  know  that  grey  eyes  art 
found  with  light  hair.  A  poet  might  say  in  compliment  to  his  mistress  that  she  had 
green  or  hazel  eyes,  but  be  could  not  say  this  universally  of  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
globe.  We  take  this  passage  to  have  settled  this  disputed  question.  The  object  of 
the  poets,  we  believe,  was  to  express  the  colour  grey"  without  using  the  word 
**  gris,"  which  for  obvious  reasons  would  not  suit  their  purpose,  and  they  chose 
"  vert."— Riv, 
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authentic  pages  of  history.  We  shall 
continue  them  in  a  second  number; 
but  after  our  selection  is  completed,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  memoirs 
will  still  be  left  untouched  by  us.  At 
any  rate,  this  book  is  a  curious  record 
of  the  court  scandal,  and  stories  at 
that  time  in  circulation  about  town, 
touching  the  principal  characters  of 
the  day. 

I. — Ea&l  op  Portland. 

^  We  are  entertained  with  another 
object :  who  is  that  person,  not  very 
young  nor  handsome,  yet  something 
august  and  solemn  in  his  mien — he  that 
wanes  upon  the  Vista?    He  sees  us 
not ;  it  is  certainly  one  that  loves  the 
departed  monarch  (WUliam  III.) ;  his 
handkerchief  is  in  nis  hand,  his  eyes 
red  and  full  of  tears ;  he  comes  hither 
doubtless  to  weep  in  solitude  a  master 
upon  whom  his  fortune  probably  de- 
pended.  He  weeps,  indeed,  and  he 
loved  his  master ;  but  his  fortune  is 
the  greatest  of  all  his  favourites :  there- 
fore are  his  tears  the  more  meritorious, 
yet  not  free  from  those  vices  of  men 
in  power,  the  greediness  of  gain,  and 
unbounded  ostentation,  in  expending 
with  noise  and  splendour  in  foreign 
courts  what  he  by  cunning  had  ac- 
quired in  this.  Love  has  had  his  turn  in 
a  fetal  manner — fatal,  I  mean,  to  the 
unhappy  object  of  his  flame.  Raised 
from  a  mean  degree,  it  is  no  wonder 
his  head  is  giddy  with  the  height.  If 
pride  and  contempt  of  those  beneath 
nim  be  fashionable  manners,  worn  even 
by  those  that  are  born  great,  we  need 
not  wonder  to  find  them  assumed  by 
persons  who,  oftener  by  chance  than 
true  merit,  reach  a  fortune  unexpected. 
Yet  is  the  duke's  fidelity  to  his  master 
to  be  applauded ;  and,  as  well  as  he 
loves  riches,  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  depart  from  the  king's  interest.  He 
has  been  bred  to  the  business  of  the 
state  and  cabinet ;  he  perfectly  knows 
the  management  of  affairs,  the  position 
of  his  own  and  that  of  his  neighbour 
nations,  their  true  and  their  false  in- 
terests.  He  is  not  eloquent,  but  wise ; 
to  be  short,  few  princes  but  would  be 

rl  of  such  a  servant.  For  since  in 
construction  of  the  human  frame 
vices  are  generally  blended  with  the 
virtues,  we  are  to  reverence  that  man 
who  suffers  not,  to  the  prejudice  of 


Characters  from  the  New  Atalantis.  [Sept. 

his  master,  the  former  to  get  the 


H. — Duke  op  Buckingham. 

w  Count  Orgueil  has  already  touched 
the  skies  in  his  imagination,    lie  de- 
pends much  upon  the  merit  of  his 
former  admiration  for  the  empress 
( Queen  Anne J,  and  does  not  doubt 
but  to  rival  the  most  fortunate  in  her 
favour.   In  matter  of  entertainment 
she  said  to  him  this  morning,  after  he 
had  made  his  congratulatory  visit, 
4  Thai  'twas  a    very  Jiiie  day:  He 
answered,  with  a  presence  of  mind  and 
no  ill  turn  of  thought,  '  Yes,  it  was 
the  finest  day  he  ever  saw  in  his  life.* 
Seldom  are  women  renowned  for  con- 
stancy, but  if  she  do  persevere  in  her 
former  good  opinion  of  him  now  she 
has  power,  so  to  trust  and  raise  him  as 
he  expects  will  scarce  be  grateful  to 
those  who  love  virtue  or  moderation. 
Ho  affects  to  be  head  of  a  party  which 
in  a  little  time  will  be  thought  oppo- 
site to  the  pretended  interest  of  the 
court.    Then  his  pride  and  narrowness 
of  soul  are  intolerable.    There  is  no 
excess  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of, 
even  to  the  lowest  and  most  despicable 
part  of  womankind.    Though  thrice 
advantageously  married  to  ladies  of 
beauty  and  merit,  all  of  them,  he  has 
used  two  of  them  with  very  little  de- 
ference.  HI  nature  is  his  province, 
false  gaming  his  profession,  sarcastic 
wit  his  delight,  luxury  his  practice  ,* 
animated  by  pride,  and  devoted  to 
covetousness.   I  never  yet  heard  of 
any  good  or  generous  action  performed 
by  him. 

HI. — Bishop  Burnet. 

"  Methinks  I  am  not  half  so  much 
satisfied  with  the  devotion  offered  in 
the  temple,  as  with  the  temple  itself  . 
The  High  Priest,  supine  and  drowsy, 
scarce  attended  to  the  duty  of  his 
place:  he  has  a  robust  appearance, 
is  clad  in  becoming  ornaments;  but 
still  he  seemed  to  be  little  at  ease, 
drowsy,  and  rather  fitted  for  a  bed  of 
roses  at  home  than  his  devotion, — 
that  is,  because  it  was  not  his  time  for 
declaiming  to  the  people.  Then  none 
more  vigorous,  fuller  of  motion, 
vehement  in  speech  and  gesture :  he  is 
admired  and  followed  for  his  oratory. 
But  the  snares  of  beauty  (against 
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which  he  has  not  been  able  to  defend 
himself),  pride,  fashion,  and  some 
other  vices,  have  dared  to  mingle  with 
his  character ;  but  the  respect  I  have 
for  all  that  attend  the  service  of  the 
altar,  makes  me  choose  rather  to 
conceal  than  publish  their  defects." 

IV.— Mb.  St.  Johh. 

u  Be  pleased  to  direct  your  eyes 
towards  the  pair  of  beaux  in  the  next 
chariot ;  the  equipage  belongs  to  him 
that  sits  on  the  left  hand,  who,  by 
boasting  of  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  other,  has  got  himself  enrolled 
among  and  in  tne  catalogue  ot  wits, 
not  forgetting  a  very  necessary  in- 
gredient, a  good  estate ;  as  large  as  you 
see  him,  his  father  *  and  grandfather  f 
are  both  professed  sparks,  and  spruce 
up  in  cherry  and  other  gaudy-coloured 
silk  stockings.  He  talks  of  Roche- 
foucauld, Fontenelley  La  Bruyere,  as  his 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  even  gives 
the  latter  the  preference ;  when  I  cannot 
but  find  what  seems  most  eminent  in 
him,  is  but  borrowed  from  the  other 
two.  If  a  man  of  estate  has  a  mind 
to  be  thought  to  have  a  genius,  he  has 
but  to  fall  in  love  of  some  little 
trifle,  a  prologue,  epilogue,  song  or 
flourish  to  Ccelia,  and  be  generous  to 
the  next  poet  he  can  get  his  friend  to 
advise  to  dedicate  to  him;  and  pre- 
sently he  is  Virgil  and  Maecenas  too. 
The  gentleman  looks  indisposed  at 
present,  his  native  fire  quenched  in 
unnatural  tissane ;  else  nothing  so 
gay  or  so  coquet.  Pardon  the  ex- 
pression, it  may  not  be  thought  so 
proper  for  the  sex;  but  they  of  late 
seem  to  put  in  for  an  equal  claim.  He 
angles,  notwithstanding  a  strain  of  af- 
fectation, for  hearts,  catches  at  ap- 
plause, softens  his  eyes  and  voice, 
gives  snuff  to  the  ladies  on  his  knees, 
that  his  fair  person  may  appear  to  ad- 
vantage with  that  graceful  and  sub- 
missive turn.  *  *  *  He  had  a  trouble- 
some place  of  profit  in  the  Govern- 
ment,|  a  thing  quite  out  of  his  road ; 


he  loved  writing  indeed,  but  not  that 
son,  it  engrossea  too  muon  01  nis  time, 
he  could  not  spare  it  for  his  fair 
mistress  and  the  muses ;  but,  to  quit 
it  with  a  better  grace,  he  took  the 
laudable  and  singular  pretence  of 
being  disgusted  because  a  friend  of 
his,  who  procured  it  him,  was  dis- 
charged from  office,  upon  which  his  in 
some  measure  depended ;  though  the 
truth  is,  himself  had  made  such  dis- 
coveries against  the  ill-management  of 
the  minister,  that  it  was  but 
him  to  hope  to  keep  it  after." 

V.— The  Duke  or  ffi 


u  Would  you  believe,  that  weather- 
beaten  equipage,  of  two  years'  stand- 
ing, belongs  to  the  richest  prince  in 
Atalantis  ? — nay,  almost  as  rich  as  all 
the  princes  together,  with  as  narrow 
a  soul.  Nothing  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
truer  emblem  ol  it,  than  the  entrance 
into  his  own  palace :  the  large,  mag- 
nificent gate  is  ent  irely  walled  up,  there 
is  no  passage  that  way  ;  you  go  in  by 
a  small  postern,  or  back  door,  an  exact 
resemblance 


*  Sir  Walter  St.  Jot 
died  in  1708,  aged  86. 

f  Henry  first  Viscount  St.  John  died  in 
1742,  in  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

t  He  was  Secretary  at  War  from  April 
1704  to  Feh,  1707-8. 


by  which  generosity  is  conveyed  to  bis 
heart.  A  certain  poet  had  occasion  to 
name  him  in  a  panegyric,  and,  not 
doubting  of  a  very  good  reward,  pre- 
sented one  of  them  to  his  highness. 
He  ordered  two  pieces  for  a  sorry 
gratuity;  but  before  it  could  be  re- 
ceived, the  poet  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  receipt  with  the  steward  for  so  much 
in  silver,  gold  not  happening  to  be  in 
the  treasury  at  the  tune.  I  would 
fain  know  if  there  is  to  be  found  on 
the  file  at  any  other  prince's  in  Europe 
a  certificate  of  that  nature?" 

VI.— Duchess  or  Mablbobocgh. 

"From  the  empress's  side  ( Qneen 
Annex,)  you  must  please  to  pass  to 
the  favourite's ;  when  it  is  to  be  a  pub- 
lic holiday,  you  will  find  her  very  in- 
timate witn  a  woman  (D  &*  of 

M  ough)  that  has  a  beautiful 

appearance,  adorned  with  everything 
that  is  splendid  and  ravishing.  Sweet- 
ness in  her  eyes,  invitation  in  her  looks, 
she  is  called  by  all  that  superficially 
behold  her,  Virtue.  She  deceives 
people  at  the  first  view ;  but  then,  with 
a  very  little  acquaintance,  we  find  it 
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is  only  virtue  pretended.   But  of  late 
she  is  become  the  idol  of  the  court ; 
the  favourite  (Col.  Godfrey,  jun.) 
(though  their  acquaintance  be  not  of 
long  standing  neither)  has  introduced 
her.     She  has  long  borrowed  from 
her  high  sphere  an  exact  imitation, 
though,  with  a  very  little  examination, 
we  find  something  in  her  air  very  con- 
strained, uneasy,  till  the  appearance 
she  has  assumed  be  dismissed,  and  she 
returns  to  her  native  vice,  which  is 
ever  in  the  cabinet,  at  their  couchee, 
and  in  familiar  conversation.  Her  as- 
sistance is  only  required  upon  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  at  council,  au- 
diences, times  of  festivals,  or  visiting 
days ;  and  then  her  two  fashion- 
able maids  of  honour  are  perpetually 
prompting  her  for  fear  she  should  be 
out  in  her  part.    These  are  beauties 
very  much  admired,  namely,  Artifice 
and  Flattery.     The  mother  of  the 
maids  is  called  Hypocrisy,  and  is  very 
busy  in  keeping  all  under  her  charge 
in  decorum.     They  have  the  lares 
and  household  gods  in  Angela  as  in 
old  Rome.    The  favourite  is  the  god 
of  riches,  set  upon  a  shining  altar 
within  an  alcove;  but  she  lets  none 
have  the  key  of  it  but  herself.  There 
are  found  kneeling  upon  the  steps  three 
figures,  inscribed  Corruption,  Bribery, 
and  Just  Rewanl*.     The  two  first 
perpetually  furnish   diamond  rings, 
cheques  of  gold,  and  bank  bills ;  the 
other  insignificant  presents,  which  are 
hardly  accepted, — ribbons,  gloves,  cor- 
dial waters,  rich  wines,  and  rarities  for 
his  mightiness  s  table.    But  those  he 
looks  down  upon  with  contempt ;  even 
plate  and  jewels  are  but  coldly  re- 
ceived, as  knowing  they  are  valued  by 
the  giver  at  the  prime  cost,  but  when 
they  are  sold  will  not  come  up  to  above 
two  thirds ;  therefore  ready  gold  is 
the  only  thing  current  in  his  empire. 
Behind,  and  at  a  little  distance,  seem 
a  long  train  of  merchants  and  artificers, 
with  l>ills  in  one  hand,  and  rewards  in 
the  other  to  pay  for  the  signing  of 
these  bills, — curious  clocks,  repeating 
watches,  silver  stuffs,  fine  pieces  of 
linen,  and  lace.    On  each  side  of  the 
altar  are  crowds  of  petitioners  suing 
for  places,  either  in  the  army,  navy, 


government,  or  household,  with  their 
ribes  disposed  in  very  regular  and 
decent  order ;  for  not  any  are  found  so 
weak  as  to  pretend  to  preferment  in 
that  court  without  one." 

(  To  be  continued.  J 


Mr.  Urban,    Audley  End,  Aug.  7. 

MR.  ^y.  D'OYLY  BAYLEY  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Sir  Henry 
Nevill,  the  first  settler  of  his  race  at 
Billingbear,  was  thrice  married.  In 
fact  the  name  of  the  reputed  first  wife, 
"  Gresham  Saville,"  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  documentary  evidences  pre- 
served in  the  family.  Amongst  these 
is  a  fine  ancient  pedigree  certified  by 
Brooke  in  1666,  and  corrected  by 
Charles  Nevill,  Vice-Provost  of  King  s 
college,  Cambridge,  who  was  esteemed 
a  learned  herald  in  his  day;  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  he  should  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  his  own  grand- 
father's first  wife.  Your  correspondent 
may  consult,  in  Ashmole's  Berkshire, 
vol.  ii.  p.  432,  the  account  of  the  Nevill 
monument  still  extant  in  the  church 
of  Laurence  Waltham,  upon  which  are 
the  effigies  of  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  his 
two  wives,  and  his  eldest  son.  I  do 
not  trouble  you  with  the  inscription, 
as  it  has  been  frequently  printed;  but 
it  removes  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  all  Sir  Henry 
Nevill' s  children  were  the  issue  of  his 
first  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  Sir  John  Gresham,  including 
his  eldest  son  and  successor,  who  was 
sent  in  1599  ambassador  to  France, 
and  Catharine,  who  married  Edmund 
D'Oylv,  of  Shottisham,  Norfolk. 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  right  of  quarter- 
ing the  roval  arms,  I  have  always  un- 
derstood that  Frances  Lady  Gresham, 
the  mother  of  Lady  Nevill,  was  ulti- 
mately sole  heir  of  her  parents,  Sir 
Henry  Thwaytes,  of  Lounds,  and  Anne 
Saville,  who  descended  from  the  Pas- 
ton*.  Unquestionably  the  Lounds 
estates  devolved  upon  the  second  Sir 
Henry  Nevill,  and  were  alienated  by 
him,  or  his  son  and  successor,  the  third 
knight  of  the  same  names,  seated  at 
Billingbear. 

^^OTU*3j  $CC«     I^R  AS  BROOKE* 
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I. 

IN  the  pictures  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
Saviour,  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
general  an  ass  and  an  ox  are  intro- 
duced, standing  amidst  the  company, 
and  usually  with  their  heads  towards 
the  infant  Jesus,  aud  near  to  him. 
These  animals  no  doubt  have  been 
traditionally  inserted,  as  marking  that 
a  stable  was  the  humble  and  obscure 
place  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and  probably 
those  who  painted  these  and  other  pic- 
tures, if  questioned  on  the  subject, 
would  all  of  them  have  assigned  the 
reason  mentioned.  But  the  cause 
of  their  introduction  lies  somewhat 
deeper,  and,  probubly,  was  known  to 
the  painters  of  the  Roman  school,  who 
lived  in  the  great  seat  of  theological 
learning,  and  whose  chief  patrons  and 
employers  were  the  churchmen  of  the 
higher  class.  Baronius,  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  observes,  that  Saint 
Luke  says  nothing  concerning  the  "  ox 
and  the  ass "  that  were  tied  to  the 
manger,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold. 
Now  the  prophet  alluded  to  was  Hab- 
bakuk,  who  in  chap,  iii -  v.  2,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  says  iv  pttr<a  dvo  {a>d>v 
yvo»o$T}OT),  in  medio  duorum  animaliuin 
cognosceris ;  the  Hebrew  version,  how- 
ever, differing  in  its  explanation.  It 
is  from  this  passage  in  Ilabbakuk,  and 
from  the  well-known  one  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Isaiah,  that  the  favourite 
belief  prevailed  that  our  infant  Lord 
lay  in  the  manger  between  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  or,  according  to  Saint  Ambrose, 
a  female  ass,  "non  asinum  sed  on- 
nam."  Others  among  the  fathers  and 
ancient  interpreters  understood  these 
words  allegorically,  as  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen;  andanotherGregory  (Nyssen) 
says,  "  lie  placed  himseli  m  the  manger 
between  an  ox  and  an  ass  that,  throwing 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  he 
might  found  both  on  himseli."  By 
the  44  ox "  was  meant  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  Gentiles  by  the  "  ass  ;" 
so  Jerome  and  Nicetas  both  expound 
it.  The  passage  in  Cyril,  iv  n*e<a  hvo 
(vhuv,  in  the  "  midst  of  two  animals," 
has  been  altered  by  Casaubon  to 
iv  fUca  bvo  foMup,  in  the  midst  of  two 
live*,  which  also  agrees  with  the  text 
of  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 
Sedulius,  a  Christian  poet  of  considera* 
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ble  merit,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
has  a  few  lines  on  the  subject,  which 
we  will  give,  in  his  Carmen  Paschale, 
v.  291. 

"  Utquecaduca  vagi  contemnens  culmina  aecli 
Moostraret  se  rite  Deum,  non  curribus  altis 
Qui  pompae  mortal  is  honor,  rapidisque  quad. 

Pulvcreum  su leant  iter,  nee  terja  frementia 
Ardua  pressit  equi,  phaleris  qui  pictus  et  ostro, 
Ora  crue ntatuni  niand<*ntia  concutit  aurum, 
Sed  lente  potius  gestamine  vilia  AselU, 
Rectori  sufficit  bonos,  levis  unguis  cujus 
Ut  tanto  sessori  dec  us  mirabile  portans 
Nobilior  sub  fasce  foret,  non  Uliut  impar 
Qnipatulv  Christum  licet  in  prteteptjacentem 
AffHOrit  tame*  etse  Deum,"  $c. 


There  is  a  very  curious  picture  in 
stained  glass  of  very  early  age,  which 
came  from  Velletri,  afterwards  in  the 
Museum  Borgianum,  which  is  given  in 
the  Roman  edition  of  Sedulius,  p.  307, 
of  the  nativity,  with  the  ox  and  the 
ass  looking  through  two  windows  or 
holes  just  over  the  cradle  of  our 
Saviour,  and  close  to  him.  It  would 
appear  that  among  the  poets,  at  least, 
Frudentius  was  the  first  who  men- 
tioned the  ox  and  the  ass  standing  by 
the  manger,  and  he  lived  in  the  fourt  h 
century.  The  Egyptian  Gnostics,  the 
Basdiaians,  said 'that  by  the  ox  was 
figured  the  god  Apis,  and  by  the  ass 
the  god  Sabaoth ;  but  it  does  not  appeal* 
that  they  gave  any  reason  why  they 
were  bound  to  the  manger. 

n. 

I  saw  this  summer  several  pictures 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  looked  over 
several  engravings  of  the  same  subject. 
I  could  not  see  that  the  painters, 
though,  like  Vandyck  and  Kubens, 
of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  great  knowledge  in  history, 
had  known  tnat  the  most  ancient  re- 
presentations and  images  of  Christ  re- 
presented him  as  fastened  to  the  cross 
by  four  nails.  This  number  is  men- 
tioned by  Gregory  of  Tours,  though 
Nonnus  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  adopt 
the  number  of  three.  Joseph  Scaliger 
agrees  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  main- 
tain the  former  number,  and  says  that 
the  two  feet  of  criminals  were  fastened  by 
two  nails ;  but  he  adds,  Non  ad  stipitem 
arrectorium  (the  upright  post),  sed  ad 
suppedaneumf  and  the  hands  by  two 
2  K 
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nails  also.  It  appears  to  me  that  even 
the  old  Italian  masters,  who  were  much 
more  learned  than  any  of  our  own 
school,  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
real  form  of  the  cross,  and  formed  an 
imaginary  one,  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  their  own  art  perhaps  better  than 
the  real  figure  would  have  done. 
Those  who  would  like  to  pursue  this 
Bubject  further  than  I  can  do  at 
present,  will  gain  much  and  curious  in- 
formation by  consulting  the  Com- 
mentary of  Joseph  Scaliger  on  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  who  has  a  long 
and  learned  note  on  the  subject,  anil 
the  dissertation  "  De  Cruce  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  collected  works  of 
Justus  Lipsius. 

m. 

Stopping  to  look  at  the  Jitdas  trees 
in  the  garden,  covered  with  their 
bright  pmk  blossoms,  the  question 
suggested  itself  to  me,  as  to  whether 
the  'legend,  that  this  was  the  tree  on 
which  Judas  Iscariot  hung  lumself, 
was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  adopted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  the 
old  expositors ;  but  I  cannot  discover 
whence  and  where  it  arose.  The  poet 
Juvenal*,  as  quoted  by  Bede,  says, 

Exorsusque  sua s  Uqueo  niVi  aumere  poenas, 
Informcm  rapuit  Jlei  de  vertice  ruontera. 

But,  although  the  poet  mentions  the 
fig-tree,  some  interpreters  suppose 
he  used  the  word  ficu*  for  a  tree  gene- 
rally, in  a  wider  sense,  as  pinus  is  used 
for  any  wood  employed  in  shipbuild- 
ing. It  was,  however,  an  ancient 
superstition  that  the  fig  was  to  be 
ranked  among  the  M  arbores  infelices." 
See  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius ;  and 
that  might  be  the  reason  of  its  being 
selected  on  this  occasion  :  at  any  rate, 
this  traditionary  fable  is  comparatively 
modern,  adopted  by  Bede  and  Ba- 
ronius,  but  unknown  to  the  older 
historians  and  commentators.  When 
I  was  at  Rome  I  bought  the  excellent 
edition  of  Juvencus,  by  Faustinus 
Arevalus,  1 792, 4to. ;  and  I  find  that  he 
says,  "Some  maintain  that  it  was 
on  an  elder-tree  (sambucus ),  others  on 
a  sycamore,  but  most  on  a  fig-tree*  that 
~^bc  tree  being  shewn  in  our  time  in 
"^lley  of  J ehoshaphat."  J uvencus, 
"»»  appears  to  be  the  author  of 


,»  .....  .  i 


IV. 

The  miracle  performed  at  the  mar- 
riage supper  at  Cana  by  our  Saviour 
has  made  Baronius,  the  Roman  annalist, 
assert  that  he  did  not  know  any 
ancient  author  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Christ  who  had  mentioned 
natural  fountains  pouring  out  wine ;  but 
here  he  is  contradicted  by  Casaubon, 
who  reminds  him  of  a  passage  in  Vi- 
truvius,  in  his  eighth  book.  "Sunt 
ctiam  fontes  uti  vino  mixti ;  quern  ad 
niodum  est  unus  Paphlagonia;,  ex  quo 
ctiam  sine  vino  potantes  fiont  temu- 
lenti."  "  There  are  fountains  that  seem 
mixed  with  wine,  as  one  in  Paphlagonia, 
by  which  those  that  drink  the  stream, 
not  mixing  wine,  are  made  drunk.'* 
Pliny  also  says  in  his  31st  book,  on  the 
authority  ofTheopompus  andEudoxus, 
ancient  and  grave  authors,  that  some 
fountains  have  been  mentioned  and 
recorded  which  inebriate  those  who 
drink  of  them.  Sotion,  in  his  Ecloges, 
mentions  a  fountain  in  Arabia,  called 
Isodon,  in  which,  if  a  person  pour  a 
very  small  quantity  of  wine  (hem  in  am 
vim,  three  quarters  of  a  pint),  the 
whole  fountain  becomes  diluted  wine 
(Kpafifio).  In  the  fountain  in  the 
Island  of  Andros  mentioned  by  Pliny 
wine  flowed  from  it  every  seventh  day, 
and  it  was  called  Atos  rcKy&rux,  or  the 
birth  place  of  Bacchus;  and  in  the 
month  of  January,  from  many  Greek 
cities,  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  this 
spot  to  do  honour  to  Bacchus.  There 
lias  been  more  than  one  disbeliever 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  got 
hold  of  this  passage,  to  throw  his  dark 
cloud  of  doubts  over  the  first  miracle 
which  our  Saviour  performed. 

V. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  the  opinion 
of  commentators,  and  other  writers  on 
Scripture,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  the  Evangelists  being  less 
frequent  and  full  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  one  who  was  tho  "  mother 
of  Jesus,"  was  possibly  intended  to 
guard  against  tuat  very  idolatrous 
worship  of  her  into  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  fallen ;  and  to  teach  us  that, 
though  "blessed  above  women,"  she 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  partaking 
of  the  divine  nature.  One  cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  this  argument 
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in  reading  in  Baronius  an  assertion, 
which  he  says  is  founded  on  ancient 
tradition,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
the  ftr$t  person  to  whom  Christ  ap- 
peared alter  his  resurrection.  The 
Christian  poet,  Sedulius,  asserts  the 


v.  361. 


mater 

divulgens  miracula,  quae  fuit  olim 
iter,  luec  sit  redeantlj  et  index ! 


and,  latterly,  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  in 
his  book  De  Divinis  Officiis,  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  it  by  many 
reasons ;  and  yet,  as  Casaubon  says,  the 
Scriptures  not  only  do  not  support 
this  by  their  silence,  but  even  call  in 
question  its  correctness  by  affirming 
the  contrary.  St.  Mark,  xvi.  9,  says 
that  Christ  first  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalen.  In  that  Greek  drama,  the 
Chnstus  Patiens,  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  Nazionzen,  Mary 
Magdalen  makes  a  petition  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  that,  as  a  reward  for 
her  love  and  fidelity  to  Christ,  she 
might  be  permitted  to  be  the  first  to 
behold  him. 

Ilparrn  Ootui  rfjv  avd<rraoiv  Kopt], 

"Adpus,  yip  SBpttsT^v  tprjv  npoOvpiav. 

There  are  numerous  and  very  accu- 
rate disquisitions,  says  Casaubon,  among 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  respecting 
the  different  appearances  (apparitiones) 
of  Christ  after  the  resurrection,  and 
St.  Augustin  has  collected  the  number 
and  order  of  them  with  much  care  in 
his  treatise  De  Consensu  Evangel,  lib. 
3 ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  ancient 
theologians  mention  this  manifestation. 
This  very  learned  and  pious  scholar 
says  that  the  opinion  of  Jansen  is 
satisfactory  to  him,  who  thinks  that 
Christ  did  not  appear  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  first,  because  her  faith  was 
too  firm  to  need  it.  For  the  same 
reason  he  did  not  immediately  appear 
to  St.  John,  quia  credit  (v.  John  Ev. 
xx.  8);  but  he  did  to  St.  Peter,  quia 
non  plane  credit,  sed  miratur  (Luc. 
xxiv.  12).  And  here  Casaubon  justly 
rebukes  the  presumptuous  feeling 
which  could  make  Maldonatus,  in  Ins 
notes  on  St.  Matthew  (cap.  xxiii.),  say, 
"It  is  to  be  believed  that  Christ  first 
appeared  to  his  mother,  not  because  the 
Evangelists  assertit^but  because  it  i* 


fit  it  should  be  so,"—-"  non  quod  factum 
dicant,  sed  quod  fieri  decuerit;"  and 
he  adds  the  following  reflection,  "Mitto 
dicere  quantum  fabulis  et  mendaciis 
fen es tram  aperiant  homines  fanatici, 
qui  undent  itaduputure.  Credendumest 
hoc  factum  a  Christo,  quia  sic  decuit  fa* 
cere  Christum."  In  our  next  number 
I  shall  give  some  further  observations 
by  that  learned  critic  on  the  same  sub* 
ject,  adding  some  few  reflections  of 
my  own.  J.  M. 


Mr.  Urbas,  Aug. 

LET  those  who  please  discard 
or  as  a  mere  schoolbook :  for  my 
own  part,  I  never  set  my  foot  in 
France,  where  he  meets  us  at  every 
step  as  a  warrior  and  a  writer,  without 
taking  him  up  and  enjoying  a  re* 
perusal  of  his  unrivalled  narrative. 
With  these  impressions  my  military 
friend  and  I  have  just  visited  Wissant, 
the  Portus  Jtius  of  the  Roman  con- 
queror, from  which  he  effected  his  two 
descents  upon  Britain.  This  excursion 
was  undertaken  without  any  view  of 
wearying  ourselves  or  anybody  else  by 
entering  into  a  controversy  respecting 
the  exact  location  of  the  Portus  Itius, 
but  merely  to  investigate  what  is  called 
the  u  Camp  de  Cesar  ;"  to  survey  the 
general  appearance  of  the  position  and 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  to 
reflect,  with  the  scene  before  our  eyes, 
upon  an  event  in  which  we  have  so 
deep  a  domestic  interest.  We  there- 
fore very  complacently  took  it  for 
granted  that  Wissant  is  bond  fide  the 
Portus  Itius ;  and  we  recommend  all 
those  who  wish  to  view  the  conflicting 
opinions  upon  the  subject,  to  consult 
Baron  Walckenaer,  ■  Geographie  an- 
eienne  des  Gaules,"  torn.  L  p.  448, 
and  ii.  p.  467, — with  this  preliminary 
caution,  that  Walckenaer,  like  other 
people,  is  liable  to  slips  of  the  pen ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  ne  approves  of 
Pliny's  assertion,  that  the  distance  from 
Gessoriacus  (Boulogne)  "  an  rivage  le 
plus  prochaine  de  FAngleterre  est  de 
50  milles;"  "distance  tres  exacte," 
adds  the  Baron,  although  the  real 
space  between  Boulogne  and  either 
Dover  or  Folkestone,  is  within  a  trifle 
of  29  English  miles. 

Boulogne  was  our  starting  point; 
but  we  quitted  the  chaussee  leading  to 
Calais  at  Wimille,  and  jolted  along  a 
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track  which  led  towards  the  coast. 
We  had  from  the  hilla,  before  descend- 
ing towards  Ambleteuse,  a  prospect  of 
the  immense  irruption  of  blown  sand, 
which,  driven  far  inland,  overwhelms 
the  country  like  a  lava  flood,  or  an 
avalanche,  converting  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  fertility  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  into  the  arid  sand 
hills  of  a  garenne  or  rabbit  warren, 
scantily  covered  with  the  sea-arum 
and  sea-buckthorn.    This  dune,  the 
work  of  the  southwestern  during  the 
lapse  of  innumerable  ages,  acts  as  a 
dam  to  the  drainage  of  the  valley ;  an 
interruption  which,  must  have  pro- 
duced swamps  in  former  days,  and  is 
now  but  imperfectly  corrected  by  an 
artificial  channel,  the  embouchure  of 
which  forms  the  little  harbour  of 
Ambleteuse.   M.  de  Walckenaer  con- 
jectures Ambleteuse  to  have  been  the 
"Portus  Citerior"  of  Caesar,  but  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  any  such  expression  in 
the  Commentaries.    We.  considered 
this  canal  as  made  long  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Caesar,  who,  although  he 
speaks  in  the  plural  number  of  the 
ports  of  the  Morini,  alludes  in  all  pro- 
bability to  the  same  only  that  were 
frequented  in  later  times  by  the 
Romans,  among  which  Ambleteuse 
does  not  figure.   The  drainage  of  this 
district,  thus  originally  intercepted  by 
the  dunes,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
occasioned  malaria  along  the  coast ; 
but  Caesar,  who  frequently  mentions 
the  44  paludes"  of  Belgic  Gaul,  makes 
no  remark  as  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
country.    On  the  contrary,  when  he 
had  afterwards  driven  Pompey  across 
the  Adriatic,  and  quartered  his  troops 
in  the  heel  of  Italy,  Italians  as  they 
were  for  the  most  part  they  suffered 
immensely  from  the  change  of  climate : 
"  gravis  autumnus  in  Apulia,  circum- 
que  Brundusium,  ex  saluberrimis  Gal- 
lue  et  HispaniflB  regionibus  omnein 
exercitum  valetudine  tentaverat;"and 
this  to  such  a  decree  that  his  traitorous 
lieutenant,  Labienus,  in  a  speech  to 
Pompey  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  refused  to  recognise  them 
at  all  as  his  victorious  comrades.  "Noli 
existimare,  Pomjiei,  hunc  esse  exerci- 
tum qui  Gallium  German iarnque  de- 

vicerit  multos  autumnus  in 

Italia  consumpsit." 

We  now  reached  Cape  Grisnez,  the 
Promontorium  of  the  ancients, 


tSept 

a  name  which  announces  our  approach 
to  the  object  of  our  excursion.  This 
is  a  remarkable  point  in  past  and  pre- 
sent geography,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  elevation  and  conspicuous- 
ness,  for  in  those  respects  it  yields  to 
Cape  Blanc-nez,  which  is,  I  believe, 
considerably  higher,  and  much  more 
notable  on  account  of  its  far-seen  cliffs 
of  chalk;  but  at  Cape  Grisnez  the 
coast  makes  a  turn,  and,  coming  from 
the  south  in  a  due  northerly  direction, 
here  begins  to  tend  to  the  north-east, 
presenting  an  obtuse  angle,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  continent  to  Great  Britain. 
We  did  not  quit  this  promontory  with- 
out looking  into  the  Phare,  and  were 
well  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  the  lenses, 
by  which  the  light  of  its  slender  cotton 
wicks,  fed  with  colza  oil,  (fish  oil  was 
mentioned  with  contempt,)  is  mul- 
tiplied, concentrated,  and  magnified, 
and  diffuses  every  night  so  brilliant  an 
illumination  over  the  channel.*  The 
corresponding  light  upon  the  English 
coast  stands  at  the  South  Foreland. 
Modern  navigation,  with  its  countless 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  con- 
tinually passing  between  the  Northern 
and  Atlantic  oceans,  requires  these 
situations  for  its  signal  lights  as  more 
suited  to  general  purposes;  and  the 
old  Roman  fire-beacons  of  Boulogne 
and  Dover,  which  served  well  enough 
to  guide  an  occasional  galley  in  a  run 
from  port  to  port  across  the  straits, 
have  been  long  abandoned.  The  usual 
fate  of  Roman  buildings  attended  these 
two  turrets :  like  the  tombs  of  Me- 
tella  and  Hadrian,  their  vast  strength 
tempted  the  chieftains  of  the  middle 
ages.   They  were  diverted  from  their 
original  purpose,  and  converted  into 
fortresses.    The  erection  of  that  at 
Boulogne,  the  Turris  ardens,  or  Tour 
d'Ordre  as  they  call  it,  is  ascribed  to 
Caliguhut  It  was  fortified  when  Bou- 

*  This  dioptric  apparatus, the  admirable 
invention  of  M.  Laputl,  has  been  adopted 
in  our  South  Foreland  lighthouse,  and  in 
that  also,  I  believe,  of  the  Eddystone. 
The  colza  (rape)  oil  has  been  in  use  ut 
the  South  Foreland  since  May  last. 

t  A  tower  built  by  Caligula  is  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  that 
emperor,  but  without  any  information  as 
to  its  position.  It  is  Cluverius,  I  believe, 
whose  conjecture,  fixing  it  at  Boulogne,  is 
generally  followed,,  ^ Other  authorities, 
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logne  formed  a  bone  of  contention 
between  France  and  England,  and  is 
now  fallen,  with  scarce  a  vestige  left. 
But  the  Pharos  at  Dover  still  exists  ; 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  relics  of 
Roman  masonry  remaining  in  England. 
Its  preservation  may  in  some  degree 
be  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Normans, 
who  encased  it  with  a  coating  of 
flint  and  siliceous  grit,  using  Caen 
stone  for  the  quoins  and  ornamental 
portions.  The  style  of  the  windows, 
and  a  stone  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall 
sculptured  with  the  arms  of  Lord  Grey, 
of  Cod  nor,  give  a  date  to  these  altera- 
tions of  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  1259.  The  casing  has 
fallen  away  from  the  weather  side  of 
the  building,  and  exposes  the  Roman 
masonry  in  great  perfection.  The 
usual  powerfm  mortar  appears  mixed 
with  its  pounded  brick,  a  double  hori- 
zontal course  of  tiles,  and  more  par- 
ticularly squared  blocks  of  a  calcareous 
stalagmitie  deposit,  not  unlike  the 
favourite  material,  the  travertino  of 
the  Romans,  a  semblance  of  which  in 
this  distant  land  they  seem  to  have 
delighted  to  honour.  But  no  one 
knows  whence  they  contrived  to  ob- 
tain it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  exists 
near  Dover.  Fragments  of  the  same 
sort  of  stone  are  said  to  be  seen  among 

s«-gea>  naca 

hladen  here-wsedum, 

hringed  sterna, 

m  a  rum  and  maSmum.* 

Witsand  in  medieval  Latin  is  written 
"Guitsand."  "Je  trouve,"  says  M. 
de  Walckenaer,  "uu'en  1 100,  Henri  1", 
eerivant  a  Ansefme,  archevequc  de 
Cantorbery,  qui  etait  en  Norraandie, 
lui  recommande  de  venir  par  Guit- 
sand,  et  lui  apprend  qu'il  l'attendra  a 
Douvres."  He  refers  to  Ducange  for 
ample  proof  that  Witsand  was  habitu- 
ally the  point  of  embarkation  for 
Dover  between  the  years  529  and 
1327,  a  period  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  Saxon  appellation,  and 
for  other  circumstances  connected  with 
theplace. 

To  those  who  walk  along  these  sands 


however,  suppose  it  to  have  been  erected 
near  Leyden  in  Holland. 

•  Beowulf;  from  «  Veraon'a  Anglo- 
Saxon  Guide  " 


the  little  that  remains  of  the  Boulogne 
Pharos,  suggesting  perhaps  that  it 
might  have  been  quarried  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  and  there  is  at  Belle 
Brune,  12  miles  from  Boulogne,  a 
spring,  the  waters  of  which  do  produce 
calcareous  incrustations.  The  use  of 
this  material  in  both  tire-towers,  and 
their  uniformity  of  design,  both  being 
octangular,  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
they  must  have  been  contemporaneous 
erections, — perhaps  about  the  year  43 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
when  the  Romans  renewed  their  in- 
tercourse with  Britain,  96  years  after 
it  had  l>een  visited  by  Julius  Caesar. 

From  the  height  where  stands  the 
Phare,  we  walked  over  the  rest  of  the 
Itian  promontory,  until,  descending  at 
its  northern  extremity,  we  gained  the 
"  Sables  blancs,"  that  have  occasioned 
the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Portus 
Itius ;  which,  although  sometimes  writ- 
ten Issius,  possesses  nothing  in  common 
with  the  word  Wissant.  "  White 
sand"  tells  of  other  conquerors  than 
the  Romans  :  the  Saxon  pirate, 

— Cui  pelle  salera  sulcare  Britannum 
Ludua,  et  aasuto  glaucum  marefladere  lembo. 

found  this  bay  well  suited  to  his  pre- 
datory descents;  and  here,  like  the 
Roman,  he  hauled  up  his  vessels  high 
and  dry. 

There  was  on  the  sand 
the  sea-curved  bark 
laden  with  war-weeds, 
the  ringed  vessel, 
with  horses  and  gifts. 

as  we  did,  and  view  the  particles  driven 
along  by  the  westerly  wind,  two  things 
are  apparent :  first,  the  extremely  slow 
process  of  accretion  by  which  the 
enormous  dunes  have  been  formed 
south  of  Cape  Grisnez,  where  they 
tower  so  high,  and  penetrate  so  deep 
into  the  country ;  and,  secondly,  the 
immense  effect  produced  by  a  slight 
deviation  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
in  correcting  the  evil  influence  of  the 
south-westerly  gales ;  for  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Grisnez  the  coast  runs  parallel 
to  the  force  of  the  prevailing  wind,  and 
the  sands,  no  longer  driven  very  much 
inland,  arc  thrown  up  along  the  verge 
of  the  beach,  forming  a  useful  rampart 
against  these  furious  blasts,  behind 
which  the  miserable  huts  and  their 
squalid  inmates  creep  for  shelter,  a 
contrast  in  every  respect  to  the  British 
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shore,  where  water,  not  wind,  is  the 
impelling  agent,  carrying  onwanls  an 
unceasing  accumulation  of  shingle  along 
the  beach,  and  collecting  the  sand  into 
the  syrtes  of  the  Goodwin,  annually 
doing  more  mischief  than  all  the  French 
dunes  put  together. 
The  Bay  of  Wissant  is  a  solitary 

r,XTdreary  sandhills  shut 
all  view  inland,  and  the  sea  to 
relieved  by  scarce  a  single  sail 
on  the  horizon.  The  impressions  of 
the  naked  feet  of  two  human  beings, 
ft  la  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  a  group  of 
dismal  looking  gulls,  were  all  we  saw, 
until  about  the  centre  of  the  bay,  when 
a  fishing  boat  or  two,  and  a  few  idlers, 
gave  intimation  of  the  neighlxmring 
village.  But  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
shore  that  would  have  been  selected  by 
the  ancients ;  it  is  somewhat  sheltered 
by  Cape  Grisnez,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  practice  of  hauling  up  vessels.  Such 
a  spot  never  failed  to  attract  the  early 
Greek  and  Roman  mariner,  and  such  I 
have  often  stopped  to  examine  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
is  Cumae,  where  the  poetical  ancestor 
of  Julius  Gesar  drew  up  his  vessels, 
and  first  set  foot  on  his  promised  land, 
while  his  unlucky  pilot  was  washed 
upon  a  precisely  similar  beach  at  Velia. 
l^rning  through  the  sandhills  by  an 
aperture  made  by  a  little  brook,  in 
about  a  hundred  yards  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  humble  straggling  hamlet 
of  Wissant.  The  old  entrenchment  is 
situated  five  minutes'  walk  further  on ; 
we  went  there  immediately,  and  pass- 
ing  through  a  few  clover  and  wheat 
fields,  resounding  with  the  liquid  notes 
of  the  quail,  we  ascended  the  mound, 
and  stood  upon  the  *  Camp  de  C&ar." 

The  little  rivulet  which  descends  the 
valley  of  Wissant  divides  hills  of  very 
different  soils;  to  the  south  are  the 
subcretaceous  formations;  all  the  north- 
ern range  is  calcareous,  running  out 
into  the  well-known  proinontor^of 


ita  position  shaped  into  an  oval  of 
about  400  yards  in  circumference,  with 
a  foss  30  or  40  feet  deep  surrounding 
it,  except  on  the  west  end,  where  it 
points  towards  the  sea,  and  there  an 
entrance  is  left  by  an  interruption  of 
the  excavation.  The  area,  which  dishes 
a  little,  is  cultivated ;  so  is  the  bottom 
of  the  foss ;  so  are  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  all  round:  but  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  rampart  remain  in  grass, 
and  the  nature  of  the  malmy  soil  pre- 
serve* it  well  from  being  levelled  into 
disappearance. 

It  is  evident  that  a  camp  of  these 
limited  dimensions  could  have  con- 
tained but  a  very  small  portion  of 
Caesar's  army.  In  the  opinion  of  my 
military  companion,  scarce  half  a  legion 
nave  found  accommodation  in 


From  this  range  of 
hills  a  tongue  descends  into  the  vale, 
composed  of  that  particular  portion  of 
the  lower  chalk  which  in  many  parts 
of  England  l>ears  the  name  of  the  white 
malm.  This  tongue  of  land,  ending  in 
a  considerable  mound,  with  the  rivulet 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  its  base, 
offers  an  opi»ortune  spot  for  an  en- 
;  and,  accorUingly,  we  find 


could 

it ;  nor  is  it-  form  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  style  of  Roman  castrameta- 
tion ;  and,  if  we  are  bound  to  assign 
it  to  Julius  Caesar,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  position 
merely  of  that  body  of  troops  left  be- 
hind, and  appointed  to  guard  the  port 
during  the  absence  of  the  main  army 
in  Britain  :  "  P.  Sulpicium  Ruruni  le- 
gatum,  cum  eo  pwesidio  quod  satis 
esse  arbitrabatur,  portuin  tenere  jussit." 

But  my  own  opinion  inclines  to  a 
l>clief  that  this  earthwork  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Saxons,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  the  principal  frequenters 
of  the  place  during  the  period  from 
529  to  1327,  while  Wisaant  was  «le 
port  ou  Ton  s'einbarquait  habituelle- 
inent  pour  passer  en  Angleterre  f  and 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  the 
strong  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
Saxon  portion  of  the  entrenchments 
at  Dover  Castle.  On  that  celebrated 
height  there  is  nothing  of  Roman  con- 
struction, except  the  Pharos.  The 
notitia  imperii  do  certainly  speak  of  a 
detachment  of  troops  stationed  at 
Dover ;  but  their  quarters  were  doubt- 
less in  the  valley,  where  vestiges  of 
their  masonry  have  been  occasionally 
brought  to  light,  and  where  they  would 
naturally  have  sought  a  position 
"  aquationis  causa,"  beside  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  Dour.  No  possibility 
of 41  aquation  *  could  then  have  existed 
on  the  heights,  or  William  the  Con- 
queror would  not  have  expressed  such 
anxiety  to  have  a  well  sunk  there. 
(Thierry,  Complete  d' Angleterre,  liv. 
ui.)  The,  well-known  Saxon  entrench  - 
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nicnt  at  Dover  Castle  is  so  precisely 
similar  in  its  oval  configuration  and  in 
dimensions  to  that  at  Wissant  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  believe  them  both 
the  work  of  the  same  hands  and  of  the 
same  era.  They  arc  totally  different 
from  the  quadrilateral  style  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  their  encampments, 
and  the  absence  of  masonry  proclaims 
them  distinct  from  the  fortresses  of 
the  Anglo-Normans.  At  the  Portus 
Itius  Caesar's  army  would  have  occu- 
pied an  encampment  on  a  very  large 
scale,  bat  intended  for  temporary  pur- 
poses only.  It  stood  in  all  probability 
on  the  site  of  the  present  village  as 
the  most  convenient  situation  in  the 
valley,  and  its  outlines  in  that  sandy 
soil  would  have  quickly  disappeared. 

Although  it  would  nave  been  most 
satisfactory  to  have  found  an  unques- 
tionable "  Camp  de  Cesar"  at  Wissant, 
yet  the  absence  of  so  interesting  an 
object  docs  not  in  any  degree  preju- 
dice the  claim  of  Wissant  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Portus  Itius  of  the  Roman 
conqueror.  Impressed  with  this  be- 
lief we  stood  on  the  mound,  and  figured 
to  ourselves  the  spectacle  once  pre- 
sented by  the  valley  below,  when  it 
was  thronged  with  the  legions  of  Ca?sar, 
and  all  their  various  auxiliaries  and 
attendants,  the  Gaulish  and  German 
cavalry,  the  Numidian  light-horsemen, 
the  Spanish  infantry,  the  Cretan  archers, 
and  the  s  lingers  from  the  Balearic 
islands,  besides  the  crowd  of  sutlers 
and  followers,  the  M  calor 


ICS 


and 

"  merca tores,"  and  all  the  various  cos- 
tumes and  callings  connected  with  the 
naval  portion  of  the  expedition,  all 
destined  for  the  subjugation  of  an 
island  remote,  obscure,  and  barbarous, 
but  over  whose  swamps  and  forests 
there  was  then  brooding  in  expectancy 
the  genius  of  an  empire  wider  and 
mightier  than  that  of  the  Ca?sars. 
Caesar  had  previously  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  sending  the  energetic  Vo- 
lusenus  in  a  swift  galley  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  British  coast. 
He  must  have  been  the  first  civilized 
being  that  ever  approached  our  shores, 
an  event  not  unworthy  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  cartoon  for  the  par- 
liamentary palace.  The  Roman  war- 
rior, grouped  with  a  few  attendants 
and  Gaulish  boatmen,  might  have  been 
represented  gazing  earnestly  at  the 

ckflfe  covered  with  the  hostile  Britons, 


But  his  galley,  as  well  as  the  fleet  of 
Cassar  wnich  followed,  doubtless  rode 
at  anchor  in  that  part  of  the  bay  of 
Dover  now  converted  into  terra  firma, 
and  covered  with 
crescents,  and  esplanades :  M  Cujus  I 
htee  erat  natura ;  adeo  montibus  an- 
gustis  mare  continebatur  uti  ex  locis 
superioribus  in  litus  telum  adjici 
posset."  These  were  the  heights  and 
the  dangers,  the  anticipation  of  which 
jutKuiccu  sucii  uneasiness  in  ine  minus 
of  their  friends  at  Rome,  while  the 
army  lay  encamped  at  Wissant.  "  Bri- 
tannici  belli  exitus  expectatur,''  says 
Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  constat 
cnim  aditus  insula;  munitos  esse  miri- 
ficis  molibusf  and,  writing  to  his 
brother  Quintus,  then  one  of  Cesar's 
lieutenants, u Of  jucundas  mihi  tuas  ex 
Britannia"  lit  eras !  timcbam  occanum, 
timebam  litus  insula; V*  M  Quintus 
frater "  was  then  meditating  an  epic 
poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  to  have 
been  the  war  in  Britain.  Had  this 
work  been  comrjlcted,  and  had  it  de- 
scended to  our  times,  what  a  treat  it 
might  have  afforded  to  us !  The  pro- 
ject met  with  Cicero's  approval,  "Quos 
tu  situs!  quas  naturas  rerum  et  lo- 


corum!  quos  mores!  quas  gentesf 
quern  vero  ipsum  inrpcratorem  habes  !'* 
Nor  are  the  jokes  of  the  day  without 
their  interest ;  as,  when  he  laughs  at 
Trebatius,  another  of  Cwsar's  lieu- 
tenants, "  homo  studiosissimus  na- 
tandi,"  for  shirking  the  expedition 
and  remaining  in  Gaul,  "  Ncque  in 
ocean o  natare  voluisti.  This  was 
some  of  the  by-play  of  the  moment, 
while  for  the  great  leader  himself  a 
domestic  calamity  was  approaching 
which  gave  him  the  deepest  affliction, 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  all  the 
miseries  of  the  civil  warfare  which  so 
soon  followed.  When  in  Britain  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  beloved  daughter  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Ponipey,  and  was  overcome  with 
grief.  On  the  third  day  he  rallied, 
and  resumed  his  impcratorial  duties  ; 
but  the  bond  which  united  the  rivals 
and  bound  them  to  peace  was  broken ; 

"  — —  tu  sola  furcntcm 
Inde  viruto  poteras  at  que  hlnc  retlnere 
pareutem." 

Such  were  some  of  the  emotions  which 
agitated  the  hearts  of  a  few  individuals 
of  the  hundred  thousand  who  filled 
the  valley  of  Wissant.   No  Uonbt 
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each  mail  had  his  share,  but  for  such 
minor  incidents  history  has  no  spare 
space.  The  few  that  have  been  re- 
corded, and  have  accidentally  reached 
us,  acquire  additional  interest  from 
their  rarity,  and  form  agreeable  ma- 
terials for  reflection  to  those  who,  like 
us,  may  delight  to  repeople  the  lonely 
plains  of  the  Tortus  Itius  with  the 
Cesarean  soldiers,  whose  dust  must 
now  be  mingling  with  the  soil  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  of  Thessaly, 
Mauritania,  and  Egypt. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion, Caesar  had  collected  at  Wissant, 
besides  war  gallies,  a  fleet  of  eighty 
transports,  enough  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  two  legions  destined  for  the 
subjugation  of  Britain ;  eighteen  other 
vessels  were  wind-bound  at  a  port 
eight  miles  distant,  which  is  named  the 
"  ulterior  portus,"  and  which  is  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  the  little  u  marina" 
of  Sangate,  on  the  north  of  Cape 
filanc-nez,  according  to  Walckenaer, 
who  states  Calais  to  have  been  a  port 
of  recent  creation,  besides  being  beyond 
the  assigned  distance,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  position  of  Sangate. 
As  a  port,  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
term,  Sangate  has  fewer  pretensions 
to  the  appellation  than  even  Wissant ; 
but  still  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
small  station,  and  is  possessed  of  con- 
venient sands,  and  enjoys  some  pro- 
tection from  the  promontory  of  Blanc- 
nez.  Caesar  sailed  from  Wissant  at 
the  third  watch,  or  at  about  half-past 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ac- 
complished his  voyage  in  safety;  no 
adverse  fortune  attended  his  return, 
except  in  the  little  episode  which  he 
records,  of  two  of  his  transports  having 
been  unable  to  make  wissant,  and 
being  carried  a  little  to  the  southward, 
"paulo  infra."  The  troops  conveyed 
in  them,  300  in  number,  disembarked, 
and  were  marching  towards  the  camp 
when  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
natives,  who  suddenly  collected  to  the 
amount  of  6,000  men :  throwing  them- 
selves into  an  orb,  the  Romans  fought 
bravely  for  four  hours,  when  at  length 
they  were  rescued  by  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  dispatched  by  Caesar  to  then' 
assistance.  The  scene  of  this  event 
must  lie  to  the  south  of  Cape  Grisnez ; 
they  would  have  been  concealed  by 
that  headland  from  their  comrades  in 
the  camp,  so  long  as  they  were  ia  the 


.  valley  of  Ambleteuse,  where  they  must 
have  landed. 

Caesar's  preparations  for  his  second 
expedition  were  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  conducted  with  a  care  which 
evinced  the  respect  he  had  learnt  to 
entertain  for  his  enemy;  the  whole 
winter  was  spent  in  the  construction 
of  a  fleet  of  transports,  and  he  sent 
even  to  Spain  for  naval  stores.  All 
the  vessels  were  ordered  to  rendezvous 
"  ad  Portum  Itium,  quo  ex  portu 
commodissimum  in  Britanniam  tra- 
jectum  esse  cognoverat."  These  words 
prove  liim  to  have  availed  himself  of 
the  same  port  on  the  preceding  year, 
although  on  that  occasion  he  had  not 
named  it.  For  five  and  twenty  days 
he  was  detained  by  a  contrary  wind, 
called  Corus,  which  blew  from  the 
north-west ;  but  having  at  length  ob- 
tained favourable  weather,  he  crossed 
the  channel  with  a  fleet  of  more  than 
800  sail,  and  an  army  of  about  40,000 
men.  Deal,  wliich  has  often  been  the 
point  of  the  departure  or  the  return  of 
our  exj>cditionary  armaments,  has 
rarely,  if*  ever,  witnessed  so  formidable 
a  force  assembled  on  its  shore.  The 
good  fortune  of  Caesar  attended  him ; 
some  accidents  occurred,  but  they  were 
overcome  by  his  dauntless  energy,  and 
he  again  returned  to  Gaul  in  safety. 
"  Sic  accidit,  uti  ex  tan  to  navium  nu- 
niero,  tot  navigationibus,  nequc  hoc, 
neque  superiore  anno,  ullaommnona  vis 
qu«  milites  portarct  desideratur." 

It  formed  no  part  of  our  business 
to  investigate  Caesar's  military  opera- 
tions in  Britain,  nor  will  I  further 
advert  to  them  than  merely  to  record 
my  protest  against  the  Coway  Stakes 
theory,  and  all  the  hypothetical  pass- 
ages of  the  Thames  at  that  fanciful 
locality.  Caesar  undoubtedly  followed 
the  usual  and  most  obvious  road, — the 
famous  Watling-street  of  after  times ; 
this  would  have  conducted  hiin  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  London,  where 
a  ford,  although  a  difficult  and  ]>erhaps 
only  an  occasional  one,  was  to  be  found, 
but  which  before  the  existence  of  the 
bridges  might  have  been  more  prac- 
ticable than  we  are  at  present  disposed 
to  believe.  We  know  that  this  pass- 
age of  the  Thames  by  the  Cesarean 
forces  occurred  in  the  second  of  two 
extremely  dry  summers,  of  which  the 
droughts   (siccitates)  are  especially 

noted  in  the  Commentaries  awl  even 
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now  in  similar  seasons  the  river  be- 
comes fordable  at  Westminster,  as  it 
was  on  the  19th  of  this  very  month, 
July,  1846. 

On  quitting  Wissant  we  drove  along 
the  sands  as  far  as  Sangate,  under 
the  cliffs  of  Cape  Blanc-nez.  In  the 
rolling  ocean  here,  and  in  its  opponent 
sides  of  white  chalk -rock,  we  may  be- 
hold, without  any  g^reat  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  the  u  fixravov  rt  poas  «u 
XevnaSa  ir«Tptfpn  of  Homer — the  pe- 
culiar features  which  marked  the  way 
to  the  irates  of  the  descending  sun,  to 
the  gloom  of  the  northern  ocean,  and 
to  the  country  of  the  Kimmerians  or 
Cimbri,  so  miserable  in  the  estimation 
of  an  inhabitant  of  the  Levant.  These 
scenes  and  stories,  picked  up  no  doubt 
by  the  poet  from  44  long  yarns  spun" 
by  Phenician  adventurers,  and  ad- 
mirably interwoven  into  the  mysterious 
voyage  of  his  hero,  were  afterwards 
transferred,  inappropriately  enough, 
except  for  the  convenience  of  Greek 
and  Roman  visitors*  to  the  sunny 
regions  of  Campania ;  but  Homer  un- 
questionably means  to  conduct  Ulysses 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea  into  the 
ocean,  and  then  to  the  most  remote 
and  melancholy  parts  of  its  shores; 
and,  true  to  this  meaning  of  the  poet, 
the  philosophic  Tacitus  does  not  al- 
together discountenance  the  tale  that 
44  Ulyssem  longo  illo  et  fabuloso  errore 
nunc   oceanum  delatum,  adesse 


in 


Germanife  terras." 

The  expeditions  of  Ca?sar  first  dis- 
pelled the  darkness   and  ignorance 


which  enveloped  the  geography  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  but  only  to  remove 
them  a  little  further  north  in  the  map 
of  Europe.  (Tacit.  Mor.  Germ.  45,  and 
Agric.  X.)  Again  driven  further  by 
the  progress  of  European  civilization, 
they  took  refuge  in  44  Nova  Zembla, 
mid  the  Lord  knows  where until  our 
own  days,  when  Parry 

Insuetum  per  iter  gelidas  euavitad  arctos, 

and  has  stripped  the  north  pole  itself 
of  half  its  terrors. 

The  day  succeeding  this  excursion 
we  left  the  luxuries  of  Dessin's  hotel 
at  Calais,  and,  embarking  in  the  Onyx, 
darted  across  the  Channefin  an  hour  and 
thirty -six  minutes;  a  rapidity  which 
would  have  astonished  the  44  monstrum 
activitati&T  as  Cicero  calls  Ctesar,  and 
which  one  of  these  fine  days  may 
contrive  to  astonish  us,  unless  we  look 
well  to  our  harbours  of  refuge  and 
defence.  Caligula  collected  his  army 
for  the  invasion  of  Britain  at  Boulogne, 
built  his  tower  and  retired.  Following 
his  example  to  the  very  letter,  Na- 
poleon  performed  a  similar  exploit :  the 
Armee  d'Angleterrc  was  organized, 
and  a  column  erected,  but  ne  dis- 
appeared, re  infecta,  and  his  statue 
upon  the  summit,  turning  its  back  to 
the  ocean,  would  seem  designedly  to 
commemorate  his  failure ;  but  neither 
of  these  potentates,  however  masters 
of  the  continent,  had  the  powers  of 
steam  at  their  command  to  control  the 


Yours,  &c.    H.  L.  L. 


HOUSE  OF  THE  BONHOMMES  AT  EDINGTON,  WILTSHIRE. 

(With  a  Plate). 


EDINGTON,  which  is  situated  in 
North  Wiltshire,  in  the  hundred  of 
Whorwelsdon,  but  within  four  miles 
of  the  town  of  Westbury,  (which  is  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  county,) 
is  a  place  whose  name  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  in  various  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  claim- 
ed as  the  scene  of  the  signal  victory 
of  Ethandun,  which  king  Alfred  ob- 
tained over  the  Danes  in  the  year 
878;  and  this  opinion  was  maintained 
by  Camden,  Gibson,  Cough,  and  Sir 
Richard  C.  Hoare.    As  to  the  precise 

Grht.Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


site  of  the  battle-field,  however,  even 
those  authors  are  not  agreed,  whilst 
Dr.  Milner  removes  it  to  Heddington 
near  Houndaway  hill,  Lysons  to  Hed- 
dington near  Hungerford,  and  Whi- 
taker  to  Slaughtenford  near  Yatton. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  dissertation  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  his  Ancient 
Wiltshire,  Southern  Division,  p.  56, 
and  some  remarks  dissenting  there- 
from in  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  for  Wiltshire,  8vo.  1814,  pp. 
453—456. 

In  the  next  place  Edington  is  me- 
2  L 
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morable  a*  the  place  where  the  mur- 
der of  Ralph  Ayscough,  bishop  of 
•  Salisbury,  took  place  in  the  year  1450. 
The  bishop  had  been  clerk  of  the 
privy  council,  and  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment had  been  accused  bj  the  house 
of  commons  of  having,  together  with 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  lord  trea- 
surer Say,  been  instrumental  in  deli- 
vering up  the  counties  of  Maine  and 
Aniou  to  the  king's  enemies.  The 
duke  and  lord  treasurer  had  already 
fallen  victims  to  popular  vengeance, 
the  former  at  Dover,  and  the  latter  in 
Cheapside.  The  bishop  had  his  ene- 
mies near  at  home,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  other  parts  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  him.  He  appears  to 
have  fled  from  Salisbury,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  monastic  house  of  the 
Bons  Homines  at  Edington ;  but  on  the 
■way  his  chariot  was  robbed,  and  the 
sum  of  10,000  marks  was  abstracted 
therefrom.  The  next  day  the  rioters,* 
led  on  by  a  brewer  of  Salisbury,  came 
on  to  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  where 
they  found  him  engaged  in  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  for  it  was  the  feast  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  29th  of 
June.  They  took  him  from  the  altar 
in  his  alb,  and  with  his  stole  about  his 
neck,  and  carried  him  to  the  top  of  an 
adjoining  hill,  where  they  shamefully 
murdered  him,  and  stripped  his  corpse. 
His  shirt,  which  was  dyed  in  his  blood, 
they  divided  amongst  them,  and  dis- 
played the  i>art8  of  it  as  ensigns  of 
their  wickedness.! 

Edington,  then,  is  historically  me- 
morable for  the  death  of  a  bishop  under 
unusually  tragic  circumstances.  But 


*  Holinshcd  says,  "  hisowne  tenauntes 
and  servants."  The  citizens  of  Salisbury 
generally  would  properly  come  under  this 
denomination.  In  the  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Wiltshire,  p.  449,  it  is 
stated,  "  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  had  a 
pnlace  here,  which  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion, 1450."  So  also  in  p.  138  of  the  same 
volume,  "  in  his  palace and  44  they  then 
proceeded  to  pillage  his  house,  where  they 
found  10,000  marks  in  money."  But  the 
account  above  quoted  says  the  money  was 
taken  from  his  chariot ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  bishop  had  *o>  palace  at  Edington. 
He  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of  the  Bon- 
hommes. 

f  Reign  of  Henry  VI.  in  Kennett,  i.  405. 


it  had  previously  been  distinguished 
by  the  nativity  of  a  more  illustrious 
prelate  than  bishop  Ayscough.  Wil- 
liam de  Edington,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, who  was  first  Lord  Treasurer  and 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  during 
many  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  was  born  at  this  place.  At 
Winchester  he  is  remembered  as  having 
commenced  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  the  re-edification  of  the  present 
nave,  which  was  completed  a  few  years 
after  by  William  of  Wykeham. 

William  de  Edington  was  Bishop  of 
Winchester  from  1345  until  his  death 
in  1366.  Shortly  after  his  first  settle- 
ment in  the  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual 
chantry  and  college  of  priests  at  the 
place  of  his  birth.  This  was  in  the 
year  1347.  A  few  years  after,  it  ia 
said  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Black 
Prince,  he  determined  that  the  college 
should  consist  not  of  secular  priests, 
but  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine, 
of  the  class  called  Bonhommes.  This 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Leland  : 
44  Prince  Edward,  caullid  the  Black 
Prince,  had  a  great  favor  to  the  Bones  - 
Homines  beyond  the  se.  Wherapon 
cumin  ing  home  he  hartely  besought 
bisshop  Hedington  to  chaunge  the 
Ministers  of  his  College  into  Bones- 
Homines.  Hedington,  at  his  desire, 
entreatid  his  collegians  to  take  that 
ordre ;  and  so  they  did,  all  saving  the 
Deanc.  Hedington  sent  for  ij.  oi  the 
Bones- Hommes  of  Assehcruge  to  rule 
the  other  xii.  of  his  college.  The  elder 
of  the  ij.  that  came  from  Ascheruge 
was  caullid  John  Ailesburi,  and  he 
was  the  first  Rector  at  Hedington."J 

The  only  other  house  of  this  order 
in  England  was  that  of  Ashridge  in 
Buckinghamshire,  which  was  founded 
by  Edward  Earl  of  Cornwall  in  1276. 
The  brethren  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  wore  a  gray  or  ash- 
co loured  dress.  The  superior  of  the 
monastery  was  called,  not  Abbat  or 
Prior,  but  Rector.  The  history  and 
peculiarities  of  the  order  may  be  learned 
by  consulting  the  late  Archdeacon 
Todd's  magnificent  History  of  Ash- 
ridge,  published  under  the  patronage 
of  John- William  Earl  of  Brtdgewater 
in  1823 :  but  it  may  be  suggested,  in 
passing,  that  there  was  no  real  con- 

X  Itinerary,  iv.  25. 
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nexion  between  this  order  and  the 
M  Albigenses,  heretici,"  but  merely  the 
application  of  the  same  term  of  Boni 


On  the  3rd  of  June,  1852,  was  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  new  house 
or  monastery  of  Edindone.  On  the 
17th  Oct.  1358,  was  the  first  tonsure 
of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery.  In 
1361  the  conventual  church  was  dedi- 
cated by  Robert  Weyvile  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  honour  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  St.  Katharine,  and  All 
Saints.*    The  foundation  charter  of 


in  pensions  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
6*.  8rf.,  and  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
3*.  Ad. 

The  manor  was  worth  in  rents  and 
farms  167.  18*.  2d.,  in  -the  profits  of 
domain  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
rector  76*.  Ad.,  in  perquisites  of  courts, 
13*.  Ad.— tout  21/.  7*.  \0d.  The  rector 
was  John  Ryve.  There  were  these 
payments  from  the  manor :  to  theabbess 
of  Ramsey  71*.  8d.,  to  the  same  abbess 
in  her  manor  of  Ash  ton  25*.  6d.,  and 
to  the  heirs  of  Roger  Palmer  10*. — 
in  all  107*.  2d.    John  Catcott,  the 


bishop  Weyvile  is  given  by  Dugdale.f    bailiff  of  the  manor,  received  6*.  8</., 


Bishop  Edington  died  on  tie  8th 
Oct.  13(J6,  when  he  was  buried,  not 
in  the  church  of  his  foundation,  but  in 
his  cathedral  church  of  Winchester, 
where  he  had  erected  another  chantry.} 
The  survey  (made  26  Henry  VIIJ.) 
of  "  the  rectory  or  priory  of  All  Saints 
of  Edyndon"  will  be  found  in  the 
Valor  Ecclesinsticus,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
It  possessed  the  rectories  of  seven 
churches;  viz.  Edyndon,  Keveleigh, 
Lavyngton,  and  Brad  leg  h  in  Wflt- 
shire,  Colleshull  and  Buckeland  in 
Berkshire,  and  Newton  Valence  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  the  aggregate 
income  from  which  amounted  to  128/. 
8*.  6d. ;  and  nineteen  manors,  viz. 


and  the  like  sum  for  the  manor  of 
Bulky  ngton. 

The  register,  or  cartulary,  of  the 
monastery  of  Edyndon  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  MS.  Lansd.  432, 
and  a  table  of  its  contents  is  given  in 
the  New  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  535, 
together  with  references  to  other  re- 
cords,  transcribed  from  Tanner's  No- 
titia  Monastic*. 

According  to  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  quoted  in  Rees's 
Cyclopedia,  art.  Church,  a  pilgrim  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1462  upon 
his  return  deposited  the  following 
articles  in  the  abbey  at  Edyngton : 
"  A  chapel  made  to  the  likeness  of  our 


thirteen  in  Wiltshire,  Edyndon,  Tyn-  Lord's  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  a 
11  variety  of  vestments,  with  imitations 

in  wood  of  the  chapel  of  Calvary,  the 
church  at  Bethlehem,  the  Mount  Olivet, 
and  the  valley  of  Jehosephat." 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
tery, the  site  was  granted  in  33  Hen. 
VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  and 
afterwards,  in  3  Edw.  VI.  to  William 
Paulet,  Lord  St.  John,  afterwards 


hyde,  Beynton,  Dilton,  Bremylrigc, 
Brat  ton,  inmer,  Bulkyngton,  Lavbg- 
ton,  Escott  and  Urchefount,  Bradlegh 
with  Dicherige,  Esthroppe  and  Fres- 
shedon,  and  Kyngston  Deverell;  Thor- 
merton  in  Gloucestershire;  Alv escott 
and  Westwell  in  Oxfordshire;  West 
Tyldesley,  Buckeland,  and  Colleshull 
in  Berkshire;  the  income  from  all 


which  temporalities  amounted  to  393/.    Marquess  of  Winchester.    It  was  sub- 


8*.  11  The  total  income  of  the 
house,  therefore,  was  521/.  12*.  5}d^ 
from  which  there  were  payments 
amounting  to  100/.  2*.  8^/.;  so  that  the 
clear  value  was  42 1  /.  9*.  8^/.§ 

The  rectory  of  Edyndon  was  worth 
yearly,  including  the  7*.  for  the  proper 
tithes  of  the  rector,  43/.  18*.  2d~>  from 


sequently  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Paulet,  one  of  the  natural  sons  of  the 
third  Man \u ess.  The  house,  as  now 
remaining,  is  occupied  by  a  farmer, 
and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
view.  Considerable  ruins  exist  be- 
tween this  and  the  church :  and  near 
the  house  is  an  ancient  wall,  measuring 


which  was  paid  in  procurations  to  the  seven  feet  in  height  and  two  in  thick- 
archdeacon  of  Sarum  13*.  AAd.,  and  ness,  which  is  strengthened  by  some 
— -   very  singular  semi-circular  buttres" 


*  Leland,  I  tin.  vol.  vi.  fol.  15. 

T  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  357. 

J  Ediugton  s  chantry  and  effigies 
engraved  in  Brittons  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral 


with 


com 


cal  caps,  ten  of  which  are 


are 


remaining. 

The  church  is  large,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  period  of  its  erec- 
tion and  the  munificence  of  its  builder, 
I  So  the  original:  the  fractions  only    U  a  fine  example  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
ving inconsistent.  tecture.    It  is  of  cruciform  plan,  with 
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a  central  tower,  and  a  lotly  south 
porch.  The  western  front  has  a  central 
doorway,  divided  into  two  openings, 
above  which  is  a  magnificent  window 
of  eight  lights,  and  on  either  side  is 
a  window  to  the  aisles.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  lofty 
arches  on  each  side,  with  as  many 
clerestory  windows  above.  Under  one 
of  these  arches,  on  the  south  side,  is  a 
large  altar  tomb,  having  a  flat  canopy, 
and  formerly  decorated  with  brasEcs, 
which,  together  with  the  inscription, 
have  been  removed ;  but  the  arms, 
which  still  remain  in  stone,  on  the 
panels  of  the  tomb  and  in  the  frieze  of 
the  canopy,  will  go  far  to  help  us  to 
the  identification  of  this  hitherto  un- 
appropriated monument.  They  are 
the  following  coats,  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  quartered :  Gules,  four 
fusils  in  fess  argent,  each  charged  with 
an  escallop  sable,  Cheyne;  Azure,  a 
cross  fleury  or,  Paveley.  We  have 
added  the  tinctures,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  identity.  The  Paveleys 
and  Cheyncs  were  successively  lords 
of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  West- 
bury  ;  and  their  pedigree  will  be  found 
at  page  3  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  West- 
burv  Hundred.  Ralph  Cheyne  mar- 
ried! Joan,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Sir  John  de  Paveley;  and  Elizabeth 
Cheync\  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heirs of  his  grandson,  Sir  Edmund 
Cheyne,  who  died  in  1430,  was,  says 
the  pedigree,  the  wife  of  John  Pow- 
lett, though  he  could  not  have  been 
"  the  2d.  Alarq.  of  Winchester,"  who 
lived  a  century  later. 

Near  the  altar  are  several  flat  stones 
which  had  also  brasses,  but  they  are 
all  gone,  except  that  on  one  three 
shields  remain,  bearing,  on  a  cross  en- 
grailed five  (roses  ?) 

At  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is 
another  large  monument,  with  the  efligy 
of  a  canon,  probably  one  of  the  rec- 
tors ;  his  feet  rest  on  a  tun ;  on  a  shield 
are  the  letters  and  on  another  the 
figure  of  a  tun  with  a  tree  growing 
from  it,  apparently  a  rebus  of  the 
name  of  Baynton — bay  in  tun. 

The  chancel  measures  fifty  feet  long 
by  twenty-two  wide,  and  has  three 
lofty  windows  on  each  side,  besides 
the  great  east  window.  The  piers  be- 
tween the  windows  are  decorated  with 
niches  having  handsome  canopies. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to  Sir 


Edward  Lewys  of  the  Van,  co.  Gla- 
morgan, who  died  in  1630.  It  was 
erected  in  1664,  by  his  widow  Lady 
Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Dorset,  and  has  effigies  of  the  de- 
ceased, his  lady,  and  children. 

A  marble  slab  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Catharine  Powlett,  wife  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Harry  Powlett ;  she 
died  April  23,  1744,  aged  49  years. 

The  late  George  Watson  Taylor,  Esq. 
M.P.,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  re- 

? aired  the  chancel  in  1 825.  Earl  Stoke 
'ark,  which  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  Edington,  was  at  that  time  the 
flourishing  abode  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
the  intended  nucleus  of  a  large  do- 
main ;*  but  the  change  which  shortly 
came  over  the  fortunes  of  our  West- 
Indian  proprietors,  dissipated  those 
splendid  dreams. 

The  benefice  of  Edington  is  now  a 
perpetual  curacy,  of  the  returned  value 
in  1831  of  87/.  with  a  residence. 


Mb.  Urban, 
IN  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  "W.R.M 
(p.  106),  respecting  the  romances  and 
ballads  contained  in  Captain  Cox's 
library,  I  beg,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine,  to  contribute  my  mite 
of  information. 

Lucrece  and  Euryalus  is  a  transla- 
tion from  JEneas  Sylvius  PiccolorainTs 
popular  novel,  written  originally  in 
Latin,  and  translated  into  English  and 
printed  more  than  once  in  the  black 
letter  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Frederyck  of  Geneva  is  a  misprint 
for  Frederick  of  Jennen,  of  which  a 
copy  was  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection, 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1518. 

The  Castel  of  Ladyes  is  either  the 
Cyte  of  Ladyes,  written  by  Christina 
of  Pisa,  translated  by  Brian  Anslay, 
printed  by  Pepwell,  4to.  1521 ;  or  the 
Castle  of  "Laboure,  a  poetical  allegory, 
written  originally  in  French,  and  trans- 
lated by  Alex.  Barclay,  printed  by 
Pynson. 

The  Sackfull  of  News  is  a  book  of 
stories  and  jests,  of  which  there  was  a 
copy  of  a  late  edition,  12mo.  in  the 
black  letter,  in  Heber's  sale,  part  iv. 

Daniel's  Dreams  is  a  book  of  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  printed  in 
12mo.  in  the  black  letter,  which  I  have 


*  Britton's  Beauties  of  Wilts,  iii.  357. 
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but  know  not  jrhere  to  refer 
your  correspondent  to  a  copy. 

The  Budget  of  Demaunds  is  proba- 
bly either  the  DemauDdes  Joyous, 
printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  1511, 
or  Delectable  Deniaundes  and  Plaisant 
Questions  in  matters  of  Love,  printed 
in  4to.  1566.  I  incline  to  think  it  was 
the  latter. 

Nugizee  is  evidently  New  Guise,  or 
New  Custome,  an  old  play,  printed  in 
1573,  and  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  col- 
lection of  old  plays. 

Impatient  Poverty  is  also  an  old 
piny,  printed  in  the  black  letter,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Baker's  Biographia  Dramatica,  under 
the  word  Interlude. 

The  Chapman  of  a  Pennyworth  of 
Wit  is  an  amusing  old  poem,  reprinted 
in  Utterson's  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popu- 
lar Poetry. 

Nostradamus  of  France  may  be 
either  of  two  books  mentioned  by 
Lowndes,  as  being  printed  in  1559,  or 
some  translation  of  his  celebrated  Pro- 
phecies, now  lost. 

Of  the  other  books  in  W.  R.'s  list,  I 
can  give  no  certain  account.  The 
books  of  fortune- telling  were  nu- 
merous, but  I  know  of  none  existing 
of  so  early  a  date.  Gargantua  is  evi- 
dently a  translation  from  Rabelais,  not 
now  Known,  although  the  allusion  to 
the  work  by  Shakspere  strengthens 
the  supposition  of  some  translation 
being  in  existence  in  his  time.  The 
Book  of  Riddles  is  no  doubt  the  iden- 
tical one  which  Master  Slender  so  im- 
providently  lent  to  Alice  Shortcake 
upon  Allnallowmas  last,  and  which 
that  damsel  so  carelessly  lost  that  it 
cannot  now  be  found.  The  Seven 
Sorrows  of  Women  I  cannot  even  ven- 
ture at  a  conjecture  concerning.  The 
others  are  all  titles  of  old  songs  or 
ballads;  and  a  reference  to  the  extracts 
from  the  entries  in  the  Stationers' 
books,  given  by  Herbert  in  his  edition 
of  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities, 
may  supply  more  exact  information  as 
to  the  titles  and  by  whom  they 
printed.  Yours,  &c. 

Bihuogbaphus. 


Mr.  U  r  b  aw,         Lichfield,  July  6. 

HAVING  some  years  ago  made 
an  examination  of  the  stairs  in  the 
tower  of  Tamworth  church,  and 
having  lately  found  from  the  new  and 


very  creditable  history  of  Tamworth  * 
that  their  construction  is  not  com- 
monly understood,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  their  peculiarities  in  detail, 
and  to  shove  that  the  popular  diagram 
of  them  which  is  given  in  Plot's  Na- 
tural History  of  Staffordshire,  plate 
32,  figure  4,  has  reference  to  the 
main  principle  of  the  Shaft  at  Dover, 
rather  than  to  that  which  it  was  de* 
signed  to  illustrate. 

Premising,  then,  that  the  stairs  in  the 
tower  of  Tamworth  church,  built  pro- 
bably during  the  fifteenth  century, 
have  been  restored  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  their  chief  peculiarity 
consists  in  this ;  that,  being  double,  or 
two  in  number,  they  are  contained 
within  a  space  a  little  more  than  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  so  contrived 
that  the  floor  of  one  forms  the  roof  of 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  one  and  the  same  newel,  with  two 
distinct  passages  around  it,  and  one 
common  landing  from  two  separate 
entrances. 

These  entrances  are  an  outer  one 
and  an  inner  one  ;  the  outer  entrance 
leading  from  the  churchyard  to  a 
landing  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  and 
the  inner  entrance  from  the  vestibule 
of  the  church  to  the  same  landing; 
while  all  the  parts  of  the  stairs  ending 
in  a  dome,  constitute  what  is  correctly 
named  a  cochlea,  and  hereby  evidence 
a  curious  similarity  to  the  plan  of  the 
cochlea,  so  called,  of  the  human  ear. 
For  this  is  also  remarkable  for  having 
two  distinct  winding  passages ;  one  of 
which  is  known  as  that  of  a  vestibule 
or  inner  part,  and  the  other  as  that  of 
a  drum,  or  outer  part ;  while  both 
winding  round  the  same  newel  have 
the  same  termination  in  a  dome  from 
two  separate  entrances.  Their  newel, 
however,  is  hollow ;  and  their  passages 
are  marked  by  folds  and  lines  rather 
than  by  steps.  Whereas  the  passages 
in  the  Tamworth  example  are  effected 
by  uniform  steps,  which  in  pairs  on 
the  same  level  are  of  this  figure : 


*  The  History  of  the  Town  and  Castle 
of  Tamworth,  by  C.  P.  Palmer.  Tam- 
worth, Thompson.  The  publisher  has 
kindly  lent  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
History  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
remarks. 
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That  is,  each  being  in  its  general  form 
a  wedge,  to  the  smaller  end  of  which 
a  certain  fullness  is  attached,  two 
steps  are  cemented  together  on  the 
same  level  at  the  place  of  this  fullness ; 
and  by  their  union  form  so  much  of 
the  newel  of  the  stair-case.  But 
while  the  steps  are  all  of  uniform  size, 
on  either  side,  the  parts  of  the  newel 
vary  in  this  respect ;  because  by  vary- 
ing in  length,  their  joinings  vary,  and 
the  strength  of  the  whole  is  conse- 
quently increased ;  the  joints  being 
broken,  as  the  phrase  is. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  figure 
here  given,  that  one  line  of  the  step  is 
drawn  straight  from  the  greater  end 
of  it  toward  the  centre  of  the  newel, 
and  the  other  to  a  little  distance  from 
this  point.  The  former,  then,  is  the 
exposed  edge  and  face  of  the  step ; 
the  other  being,  when  in  place,  co- 
vered by  the  step  above  it.  The 
curve  at  the  end  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  tower  ; 
the  larger  end  being  let  into  the  wall, 
while  the  lower  surface  of  the  step 
between  the  wall  and  the  newel  is  cut 
off  corner-wile  from  back  to  front  so 


as  to  leave  a  sufficient  bearing  in 
front  on  the  step  below  it,  and  yet 
increase  the  head-room  of  the  passage 
which  it  covers.  For  the  steps  by 
their  continued  turning  in  opposite 
directions  produce  a  covered  passage 
on  either  side  in  a  manner  difficult  to 
explain  by  mere  diagram,  although 
attempted  in  the  following  figure : 


Diagram  of  the  stairs  in  the  tower  of 
Tamworth  church.  Scale  about  b\feet 
to  an  inch. 


stairs  ON  thr  DOVER  plan.    Scale  about     feet  to  an  inch. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  STAIRCASE,  ST.  BDITHA's  CHURCH,  TAMWORTH. 


Thus  two  opposite  doors  are  seen  to 
lead  to  distinct  passages ;  and  these 
passages  continuing  distinct,  two  per- 
sons by  means  of  them  may,  at  the 
same  time,  reach  the  same  point,  with- 
out seeing  one  another  untd  they  have 
nearly  reached  it ;  which  being  the 
case  within  so  small  a  compass,  each 
step  is,  of  necessity,  a  deep  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  head-room,  as 
the  accompany  ing  section  of  the  stair- 
case may  shew  ;  the  only  fault  in  the 
illustration  being  the  smallness  of  the 
figures  and  the  want  of  a  newel  be- 
tween the  passages. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  this  plan,  the 
stairs  of  the  Shaft  at  Dover  wind  round 
an  open  well,  instead  of  a  solid  newel; 
so  that,  being  three  in  number,  the 
space  which  they  occupy  is  unavoidably 
much  greater  than  that  occupied  by 
the  stairs  of  a  church  tower ;  while,  if 
a  well  of  the  kind  were  large  enough, 


the  stairs  surrounding  it  might  be  in- 
creased  to  any  number,  and  the  steps 
made  of  any  required  size  and  depth ; 
as  the  annexed  figure  may  render  ap- 
parent. 

Itmnst  thus  beevidentthat  the  usual 
illustration  of  different  and  uncon- 
nected bands  wound  spirally  round  a 
bottle,  and  taken  each  to  represent  a 
distinct  passage,  is  more  calculated  to 
explain  the  Dover  than  the  Tamworth 
construction ;  this  latter  being  much 
better  and  more  easily  illustrated  by 
placing  over  one  another  three  or  four 
table-knives  in  such  a  manner  as  that, 
while  they  twist  on  one  another  from 
the  centre,  the  handles  form  one  series 
of  steps  in  one  direction,  and  the 
blades  another  scries  in  another  di- 
rection ;  the  experiment  being  "suited 
to  the  meanest  capacity." 

Yours,  &c.  Amoes. 
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SOME  thirty  years  ago  Miss  Rebe 


cca 


arner,  •*  of  Beech  Cottage  near  Bath," 
published  consecutively  three  volumes 
of  original  letters,  which  contained  some 
curious  liistorical  epistles ;  but  they  were 
edited  with  little  care,  and  without 
that  illustration  from  other  sources 
which  it  is  the  useful  practice  of  edi- 
tors of  the  present  day  to  brin^  to 
bear  upon  historical  documents.  The 
present  editor  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
lady  who  has  in  that  respect  put  her- 
self upon  a  par  with  the  editors  of  the 
rougher  sex,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  declare,  that  in  research,  and 
in  acquaintance  with  the  sources  whence 
illustration  is  to  be  derived,  she  is  no 
whit  behind  the  very  best  of  them. 
Her  book  contains  many  typographical 
blunders,  so  many  that  occasionally 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  she  did 
not  read  some  of  the  proof-sheets ;  but, 
with  that  exception,  the  work  is  edited 
in  a  way  which  we  would  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  aspiring  young  gentle- 
who  think  that  to  edit  ancient 


papers  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  their 
names  into  print.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has 
been  Miss  Wood's  editorial  and  typo- 
graphical model ;  and  Sir  Henry  may 
deem  himself  complimented  by  the 
adoption  of  his  mode  of  publication  by 
a  follower  at  once  so  energetic  and 
discerning.  Above  all  things  Miss 
Wood  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
candid,  honest  way  in  which  she  refers 
to  her  authorities.  Here  is  no  con- 
cealment, no  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  the  labours  of  other  people,  no  dis- 
honest self-laudation  upon  the  ground 
of  **  discoveries,"  appropriated  from 
little-known  books  of  previous  la- 
bourers in  the  general  field  of  history 
and  antiquities.  Miss  Wood  has 
worked  well,  has  sought  for  her  mate- 
rials far  and  wide,  and  lays  them  be- 
fore us  in  a  fair,  liberal,  upright,  ho- 
nourable way,  which  we  are  delighted 
to  commend  and  to  hold  up  as  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation.  The  beggarly 
vice  of  literary  theft  is  prevalent 
amongst  us  to  a  degree  that  is  little 
suspected  "by  ordinary  readers,  and  is 
5 


fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  tole- 
ration, on  the  part  of  critics  and  of  the 
public,  of  the  absence  and  imperfection 
of  references  in  historical  works.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  stated  and  enforced 
that  books  which  pretend  to  adduce 
historical  facts  but  omit  references  to 
authorities,  or  give  merely  blind,  mis- 
leading references  to  voluminous  works 
or  collections,  without  mention  of  vo- 
lume or  page,  are  for  all  real  histo- 
rical purposes  altogether  valueless. 
Such  references  encourage  ignorance, 
idleness,  inaccuracy,  and  fraud  in  au- 
thors, and  they  throw  upon  the  world, 
broadcast,  the  seeds  of  fal8ehoods,errors, 
and  deceits  innumerable. 

Before  people  could  write  their  own 
letters,  when  the  hand  of  the  scribe 
was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to,  and  he 
was  asked  to  express  what  he  did  not 
feel,  and  to  describe  what  he  never 
saw,  letters  were  altogether  different 
things  from  what  they  subsequently 
became,  when  the  pen  of  him  who  saw 
■and  felt  was  employed  to  describe  hU 
own  emotions.  Until  this  was  the 
case  letters  were  either  formal,  as 
where  the  scribe  was  a  lawyer  or  the 
business  was  of  little  moment,  or  rhe- 
torical, as  where  the  scribe  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  or  the  business  was  of  a 
tender,  touching  character.  The  letter 
was  either  dry,  stiff,  methodical,  and 
precise  as  a  bill  in  Chancery,  or  stiltish 
and  high-flown  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression, the  effusion  of  a  mere  dealer 
in  the  pathetic.  To  this  latter  class 
belong  the  earliest  letters  published  by 
Miss  Wood.  Matilda,  the  Queen  of 
Henry  I.,  writes  in  the  style,  and  no 
doubt  by  the  hand,  of  a  popular 
preacher.  She  gives  thanks  and  praise 
to  his  sublime  holiness  the  Pope  for 
his  admonitions,  and  clasps  his  paternal 
knees  with  her  whole  heart,  her  whole 
soul,  her  whole  mind.  She  testifies 
how  happy  the  English  people  had 
been  under  the  archiepiscopate  of  An- 
selin,  that  foster  child  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  held  the  keys  of  the  most 
opulent  treasures  of  his  Lord,  and  be- 
stowed thereout  abundantly  things 
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seasoned  with  the  most  excellent  salt  We  pointed  out  in  our  last  number 

of  wisdom,  softened  with  the  sweetness  (p.  145)  that  a  letter  printed  in  the 

of  eloquence,  and  sweetened  by  the  old  editions  of  Collins  s  Peerage  had 

wonderful  conceits  of  rhetoric ;  so  that  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam,  upon  the 

neither  did  the  tender  lambs  lack  the  information  oi  the  Rev.  Jos.  Hunter, 

abundant  milk  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  as  the  earliest  known  familiar  letter 

sheep  the  richest  fatness  of  the  pas-  written  in  English.    It  is  the  produc- 

tures,  nor  the  pastors  the  most  opulent  tion  of  a  lady,  and  might  well  have 

satiety  of  aliments,  (i.  56.)  found  a  place  in  Miss  Wood's  collec- 

No  one  can  doubt  that  phraseology  tion ;  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have 

of  this  kind  must  have  proceeded  from  been  aware  of  its  existence.   It  was 

some  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  of  his  written  in  1899;  Miss  Wood  prints 

day;  indeed  that  class  of  divines  seems  (i.  92)  a  letter  written  in  1441  as  the 

to  have  furnished  many  scribes  to  the  earliest  she  has  seen,  and,  indeed,  that 

Anglo-Norman  queens.    Witness  the  is  not  a  letter,  but  a  formal 


sorrow  of  Queen  Eleanor  for  the  cap-  written  by  some  legal  scribe, 

tivity  of  Richard  I.  pouring  itself  forth  The  earliest  known  signature  of  any 

in  language  such  as  this  : —  royal  lady  of  England  is  that  of  Queen 

Joanna  of  Navarre,  widow  of  Henry 
«'  O  that  the  whole  blood  of  my  body  IV.,  appended  to  a  letter  written  pro- 
would  now  die,  that  the  brain  of  my  head  babl   m  Ul5  n  89  ) 
and  the  marrow  of  my  bones  were  so  din-  rpfV               ivaM„  „„f„nll„ 
solved  into  tear,  that  I  might  melt  away  .  The  ear  M  st,  Iet.ter  ™u  ft*^" 
in  weeping!  My  very  bowels  are  torn  b7  a  nj£ ^7 ,11  rone     ,  ' 
away  from  me  ;  I  have  lost  the  sight  of  *lSter  of  *'dwai d  IV.,  printed  I.  109. 
my  eyes,  the  staff  of  my  old  age:  and  Shortly  after  that  time  letters  written 
would  God  accede  to  my  wishes,  he  would  by  ladies  become  common ;  and  during 
condemn  me  to  perpetual  blindness,  that  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  recently 
my  wretched  eyes  might  no  longer  behold  acquired  power  was  strained  to  the 
the  woes  of  my  people.  .  .  .    Oh,  good  very  uttermost.    Margaret  Queen  of 
Jesus  I  who  will  grant  me  thy  protection,  Scotland  has  left  a  mass  of  letters, 
and  hide  me  in  hell  itself  till  thy  fury  which,  whether  regarded  in  reference 
passes  away,  and  till  thy  arrows  which  are  to  number  or  character  of  hand- 
in  me,  by  whose  vehemence  my  very  .pint  iti     .  p^ty  bewildering.  Miss 
is  drunk  up,  shall  cease!    I  Jong  far  ^yoodnhJ     inteU  a  great   *  of 
death,  I  am  weary  of  life;  and  thouirh  I  "                J"           »  &  J 
thus  die  incessantly,  I  yet  desire  to  die  ^em,  and  intends  at  some  future  time 
more  fully,"  Ac.  &c.  (i.  16,  17.)  to  P«s«nt  »  connected  biography  of 

this  female  Henry  VIII.   We  are  glad 

This  is  just  the  kind  of  eloquence  of  it,  and  not  the  less  so  that  the  pro- 

which  in  all  ages  leads  silly  women  mise  of  such  a  biography  enables  us 

captive,  and  now  pays  best  in  proprie-  to  pass  over  this  lady's  letters  for  the 


tary  chapels.  present. 

The  letters  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Respecting  other  queens  during  the 

Brittany,  of  Isabella  the  widow  of  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  is  much 

King  John,  of  Berengaria  the  widow  interesting  information.   The  difficul- 

of  Richard  I.,  and  of  several  other  ties  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  are  set 

queens  of  that  period,  are  of  the  legal  before  us  in  many  letters,  all  charac- 

kind  ;  but  we  have  no  space  for  ex-  teristic ;  and  the  troubles  and  trials  of 

tracts.  Mary  Queen  of  France  and  Duchess 

The  earliest  letters  are  of  course  of  Suffolk  form  the  subject  of  many 

translated  from  the  Latin.    In  1258  interesting  passages.    It  is  clearly  es- 

we  have  the  first  specimen  of  a  lady's  tablished  that  the  attachment  between 

familiar  letter,  which  is  also  the  first  Mary  and  Suffolk  was  well  known  to 

letter  in  Norman  French.    It  is  ad-  her  brother  Henry  VIII.  before  her 

dressed  by  a  mother,  Hawise  de  Ne-  marriage  with  Louis  XI.,  the  old  King 

ville,  to  her  son  Hugh  de  Neville,  then  of  France ;  and  that  she  consented  to 

absent  in  the  Holy  Land.    It  is  a  that  marriage  on  condition  that,  on  the 

business  letter  with  no  chapel  elo-  decease  of  her  ancient  first  husband, 

quence,    but  with   occasional  true  she  should  be  permitted  to  consult  her 

touches  of  domestic  and  maternal  own  affection  in  the  selection  of  a 

second.    When  the  event  which  Mary 
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thus  anticipated  occurred,  she  "  found 
hersell  most  painfully  situated,  owing 
to  the  impassioned  but  dishonourable 
addresses  of  Francis  I.,  who,  though 
he  was  already  married  to  the  Princess 
Claude,  daughter  of  Louis,  by  his  first 
wife  Anne  of  Bretagne,  and  therefore 
addressed  the  widow  of  his  father-in- 
law  as  his  mother,  was  yet  madly  ena- 
moured of  the  English  princess."  (i. 
189.) 

Within  a  few  days  after  Mary  had 
discreetly  repulsed  these  unseemly  ad- 
dresses she  learned  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  her  brother  Henry  VIII., 
in  breach  of  his  arrangements  with 
her,  to  dispose  of  her  in  another  foreign 
marriage  immediately  upon  her  arrival 
in  England.  At  tnis  time  her  old 
lover  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  arrived  in 
Paris.  Mary,  full  of  grief,  instantly 
poured  out  her  heart  to  him.  She 
said  she  must  be  short ;  she  shewed, 
he  says,  "  how  good  lady  she  was  to  me, 
and,  if  I  would  be  ordered  by  her,  she 
never  would  have  none  but  me.  .  .  . 
And  she  said  that  the  best  in  France 
had  been  unto  her ;  that  an  she  went 
into  England  she  should  go  into  Flan- 
ders ;  to  the  which  she  said  she  had 
rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  ever  she 
would  come  there,  and  with  that 
weened.  I  never  saw  woman  so  weep." 
Such  weeping  was  of  course  conclu- 
sive ;  "  and  so  I  granted  thereunto,  and 
so  she  and  I  were  married." 

The  letters  of  Anne  Boleyn  which 
are  here  printed  are  not  of  much  mo- 
ment ;  but  Miss  Wood  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  having  identified  as  written 
by  Anne  Boleyn  a  letter  signed  "  Anne 
Rocheford,"  attributed  in  the  Cotton. 
Cat.  Vespasian  F.  xm.  art  147,  to  the 
wife  of  her  brother,  George  Viscount 
Rocheford,  whose  name,  Miss  Wood 
remarks,  was  "Jane." 

Of  Anne  Boleyn's  sister  Mary,  the 
wife  first  of  William  Carey  and  after- 
wards of  Sir  William  Stafford,  an  ex- 
cellent letter  is  reprinted  from  Howard's 
Letters,  principally  probably  for  the 
sake  of  hanging  upon  it  a  note  which 
bears  upon  the  statements  of  Sanders 
the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  the  Re- 
formation. Sanders,  it  is  well  known, 
insinuates  that  Anne  Boleyn  was 
Henry  VTCL's  own  daughter,  through 
an  illicit  connection  with  her  mother. 
He  also  states  that  Henry  VIII.  was 
familiar  not  only  with  the  mother,  but 


with  Anne  Boleyn's  elder  sister,  Mary. 
Of  the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion  we 
have  here  some  new  evidence.  Miss 
Wood  informs  us  that  amongst  the 
letters  to  the  king  and  council,  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  (vol.  vi.  art.  6), 
there  is  a  detail  by  Throckmorton  of 
a  conversation  between  himself  and 
Sir  Thomas  Dingley,  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  And  I  said  to  him,  that  I  told  your 
grace  I  feared  if  you  did  marry  Queen 
Acne  your  conscience  would  be  more 
troubled  at  length,  for  that  it  is  thought 
you  have  meddled  both  with  the  mother 
and  the  sister.  And  his  grace  said, 
'  Never  with  the  mother.'  And  my  lord 
privy  seal  standing  by  said,  '  Nor  never 
with  the  sister  neither,  and  therefore  put 
that  out  of  your  mind."  (ii.  193.) 

Without  in  any  degree  wishing  to 
have  it  inferred  that  we  look  upon 
Sanders's  alleged  parentage  of  Anno 
Boleyn  as  anything  but  an  impossible 
fiction,  disproved  Dy  that  best  of  all 
critics  chronology,  we  regard  this  quo- 
tation as  clearly  and  conclusively  con- 
firmatory of  the  truth  of  the  united 
assertions  of  Pole  and  Sanders  in  re- 
ference to  her  sister  Mary.  It  also 
goes  to  prove  that  the  character  of 
her  mother  was  affected  by  public  re- 
port, although  perhaps  unjustly  so. 
We  wish  Miss  Wood  had  published 
the  whole  of  this  letter,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents who  have  access  to  the 
State  Paper  Office  will  communicate 
it  to  our  pages. 

Miss  Wood  has  supplied  from  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  some  burnt  portions 
of  valuable  letters  in  Cotton  MSS. 
partially  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1731. 
Amongst  these  are  various  letters  of 
Princess  Mary  to  Henry  VIII.  couched 
in  a  style  of  Eastern  submission  and 
adulation.  They  were  written  in 
order  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
her  father  after  her  mother's  death. 
We  can  only  refer  to  them,  especially  to 
No.  ciii.  vol.  ii.  255.  Humility  could 
descend  no  lower.  Of  the  same  kind 
is  also  a  letter  from  Mary  to  Jane 
Seymour,  printed  from  an  original  in 
the  State  Paper  Office  (ii.  262),  in 
which  Mary  professes  that  she  will 
serve  her  grace  "  as  humbly,  gladly, 
and  obediently,  with  her  hands  under 
her  noble  feet,  as  is  possible  to  be  de- 
vised or  imagined."  Is  this  an  allusion 
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to  the  way  of  performing  homage  to  a 
female? 

Amongst  the  many  noble  families 
whose  histories  pass  before  us  in  Miss 
Wood's  pages,  no  small  portion  of 
them  is  engrossed  by  the  Howards. 
Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  se- 
lected for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  marriage 
was  one  of  authority  and  not  of  affec- 
tion, for  the  lady  had  been  previously 
engaged  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 


had 

me ; 


"  My  lord  my  father,"  she  says,  " 
bought  my  lord  of  Westmoreland  for  i 
he  and  I  bad  loved  together  two  years.  An 
my  lord  my  husband  had  not  sent  imme- 
diately word  after  my  lady  and  my  lord's 
first  wife  was  dead,  he  made  Buit  to  my 
lord  my  father,  or  else  I  had  been  mar- 
ried  before  Christmas  to  my  lord  of  West- 
moreland ;  and  it  was  my  lord  my  hus- 
band's suit  to  my  lord  my  father,  and 
never  came  of  me  nor  none  of  my  friends  ; 
and  when  he  came  thither  at  Shrovetide, 
he  would  have  none  of  my  sisters,  but 
only  me."  (u.  361.) 

The  unhappy  consequences  of  this 
hasty  match  nave  been  recently  re- 
lated in  our  paces.  The  letters  men- 
tioned in  the  Life  of  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  published  in  our  series  of 
44  Female  urographies  of  English  His- 
tory" (see  Gent.  Mag.  for  March, 
1845,  p.  259  to  267),  are  here  given 
entire,  and  detail  in  all  its  fulness  and 
coarseness  the  miserable  story  of  this 
termagant  woman  and  her  unfaithful 
husband.  In  the  midst  of  the  mise- 
ries and  immoralities  which  surrounded 
the  all  but  royal  house  of  which  the 
duchess  was  matrimonially  a  member, 
we  catch  passing  glimpses  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  the  gentle  Surrey,  but 
they  seem  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
association  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us.  We  cannot  read  these  Letters, 
nor  many  others  printed  in  these  vo- 
lumes, without  having  it  forcibly 
pressed  home  upon  us  what  a  polluted 
and  polluting  place  must  have  been 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  a 
fitting  stage  for  the  performance  of 
every  kind  of  crime.  From  the  mo- 
narch downwards  all  who  imbibed  its 
tainted  atmosphere  seem  to  have  be- 
come the  slaves  of  lust  and  selfishness. 
Catharine,  the  poor,  deserted,  out- 
raged, broken-hearted  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  shines  with  almost  angelic 


purity  when  contrasted  with  the  other 
inmates  of  that  place  of  defilement 
from  which  she  was  cast  out. 

Of  Jane  Seymour  or  Catharine 
Howard  Miss  Wood  gives  us  no  let- 
ters, but  the  brief  Fortunes  of  the 
former  are  alluded  to  in  several  epis- 
tles of  other  people.  Of  Anne  of 
Cleves  we  have  one  letter,  or  rather 
a  legal  document  relating  to  her  di- 
vorce. Catharine  Parr  lias  furnished 
four  letters  ;  one  addressed  to  the 
council,  and  two  to  the  king,  during 
her  brief  regency,  and  the  fourth  writ- 
ten to  the  Princess  Mary  respecting 
her  translation  of  Erasmus's  Para- 

?hrase  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
'he  last  supplies  some  few  corrections 
of  the  statements  upon  that  subject 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors.  There  are  many 
letters  of  Elizabeth  written  during  the 
lives  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VL  and 
Mary,  most  of  them  redolent  of  the 
pedagogue  and  of  little  interest  save 
what  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  wri- 
ter. 

The  letters  of  Catharine  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  are  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  fully  maintain  the  character 
of  that  admirable  woman.  Miss  Wood 
should  give  us  a  Life  of  her  after  she 
has  finished  Margaret.  A  writer  who 
can  set  a  proper  value  upon  her  cha- 
racter, and  enter  into  ner  opinions 
with  a  due  feeling  of  their  lofty  purity  ; 
who  can  also  appreciate  her  lively 
humour  and  shrewd  practical  good 
sense,  could  not  have  a  better  subject. 
At  a  time  when  liberty  in  the  choice 
of  a  partner  in  marriage  was  never 
dreamt  of  by  parents  as  being  amongst 
the  rights  of  children,  we  find  this 
shrewd  woman  writing  thus  in  re- 
ference to  a  proposal  for  a  union  be- 
tween one  of  her  sons  and  a  daughter 
of  Protector  Somerset : — 

"  I  trust  the  friendship  between  my 
lord  of  Somerset  and  me  hath  been  tried 
such,  and  hath  so  good  assurance,  upon 
the  simple  respects  of  our  only  good  will, 
that  we  shall  not  need  to  do  aoytbing 
rashly  or  unorderly,  to  make  the  world 
to  believe  the  better  of  our  friendships  ; 
and  for  the  one  of  us  to  think  well  of  the 
other,  no  unadvised  bond  between  a  boy 
and  girl  can  give  such  assurance  of  good 
will  as  bath  been  tried  already ;  and  now, 
they  marrying  by  oar  order,  and  without 
their  consents,  or  as  they  be  yet  without 
judgment  to  give  such  a  consent  as  ought 
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to  be  given  in  matrimony,  I  cannot  tell 
what  more  onkmdness  one  of  us  might 
show  another,  or  wherein  we  might  work 
more  wickedly,  than  to  bring  oar  children 
into  so  miserable  estate,  not  to  choose  by 
their  own  likings  such  as  they  most  pro- 
fess  so  strait  a  bond,  and  so  great  a  love 
to,  for  eyer.  This  I  promise  you  I  hare 
said  for  my  lord's  daughter,  as  well  as  for 
my  son,  and  this  more  I  say  for  myself, 
and  I  say  it  not  but  truly,  I  know  none 
this  day  living  that  I  rather  wish  my  son 
than  she;  but  I  am  not,  because  I  like 
her  best,  therefore  desirous  that  she 
should  be  constrained  by  her  friends  to 
have  him  whom  she  might  peradventure 
not  like  so  well  as  I  like  her  ;  neither  can 
I  yet  assure  myself  of  my  sou's  liking, 
neither  do  I  greatly  mistrust  it,  for,  if  he 
he  ruled  by  right  judgment,  then  shall  he, 
I  am  sure,  have  no  cause  to  mislike,  ex- 
cept be  think  himself  misliked.  But  to 
have  this  matter  come  best  to  pass  were 
that  we  parents  kept  still  our  friendship, 
and  suffer  our  children  to  follow  our  ex- 
amples, and  to  begin  their  loves  of  them- 
selves without  our  forcing;  for,  although 
both  might  happen  to  be  obedient  to  their 
parents  and  marry  at  our  pleasures,  and 
so  find  no  other  cause  to  mislike  but  that 
by  our  power  they  lost  their  free  choice, 
whereby  neither  of  them  can  think  them- 
selves so  much  bounden  to  the  other,  that 
fault  is  sufficient  to  break  the  greatest  love. 
Wherefore  I  will  make  much  of  my  lord's 
daughter  without  the  respect  of  my  son's 
cause,  and  it  may  please  my  lord  to  love 
my  son  for  his  mother's  sake,  and  so,  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  God  do  not  mislike  it, 
my  son  and  his  daughter  shall  much  better 
like  it  to  make  up  the  matter  themselves ; 
and  let  them  even  alone  with  it,  saying 
there  can  no  good  agreement  happen 
between  tbem  that  we  shall  mislike,  and 
if  it  should  not  happen  well,  there  is 
neither  they  nor  none  of  us  shall  blame 
another."  (iii.  247.) 

The  meditated  union  was  frustrated 
by  that  which  must  have  been  the 
bitterest  of  all  possible  visitations  to 
such  a  mother,  the  untimely  death  of 
both  her  sons  of  the  sweating  sickness. 
Miss  Wood  prints  the  admirable  let- 
ter, written  by  the  duchess  to  Cecil 
upon  that  melancholy  occasion,  which 
is  also  given  by  Lady  Georgina  Ber- 
tie in  her  Five  Generations  of  a  Loyal 
House.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  for  March, 
1846,  p.  273.) 

There  arc  several  very  interesting 
papers  during  the  reigu  of  Mary,  but 
we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  can 
only  refer  to  one  of  them.  It  is  termed 


by  Miss  Wood  "  the  mandate  for  the 

execution  of  the  Protestant  Bishop 
Hooper;"  but  that  is  not  its  exact 
character.  It  is  a  letter  written  by 
the  Queen's  Council  to  Lord  Chandos, 
directing  him  to  attend  and  give  as- 
sistance at  Hooper's  burning,  and  re- 
quiring him  44  to  take  order  that  the 
snii I  Hooper  be,  neither  at  the  time  of 
his  execution,  nor  in  going  to  the  place 
thereof,  suffered  to  speak  at  large,  but 
thither  be  led  quietly  and  in  sUcnce." 
(iii.  285.) 

Many  other  papers  throughout  the 
work  illustrate  the  religious  condition 
of  England  ;  as  where  the  patron  of  a 
chapel  is  solicited  to  appoint  an  ho- 
nest priest,  a  middle-aged  man  who 
prefers  a  auiet  life,  and  "  will  mend 
your  bedding  and  other  such  stuff'  as 
is  need,  if  it  shall  so  please  you  for  to 
take  him."  (ii.  142.)  This  was  in 
1J33,  and  refers  to  a  country  place 
whither  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
h:ul  not  penetrated.  In  more  busy 
places  deeper  feelings  had  been  aroused, 
and  at  about  the  same  date  we  have 
a  hideous  instance  of  the  bigotry  which 
was  excited  by  the  first  stirring  of  the 
sleeping  waters. 

44  I  hear  say,"  ?ays  a  mother  writing  to 
her  son,  "  you  be  of  the  new  fashion,  that 
is  to  say,  an  heretic  ...  If  you  change 
not  your  condition,  come  not  at  me,  for 
an  if  you  do,  you  shall  be  as  welcome  as 
water  into  the  ship ;  and  also  you  shall 
have  God's  curse  and  mine,  and  never  to 
have  a  penny  nor  pennyworth  that  I  can 
help  you  to,  but  I  shall  scare  you  all  I 
can.  And  as  for  that  I  have,  I  had  rather 
give  it  a  poor  creature  that  g^oeth  from 
door  to  door,  being  a  good  Christian  man, 
than  to  give  it  to  you  to  maintain  in  lewd- 
ness and  heresy."  (ii.  96.) 

An  instance  of  a  different  kind  oc- 
curs during  the  visitation  of  the  mo- 
nasteries. Catherine  Bulkcley,  tho 
abbess  of  Gods  tow,  strives  to  propi- 
tiate the  favour  of  the  great  Malleus 
monachorum  by  a  confession  of  faith, 
which,  as  Miss  Wood  remarks,  44  it  is 
startling  to  find  issuing  from  behind 
the  walls  of  a  cloister." 

44 1  beseech  you  to  continue  my  good 
lord,"  she  writes  to  Cromwell,  44  as  I  trust 
you  shall  never  have  cause  to  the  con- 
trary; for  your  lordship  shall  be  well 
assured  that  there  is  neither  pope  nor  pur- 
gatory, image  nor  pilgrimage,  nor  praying 
to  dead  saints,  used  or  regarded  amongst 
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us;  but,  all  superstitious  ceremonies  set 
apart,  the  very  honour  of  God,  and  the 
truth  of  His  holy  words,  as  far  as  the  frail 
nature  of  women  may  attain  unto,  is  most 
tenderly  followed  aod  regarded  with  us ; 
not  doubting  but  this  garment  and  fashion 
of  life  doth  nothing  prevail  toward  our 
justifying  before  God,  by  whom,  for  his 
sweet  son  Jesus'  sake,  we  only  trust  to  be 
justified  and  saved."  (iii.  73.) 

But  the  chief  illustration  of  the 
book  falls  not  upon  the  state  of  reli- 
gion or  upon  the  progress  of  opinions ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
characters  and  position  in  life  of  the 
writers,  upon  the  personal  history  of 
noble  families  and  the  domestic  con- 


dition of  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes.  In  reference  to  the  first  of 
these,  Miss  Wood's  laborious  research 
has  done  a  great  deal  in  bringing  out 
the  information  which  lies  often  con- 
cealed under  the  surface  of  the  papers 
she  has  published,  and  a  patient  in- 
vestigator of  the  contents  of  her  book 
might  derive  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  second.  But  we 
have  more  than  exhausted  our  space, 
and  can  only,  in  conclusion,  thank  Miss 
Wood  for  her  index,  in  inserting  which 
she  has  improved  upon  her  model,  and 
has  added  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of 
her  book. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

Article*  to  be  Inquired  of  within  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  in  the  ordinary  Visitation 
of  the  Reverend  Father  in  Ood  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Anno  Domini 
ifi'20,  et  translationu  sua  primo.  Imprinted  at  London  1620.  4to.  Black 
Letter. 

I  AM  not  learned  enough  in  antiquarian  theology  to  know  whether  many 
charges  to  the  clergy,  or  articles  addressed  to  the  churchwardens,  from  the 
bishops  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  are  in  existence.  The  present  one 
in  my  possession  is  the  production  of  Bishop  Samuel  Harsnett.  It  consists  of 
fourteen  pages,  from  which  I  have  given  those  extracts  that  appear  the  most 
interesting.  The  Popish  recusants  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  the  great  enemy 
whom  the  shepherds  of  the  Protestant  flocks  had  to  guard  against ;  but  it  is,  I 
think,  somewhat  singular  that,  considering  the  increasing  numbers  and  power 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  no  allusion  is  made  to  them, — 
unless  indeed  Bishop  Harsnett,  a?  some  of  the  bishops  as  well  as  many  of  the 
nobles,  conscientiously  sided  with  that  party.  The  churchwardens  and  sidesmen 
of  that  age  were  generally  gentlemen  and  well-educated,  and  able  to  answer 
some  questions  asked  by  the  bishop  which  would  puzzle  their  successors  at 
the  present  day.  Indeed  the  laity  of  the  upper  classes  were,  in  that  period  of 
our  nistory,  superior  in  education  even  to  tne  clergy ;  the  clergy  being  for  the 
most  part  deprived  of  some  great  assistants  to  knowledge, — the  use  of  libraries, 
foreign  travel,  and  learned  and  scientific  society. 

It  appears  by  these  articles  that  the  introduction  of  pews  into  churches  is  of 
earlier  date  than  the  one  generally  assigned,  viz.  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth. These  articles  are  addressed  to  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  of 
the  respective  parishes.  The  questions  in  the  original  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
strict  and  circumstantial  than  might  be  expected.   It  was  the  bishop's  primary 


On  Dr.  8.  Harsnett  consult  Wood's  Ath.  Oxonienses.  He  had  been  Master 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  he  was  afterwards 
translated  to  York.  He  was  Dora  at  Colchester,  and  buried  at  Chigwell,  in 
Essex.  He  published  some  sermons,  and  other  works,  among  which  was — "  A 
Discovery  oi  the  fraudulent  Practices  of  John  Darrel,  Minister,"  which  was 
written  m  answer  to  a  book  of  Darrers,  called — M  A  true  Narration  of  the 
strange  and  grievous  Vexation  by  the  Devil  of  seven  Persons  in  Lancashire, 
and  Will.  Somers,  of  Nottingham.  1600"  ?   Darrel  answered  the  Bishop  in  a 
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A  Detection  of  that  shameful,  lying,  and  ridiculous  Dis- 
Darrel,  or  Dorel  (for  the  name  was  spelt  in  either  way),  was 


"Tit.  I. —  1.  Articles  concerning  Re- 
ligion. First,  whether  be  there  any  person 
or  persons  abiding  in  your  parish,  or 
resorting  thereunto,  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen yeres,  that  wilfully  and  obstinately 
refuse  to  repsire  to  their  parish  church, 
chappell,  or  oratorie,  upon  Sabbath  daies 
and  holidaies,  and  be  thereby  taken  to  be 
Popish  or  sectary  recusants. 

'*  2.  Item,  whether  be  there  any  that 
be  knowne  to  have  defended  or  maintained 
any  hcreticall  opinions,  contrary  to  the 
holy  Scripture  of  God  and  first  four  general 
council)) ;  and  what  be  these  opinions,  and 
who  be  the  authors  thereof. 

"  3.  Item,  whether  be  there  any  in  your 
parish  that  hath  beeu  or  is  violently  sus- 
pected to  have  been  present  at  any  un- 
lawful assemblies  or  private  conventicles, 
under  color  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of 
religion,  or  doth  affirme  and  maintain  such 
meetings  to  be  lawful. 

"  7.  Item,  whether  doth  any  person 
within  your  parish,  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  refuse  or  forbeare  thrice  in  every 
yeare,  at  Easter  especially,  to  communicate 
and  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;  and  what  reference  doe  the  people 
within  your  parish  use  by  outward  gestures 
of  their  bodies,  when  they  be  partakers  of 
that  blessed  sacrament,  and  whether  doe 
they  reverently  kneel  upon  their 
when 


"8.  Item,  whether  doth  any  person 
within  your  parish  deferrc  the  baptism  of 
his  child  longer  than  until  the  next  Sab- 
bath day  or  holiday  after  the  birth  thereof. 

"11.  Item,  whether  have  the  children 
of  Popish  recusants  or  wilful  sectaries, 
born  within  your  parish,  been  privately 
baptized  by  any  layman  not  in  holy  orders. 

"  14.  Item,  whether  doe  any  within 
your  parish,  upon  Sabbath  daics  and  holy- 
daies,  negligently  and  carelessly  repaire  to 
your  parish  church,  so  that  half  or  the 
most  part  of  divine  service  is  ended  before 
they  come,  and  upon  light  occasion  depart 
out  of  the  church  before  prayers  be  done. 

MTit.  II.— 4.  Item,  whether  be  the  words 
in  the  administration  of  tbe  sacrament  of 
baptism—  I  rigne  thee  with  the  signe  qf 
the  erosM — only  used,  and  noe  visible  or 
formall  crosse  made  on  the  forhead  of  the 
child  so  baptized. 

"  j.  Item,  whether  is  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  denied  to  any  children  borne  out 
of  wedlock,  and  by  whom. 

"  6.  Item,  whether  is  the  form  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  read  upon  24  March,  the 


fifth  of  November,  and  the  fifth  of  August 
yearly  in  your  parish  church,  and  public 
thanksgiving  used  upon  those  dayes  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  Majesties  gracious 
accession  to  the  royal  crown  of  this  realme, 
the  deliverance  of  his  Highnesse,  and  the 
whole  state  from  the  damnable  gunpowder 
treason,  and  for  his  Majesty's  preservation 
from  the  conspiracy  of  Gourie. 

"  8.  Item,  whether  doth  your  minister 
alwayes  and  at  every  time,  both  morning 
and  evening,  reading  divine  service  and 
administering  the  sacraments,  weare  the 
surplice;  and  doth  he  never  omit  the  wear- 
ing of  the  same  at  such  tiroes,  or  at  any  of 
them. 

"  10.  Item,  doth  your  minister  once 
every  year  in  your  parish  church  read  tbe 
book  of  Canons  published  Anno  Domini 
1603. 

"11.  Item,  whether  doth  he  give  thanks 
for  women  after  their  childbirth  in  such 
manner  as  is  prescnoeu  in  mc  oook  01 
Common  Prayer  of  this  realm  :  and  doth 
he  admit  any  to  the  performance  of  that 
holy  action  that  do  not  come  having  a 
decent  vaile  on  their  heads,  matroulike,  as 
hath  been  accustomed  heretofore. 

"  19.  Item,  whether  is  your  minister 
resiant  at  or  upon  his  benefice  or  spirituall 
promotioo ;  and  dotb  he  preach  every 
sabbath  day,  or  monthly,  in  his  said  cure, 
or  read  an  homily  when  there  is  no  ser- 
mon there  preached. 

"  13.  Item,  whether  ii  your  minister  a 
graduate,  and  hath  taken  any  scholasticall 
degree  of  bachelor  or  master  of  arts,  or 
bachelor  or  doctor  in  divinity,  either  in 
Cambridge  or  Oa 
lawfully  licensed. 

"14.  Item,  whether  doth  your  minister 
or  preacher  treat  any  matter  publicly  in  his 
pulpit  within  his  parish  church  which  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  which  the  learned 
fathers  and  reverend  bishops  have  not 
taken  and  gathered  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  an  undoubted  truth. 

"  15.  Item,  whether  doth  your  minister 
side  it  in  his  preaching,  by  taking  part 
with  one  of  them  that  be  at  variance,  and 
therefore  preach  doctrine  tending  to  the 
breach  of  Christiau  love,  and  stirring  up 
schism  and  faction  among  his  auditors, 
officiously  and  scandalously,  and  colour 
his  schUmatical  designments  by  a  secret 
persuasion  of  bis  desire  of  peace  and 
unitie  in  tbe  church. 

"  19.  Item,  whether  doth  your  minister, 
upon  light  cause,  not  warrantable  law, 
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and  upon  private  displeasure  by  bim  con- 
ceived against  any  of  bis  parishioners, 
repell  and  debarre  any  of  them  from  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

"  22.  Item,  whether  doth  your  minuter 
every  six  months  denounce  in  his  parish 
church  all  such  as  doe  persevere  and  con- 
tinue,  with  sentence  of  excommunication, 
not  seeking  to  be  absolved;  and  whether 
hath  he  admitted  into  the  church  any  ex- 
communicate person  without  certificate  of 

competent  judge  under  their  authenticall 
seale. 

••24.  Item,  whether  is  your  minister 
familiar  and  conversant  with  popish  re- 
cusants, or  a  favourer  of  them,  and  there- 
by not  to  be  sound  and  sincere  in  religion. 

"26.  Item,  whether  is  your  minister 
studious  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  ab- 
stained] from  mechanical  trades  or  labour, 
not  befitting  his  function, and  frotn  gaming, 
swearing,  drunkenness,  or  such  notorious 
crimes. 

"  27.  Item,  is  there  any  in  your  parish 
who,  having  been  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  either  deacon  or  priest,  doth  re- 
linquish or  forsake  his  calling,  and  liveth 
in  the  course  of  his  life  as  a  layman. 

"  29.  Item,  whether  hath  your  minister 
buried  any  excommunicate  person  not  ab- 
solved from  that  sentence. 

"  30.  Whether  hath  your  minister,  with 
any  other  persons  within yovr  parish,  used 
to  mecte  in  any  private  house  or  other 
place,  there  to  inform  and  consult  to- 
gether how  to  impeach  or 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  or  the  doctrines 
or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"31.  Item,  whether  hath  any  person, 
being  merely  ignorant  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, not  able  to  render  a  reason  of  hia 
faith  in  Latin,  nor  having  an  especiall  gift 
of  preaching,  been  from  a  manual  trade  or 
artificer  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  flee. 

"  32.  Item,  whether  is  there  any  oppo- 
sition amongst  the  preachers  used  pub- 
liqnely  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  in 
their  sermons  preached ;  and  what  ministers 
admittted  to  holy  orders  be  within  your 
parish,  and  allowed  preachers,  not  having 
any  pastor  all  charge  or  cure  committed  to 
them. 

"  33.  Item,  whether  doth  your  minister 
or  curate  in  Rogation  weeke  goe  in  pe- 
rambulation of  the  circuite  of  the  parishe, 
using  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  blessings, 
according  to  law. 

"  Tit.  III. — Item,  whether  is  any  lec- 
turer admitted  to  preach  in  yonr  churche 
that  is  not  conformable  to  the  discipline 
and  government  ecclesiastical  within  the 
Church  of  England,  but  schismatically  and 
phantastically  affected  to  novelties  and  in- 


"  Tit.  IV — 3.  Item,  whether  hath  and 
uncle  married  his  niece  by  consanguinity  of 
affinity.  Whether  any  person  successively 
married  two  sisters,  and  who  be  they  that 
have  contracted  such  incestuous  mar- 
riages. 

"  4.  Item,  whether  hath  any  person  two 
wives  now  living,  or  any  woman  two  hus- 
bands ;  and  who  are  so  voiced,  rated,  and 
reported  to  be  offenders  in  this  behalfe. 

"6.  Item,  whether  hath  any  person 
lawfully  divorced  been  coupled  in  matri- 
mony with  any  other  man  or  woman  during 
the  life  of  the  other  person  so  divorced. 

"  Tit  V.— 2.  Item,  whether  have  any 
dwelling  in  this  yonr  parish  reviled  and 
abused  the  ministers  of  God's  Holy  Word 
by  certain  malicious  words,  and  disgraced 
their  lawful  marriages. 

"7.  Item,  whether  doe  any  of  the  in- 
habitants within  your  pariah  entertain  in 
their  houses  as  sojourners  or  common 
guests,  (other  than  bis  or  ber  father  or 
mother  wanting  other  habitations,  or  sup- 
port or  maintenance,  or  the  ward  of  any 
Buch  persons,  or  any  person  that  shall  be 
committed  by  authority  to  the  custody 
of  any  of  them,)  that  be  Popish  recusants, 
and  refuse  to  frequent  divine  service  and 
receive  the  holy  communion ;  and  what  be 
their  names. 

"  9.  Item,  whether  is  there  due  re- 
verence and  humble  submission  used  within 
your  church  or  chapell  in  the  time  of  di- 
vine service,  as  by  the  18th  constitution 
ecclesiastical  of  this  rcalme,  a.d.  1603,  is 
prescribed,  flic. 

"  10.  Whether  there  be  any  within  your 
parish  that  come  upon  Sabbath  days  and 
holydays,  and  at  other  times  of  prayer,  to 
the  sermon  only,  and  not  to  hear  divine 
Bervice  ;  and  be  there  any  that  do  not  re- 
verently stand  up  when  Gloria  Patri  ia 
read,  and  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospell. 

"11.  Item,  whether  Oe  there  any  within 
your  parish  that  by  walking  or  talking 
disquiet  your  minister  in  reading  of  prayers, 
or  in  his  sermon. 

"  13.  Item,  whether  doth  any  within 
your  parish,  in  contempt  of  bis  own  mi- 
nister, repair  to  any  other  church  in  time 
of  Common  Prayer  to  bear  the  same  read, 
and  to  receive  the  sacrament ;  and  what 
be  their  names  that  be  so  affected,  and  the 
names  of  the  ministers  of  the  other  churches 
that  admit  those  that  be  not  their  own 
parishioners  to  prayers  and  sacraments  by 
him  or  them  read  and  administered. 

"  15.  Item,  what  persons  testate  have 
died  within  your  parish  since  the  first  of 
February,  1619  ;  and  whether  be  their  last 
wills  and  testaments  proved,  and  who  be 
the  executors  of  the  same. 
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persons  been  duly  rated  in  equal!  propor- 
tion for  the  repairing  of  your  parish  church, 
or  for  provision  of  bread  and  wine  for  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  or  for 
any  other  necessary  ornaments  and  utensils 
belonging  to  your  church,  that  hare  or  doc 
refuse  to  pay  that  rate,  or  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  churchwardens  in  that  be- 
halfe ;  and  who  be  they  who  have  offended 
herein. 

"Tit.  VI.— -1 .  Whether  have  you  in  your 
church,  chapell,  or  oratorio,  the  Booke  of 
Common  Prayer  by  the  king's  majestic 
confirmed ;  a  Bible  of  the  largest  volume 
and  the  last  translation;  Jewel's  Apologie 
of  the  last  edition,  with  the  rest  of  his 
works  adjoined  ;  the  books  of  Homilies, 
Erasmus  Paraphrase,  and  the  booke  for 
special  thanksgiving,  with  the  statute  in 
that  behalfe  for  the  gracious  deliverance 
of  the  whole  state  of  the  realme  from  the 
gunpowder  treason  ;  and  have  you  the 
booke  of  Canons  ecclesiastical,  published 
a.o.  1603,  and  all  other  books  by  law  or 
custom  usually  to  bee  had  within  your  said 
ciHircnes. 

"  3.  Item,  have  you  in  your  parish 
church  one  or  two  surplices  and  a  hoode 
faced  with  taffeety  or  satin,  if  your  minister 
be  a  graduate,  a  master  of  arts,  a  batchelor, 
or  doctor  in  divinity. 

"  6.  Item,  whether  have  you  one  booke 
in  parchment  or  paper,  wherein  be  entered 
the  name  of  all  strangers  that  come  to 
preach  within  your  parish,  and  their 
parishes  therein  recorded. 

44  9.  Item,  whether  have  any  pues  been 
taken  up,  which  were  formerly  set  in  any 
other  church,  and  been  transferred  to 
your  church  and  there  set  up ;  and  by 
whom  and  what  authority. 

44 10.  Item,  whether  is  there  any  church 
or  chapell  (wherein  there  be  a  competent 
number  of  people,  to  the  number  of  two 
or  above,  dwelling  in  a  building)  pro- 
pbaned  or  converted  to  any  irreligious 
use,  by  making  it  a  barne,  stable,  or 
granary,  and  the  parishioners  thereof  not 
knowen  to  resort  to  any  other  church, 
chapell,  or  oratorie,  by  lawful  assignation 
of  the  ordinarie. 

44  12.  Item,  whether  have  there  been 
kept  in  your  church  any  playes,  feasts, 
banquets,  church-ales,  drinkings,  or  any 
other  prophane  usages,  by  laying  of  guns 
or  drums  in  your  church  or  steeple,  and 
discharging  them  there ;  and  by  whose 
commandment  and  appointment. 

44  13.  Item,  whether  is  your  church- 
yard well  and  sufficiently  repaired  by  a 


comely  wall  of  stone  or  pale ;  and  whether 
have  you  a  grate  at  the  entrance  into  the 
said  churchyard  to  keepe  out  swine,  and 
other  noisome  beasts. 

44  Tit.  IX. — Item,  whether  have  any 
churchwardens  detained  any  of  the  church 
goods  in  their  hands,  and  not  made  a  just 
account  of  what  they  have  received  and 
expended. 

4  4  Tit.  X.— 3.  Item,  whether  doth  any 

firartise  physicke  or  chirurgirie  being  not 
awfully  received  thereunto,  or  created 
doctor  of  physicke  in  either  of  the  univer- 
sities of  this  realme. 

44  4.  Item,  whether  ignorant  persons 
have  left  their  manuall  trades  and  taken 
upon  them  to  professe  physicke  or  chi- 
rurgirie ;  and  who  be  they  who  so  abuse 
the  people. 

44  Tit.  XI. — 1.  What  corporall  punish, 
ment  injoyned  for  any  offence  of  ecclesias- 
tical cognizance,  hath  been  commuted  by 
any  ecclesiasticall  judge  within  this  dio- 
cese into  a  pecuniary  mulct,  or  sum  of 
money ;  and  how  is  the  same  money  em- 
ployed. 

44  3.  Whether  doth  any  ecclesiastical 
judge  speed  any  judicial  acts  privately 
himself,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  some 
public  notary  or  actuary. 

44  4.  What  presentments  have  been  made 
for  any  offence  cognizable  and  punishable 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  within  this  dio- 
cese, and  have  been  suppressed  by  any 
judge  or  register,  and  by  them  withdrawn 
and  not  effectively  proceeded  in,  according 
to  the  laws  ecclesiastical  of  this  realme. 

44  5.  Item,  whether  do  you  knowe  any 
persons  injoyned  by  judicial  decree  or 
sentence  in  court  to  doe  public  penance 
for  his  sinne,  or  excommunicate  for  not 
doing  the  same,  that  doth  still,  by  favour 
and  connivance  of  the  judge  or  register  of 
that  court  where  the  said  penance  was 
injoined,  still  continue  winked  at  and  un- 
reiornu  u. 

44  6.  Item,  what  number  of  apparitors 
be  there  to  your  knowledge  within  the 
archdeaconry  where  you  live,  and  whether 
have  any  of  them,  under,  color  and  pre- 
tence of  the  office  and  authority  committed 
unto  tbem,  cited  or  summoned  any  person 
unlawfully,  and  wrongfully  troubled  them; 
or  for  the  concealing  of  any  offence  or 
sinne,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  punishment 
with  offenders,  have  taken  any  reward  or 
guift,  or  otherwise  delt  corruptly ;  and 
who  be  they  that  have  so  offended. 

J.  M. 
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The  Literary  History  of  the  Middle 
Age*.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Berington. 
Post  8  do.  pp.  x,  469. 
AVE  are  glad  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance with  a  work,  to  which  we  are 
under  obligations  for  the  range  of  in- 
formation it  opened  at  the  first  perusal. 
But  there  is  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween reading  for  instruction  and  for 
criticism,  as  between  making  an  ex- 
cursion, and  surveying  a  district ;  and 
the  delight  of  the  oue  must  now  rive 
place  to  the  duller  duties  of  the  other. 

This  work  was  formerly  noticed  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  cha- 
racterised it  as  not  being  "  very  pro- 
found, either  in  research,  or  in  re- 
flection," yet  as  very  respectably  ex- 
ecuted, and  contaiuing  "  many  speci- 
mens both  of  boldness  and  liberality 
of  thinking,  which  more  than  compen- 
sate for  an  occasional  narrowness  of 
principle,  or  timidity  of  induction." 
(Vol.  xxiii.  p.  229.)  And  Mr.  Hallain 
mentions  it,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Buhle,  Ginguenc*,  Sismondi,  and 
Sharon  Turner,  as  entering  at  large 
into  the  middle  literature,  and  con- 
taining *'  more  or  less  useful  illustra- 
tion and  judicious  research."  (Middle 
Ages,  iii.  512,  4th  ed.) 

It  begins  with  the  Augustan  age,  as 
if  to  shew  the  height  of  letters  before 
their  decline,  and  ends  with  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  or  about  1450. 
There  are  two  appendices,  on  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Byzantines,  and  on  that 
of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens.  The  former 
is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  as  "  an 
useful  summary  of  the  lower  Greek 
literature,  taken  chiefly  from  Fa- 
bricius;"  and  the  latter  as  contain- 
ing interesting  details.    (Vol.  iii.  p. 
595  ;  ii.  p.  172?)    This  account  of  the 
Saracen  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  letters  is  novel  and  important, 
and  perhaps  the  best  portion  of  the 
book,  or  indeed  the  best  compendium 
of  that  subject ;  as  Sismondi,  though 
more  critical,  is  less  informing,  for 
which  reasons  their  respective  sections 
ought  to  be  read  together.  Indeed 
the  recent  republication  of  Sisinondi's 
G-bkt.  Mag.  Vol.  XXVI. 


Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe  is 
so  opportune,  that,  as  this  work  forms 
an  introduction  to  it,  and  as  they  assist 
each  other,  without  being  mere  repe- 
titions, it  will  benefit  the  student  to 
shew  how  they  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection. 

Century  1 — 12.  Berington,  book  i. 
— iv.  do.  pp.  348—390. 

The  Troubadours,  Sismondi,  chap, 
iii. — viii. 

Formation  of  modern  languages  and 
cent.  13.  Sismondi,  chap.  1. .  Bering- 
ton,  book  v.  Sismondi,  chap.  xxui. 
xxiv.  do.  xxxvi.  to  p.  453. 

Arabian  literature,  Sismondi,  chap, 
ii.    Berington,  app.  ii. 

Cent.  14,  15.  Sismondi,  chap.  ix. — 
xi.  p.  306.  Berington,  book  vi.  Sis- 
mondi, chap.  xxv.  do.  xxxvi.  pp.  453 — 
460.  Berington,  pp.  390—411. 

Mr.  Berington  was  educated  at  St. 
Omer  for  the  Romish  priesthood,  and 
"  was  conspicuous  in  his  day"  for 
moderate  views.  To  such  sentiments 
his  life  of  the  heretical  Abelard  has 
been  attributed,  as  a  vehicle  of  feelings 
irritated  by  opposition ;  and  something 
of  the  kind  is  perceptible  here,  which 
accounts  for  a  caustic  remark  of  Dr. 
Dibdin,  that  "  the  disappointment  felt 
in  the  perusal  of  this  work  was  not 
exclusively  confined  to  Protestants."* 
(Library  Companion,  ii.  129.)  Dis- 
appointment is  the  offspring  of  ex- 
pectation, and  perhaps  the  title  rather 
injured  the  book,  in  some  quarters,  bv 
promising  too  largely ;  an  error  which 
Mr.  IlaUam  avoided,  by  calling  a 
larger  work  on  literature,  an  introduc- 
tion only.   It  would  be  easy  to  specify 

*  In  1796  he  announced  a  History  of 
the  Papal  Power,  to  which,  although  ex- 
isting only  in  MS.  reference  is  made  at  p. 
101,  and  elsewhere,  with  inverted  commas 
to  mark  the  extracts.  As  this  does  not 
much  concern  readers  in  general,  it  is 
probably  meant  as  a  hint  to  certain  oppo- 
nents, like  the  last  paragraph  of  the  19th 
of  the  Provincial  Letters  :  14  J'ai  d'aesez 
bons  mdmoircs  pour  demontrer  combicn 
il  y  a  de  difference  entre  la  primaute  .  . 
et  rinfailbbilite." 

2  N 
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omissions  ;  but  the  plan  of  a  single  vo- 
lume imposed  limitations,  so  that  some 
allowance  must  be  made  ;  yet  we  may 
reasonably  regret  the  total  omission 
of  Welsh  literature,  when  we  con- 
sider how  Bishop  Percy,  a  competent 
judge  of  mediaeval  poetry,  has  spoken 
of  the  Bards:  "Certain  I  am  (he  writes 
to  Evan  Evans)  that  our  own  nation, 
at  that  time,  produced  nothing  that 
wears  the  most  distant  resemblance  to 
their  merit."  The  subject  was  not 
extraneous,  for  the  introduction  of 
Giraldus,  and  Walter  Majics,  had 
brought  the  author  to  its  verge  ;  nor 
were  materials  wanting,  as  the  dis- 
sertation of  Evans  supplied  them  in 
an  accessible  form,  and  on  a  suitable 
scale.  A  reference  to  Owen's  Cam- 
brian Biography  would  have  shewn 
Walter  Mapcs  himself  in  abetter  light 
than  that  or  an  Anacreontic  priest,  as 
he  wrote  a  Welsh  treatise  on  agricul- 
ture, and  the  present  church  of  Llan- 
carvan  (a  spot  of  some  importance  in 
the  history  of  Welsh  literature)  is  of 
his  building ;  his  name  too  is  locally 
preserved  in  the  village  of  Trevwalter, 
in  Glamorganshire,  which  he  founded. 
It  is  interesting  to  mention  that,  beine 
the  last  of  his  father's  race,  he  restored 
the  lands  they  "had  obtained  by  inva- 
sion to  his  mother's  family,  who  were 
the  original  proprietors.  There  is 
something  pleasing  also  in  the  brief 
account  of  his  father,  Blondel  dc 
Mapes  :  — "  He  .  .  .  obtained  the 
lands  of  Gweirydd  ab  Seisyllt,  lord  of 
Llancarvan ;  but  he  had  the  generosity 
to  marry  Flur,  the  only  child  of 
Gweirydd  that  was  living."  In  this 
little  narrative  there  are  elements 
which,  in  able  hands,  might  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  national  poem  or  histo- 
rical tale.* 

Having  spoken  of  omissions,  it  is 
fair  to  give  Air.  Ilnllain's  testimony  to 
our  authors  qualifications  in  other 
respects,  for  he  says  (iii.  534,  note) 
that  he  had  met  with  four  English 
writers  who  had  read  parts  of  Aquinas, 
Sharon  Turner,  Bcrington,  Coleridge, 
and  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  (No.  53, 
p.  204);  but  he  doubts  whether  as 
many  more  could  say  the  same. 


•  On  the  subject  of  the  WeUh  Bards, 
see  Gear..  Mag.  Jon.  1826,  p.  53,  and 
Suppt.  i.  1832,  art  The  Censor,  No.  xx. 


The  style  is  too  egotistical,  in  de- 
fiance oi  Pliny's  warning,  M  qunm 
dillicile  est  obtinere  ne  molesta  vide- 
atur  oratio  de  se  aut  de  suis  disse- 
rentis."  (Epist.  i.  8.)  Thus  at  page  13, 
the  first  pronoun  personal  occurs  no 
less  than  hve  times  in  six  lines.  There 
is  an  affected  sententiousness  m  speak- 
ing of  Seneca,  "  He  was  the  preceptor 
or  Nero,  and  died  by  his  command." 
(p.  33.)  But  he  is  happier  in  saying 
of  Alcuin,  that  his  pupils  "  preserved, 
though  only  in  a  slow  and  rippling 
current,  the  continuity  of  science, 
p.  108.) 

The  following  passage,  which  exhi- 
bits a  bright  spot  in  a  tyrant's  history, 
is  creditable  to  Mr.  Berington's  dis- 
cernment and  love  of  candour.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  flowers  deposited  on 
the  tomb  of  Nero.  Speaking  of  the 
fires  under  that  emperor  and  Titus, 
he  says, 

44  Wh*n  the  copies  of  works,  which 
were  all  written  by  the  band,  were  few, 
and  those  confined  chiefly  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  (I  except  the  productions  of 
Greece),  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the 
extent  of  the  loss.  The  tyrant  Domitian, 
however,  attempted  seriously  to  repair  it 
by  collecting  other  copies,  and  employing 
transcribers  whom  be  sent  to  Alexandria, 
at  that  time  celebrated  for  its  numerous 
scholars  and  its  literary  stores."  (p.  36.) 

On  the  depression  of  literature  he 
usually  expresses  himself  well, — as 
when  describing  its  condition  under 
Charlemagne. 

44  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and 
such,  for  a  moment,  the  glowing  per- 
spective of  what  was  about  to  be  ;  but  the 
faint  beams  of  a  wintry  sun  are  not  of 
sufficient  intensity  or  continuance  to 
dispel  the  mist,  to  warm  the  air,  and  give 
new  life  to  the  torpid  fibres  of  the  vege- 
table world."  (p.  103.) 

While  traversing  that  period,  he  is 
little  disposed  to  admit  the  claims  of 
sanguine  Irish  antiquaries. 

41  So  much  fiction  is  crowded  into  all 
the  accounts  of  Ireland— whether  we  con- 
sider the  supposed  origin  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  dynasties  of  its  princes ;  the 
policy  of  its  governments ;  the  antiquity 
of  its  records  ;  and  its  literary  renown — 
that  he  must  be  a  sturdy  believer  whose 
scepticism  is  not  awakened  iu  every  pe- 
riod of  its  history/'  (p.  122.) 

He  has  stopped  at  a  convenient 
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point  in  his  historic  doubts;  as  even  the 
BoIUndists,  in  their  preface  to  the 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  found  themselves 
obliged  to  account  for  so  many  fables, 
or  what  looked  like  fables,  having 
crept  into  the  lives  of  Irish  Saints.. 
"  Lnde  tarn  tnulta  in  Sanctorum  Hi- 
bernorum  vitas  irrepserint  aut  fabulosa 
aut  fabulosis  simillima."  (Acta  SS. 
Mart.  t.  ii.  p.  517.)  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
carries  this  scepticism  still  further  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  entitled 
"  Primitive  Christianity  in  Ireland," 
which  contains  some  strictures  on  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  history  of  that 
country.  These  touches  are  necessary 
to  complete  Mr.  Berington's  sketch. 

The  subject  of  Ireland  reminds  us 
naturally  of  the  pretended  donation  of 
Constautine,  which  is  introduced, 
though  not  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vasion of  that  country,  as  in  Mr. 
Berington's  History  of  Henry  II. 
After  allowing  the  liability  of  the 
times  to  be  deceived,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  as  if  determined  to  beat  down 
such  apologies  as  Fleury  has  advanced 
for  Gregory  VII.  (Discours  iv.  13), 

*'  I  cannot  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  Hildebrand 
did  not  penetrate  the  real  character  of 
the  newly-invented  deed,  on  which  he 
claimed  for  his  see  the  dominion  of  the 
western  world."  (p.  152.) 

Mr.  Berington  does  not  rate  our 
literary  obligations  to  the  monks  very 
high,  but  rather  infers  from  the 
scarcity  of  MSS.  that  their  labour  was 
not  "as  assiduous  as  is  often  pre- 
tended," and  sternly  charges  them 
with  a  want  of  will  (p.  128-9).  Mr. 
Hal  lain,  at  whom  we  naturally  glance, 
as  we  proceed,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  goes  even  further,  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,"  and  pronounces  the  "  de- 
struction of  monasteries  no  injury  to 
learning"  (chap.  v.  s.  32,  Contents). 
With  Denina  Mr.  Berington  denies 
the  schoolmen  the  credit  of  originality, 
and  refers  the  nature  of  their  studies, 
and  even  the  titles  of  their  books,  to 
an  Arabian  origin  (p.  429,  app.  2} ;  as 
does  also  Mr.  Hallam,  who  is  inclined 
to  give  the  palm  of  clearness  to  the 
Saracens.  The  subject  might  be  car- 
ried onward,  with  the  hint,  which  the 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm has    thrown  out,  on  the 


Asiatic  origin  of  the  monastic  spirit, 
(p.  205-9,  6th  edit.) 

The  following  passage  concerning 
the  eleventh  century  will  hardly 
please  those  who  venerate  that  period, 
as  if  the  remote  were  necessarily  the 
grand. 

41  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  was 
more  sincerity  and  truth  in  the  inter, 
course  of  life  amongst  a  people  thus  rude 
and  illiterate :  I  suspect  it  to  be  otherwise. 
That  virtue  which  is  of  the  most  genuioe 
sort,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  where  the 
mind  is  most  enlarged,  and  reason  most 
cultivated."  (p.  177.) 

Mr.  Hallam  takes  a  similar  view, 
only  he  expresses  himself  more  strongly, 
ami  says  of  the  dark  ages,  that 
"  times  to  which  men  sometimes  ap- 
peal, as  to  a  golden  period,  were  far 
inferior  in  every  moral  comparison  to 
those  in  which  we  are  thrown."  (iii. 
360.) 

The  question,  why  the  Roman 
bishops  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from 
Innocent  III.  to  Boniface  VIII.  per- 
formed so  little  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  literature,  is  discussed  at 
some  length ;  and  he  finds  some  excuse 
for  the  neglect  in  their  busy  lives,  but 
not  a  full  apology ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
says, 

"  Those  who,  by  a  proper  application 
of  their  influence,  might  have  renovated 
the  state  of  man,  or  have  retarded  his 
intellectual  decline,  left  him  plunged  in 
an  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  circumstances  which  attended  their 
deaths  were  prculiurly  awful,  and  what 
has  been  saiJ  of  one  may  be  said  of  both, 
that  they  died  '  beloved  of  few,  hated  by 
many,  and  feared  by  all.'  It  can  no  longer 
be  a  question,  why  so  little  was  done  by 
them."  (p.  238.) 

He  dwells  with  more  pleasure  on  the 
character  of  Nicholas  V.  of  whom  this 
anecdote  is  given. 

"  4  Should  I  ever  possess  riches,'  Ni- 
cholas had  often  repeated  when  he  was 
indigent,  '  I  would  expend  them  in  build- 
ing and  in  the  purchase  of  books.'  The 
wished-for  time  was  come,  and  he  was 
true  to  his  word."  (p.  319.) 

On  the  destruction  of  monasteries 
he  speaks,  as  might  be  expected,  when 
describing  the  rebuilding  of  Croyland 
Abbey  (p.  218)  in  a  favourite  pas- 
sage, transferred  from  his  History  of 
Henry  II. ;  but  he  forgets,  that  when  the 
internal  parts  of  a  system  fall,  the  ex- 
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ternal  ones  can  hardly  survive,  and  in 
this  case  the  difference  is  great  be- 
tween monasteries  and  parish  churches, 
for  the  use  of  the  latter  remained,  but 
not  that  of  the  former.  He  dwells  on 
the  munificence  of  Wykeham,  and 
other  founders  of  colleges  (p.  339), 
who  were  unmarried  ecclesiastics,  ob- 
serving that  it  must  else  have  been 
precluded  by  "  the  claims  of  nature 
and  of  common  justice."  Lord  Bacon 
indeed  says,  that  single  men  are  many 
times  more  chari table,  because  their 
means  be  less  exhaust  (which  is  modified 
praise)  ;  but  adds  that,  "  on  the  other 
side,  they  arc  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted." (Essay  viii.)  On  the  principle 
of  the  two  mites,  the  benevolence  of 
the  married  is  more  valuable,  and  af- 
fords a  stronger  example,  since  it  in- 
volves a  sacrifice.  Nor  did  celibacy 
secure  ecclesiastics  from  the  charge  of 
accumulation ;  so  far  from  it,  the  terra 
nepotism  has  been  naturalised  into 
modern  languages,  to  express  their 
care  in  providing  for  their  relatives, 
even  where  "  the  claims  of  nature  and 
of  common  justice"  were  not  as  ad- 
missible. 

Mr.  Berington  concedes  (p.  346) 
that  the  Reformation  was  the  source 
44  of  partial  good,"  and  that  44  the 
cause  of  literature  was  eventually  be- 
nefited." But  he  has  sold  this  con- 
cession dearly,  by  making  the  passage 
where  it  occurs  an  attack  on  that 
great  event.  Admitting  the  religious 
grievances  of  the  15th  century,  he 
owns  that  "it  would  have  been  well 
had  these  complaints  been  patiently 
heard  and  wisely  redressed ;  but  he 
argues,  that  44  though  no  such  revolu- 
tion as  ha3  been  called  the  Reformation 
had  intervened  ....  wo  should  have 
seen  abuses  corrected,  ignorance  dis- 
pelled, rights  maintained,'  — which  may 
fairly  be  doubted.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basil  (to  use  his  own  words  at  p.  317) 
was  an  unfavourable  omen;  nor  did 
the  prospect  brighten  in  the  next  age, 
for  the  Italy  of  the  Medicis  was  also 
that  of  the  Borgias,  and  religion 
shrank  to  the  lowest  ebb,  while  learn- 
ing was  at  the  highest  flow.  So  san- 
guine an  anticipation  of  spontaneous 
reform  is  scarcely  warranted  by  human 
nature,  and  certainly  not  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  What,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  unfavourable  than  the  boast 


of  Antonio  Pucci,  the  orator  of  the 
ninth  Session  of  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council,  that  opposition  was  now  at 
an  end  ( Jam  mmo  reclamat,  nulhi* 
obsixtit),  since  in  such  a  state  of 
things  the  necessity  for  reform  is  soon 
forgotten  ?  And  when  it  was  felt, 
from  "  the  combustion  blown  up  by 
the  breath  of  a  Saxon  friar,"  not  only 
was  Adrian  VI.  overborne  in  his  at- 
tempts to  meet  it,  but  the  demand  for 
a  council  was  eluded  in  every  possible 
way.  Paul  IV.  put  into  the  index  his  own 
draft  of  reforms  ;  and  Pole,  another  of 
the  commissioners,  accepted  the  very 
pluralities  he  had  reported  against  in 
that  character.  A  letter  of  Manrique, 
one  of  the  Spanish  bishops  at  the 
council  of  Trent  in  1 551,  to  Granvelle, 
refutes  the  supposition,  by  calling  in 
lay  assistance  to  the  cause  of  reform. 
44  Quant  a  la  Reformation,  nous  avons 
grand  besoin  que  sa  majeste  nous 
appule,  et  qu'elie  agisse  efficacement 
aupres  du  Pape  et  des  Peres  du  concile. 
Si  cela  nous  manque,  on  ne  rera£diera 
que  fort  superficiellement  aux  abus. 
Le  mauvais  levain  qui  restera,  ne 
manquera  pas  de  causer  la  meme  cor- 
ruption. Les  Presidens  du  concile  ne 
font  paroitre  ni  zele,  ni  cmpressement 
pour  la  reformation  du  clerge  .... 
Les  eveques  sont  fort  aflligez  de  ce 
qu'on  les  eooute  d'un  air  si  chagrin 
quand  ils  parlent  de  reformation." 
(Le  Vassor's  Vargas,  1699,  p.  158.) 
Even  the  task  of  a  reformer  was  per- 
sonally dangerous,  for  the  life  of  Bor- 
romeo  was  attempted  by  the  refractory 
Umiliati. 

Mr.  Berington  anticipates  that  in 
our  land  the  monasteries  would  have 
been  44  made  the  asylums,  not  of 
monkish  indolence,  but  of  studious 
ease,  modest  worth,  and  Christian 
philanthropy  "  (p.  347)  ;  but  Erasmus 
was  not  so  confident,  for  he  says,  that 
for  the  most  part  the  monks  were  in- 
tolerable, and  incorrigible,  except  by 
hard  measures.*  Borromeo  laments, 
in  a  plaintive  hymn,  that  when  the 
nuns  wept,  it  was  for  the  death  of 
Adonis ;  the  point  of  which  allusion 
must  be  sought    in   the  notes  on 

Ezekiel  (c.  viii.  14),  or  on  Milton's 

• 

*  Mult  is  in  locis  dure  tractati  sunt 
monachi  ;  verum  plerique  cum  sint  into- 
lerabiles,  alia  tamcn  ratione  corrlgi  non 
possunt.    (Ep.  757.) 
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Paradise  Lost  (b.  i.  1.  453).  Mr.  diciousness,  and  earnestness  of  the 
Berington  argues,  tbat  the  arts  would  writer,  would  rightfully  demand.  We 
have  Kept  possession  of  our  temples,  must,  however,  extract  a  short  view 
but  so  too  would  the  fraudulent  relics,  of  the  general  principle  from  the  pre- 
face, advising  our  readers  to  supply 


for  themselves  all  we  are  obliged  to 
omit. 


witn  a  perpetual  encouragemeut  af- 
forded to  such  impostures ;  and  the 
alleged  advantage  to  the  arts  would 
have  been  balanced  bv  the  crippling  .« It  ia  anowed|  M  }ndeed  it  cannot  be 
of ^literature  through  the  expurgatory  denied,  tbat  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  must  needs  have  taken 


index.  The  monasteries  might  have 
been  preserved,  but  the  precedent  for 
their  destruction,  it  should  be  remem- 


placc  as  events  before  the  Church  in  its 
full  constitution  and  privileges  could  be 
founded.  It  is  allowed,  both  as  a  fact 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  former  po- 
sition, that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  be- 


bered,  was  set  by  Wolsey;  while  if 
they  had  remained,  religion  on  the 
most  favourable  supposition  would 

have  undergone  a  process  of  absorp-  ft*  tho,  V™  *T  ^        X  ft  ^ 
•         t   r  A'tr  •  i  t ti tit  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  (  hurdi) 

Uon  instead  of  diiTusion,  withdrawing   of  g  f      tive  kind  not  intcnded  t0  take 

the  disposable  piety  from  the  comrau-  effecf  0£  iD8titution8  and  powerg  until 

mty,  instead  ol  acting  upon  it  as  the  after  the  wenti  had  teken  place>   lt  is 

salt  of  the  earth.  >V  about  deepening  0ften  snown  in  separate  instances,  that 

the  shade  of  the  picture,  or  extending  particular  sayings  of  our  Lord  subsequent 

it  over  a  wider  period,  it  is  plain  tbat  to  his  Resurrection  were  the  fulfilments, 

the  great    corrective,    so    far  as  it  or  if  I  may  so  call  them  the  enactments,  of 

availed,  was  the  pressure  of  necessity ;  things  promised  in  his  earlier  teaching ;  or, 

while  of  course,  if  the  fact  of  reform,  "bat  is  the  same  thing,  that  words  spoken 

without  such  a  pressure,  is  doubtful,  jn  th*  e*fUer  t*«chin*  of  Christ,  waited 

«o  dilate  favourably^  it*  character  J^"-"-*-  SZZfVTt 

usual  to  regard  the  power  imparted  to  the 
Apostles  by  the  breath  of  Christ,  as  re- 
corded in  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  John, 
as  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  Kith  and 
18th  chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  So  we 
there  is  no  regular  substitute,  and  are  taught  tbat  the  institution  of  holy 
from  which,  if  the  reader  uses  some  baptism  was  reserved  till  after  the  Re- 
discrimination,  much  may  be  gathered,  surrection,  that  it  naught  be  understood 
The  volume  is  elegantly  got  up ;  ^at  the  grace  of  regeneration  had  been 
and  though  the  type  is  not  always  W0D  *  thc  Resurrection^ 
correct,  some  of  the  oversights  may  Then  the  author  argues,  that,  if  the 
be  traced  to  thc  original  edition.  The  institution  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of 
editor  does  not  often  appear ;  indeed  the  remission  of  sins  owe  their  par- 
it  seems  that  he  has  not  claimed  the  ticular  force  to  their  having  taken 
full  extent  of  his  additional  notes,  for  place  after  the  Resurrection,  then  we 
some,  which  are  undistinguished  by    may  inquire  whether  the  other  sayings 


can  only  mislead. 

Still  we  are  glad,  upon  the  whole, 
to  part  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Be- 
rington, and  to  accept  the  republica- 
tion of  his  work,  as  of  one  for  which 


any  mark,  arc  evidently  supplied  by 
himself. 


The  Sayings  of  the  great  Forty  Days 
between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension,  &'c.  in  four  Sermons.  By 
S.  Moberiey,  D.C.L.  Sfc.  Head 
Master  of  Winchester  School, 
WE  have  read  this  volume  with 


may  i 

spoken  after  the  Resurrection  may 
not  for  the  same  reason  have  equally 
important  bearings  ;  and  it  is  to  these 
sayings  of  our  Lord  that  we  are  to 
look  for  "  an  outline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven."  The  older  Scriptures 
will  be  summed  up  in  these  great  say- 
ings ;  and  the  later  apostolic  writings 
will  supply  the  inspired  commentary 


very  great  satisfaction,  for  the  very  on  these  sayings  themselves, 

able  manner  in  which  the  argument  is  The  subject  is  divided  into  five  dis- 

treated,  and  for  the  growing  interest  courses,  the  Things  of  the  Kingdom — 

we  feel  in  the  subject  as  it  proceeds;  the  Royalty,  Delegation  and  Presence — 

but  we  really  cannot  give,   in  any  the  Pastoral  Office — the  Sacred  Name 

compass  we  can  command,  such  an  — the  Privileges  of  the  Baptized.  The 

analysis  of  its  contents  as  the  weight  great  sayings  of  the  forty  days  are 

of  the  matter,  and  the  learning,  ju-  summed  up,  p.  11  to  17,  and  a  sum* 
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mary  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  casual  and  personal  sayings,  is 
given  at  p.  18 — 19,  which  lorui  the 
subject-matter  of  the  discourses.  At 
p.  37  we  meet  with  a  very  judicious 
and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the 
mysterious  words,  44  Touch  me  not,  for 
I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 
Further,  at  p.  67,  we  meet  with  an 
able  exposition  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  name  of  God,  as  given  in  the  great 
baptismal  words ;  of  Die  reverence  it  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  its  gradual 
revelation ;  and  its  full  publication 
after  the  Resurrection.  At  p.  77,  &c. 
the  reader  will  find  instructive  re- 
murks  on  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the 
Aj>ostles,  as  distinguished  from  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
on  the  Apostles  creed  as  acknowledged 
by  the  Church,  as  the  genuine  sum- 
mary of  all  great  and  fundamental 
truths  as  taught  by  the  Apostles.  The 
second  ecclesiastical  enlargement  of 
the  same  great  doctrine  is  the  Nicene 
Creed;  and  the  third  and  last,  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  Since  then, 
the  universal  Church  knows  no  creeds. 

We  have  now  only  to  mcution  with 
the  highest  praise  the  disquisition  on 
the  nature  of  faith,  as  given  in  the 
5th  discourse  (p.  87),  and  particularly 
on  the  two  senses  of  it,  which  belong 
to  the  present  subject, — 1.  Mere  be- 
lief ;  2.  Christian  virtue, — where  some 
most  admirable  observations  will  be 
found,  and  such  as,  if  attended  to  and 
received,  might  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  giving  a  clear  and  steady 
light  to  a  subject  so  misunderstood  and 
perplexed,  and  yet  such  a  favourite 
subject  to  the  half-informed,  who,  in 
the  utter  confusion  of  their  ideiis, 
and  misapplication  of  their  language, 
cannot  see  how  far  they  have  lost  their 
way. 

The  past  and  prospective  Extension  of 
the  Gospel  by  Missions^  fyc.  considered 
in  Eight  Lectures  ( Bampton ).  By 
A.  Grant,  D.C.L. 

FROM  accidental  circumstances  we 
have  been  late  in  our  perusal  of  this 
volume,  but  it  has  well  paid  the  atten- 
tion we  have  bestowed  on  it,  by  the  clear, 
ample,  and  masterly  view  of  the  import- 
ant subject  on  which  it  treats.  Every 
church  must  be  missionary ;  for,  having 
received  the  truth,  it  is  bound  to  ex- 
tend it :  but  the  moment  it  commences 


its  useful  and  divinely-commissioned 
progress,  that  moment  its  difficulties 
commence.  In  the  first  place  its  means 
are  very  limited ;  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  one  whole  and  entire  body, 
but  divided  in  itself,  and  broken  up 
into  parties  entert  aining  different  views, 
and,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
results,  using  very  opposite  means. 
Some  missionaries  are  under  episcopal 
authority,  and  some  under  self-con- 
stituted and  secular  bodies  and  boards, 
and  some  are  under  little  authority  at 
all.  Then,  a^ain,  these  same  mission- 
aries, appearing  to  commence  their 
sacred  office  in  single-mindedness,  and 
truth,  and  zeal, — when  they  feel  by 
distance  removed  from  the  ceutril  au- 
thority, from  the  parent  society, 

And  half  the  convex  globe  shall  roll  between, 

often  put  off  their  sacred  character  as 
they  would  their  sacred  garments,  be- 
come worldly  men,  merchants,  traders, 
landjobbers.    One  of  these  apostate 

Sriests,  sent  out  by  the  Missionary 
ocicty,  has,  instead  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  setting  a  pattern  of 
Christian  heavenly  -  mindedness  to 
the  poor,  blind,  and  ignorant  heathens, 
been  employed  in  circumventing 
them,  and  getting  possession  of  their 
land,  till  he  has  absolutely  secured 
to  himself  the  enormous  quantity  of 
40,000  acres !  Others  of  this  ungodly 
race,  having  had  smaller  appetites, 
have  been  content  with  15,000,  10,000, 
or  even  5,000  acres  each.  Forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  safely  and  snugly 
secured  to  himself  by  a  man  sent  out 
by  the  charily  of  a  society,  clothed,  fed, 
and  transmitted  there  by  pious  contri- 
butions !*  Shade  of  St.  Xavier,  listen 
to  this!  Spirit  of  Swarz  rise  from 
thy  holy  grave,  and  rebuke  the  ungodly 
sinner  I  Why,  the  poor  benighted 
New  Zealand  chief  is  a  more  enlight- 
ened man  than  this !  Talk  of  a  Church 
Discipline  Act  !  Get  an  Act  which 
shall  reach  such  a  terra  Jilius  as  this, 
and  make  him  disgorge  his  unrighteous 
prey.  Unless  we  have  a  different  race 
of  missionaries  than  these,  the  societies 
had  better  close  their  books  and  wait 
for  more  propitious  times.  Every 
missionary  who  thus  traffics  in  land, 
who  cheats,  swindles,  cozens,  cajoles, 


44  The  names  of  these  missionary  squires 
are  given  in  the  volume. 
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the  poor  natives  out  of  their  rightful 
patrimony,  and  settles  himself  as  an  in- 
dependent antarctic  landlord,  and  puts 
off  (as  we  are  told  they  do)  his  sacred 
robe  of  office,  and  becomes  a  Tasmanian 
or  Zealand ian  squire,  that  man  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  evil  with  as  lavish  a 
hand  as  we  can  conceive.  Incalculable 
is  the  mischief  he  is  perpetrating;  and, 
from  the  very  volume  before  us,  we 
find  absolutely  tables  drawn  out  of 
the  possessions  acquired  by  these  rich 
sons  of  mammon,  in  a  land  to  which 
they  were  sent  expressly  to  spread  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  preach  self- 
denial,  humility,  charity,  and  to  show 
themselves  examples  of  men  who  had 
given  up  .all  for  the  cross  of  Christ. 
We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Grant  for 
having  brought  these  flagitious  cases 
openly  before  us,  and  for  having  given 
us  the  names  of  the  holy  criminals. 
Nor  can  we  in  sufficient  terms  express 
our  indignation  when  we  reflect  that 
the  very  money  gathered  slowly  from 
the  slender  stores  of  the  widow,  and  the 
accumulated  pittances  of  the  poor,  have 
been  employed  by  the  faithless  hands  to 
which  they  have  been  entrusted  for 
personal  aggrandisement  and  carnal 
concupiscence.  Every  such  missionary 
is  at  once  an  apostate  and  a  traitor. 

We  have  been  turning  from  the  book 
before  us,  because  we  incidentally  came 
across  an  abuse  at  which  our  feelings 
and  our  reason  at  once  revolted.  But 
in  returning  to  the  volume  we  must  ex- 
press the  great  satisfaction  with  which 
we  have  gone  through  its  careful  and  in- 
teresting pages,  and  how  instructed  we 
have  been  with  the  very  satisfactory 
view  of  the  subject  which  it  gives. 
After  three  introductory  lectures,  the 
fourth  enters  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospel  before  the  Re- 
formation, including  a  view  of  the  old 
Nestorian  missions.  In  the  fifth  lecture 
the  missions  since  the  Reformation  are 
brought  in  review,  particularly  those 
of  the  Jesuits  to  the  East ;  and  then 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  are  considered  and  ani- 
madverted on.  After  that  follows  a 
view  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  and 
other  voluntary  associations.  In  the 
seventh  lecture  the  author  unfolds 
the  principles  needed  for  the  Church 
to  act  as  a  body,  and  the  defect}  of  all 
private  associations ;  and  the  last  and 
eighth  reviews  the  prospects  and  en- 


couragements of  our  missionary  enter- 
prises, and  particularly  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  code  of  missionary  instruc- 
tions to  secure  their  safe  and  success- 
ful operation. 

And  now  we  wish  for  this  interesting 
and  very  instructive  volume  that  we 
could  support  our  opinion  by  sufficient 
quotations,  but  that  is  impossible  ;  but 
one  extract  we  must  make,  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
connected  with  our  missionary  efforts  : 

"  One  object  seems  uppermost  in  their 
mind, — to  depreciate,  to  decry,  to  exhibit 
a  cold  malicious  pleasure  in  under-rating 
all  that  has  been  done  or  is  doing  by  others 
than  themselves.  Fresh  schemes  have  of 
late  been  devised  by  that  Church,  avow, 
edly  to  imitate  and  oppose  the  exertions 
of  some  Protestant  bodies ;  while,  not  in 
our  country  alone,  but  iu  our  colonies,  a 
precise,  studied,  and  untiring  effort  is 
making  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  our 
own  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  ;  and 
it  has  been  thought  politic,  if  not  m^e. 
nuous,  even  in  official  documents,  so  to 
represent  the  missionary  labours  of  other 
bodies  as  if  no  success  had  attended  their 
steps,  as  if  the  converts  thus  brought  to  a 
confession  of  Christ  were  composed  merely 
of  apostates  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
were  of  ill  characters,  and  swayed  by  mer- 
cenary motives.  With  this  representation 
is  of  course  contrasted  a  specious  exhi- 
bition of  the  missions  of  Rome,  an  osten- 
tatious parade  of  numbers  is  made,  and 
the  Divine  sanction  to  that  Church  and 
system  is  thence  inferred.  But  neither 
will  this  argument  be  allowed,  any  more 
than  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  advanced  and 
maintained.  Numbers  are  no  test  of  truth ; 
numbers  may  be  gained  by  error  even 
more  readily  than  by  the  severity  of  a 
sound  faith;  and,  though  expansiveness 
is  one  mark  of  the  true  Church,  perma- 
nency is  a  surer  one.  Nor,  whatever  wis- 
dom we  may  willingly  recognise  and  desire 
to  imitate  in  the  methods  and  managements 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in 
its  enterprise  too  ;  however  we  may  sym- 
pathise whenever  within  its  own  limits  it 
has  conveyed  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  savage  heart,  turning  it  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  God,  can  we  do  else  than 
repudiate  them  when  we  find  these  methods 
unjustifiable  and  profane,  and  subversive 
of  the  true  idea  and  constitution  of  Christ's 
Church,  when  we  find  the  converts 
lapsing  into  apostacy,  or  falling  back  into 
an  idolatrous  and  half-paganiaed  Chris- 
tianity. Nor  need  we  be  greatly  moved 
by  the  taunt  at  the  popular  arts  by  which, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  missionary  cause 
has  been  advocated  and  its  funds  recruited, 
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even  within  our  own  Church,  when  we 
find  their  places  supplied  in  the  Roman 
system  by  indulgences  dispensed,  and  ac- 
curately proportioned  to  the  prayers  and 
contributions  of  the  subscribers." 

We  recommend  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention the  observations  at  p.  176,  &c. 
on  the  causes  of  the  devotion  with 
which  the  members  of  the  Koinish 
Church  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
most  arduous  enterprises  of  missionary 
labour;  and  p.  184,  on  the  charge 
made  by  the  Roinish  Church  against 
the  system  and  results  of  our  mission- 
ary labours,  with  the  misrepresenta- 
tions accompanying  it ;  again  p.  243, 
on  the  altered  character  of  modern 
paganism. 

Memoir  of  the  Naval  Life  and  Services 
of  Admiral  Sir  P.  Burham.  By  his 
Nephew  Captain  A.  Murray. 
THIS  biography  of  a  very  eminent 
naval  officer  is  written,  just  as  it  should 
be,  in  a  clear,  simple,  unaffected  narra- 
tive ;  evincing  the  author's  esteem  for 
the  memory,  and  regard  for  the  fame, 
of  his  relation,  but  without  any  unjust 
partiality  or  faulty  exaggeration.  We 
cannot  afford  room  for  an  abridgment 
of  a  work  which  in  itself  is  not  at  all 
larger  than  the  subject  requires ;  but 
we  must  make  a  selection  from  one  or 
two  interesting  events.  In  1762  Mr. 
Durham  joined  Admiral  Kcmpenfelt 
in  the  Royal  George ;  and  the  account 
of  the  remarkable  and  melancholy 
event — the  sinking  of  that  shin  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour-— is  given  in  a 
fuller  and  clearer  statement  than  we 
were  previously  acquainted  with. 

44  She  was  under  orders  to  sail  for  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  During  her  last  cruize 
Bhe  had  made  rather  more  water  than 
usual,  and,  after  a  short  survey,  the  car- 
penters discovered  a  leak,  and  they  stopped 
it.  It  was  likewise  observed  that  the  pipe 
which  admitted  the  water  into  the  hold  for 
cleansing  the  ship  was  out  of  repair.  This 
pipe  is  usually  placed  about  three  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  remove 
the  old  pipe,  therefore,  and  to  insert  a 
new  one,  it  became  necessary  to  heel  the 
Royal  George  on  one  side,  so  as  to  raise 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe  out  of  the  water. 
This  operation  brought  the  larboard  port- 
hole sills  even  with  the  water.  A  lighter 
came  on  the  lower  side  of  the  ship,  and 
put  her  cargo  of  rum  on  board,  the  weight 
of  which,  with  that  of  the  men  engaged  in 
hoisting  the  casks,  caused  the  Royal  George 
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to  heel  considerably  more,  and  brought 
the  lower  deck  port~hole*  under  water, 
which  now  dashed  in  such  quantities  to 
the  hold  that  she  began  gradually  to  settle 
down.  The  carpenter  twice  warned  the 
first  lieutenant  (Sandon)  of  the  danger  the 
ship  was  in,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  him, 
and  delayed  giving  the  order  to  right  the 
ship  till  it  was  too  tate  ;  and  a  slight  breeze 
springing  up,  heeled  her  completely  on  her 
broadside,  when  guns,  shot ,and  everything 
moveable,  felt  to  leeward,  and  rendered  it 
an  impossibility  to  right  Iter.  She  sank 
almost  immediately.  The  watch  on  deck, 
consisting  of  230  men.  were  saved  by  run- 
ning up  the  rigging,  and  were  taken  off  by 
the  boats  which  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  which  likewise  succeeded  in  picking 
up  about  seventy,  who  had  escaped  by 
swimmine.  Amongst  the  latter  were  the 
captain,  Waghorn,  and  two  acting  lieute- 
nants, Durham  and  Richardson.  By  thia 
calamity  about  900  persons  met  with  a 
watery  grave,  among  whom  was  the  brave 
old  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  who  at  the  time 
was  sitting  writing  in  his  cabin.  He  was 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  a?e.  When  the 
Royal  George  settled  down  finally  the 
masts  stood  nearly  upright,  the  cap  of  her 
bowsprit  appeared  above  water,  and  the 
admiral's  flag  remained  flying  at  the  mizen- 
topmast  head,"  &c. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  during  Colo- 
nel Pasley's  operations  in  1841  a  relic 
of  the  wreck  was  discovered,  which  Sir 
P.  Durham  identified  as  having  been 
his  property.  It  is  a  stamp  ne  em- 
ployed for  marking  his  books,  linen, 
&c.  The  types  were  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, though  they  had  been  in  the 
great  deep  for  nearly  60  years. 

In  1795  he  took  over  part  of  the  Qui- 
beron  Bay  expedition ;  and  it  appears 
from  his  statement  that  the  failure  of 
that  expedition  was  entirely  ow  ing  to  the 
neglect  and  incompetency  of  the  royalist 
forces ;  for,  when  Captain  Durham  went 
on  shore,  after  a  few  days  had  elapsed, 
to  sec  what  state  the  royalists  were  in 
for  defence,  "  they  were  astonished  on 
finding  everything  in  the  greatest  state 
of  confusion ;  all  the  materiel  having 
been  tossed  on  shore,  without  any 
order  or  precaution.  The  French  officers 
were  playing  cards  and  smoking, 
wholly  unconcerned  in  anything  that 
was  going  on."  The  Presque-ile,  pro- 
perly fortified  with  1,000  men,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon,  might  have  been 
defended  against  a  whole  French  army ; 
and  yet  in  the  night  following  the  re- 
publicans crossed  the  isthmus  at  low 
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water,  took  possession  of  everything,  love  the  stage,  and  who  altogether  ea- 
and  in  a  few  moments,  for  want  of  com-    chew  Pope's  line, 

HU2ra*S±^ iLz    "■»-  -  1  -  '■*»»  -  «— 

wascompletelyfrustrated;  allthcflower  ^  7rho' like  *he  *u,thor'  can  g?  back 
of  the  French  nobility  perished,  and  5 
many  thousand  men  lost  their  lives. 
In  1805  he  was  in  the  engagement 
with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  and  his  account 
of  the  circumstance  that  led  to  the 
memorable  court  martial  is  thus  given. 
After  the  capture  of  the  two  ships  St. 
Raphael  and  El  Firme, 


"  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  Captain 
Durham  was  ordered  to  keep  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  take  his  station  between 
the  two  fleets,  which  he  did,/u//y  expecting 
that  the  action  would  be  renewed.  He 
made  the  signal  to  Sir  R.  Calder,  '  You 
can  weather  the  enemy.'  No  movement 
followed.  The  enemy  now  commenced 
drawing  off,  and  hii  next  signal  was,  1  The 
enemy  increase  their  distance.'  He  then 
mad£  the  last  signal,  '  Am  I  to  keep  sight 
of  the  enemy  ?'  to  which  the  admiral  an- 
swered by  recalling  the  Defiance  to  her 
station  in  the  line,  upon  which  Captain 
Durham  called  his  officers,  and  told  them 
to  be  particular  in  their  journals,  as  that 
was  not  the  last  they  would  hear  of  that 
affair.  When  Admiral  Villeneure  was 
captured  the  following  year,  and  was 
brought  aboard  the  Euryalus,  he  said  to 
Captain  Durham,  '  Sir,  were  you  in  Sir 
R.  C  a  Kiev's  action  ?'  The  captain  replied 
that  he  was,  and  had  commanded  the  ship 
that  first  descried  the  fleet,  and  had  re- 
mained there  for  four  or  five  hours,  till 
Sir  R.  Calder  came  up.  Villeneuve  sighed 
and  said,  '  I  wish  Sir  Robert  and  I  had 
fought  it  out  on  that  day  ;  he  would  not 

be  in  his  present  situation,  nor  I  in 

» »» 


At  p.  100  is  a  list  of  the  ships  Sir  P. 
Durham  took  with  his  own  ship,  besides 
being  present  in  fleet  engagements, 
which  amount  in  number  to  20,  in- 
cluding one  80-gun  and  one  74 ;  and 
he  took  or  destroyed  above  50  sail  of 
merchantmen;  and  it  is  remarked  as 
singular  that,  though  the  youngest  ad- 
miral  of  that  time,  he  had  never  been 
under  the  command  of  any  other  flag- 
at  sea. 


The  old  Playgoer.    By  William 
Robton. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
amusing,  and  well-written  narratives 
we  are  acquainted  with.    To  U9.  who 

Own.  Maq.  Yol.  XXVI. 


and  Miss  Farren,  and  who  have  con- 
versed with  Barrymore,  and  travelled 
with  Suett  (why  is  there  no  recollection 
of  him  ?^ ;  who  have  seen  Quick,  and 
dined  with  Munden :  to  our  eyes,  we 
say,  as  we  read,  the  forms  of  our  es- 
teemed and  departed  stage-friends 
appear  to  revive,  and  we  behold  them 
ail  once  more  in  full  costume,  in  active 
movement,  with  their  eyes  and  mouths 
overflowing  with  fun  and  laughter. 
Dicky  Suett,  in  his  usual  treble,  squeak- 
ing out  "  La !"  Barrymore,  cutting  his 
syllables  apart  from  each  other,  as  with 
a  knife;  Munden,  hobbling  off  the 
stage  with  his  left  arm  on  nis  back, 
and  his  mouth  twisted  to  his  ear,  as 
he  cried  out  "Ras-cal!"  and  Lewis, 
with  his  little  cane  tapping  his  well- 
polished  boots,  the  most  mercurial  of 
fops,  the  most  agile  and  ubiquitous  of 
men.  Recollecting  all  this  and  a  great 
deal  more,  as  if  all  the  intervening 
time  had  been  a  blank,  in  the  freshness 
of  its  reality,  we  cannot  but  feel  de- 
lighted that  one  still  more  acquainted 
with  the  drama  than  ourselves  has 
enriched  the  solitary  treasure  of  our 
recollections  with  the  additions  of  his 
own.  And,  as  we  never  go  to  plays 
now,  except  on  some  stray  evening 
when  Miss  Julia  Bennet  personifies 
Thalia  herself,  as  we  prefer  our  Shak- 
spere  in  the  closet,  and  do  not  break 
our  hearts  when  Messrs.  Macready 
and  C.  Kean  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  we  shall  propose  to  turn 
our  study  into  a  small  private  theatre, 
like  that  in  Dean  Street, — with  this 
difference  only,  that  ours  will  be  purely 
imaginative, — and,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Robson's  volume,  go  seriatim  over 
all  the  tragic  and  comic  dramas  that 
we,  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  pit,  when 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty, 
beheld  in  delight  too  great  for  criti- 
cism. We  remember  that  at  twenty  we 
thought  John  Kemble  without  excep- 
tion the  greatest  of  all  human  beings. 
We  used,  as  we  passed  his  door  in  Great 
Russell  Street  to  take  off  our  hat  in 
respect;  when  we  met  him  on  horseback 
we  stood  fixed  in  awe  and  astonishment : 
but  when  the  late  Mr.  Heber 
20 
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duccd  us  to  him  in  Leigh's  sale-room,  enliven  the  party  with  a  song  or  story; 

and  when  he  was  explaining  the  cause  but  the  person  appointed  to  ask  him — 

of  the  disease  of  which  Lord  Molvillc  we  think  his  name  was  Williams — was 

died,— uttering,  in ^  the  voice  of  Rolla,  the  most  decided  determined  stam- 

"  I  understand  it  is  an  ossification  of  merer  that  was  ever  heard  and  not 

the  vessels  of  the  heart," — we  felt  the  understood ;  and  when  Mumlcn  got 

honour  of  such  an  address  to  us  (ma,  up  to  thank  us  for  the  invitation,  and 

so  insignificant  a  creature  as  to  be  as-  commencing  as  he  did  in  describing 

touishcd  how  we  were  allowed  to  listen  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  who 

to  him,)  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  communicated  the  message,  and  his 

our  exulting  conversation  for  months  perfect  incapacity  of  understanding 

afterwards.   Another  event  is  fixed  what  he  possibly  came  about,  or  what 


firmly  on  our  youthful  memory,  so  that 
evening  age  lias  not  effaced  a  stroke 
of  it.  As  we  were  walking  down 
Great  Portland  Street,  about  2  o'clock, 
we  encountered  Charles  Keinblc  and 


he  inten  ded  to  say,  and  then  repeated 
in  Mr.  Williams's  manner,  "I-I  a-a-am 
de-de-de-pu-pu-pu-pu-te-te-ted,"  Sic. 
it  was  one  of  the  richest  scenes  of 
comic  humour  ever  witnessed,  and 


his  bride  (Miss  De  Camp)  the  day  enioyed  as  much  by  the  unfortunate 

after  the  marriage,  in  a  green  curricle  subject  of  it  as  by  any  other, 

(which  curricle  we  hope  is  still  as  Of  our  acquaintance  with  the  female 

green  in  reality  as  it  is  in  our  memory),  performers,  we  believe,  it  is  most  polite 

in  all  the  exuberance  of  nuptial  happi-  not  to  boast.    Our  latest  triumphs  in 


ness.  What  an  event  !  When,  vears 
after,  we  handed  her  down  to  dinner, 
and  sat  by  her  side,  it  was  not  with 
half  the  triumph,  for  the  splendours 
of  the  youthful  imagination  had  faded 
away.  But  who  would  not  envy  us  a 
tete-d-tMe  with  Dicky  Suett  in  the 
Brighton  coach,  till  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  Cock  at  Sutton  (we  think  that 
was  his  abiding  bostelrie),  when  "  La ! 
oh!  oh  dear!  la!"  soou  called  the 
favourite  Dame  Quiekly  to  help  him 
in  ?  To  our  hands,  at  the  White  Horse, 
Fetter  Lane,  did  the  King  in  Hamlet 
(we  mean,  of  course,  Mr.  Barrymore) 
entrust  his  eldest  son,  then  going  for 
the  first  time  as  a  midshipman  to  join 
his  ship  at  Yarmouth.  We  promised 
the  royal  Dane  that  we  would,  as  he 
was  a  living  man,  though  a  few  nights 
before  we  had  seen  him  thrust  through 
the  body  by  John  Kemble  with  a  tin 
sword.  Are  not  these,  things  to  be 
proud  of  f  We  were  at  Munden's 
farewell  night.  We  saw  him  in  his 
last  Cockletop ;  we  heard  the  last  note 
of  the  dying  swan.  How  we  used  to 
linger  as  we  passed  his  villa  door  at 
the  foot  of  Ilighgate  Hill!  Mr. 
Af nutlet* :  the  letters  were  large — suit- 
able for  a  man  of  public  character — 


but  nothing 
and  here,  we 


Here  he  dwelt ; 
« -lit: ve,  he  had  a  choice 


that  way  have  been  riding  with  Mrs. 
Glover  in  the  Chelsea  omnibus,  and 
admiring  her  perfect  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  with  the  Jacas,  and  Jems, 
and  Bills,  and  other  such  gentlemen 
who  condescend  to  stand  behind  in 
all  kinds  of  indescribable  dress  and 
manner,  with  a  side  coat-pocket  filled 
with  sixpences  and  shillings,  solely  for 
public  accommodation,  and  quite  dis- 
interestedly. 

But,  like  sexagenarians,  we  have 
been  gossiping  over  our  favourite 
stories,  in  all  the  garrulousness  of 
senility,  instead  of  acquainting  our 
readers  with  the  much  more  valuable 
and  curious  records  in  the  volume  be* 
fore  us ;  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  begin, 
— our  space  is  filled, — and  we  must 
leave  a  very  delightful  book  to  tell 
its  own  story.  The  author  resolves 
the  inferiority  of  the  present  stage  to 
that  of  his  day  to  the  two  following 
causes:  fir*%\  to  the  greater  number 
of  theatres;  secotully,  to  a  diseased 
state  of  public  taste,  satisfied  with  no- 
thing but  meretricious  ornament.  We 
think  a  third  should  be  added:  the 
neglect  of  the  stage  by  the  higher 
ranks,  whose  tastes  are  changed,  ami 
whose  hours  are  incompatible  with 
those  of  the  theatre.  The  aristocracy 
frequent  the  Opera  and  the  French 
plays,  and  go  nowhere  else.  And 
further,  novels  (which  are  dramas  in 


and  select  collection  of  old  prints  and 
drawings.   We  only  once  saw  him— 

the  inimitable — in  private  company,  prose  and  narrative)  have  taken  the 
It  was  a  small  party  of  friends  at  the  place  of  plays  as  a  literary  amusement. 
Freemasons'.   Munden  was  o>ked  to    Scott,  Bulwer,  Hook,  Trollop?,  Pick- 
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of  sending  an 


ens,  form  the  public  taste,  iustead  of 
Cibber,  Cumberland,  O'Keefc,  She- 
ridan, and  Colman.  People,  instead 
of  going  out  to  see  a  play,  stay  at 
home  and  read  a  novef.  A  novelist 
was  a  rare  character  when  a  play- 
wright was  a  common  one.  And  the 
last,  but  j)erhaps  not  the  least  influ- 
ential, cause  may  be,  that  we  have  no 
writers  of  good  comedies  or  tragedies. 
Plenty  of  tragedies  are  published,  a 
lew  of  which  may  be  read,  but  hardly 
one  acted ;  and  as  for  a  good  new 
comedy,  witness  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Webster's  liberality,  who  might  well 
say, 

«•  Shake  not  your  Gory  locks  on  me  !" 


Authentic  Account  of  the  Occujxttion  of 
Carlisle  in  1743  by  Prince  Charles 
FAwanl  Stuart.  Edited  by  George 
Gill  Mounsey.    8vo.  pp.  270. 

THIS  is  a  substantial  and  well- 
digested  historical  narrative,  chiefly 
founded  upon  the  contemporary  dhu-y 
and  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  John 
Waugh,  D.C.L.,  who  was  an  influential 
supporter  of  Protestant  principles  and 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  in  Carlisle,  and 
the  son  of  John  tvaugh,  who  had  been 
Bishop  of  that  see.  Dr.  Waugh  kept 
a  constant  watch  on  the  machinations 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  he  communicated 
the  information  he  obtained  to  Dr. 
Bettesworth,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  in 
London,  and  it  is  believed  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  His  letters  to  the  former 
have  been  preserved.  Those  to  the 
minister,  which  are  not  at  present 
forthcoming,  possibly  contained  still 
more  important  particulars ;  and  the 
editor  of  this  volume  asserts  that,  "  If 
this  had  met  with  so  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  as  to 
have  induced  the  despatch  of  a  single 
regiment  to  Carlisle,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  city  would  have  been 
held  lor  the  Kin-,  the  irruption  of  the 
Highlanders  into  England  arrested, 
and  much  danger,  misery,  and  confu- 
sion prevented."  So  blind  was  the 
government  to  the  impending  attack, 
that  when  the  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison, Colonel  Durand,  made  applica- 
tion for  the  reinforcement  of  500  men, 
who  were  on  their  march  from  Ireland, 
the  Secretary  at  "War  replied  that  Car- 
lisle was  not,  or  could  not  be,  of  con- 
gruence euough  to  put  the  govern- 


ment to  the  charge 
express  on  purjxise. 

"  Carlisle  not  worth  the  expense  of  an 
express — say  j£50  !  .  .  It  is  therefore  not 
too  much  to  say  that  for  the  sake  of  a 
£h0  matter  at  the  outside,  the  government 
in  1745  sacrificed  the  city  of  Carlisle; 
made  way  for  the  irruption  of  a  victorious 
army  of  Highlanders  into  the  very  heart 
of  England  ;  and  so  not  only  perilled  the 
very  existence  of  the  reigning  dynasty  for 
a  time,  but  caused  a  fearful  accumulation 
of  bloodshed  and  misery  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  both  kingdoms." 

The  citizens  of  Carlisle,  at  this  crisis, 
made  little  effort  to  defend  their  city 
from  the  Scottish  invader.  "  They  got 
a  bad  name,"  says  Mr.  Mounsey, 
"which  for  many  years  adhered  to 
them,  and  at  the  time  subjected  them 
to  affronts  and  indignities."  Mr. 
Mounsey  thinks  this  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  want  of  courage,  as  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  loyalty  to  the  Hanoverian 
family.  From  tne  benefits  they  had 
derived  from  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England  under  one  monarch,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  English  borders  had 
acquired  feelings  of  attachment  to  the 
Stuarts,  and  had  displayed  both  cour- 
age and  constancy  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  the  First.  At  the  crisis  of 
1743,  however,  thov  wanted  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Highlanders,  and  were 
uninfluenced  by  the  example  and  feu- 
dal influence  which  the  Highland  chief- 
tains exerted  over  their  clansmen. 

The  country  gentlemen,  whatever 
were  their  private  wishes,  were  alike 
hesitating  and  lukewarm.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  which  gives  a  picture  of 
their  state  of  feeling,  is  also  an  iuter- 
estincr  memorial  of  the  house  of  How- 
ard  of  Corbv,  whose  representative, 
Mr.  Philip  Howard,  M.r.  has  ren- 
dered assistance  to  the  present  author : 

"  In  the  Prince's  household-book  there 
is  a  note,  that  when  the  Prince  was  at 
Brampton  he  went  one  day  to  Squire 
Warwick's  house  and  dined  there.  This 
was  no  doubt  on  the  13th  Nov.  when 
muster  took  place  at  Warwick  Brid 
previously  to  the  siege  of  Carlisle, 
family  at  Warwick  hall  were  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  at  heart  attached  to 
the  Stuarts  ;  but  at  this  critical  time  the 
squire,  like  the  generality  of  the  English 
Jacobites,  timidly  held  aloof,  and,  with 
more  of  prudence  than  chivalry,  was  out  of 
the  way.  Not  so  his  lady  :  indeed,  by  all 
accounts  the  ladies  in  general  were  much 
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more  d  ecided  than  the  gentlemen.  Mrs. 
Warwick  was  daughter  of  Thomas  How- 
ard, of  Corby  Castle,  of  a  family  which 
had  fought  and  bled  for  Charles  the  Firxt, 
and  bad  retained  its  ancient  faith,  religious 
and  political,  apite  of  all  reverses  of  for- 
tune. Mr.  Howard  had  been  under  sus- 
picion in  1715  ;  and  though  nothing  tan- 
gible could  be  then  found  against  him,  yet 
his  people  appear  to  have  acted.  His 
huntsman  Oliver  Hamilton  was  out  with 
Lord  Derwentwater,  was  taken,  and  con- 
fined in  Lancaster  Castle  for  six  years  ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  he  could  have  im- 
plicated his  master,  but  he  faithfully  re- 
sisted all  solicitations  to  turn  King's  evi- 
dence. 

"  Mrs.  Warwick,  inheriting  her  father's 
principles,  cordially  hailed  Charles  Ed- 
ward when  he  visited  Warwick  ball.  She 
received  him  in  the  Oak  Parlour,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  such  show  of  genuine  affec- 
tion and  loyalty,  that  the  young  Prince, 
touched  by  the  contrast  it  afforded  with 
the  cold  backwardness  of  those  from  whom 
he  probably  had  received  invitations  and 
promises  or  support,  observed  that  these 
were  the  first  Christian  people  he  had  met 
with  since  he  passed  the  border.  At 
parting,  Mrs.  Howard  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, May  God  bless  him ."' 

Besides  the  narrative  of'Dr.  Waugh, 
the  minutes  of  the  court  martial  which 
sat  for  the  trial  of  Colonel  Durand 
have  furnished  the  editor  with  valu- 
able materials.    Some  additional  facts 
have  been  gleaned  from  other  sources, 
and  the  whole  has  been  so  arranged  as 
not  only  to  afford  a  clear  and  accurate 
view  of  the  transactions  of  the  period 
as  regards  Carlisle,  but  also  to  lorm  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  stores  of  na- 
tional history.   Those  whose  curiosity 
has  been  excited  by  the  touching 
scenes  of  the  romance  of  Waverley  will 
pursue  in  these  pages  the  truths  of 
history  with  unabated  interest.  The 
views  which  embellish  the  volume  are 
admirable,  not  merely  from  their  good 
execution,  but  from  their  affording 
positive  instruction  as  to  the  aspect  of 
the  city  of  Carlisle  at  the  period  of 
the  Rebellion. 

Manual  of  British  Birds,  frc.  By 
W.  Macgillivray,  A.M~$c 
THIS  may  very  safely  be  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  ornithological 
guide  and  manual ;  we  do  not  know  a 
better,  perhaps  none  so  full,  nor  con- 
taining, as  this  does,  so  many  recently 
observed  species.  It  is  curious  that  in 


this  country,  as  the  author  observes, 
"the  number  of  aquatic  birds  and 
waders  together  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  strictly  terrestrial 
species,  there  being  about  an  hundred 
and  sixty  of  each  kind,  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty  in  all."  P.  50,  as  regards 
the  "Gyr  falcon  or  Iceland  falcon," 
we  should  add  that  a  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  and  rare  bird  was  shot  a  few 
years  since  near  Beccles,  in  Suffolk, 
and  was  in  Mr.  Cooper's  collection  at 
North  Cove.  It  was  kept  alive  some 
time,  being  only  wounded  in  the  wing ; 
but  what  is  very  curious,  it  never  at' 
tempted  to  feed  itself,  but  readily  took 
food  from  Vie  hand  trhen  offered.  This 
we  give  from  Mr.  Cooper's  own  in- 
formation. P.  208.  The  author  says, 
speaking  of  the  Loxia  Cttrvirostra,  or 
cross-bill — 

u  The  cross-bills  are  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  tips  of  their  man- 
dibles become  bent  and  elongated  so  as 
to  cross  each  other  in  a  considerable 
degree.  In  the  young  birds,  previous  to 
their  leaving  the  nest,  the  bill  is  of  the 
usual  form,  so  that  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  genus  results  from  the 
habit  of  applying  the  bill  tenth  a  lateral 
twist,  in  order  to  disengage  the  seeds 
of  the  cones  of  firs  and  pines." 

Does  the  author  really  believe  this  ? 
Is  it  not  more  reasonable,  more  phi- 
losophical, to  suppose,  that  as  long  as 
the  young  birds  are  fed  by  their 
parents,  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
cross  bill  is  not  wanted,  it  is  withheld ; 
and  is  given  when  they  have  to  feed 
themselves,  just  as  a  new  set  of  teeth 
of  a  stronger  form  is  given  to  children 
when  their  habits,  age,  and  food  re- 
quire them?  There  are  some  curious 
di  (Terences  to  be  observed  between  the 
same  animal  when  young  and  when 
mature  in  many  cases ;  ex.gr.  the  young 
grisly  bear  for  instance  can  climb  trees 
with  facility;  the  animal  when  full 
grown  has  no  longer  the  power.  We 
take  the  cross  bM  of  this  bird  to  be 
only  a  mark  of  the  full  development  of 
its  structure  and  its  maturity. 

P.  245.  The  author  might  have  ob- 
served, in  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the 
ptarmigan,  that  in  severe  weather  in 
winter  it  will  mix  with  the  coveys  of 
the  red  grouse,  when,  we  have  heard 
sportsmen  say,  they  look  like  so  many 
magpies.  P.  278.  On  the  Barbary 
partridge  (flsr**  Pctrosa)  baying 
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been  found  in  Leicestershire,  we  have    first  line  of  stanza  3  is  not  regular  like 


to  add  that  one  or  two  have  been 
killed  by  the  keepers  at  Sudbourn, 
Suffolk,  and  it  is  supposed,  reasonably 
enough,  that  when  the  eggs  of  the  red- 
legged  partridge  (Perdix  Bnbra)  were 
imported  by  the  late  Lord  Hertford, 
from  whose  stock  at  Sudbourn  all  the 
red-legged  birds  have  come,  one  or 
two  eggs  of  the  Barbary  partridge 
were  among  them ;  and  this  Leicester- 
shire bird  might  have  been  a  stray 
bird  from  the  same  stock;  for  they 
have  now  spread  widely  over  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.   It  is 


the  rest,  wanting  the  double  rhyming 
sound. 

The  thistle  at  length,  preferring  the  rose 
To  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  plain, 

Throwsoffallher  points,  herself  she  anoints, 
And  now  are  united  the  twain. 

Here  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
word  rhyming  to  rose  where  length  is, 
to  make  the  verse  regular  like  the 
others,  and  doubtless  there  is  some 
mistake  about  it,  because  it  is  the 
only  one  instance  of  irregularity  in 
the  whole  ballad,  and  it  gives  a  llat- 


ness  to  the  line ;  and  we  propose  by  a 
however  possible  that  some  one  else  mere  alteration  of  the  position  of  the 
may  have  imported  the  eggs  of  the  words  to  set  it  right,  without  altering 
French  birds  for  the  same  purpose ;    or  adding  anything. 


but 


we  are  ignorant. 


Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their 
Adherents.  By  J.  H.  Jesse,  Esq. 
2  vols. 

THIS  work  having  received  the 
stamp  of  public  approbation  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  new  edition,  it  is  only 
ior  u 


The  thistle  off  throws  (preferring  the  rose 

To  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  plain,) 
At  length  all  her  points,  herself  she 
anoints,  &c. 

and  this  we  take  to  have  been  the 
authentic  reading. 

At  p.  68  the  author  lias  quoted  some 
lines  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  but  not  correctly  ;  the 
second  line  should  be  thus  :— 


necessary  for  us  to  join  our  voice  to 
that  of  tne  general  praise,  and  to  say 
it  is  recommended  by  clearness  and 
perspicuity  of  narrative,  by  fulness  of    "  A  Pettv  fortress  and  a  dubious  hand," 
information,  and  the  lively  and  pic-    not  an  "  unknown  hand."    At  p.  89 


turesque  manner  in  which  the  romantic 
incidents  or  its  story  ai  u  hi  ougiit  in'tore 
us.  There  is  very  little,  we  think, 
that  the  most  critical  taste  could  wish 
altered ;  perhaps  some  expressions  re- 
garding the  Duke  of  Cumberland  are  a 
utile  too  coarse  for  the  grave  and  severe 


there  is  a  clerical  error  of  7165  for 
1765.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  124  it  is  said 
that 44  during  his  residence  in  Bouillon 
Charles's  time  seems  to  have  been 
principally  occupied  in  hunting  bears 
and  wolves  in  the  vast  forest  of  Arden." 
We  presume  Mr.  Jesse  meant  boars 


character  of  history ;  and  perhaps  some    (the  boar  of  Arden),  for  assuredly 


reflections  are  cast  on  the  want  of 
humanity  and  feeling  in  George  the 
Second,  which  might  be  not  im- 
properly modified,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  on  such  occasions  the 
monarch  of  a  country  is  not  swayed 
by  considerations  of  personal  safety, 


bears  were  never  found  there.  The 
vast  forest  of  Arden  is  filled  with 
villages,  is  a  flat  country,  intersected 
with  roads,  and  the  only  bear  ever 
seen  there  must  have  been  one  escaped 
from  a  caravan.  But  it  is  curious 
that  in  old  dramatic  poetry  the  con- 


nor  acted  on  by  personal  feeling,  but  fusion  in  the  carelessly  printed  plays 

that  he  considers  the  great  responsi-  of  bear  and  boar  is  often  found.  At 

bilities  of  his  situation,  and  is  governed  the  same  time  everything  should  be  as 

by  the  constituted  laws  of  his  country,  accurate  as  we  can  make  it,  the  most 

by  the  obligations  of  his  exalted  station,  trifling  error  should  be  rectified,  and 

and  by  the  advice  of  his  senate  and  his  Mr.  Jesse  may  be  assured  that  a  bear 

council,  who  are,  by  their  wisdom,  their  could  no  more  live  in  the  forest  of 

knowledge,  and  their  experience,  to  Arden  (every  part  of  which  we  know) 

advise  and  to  assist  in  all  cases  of  than  he  could  m  Hyde  Park, 
doubt,  of  difficulty,  or  of  danger.  We  — — — — 

may  mention,  though  indeed  it  is  a  The  Art  of  Fresco  Painting,  frc.  By 
mere  trifle,  that  at  p.  24  of  vol.  i.  there  Mrs.  Merrifield. 

is  a  spirited  Jacobite  song  of  four      THIS  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir 

and  in  regular  metre  j  but  the  flotert  Peel,  and  is  well  worthy  of  his 
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book,  we  never  directed  our  attention 
as  to  whether  fresco  painting  was 
treated  of  in  it.* 


enlightened  patronage;  for  it  is  the 
result  of  very  extended  inquiry,  and 
of  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  has  been  evidently  formed  with 
great  industry  in  collecting  materials 
and  rare  in  putting  them  together. 
The  first  and  introductory  part  gives 
an  account  of  the  colours  used  in 
Fresco  painting ;  the  second,  the  di- 
rections on  the  subject  by  the  greatest 
Italian  authorities,  as  L.  B.  Alberti, 
Vasari,  Borghini,  Poxzo,  and  others  : 
and  the  third  and  last  shews  the  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Italian  school,  as  re- 
gards the  method  of  painting,  the  co- 
lour*, aud  the  use  of  gold  in  fresco ;  and 
in  it  the  durability  of  external  frescos  is 
mentioned,  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion, the  method  used  in  repairing  and 
cleaning  them,  and  particularly  the 
repairs  of  the  gallery  of  the  Carracci, 
in  the  Talazzo  Farncse,  and  of  the 
Loggia  of  Raffaello  at  the  Lungara. 
This  brief  outline  will  show  how  com- 
plete a  view  of  the  whole  subject  is 
taken,  and  what  a  useful  and  im- 
portant manual  of  study  this  will  be 
both  to  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  to 
whom  previously  the  art  of  fresco 
painting  was  most  jmnerfectly  known, 
as  it  also  was  but  little  practised. 

The  first  person  who  treated  on 
fresco  painting  appears  to  have  been 
Theopbilus,  a  monk.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  lived,  further  than  it  was  in 
some  period  between  the  9th  and  10th 
century.  The  latest  writer  referred  to 
is  Mengg  in  1779.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  Armenino,  Pozzo,  and  Pa- 
lamino  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most 
full  and  important ;  but  indeed  ftlrs. 
Mcrrifield  has  evidently  permitted 
nothing  that  diligence  and  knowledge 
could  collect  to  be  overlooked  by  her ; 
many  valuable  illustrations  are  added 
in  the  notes  ;  many  characteristic 
ancedotes  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  aud  their  works  will  be 
found  scattered  through  the  volume  ; 
and  to  those  who  love  and  understand 
the  art  the  volume  will  prove  as 
entertaining  as  instructive.  It  strikes 
us,  before  we  take  our  leave  of  the 
subject,  to  ask  whether  there  is  an 
thing  on  the  subject  in  a  book  wl 
Mrs.  Memfield  has  not  noticed ; 


;  is  any 

thing  on  the  subject  in  a  book  whicn 
Mrs.  Memfield  has  not  notice . 
mean  Turnbull  on  ancient  painting ; — 
a  translation  of  the  work  of  Junius, 
with  illustrations.  We  ask  the  question 
merely j  fgr,  though  we  possc&a  W 


The  Living  and  the  Dead ;  a  course  of 
Practical  Sermon*  on  the  Buried  Ser- 
vice.  By  F.  E.  Paget,  A.M. 

"tHIS  volume  consists  of  twenty 
lectures  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  title.  Those  wno  have  read,  as  we 
have  done,  nearly  all  the  previous 
works  of  the  writer,  need  not  be  told 
that  whatever  comes  from  his  pen  is 
worthy  of  attention,  from  the  know- 
ledge and  eloquence  which  he  possesses. 
On  such  a  subject  as  the  present  his 
powers  wore  Wit ur ally  called  forth  ; 
and  very  judicious  as  well  as  affecting 
is  the  manner  ht  which  it  is  treated. 
The  author  in  his  preface  quotes  one 
of  tho^e  golden  sentences,  which,  who- 
ever reads  Bishop  Sanderson,  is  sure 
to  remark  and  treasure  up  ;  in  which 
he  mentions  that,  among  other  things, 
"  controversies  are  necessary,  but  po- 
sitive and  practic  divinity  more  no- 
eessary  still. '  On  the  first  point  Mr. 
Paget  says : — 

"  Certainly  if  ever  controversy  was  ne- 
cessary, and  if  ever  there  was  need  that  It 

should  be  carried  to  its  issue  steadily  and 
unshrinkingly,  and  without  reference  to 
the  fears  or  favour  of  men,  it  is  at  this 
present  time,  when  (alas,  that  we  have 
lived  to  see  the  day!)  some  whom  we  have 
loved  and  honoured  heretofore,  as  the  most 
devoted  ami  faithful  of  the  Church's  sons, 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  her  com- 
munion and  lapsed  into  schism  ;  when, 
through  the  insidious  attacks  of  Romanists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  open  vio- 
lence of  a  dark  and  malignant  Puritanism 
on  the  other,  and  a  reckless  spirit  of  la- 
titndinarianism  pervading  all  classes  of 
the  community,  it  is  evident  that  no  means 
will  be  left  untried  whereby  the  corrup- 
tion and  downfal  of  all  that  is  Catholic  in 
the  Church  of  England  may  be  effected." 
(p.  xv.) 

He  then  adds,— 

"In  proportion  as  controversies  art  ne- 
cessary and  exciting,  it  is  desirable  that, 
when  they  are  ripe,  men's  minds  should  be 
directed  to  what  Bishop  Sanderson  calls 
1  positive  and  practic  divinity ; '  to  the 

*  We  ought  to  mention  that  Mrs. 
Merrifield's  previous  work,  the  translation 
of  Cennino  Cennini,  is  a  very  curious  and 
valuable  one,  on  another  portion  of  the 
samv  immortal  art, 
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quiet,  earnest  discharge  of  those  duties  of 
everyday  life,  which  are  so  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected or  forgotten  by  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  embroiled  in  the  heats  of 
party  discussion.  .  .  .  With  this  object 
it  seems  well  to  multiply  the  number  of 
practical  treatises,  to  provide  wholesome 
food  for  the  various  classes  of  readers,  and 
to  put  forth  books  in  which  sound  prin- 
ciples  are  not  made  matters  of  discussion 
but  taken  for  granted,  and  the  discharge 
of  neglected  duties  not  so  much  defeuded 
as  insisted  on." 

We  would  give  most  willingly  seve- 
ral extracts  from  the  discourses,  which 
we  are  sure  would  at  once  rivet  the 
attention,  and  excite  curiosity  in  our 
readers  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
them;  but  that  is  really  impossible — our 
limits  are  very  narrow :  however  we 
must  point  out  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture, the  xvth,  The  Question  of  Prayers 
for  the  Dead  considered,  in  which  such 
a  sound,  judicious  view  is  taken  of  a 
much  misrepresented  subject,  a  view 
authorised  t>y  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  by  some  of  the  greatest  of 
our  English  di  vines  and  our  own  Church, 
that  we  could  wish  it  published  sepa- 
rately, in  order  to  increase  the  sphere 
of  its  utility.  The  first  point  assuredly 
is,  to  separate  this  practice  from  the 
Romish  doctrine  or  purgatory,  which 
is  successfully  done  ;  and  here  we  can- 
not but  transcribe  the  following  note : — 

"  It  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
as  an  argument  against  the  Romish  notion 
which  connects  vr avers  for  the  dead  with 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  that  in  the 
past  ages  the  Messed  Virgin,  the  Apostles, 
and  Evangelists,  were  always  prayed  for  j 
and  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  such 
prayers  were  made  for  their  deliverance 
out  of  penitential  fires.  It  ia  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  ancient  practice  makes 
strongly  against  another  Romish  doctrine, 
the  invocation  of  saints.  Nobody  in  their 
senses  would  think  of  praying  for  and  to 
the  same  person."  (p.  2(58.) 

The  points  which  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  establish  are  these  : — 1st, 
that  prayers  for  the  dead  have  no  »rar- 
mnty  in  Scripture,  vet  they  are  in  no 
way  repugnant  to  the  teaching  of  the 
word  of  God ;  2ndlv,  they  have  the 
authority  of  Catholic  tradition,  and 
even  the  practice  of  the  universal 
Church,  for  many  ages ;  Srdly,  that  in 
the  early  Church  prayers  for  the  dead 
did  not  involve  any  iqea  of  purgatory; 
4thly,  that  the  Chun: h  of  England  no- 


where authorises  their  use,  nor  no* 
where  condemns  them, — the  question, 
therefore,  is  an  open  one.  It  has  had 
the  sanction  in  our  Church  of  Bull, 
Barrow,  J.  Taylor,  Usher,  Hammond, 
Laud,  Andrewes,  Cosin,  Beveridge, 
Overall,  Thorndike,  and  Wheatley ; 
and  surely  names  written  in  brighter 
characters  thau  these  do  not  exist. 
There  is  another  discourse,  the  xviiith, 
which  we  wish  also  to  point  out  as 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  the  sub- 
ject being  "  On  the  mutual  Recog- 
nition of  the  Blessed and  we  are  so 
convinced  of  the  truth,  the  weight,  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Paget's  remarks  on 
a  part  of  tliis  subject,  that  we  are 
constrained  "  rumpere  claustra,"  and 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it : — 

"  Without  wishing  to  inflict  unnecessary 
pain,  I  must  plainly  say  that  I  think  when 
this  feeling  [of  joining  departed  friends] 
has  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
viz.  so  as  to  make  re-union  with  our 
friends,  rather  than  the  admission  into 
tke  presence  of  Qod,  the  object  of  our 
aspirations  for  the  future,  a  very  sad  and 
deplorable  state  of  mind  will  be  the  con- 
sequence i  for  in  plain  words,  what  is  it 
but  to  encourage  ourselves  to  make  some- 
thing, instead  of  God,  the  chief  object  of 
our  regard,  and  that  in  his  very  presence  ? 
what  is  it  but  an  evidence  that  we  would 
if  we  could  break  the  first  and  greatest 
commandment,  even  before  hia  throne? 
that  we  would  be  idolatrous,  if  we  had  the 
opportunity,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
courts  of  heaven  ?  Really,  when  we  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  many  persona 
appear  to  keep  out  of  sight,  in  their  esti- 
mate of  future  bliss,  that  the  knowledge 
and  vision  of  God  is  its  chiefest  privilege, 
and  how  they  allow  themselves  to  dwell 
on  their  re-union  with  departed  friends, 
as  the  thing  in  which  their  happiness  will 
consist,  and  to  which  all  else  will  be  sub- 
ordinate; when,  passing  by,  or  only  giving 
an  inferior  place  to  the  thought  that  hea- 
ven ia  the  abode  of  the  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier,  one  God  blessed  for  ever ; 
that  to  rest  not  day  nor  night  in  the 
ceaseless  song  of  admiration  is  the  proper 
work  and  occupation  of  the  redeemed; 
that  to  see  and  know  him  as  he  is,  and  to 
know  even  as  they  are  known,  and  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  somewhat  of  the 
depths  of  his  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
mercy,  and  love;  to  contemplate  hia  in. 
enable  Majesty,  and  to  be  themselves  still 
advancing  onward  in  knowledge,  and  ful- 
ness, and  purity,  and  peace  ;  when,  setting 
little  or  no  store  by  such  joys  as  these ; 
caring  little  about  society  with  the  blessed 
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angels  having  no  longings  after  full  com- 
munion with  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
with  saints  of  all  epochs  and  climes ; 
they  contract  their  narrow  aspirations  to 
mere  hopes  of  reviving  again  in  heaven 
those  social  and  domestic  attachments,  in 
which  they  have  found  their  chief  solace 
on  earth  ; — we  cannot  wonder  that  God, 
who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  and  their 
proneness  to  rush  into  extremes  on  slight 
encouragement,  should  have  said  but 
little  in  his  holy  word  on  the  subject  of 
our  mutual  recognition  of  each  other  in  a 
future  state  of  being.  Still,  in  saying 
this,  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  am  not  denying  that  the  doc- 
trine is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  nor  that 
in  its  proper  place  our  reception  of  it  mny 
not  tend  to  make  us  better  and  happier, 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  what  I  would 
wish  to  guard  against,  is  our  giving  it  a 
prominence  which  the  Bible  does  not  give 
it,  and  thereby  being  drawn  into  a  sin, 
which  would  be  peculiarly  offensive  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  has  emphatically  de- 
scribed himself  to  be  a  jealous  God. 


Sacred  Poems  for  Mourner*,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench. 
MR.  TRENCH  in  his  preface  in- 
forms us,  u  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  one  who  has  alone  se- 
lected the  poems  in  this  volume,  and 
has  found  her  own  best  consolation  in 
the  hope  of  ministering  to  the  consola- 
tion of  others,  and  in  this  hope  has 
spared,  as  these  pages  will  bear  abun- 
dant testimony,  neither  pains  nor  la- 
bour in  bringing  together,  besides  more 
familiar  matter,  much  that  lay  hidden 
out  of  sight  and  forgotten,  which  yet 
was  most  worthy  to  be  remembered, — 
it  was  her  purpose,  I  believe,  to 
bring  out  the  burial  service  especially, 
and  so  to  order  and  arrange  the 
"elected  poems  that  they  should  sup- 
ply to  it  a  continual  commentary,"  &c. 
The  selection  made  is  on  the  whole 
good,  and  worthy  of  the  praise  given 
in  the  preface.  From  our  older  poets 
there  are  extracts  from  Sir  J.  Beau- 
mont (the  author  of  Bosworth  Field), 
Wither,  Crashaw  (a  venerated  name), 
Sir  John  Davies,  Herbert,  Quarlea, 
and  others.  We  think  Sandys  should 
have  been  added,  Denham  (Psalms}, 
Cotton,  and  Bishop  Ken.  We  thins: 
also  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea  and 
Anne  Killigrew  would  have  afforded 
extract*,  and  if  so  they  should  be 
added,  for  they  are  names  worthy  of 
fame;  but  we  have  not  their  volumes 
8 


nt  hand,  and  therefore  cannot 
with  certainty.  From  the  modern  poets 
the  selection  is  very  judicious  and 
pleasing,  aud  we  have  even  met  with 
some  that,  though  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  English  Parnassus,  we  were 
.unacquainted  with  before.  We  shall 
therefore  make  our  short  extracts  from 
these. 

A  PSALM  OF  LIVB. 

What  the  heart  of  the  young  man  said  to 
the  Psalmist. — H.  W.  Longfellcm. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
"  Lira  is  but  an  empty  dream ;" 

Por  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal : 
4  4  Dust  thou  art— to  dust  re  tarn  est," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 


Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral 


In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle — 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

Trust  no  Future,  liver  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  : 
Act— act  in  the  living  Present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time  ; 

Footprints  that  pcrhap*  another, 
Sailing  on  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

GATHER  THS  FRAGMENTS. 

M.  L.  Duncan. 

Thin  clouds  are  floating  in  the  sky, 

And  in  the  glorious  west 
Lingers  the  rose's  brilliancy 

Where  sank  the  sun  to  rest. 

A  streak  of  light  is  hov'ring  there, 

Unwilling  to  depart ; 
And  soft  and  still  the  wintry  air 

Breathes  o'er  the  grateful  heart. 
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Though  summer's  step  of  joy  is 

The  voice  of  music  hushed, 
The  shades  of  living  verdure  dead, 

Her  flowing  duplets  crushed  ; 

Sweet  nature  still  hath  power  to  bless, 

By  mercy's  hand  arrayed, 
Her  morn  in  fairy  loveliness, 

Her  eve  in  dove-like  shade. 

So  when  the  days  of  joy  are  past, 

And  life's  enchantments  o'er, 
When  we  have  bowed  to  sorrow's  blast, 

And  hope  is  bright  no  more ; 

There  still  are  mercies  full  and  free, 

Mixed  in  the  cup  of  woes  ; 
And  when  the  mourner  cannot  see, 

In  faith  he  onward  goes. 

Then  weep  not  o'er  the  hour  of  pain 

As  those  that  lose  their  all ; 
Gather  the  fragments  that  remain, 

They'll  prove  nor  few  nor  small. 

The  thankful  spirit  finds  relief 

In  calm  submissive  love  ; 
Toils  on  in  hope  amidst  his  grief, 

And  looks  for  joy  above. 

THB  SEXTON'S  DAUGHTER. 

J.  Sterling. 

With  few  or  none,  beside  the  heart, 

To  cheer,  uphold,  and  comprehend, 
With  thoughts  at  which  the  crowd  would    from  the  various  styles,  age,  and  ex- 
start,  pression  of  the  writers  select  for  ' 

And  grief  which  they  would  vainly  tend  ;  self. 


Still  hope !  still  act !  he  sure  that  life, 
The  source  and  strength  of  every  good, 

Wastes  down  in  Feeling  s  empty  strife, 
And  dies  in  Dreaming* s  sickly  mood. 

To  toil  in  tasks  however  mean, 

For  all  we  know  of  right  and  true, — 

In  that  alone  our  worth  is  seen, 
Til  this  we  were  ordained  to  do. 

So  shalt  thou  find  in  work  and  thought 
The  peace  that  sorrow  cannot  give ; 

Though  griefs  worst  pangs  to  theebe  taught 
By  thee  let  others  noblier  live. 

Oh !  wail  not  in  the  darksome  forest, 
Where  thou  must  needs  be  left  alone ; 

But  e'en  where  memory  is  sorest 
Seek  out  a  path  and  journey  on. 

Thou  wilt  have  angels  near  above, 

By  whom  invisible  aid  is  given ; 
They  journey  still  on  tasks  of  love, 

And  never  rest  except  in  heaven. 
The  God  who  gave  in  me  a  friend 

Is  more  than  any  friend  to  all : 
Upon  my  grave  before  him  bend, 

And  he  will  hear  thy  lonely  call. 

We  have  passed  by  some  very  pleas- 
ing modern poems;  but  that  cannot  be 
helped.  We  recommend  the  volume 
very  strongly ;  and  then  the  reader  will, 


An  HUiorical  and  Architectural  Notice 
of  the  Gate. Tower  of  the  ancient  Ceme- 
tary  of  St.  Edmund,  knoien  as  the  Nor- 
man Tower,  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  8vo. 
pp.  22. — A  very  satisfactory  description 
of  a  structure  unsurpassed  and  indeed  un- 
rivalled in  its  magnitude  and  style ;  and 
the  history  of  which,  not  only  in  its  origi- 
nal condition  as  the  principal  entrance  of 
a  magnificent  monastery,  but  subsequently 
in  its  perversion  as  a  belfry,  and  the  con- 
sequent injuries  it  has  suffered,  and  lat- 
terly in  the  persevering  efforts  made  for 
its  restoration,  forms  a  subject  not  only 
of  local  interest,  but  one  which  is  likely 
to  engage  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
study  architecture  either  upon  points  of 
design  or  questions  of  construction.  We 
are  happy  to  know  that  the  restoration  is 
now  proceeding,  and  this  publication  is 
well  calculated  to  promote  that  object,  by 
setting  forth  the  peculiar  claims  of  a  very 
noble  specimen  of  ancient  art.  It  is  ably 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tymms,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Restoration  Com- 


Hoblyn,  A.M.  Oxon.—To  those  who  may 
find  it  necessary,  or  think  it  desirable,  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  chief  branches 
of  natural  philosophy, — too  late  to  go  Into 
them  by  mathematical  initiation, — we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  work,  as  being  as 
good  an  introduction  to  mathematical  sci- 


be.  Its  subjects  are  elucidated  by  nearly 
300  cleanly-cut  demonstrative  diagrams, 
and  a  dictionary  of  philosophical 


A  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By 
John  L.  Comstock,  M.D.,  and  ~ 
Gknt.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


The  Bee-keeper's  Manual.  By  Henry 
Taylor.  3rd?  ed. — We  recommend  this 
clear  and  interesting  little  volume  to  the 
attention  both  of  bee-keepers  and  natu- 
ralists. It  is  the  work  of  a  person  ev{. 
dently  well  acquainted  with  his  subject ; 
and  the  instructions  given  and  information 
afforded  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  any 
person,  with  the  care  that  is  required,  to 
keep  his  hives  of  little  mathematician*  in 
health,  and  to  his  own  profit.  It  appears 
"  that  the  most  highly  cultivated  districts 
are  seldom  so  favourable  to  bees  as  those 
in  which  wild  heaths,  commons,  and  woods 
prevail,  or  where  white  clover,  sainfoin, 
buck-wheat,  mustard,  cole  seed,  turnip 
seed  &c.  are  produced  in  quantity." 
2P 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS,  ROY  A I 
ACADEMY. 

In  this  year's  exhibition,  though  the 
designs  for  churches  were  not  numerous, 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  shewn, 
not  only  in  the  more  correct  taste  dis- 
played in  the  architecture,  but  in  a  more 
rigid  attention  to  ecclesiastical  character, 
affording  a  strong  testimony  to  the  good 
effect  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of 
the  various  societies  constituted  for  the 
study  and  development  of  the  beauties  of 
the  churches  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  as  shewing  the  extent 
to  which  the  taste  for  appropriate  ecclesi- 
astical design  now  prevails,  even  noncon- 
formity itself  adds  its  tribute  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  peculiar  merits  of  our 
ancient  church  architecture.  The  first 
design  which  we  shall  notice  is  in  reality 
a  meeting-house,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibiting a  very  good  example  of  modern 
church  architecture. 

1166.  The  new  Congregational  Church 
now  erecting  at  Holtoway.  J.  T.  Em- 
mett. — The  structure  consists,  at  least  to 
outward  appearance,  of  a  nave,  with  a 
clerestory,  aisles,  transept  to  aisles,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  a  correct  sacristy,  an 
appendage  in  which  almost  every  new 
church  is  deficient.  The  architecture  is 
of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third;  in  the 
nave  is  a  large  window  with  flowing  tracery, 
and  in  the  gable  above  is  another  of  cir- 
cular form,  which  embraces  within  its 
compass  three  smaller  circles  ;  the  aisles 
and  clerestory  have  also  traceried  win- 
dows in  a  corresponding  style.  The  ga- 
bles appear  to  be  surmounted  with  crosses, 
the  entire  design  being  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign. 
A  steeple  is  only  required  to  render  it 
perfect. 

The  erection  of  thia building  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  good  effect  of  the  revival  of 
the  pointed  style,  and  affords  a  valuable 
testimony  of  its  paramount  claims  as  the 
only  style  appropriate  for  Christian  uses. 
We  now  see  the  very  churches  which  the 
armies  of  Cromwell  defaced  and  profaned 
are  taken  as  models  for  the  meeting-houses 
of  their  co-religionists  in  the  present  day. 
The  mere  outward  appearance  of  a  church 
we  may  regard  as  a  great  concession. 

1189.  Garforth  Church,  near  Leeds, 
ereeted  for  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
by  O.  F.  Jones.— The  design  is  of  early- 
English  architecture  after  the  Temple  ;  it 
ia  a  cross  church,  with  spire  at  the  inter- 
section. The  plan  shews  a  nave  with  aisles, 
chancel  without  aisles,  porch  and  sacristy  : 
on  the  whole, "a.  satisafctory  specimen  of 


church  architecture,  without  the  preten- 
sion so  common  in  modern  designs. 

1191—1353.  Knowtsley  Church,  Lan- 
cashire, erected  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Rarl  of  Derby.  Sharpe  and  Paley. — 
Tli  is  structure  appears  to  be  very  large. 
The  nave  seems  too  long  for  a  building 
not  cruciform  ;  the  plan  shews  a  nave  and 
aisles,  chancel  and  porch,  a  western  tower 
covered  with  a  lofty  spire,  having  three  tiers 
of  spire -lights  in  alternate  faces,  a  fea- 
ture in  the  design  with  which  we  are  not 
so  well  satisfied  :  spire-lights  with  gables 
are  not  easily  manageable  in  a  modern 
edifice ;  they  are  apt  to  break  the  lines  of 
the  angles  of  the  spire,  and  make  it  ap- 
pear as  if  divided  into  stories.  This  is  a  de- 
fect which  is  not  visible  on  an  elevation  ; 
but  it  is  very  striking  and  detrimental  to 
the  spire  when  viewed  in  perspective,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  new  church  at  Cam- 
berwell.  The  windows  are  lancets  or 
couplets.  The  interior  is  very  handsome ; 
the  columns  are  clustered,  the  caps  foli- 
ated, and  the  arches  which  Bpring  from 
them  have  bold  mouldings  in  the  beet 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  roof 
is  open,  of  timber  work,  simple  but  effect-' 
ive.  The  principals  have  arched  braces 
below  a  collar  beam,  producing  a  better 
effect  than  a  vaulted  roof. 

1289.  Church  erecting  at  Boat  Cromp- 
ton.   J.  Clarke. 

1295— 1307.  North-east  view  of  Si* 
Jamas9  Church,  Seacroft,  near  Leeds,  and 
Interior  of  the  same.  J.  Hellyer.— The 
first  of  these  designs  shews  a  nave  with 
clerestory  and  aisles,  a  good  chancel,  and 
a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  architecture  is  the  Lancet 
variety,  plain  and  solid,  and  the  style 
appears  to  be  well  treated ;  there  ia  no 
attempt  at  display  in  the  structure,  and  it 
harmonizes  with  the  landscape. 

The  second  design  is  a  cross  church,  the 
tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  with 
spire.  The  architecture  is  of  the  Lancet 
form.  We  have  placed  these  designs  to- 
gether, as  there  appears  at  the  first  glance 
a  close  resemblance  between  them  ;  they 
are  both  marked  with  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  which  is  appropriate  to  a  coun- 
try church,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  a 
separate  staircase  turret,  attached  to  the 
tower,  is  a  feature  common  to  each.  This 
and  many  such  like  coincidences  would 
occur  in  different  designs  if  architects 
worked  from  rules  deduced  from  ancient 
examples,  instead  of  designing  from  their 
own  fancies:  we  see  it  in  genuine  example*, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with  it  in. 
modern  structures.  . ..  .  ■   .  Z 
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to  the 


The  interior  of  toe  latter 
treated  with  equal  simplicity  to  the 
aide ;  there  are  no  pews  ;  a  good  font, 
appears  to  a  oopv  of  an 
;  and  the  roof  is  of  timber, 
sign,  now  happily  a  common  one, 
is  a  hammer  beam  roof  with  a  collar,  and 
curved  braces  below  each,  forming  an 
acutely  pointed  trefoil  arch. 

A  lych-gate  over  the  entrance  to  the 

the  first  design ;  it  should  be  an  essential 
feature  in  every  country  church -yard. 

ancient  ones,  without  giving 
importance  to  the  subject. 

1878.  Sketch  for  the 
Church  at  Pemburi/.  Kent.  £.  Christian. 
— A  simple  church  of  the  decorated  style, 
on  a  cruciform  plan.  A  tower, 
with  a  spire,  is 
of  the  nave. 

1291.  The  Episcopal  Chapel 
">ff  at  Cloabar,  Mayo,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
(he  Lady  E.  8.  Clement*.  J.  M.  Derick. 
— This  is  an  interior  view  of  a  small 
church  in  the  Lancet  style,  without  aisles. 
It  has  open  seats,  and  a  roof  of  timber  of 
a  lofty  pitch,  having  arched  braces  below 
a  collar;  and  is  upon  the  whole  not  an 
unpleaaing  design. 

1329.  Memtey  Church,  now  erecting  in 
the  village  of  Healey,  in  the  parish  of 
Ma* ham,  Yorkshire.  E.  B.  Lamb. — The 
design  on  the  whole  is  not  unpleasing, 
and  is  rather  effective ;  it  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  apparently  a  space 
between  them,  the  walk  of  which  rise  into 
gables,  and  sustain  a  square  bell- tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire.  The  arrangement  is 
often  seen  in  Ireland,  where  an  inaccessi- 
ble tower,  perched  on  two  gables,  forming 
within  the  edifice  a  double  chancel  arch, 
appears  as  if  built  with  a  view  to  security ; 
the  present  design  is  of  the  same  de- 
scription. A  smaller  turret  would  have 
been  better,  as  the  height  and  size  of  the 
spire  create  an  idea  of  insecurity.  A  sa- 
cristy, we  apprehend,  is  built  at  the  side, 

sept. 

1260.  View  of  a  Church  designed  by 
G.  Alexander. — The  church  is  of  Tudor 
architecture,  with  large  windows  and  de- 
pressed arches;  the  decorated  spire  is  in  a 
different  style  to  the  building.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's designs  are  not  destitute  of  merit, 
but  they  are  generally  marred  by  the  mix- 
ture of  different  periods.  A  spire  joined 
to  a  Tudor  church  has  always  an  awkward 
appearance ;  its  aspiring  character  is  suited 
to  early- English  decoration,  but  it  will 
never  harmonize  with  the  depressed  arch 
of  so  late  a  church  as  that  shewn  in  the 


present  design. 


1218.  An  attempt  to  design  the  Steeple 
and  West  Front*  of  tome  Parish  Churches 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  J. 
Barr. — This  drawing  represents  eight  early 
English  towers  of  different  dimensions, 
all  of  which  are  crowned  with  spires ; 
besides  these,  there  are  three  bell  gablea. 
The  designer,  Mr.  Barr,  the  author  of 
English  Church  Architecture,  gives  the 
following  explanation :  "  Most  of  the  ex- 
amples are  more  or  less  closely 


series  being  drawn  to  a  scale,  not  from 
admeasurement,  but  according  to  certain 
principles  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  The  subjects  are  all  good  exam- 
ples, but  we  look  to  a  further  elucidation 
of  the  "  principles"  referred  to  than  the 
mere  drawing  furnishes.    All  the  steeples 


of  the  churches  to  which  they  appertain* 

1293.  Design  for  the  East  trsndow  of 
St.  Saviour's  {or  Holyctoss)  church  at 
Leeds.  M.  O'Connor. — This  is  a  rich 
design  in  stained  glass,  and  differing  from 
the  usual  arrangement  of  windows  of  the 
period  of  the  church  (the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury) in  having  a  representation  of  an  event 
filling  the  entire  window  below  the  tra- 
cery, instead  of  occupying  the  intervals 
between  the  mullions  with  single  figures. 
The  subject  is  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
treated  in  the  ancient  style ;  the  tracery 
filled  with  angels  and  emblems  of  the 
passion,  all  appropriate  to  the  dedication 
of  the  church.  The  subject  is  success- 
fully treated,  and  is  shewn  in  the  drawing 
with  great  brilliancy  of  colour. 

The  following  design  is  merely  noticed  as 
it  forcibly  contrasts  with  the  structures  we 
have  been  describing,  not  only  as  a  speci- 
men of  architecture,  but  on  account  of 
its  absence  of  ecclesiastical  character. 

1213.  Church  at  Wymelle,  near  Bou- 
lognc-sur-Mer.  R.  H.  Porter.— Very 
stiff  and  tame ;  the  west  front,  which  is 
the  principal  feature  in  the  drawing, 
shews  a  large  window  between  two  turrets, 
being  exact  counterparts  of  the  almost 
universal  designs  of  our  Gothic  proprie- 
tary chapels  erected  previous  to  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  only  restorations  in  the  exhibition 
are  the  following  : — 

1 170— 1 186.  Views  of  the  Interior  and 
Exterior  of  the  Chv.rch  of  St.  Margaret 
Leigh -de -la- Mere ,  taken  prior  to  the 
restoration.  J.  Thomson.— -This  church 
is  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its 
bell-turret,  which  is  an  ingenious  adapta- 
tion of  an  octagon  turret  and  spire  to  the 
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apex  of  a  gable ;  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  done  could  be  effected  in  no  style 
but  the  pointed.  Several  bell-turrets  of 
this  class  exist  in  Gloucester  and  Wilts, 
and  two  have  been  engraved  in  Gent. 
Mag.  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  page  142  ;  and  the 
design  having  become  well-known  by  the 
frequent  use  of  it  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  who 
has  applied  it  with  great  success  to  bis 
smaller  churches,  is  now  very  popular. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  proposed 
restoration  its  peculiar  features  will  be 
rigidly  preserved,  as  it  forms  a  model  for 
a  bell  turret  which  will  never  be  rivalled. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  is  curious, 
apparently  a  transition  from  Norman  to 
early  pointed ;  the  arches  are  segments  of 
a  circle  springing  from  pillars  without 
imposts. 

1190.  An  interior  view  of  the  Round 
Church.  St.  Sepulchres,  Cambridqe.  E. 
Cballis. — This  drawingexhibits  the  church 
as  restored,  and  before  the  injurious  alter- 
ations and  defacing*  which  the  structure 
has  since  undergone  were  made.  This  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  restoration  of  a  most 
interesting  church  from  a  state  in  v 

less. 

1363.  Model  of  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  at  it  would  appear  were  the 
house*  at  the  north-west  corner  removed, 
R.  Day,  jun. — If  the  Temple  church  were 
insulated  as  it  appears  in  the  model,  it 
would  suffer  greatly  in  appearance.  The 
Tory  unsightly  bell-turret,  added  to  the 
north-west  staircase,  would  be  pronounced, 
as  well  as  the  organ-chamber,  an  ex- 
crescence ;  both  are  now  happily  concealed 
by  the  houses  in  question.  The  want  of 
a  high-pitched  roof  to  the  round  tower 
would  also  appear  as  a  great  defect  if  the 
building  was  insulated.  It  is  singular 
that,  in  so  expensive  a  restoration  as  that 
which  has  been  recently  completed,  a  roof 
very  little  elevated  in  the  centre  should 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  round 


Palace.  W.  J.  Don  thorn.— 
A  more  complete  design  for  effectually 
injuring  the  noble  abbey  church  of  St. 
Peter  could  not  have  been  devised.  Already 
does  the  west  front  shew  two  anomalous 
towers  added  without  due  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  main  structure,  but  this 
addition  was  well  intentioned  ;  the  archi- 
tect, though  it  was  Wren,  was  professedly 
ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  pointed 
architecture,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  were  so  well  done  as  they  are. 
But,  in  the  present  design,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  the  architect  really  intends 
to  accomplish.  He  has  raised  for  some 
purpose  a  huge  pile  of  building  in  front 
of,  and  at  right  angles  with,  the  abbey, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Jerusalem  cham- 
ber, which,  with  all  its  associations,  is 
either  masked  by  a  compo  front,  or  ruth- 
lessly swept  away ;  the  site  also  of  the 
adjoining  houses,  the  gate  to  the  Dean's 
Yard,  the  site  of  the  old  Gate-house,  and 
so  up  to  the  street,  are  occupied  by  a  pile 
of  buildings  with  regular  tiers  of  windows 
and  octagon  turrets  having  ogee  canopies 
at  the  corners ;  the  whole  being  a  resusci- 
of  Wyatt's  darling  fancies,  and 
fifty  years  ago  might  have  passed 
off  for  something  very  fine,  but  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  architect  in  the  present  day 
is  perfectly  surprising.  A  pseudo  cloister 
is  attached  in  a  line  to  the  northern  tower, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  view  of 
the  burial  ground  of  St.Margaret's  church, 
an  eyesore  we  suppose  to  an  architectural 
reformer,  as  throwing  open  to  a  palace  a 
view  of  a  church.  We  know  not  what "  im- 
provements" the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Peter  is  destined  to  suffer  ;  but  if,  in 
these  days  of  Architectural,  and  Archaeo- 
logical, and  Keel  etiological  Societies,  if 
any  thing  half  so  injurious  to  the  character 
of  Edward  the  Confessor's  venerable 
abbey  is  to  be  perpetrated,  let  us  hope 
to  witness  a  congress  of  all  these  socie- 
ties formed  into  a  "  league,"  as  such 


church,  giving  an  air  of  meanness  to  the    things  are  fashionable  in  these  days,  for 

the  preservation  of  the  church,  and  which 
will  only  dissolve  when  it  has  preserved 


structure,  when  a  lofty  pitch  would  have 
added  so  much  importance  to  its  appear- 
ance, as  is  shewn  in  St.  Sepulchre's  at 
Cambridge. 

There  are  other  designs  in  the  pointed 
style,  some  few  of  which  only  we  have 
space  to  notice  ;  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  following,  and  to  which  we 
call  the  attention  of  every  one  who  feels 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  an. 
tiquities  of  the  land  in  their  full  inte- 
grity. 

1185.  Design  for  the  Hew  Square  ad- 
joining  Westminster  Abbey,  forming  a 
termination  to  the  proposed  street,  and 


the  church  itself  from  future  innovations, 
and  prevented  its  magnificent  form  from 
having  a  resuscitation  of  the  recent  north- 
ern front  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
appended  to  it.  The  restoration  of  the 
Abbey  buildings  would  indeed  be  a 
desirable  object,  and  there  is  authority 
enough  still  remaining  to  effect  this  suc- 
cessfully ;  but  let  no  follower  of  Wyatt 
venture  to  deface  it  with  any  addi- 
tions. 

1177.  Sowyer  School,  Clapham.  E.  J. 
Anson,  jun. — Poor  Elizabethan.    It  an- 


throwing  open  a  view  of  the  Abbey  from    pears  to  be  composed  of  two  houses,  mad* 
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to  resemble  the  nave  and  chancel  of  a 
church  ;  in  one  are  two  tiers  of  windows, 
and  upon  the  roof  is  a  meagre  bell.  Is  it 
intended  that  this  structure  is  to  serve 
both  for  school  and  chapel  ? 

1354.  The  Village  »f  Agletford,  shetc- 
ing  the  ha{f -timbered  houses  now  erecting 
there,  the  property  of  Charlee  Mllner, 
esq.  from  the  designs  of  Whichard  and 
Son. — A  very  fair  specimen  of  the  well- 
known  timber  erections  which  give  such 
a  picturesque  appearance  to  every  village 
in  Kent.  They  are  here  executed  on  a 
large  scale,  but  are  not  un pleasing  exam- 
pies  of  old  English  village  architecture. 

We  notice  the  following  drawings  as  ex- 
amples of  foreign  architecture  from  which 
some  instruction  as  to  what  should  be 
avoided  may  be  gained. 

1871.  Shrine  qf  the  Church  of  St.  Se- 
pulchre, Abbeville.  L.  H.  Michael. — The 
holy  sepulchre  remains  in  many  of  our 
churches,  in  some  cases  as  an  independent 
architectural  design,  in  others  serving 
also  for  a  tomb.  The  present  is  a  recess 
in  the  wall  of  two  pointed  arches,  some* 
what  like  stalls,  but  larger,  covering  an 
altar-tomb;  it  is  simply  noticed  as  an 
evidence  of  the  vile  taste  with  which 
churches  have  been  treated  in  France. 
Within  the  arches  two  female  figures  with 
bouquets  in  statuary  recline  on  sofas  ;  for 
what  they  are  intended  cannot  be  guessed, 
as  there  is  no  distinguishing  character  in 
the  figures.  The  church  is  a  good  old 
structure,  but  poorly  contrasting  with  the 
modern  gaudiness. 

1312.  interior  of  the  Upper  Chapel, 
San  Benedetto,  8ubiaco.  D.  Wyatt.— This 
is  a  Gothic  church  of  early  and  massive 
pointed  architecture,  shewing  a  nave  and 
chancel  separated  by  an  arch,  obtusely 
pointed,  like  many  of  the  transition  period 
with  us.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
ancient  paintings,  probably  of  the  period 
of  the  church,  and  well  preserved,  shew- 
ing the  extent  to  which  decoration  in 
colour  was  carried  at  the  period  of  the 
erection  of  the  chapel ;  they  would  form 
a  good  study  for  the  decoration  of  our 
early  churches.  The  old  paintings  an 
strongly  contrast  with  the  flippancy  of 
the  modern  one  at  the  altar,  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  chapel  does  with  the  follow- 
ing Italian  church. 

1288.  The  interior  of  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles,  Rame .  J.  T.  Crea. — which, 
if  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
churches  of  the  revival  in  the  Eternal  City, 
says  but  little  for  the  knowledge  or  taste 
in  church  architecture  which  is  prevalent 
there:  the  coloured  marbles,  pilasters,  and 
panels,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 


the  design,  produce  a  handsome  interior, 
but  it  has  nothing  but  the  altar  to  shew 
it  is  a  church.  It  is,  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture, a  mere  saloon  so  appropriated, 
and  sadly  contrasts  with  the  neglected  and 
deserted  basilicas,  which,  Roman  as  they 
are  in  architecture,  are  still  churches,  and 
not  assembly-rooms  like  the  present  ex- 
ample. 

E.  I.  C. 


ECCLESIOLOG1CAL  (LATE  CAM- 
BRIOGE  CAMOBN)  SOCIETY. 

Mag  12.  The  seventh  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society 
was  held  in  London.  The  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Thorp  presided,  and  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Webb  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo 
had  become  a  patron  of  the  society,  and 
that  three  honorary  members,  and  sixty 
ordinary  members,  had  been  provisionally 
elected  by  the  committee,  subject  to  con- 
firmation at  the  general  meeting.  The 
report  proceeded  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
society  in  1845,  and  the  means  which  had 
since  been  taken  to  re-model  it.  During 
the  year  several  grants  had  been  voted 
towards  the  re-building  nnd  restoration 
of  various  churches  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  committee  had  decided  that  the 
meetings  of  the  society  should  no  longer 
be  held  at  Cambridge,  but  in  London, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness assemblies,  evening  meetings  should 
be  held  for  friendly  discussion,  the  exhi- 
bition of  plans,  &c.  The  financial  state- 
ment showed  that  the  society  had  in  hand 
a  balance  of  200/.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
society  should  change  its  name  to  14  The 
Ecclesiological,  late  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,"  which  proposition ,  after  consider- 
able discussion,  was  carried  by  25  votes  to 
20.  The  proprietor  of  "The  Ecclesiologist" 
having  proposed  to  restore  the  copyright 
of  that  periodical  to  the  Society,  the  offer 
was  accepted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  in  future 
published  by  the  Society,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  officers.  The  committee 
elected  consists  of  P.  H.  Dickinson,  esq. 
M.P.,  Rev.  G.  H.  Uodson,  A.  J.  B. 
Hope,  esq.  M.P.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and 
Rev.  B.  Webb,  each  M.A.  of  Trinity  coll. 
Camb.  and  Sir  S.  R.  Glynne,  Bart.  M.P., 
M.A.  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Professor  Willis,  stating, 
on  the  part  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  that  that  society  would  increase 
its  meetings,  and  thus  become  to  Cam. 
bridge  what  the  Architectural  Society  was 
to  Oxford. 


*,  "  .  ■ 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
©r  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

The  third  annual  congress  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  commenced  at  York  on 
Tuesday  the  21st  of  July,  and  continued 
until  the  following  Monday.  The  opening 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Festival  Concert 
Room,  where  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton, the  President  of  last  year,  after  a 
congratulatory  speech,  resigned  his  seat 
to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam.    The  Dean  of 


Hereford  proponed  the  thanks  of  the 
Institute  to  the  late  President,  which 
motion  was  seconded  by  Thomas  Staple- 
ton,  esq.  V.P.S.A.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster proposed  the  thanks  of  the  society 
to  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  C^1^1  (  om" 

for  their  services  during  the  past  year, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Plumptre,  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford ;  and  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  F.S. A. 
of  the  British  Museum,  returned  thanks. 
The  Marquess  of  Northampton  having 
then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
the  President,  the  Dean  of  York  rose  to 
second  him,  and  in  so  doing  offered  every 
assistance  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute, 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  afford  ;  and  similar  senti- 
ments were  subsequently  expressed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  part  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  afternoon  a  large  number  of 
persons  attended  service  in  the  minster, 
where  Haydn's  Creation  was  performed 
as  the  anthem  by  the  organist,  Dr.  Ca- 
midgc.  The  Lord  Mayor  entertained  a 
numerous  party  at  dinner,  and  afterwards 
the  Mansion  House  was  opened  for  the 
general  reception  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  and  the  ladies. 

The  members  and  visitors  found  an  ex. 
tensive  and  most  interesting  museum 
formed  in  St.  Peter's  School,  which  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  bad  lent  for  the  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Edward  Hailstone  (as  last 
year  at  Winchester)  undertook  its  active 
superintendence,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
coadjutors  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Newton, 
had  brought  the  assembled  treasures  into 
an  instructive  arrangement,  both  generic 
and  chronological.  In  the  early  cases 
were  placed  relics  discovered  from  time  to 
time  in  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
under  the  divisions  of  British  and  Roman  ; 
next,  relics  from  more  distant  places, 
Primeval,  Roman,  and  Medieval ;  then, 
Seals ;  articles  of  Personal  Ornament ;  a 
splendid  assemblage  of  Limoges  Enamels  ; 
Anns,  Weapons,  &c. ;  Ecclesiastical  Vea. 
feUand  Vestment* ;  and  Illutnlnationsfrom 


Manuscripts.  On  the  walls  were  placed 
some  curious  Maps,  and  a  series  of  rubbings 
from  Sepulchral  Brasses.  There  was  a 
very  interesting  assemblage  of  Cromwel- 
liana,  contributed  by  F.  H.  Fawkes,  esq.  of 
Farnley  hall,  near  Otley,  viz.  the  sword  of 
Oliver  Cromwell/  double-edged,  with  a 
single  guard;  bis  bat,  of  drab,  with  an 
enormous  brim  ;  and  his  watch,  a  repeater, 
marked  with  the  name  of  its  maker, 
Jaques  Carder :  also  the  sword  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  marked  akdre  perara  ; 
that  of  General  Lambert,  marked  1649; 
and  the  original  matrix,  in  silver,  of  the 

8EALF.  FOR  THE  APPROBATION  Of  MINIS- 
TERS. Extensive  contributions  were  made 
to  the  museum  by  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries of  Newcastle,  the  Yorkshire  Philoso- 
phical Society,  the  Marquess  of  North- 

whilst  the  contributors  of  individual  ar- 
ticles were  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
enumerated.  A.  catalogue  was  prepared 
for  its  visitors,  and  two  supplements 
thereto  were  issued  during  the  course  of 

fragments  or  casts  was  formed  in  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Hospitium  in  St.  Mary's 
abbey  grounds. 

A  most  useful  manual  was  also  for. 
nisheil  to  the  members,  consisting  of  Ar- 
chitectural Notes  of  the  City  and  its  vici- 
nity, drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the 
Architectural  Section,  accompanied  by 
notes  on  the  Stained  Glass,  by  John 
Browne,  esq.  corresponding  member. 

Wednesday,  July  23.  This  day  the 
several  sections  commenced  their  opera- 
tions ;  but  precedence  was  given  to  the 
Architectural  party,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  interest  anticipated  from  Professor 
Willis's  lecture  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  company  assembled  in 
the  Festival  Concert  Room,  Earl  Fitx- 
william  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  one  by  Mr. 
Charles  Winston,  41  On  the  Painted  Glass 
in  the  Cathedral  and  Churches  of  York." 
Few  other  cities  can  boast  of  so  extensive 
a  scries  of  examples  of  this  art,  but  particu- 
larly of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. The  earliest — and  indeed  the  earliest 
specimen  that  Mr.  Winston  is  acquainted 
with  in  England— is  a  portion  of  a 


*  One  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  swords, 
that  which  he  wore  at  the  siege  of  Dro. 
is  now  in  the  United  Service  Mu- 
:  acconr  vol,  X,  p.  434. 
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in  the  second  window  from  the  west  on 
the  north  side  of  the  clerestory  of  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral.  It  forms  the  upper 
subject  in  the  westernmost  lower  light  of 
that  window.  The  date  of  this  glass  is 
about  1200  ;  and  a  coloured  engraving  is 
given  in  plate  123  of  Mr.  Browne's  His- 
tory of  the  Cathedral.  Much  early- 
English  glass,  varying  io  date  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  has  been  employed  to  fill  the 
wheels  in  the  tracery  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  and  Mr.  Winston  proceeded  to 

Eoint  out  other  examples.  The  next  glass 
i  order  of  date  is  that  in  the  Five  Suiters 
(the  long  windows  of  the  North  transept) 
— which  beautiful  windows  are  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
next  is  that  in  the  Chapter  House  and  the 
vestibule  leadiug  into  it,  all  of  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  and  extremely  beautiful. 
One  window  of  the  Chapter  House,  that 
opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  restoration  by 
Messrs.  Barnett  and  Sons  of  York.  It 
has  been  carefully  executed;  and,  if  it 
does  not  produce  so  satisfactory  an  effect 
as  the  original  windows,  this  arises  not 
from  the  fau£  of  the  artist,  but  from  the 
impossibility  of  procuring,  at  the  present 
day,  a  material  similar  in  texture  to  the 
glass  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  glass 
in  the  clerestory  and  aisles  is  all  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  The  contract  for 
glazing  the  great  west  window  is  dated 
1330, — and  none  of  the  glass  is  probably 
later  than  1350.  The  general  arrange- 
ment and  execution  of  the  designs  through- 
out this  part  of  the  building  are  well 
worthy  of  notice,  as  evincing  the  attention 
paid  by  our  ancestors  to  these  matters. 
The  west  windows  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
of  which  distant  views  may  be  obtained, 
have  their  lower  lights  filled  with  large 
figures  and  canopies  ;  while  the  windows 
of  the  aisles,  with  but  one  exception,  are 
adorned  with  paintings  of  a  more  compli- 
cated character,  and  better  calculated  for 
a  closer  inspection.  Much  of  the  plain  geo- 
metrical glazing  in  the  clerestory  windows 
is  original;  and,  like  that  in  a  similar 
position  in  Cologne  Cathedral,  affords  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  glass  painters  did 
not  consider  it  requisite  to  finish  patterns 
destined  to  occupy  a  distant  position  so 
highly  as  those  placed  nearer  the  eye. 
The  earliest  perpendicular  glass  in  the 
cathedral  is  contained  in  the  third  window 
from  the  east  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir,  in  the  third  and  fourth  windows 
from  the  east  in  the  north  clerestory  of 
the  choir,  and  in  the  fourth  clerestory 
window  from  the  east  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  choir.  These  windows  are  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  i«  also  an  early  perpendicular  Jeett 


in  the  third  window  from  the  west  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir.  The  date  of  the 
east  window  of  the  choir  is  well  known— » 
a  contract  for  glazing  it  in  three  years 
was  made  in  1404.  This  window  is  very 
finely  executed,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
figures  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  with- 
out inspecting  them  closely  from  the 
gallery  near  the  window.  The  other 
windows  of  the  choir  aisles,  eastward  of 
the  small  eastern  transepts,  as  well  as  the 
glass  in  the  lancet  windows  on  the  east 
side  of  the  great  western  transepts,  appear 
to  be  likewise  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
All  the  rest  of  the  glass  in  the  choir  is  of 
the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. ; 
the  greater  portion  belonging  to  the  latter 
reign.  Some  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
has  been  inserted  in  the  four  upper  south 
windows  of  the  great  west  transept  of  the 
cathedral :  the  heads  of  some,  if  not  of  all, 
of  the  figures  are  restorations.  A  very 
beautiful  cinque-cento  glass-painting,  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  been  inserted  in  the  window  next  the 
east  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  It 
was  presented  to  the  cathedral  by  Lord 
Carlisle  in  1804,  and  was  brought  from  a 
church  at  Rouen.  The  design  is  evidently 
taken  from  a  painting  of  Baroccio  (who 
died  in  1612,  aged  84);  but  the  colour- 
ing and  execution  have  been  varied  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  material  employed. 
Mr.  Winston  infers  from  the  column-like 
arrangement  of  the  groups,  as  well  as  the 
actual  division  lines  of  the  glass,  that  this 
work  was  originally  painted  for  a  four- 
light  window  ;  and  it  affords  a  proof  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  unite  the  drawing 
and  colouring  of  an  advanced  period  of 
art  to  the  true  practice  of  glass- painting. 
In  the  windows  by  Peckitt,  at  the  sonth 
end  of  the  great  west  transept,  the  princi- 
ples of  painting  upon  glass  and  painting 
upon  canvass  are  confounded  together: 
in  attempting  to  imitate  the  depth  of  an 
oil-painting  by  shadows  alone,  he  has 
simply  produced  opacity, — than  which  no 
greater  fault  can  be  committed  in  glass- 
painting.  Many  of  the  parish  churches 
of  York  also  contain  valuable  remains  of 
painted  glass,  of  which  Mr.  Winston 
pointed  out  the  most  remarkable,  and 
recommended  that  a  detailed  descriptive 
catalogue  should  be  made  of  all  the  painted 
and  stained  glass  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Winston's  paper  concluded,  Pro- 
fessor Willis  proceeded  to  deliver  his  Lec- 
ture on  the  architecture  of  the  Cathedral. 
He  commenced  by  briefly  repeating  the 
particulars  preserved  of  the  churches  at 
York,  which  preceded  the  present.  The 
first  was  a  temporary  building  raised  by 
Paulinus  for  the  baptism  of  King  Edwin 
in  the  year  oS7.    This  was  formed  of 
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wood,  but  was  soon  after  inclosed  within 
a  square  church  of  stone.    This  Saxon 
church  was  once  or  twice  injured  by  fire, 
and  at  length  wholly  removed  by  Thomas 
the  first  Norman  archbishop,  who,  like 
Wulstan  at  Worcester,  and  many  others 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  meanness  of  Saxon  architecture. 
The  foundations  and  portion    of  the 
columns  of  the  cathedral  of  archbishop 
Thomas  were  disclosed  below  the  present 
choir  upon  the  fire  of  1829  ;  and  Professor 
Willis,  partly  from  an  examination  of 
these  remains,  and  partly  from  the  ana- 
logy of  similar  edifices,  produced  to  the 
meeting  a  draught  of  its  ground  plan. 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  observed 
that  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  a 
close  copy  of  that  at  Caen,  and  he  had 
lately  ascertained  that   the   church  of 
Clugni  was  the  original  model  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  architects  of  the  day  to 
follow,  not  only  at  Caen  and  Canterbury, 
but  probably  at  York  and  other  places. 
Archbishop  Thomas's  church  was  of  con- 
siderably  less  breadth  than  the  present. 
The  choir  was  without  aisles,  and  was 
probably  terminated  with  an  apse.  The 
transepts  also  were  without  aisles,  and 
there  were  probably  three  eastern  apses  in 
each  transept  for  altars.    On  this  point, 
however,  there  was  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Professor  and  Mr 
Browne,  an  artist  resident  in  York,  who 
has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  long  series  of  architec- 
tural plates  of  the  Minster,  and  which  is 
not  yet  completed.    The  church  of  arch- 
bishop Thomas  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1154  ;   and  archbishop  Roger,  who  then 
held  the  see,  proceeded  at  once  to  rebuild 
the  choir.    About  the  year  1220,  arch- 
bishop  Walter  Grey  began  to  rebuild 
the  transepts  in  the  early- English  style, 
and  his  tomb  in  the  south  transept,  was 
built  about  1260.  These  are  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  early-English.    In  the  year 
1291,  the  present  n  ave  was  commenced, 
in  the  prevailing  style  of  the  period — 
distinguished  as  the  Decorated.  When 
the  nave  was  rebuilt,  the  early-English 
transepts  interfered  considerably  with  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  new  enlarge- 
ments.   Recourse  was,  therefore,  had  to 
a  piece  of  skilful  engineering — common 
enough  in  the  present  day,  but  certainly 
unusual  at  that  time.    What  they  did  was 
this : — they  shored  up  the  walls — removed 
a  pier  arch  on  either  side,  and  built  De- 
corated arches  on  early- English  bases. 
The  triforium  is  still  early-English.  This 
alteration  was  attended  with  danger.  The 
new  Decorated  arches  began  to  press  in- 
wards ;  and  the  architects  who  enlarged 
the  nave  were  compelled  to  build  up  an 
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arch  on  either  aide  with  solid  masonry. 
The  choir  still  remained  as  built  by  arch- 
bishop Roger,  until  the  time  of  arch- 
bishop Thoresby,  when  it  was  determined 
to  re-edify  it.  This  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1361,  and  the  works  were  in  pro- 
gress for  some  years,  during  which  many 
slight  modifications  of  the  design  took 
place,  the  detection  of  whioh  is  an  in- 
teresting study  to  the  observer. 

After  the  Section  had  adjourned,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  their  friends 
followed  Professor  Willis  to  the  Cathedral. 
The  awkward  relation  between  the  three 
compartments  of  the  triforium  in  the 
transepts,  and  the  altered  arches  below, 
was  the  subject  of  universal  remark  ;  and 
all  that  the  Professor  said  was  listened 
to  with  the  utmost  attention. 

In  the  evening,  the  Dean  entertained 
the  Meeting  at  the  Deanery  ;  throwing 
open  the  Chapter  Library  to  their  inspec- 
tion— a  rich  collection,  in  an  interesting 
room,  which  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
Archbishop's  Palace — an  early-English 
building,  with  a  remarkable  east  window 
of  five  lancet  lights,  not  unlike  the  win- 
dow in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Skel- 
ton,  and  the  Five  Sisters  m  the  north 
transept  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Section  for  Early  and  Medie- 
val Antiquities  assembled  at  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,'  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Boileau,  Bart.  F.R.S.  when  the 
following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  Notice  of  the  opening  of  British 
barrows  on  the  borders  of  Newmarket 
heath  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  on  Ailing- 
ton  hill,  by  some  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society,  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  May  20, 
1846  :  by  William  F.  Collings,  esq.  Trin. 
coll.  Camb.  (These  discoveries  have 
been  already  noticed  in  our  July  number, 
p.  79.) 

2.  Notice  of  some  discoveries  made  in 
the  ancient  earth-works  of  Caterthun  in 
Angusshire,  of  which  plans  are  given  by 
General  Roy,  in  his  work  on  the  Military 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  :  by  M.  D. 
Black,  Town  Clerk  of  Brechin,  with  re- 
marks thereon  by  Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam. 
Caterthun  consists  of  two  rounded  hills, 
denominated  the  Black  Cater  and  the 
White  Cater.  On  the  former  are  five 
concentric  riugs,  formed  of  mud  and 
stones  ;  and  the  latter  is  surrounded  with 
an  immense  coronal  of  loose  stones,  form- 
ing an  elliptical  oval,  and  inclosing  about 
an  acre  and  a  half.  In  Nov.  last,  when 
an  excavation  was  made  here,  several 
holes  were  fonnd  containing  remains  of 
burnt  wood  and  bones,  and  which  were 
apparently  the  foundations  of  huts.  Mr. 
M.  Bloxam  pointed  oat  the  resemblance 
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of  these  encampments  to  several  in  the 
uouth-western  counties  of  England,  par- 
ticularly that  at  Worle  hill,  near  Weston- 
super-Mare. 
3.  A  sketch  of  the  Roman  occupation 
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In  the  latter  part  of  this  paper  it 
was  noticed,  that  in  1619,  Lancelot  Tur- 
ner of  Towthorpe,  gentleman,  bequeathed 
his  ' 4 song  books"  to  Thomasine  Newton, 
who,  shortly  after,  became  the  wife  of  hit 


of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  by  Mr.  John    nephew  William  Turner,  and  was  the 


Just.  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  district  from  Tacitus,  &c.  the 
writer  traced  the  Roman  roads,  and 
pointed  out  the  ascertained  stations  in 
the  county. 

4.  An  account  of  a  subterraneous  ruin 
in  a  field  at  Millington,  near  Pock  ling - 
ton:  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rankin.  It 


supposed  to  be  the  remains 


and 


discovered  about  ninety  years  ago, 

Roman  sepulchre. 

5.  A  paper  on  the  British  Trackways 
on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  :  by  the  same. 

6.  On  the  presumed  site  of  a  battle  customed  research,  into  the  history  of 
between  the  Britons  and  Romans,  in  the    Ralph  Paynell  the  founder,  the  lands  be- 


mother  of  Edith,  the  mother  of  the  poet 
Pope.  Mr.  Hunter  concluded  with  some 
particulars  of  the  ancestors  of  John  Hors- 
ley,  author  of  the  Britannia  Romana  ;  they 
were  herald  painters  at  York,  and  formed 
large  heraldic  collections,  now  unfortu- 
nately lost  sight  of. 

2.  On  the  endowment  and  history  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  or  Christ  church  at 
York,  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier 
near  Tours  in  France :  by  Thomas  Staple- 
ton,  esq.  President  of  the  Section  ;  who 
entered  at  great  length,  and  with  his  ac- 


?arish  of  Wbarraiu  Percy  :  by  the  same 
wo  barrows  full  of  human  bones  are  in 
this  field;  and  about  forty  years  ago  a 
golden  rod  was  found,  which  was  sold  in 
York  for  35/. 

7.  On  the  pedestal  of  a  crow  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  parish  of  Huggate : 
by  the  same. 

8.  Account  of  the  discovery  of  a  tomb 
and  effigy  in  the  church  of  St  Michael. 
Lichfield,  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of 
William  de  Waltone,  a  benefactor  to  the 
fabric,  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  III. :  by 


longing  to  the  priory,  and  the  several  re- 
cords which  bear  upon  its  history. 

3.  Account  of  the  progress  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  Yorkshire:  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  This  visit,  the 
only  one  made  to  Yorkshire  by  that  mon- 
arch, took  place  in  the  year  1541  ;  and, 
though  no  complete  narrative  of  it  is 
known  to  be  extant,  there  are  various 
scattered  notices  of  it,  which  Mr.  Hunter 
put  together  with  his  accustomed  tact, 
so  as  to  form  a  very  interesting  paper. 
The  object  of  the  king's  journey  was  a 


Richard  Green,  esq.  with  some  remarks    meeting  with  his  royal  nephew  James  V. 


by  Sydney  Smirke,  esq.  This  effigy  was 
placed  in  a  recessed  arch,  which,  until  the 
recent  repairs,  was  entirely  walled  up. 

The  Historical  Section  met  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Hogpitium  in  the  gardens 
of  St.  Mary's  abbey,  under  its  President 


which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  York, 
but,  after  long  delay,  was  not  kept  by  the 
Scotish  monarch.  During  the  progress, 
the  improper  behaviour  of  Queen  Katha- 
rine Howard  is  said  to  have  occurred 
at  Pontefract  and  elsewhere.    At  York 


Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.    The  papers  read    itself  nothing  more  remarkable  transpired 


were  as  follow  : — 

1.  Notes  of  Manuscripts  named  in 
Wills  entered  on  the  Register  at  York  : 
by  the    Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A. 
These  extracts  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  some  of  them 
were  very  interesting.    Thomas  de  Fur- 
nylaw,  who  was  Chancellor  of  York  in 
1378,  left  a  Bible  and  Concordance  to  be 
placed  in  the  north  porch  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Newcastle,  there  to  be  chained  for 
common  use,  a  proof  that  in  the  middle 
ages  the  use  of  the  holy  scriptures  was 
not  always  discouraged  by  the  great  eccle- 
siastics.     Copies  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
the  romance  of  the  Brut,  and  a  book  called 
Maundevile,   were  mentioned ;  but  the 
titles  were  generally  those  of  books  relat- 
ing to  religion  or  the  civil  law.  Mr. 
Hunter  observed  "the  total  absence  of 
the  classical  authors  and  of  the  Fathers 
and  that  scarcely  any  book  is  lost  which 
appears  to  have  been  valued  in  those 
Gem.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


than  a  fresh  injunction  for  the  destruction 
of  superstitious  shrines.  When  at  Hull,  on 
bis  return,  the  king  ordered  the  formation 
there  of  certain  fortifications  and  a  canal. 

In  the  evening  a  general  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Festival  Concert  Room,  when 
two  papers  were  read : — 

1.  On  the  Parliaments  of  York  :  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne.  The  first  Par- 
liament  recorded  to  have  been  held  at 
York,  was  that  of  the  26th  Edw.  1. 1298. 
A  war  with  Scotland  was  in  progress ;  and 
the  nobility  of  that  country  were  sum- 
moned, with  the  intention  of  declaring 
such  as  would  not  come  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  At  this  parliament  224  re- 
presentatives of  the  Commons  were  pre- 
sent, only  six  peers,  and  no  ecclesiastics. 
No  records  of  its  proceedings  are  pre- 
served,  but  the  chronicles  have  recorded 
that  the  Magna  Carta  and  Carta  de  Fo- 
restis  received  confirmations  on  this  occa- 
sion, Several  other  parliaments  were 
2  Q 
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held  at  York  daring  the  reigns  of  Edward 
II.  and  III.  particularly  a  memorable  one 
in  1314,  after  the  defeat  at  Bannockburn. 
In  1328,  when  the  king  and  court  were 
at  York,  more  than  nine  hundred  lives 
were  lost  in  a  fray  between  the  English 
bowmen  and  the  King's  stipendiaries, 
the  Hainaulters.  After  the  9th  Edw.  III. 
parliament*  ceased  to  be  held  at  York ;  for 
those  summoned  for  the  16  Ric.  II.  and  2 
Hen.  IV.  never  sat,  and  that  of  the  10 
Edw.  IV.  was  superseded.  The  last  was 
the  council  summoned  by  Charles  I.  in 
1640,  which  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Deanery 
on  the  24th  September,  and  sat  until  the 
18th  October,  when,  having  deliberated 
on  the  articles  of  peace  with  Scotland, 
and  upon  a  new  loan,  they  adjourned  to 
Westminster ;  where  they  were  dissolved 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  were  succeeded  by  that  parlia- 
ment which  assumed  the  sovereign  power. 

2.  On  the  causes  which  arrested  the 
progress  of  Mediaeval  Sculpture :  by  Mr. 
Richard  Westmacott,  A.R.A.  As  this 
paper  consists  chiefly  of  argumeuts,  we 
can  find  room  only  for  the  results.  "  The 
introduction  of  sculpture  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  was  owing  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  same*  causes  as  its 
birth  in  the  ancient  world.  At  first  it 
was  used  as  a  kind  of  record  or  repre- 
sentation of  events  and  personages  con- 
nected with  sacred  history.  The  forms 
were  as  rude  as  any  found  in  the  archaic 
ages  of  Greece. ...  It  was  the  attempt 
to  produce  Greek  results  without  Greek 
associations,  that  irrecoverably  injured  the 
character,  and  impeded  the  progress,  of 
medieval  sculpture;  and  my  impression 
is,  its  effects  still  continue  to  be  felt. 
Over  and  over  again  have  efforts  been 
made,  by  public  patronage  and  individual 
encouragement  and  every  stimulus  (but 
the  right  one),  to  restore  or  create  a 
school  of  fine  sculpture;  but  one  hard 
and  undeniable  conclusion  always  forces 
itself  upon  us — that  no  art  of  a  great  cha- 
racter can  be  produced  when  the  highest 
honour  held  out  to  the  artist  is  to  be 
thought  a  good  and  correct  copyist  of  the 
ideas — and  way  of  representing  them — of 
the  men  of  past  ages." 

Thursday,  July  23.  The  three  Sec- 
tions met  this  morning  concurrently,  and 
were  each  fully  occupied. 

In  the  Historical  four  papers  were 
read  :— 

1.  A  true  Memorial  of  the  Life  of  Lady 
Anne  Clifford,  Countess  dowager  of  Pem- 
broke, Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  dictated 
by  herself  in  her  63rd  year  of  age.  This 
was  read  by  Edward  Hailstone,  esq.  who 
has  proposed  to  edit  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety a  larger  memoir  prepared  by  the 


same  remarkable  person*  The  general 
features  of  her  history  are  well-known  ; 
but  its  minuter  portions,  and  the  anec- 
dotes it  embraces  of  her  contemporaries, 
are  worthy  of  publication. 

2.  Notes  of  Travelling,  Roads,  and 
Transport  of  Treasure  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  Ed- 
ward II.  and  Edward  III.  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  The  materials  of 
this  paper  were  derived  from  ancient  rolls 
of  accounts,  and  the  author  was  enabled 
to  describe  the  usual  modes  of  travelling, 
and  the  daily  stages  made. 

3.  Documents  selected  from  the  muni- 
cipal archives  of  York  relating  to  the 
insurrection  of  Lords  Lincoln  and  Lovell, 
in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  VII. 
by  Robert  Davies,  esq.  F.S.A.  Town 
Clerk  of  York.  These  records  chiefly  re- 
late to  the  measures  taken  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  in  the  event  of  its  being  assailed 
by  the  rebels,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  citiaens  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land regarding  its  proper  defence,  pre* 
Bcnliog  an  interesting  picture  of  the  me- 
diaeval times  in  our  ancient  cities,  and 
forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the  volume 
of  a  kindred  character  already  published 
by  Mr.  Davies. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Towton,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Townaend.  There  was  nothing 
original  in  the  historical  portion  of  this 
paper;  but  Mr.  Townsend  described  a 
personal  visit  to  the  battle-field.  He  con- 
versed with  several  villagers,  and  they 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  (by  tradition) 
Lord  Dacre  fell.  The  spot  is  called 
Towton  Dale,  or  Tarting  Dale ;  and  a  road 
runs  between  two  stone  quarries,  which 
are  said  to  be,  with  no  ostensible  impro- 
bability, the  scene  of  slaughter.  The  body 
of  Lord  Dacre  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Sax  ton.  His  remains  are  covered  with  a 
plain  stone,  raised,  by  a  low  wail,  about 
twenty  inches  from  the  ground.  It  is 
broken  across  the  centre,  and  divided  into 
two  parts.  It  is  unprotected  by  any  pali- 
sade or  railing.  The  inscription  is  in 
Latin,— in  large  old  English  letters,  cut 
round  the  border  of  the  flat  stone.  It  is 
now  nearly  illegible,  but  enough  remains 
to  verify  the  tomb. 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Fowler  Jones,  on  a 
Janus  Cross,— -part  of  which  now  exists  in 
the  parish  church  of  Sherburn,  in  York- 
shire, and  of  which  a  careful  cast  was 
placed  in  the  Hospitium  for  the  inspection 
of  members.  The  cross  has  been  parted 
into  two  portions.  The  half  remaining  In 
the  church  is  placed  against  a  wall  so  as 
almost  to  hide  a  piscina  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  the  other  half 
is  placed  in  a  niche  over  a  door-way,  in  a 
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screen  wall  inclosing  &  court  at  Steeton 
Hall,  in  the  township  of  South  Milford,  in 
the  same  parish.  The  cross  is  said  to  have 
been  dug  up  from  amongst  some  rubbish 
or  ruins  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
church-yard.  The  style  of  this  relic  ap- 
pears to  be  early  perpendicular ;  the  sculp- 
ture is  rude,  and  on  the  arms  and  head 
are  medallions  with  the  emblems  of  the 
crucifixion. 

The  Rcr.  J.  L.  Petit  then  entered  into 
an  eiaoorate  description  01  me  axcnitecuire 
of  Beverley  Minster. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  read  a  paper 
on  Clifford's  Tower,— -the  name  by  which 
the  keep  of  York  Castle  is  now  generally 
known.  This  noble  tower  is  of  magnesian 
limestone,  in  lorm  oi  perfectly  geometrical 
proportions,  its  ground-plan  resembling 
the  old  English  four-leaved  rose,  bearded 
(as  the  heralds  term  it)  with  its  sheath- 
leaves.  It  contains  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  a  highly-finished  early-English 
chapel. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart,  gave  a  notice 
of  Stow  Church,  Lincolnshire, — which 
contains  specimens,  it  is  thought,  of  Saxon 
masonry. 

In  the  Section  of  Early  and  Medi- 
eval Antiqvitiis,  the  following  papers 
were  read : — 

1.  Notice  of  some  supposed  Egyptian 
Remains,  hitherto  undescribed,  in  Up 
Nubia,  by  James  Talbot,  esq. 

2.  On  the  Arts  and  Artists  of  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  R.A. 

3.  An  Account  of  Silver  Ornaments  and 
Treasure,  discovered  at  Cuerdale,  near 
Preston,  by  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  F.S.A. 
The  chief  particulars  of  this  great  dia- 
eovery  are  already  known.  The  coins  con- 
sisted principally  of  Anglo-Saxon  pennies. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  treasure  was  depo- 
sited about  the  year  910,  and  the  orna- 
ments (which  were  exhibited  in  glass  cases,) 
are  considered  such  as  were  worn  about 
the  time  of  Alfred,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
earlier.  A  very  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Sir  Roderick  Impey 
Murchison,  Mr.  Guest,  and  other  gentle- 
men, took  part,  Sir  Roderick  confirm- 
ing Mr.  Hawkins'  assertion,  that  the 
chains  and  elaborately  worked  silver  were 
of  Oriental  character.  He  said  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Permea,  Chinese  and  Asiatic 
remains  were  also  found;  and  he  recom- 
mended a  visit  to  the  island  of  Goatbland, 
where  he  sojourned  last  year,  and  which, 
he  said,  contains  a  great  number  of  beau- 
tiful remains  of  architecture  of  the  medi- 
aval  age,  well  worth  the  careful  attention 
of  archaeologists. 

Viscount  Downe  then  exhibited  an  early 
English  ring,  said  to  have  been  given  by 
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King  Richard  I.  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
Dawnay  family.  (It  was  accompanied  by 
me  legenaary  record  oi  a  crest  granteu  Dy 
the  same  monarch, — a  man  holding  the 
ring,  which  of  course  rather  invalidated, 
than  confirmed,  the  tradition.) 

The  Rev.  E.  Stillingfleet  also  exhibited 
a  ring,  found  in  a  British  barrow. 

E.  Hawkins,  esq.  previously  to  reading 
the  next  paper,  being  a  dissertation  on  the 
early  coins  minted  at  York,  offered  some 
prefatory  observations,  in  which  he  said 
that  Drake  had  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
a  mint  was  established  in  York  during 
some  part  of  the  period  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans held  dominion  in  this  kingdom. 
That  York  was  long  a  Roman  station  is 
most  certain ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
her  importance,  as  the  capital  of  a  very 
extensive  and  fertile  district,  might  have 

ui«  risi unta  vne  esuiiinsiimcni  oi  a  ixoiimu 

mint  in  that  city.  But  it  was  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  Romans  ever  struck 
any  money  by  authority  in  this  country. 
The  earliest  coins  which  bear  upon  them 
the  name  of  York  are  those  of  Athelstan, 
who  commenced  his  reign  in  925 ;  but  by 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  names  of 
moneyers,  and  peculiar  small  mint-marks, 
which  appear  upon  coins  that  actually  bear 
the  name  of  the  city,  with  other  coins 
upon  which  the  name  does  not  appear,  we 
learn  that  the  mint  at  York  has  been  more 
extensively  in  operation,  and  at  an  earlier 
period,  than  any  evidence  hitherto  pro- 
duced has  given  sufficient  ground  to  assert. 
The  investigation  had  been  conducted  with 
great  patience  and  perseverance  by  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Shepherd,  who,  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  vivid  perception  and  sound 
judgment,  had  drawn  from  the  coins  them- 
selves evidences  of  the  locality  of  their 
nativity,  which  would  gratify  ingenuity, 
and  convince  the  understanding.  Mr. 
Hawkins  then  proceeded  to  read — 

4.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Early  Coins 
minted  at  York,  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Shep- 
herd. 

5.  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  St. 
Bride,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  Towyn-y- 
Capel,  on  the  west  coast  of  Holyhead 
island, and  the  interments  there  discovered: 
by  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P.  The 
walls  and  east  window  of  this  little  build- 
ing were  standing  within  memory ;  and  the 
green  sward  was  to  be  seen  extending  for  a 
considerable  distance  seaward  of  the  tumu- 
lus. Of  late  years,  however,  from  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea,  aided  by 
the  removal  of  sand  for  manure,  the  mound, 
which  was  thirty  feet  in  height,  anti  75tJ 
feet  in  circumference  at  its  base,  has  been 
half  washed  away;  antLin  a  fey^alwll 
will  probabh 
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number  of  graves,— arranged  in  four  or 
five  tiers,  one  above  another,  at  intervals  of 
about  three  or  four  feet.  These  graves 
are  generally  formed  with  about  twelve 
stones,  rough  from  the  quarry  of  the  slaty 
schist  of  the  district, —  three  stones  com- 
posing either  side  of  the  grave,  with  three 
at  the  bottom,  and  three  placed  as  the  top, 
or  covering.  The  bodies  were  laid  in- 
variably with  the  feet  converging  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mound,  the  head  being 
towards  the  outer  side, — a  circumstance 
of  which  no  similar  instance  is  known. 
The  arms  were  extended  by  the  6ide  of  the 
corpse.  When  first  opened,  these  graves 
are  found  to  contain  a  layer,  about  six 
inches  in  depth,  of  sand,— on  which  the 
bones  rest ;  and  over  the  remains  there  is 
also  a  layer  of  sand,  about  six  inches  deep, 
— leaving  a  vacant  space  of  about  a  foot 
between  it  and  the  stones  which  form  the 
covering  of  the  grave.  No  indication  of 
clothing,  no  weapon,  ornament,  or  any 
other  object,  has  ever  been  found  with 
these  human  remains.  Towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  tumulus,  and  under  the  remains 
of  the  ohapel,  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
human  bones ;  and,  occasionally,  the  per- 
fect skeletons  of  children  have  been  found, 
without  any  stone,  cist,  or  grave, — but  in- 
termixed with  the  sand,  and  quite  im- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  The 
dimensions  of  this  little  building  seem  to 
have  been  about  30  or  35  feet  by  22  feet 
b'  inches. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  party,  including  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  proceeded  to 
Skelton  Church,— a  well-known  and  beauti- 
ful example  of  an  early-English  church, 
without  a  tower,  and  with  the  nave  and 
aisles  under  one  roof.  The  same  party  in- 
spected, at  the  same  time,  the  interesting 
little  church  at  Overton,— and  the  still 
more  curious  church  at  Nun  Monk  ton. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  public  dinner  took 
place  at  the  De  Grey  Rooms.  It  was 
joined  by  the  members  of  the  West  Riding 
Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society,  which 
had  held  a  meeting  in  the  morning. 

The  dinner  was  well  attended.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  presided,  dwelt  for  some 
time  on  the  increased  taste  for  antiquity 
which  animated  modern  municipal  corpo- 
rations. Had  the  present  corporation  of 
York  existed  thirty  years  ago,  we  should 
liave  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fine  old  bridge  over  the  Ouse, 
with  its  noble  arch  and  its  interesting  little 
chapel.  He  saw  many  present,  whose 
fathers  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
moval of  that  bridge, — and  who  regretted, 
he  knew,  what  he  would  call  its  unneces- 
sary destruction;  for  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  built  a  second  bridge  else- 
where, and  to  have  retained  the  old  one  as 


a  monument  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  medi- 
aeval architects. 

Friday,  July  24.    An  Excursion  was 
made  to  the  Roman  city  of  Isurium,  now 
Aldborough,  to  Fountains  Abbey,  and  to 
the  Minster  at  Ripon.  Notwithstanding 
a  very  wet  morning  a  party  of  about  forty 
went  off  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Before  they  arrived  at  Aldborough,  the  day 
cleared  up ;  and  the  party  was  met  by  An- 
drew Lawson,  esq.  M.P.  and  by  Mr.  Rhode 
Hawkins  (son  of  Mr.  Hawkins  of  the 
British  Museum),  a  young,  ardent,  and, 
for  his  years,  an  able  antiquary.  Isurium 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Lawson.  Ex- 
cavations had  been  made  in  several  places 
— fresh  tesselated  pavements  laid  bare — 
fragments  of  every  kind  collected — and  a 
generous  and  elegant  entertainment  pre- 
pared for  all  who  chose  to  partake  of  it. 
Isurium  surveyed,  "  The  Devil's  Arrows,'* 
near  Borough  bridge,  were  next  visited, — 
Mr.  Lawson's  curiosities,  (a  very  interest- 
ing collection  of  Roman  remains  and  seve- 
ral curious  MSS.)  at  Aldborough  Hall 
inspected,  —  a  Yorkshire  luncheon  de- 
voured,— and  the  horses  put  to  for  Fountains 
Abbey.    At  Fountains  every  opportunity 
of  inspection  was  afforded  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Earl  de  Grey  ;  who  has  succeeded 
the  late  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  the  splendid 
estate  of  Studley  Royal.     Several  arch- 
aeologists who  were  present  determined  to 
solicit  his  Lordship  to  have  two  feet  of  the 
earth  removed  from  the  ground  within  the 
building.    Should  he  consent  to  their  re- 
quest, this  noble  abbey  vail  be  restored  to 
something  nearer  its  original  proportions, 
and  the  curious  pavements  which  exist 
under  the  green  sward  will  be  developed. 
The  party  halted  on  their  way  back  at 
Ripon,  where  they  found  the  Minster  open 
for  their  inspection;  and  a  very  liberal 
repast  at  the  Deanery. 

On  Saturday,  being  a  fine  day,  they 
were  up  and  again  out  by  eight — the 
time  appointed  for  the  coaches  to  leave 
for  Giliing  Castle  and  Rievaulx  Abbey. 
They  passed  through  Sutton-on-the-Forest 
and  Stillington — the  two  curacies  held  by 
Sterne,  where  he  lived  when  he  wrote  a 
part  of  his  Tristram  Shandy.    From  Stil- 
lington a  party  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
abbeys  of  Rievaulx  and  Byland,  visiting  on 
their  way  Giliing  Castle,  where  they  also 
inspected  the  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  of 
Mr.  Fairfax,  and  Duncombe  Park,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Feversham,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Helrasley. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the 
Section  of  Early  and  Mepkeval  Anti- 
quities :  — 

1.  On  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  Anti- 
quities of  every  period,  found  in  alluvial 
soil  at  Hoy  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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River  Dee :  by  the  Rev.  A.  Home.  The 
place  where  the  relics  were  found  is  known 
as  the  "  Submarine  Forest,"  which  lies 
between  the  lighthouse  of  Seasowe  and  the 
month  of  the  Dee.  From  indications  both 
on  the  land,  and  on  the  shore  below  high 
water  mark!  it  is  obvious  that  the  present 
top  of  the  black  earth  was  at  one  time  the 
actual  surface  of  the  land.  On  that  surface 
the  articles  exhibited  bad  been  picked  up 
occasionally  at  low  water  during  several 
years.  An  old  man,  who  has  resided  in  the 
village  for  thirty-six  years,  during  the  latter 
half  of  that  time  has  collected  these  articles, 
which  consist  of  rings,  buckles,  skewers, 
needles,  brooches,  amulets,  a  fish-hook, 
heads,  tongues  of  bells,  silver  and  copper 
coins,  Ac.  &c.  The  paper  contained  many 
particulars  relative  to  their  structure  and 
uses,  and  the  author  stated  his  opinion  that 
some  were  of  Roman  manufacture. 

2.  On  the  Roman  Station  of  Catarac 
tonium  :  by  Sir  Win.  Lawson,  Bart.  The 
author  described  the  several  features  in  the 
town  of  Catterick  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  linger  as  memorials  of  the  Roman 
settlement.  In  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions be  stated  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
thrummy,  applied  to  some  fields  in  old 
deeds ;  and  he  therefore  submitted  it  as  an 
inquiry  to  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter  remarked  that  the  author  hnd  not 
made  any  observations  on  the  name  of  the 
station  itself.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  word  cataract  was  one  of  classical 
origin,  but  he  had  himself  always  indulged 
the  idea  that  the  name  of  Cataractonium 
conveyed  an  allusion  to  the  character  of 
the  river  Swale  at  that  spot,  which  from 
its  rocky  channel  was  full  of  rapids,  and 
what  might  be  termed  cataracts. 

3.  On  the  Site  of  the  Campodonum  of 
Br de,  by  W.  C.  Copperthwaite,  esq.  The 
author's  observations  were  intended  to 
prove  that  Campodnnum  was  nearMalton ; 
but  this  hypothesis  was  utterly  scouted  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  who  maintains 
that  it  was  unquestionably  at  Doncaster, 
as  shewn  in  his  History  of  South  York- 
shire, a  work  which  it  did  not  seem  that 
Mr.  Copperthwaite  had  consulted. 

4.  On  the  Mazer  Bowl  of  Archbishop 
Scrope.by  Robert  Davies,  esq.  P.S.A.  This 
bow],  which  was  placed  before  the  com- 
pany, is  now  preserved  in  the  vestry  of 
York  Minster.  Mr.  Davies  had  success, 
fully  traced  its  history  almost  from  the 
time  of  its  manufacture.  On  a  rim  of 
silver  which  surrounds  it  ore  these  inscrip- 
tions :  flic  hard  arctaebe^cbope  Acrope 
grants?  on  to  all  tbo  that  Ounhctf  of 
rhifl  cope  pi.  bap*  to  parbun.  S&cfichoue 
JfttDtf'm  grant*?  in  jfianit  forme  afore 
«aibe  ti.  bap*  to  parbun,  and  between 


these  inscriptions  (and  so  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  margin)  the  names  of  ilobart 
&nb?un  and  Robert  &trrn£all.  From 
a  cartulary  of  the  guild  of  Corpus  Christ! 
at  York,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
it  appears  that  this  bowl  was  presented  to 
that  guild  by  Agnes,  wife  of  Henry  Wy- 
man,  who  was  mayor  of  York  in  1407 
and  two  following  years,  and  daughter  of 
John  de  Barden,  mayor  in  1378.  The 
guild  was  established  in  1408,  during 
Wymnn's  mayoralty,  at  which  time  Arch- 
bishop Scrope  had  been  dead  three  years  ; 
but  Mr.  Davies  conjectured  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  subsisted  in  a  less  settled 
form  some  years  before.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  guild,  the  bowl  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Cordwainers'  Com- 
pany, who  placed  another  silver  plate 
thereon,  in  the  year  1622,  and  their  arms 
in  1669,  and  who  retained  it  in  the  time  of 
Drake.  On  the  breaking  up  of  that  com- 
pany in  1808,  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Hornby, 
their  last  master,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York.  Mr.  Davies  concluded  with 
remarking,  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  through  the 
families  of  Wentworth  and  Gascoigue,  was 
the  present  representative  of  Agnes  Wy- 
man,  and  that  her  arms,  both  Wyman  and 
Barden,  are  included  in  the  quarterings  of 
that  noble  family. 

5.  On  the  Sepulchral  Brass  of  Brian 
Roucline,  in  Cowthorp  Church  (engraved 
in  Waller's  Monumental  Brasses)  ;  and  on 
the  Monument  to  Lord  Wharton,  in 
Helaugh  Church,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Jes. 
sop,  D.D. 

G.  Observations  and  notes  on  a  dis- 
covery of  some  Bronze  Vessels  and  early 
Sepulchral  Remains  near  Masham,  by 
Charles  Tucker,  esq. 

7.  Observations  on  an  ancient  Pillar, 
found  in  taking  down  the  old  parish 
church  of  Leeds,  by  R.  D.  Chantrell,  esq. 
This  pillar  was  one  of  the  sculptured 
obelisks,  which  were  probably  sepulchral : 
only  parts  of  it  were  found,  built  up  in  the 
walls  of  the  church. 

8.  On  Roman  Baths,  Coins,  &c.  by  Sir 
William  Worsley,  Bart. 

At  a  general  meeting  in  tbe  evening  two 
papers  were  read. 

The  first  was  a  Notice  by  Albert  Way, 
esq.  Hon.  Secretary,  of  tbe  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  tomb  of  Constantius  Cblo. 
rus  near  the  church  of  St.  Helen  in  the 
Walls  in  York,  and  the  ignited  lamp  found 
therein,  as  compared  with  a  similar  sepul- 
cbral  lamp  found  in  the  province  of  Cor. 
dova  in  Spain,  as  communicated  to  the 
Institute  by  Mr.  Wetherell  of  Seville.  The 
discovery  at  York  is  recorded  by  Camden, 
"that,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, there  was  found  a  lamp  burning  in 
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the  vault  of  that  little  chapel  wherein  Con- 
Btantius  wa.4  thought  to  he  buried.  Lazios 
(he  adds)  tells  us  that  the  ancients  bad  an 
art  of  dissolving  gold  into  a  fat  liquor, 
and  of  preparing  it  so  that  it  would  con- 
tinue burning  in  the  sepulchres  for  many 
ages."  Attempts  were  made  to  explain 
this  story  philosophically  by  Or.  Plot  and 
Bishop  Wilkins  ;  but  Dr.  Drake,  the  his- 
torian of  York,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  its 
i  historian,  had  rejected  it  altogether, 
scovery  at  Baena,  in  Spain,  was 
i  in  1833,  on  the  opening  of  a  Roman 
family  sepulchre  by  some  ignorant  labour* 
era,  who  are  stated  to  have  broken  the 
perpetual  lamp  in  their  violence,  and 
scattered  the  liquid  which  fed  the  flame. 
Thus,  unfortunately,  no  scientific  investi- 
gation  couin  oe  maae  ,  out  in  lieu  01  me 
naphtha  fountain  or  jet  of  coal  gas  which 
had  been  suggested  by  some  elder  philoso- 
phers, Mr.  Way  submitted  the  following 
hypothesis :  "  Some  substance  may  have 
been  compounded  which,  long  closed  up 
le  pestilent  vspours  of  the  tomb, 


may,  at  length,  on  the  admission  of  some 
measure  of  purer  air,  have  become  ignited 
for  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  as  quickly 
have  been  extinguished,  when,  on  being 
brought  forth  from  the  vault,  an  accele- 
rated  comousuon  iiau  oeen  prouueea. 

As  introductory  to  the  subject  of  the 
next  paper,  Professor  Phillips,  I'. U.S. 
favoured  the  meeting  with  a  sketch  of  the 
main  features  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Yorkshire,  and  their  probable  bearing  on 
the  sites  of  ancient  roads  and  ancieut  set- 
tlementa.     *'  Yorkshire,"  he  observed, 

formerly  a  large  part  of  the  Brigantian 
dominion,  and  still,  for  many  public 
purposes,  a  little  kingdom  in  itself,  was 
defined  by  natural  boundaries, — the  sea 
on  the  east,  high  mountain  barriers  on 
the  west,  the  Tees  on  the  north,  and  the 
Don,  for  a  great  length,  on  the  south. 
Across  this  great  area  from  north  to 
south,  and  extending  in  each  direction 
beyond  the  county  boundary,  runs  the 
great,  broad,  and,  on  the  whole,  fertile 
and  well-watered  vale  of  York  .  which,  if 
the  island  were  conceived  to  be  sunk  only 
120  feet  (the  height  of  the  roof  of  the 
Minster,)  would  be  again,  as  ooce  it  was, 
a  sea  channel,  connected  by  the  vale  of 
Pickering,  as  well  as  by  the  Humber,  with 
the  sea.  On  the  west  is  a  vast  double 
tract  of  lofty  hills,  the  northern  half  of 
which  rises,  by  successive  stages  west- 
ward, to  1,200,  1,800,  2,400,  and  even 
2,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of 
a  limestone  basis,  bearing  summits  of 
millstone  grit,  and  yielding,  in  a  few  re- 
markable localities,  abundance  of  lead  to 
the  Roman,  as  well  as  the  later,  masters 
of  the  country.   From  this  region,  also, 
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stone  was  brought  for  1  The  Devil's  Ar- 
rows,' by  the  Britons,  and  for  sculpture 
and  inscriptions  by  the  Romans.  This 
region  is  bare  of  trees,  except  where  the 
valleys  enter  the  lower  ground,  towards 
the  vale  of  York  ;  and  here  many  of  the 
fine  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  found  pictu- 
resque sites.    The  southern  half  of  the 
western  hilly  region  is  a  very  undulated 
and  well-watered  tract  of  sandstone  hills, 
with  coal,  rising  to  elevations  of  1.H00 
feet  on  the  extreme  western  boundary. 
The  valleys  of  this  intricate  and  highly 
beautiful  part  of  Yorkshire  are,  even  yet, 
richly  filled  with  glorious  woods ;  and  some 
idea  of  its  former  wealth  of  forest  and  an- 
cient condition  may  be  formed  from  views 
of  Conisburgh  Castle,  Wharncliffe,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Don.    Through  these 
western  regions  to  the  vale  of  York,  the 
principal  passes  are  the  high   pass  of 
Stainmoor,  which  is  followed  by  the  Ro- 
man road  from  Carlisle  to  Cataractonium  ; 
the  hollows  of  Mailers  tang  and  Garsdale  ; 
and  the  great  depression  at  the  southern 
foot  of  Inglebo rough.     Smaller  passes 
occur  at  the  head  branches  of  the  Calder 
and  the  Don.    In  like  manner  the  eastern 
range  of  hills  is  double.    Its  northern 
portion  has,  in  a  great  degree,  a  barren 
surface  of  moorlands,  intersected  by  deep 
narrow  valleys  ;  of  which  many,  woody  in 
their  lower  parts,  flow  southwards,  and 
enter  the  vale  of  Pickering  through  dry 
oolitic  hills,  bearing  many  camps,  tumuli, 
and  intrenchraents.    The  southern  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  hUls  of  Yorkshire  is 
composed  of  chalk  with  (anciently)  a  dry 
green  surface,  which  supported  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep.    From  the  elevated  parts 
of  these  bare,  open  wolds,  the  eye  roves 
unconfined  over  the  broad  vale  of  York  : 
which  was,  in  former  times,  very  woody, 
except  along  the  lower  marshy  parts  of 
the  rivers,  over  the  vale  of  Pickering, 
which  separates  the  wilds  from  the  oolitic 
hills,  and  over  the  low  tracts  towards  the 
sea  now  called  Holderness,  and  formerly 
consisting  of  small  portions  of  dry  land, 
insulated  amidst  winding  channels  of 
water.    These  wolds  are  covered  with  tu- 
muli, entrenchments,  and  camps  ;  yielding 
British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  remains,  and 
crossed  by  great  Roman  roads.  Looking 
at  the  subject  generally,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that,  in  ancient  times,  the  great  po- 
pulation of  the  Britons  must  have  been 
settled  in  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
vales  of  York  and  Pickering  ;  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  roads  and  the  frequency  of 
the  ancient  villages  appear  to  indicate. 
The  vale  of  York  must  have  been  the  great 
line  of  internal  trade:  the  north-western 
hills  were  occupied  by  miners;  the  wolds 
were  tenanted  by  herdsmen ;  while  the 
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chace  might  be  followed  in  the  woody 
valleys  which  intersect  the  south-western 
and  north-eastern  hills.  With  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  surface,  the  great  lines  of 
communication  must  evidently  be  all  re- 
lated to  the  cities  and  rivers  of  the  great 
Vale  of  York  ;  to  which  the  ancient  roads 
converge  from  Carlisle  and  Lancaster,  and 
from  which  they  diverge  to  Lincoln,  Don- 
caster  and  Manchester." 

Charles  Newton,  esq.  Hon.  Secretary 
to  the  Institute,  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  Map  of  the  British  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities of  Yorkshire,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Central 
Committee.    It  had  been  constructed 
partly  from  various  histories  of  places  and 
districts  in  the  county,  and  partly  from 
original  information,  to  collect  which  cir- 
culars had  been  widely  issued.    This  evi- 
dence is  of  two  kinds :  that  of  permanent 
remains,  such  as  camps,  tumuli,  architec- 
ture, inscribed  stones — and  accidental, 
such  as  coins,  pottery,  or  personal  orna- 
ments, which,  though  signs  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Britous  or  Romans  in  a  di- 
strict, do  not  prove  their  settlement  there 
for  any  length  of  time.    Mr.  Newton 
commenced  his  memoir  by  enumerating 
the  places  in  Yorkshire  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Ptolemy,  the 
"  Notitia  Imperii,"  and  the  work  of  the 
anonymous  chorographer  of  Ravenna.  Of 
these  places,  most  of  those  mentioned  by 
Antoninus  may  be  identified  by  one  or 
more  of  the  usual  criteria  by  which  a 
Roman  station  may  be  known.  These 
criteria  are — 1 .    The  evidence  of  a  mo- 
dern name,  if,  when  compared  with  the 
ancient  name  of  the  station  in  question,  it 
presents  a  true  philological  affinity ; — 
thus,  in  Ilkley  we  see  the  Olicana  of  Pto- 
lemy, Eburacum  has  become  York,  and 
Danum  Doncaster :  or,  if  the  name  re- 
cords or  suggests  former  Roman  occupa- 
tion,  as  Tadea*/er,   A ftfborough ; — the 
epithet  Aid  being  that  given  by  the  Saxons 
to  sites  recognized  by  them  as  Roman. 
2.  The  evidence  of  inscriptions  found  on 
the  spot,  containing  either  the  name  of 
the  place — as  the  mile-stone  at  Leicester, 
with  the  word  Rata; ;  or  some  information 
proving  a  station  there — as  in  the  in- 
scription from  Ravenshill,  in  the  North 
Riding,  published  in  Dr.  Young's  "  Whit- 
by."   3.  The  evidence  of  military  works, 
architecture,  or  other  remains  proving 
permanent  occupation.    4.  The  evidence 
of  correspondence  of  distance  with  the 
distances  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus.   Thus,  if  on  a  line  like  the  great 
Roman  road  from  London  to  Carlisle,  Iter 
V.  of  the  Itinerary, — on  which  the  di- 
stances between  ascertained  stations  are 
found  to  tally  with  the  measurement  given 


in  that  work, — it  be  admitted  that  Danum 
and  Eburacum  are  respectively  Doncaster 
and  York,  it  follows  that  the  intermediate 
station  in  the  Iter,  Legeolium,  must  be 
sought  for  on  this  road,  at  the  distance 
from  the  two  ascertained  stations  given  by 
Antoninus.  Following  the  still  traceable 
line  of  the  Iter,  we  come  to  Castleford,-— 
placed  at  the  required  distance,  and  pre- 
senting traces  of  a  Roman  settlement. 
Castleford  ha>,  therefore,  been  considered 
the  site  of  Legeolium.  Having  enume- 
rated the  ascertained  stations  in  York- 
shire, Mr.  Newton  proceeded  to  notice 
the  doubtful  stations  Derventia,  Delgo- 
vicia,  and  Prsstorium  of  the  first  Iter ; 
and,  after  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  respecting  this 
line,  suggested  that  it  was  most  probably 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  eastern 
coast  by  which  the  Romans  landed  their 
troops, — and  that  if,  as  Mr.  Walker  bad 
supposed,  Filey  Bay  was  the  14  well- 
ha vened  bay"  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Flamborough  Head  his  Ocellum  Promon- 
torium,  it  was  probable  that  Prsstorium 
was  situated  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
Campodunum,  another  disputed  station 
in  the  first  Iter,  was  probably  at  Gret- 
land,  where  a  recent  discovery  of  Mr. 
Hunter  tended  to  fix  it.  Mr.  Newton 
then  enumerated  the  principal  Roman 
roads,  and  their  general  convergence  — 
to  the  great  main  line  from  north  to 
south,  the  Iter  V.  of  Antoninus  from 
London  to  Carlisle. 

He  next  took  a  brief  survey  of  the  ge- 
neral historical  evidence  afforded  by  the 
Roman  remains  discovered  in  Yorkshire. 
First,  the  inscribed  monuments,  such  as 
altars.  These,  from  the  names  of  em- 
perors in  the  inscriptions,  prove  Roman 
occupation  in  Yorkshire  from  the  time  of 
Domitian  to  that  of  Volusian  and  Gallus, 
thus  corroborating  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient writers.  Of  the  dated  monuments, 
the  most  curious  is  a  pig  of  lead,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Domitian  in  his 
seventh  Consulship,  and  found  on  D acres 
Moor,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  close 
to  an  ancient  lead  mine.  From  the  date 
of  the  inscription  and  the  place  of  disco- 
very, we  may  infer  a  fact  of  some  import- 
ance—that the  Romans,  immediately  after 
the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes  by  Agri- 
cola,  commenced  working  the  lead  mines 
in  the  conquered  territory. 

Besides  their  chronological  value,  the 
found  in 


Yorkshire 

furnish  us  with  much  curious  informa- 
tion, relative  to  the  legions,  cohorts,  and 
aUe  of  cavalry,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  quartered.  Combining  this  informa- 
tion with  the  notices  of  troops  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  we  find  that  the 
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in  Yorkshire  were  garrisoned  by  the  sixth 
and  ninth  legions,  and  by  a  variety  of 
foreign  cohorts,  Bach  as  the  Nenrii  and 
Lingones  ;  whose  history  has  been  parti- 
ally traced  out  by  Horsley,  but  may  be 
made  much  more  complete  by  comparing 
the  inscriptions  found  on  the  line  of  Ro- 
man wall,  published  in  Hodgson's  North- 
umberland, and  the  "  Tabulae  honestss 
missionis,"  published  by  M.  Arneth,  of 
Vienna,  which  are  copperplates  contain- 
ing the  names  of  such  soldiers  as  had 
obtained  an  honourable  dismissal  from 
the  Roman  service.  One  of  these  was 
found  in  Yorkshire,  near  Sheffield, — and 
is  published  by  Camden  ;  but  incorrectly, 
as  has  been  recently  ascertained  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  original  plate  (which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Younge  in  the 
museum  of  the  Institute).  The  in- 
scribed monuments  further  furnish  us 
with  some  curious  particulars  relative  to 
the  mythology  of  Roman  Britain.  Thus, 
the  Romans,  coming  to  a  picturesque 
stream  in  Yorkshire,  the  Wharfe,  appear 
to  have  deified  it  under  the  name  of  Ver- 
beia;  and  in  some  instances,  with  that 
spirit  of  adaptation  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  they  appear  to  have  dedi- 
cated altars  to  the  indigenous  gods  of  the 
Britons. 

The  uninscribed  remains  of  Roman 
art  found  in  Yorkshire  afford  rather 
negative  than  positive  evidence  of  the 
social  condition  of  that  people.  The  ab- 
sence of  architectural  remains  of  any  con- 
sequence, excepting  at  York  and  Aid- 
borough— the  rarity  of  tesselated  pave- 
ments— the  debased  and  barbarous  charac- 
ter of  the  sculpture  and  ornaments — 
would,  a  priori,  lead  us  to  infer,  what  we 
know  from  history,  that  the  Brigantes 
were  not  conquered  till  some  time  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  south  of  Britain ; 
and  that  their  district,  like  the  rest  of  the 
north  of  England,  was  held  by  the  Ro- 
mans only  by  a  great  and  well -distributed 
military  force,  and  not  colonized  by 
peaceful  settlers,  like  the  southern  part 
of  the  province.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  remains  discovered  in  Yorkshire 
consist  of  enamelled  fibulas,  and  other  or- 
naments of  a  late  period ;  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  formed  the  trappings  of 
the  Roman  cavalry  soldier.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  such  antiquities  are 
those  found  at  Stanwick,  presented  by 
Xiord  Prudhoe  to  the  British  Museum ; 
and  some  discovered  in  Swale  Dale,  now 
in  the  York  Museum.  The  Brigantes,  or 
British  population  of  Yorkshire,  have  left 
us  traces  of  their  existence  in  many  parts 
of  the  county ;  but  these  remains  have 
not  been  collected  and  examined  with  suf- 
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the  social  condition  of  the  race  before, 
and  subsequently  to,  the  Roman  conquest. 
Pursuing,  however,  the  method  of  inquiry 
which  has  been  laid  down  for  the  anti- 
quities of  Denmark,  we  may  distinguish 
in  Yorkshire,  as  in  other  parts  of  Celtic 
Europe,  the  antiquities  of  an  age  of  stone, 
before  the  use  of  metals, — the  antiquities 
of  an  age  of  bronze,  when  that  metal  was 
in  general  use, — and  the  antiquities  of  the 
subsequent  period,  when  iron  was  substi- 
tuted for  bronze,  and  which  corresponds 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in 
this  country.  In  the  antiquities  of  the 
age  of  bronze,  we  may  discern  the  pro- 
gress of  Roman  influence,  distinguishing 
the  work  of  the  aborigines  from  that  of 
the  Romanized  Briton. 

On  the  west  side  of  Yorkshire,  the 
most  remarkable  Celtic  remains  are  the 
barrows  and  earthworks  on  Rombald's 
Moor  and  Baildon  Hill; — described  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  «'  Archieologia," 
and  the  Druidical  stones  in  the  district  of 
Halifax. 

Through  the  whole  range  of  hilly 
country  on  the  east  side  of  Yorkshire-— a 
district  which  seems  the  natural  place  of 
refuge  for  a  pastoral  people  driven  out  of 
the  plain  by  the  Romans,— we  find  British 
tumuli.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these,  are  two  near  Scarborough — the 
contents  of  which  have  been  examined 
and  described  by  Dr.  Travis  and  Mr. 
Williamson  ;  *  and  the  Arras  tumuli  near 
Pock  ling  ton  opened,  many  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Stillingfleet, — one  of  which  contained 
the  skeletons  of  two  hogs,  those  of  two 
horses,  a  chariot -wheel,  a  snaffle  bit,  and 
other  portiou*  of  harness,  apparently  the 
work  of  the  Romanized  Britons.  In  the 
districts  of  these  tumuli,  and  apparently 
in  relation  to  them  as  the  work  of  the 
same  race,  are  vast  entrenchments  defend- 
ing the  entrances  of  the  valleys  in  the 
wolds  by  double  and  triple  dykes ;  and 
rows  of  circular  pits,  considered  to  have 
been  British  villages, — described  in  Dr. 
Young's  "  History  of  Whitby.'' 

Another  vast  line  of  entrenchments  of 
a  different  character  may  be  traced  be- 
tween the  Tees  and  the  Swale,  in  the 
North  Riding.  The  irregular  design  of 
this  does  not  seem  the  result  of  military 
judgment, —  or  in  any  way  to  have  relation 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  country ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  en- 

*  See  the  account  of  the  tumulus  at 
Gristhorpe,  with  a  plate,  in  our  present 
series,  vol.  II.  p.  632.  The  antiquities 
discovered  iu  it  were  contributed  for  ex- 
hibition in  the  museum  of  the  Institute 
by  Mr.  William  Williamson,  surgeon,  of 
Manchester, 
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weie  nor  ior  inc  protection 
of  herdsmen  and  their  flocks.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  of  these  curi- 
ous districts  may  be  further  examined — 
plans  and  sections  of  the  dykes  and  em- 
bankments made— the  tumuli  excavated, 
and  their  contents  classed  according  to 
races — and  that  the  registration  of  such 
discoveries  may  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
precarious  observation  of  individuals,  but 
insured  by  a  system  of  organized  corre- 
spondence throughout  Great  Britain. 

Monday,  July  27.  The  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  was  held,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Northampton,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Way  read  a  statement  of 
the  accounts  ;  which  exhibited  a  balance, 
on  the  18th  of  July  last,  of  370/.  10*. ; 
annual  contributions  of  subscribing  mem- 
bers, received  during  the  present  meeting, 
75/.  ;  contributions  of  residents  in  York 
and  the  county,  in  payment  for  tickets 
taken  for  the  present  meeting,  145/.  ; 
contributions  to  the  fund  for  defraying 
the  local  expenses,  74/.  10#. ;  donations 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  15/.  Total,  680/.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  commenced  by 
congratulating  the  meeting  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  plan  of  the  Institute 
adopted  since  the  Winchester  meeting, 
and  particularly  referred  to  the  success  of 
the  monthly  meetings  in  London.  The 
Committee  referred  to  their  successful  in- 
terposition to  preserve  from  partial  de- 
struction the  walls  of  Conway  Castle— 
the  remains  of  Segontinm, — the  remark- 
able monument  of  Stonehenge,  —  the 
Caistorcamp(Ventalcenorum),  near  Nor- 
wich, and  various  other  architectural  re- 
mains in  this  country.  The  encourage- 
ment which  the  Committee  had  received 
during  the  past  year  had  been  most  satis- 
factory. Upwards  of  150  annual  sub- 
scribers had  been  enrolled,  since  the  meet- 
ing at  Winchester.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  large  number  of  persons  residing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  had  been  received  as 
corresponding  members;  and  there  had 
been  an  accession  of  many  eminent  archae- 
ologists to  the  list  of  foreign  honorary 
members.  The  Committee  referred,  with 
pleasure,  to  the  circumstance  that  Lord 
Prudhoe  bad  been  pleased  to  present  his 
collection  of  curiosities  to  the  British 
Museum,  on  account  of  the  interest  which 
bad  been  excited  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Institute  at  Winchester.  They  bore 
testimony  to  the  care  and  intelligence  with 
which  the  various  ancient  remains  of  the 
city  of  York  had  been  preserved  and 
made  accessible  to  the  public.  They  ad- 
verted especially  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
within  the  precincts  of  which  they  were 
G**t.  Mao,  Vol.  XXVI. 


iled ;  and  they  took  this  occa- 
sion of  expressing  a  hope  that  the  exact 
locality  may  be  recorded  in  which  archi- 
tectural fragments  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  discovered, — and  especially  that  the 
remains  of  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  may  be  arranged,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  recall  the  design  of  the  original 
ture. 

The  Re  port  having  been  adopts* 
mously,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  retirements 
in  rotation  of  the  Central  Committee.  The 
Marquess  of  Northampton  was  elected  a 
Vice  -Presid  en  t ,  and  as  members  of  the  Com  - 
mittee,  William  Henry  Blaauw,  esq.  John 
Winter  Jones,  esq.  John  Gough  Nichols, 
esq.  F.S.A.  James  Talbot,  esq.  M.R.I.A. 
Charles  Tucker,  esq.  F.S.A.  and  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  esq.  F.I.B.A.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter  was  also  subsequently  elected, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  King,  Rouge- 
dragon.  As  Auditors  were  chosen  the 
Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  U.C,L.  and  C.  Cockerell, 
esq. ;  and  as  Trustees  E.  P.  Shirley,  esq. 
M.P.  and  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  F.R.S. 

Various  resolutions  of  thanks  were  then 
unanimously  passed  :  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  be  at  Norwich, — the  Lord  Bishop 
of  that  diocese  consenting  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent on  the  occasion.  Invitations  were 
read  from  Lincoln,  Edinburgh,  Rochester, 
and  Wells  ;  and  the  Dean  of  Ely,  in  hia 
own  name  and  the  name  of  the  Chapter, 
invited  the  Institute  to  spend  a  day  at 
Ely,  on  their  Norwich  visit. 

The  Arch.sologic Ai-  Association 
has  also  held  its  annual  congress  at  Glou- 
cester, and  we  purpose  to  give  a  report  of 
its  proceedings  in  our  next  Number. 

THE  NUNS  AT  8  I  a  M  VoRO. 

Iu  the  course  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
branch  railway  from  Syston  to  Stamford, 
and  thence  to  Peterborough,  the  excava- 
tors have  dug  through  part  of  the  site  of 
what  is  called  The  Nuns  at  Stamford,  or, 
more  precisely,  the  nunnery  of  St.  Michael 
at  Little  Wothorpe,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin's,  Stamford  Baron,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton.  They  disturbed  some 
ancient  foundations,  and  among  them  bro- 
ken mullions  of  windows  and  other  carved 
stones,  five  stone  coffins,  a  quantity  of 
human  bones,  coloured  glass,  &c.  &c. 
On  a  coffin-lid  adorned  with  an  elegant 
cross  flory  is  this  inscription :  41  Hie  jacet 
uomin  jonannes  reman  capenan  cut 
ale  p'pitiet'  deus.  Amen."  A  small  cru- 
cifix of  jet,  pierced  with  a  hole  to  be 
strung  and  worn  round  the  neck,  was 
found  on  the  29th  June,  and  U  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Brown. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  op  Lords. 

July  20.  The  Earl  of  Powie  moved  the 
Mcood  reading  of  the  Bangor  and  St. 
Asaph  Diocese  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  repeal  an  act  for  the  union  of  those 
see*,  and  the  subsequent  endowment  of  a 
bishopric  for  Manchester.— The  Bishop  of 
Ijondon  supported  the  motion  in  his 
speech,  although  he  declined  to  vote  upon 
it,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  com  mi* - 
Bishop  of  Oxford  warmly 
rd  the  bill,  and,  comparing  Eng- 
with  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
inch  more  unfavourably 
circumstanced  her  church  was  with  regard 
to  episcopal  superintendence. — The  Mar- 
<]Ufss  of  l.ansdnwne.  Lord  Stanley,  and 
Earl  Grey  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  the  plan  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners must  be  taken  as  a  comprehensive 
whole,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
detach  any  portion  from  it.  The  question 
of  whether  a  new  order  of  Bishops  with- 
out  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  created  was  touched  by  these  noble 
io rap,  dui  iney  gave  no  aeciaeu  expression 
of  opinion.  On  a  division,  the  numbers 
were— Contents,  38  j  non-contents,  28  : 
majority  for  the  second  reading,  10. 

Aug.  13.  The  Bishop  of  Orfot 
that  the  Sugar  Dutiks  Bill  be 
second  time  that  day  three  months.— The 
Bishop  of  London  seconded  the  amend- 
ment.— The  Marquess  of  Lantdowne  sup- 
ported the  Bill. — On  a  division  there  ap- 
pea  red — for  the  original  question,  28  ;  for 
the  amendment,  10:  majority,  18.  The 
Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

House  op  Commons. 

July  20.  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Lord  John  lluuell  proceeded  to  develope 
his  scheme  for  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Sugar  Duliee.  It  was  proposed 
that  whereas  foreign  slave-grown  Musco- 
vado sugar  is  now  excluded  by  a  duty  of 
63*.  per  cwt.,  and  foreign  free-grown  is 
admitted  at  a  duty  of  23*.  4d.,  they  shall 
both  be  admitted  till  July  5,  1847,  at  a 
duty  of  2 1«.  For  the  four  following  years 
the  duty  is  to  be  respectively  20*., 
18*.,  6rf.,  17*.,  15*.  Cd. ;  and  after  July  5, 
1851,  the  duty  on  all  Muscovado  sugar, 
whether  slave,  or  foreign  free,  or  British 
colonial,  by  the  proposed  scheme,  will  be 
14*.,  the  present  duty  on  the  last.  In 
order  to  compensate  the  planters  for  the 
loss  they  will  sustain,  it  is  proposed  to 


allow  the  West  Indian  Legislatures  to  re- 
peal the  existing  differential  duty  of  five 
or  seven  per  cent,  in  favour  of  British 
produce ;  and,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
present  deficiency  of  labour,  to  allow 
contracts  for  service  made  in  any  part 
of  Africa  where  there  is  a  British  set- 
tlement to  be  binding  for  one  year  in 
the  West  Indian  islands.  Two  great  rea- 
sons were  assigned  by  his  lordship  for  the 
proposed  alteration  j  the  first,  that  we 
required  a  much  larger  supply  of  sugar 
than  appeared  attainable  under  existing 
circumstances;  the  second,  that  we  re- 
quired a  larger  revenue  than  we  at  present 
were  able  to  draw  from  this  article,  or  at 
least  that  we  could  not  bear  to  diminish 
it.  The  difficulty  was  to  combine  both 
these  objects. 

July  23.  The  Poor  Removal  Bill 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion.  The  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  measure  were  its 
want  of  completeness,  and  its  inefficiency 
without  uuion  settlements,  to  which  Lord 
John  Runxell  was  opposed.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  contended  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  irremovability  of  paupers  after 
a  residence  of  five  years  would  be  a  va- 
luable protection  to  the  labouring  classes, 
and  that  the  law  of  settlement  could  be 
revised  next  session.  Mr.  Wodehoute 
moved  the  postponement  of  the  bill  for 
six  months,  and,  on  this  question,  the 
House  divided,  end  the  numbers  were — 
for  the  amendment,  36  ;  against  it,  112  : 
majority  for  proceeding  with  the  bill,  76. 
The  1  House  then  went  into  Committee, 
and,  on  the  first  clause,  Captain  Pechell 
moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that 
the  residence  which  entitled  to  support 
should  be  purely  of  an  industrial  character. 
Sir  George  Grey  and  Sir  Jamet  GraAam 
were  opposed  to  defining  too  closely,  lest 
they  should  defeat  the  object  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 
Another  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  J, 
Pakington,  for  reducing  the  term  of  re- 
sidence from  five  to  three  years,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  clauses  were  all 
agreed  to  without  amendment. 

July  24.  The  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Sugar  Duties  ;  and  on  the 
first  clause  of  the  Bill,  Lord  G.  Ben- 
iinck  moved,  as  au  amendment,  that,  in- 
stead of  the  words  "  5th  September  next," 
the  words  «•  5th  of  July,  1847,"  be  in- 
serted ;  the  object  of  the  motion  being  to 
continue  the 
year.  The 
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amendment,  38  ;  against  it,  121.  The 
bill  then  went  through  committee. 

July  27.  The  debate  on  the  Sugar 
Duties  was  resumed,  when  Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinclc  moved  the  following  resolution — 
"  That,  in  the  present  state  of  the  sugar 
cultivation  in  the  British  East  and  West 
Indian  possessions,  the  proposed  reduction 
of  duty  upon  foreign  slave-grown  sugar 
is  alike  unjust  and  impolitic,  as  tending 
to  check  the  advance  of  production  by 
British  free  labour,  and  to  give  a  great 
additional  stimulus  to  the  slave  trade." 
—The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
reply  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  the 
results  of  the  change  now  proposed  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  West  Indian  in. 
terest,  whilst  he  was  certain  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  ship- 
owner, and,  above  all,  the  labouring  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain. — Sir  R.  Peel 
said  he  had  come,  though  not  without  re- 
luctance, to  the  conclusion  to  support  the 
resolutions  in  principle,  and  not  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  by  any  opposition 
to  them  in  detail. — The  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day,  when,  on  a 
division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  re- 
solution 135 ;  against  it,  265  ;  majority  for 
ministers  130. 

July  29. — The  Charitable  Trusts 
Bill  was  postponed  by  Mr.  Hume  on  his 
receiving  an  assurance  from  Sir  G.  Grey 
that  the  Government  would  next  year  in- 
troduce a  comprehensive  measure  on  the 
subject,  preserving  the  principle  of  ac- 
countability contained  in  Mr.  Hume's  bill. 

The  Art-Unions  Bill  was  then  dis- 
cussed on  the  motion  for  its  recommit- 
ment. Mr.  Goulburn,  Sir  It.  Peel,  and 
Sir  R.  fiT.  Inglis  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  authorised  a  lottery  ;  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  principle 
should  not  be  extended  to  other  produc- 
tions besides  pictures  ;  that,  lotteries  being 
restricted  to  works  of  art,  the  whole  taste 
for  gambling  would  run  in  that  direction  ; 
that  the  system  of  art-unions  did  not  en- 
courage high  art,  but  caused  an  increased 
demand  for  inferior  productions ;  and  ge- 
nerally that,  the  Legislature  having  re- 
solved to  discourage  lotteries,  an  excep- 
tion ought  not  to  he  made  in  favour  of 
one  particular  class  of  manufactures, 
when  all  others  were  excluded.— Mr.  M. 
Afilnet,  Mr.  Wyse,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Sir 
G.  Grey  supported  the  Bill  on  the  grounds 
that  art-unions  conferred  a  substantial 
benefit  on  a  large  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  art ;  that  they 
produced  a  cultivated  taste  amongst  the 
people  by  distributing  engravings;  that, 
while  the  people  of  this  country  were  wil- 
ling to  contribute  40,000/.  a  year  for  the 
encouragement  of  art,  the  Legislature 


should  not  prevent  it ;  and  tliat  the  pre- 
sent bill,  while  legalizing  art-unions,  gave 
the  Crown  a  control  over  them,  which 
would  prevent  abuses.  The  House  di- 
vided, and  the  numbers  were— For  the 
bill,  50;  against  it,  18:  majority  in  fa- 
vour of  the  bill,  32. 

July  30.  On  the  question  that  The 
Poor  Removal  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
third  time,  should  pass,  Mr.  Banket 
moved  a  clause  giving  the  poor  a  right  to 
be  removed  to  their  native  parishes,  if 
they  should  so  elect.  On  this  clause  the 
House  divided,  and  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  bill,  62 ;  for  the  clause,  15;  ma- 
jority against  the  clause,  47.  Some  other 
proposed  amendments  were  negatived 
without  a  division;  and  Mr.  Hume  di- 
vided the  House  on  the  bill.  The  num- 
bers were— For  the  bill,  56 ;  against  it,  9. 

The  Joint-Stock  Banks  (Scotland 
and  Ireland)  Bill  then  went  into  com- 
mittee. Mr.  forte*  moved  that  the  chair- 
man should  leave  the  chair,  when  the 
committee  divided,  and  the  numbers  were 
—For  proceeding  with  the  bill,  53 ;  against 
it,  13.  Clauses  1  to  5  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  chairman  reported  progress. 

August  6.  Lord  J.  Rutsell  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Religious  Opinions  Bill,  intended 
to  repeal,  1.  an  ordinance  preventing  the 
Jews  from  holding  land ;  2.  certain  acts 
which  required  the  attendance  of  persons 
at  public  worship  according  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Established  Church,  and  which 
inflicted  penalties  upon  them  for  non-at- 
tendance ;  and  3.  the  penalties  against  po- 
pish recusants,  and  more  especially  against 
those  who  maintained  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  in  these  realms,  and 
who  introduced  papal  bulls  into  this 
country.  He  thought  that  it  was  only 
common  justice  to  repeal  all  these  pen- 
alties, which  in  point  of  fact  had  become 
obsolete,  by  passing  this  bill,  which  had 
been  sent  down  to  them  from  the  other 
house  of  parliament. — Mr.  Ettcourt 
moved  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  three  months.  The  house  divided, 
when  there  appeared — for  the  amendment, 
10;  against  it,  79.  The  bill  was  then 
read  a  second  time. 

Aug.  7.  Dr.  Bowring  having  given 
notice  of  a  motion  relative  to  Flogging 
in  ths  Army  (to  which  public  attention 
had  been  strongly  directed  by  the  verdict 
given  at  a  recent  intjuest  at  Hounslow), 
Lord  John  BuMsetl  stated,  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
had  determined  that  for  the  future  no 
court-martial  of  any  description  should 
have  power  to  order  any  greater  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  than  fifty  lashes,  and 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  offender  should  be  in  such  a 
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state  of  health  as  to  enable  him  to  bear 
the  puniabment,  or  whether  the  state  of 
the  weather  should  be  snch  as  to  render 
the  punishment  dangerous.  At  present, 
the  infliction  of  the  lash  was  much  less 
frequent  than  formerly  ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  some  other  mode  of  effective  punish- 
ment would  be  found ;  and  efforts  would 
be  made  to  so  change  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  army  as,  if  possible,  to  render  corporal 
punishment  unnecessary.  With  this  view, 
rewards  for  good  conduct  had  been  given, 
commissions  had  been  bestowed  on  de- 
serving private  soldiers,  500  libraries  had 
been  established,  small  gardens  had  been 
allotted  for  the  employment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  men,  and  savings  banks  on  a 
large  scale  were  about  to  be  adopted. — Dr. 
Botrring  persevered  in  moving  a  resolution 
for  the  abolition  of  flogging,  which,  on  a 
division,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  97 
against  37. 

Aug.  10.  On  the  second  reading  of 
the  Arms  (Ireland)  Bill,  some  discus- 
sion ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  divi- 
sion, the  numbers  being—for  the  Bill,  56, 
against  it.  23. 

Aug.  11.   The  Lords'  Amendments  to 


News.  [Sept. 

the  Art-Unions  Bill  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  Bill  passed.  The  Dkodands  Aboli- 
tion Bill,  and  the  Death  by  Accident 
Compensation  Bill,  were  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

Aug.  14  On  the  motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Hume  moved 
that,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  temp- 
tations to  drunkenness  and  immorality, 
and  of  promoting  thereby  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes  especially,  and  also  of 
society  generally,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian Legislature  to  open  the  British  Mu« 
seum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  all  simi- 
lar public  places  calculated  to  afford  inno- 
cent and  instructive  recreation,  for  the 
reception  of  visitors  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, at  such  hours  after  morning  service 
as  gin-shops  and  public-houses  are  open. 
— Lord  /.  Russell  thought  that  the  public 
gardens  should  be  opened  on  Sunday,  as 
they  were  a  greit  means  ot  promoting 
health ;  but  he  objected  to  opening  the 
Museum  on  a  Sunday.  The  motion  was 
withdrawn.— In  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
132,000/.  was  granted  for  purchasing 
meal,  potatoes,  etc.  for  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  July 
29  (the  last  of  the  July  fetes),  when 
the  King  and  royal  family  bad  en- 
tered the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries  over- 
looking the  garden,  to  hear  the  con- 
cert given  in  the  open  air,  two  pistol  shots 
were  fired  at  his  Majesty,  by  a  man  in 
the  crowd  below.  The  King  received  no 
hurt,  and  the  miscreant  was  instantlv  ar- 
rested. This  is  the  seventh  time  Louis 
Philippe  has  escaped  from  assassination. 
The  man  stated  his  name  to  be  Joseph 
Henri,  aged  51 ,  and  an  ironmonger.  He 
declared  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any 
political  motive,  but  was  rendered  despe- 
rate by  private  misfortune. 

ROMS. 

On  the  1 7th  July,  the  new  Pope,  Piu8 
IX.,  published  an  amnesty  in  favour  of 
political  offenders,  from  which  a  smal1 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  officers  of  the 
army,  and  public  functionaries,  are  alone 
excluded.  Two  thousand  persons  charged 
with  political  offences  have  been  thus  set 
at  liberty.  The  decree  was  posted  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  at  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  inhabitants  left  their 
houses  and  rushed  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal.  under  the  windows  of  which 
they  set  up  deafening  shouts  of  "  Long 
lire  our  good  Father!"  Pius  IX.  ap- 
peared oa  the  balcony  and  gave  his  bene. 


diction,  and  as  the  crowd  increased  he 
repeated  this  three  times,  the  last  time  as 
late  as  ten  o'clock,  when  nearly  a  thou- 
sand torches  had  been  lighted  up,  as  the 
night  was  dark. 

PORTUGAL. 

A  change  of  ministry  Las  taken  place 
at  Lisbon  as  expected.  The  new  admi- 
nistration is  composed  as  follows  : — Duke 
de  Palmella,  President  and  Minister  of 
the  Kingdom ;  Viscount  Sa  da  Bandeira, 
War ;  Count  de  Lav  radio  remains  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs:  Senor  Agutar,  Justice; 
Julio  Gomes,  Finance ;  Mousinlio.  Ma- 
rine. In  the  northern  provinces  of  Minho 
and  Tras-oa-Montes,  a  fanatical  priest, 
known  as  El  Padre  Casimiro,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  together  a  numerous 
band  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  smug- 
glers, with  which  he  is  exciting  a  civil 
war.  He  announces  himself  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  five  wounds  of  our 
Saviour,  and  proclaims  the  right  of  Don 
Miguel  to  the  throne. 

CHINA. 

All  the  questions  have  been  peacefully 
terminated  as  to  the  completion  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  which  the 
last  war  was  concluded.  The  Emperor 
has  agreed  to  concede  the  right  of  ad- 
mission to  Canton  guaranteed  to  us  by 
the  treaty,  but  hitherto  refused ;  and  there 
remains,  therefore,  no  longer  any  ground 
upon  which  we  can  continue  to  ktep  po»* 
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session  of  Chuaan.  This  island  will, 
therefore,  be  speedily  evacuated,  and  the 
whole  of  the  British  forces  concentrated 
at  Hong  Kong.  To  prevent  any  dispute 
hereafter  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  an  additional  convention  had  heen 
concluded  between  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  and 
the  Emperor. 

INDIA. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  May, 
a  fearful  storm  passed  over  the  station  at 
Loodianah,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind 
svas  so  tremendous,  that  in  less  than  live 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  barracks  of  Her 
Majesty's  50th  Foot,  together  with  the 
hospital,  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
burying  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
ruins.  The  return  of  killed  is  as  follows : 
1  sergeant,  3  corporals,  1  drummer,  45 
privates,  14  women,  20  children, — total  84 ; 
wounded  135. 

The  garrison  of  Kote  Kangra,  in  the 
Punjab,  after  much  vapouring,,  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  when  the  heavy  guns 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  it*  on  the  26th 
May.  The  occupation  of  this  almost 
impregnable  fort  has  produced  a  great 
effect  in  the  north  of  India,  for  the  Bri- 
tish troops  arc  looked  upon  as  invincible. 
Many  of  the  petty  Rajahs  were  anxious 
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to  make  peace,  and  to  shew  their  willing- 
ness to  obey  the  British  by  surrendering 
their  heavy  guns,  &c. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Governor  Grey  has  effectually  subdued 
and  brought  to  submission  Heke  and 
Kawiti,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  two 
rebel  chiefs  threw  themselves  wholly  on 
his  mercy,  resigning  all  their  lands,  and 
leaving  entirely  to  him  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  peace  and  order  are  to 
be  re-established  at  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  The  chief  N  ene,  who  bad 
been  received  as  a  mediator  in  the  matter, 
returns  forthwith  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
and  the  blockade  is  to  be  at  once  removed, 
the  ports  opened,  and  the  customs  re- 
established. 

CAPK  OF  GOOD  HOPL. 

The  Kaffirs  have  been  defeated  in  an 
engagement  at  Fish  River.  The  attack 
took  place  under  Colonel  Somerset,  and 
the  righting  lasted  five  hours.  There  was 
loss  on  both  sides,  but  the  Kaffirs  have, 
without  doubt,  experienced  a  severe  check, 
Sir  Harry  Darell  was  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  Captain  Walpole  in  the  thigh  and 
neck.  Several  English  regiments  art 
proceeding  to  the  Cape. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


July  35.  The  christening  of  the  Infant 
Princess,  third  daughter  of  her  Majesty 
and  bis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
took  place  in  the  chapel,  Buckingham 
Palace,  when  she  received  the  names  He- 
lena Augusta  Victoria.  The  sponsors 
were  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  proxy  for  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  The  service  was 
performed  by  the  Primate,  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Norwich. 

July  27.  The  Royal  Naval  Club,  Bond- 
street,  with  its  contents,  was  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction  in  consequence  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  club.  The  premises  were  for- 
merly the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Chambers,  from  whose  trustees  the  Naval 
Club  purchased  the  lease  for  10,000/. ; 
and  they  are  held  on  lease  for  a  term  of  40 
years  from  the  City  of  London,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  29/.  U.  lOd.,  from  1813. 
The  lease  is  held  in  perpetuity  on  pay- 
ment every  14  years  of  a  fine  of  145/.  9f. 
Id.  The  first  offer  for  the  lease  was 
5000  guinea.*,  and  was  eventually  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  John  Leslie  for  6,900/.  In 
addition  to  the  lease  the  pictures  were 
also  sold,  but  fetched  very  low  prices  in 
consequence  of  their  large  size.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  Morton,  and  for  which 


the  duke  gave  16  sittings,  sold  for  155 
guineas  ;  a  portrait  of  Nelson,  and  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  William  IV.,  when 
Duke  of  Clarence,  both  by  the  same 
artist,  sold  for  only  S3  guineas.  Two 
autograph  letters  of  Nelson,  one  written 
before  the  loss  of  his  right  arm,  and  the 
other  afterwards,  in  an  oak  frame,  made 
out  of  a  plank  of  Nelson's  ship  Victory,  were 
purchased  by  Captain  Sweeny  for  7^.  10*. 

July  30.  The  Bishop  of  London  con- 
secrated the  new  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  Bishop's  Road,  Padding, 
ton,  contiguous  to  the  London  terminus 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  is  an 
elegant  structure,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Cuudy,  in  the  perpendicular 
architecture  of  the  period  of  Henry  VI. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  Nov. 
1844,  and  the  church  has  been  erected  at 
an  expense  of  13,221/.,  exclusive  of  orna- 
mental work.  Internally  it  is  113  feet 
in  length ;  the  height  of  the  nave  56  feet, 
the  height  of  the  aisles  30  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  steeple  214  feet.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  in  the  pews  for  1  ,(>'U(J 
persons,  together  with  600  seats  which 
are  free  and  unappropriated.  In  the 
chancel  are  three  handsome  stained  glass 
windows,  emblematical  of  the  lives  of  the 
apostles,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  church 
is  aa  elegant  font,  presented  by  the  Bishop 
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of  London.  The  design  of  erecting  this 
church  originated  in  the  Rev.  John  Miles, 
M.A.  of  Brompton,  who  offered  4000/. 
towards  its  building,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  should  not  cost  less  than  10,000/. 
The  contract  for  building  the  church  was 
14,000/.,  but  by  reason  of  many  extras, 
that  sum  will  be  increased  4000/.  The 
Church  Commissioners  gave  10,000/.,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Padding  ton  estate  presented  the  ground 
both  for  the  site  of  the  church  and  a  par- 
sonage house  attached  to  it,  besides  having 
engaged  to  build  the  latter,  to  which  also 
the  Rev.  John  Miles  contributed  upwards 
of  500/.  In  addition  to  this  and  the 
4000/.  Mr.  Miles  lias  given  the  eastern 
stained  glass  window,  which  cost  him 
500/. ;  and  has  also  borne  the  expense  of 
the  decorations  of  the  chancel,  amounting 
to  more  than  eighty  guineas.  The  build- 
ing-fund committee,  by  subscription,  put 
in  the  four  stained-glass  side  windows 
already  mentioned,  which  cost  500/.  The 
site  of  the  church  was  so  low  that  upwards 
of  2000/.  was  sunk  in  raising  the  founda- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  money  wanted  to 
complete  the  building  is  to  be  raised  on 
the  credit  of  the  rates.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  generosity  of  the  Rev.  John 
Miles,  the  first  appointment  to  the  in- 
cumbency was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and 
he  accordingly  gave  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Aug.  1.  A  violent  storm  occurred, 
during  which  an  extraordinary  shower  of 
hail  fell  in  the  western  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis.  All  conserva- 
tories and  green-houses,  and  sky-lights  to 
houses,  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  com- 
mon windows  generally  suffered.  Buck- 
ingham Palace  was  so  materially  injured, 
that  the  Board  of  Works  has  since  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  4000/.  for  tbe  special 
repair  of  the  damage.  The  barrel-drain 
In  the  Green  Park  burst,  and  completely 
flooded  St.  James's  Park.  At  Messrs. 
Cubitt's  factories  near  Vauxhall -bridge, 
from  12,000  to  14,000  squares  of  glass 
were  broken.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  Lon- 
don the  worst  of  the  storm  fell,  and  it 
completely  devastated  the  suburban  nur- 
sery-gardens. The  Citizen  steamer  B 
was  struck  with  lightning  when  off  the 
Red  House  at  Battersea.  In  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens  a  lioness  gave  birth 
to  a  cub  lion  during  the  storm,  the  event 
having  been  evidently  hastened  by  the 
mother's  alarm.  In  the  valley  of  the  old 
river  Fleet  great  distress  was  occasioned  to 
the  poor  inhabitants.  The  ditch  overflow- 
ing, carried  away  the  backs  of  three  houses 
in  Round -court.  Many  articles  of  furni- 
ture from  the  houses  and  brokers'  shops 
in  this  neighbourhood  were  engulfed  in 
the  stream,  and  so  carried  down  into  the 


[Sept. 

Thames.  The  same  violent  storm,  though 
unattended  by  such  large  hail,  was  also 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.  At 
Carlisle  it  produced  the  highest  flood  that 
has  occurred  since  the  year  1821*  At 
Chace water  in  Cornwall,  a  shoemaker 
was  killed  by  the  lightning.  The  spire 
of  the  new  church  of  St.  George's  at 
Leicester  was  struck,  and  injured  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  fifteen  feet. 

The  archbishop  of  Damascus  and 
metropolitan  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch  (M.  G.  R.  Jacob  Heliani)  haa 
visited  this  country,  accompanied  by  his 
interpreter  (A.  Copry),  in  the  hope  of 
collecting  some  pecuniary  aid  from  tbe 
charitable  to  repair  the  ruin  and  disasters 
which  have  befallen  his  flock,  the  Syrian 
Christians.  The  archbishop,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  and  the  divine  office,  follows 
the  Syriac  language  and  rite. 

HERTFORDKHJRE. 

July  21.  A  retreat  for  decayed  Book- 
sellers, in  connection  with  the  Booksellers' 
Provident  Institution,  was  opened  by  the 
'subscribers  ;  a  party  of  200,  including 
ladies,  going  from  London  by  a  special 
train  for  tbe  purpose. 

The  Retreat  is  situated  at  Abbot's 
Langley,  close  to  tbe  King's  Langley  sta- 
tion, on  the  Birmingham  Railroad,  and 
consists  of  a  handsome  Elizabethan  struc- 
ture, comprising  at  present  only  accom- 
modation for  seven  inmates,  but  which  is 
intended  to  be  gradually  extended  to  em- 
brace a  larger  number.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  each  inmate  is  a  kitchen,  rittiog- 
room,  and  two  upper  chambers,  with 
other  conveniences,  in  a  most  compact 
arrangement,  and  each  residence  is  com- 
pletely distinct  and  separated  from  the 
others.  The  site  for  the  building  ground 
was  given  gratuitously,  together  with  a 
handsome  donation  besides,  by  J.  Dick- 
inson, esq.  paper  manufacturer.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Cooper  attended  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and  a  blessing  having  been  pro- 
nounced on  the  undertaking  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gee,  the  Vicar  of  Abbotrs 


■ley, 
laid 


the  company  proceeded  to  a  repast  laid 
out  in  a  spacious  tent,  at  which  Sir  Edw. 
Bulwer  Lytton  presided.  Contributions 
to  the  amount  of  800/.  were  announced, 
which  placed  the  undertaking  out  of  debt. 


LANCASHIRE. 


July  30.  This  morning,  at  sit  a.  m. 
H .  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  left  London  by 
railway,  for  Liverpool,  where  he  arrived 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  having  per- 
formed the  whole  journey  in  five  hours 
and  a  half.  The  object  of  the  Prince's 
visit  was  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  "  The 
Sailors'  Home,'*  and  to  open  the  new 
dock  which  bears  his  name.   Great  prepa- 
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rations  were  made  for  bis  reception.  The 
corporation  refitted  and  beautified  the 
Town-hall.    The  great  ball-room  was  fit- 
ted up  as  a  banquetting-room  ;  and  the 
three  drawing-rooms,  which  by  the  open- 
ing of  folding-doors   could  be  thrown 
into  one  spacious  saloon,  were  splendidly 
re-furnished.  At  the  Albert  Dock  suitable 
preparations  were  also  made.    Seats  were 
erected  to  accommodate  10,000  persons, 
who  were  admitted  by  ticket  to  view  the 
ceremonial.    One  of  the  large  warehouse- 
rooms  was  fitted  up  for  a  dejeuner,  to 
which  900  persons  were  invited.  The 
private  preparations  were  also  on  a  grand 
scale  :  large  scaffolds  aud   raised  seats 
within  the  windows  were  erected,  either 
for  the  accommodation  of  friends  or  for 
hire,  and  flags  and  decorations  met  the 
eye  in  every  direction.    From  the  railway 
station  the  Prince  went  to  the  Judges' 
lodgings  in  St.  Anne-street,  which  had 
been  newly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion. 
After  remaining  there  almost  an  hour,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Town-hall,  where  the 
Town  Council  address  and  the  freedom  of 
the  borough  were  presented  to  him  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  council.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  docks,  and  went  on  board 
the    Fairy,  accompanied   by  Bramley 
Moore,  esq.  chairman  of  the  dock  com- 
mittee, Lord  A.  Fitzclarence,  Lord  Mor- 
peth, and  the  naval  officers  of  the  port. 
Tbe  Fairy  quickly  flew  across  the  river  to 
the  Cheshire  side,  and  steamed  along  that 
side  for  about  three  miles,  up  to  the  laza- 
retto ships,  followed  by  a  fleet  of  steamers 
of  all  sizes,  to  the  number  of  forty.  The 
sight  was  really  magnificent.     All  the 
ships  in  the  docks  were  decked  out  in 
gayest  colours,  and  the  river  was  crowded 
with  boats  filled  with  people.  At  half- 
past  two  the  Fairy  entered  tbe  Albert  dock, 
where  were  assembled  ten  thousand  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  tbe 
crowd,  his  Royal  Highness  sailed  round 
the  dock.    At  half-past  three  his  Royal 
Highness  entered  the  room,  where  a 
dtjeun&r  for  1,000  persons  was  prepared. 
A  grand  banquet  in  the  Town. hall  took 
place  in  the  evening,  where  the  show  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  was  extremely  splen- 
did.   Tbe  Mayor  presided :  on  his  right 
sat  Prince  Albert.    Lords  Morpeth,  San- 
don,  Talbot,  Abercorn,  Ingestre,  W.  Pou- 
lett,  and  A.  Fitzclarence  were  at  tbe  prin- 
cipal table.   The  dinner  lasted  two  hours. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  partial  illumi- 
nation of  the  town,  and  at  a  short  distance 
out  there  was  a  display  of  fireworks.  The 
next  day  was  appointed  for  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Sailors1  ]  Home. 
The  day  was  kept  as  a  general  holiday, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a 
procession  of  all  the  trades'  societies,  fra- 
ternities, aud  associations  of  Liverpool, 


with  their  insignia,  banners,  and  bands  of 
music.  This  procession,  amounting  to 
between  7,000  and  8,000  men,  proceeded 
down  Norton-street,  Seymour-street,  Rus- 
sell-street, Clarence-street,  Mount-plea- 
sant, Oxford-street,  Abercrombie-square, 
West-side,  Bedford-street  South,  Falk- 
ner-street,  Catharine-street,  Canning- 
street,  Sandon-terrace,  Rodney-street, 
Leece-street,  Bold-street,  Church-street, 
Lord-street,  and  South  John-street,  to  the 
site  of  the  new  building,  opposite  the  Post- 
office.  The  trades  were  variously  received 
by  their  several  friends  ;  but  the  chief 
attraction  after  the  Prince,  was  the  sailors: 
whenever  that  rolling  rollicking  mass  of 
dark  blue  was  seen  coming  up,  shouting, 
laughing,  cheering,  an  infection  seemed 
to  be  communicated  to  the  spectators, 
and  they  cheered  too,  and  the  ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  carried  completely 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 
The  Prince  was  received  in  the  most  loyal 
manner  throughout  this  long  and  some- 
what tedious  process.  It  was  long  after 
3  o'clock  before  he  arrived  at  the  site  of 
tbe  building.  After  some  preliminaries, 
Mr.  Starkie,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Freemasons,  performed  the  usual  ceremo- 
nial, and  a  glass  vessel  containing  coins, 
a  list  of  the  donors,  the  Liverpool  papers 
of  the  week,  and  other  matters,  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and 
covered  by  a  plate  with  the  commemora- 
tive inscription.  Mr.  Aikin  then  pre- 
sented an  address  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
with  a  magnificent  trowel,  the  workman- 
ship  of  Mr.  Dismore,  of  Liverpool.  The 
Prince  responded  in  a  neat  speech,  con- 
cluding bis  labours  by  depositing  the 
several  articles  in  their  places,  previously 
to  the  lowering  of  the  stone,  and  with  the 
usual  adjustment  of  it  when  lowered.  "  Rule 
Britannia"  was  sung  by  a  party  of  glee 
singers,  the  whole  of  the  vast  assemblage 
joining  in  the  chorus.  Prayer  was  then 
offered  up  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brooks,  the 
senior  Rector  ;  and  immediately  after* 
wards  his  Royal  Highness  drove  off  to 
the  station,  which  he  left  in  a  special 
train,  and  his  Royal  Highness  arrived  safe 
at  Buckingham  Palace  at  a  quarter  after  10. 

SURREY. 

July  22.  The  Richmond  Railway  was 
opened  by  a  special  train.  The  distance 
from  the  junction  with  the  South-Western 
to  its  terminus  at  Richmond  is  six  miles, 
adead  levelthe  entire  distance, and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  somewhat  long  viaduct  at 
Wandsworth,  the  line  presents  no  peculiar 
feature.  Exclusive  of  the  Nine-elms  sta- 
tion, there  are  five  others,  viz.,  one  at 
Wandsworth,  one  at  Putney,  one  at 
Barnes,  one  at  Mortiake,  and  one  fonn- 
i^S  the  terminus,  at  Richmond, 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

May  21.  Royal  Pembrokeshire  Militia,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Lewis,  esq.  to  be  Major. 

July  4.  Tower  Hamlets  Militia,  Lethian 
Sheffield  Dickson,  esq.  to  be  Major. 

July  9.  Earl  Granville  to  be  Master  of  Her 
Majesty's  Buck  Hounds. 

July  30.  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Charles  Adam, 
K.C.B.  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  vice  Parker.  .    „  , 

July  ft.  Brevet-Capt.  Joseph  Edward 
Greaves  Emsall.  13th  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the 

army.  Wm.  Bunbury  M'Clintock,  of  Manor 

Hitrngate,  co.  Fermanagh,  esq.  Comm.  R.N. 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Thomas  Bunbury,  of  Lisnavagh  and 
Moyle,  co.  Carlow,  esq.  to  take  the  name  of 
Bunbury  after  M'Clintock,  and  bear  the  arms 
of  Bunbury  in  the  first  quarter. 

July  24.  Edmund  Earl  of  Morley,  Henry- 
George-Francis  Earl  Ducie,  and  Henry-Man- 
ners Lord  Waterpark  to  be  Lords  in  Waiting 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.— Thomas-Henry 
Lord  Foley  to  be  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen  at 

Arms.  Lucius-Bent! i. iA  Viscount  Falkland 

to  be  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  

Royal  Westminster  Militia,  Capt.  Rol>ert 
Cannon,  to  be  Major. 

July  28.  Capt.  Charles  Graham,  and  Comm. 
George  James  Hay,  R.N.  to  be  Companions  of 
the  Bath. 

July  31.  26th  Foot,  brevet  Major  J.  Paterson 
to  be  Major  -85th  Foot,  Cant.  B.  Taylor  to  be 
Maior.-87th  Foot,  brevet  Major  F.  H.  Robe 
to  be  Major.— Unattached,  brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
S.  R.  Warren  (Major  unatt.)  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 
—Brevet,  Capt.  M.  Mulkern,  68th  Foot,  to  be 
Major— Staff,  Major  T.  O'Brien,  87th  Foot,  to 
be  Deputy  Adjutant  General  to  the  Forces  in 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  (with  the 
rank  of  Lieut  .-Colonel  in  the  Army);  Major 
W.  J.  D'Urban,  26th  Foot,  to  be  Deputy  Quar 
termaster  General  to  the  Forces  in  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windward  Islands  (with  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  Army);  Major  H.  J. 
French,  85th  Foot,  to  be  Deputy  Quartermas- 
ter General  to  the  Forces  serving  at  Jamaica 
(with  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  Army). 

Aug.  1.  Earl  Granville  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.— The  Earl  of  Leicester  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Norfolk. 
—Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Charles  Beaumont 
Phipps,  to  be  Equerry'  in  Ordinary  to  her  Ma- 
jesty.—The  Queen  conferred  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  upon  John  Jervis,  esq.  Attorney 
General  i  and  upon  Capt.  Wm.  Thos.  Denison, 
R.  Eng.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's 


Aug.  7.  4th  Light  Drag.,  brevet  Col.  J.  Van- 
deleur,  from  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be 
Lieut.-Colonel,  vice  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Parlby,  who 
exchanges.— Coldstream  Guards,  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  J.  Forbes  to  be  Captain  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel.— 6th  Foot,  Major  J.  Crofton  to  be 
Lieut. -Colonel;  Capt.  J.  T.  Griffiths  to  be 

Major. 

Auq.  10.  Viscount  Clifden  to  be  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Aug.  14.  1st  Foot  Guards,  Lieut,  and  Capt. 
the  Hon.  James  Lindsay  to  be  Captain  and 
Lieut.-Colonel.— 1st  Foot,  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  James  Kempt,  G.C.B.  to  be  Colonel. 
—2nd  Foot,  Major-Gen.  Lord  Saltoun,  K.C.B. 
to  be  Colonel.  —  55th  Foot,  Lieut.-General 
John  Wardlaw  to  be  Colonel.  —  Unattached, 
Capt.  James  St.  John  Munro,  from  60th  Foot, 
to  be  Major.— Brevet,  Major  John  G  rati  an . 
18th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  Army. 

Aug.  18.  Marquis  of  Normanby  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  King  of  the  French ;  Viscount  Ponsonby. 
G.C.B.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  aud 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Aug.  19-  Knighted  by  letters-patent,  Alfred 
Stojrium,  esq.  Chief  Justice  of  New  South 

Aug.  25.   79th  ;Foot,  Capt.  J,  Ferguson  to 

be  Major.  Unattached,  brevet-Major  T.  C. 

Smith,  from  27th  Foot,  to  be  Major. 


Aug.  3.  Lord  Robert  Groavenor.  to  be  Trea- 
surer of  her  Majesty's  Household.-Sir  Wat- 
kin  Owen  Pell,  knt.  Cant.  R.  N.  to  be  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
—Samuel  Nicholas  Rooks,  esq.  to  be  Solicitor 
General  for  Tobago. 

Aug.  4.  The  Earl  of  Listowel  and  Lord 
Camoys  to  be  Lords  in  Waiting  in  Ordinary' 
to  her  Majesty.— Adm.  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton,  G.C  B.  and  G.C.M.G.  to  be  one  of  the 
Grooms  in  Waiting  iu  Ordinary'  to  her  Majesty. 

 Francis  Morgau,  gent,  only  son  of  John 

Morgan,  of  Portaea,  esq.  Comm.  R.N.  in 
memory  of  Francis  Francis,  of  Portsmouth, 
eaq.  to  take  the  name  of  Francis  only. 
11 


Private  Secretaries,— R.  J.  Mackintosh,  esq. 

a on  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh)  to  Lord 
orpeth ;  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hob- 
house  ;  Thos.  Poole  Ward,  esq.  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
T.  M.  Gibson;  W.  Torrens  M'Cullagh,  eaq. 
the  author  on  Political  Economy,  to  Mr.  La- 
bouchere. 


Naval  Promotions. 

To  be  Captain*,  G.  E.  Patey,  P.  Justice,  E. 
J.  Carpenter,  H.  Broadhead,  H.  Smith,  A. 
L.  Montgomery,  and  Reginald  Yorke. 

To  be  Commander*,  W.  Morris  (b),  H.  CJ. 
Morris,  J.  H.  Cockburn,  F.  T.  B.  Hankey,  C 
F.  A.  Shadwell,  and  George  Williams. 

Appointment*,  Commanders  G.  E.  Davis  to 
the  Bull-dog,  E.  S.  Sotheby  to  the  Racehorse. 
J.  T.  Caldwell  to  the  Agincourt,  G.  H.  Wood 
to  the  Hound,  L.  S.  Tindal  (1841)  to  the  Gre- 
cian, W.  N.  Fowell  to  the  Cherokee 
sloop. 

Capt.  Houston  Stewart,  C.B.  to  be 
superintendent  of  Woolwich  Dockyard. 


Member*  returned  toterve  in  Parliament. 
Kilkenny  Co.— Richard  Smithwick,esq. 
St.  Alban't.—Bevi.  B.  Cabbell,  esq. 
St.  Ive't  —  Lord  W.  Paulett. 

).  O'Connell.jun.  esq. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 


Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock,  to  be  a 
Southwell. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Ford,  to  be  an  hon.  Canon  of 

Gloucester. 
Rev.  W.  Acwortb,  Ashby  Folville  V.  Lelc. 
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r.  J.  Ampblett,  King's  Norton  P.  C.  Wore. 
Rev.  T.  Atkinson,  Great  Ouseburn  V.  Yorks. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Austin,  All-hallows,  Lombard  st. 
R.  London. 

Rev.  W.  Benn,  Thirdandrews  and  Beanmont 

V.  Cumberland. 
Rev.  W.  D.  B.  Bertles,  Dronfield  V.  Derb. 
Rev.  A.  Burder,  Ueley  V.  Essex. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Burton,  St.  Philip's  Church,  P.C. 

Liverpool. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Butler  Wantage  V.  Berks. 
Rev.  J.  B.  ColtissontSt.  Nicholas  V.  Coventry. 
Rev.  C.  P.  Cook,  Berdon  P.C.  Essex. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Coombe,  Alburgh  R,  Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  Cheddington  R.  Dorset. 
Rev.  T.  Dand,  Bletchington  R.  Oxf. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Drake,  New  District  of  Hales- 

town  P.C.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  E.  Durnford,  Monxton  R.  Hants. 

« V,T;  M;  Fa,low»  St-  Andrew,  Marylebonc 
P.C.  London. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gale,  Milton-Lilborne  V.  Wilts. 
Rev.  J.  Gladstone, Stoke-upon-Terne  R. Salop. 
Rev.  F.  Green,  Ellingham  V.  Hants. 
Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  St.  Helen's  Bishopgate  P.C. 
London. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Hatchard,  Havant  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  S.  F.  Homfray,  Barney  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  R.  E.  Hughes,  Shennington  R.  Glouc 
Rev.  T.  James,  Netherthong  P.C.  Yorks. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Jebb,  St.  Thomas's,  Brampton  P.C. 
Derby. 

Rev.  B.  KillocW,  Edmondthorpe  R.  Leic. 
^•y-w-B.  Killpack,  New  District  of  St.  James 

P.C.  Devon. 
Rev.  J.  Lambert,  Seaham  V.  Durham. 
Rev.  J.  Leeson,  Fishlake  V.  York. 
Rev.  J.  Lomas,  Holy  Trinity,  Walton  Breck, 

P.C.  near  Liverpool. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Ludlow,  Compton  Greenfield  R. 

Glouc. 

Rev.  C.  Mackenzie,  St.  Benet's,  Gracechurch 
St.,  with  St.  Leonard,  East-cheap,  R.R.  Lon- 

QOD. 

Rev.  W.  Mann,  Billingborough  V.  Line. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Marriott,  Ikeu  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Mat urm.  Ringwood  V.  Hants. 
Rev.  T.  Mayhew,  Metfleld  donative,  Suffolk. 
Rev.  W.  Middlcton,  New  Church  at  Berobridge 

P.C.  Hants. 
Rev.  E.  Thompson,  All  Saints'  Church,  St. 

John's  Wood  P.C.  Middlesex. 
Rev.  J.  Overton,  Rougham  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Packer,  VYitcham  V.  Isle  of  Ely. 
Rev.  R  Parkinson,  St.  Bees  P.C.  Cumberland. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Pellew,  St.  James's  Church 

P.C.  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk. 
Rev.  W.  Ponsford,  Drewsteignton  R. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Pooley,  Bruisvard  P.C.  Sul.v 
Rev.  R.  Proctor,  Kenningball  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  F.  Procter,  Witton  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Prother,  Farnham  andChettle  R.R. 

I  )i  ir^#'t 

Rey.  G.  R.  Prynn,  New  District  of  Par.  P.C. 

Cornwall. 
Rev.  N.  J.  Raven,  Tltornbam  with 

next-thc-Sea  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Scholeneld,  Billesdon  V. 

shire. 

Rev.  N.  Simons,  Bramfield  V.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  J.  Thackeray,  Coltishall  with  Horstead 
R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  F.  Tipping,  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Elworth, 

P  C.  Cheshire. 
Rev.  W.  Villers,  Broomsgrove  V.  Wore. 


Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  B.A.  to  be  Principal  of 
Brighton  College. 

Rev.  J.  Robertson,  M.A,  to  be  Head 
of  Bishop's  College,  Bristol. 

Rev.  C.  Sax t on .  to  be  Head  " 
port  Grammar  School,  Salop. 


Civil  Preferments. 

J.  J.  Murphy,  esq.  Q.C.  to  be  a  Master  in 
Chancery  in  Ireland. 

of  the  Keighley  Grammar  Schoo  . 
Gf  nt.  Mag.  Vol.  XXV. 


BIRTHS. 

June  19.   In  Jamaica,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 

Col.  Sir  John  Campbell,  Bart,  a  son.  21.  At 

Ramsbury  Manor,  the  wife  of  D.  Hale  Webb. 

esq.  of  Stratton  Audley,  Oxon,  a  dau.  39. 

At  Bragborough  House,  Northamptonsh.  the 
wife  of  Henry  Arnold,  esq.  a  son. 
July  9.  At  Tatton  House,  Somerset,  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Metbuen,  a  dau.  11.  At  Eb- 

worth  Park,  Glouc.  the  wife  of  Fred.  Thomas 

Jessop,  esq.  Doory  Hall,  a  dau.  At  Carlton- 

place  the  Countess  of  Caledon,  a  son.  At 

Brighton,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Montefiore,  esq.  a 

son.  12.  At  Ostend,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 

Fulton,  KH.  a  son.  13.  At  Exeter,  the  wife 

of  the  Rev.  Philip  Carlyon,  a  son.  14.  In 

Portland-place,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  the 
Hon.  E.  B.  Wilbraham.  a  dau.  15.  At  Rip- 
ley, Mrs.  Sidney  Gurney,  a  son.  16.  In  Tll- 

burv-st.  Lady  Caroline  Towneley,  a  dau.  

In  York-st.  St.  James's,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Law,  a  dau.  18.  At  Longford  Castle,  the 

Viscountess  Folkestone,  a  son  19.  At  Mus- 

well-hill,  Mrs.  Edw.  L.  Morgan,  a  dau.  20. 

At  Islington,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Heisch, 
a  dau.  In  Eaton-pl.  the  wife  of  Capt.  Ben- 
son, 17th  Lancers,  a  son  and  heir.  At 

Western  Park,  Hamilton,  N.B.  the  wife  of 
Douglas  Hamilton,  esq.  a  son.  26.  At  High- 
gate,  the  wife  of  Harry  Chester,  esq.  a  dau. 

 At  Whitgift  Hall,  Goolc,  the  wife  of  Capt. 

Sir  James  Clarke  Ross,  R.N.  a  dau.  27.  In 

Cambridge-terr.  Hyde  Park,  Mrs.  George  V. 

Bankes,  a  son.  At  Somerset  Court,  the  wife 

of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Northcote,  a  dau  28.  At 

Standish  House,  Gloucestersh.  the  wife  of  B. 

Holme  Wiggin,  esq.  a  dau.  29.  At  the  Vine 

Lodge,  Seven  Oaks,  Mrs.  Wm.  Brook  Northey, 
a  dau.  In  Belgrave-sq.  Lady  Louisa  Caven- 
dish, a  dau.  30.  At  Kensington,  the  wife  of 

T.  C.  Campbell,  esq.  a  son.  31.  At  Brighton, 

the  wife  or  John  Ralph  Ormsby  Gore,  esq.  a 

dau.  At  Laverstock  House,  Mrs.  J.  Dale 

Hewson,  a  dau. 

Lately.  The  wife  of  James  Powis,  esq.  M  P. 
a  dau.  In  Bruton-st.  the  wife  of  Sir  Har- 
vey Bruce,  Bart,  a  son.  At  Bath,  Lady 

Algernon  St.  Maur,  a  son.  At  Cardiff,  the 

wife  of  Major  Franklyn,  37th  Regt.  a  dau.  

At  Yeovilton  Rectory,  Somerset,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Reginald  Pole,  a  dau.  At  Staun- 
ton Park,  Herefordsh.  the  wife  of  J.  K.  King, 
esq.  a  dau. 

Aug.  1.  At  Upper  Eccleston-st.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Watson  Taylor,  a  dau.  In  Chesham- 

place,  the  wife  of  D.  Watts  RusselJ,  esq.  M.P. 

a  dau.  2.  At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  T.  Tyrwhitt,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  a  son. 

■  At  the  Cedars,  Putney,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  Morgan  Cowie,  Principal  of  Putney  Col- 

l.  ge,  a  son.  3.  At  Swineshead  Abbey,  Line. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Ingram,  a  dau.  5.  At  Chel- 
tenham, the  wife  of  John  Stratford  Rodney, 

esq.  a  son.  7.  At  Sandgate,  the  wife  of  F. 

Daniel  Tyssen,  esq.  a  dau.  At  Cosgrove, 

Lady  Maria  Ponsonby,  a  son.  8.  At  Rut- 
land Gate,  the  Countess  of  Bective,  a  dau 

 9.  At  Huusdon,  Herts,  the  wife  of  Edmond 

Calvert,  esq.  of  a  dau.  10.  At  Rushden 

Hall,  Northamptonshire,  the  residence  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Admiral  Hancock,  the  wife  of 
Macdonald  Bourchier.eaq.  Lieut.  R.N.  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Queen,  of  a  dau.— 17.  At  Upton- 
grove,  the  residence  of  ber  brother,  Samuel 
Gurney,  juo,  esq.  the  wife  of  Ernest  Bunsen, 
2  S 
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e*q.  son  of  his 
ter,  a  son. 
Hon.  Mrs. 


Marriages. 


r>pt. 


.  the  Prussian  Minia- 
18.  In  Belgrave-square,  the 
i.adau. 


MARRIAGES. 

June  14.  At  Plaquemine,  Louisiana  Edward 
Scratchley,  esq.,  M.D.,  second  son  of  Dr. 
Scratchley,  of  Paris,  to  Irma,  daa.  of  C. 
Lubaave,  esq. 

21.  At  Brompton,  Lord  George  William 
Loftns,  second  son  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Ely, 
and  brother  to  the  present  Marquis,  to  Martha, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Fuller.  Norwich. 

22.  At  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Lieut.  R. 
W.  Brettingham,  esq.  to  Harriot- Frances- 
Josephine,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Sheppard,  esq.  of  Clifton,  Bristol. 

28.  At  Tiverton,  Francis  Robert  Strad- 
lino,  esq.  of  Glastonbury,  to  Elizabeth-Blun- 
defl,  second  dau.  of  J.  8.  Howe,  esq.  of  the 
Lodge,  Tiverton. 

34.  At  Edinburgh,  C.  Garstin,  esq.  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Agnes-Helen,  only 
dau.  of  William  Mackenzie,  of  Culho,  M.D.  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Com. 'a  Service,  Madras 

Estab.  At  Jerviston  House,  Lanarksh.  N.B. 

William  C.  Dunn,  esq.  Lieut,  the  80th  Reg. 
son  of  Richard  Dunn,  esq.  of  Wakefield, 
Yorksh.  to  Eliza. Knglehead -Anna- Ramsay 
Drysdale,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Major  James 

Drysdale,  E.l.Co  *sSer.  At  Brixton,  Joseph 

Cockfield  Dimsdale,  esq.  of  Cornhill,  to  Ca- 
therine, dau.  of  Thomas  Stephenson,  esq.  of 

Clapham.  At  Lower  Brixham,  the  Rev. 

John  Roughton  llngq,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Jas.  Hogg,  Vicar  of  Geddinrfon,  North- 
amptonsh.  to  Anna- Maria- Maxwell,  only  dau. 
of  the  Rev  .  Henry  Francis  Lyte.of  Herryhead, 
near  Brixham,  and  granddiui.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Wm.  Maxwell,  D. D.  of  Falkland,  co.  M«  magna  n. 

 At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  Charles  Dmc- 

*nu.  esq.  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to  Adelaide-An- 
toinette, youngest  dan.  of  the  late  Lieut. 

Edward  d'Alton  de  Montmorency,  R.N.  

At  St.  Mar)  's,  Islington,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Brad 
ford,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  Lincoln,  to 
Miss  Wye,  of  Pentonville. 

25.  At  Charlton  King's,  Peter  Carthew, 
esq.  of  Kensington,  to  Ellen-Martha,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  I>r.  Wilkinson,  of  Lenamore,  Long- 
ford. At  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  Percival 

Leigh,  esq.  of  Bedford-st.  Bedford  sq.  to 
Ijrtitia,  dau.  of  Richard  Mori  son,  esq.  of  Dat- 

cbet,  Bucks.  At  St.  Michael's.  Cornhill,  A. 

Bellamy  Savory,  esq.  to  Ann-Bristow,  fourth 
dau.  of  Samuel  Thomas,  of  Cornhill.  At 


28.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Andrew 
Light  on,  es«|.  of  Wtlton.pl.  to  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  Thomas  Fred.  Hope,  esq. 

27.  At  Storehouse,  Henry  IJavid  Brskine, 
esq.  Lieut.  R.  Mar.  third  son  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  David  Erakine,  to  Eliza,  third  dau.  of 
John  Ingle,  esq. 

29.  At  Brighton,  James  Rirkett,  esq.  of 
Cotterstock,  nearUundle,  Northampton*,!!,  to 
Sarah-Ann,  only  child  of  John  Richardson, 
esq.  of  King's  Chn>,  in  the  same  county. 

 At  HiintingnYld,  the  R>v.  John  Gooch, 

M.A.,  Second  Master  of  tbe  Grammar  School, 
Wolverhampton,  to  Louisa-Anne-Catherine, 
eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Horace  Button,  esq.  of 
Jamaica. 

SO.  At  Newcastle  -  under  -  Lyme,  Spencer 
Thomas  Garrett,  esq.  Cliff  Bank  Lodge,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Garrett,  Heme 
Hill,  to  Catherine,  youngest  dan.  of  George 

*  esq.  Newcastle.  At  St.  John's,  Pad- 

i  Tbomaa  Henchman  Su<f«rfield,  esq. 


youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Bartholomew 

Buckerfield,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Marl- 
borough, to  Elizabeth-Letitia,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  late  John  Wingfield,  D.D.  Prebendary  of 

Worcester.  At  St.  James's,  Paddington, 

John  Morris  Colston,  esq.  formerly  of  Her 
Majesty's  70th  Reg.  to  Isabel,  only  child  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Preston,  Rector  of  Lexden, 
Essex,  and  relict  of  Edward  Nolan,  esq. 
At  Scarborough,  the  Rev.  U.  H.  Dover,  HA. 
incumbent  of  Wilsden,  Yorksh.  youngest  son 
of  Cant.  Dover,  of  Ormathwaite  Houae,  near 
Keswick,  to  Anna-Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

late  Francis  Johnson,  esq.  Belfast.  At 

Stokenhatn,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brooking  Corn- 
ish, Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll.  to  Anne,  fourth  dao. 

of  the  late  John  Newman,  esq.  of  Exeter.  

At  Littleham,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Partridge 
Xunn,  M.A.  eldest  son  of  Hardy  Nunn,  esq. 
of  Nether  Hall,  Essex,  to  Julia- Emma,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Butler  Claxton,  esq.  At 

Hornsea,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Douglas,  to  Henrietta- 
Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  9.  B.  Denton,  esq.  M.D. 
of  that  place. 

Jul 'i  l .  At  Cheshunt.  Ferdinand  A.  Bchalax, 
esq.  of  Clapton,  Middlesex,  to  Harriet* Emily, 
dau.  of  the  late  Ezckiel  Harman,  esq.  of  Theo- 
bald's, Herts.  At  Camberwell,  Charles 

Wyatt  Oxford,  esq.  of  Liffbrd,  King's  Norton, 
Worcesterah.  to  Lilly  Walshman,  only  dan.  of 
B.  Blake,  M.D.  of  the  Grove,  Camberwell. — — 
At  St.  Paucras,  John  Hodge,  esq.  of  Great  St. 
Helen's,  to  Maria,  relict  of  Capt.  Dickinson, 
86th  Reg.  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Gray.  esq. 

Treasurer  of  Honduras.  At  Bideford,  Wm. 

Nevile  Thomas,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Gen  Thomas, 


the  late  Vice-Adm.  Young,  of  Barton  End, 
Gloucestersh.  and  nephew  of  the  Hon.  Gen. 
Gardiner,  to  Anne-Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of 
Francis  Longworth,  esq.  (of  Cots  wold,  and 

Crayan,  Westmeath.  At  Llandygwydd, 

Charles  Augustus  Parkinson,  esq.  Capt.  37th 
Reg.  to  Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  W. 
Buck,  esq.  of  Denholme,  Yorkshire. 

2.  At  Coggeshall,  the  Rev.  Thomas  John 
Griffenhoofe,  to  Henrietta-Sophia,  fifth  dau. 
of  Henry  Skingley,  esq.  late  of  Coggeshall, 

Essex.  At  Market  Deeping,  Lincolnsh. 

Francis  James,  son  of  James  Bellingham.  esq. 
of  Windmill-hill,Sussex,  to  Susannah- Rebecca, 

third  dau.  of  William  Holland,  esq.  H.  J.  C 

Make,  esq.  of  Brighton,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  C.  Blake,  Birdhain  Rectory,  to  Cecilia, 
second  dau.  of  H.  H.  Moore,  eaq.  surgeon, 

Loudon.  At  Kilmore,  John  Edward  t'e 

esq.  of  Bingneld,  to  Misa  HarriC 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Bishop  of 
Elphtn.  and  Artlagh. 

4.  At  Wolhorotigh,  John  Shelfon,  ran.  to 
Chriatina-Frances-Hockin,  second  dau.  of  the 

late  Commander  Mapleton,  K.N.  At  St. 

John's,  Westminster,  Fletcher  Hefherinoton, 
esq.  of  Cockermouth,  to  Euretta- Elizabeth, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  William  W.  Bennett,  of 

Church-road,  Brixton.  At  Pntney,  Allen 

Chandler,  of  Gray's  inn,  barrister -at  law,  to 
Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Stratford 

Robinson,  esq.  of  Jermyn-st.  St.  James's.  

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  George  Wood 
Webber,  esq.  of  Hexworthy  House,  Cornwall, 
to  Harriett-Georgians,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Lewis,  of  Lone  Asbtou,  Somerset. 

6.  At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Thor 
George  Allen,  esq.  to  Charlotte  H.  M.  Rav 
dau.  of  the  late  N.  Raven,  esq.  formerly  oi 
I7th  Lancers. 

7.  At  Winchester,  Mr.  Edward  Williams 
Faith/nit,  solicitor,  to  Mary-Anne,  dan.  of  tbe 
late  Major-Gen.  Henry  Faithfull.  of  tbe  East 

India  Com.  Service.  At  Rickmansworth, 

Lieut..Col,  Charles  B+got,  of  tbe  Grenadier 
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Guards,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  G.C.B.,  to  Sophy-Louisa,  eldest 
dau.  of  Rear-Adm.  the  Hon.  Josceline  Percy, 

C  B.  At  Sutton  St.  Ann's,  Notts.  Henry 

Nelson  Ckampney,  esq.  solicitor,  York,  to 
Lucy,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barton, 

Rector  of  Sutton  St.  Ann's.  At  Wigan,  Lan- 

cash.  the  Rev.  William  Coombt,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Catherine's,  to  Georgina,  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Murray  Fraser,  esq.  of  the  Sands, 
mont,  Cheshire. 

At  Iver,  Bucks,  Capt.  Robert  Lambert 
.  «,  CB.  Royal  Navy  ,  to  Frances,  dau.  of 

the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Denman.  At  Penn, 

Bucks,  the  Rev.  William  Woodis  Harvey,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Truro,  to  Miss  Frances  Fox,  of  Penn 
Cot  tare,  near  Bcacoosfield.— - -At  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  George  Ratelinton,  .M  A.,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  hxeter  College,  and  third  son  of  the 
late  A.  T.  Rawlinson,  esq.  of  Chadlington, 
Oxon,  to  Louisa-  Wildman,  second  dau.  of  Sir 
Robert  Alexander  Chermside,  K.C.H.  ice, 
MA).,  Physician  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's 

embassy  at  Paris.  At  Parkhaio,  the  Rev. 

Walter  Meddon  Bruton,  only  son  of  Charles 
Bruton,  esq.  of  South  Yeo,  and  Curate  of 
Woolfardisworthy,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late 
Capt.  Kelly,  of  New  Abbey,  Ireland,  and  niece 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hucks,  of  Foxdown. 

9.  At  Westbury.upon-Trym,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Inckbald,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  William 
Munro,  esq.  of  Druids-Stoke,  Gloucester. 

 At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  C.  Ckerm- 

tide,  B.A..  Assistant  Curate  of  St.  Peter's, 
Leeds,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Alexander 
Chermside,  K.C.H.  lie.  M.D.,  Physician  to 
Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Paris,  to  Emily, 
eldest  dau. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Henry 
Fraser  Walter,  esq.  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford,  to 
Isabelle-Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of  John 

Dawson,  esq.  of  Regent-sq.  At  St.  George- 

the-Martyr,  Joseph  Hornby,  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  Battendale,  esq.  of  Woodside,  Whet- 
stone, to  Elizabeth-Mary,  only  dau.  of  William 

Brockedon.  esq.  F.R.C.  of  Uuecn-sq.  At  St. 

George's,  Hanover  sq.  the  Rev.  William  Har- 
vey Herring,  Rector  of  Fordbam,  Essex,  to 
Frances- Louisa,  fourth  dau.  of  Major  Brock, 

of  St.  Mary's,  Colchester.  At  St.  James's, 

Westminster,  Chandos  Wren  Hotkynt,  esq.  of 
Wroxhall,  Warwicksh.  second  son  of  Sir  Hun- 
ger ford  Hoskyns,  bart.,  of  Harewood,  Here- 
fordsh.  to  Anna-Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  Charles 

Milner  Ricketts,  esq.  At  St.  Maryleboue, 

Or.  Witkecombe,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Stall', 
to  Helen,  only  surviving  dau.  of  Col.  M.  C. 

Paul,  Bengal  army.  At  Paddington,  Charles 

John  Dimond,  esq.  of  Henrietta-st.  Cavendish- 
aq.  to  Jane-Augusta,  fourth  dau.  of  G.  W. 

Brande,  esq.  of  Oxford-sq.  At  Rendcomb, 

Glouc.  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pttt,  Rector  of  Rend- 
comb, to  Mary-Barbara,  second  dau.  of  the 

Rev.  Clement  'Strong.  At  Whitburn,  near 

Sunderland,  the  Venerable  George  Bland, 
Archdeacon  of  Lindisfanie,  and  Vicar  of 
R?lingham,  Northumberland,  to  Frances- 
Sybel,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Collinson, 

Rector  of  Boldon.  At  Bath,  Charles  Boucher 

Landon  Maud,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pri- 
matt  Maud,  to  Rosalie-Charlotte,  only  child  of 
William  Elton,  esq. 

11.  At  Cheltenham.  Thomas  Selby  Little, 
esq.  surgeon,  to  Charlotte-Amelia-Mary,  only 
surviving  dau-  of  the  late  Joseph  Yates,  esq. 

barrister-at  law.  At  Lismore,  Major  G.  ?. 

ilontegambert,  02d  Regt.  to  Jane  -  Vaughan- 
Cotton,  third  dau.  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Cashel. 

 At  St.  Pancras,  William  Coe,  esq.  of  Upper 

Clapton,  Middlesex,  and  Coleman -street -build- 
ings, London,  to  Catherine-Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 
St.  John  Chiverton  Charlton,  esq.  of  Apley 
Castle,  Shropslu 


14.  At  Titchfteld,  Hants,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Maude  Cotter,  M.A.  to  Sophia-Augusta-Le- 

roux,  only  dau.  of  Major  Thomas  Wilson.  

At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Henry  Richard 
Woodkoute,  esq.  Fellow  of  Caius  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge, to  Rosanna-Louisa,  voungest  dau.of  the 
late  Spencer  Maekay,  esq.  of  Upper  Harley-st. 

 At  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone.  James  Grace. 

esq.  of  Wardrobes,  Bucks,  to  Kmtua,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Alexander  Brodie,  D.D.  for- 
merly Vicar  of  Eastbourne,  Sussex.  At 

Leyton,  Henry  Wentworth  Acland,  esq.  M.D. 
third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bt  M.P. 
of  Killerton,  Devon,  to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of 
William  Cotton,  esq.  of  Walwood  House, 
Essex.  At  Ospringe,  Kent,  Edward  Jar- 
man,  esq.  of  Brenley  House,  Kent,  to  Lucy- 
Sarah,  widow  of  Rev.  T.  Manners-Sutton,  Sub- 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  only  child  of  the  late 
Rev.  H.  S.  Mortimer,  Vicar  of  Tnrowley,  Kent* 

 Capt.  Maton,  R.N.  to  Isabella-Susanna, 

third  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Frere,  esq.  of 
Bitton,  Gloucestersh.  At  Scalhy,  near  Scar- 
borough. Yorksh.  the  Rev.  Joseph  Woolie 
M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  coll.  Cambridge,  i 
Ann,  second  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Hicks,  esq. 
of  Afton  House,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wufht. 

 At  St.  Mark's,  Kennington,  Alexander 

Boyd,  esq.  Southville,  Wandsworth-road,  only 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Alexander  Boyd,  21st 
Hegt.  to  Anne,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Cameron,  esq.   Fort-William,  Inverness-sh. 

 At  St.  John's.  Holloway,  Charles  Scott, 

esq.  of  Hadley  Priory,  Middlesex,  to  Emily, 
youngest  dau.  of  Dr.  Winstone,  Charterhouse- 
h<j.- — At  Alverstoke,  Capt.  Frederick  Warden, 
R.N.  to  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Vice- 

Adtn.  Garrett,  of  Anglesey.  At  St.  James's, 

Muswell  Hill,  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Rkodet.  B.A. 
second  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Abing- 
don, and  Curate  of  Hinton,  Berksh.  to  Emily, 
voungest  dau.  of  Richard  Marshall,  esq.  of 

Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey.  At  Devites,  the 

Rev.  W.  M.  Mayow,  Vicar  of  Market  living- 
ton,  'to  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Smith,  of  Old  Park,  Devizes. 

15.  At  Gosforth.  the  Rev.  A.  Auriol  Barker, 
Incumbent  of  Baslow,  Derbyshire,  to  Agnes, 
eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Parker,  esq.  of  Park- 

nook,  Cumberland.  At  I  ormohatn,  Devon, 

the  Rev.  William  Hunter,  B.D.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  Coll.  Oxford,  to  Sarah-Barbara,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Cornish,  esq.  of  Gat- 
combe  House,  Devon.  At  Sheemess,  Chas. 

Penrose  Bellamy,  esq.  R.N.  to  Mary,  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Currcy  Cape,  esq.  of  Ireby,  and 

relict  of  Joseph  Bouch,  esq.  of  Liverpool.  

At  St.  George  s,  Hanover  so.  John  Forbes  Col- 
land,  esq.  of  Hertford-st.  May-fair,  eldest  sur- 
viving sou  of  the  late  Charles  Calland,  esq.  of 
Upper  Forest,  Glamorgansh.  to  Harriet-Ann, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Philip  Thomas  Gardner, 

esq.  of  Conimrton  Hall,  Cambridge.  At 

West  Ki i -by,  Chesh.  the  Rev.  Charles  James 
Cummingt.  B.A.  Curate  of  Cheadle.  eldest  son 
of  James  Cummings,  esq.  of  Carr  Hill,  Kirk- 
ham,  l.i1'  tsh.  to  Mary-King,  second  dau.  of 
John  Robin,  esq.  of  Grove  Hill,  West  Kirby. 

16.  At  Bath,  Lieut  Lipteomb,  R.N.  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Datisey  Dansey,  esq. 

of  Brincen-court.  Herefordsh.  At  Eghara, 

the  Rev.  Francis  Gartside  Tipping,  son  of  the 
the  late  Thomas  Tipping,  eau.  of  Davenport 
Hall,  Chester,  to  Marion,  third  dau.  of  Joseph 

Dobinson,  of  Egliam  Lodije,  Surrey.  At 

Donnybrook.  the  Rev.  Henry  Smitk,  Vicar  of 
Chidham,  of  Densworth-cottage,  Sussex,  to 
.Mary-Ann-Sergison,  eldest  dau.  of  Richard 
Palmer,  esq.  of  Everton,  Liverpool. 

18.  At  St.  Pancras,  John  Reid,  esq.  R.N. 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard, 
Devouport,  to  Mary-Ann-Elizabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Geo.  Chas,  Stovin,  R.N. 
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Thb  Earl  op  Kilkenny. 

July  16.  At  Ballyconra,  Kilkenny, 
aged  75,  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Butler, 
Earl  of  Kilkenny,  and  12th  Viscount 
Mount  parret,  co.  Wexford,  and  Baron  of 
Kells  (1550). 

His  Lordship  was  born  Jan.  6,  1771, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  eleventh  Vis- 
count Mountgarret,  by  Lady  Henrietta 
Butler,  second  daughter  of  Somerset- 
Hamilton  first  Earl  of  Carrick.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Viscount  on  his 
father's  death,  July  16, 1793  ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  December  in  the  same  year  wax 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl. 

He  had  laboured  for  many  years  under 
menial  indisposition ;  but  the  illness  of 
which  he  died  was  of  short  duration. 

His  Lordship  married  June  8,  1793, 
Mildred,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Robert  Fowler,  D.D.  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Dublin ;  but  by  that  lady,  who  died  Dec. 
30,  1B30,  he  had  no  issue. 

The  ancient  Viscountcy  of  Mountgarret 
has  devolved  on  his  nephew  Henry-Ed- 
mund, son  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Butler, 
who  died  in  1 842.  The  present  Viscount 
was  born  in  1816,  and  married  in  1844 
Frances  Penelope,  only  child  of  Thomas 
Rawson,  esq.  of  Niddhall,  Yorkshire,  and 
has  r  son  and  heir  born  in  Jan.  1845. 


Lord  William  Rphsbll,  G.C.B. 

July  16.  At  Genoa,  aged  56,  Major- 
General  Lord  George  William  Russell, 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  army  of  Portugal,  G.C.B. 
and  Knight  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of 
Belgium ;  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  William  Russell  (as  be  was  usually 
styled  since  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lord 
William  Russell,  who  was  murdered  by 
his  valet  Courvoisier  in  1840)  was  the 
second  son  of  John  sixth  Duke  of  Bed. 
ford,  K.G.  by  his  first  wife  the  Hon. 
Georgiana  Elizabeth  Byng,  second  daugh- 
ter of  George  4th  Viscount  Torrington. 
He  was  born  in  Harley- street,  London, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1790.  He  was  ga- 
zetted as  Cornet  in  the  1  st  Dragoons  on 
the  5th  Feb.  1806,  just  three  months 
before  he  had  completed  his  16th  year  ; 
and  was  in  a  few  months  afterwards  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant.  He  conse- 
quently entered  upon  the  duties  of  active 
life  some  years  earlier  than  the  usual  age 
at  which  youths  go  to  college  ;  but  he 
possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  mo- 
dern languages,  and  he  derived  from  na- 
ture that  which  is  far  more  valuable  than 


any  information  which  preceptors  can 
communicate, — a  substantial  fund  of  com- 
mon sense.  This  quality  a  large  inter- 
course with  camps  and  courts  did  not  fail 
materially  to  extend  andstrengthen.  Whcu 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wa? 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  troop  in 
the  23d  Dragoons.  He  served  on  the 
staff  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807, 
as  Aide-de-camp  to  Sir  G.  Ludlow,  and 
embarked  with  the  23d  Dragoons  for  Lis- 
bon in  1809,  where  he  landed  with  that 
regiment,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
battle  of  Ta  la  vera,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  wounded.  At  Cadiz  in  1810,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Barrosa,  he  was  Aide-de- 
camp to  Lord  Lynedoch.  In  Feb.  1813 
he  ceased  to  be  a  cavalry  officer,  being 
appointed  to  a  majority  in  102d  Foot,  and 
he  served  subsequently  as  Aide-de-camp 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  several 
occasions ;  amongst  others,  at  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  June  21,1813.  He  was  also 
present  at  the  storming  of  San  Sebastian, 
and  at  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse, 
for  the  latter  of  which  he  received  a 
medal.  After  this  closing  triumph  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  accompanied  the  British 
army  into  France.  He  became  a  Lieut.- 
Colonel  by  brevet  on  April  12, 1814.  The 
war  being  ended,  he,  of  course,  returned 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  continued 
in  command  of  his  regiment  at  its  various 
quarters  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  at  Corfu. 

He  continued  this  somewhat  listless  sort 
of  life  until  his  political  friends  got  into 
power  in  the  year  1830.  Whatever  might 
have  been  thought  amidst  the  select  circle 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  the  world  at 
large  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
possessed  any  talents  to  fit  him  for  diplo- 
matic life  ;  but  Lord  John  Russell  was 
then  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  the 
influence  of  the  house  of  Bedford  quite  in 
the  ascendant ;  Lord  W.  Russell,  there- 
fore, attached  himself,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success,  to  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant foreign  embassies,  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Adair,  who  represented  England 
in  the  Netherlands  during  that  struggle 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  which 
ended  in  placing  King  Leopold  upon  the 
throne  of  the  latter  country.  There  was 
not  only  much  negotiation,  but  some  fight- 
ing upon  that  occasion  ;  and  the  military 
experience  of  Lord  William  Russell  proved 
a  vnluablo  adjunct  to  the  skill  in  negotia- 
tion for  which  Sir  Robert  Adair  bad  been 
justly  celebrated. 

Jn  the  following  year  Lord  William 
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Rus?ell  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Lisbon,  the  object  of  which  was  to  assist 
in  arranging  the  differences  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  members  of  the  bouse  of 
Braganza,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore 
that  public  tranquillity,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  is  unfortunately  often  interrupted 
in  Portugal ;  this  mission  was  not  termi- 
nated until  the  month  of  March,  18-14  ; 
he  then  spent  about  six  months  in  Eng. 
land.  In  the  month  of  September  follow- 
ing bis  return  from  Portugal  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Wurtemberg,  which  be  held  till 
Nov.  1835,  when  he  succeeded  Lord  Minto 
as  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  ;  and  at 
that  court  he  represented  the  British 
Government,  until,  on  the  accession  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  Sept.  1841, 
he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 
important  office  by  Lord  Burghersh,  now 
Earl  of  Westmorland.  He  attained  the 
brevet  rank  of  Colonel  in  1830,  and  the 
rank  of  Major-General  in  1841.  He  re- 
ceived the  civil  Grand  Cross  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath  in  1838  for  his  diplomatic 
services,  and  in  1841  the  order  of  Leopold 
of  Belgium  (1st  class). 
■  As  he  had  never  shewn,  or  at  least 
never  cultivated,  the  talents  which  secure 
Parliamentary  distinction,  he  did  not,  on 
resigning  his  embassy,  seek  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  so  that, 
since  the  close  of  the  last  Melbourne 
ministry,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  affairs.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  very  seriously  indisposed, 
and  he  had  gone  to  Genoa,  where  he 
died,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health. 

Lord  William  Russell  married,  June 
21,  1817,  Elizabeth-Anne,  only  child  of 
the  late  Hon.  John  Theophilus  Rawdon, 
brother  to  the  first  Marquess  of  Hastings  ; 
and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he 
had  issue  a  daughter,  Blanche,  who  died 
an  infant  in  1818,  and  three  sons,  who 
are  still  living,  namely,  Francis  Charles 
Hastings  Russell,  esq.  an.  officer  in  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  who  married  in 
1844  Lady  Elizabeth  Sackville  West, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  DeTawarr  ; 
Arthur-John-Edward;  and  Odo-  Leopold  - 
William. 

The  body  of  Lord  William  Russell  ar- 
rived in  England  on  Saturday  the  23d 
July,  and  was  immediately  taken  to  Che- 
nies,  the  burial-place  of  the  Bedford 
family  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  it  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  on  Wednesday  the 
27th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Brtlford,  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Edward  Russell,  and 
Earl  Delawarr. 


Sir  Aubrey  ds  Verb,  Bart. 

July  5.  At  Curragbcbase,  co.  Limerick, 
aged  58,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  second 
Bart,  of  Curragb,  co.  Tipperary  (1784). 

He  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1788,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Vere  Hunt  the  first  Ba- 
ronet, by  the  Hon.  Eleanor  Pery,  only 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  William-Ce- 
cil Lord  G  lent  worth,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Aug.  11,  1818. 
He  subsequently  took  the  surname  of 
De  Vere  instead  of  Hunt,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  descent  from  the  old  Earls  of 
Oxford,  his  ancestor  Vere  Hunt,  esq.  an 
officer  in  Cromwell's  army,  who  first 
settled  in  Irelaud,  having  been  the  grand- 
son of  Henry  Hunt,  esq.  of  Gosfield  in 
Essex,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  second  son  of  John  the  fifteenth 
Earl  and  K.G.,  who  died  in  1539. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  attained  some 
reputation  as  a  poet,  being  the  author  of 
The  Waldenses,  or,  The  Fall  of  Rora,  a 
Lvrical  Tale,  with  other  poems.  Oxford, 

1842.  8vo. 

A  Song  of  Faith,  Devout  Exercises, 
and  Sonnets.   London,  1842.  8vo. 

The  Search  after  Proserpine,  Retiee 
tions  of  Greece,  and  other  poems.  Oxford, 

1843.  8vo.  (Reviewed  in  our  vol.  xxi. 
p.  505.) 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  married,  May  12, 
1807,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen 
Edward  Rice,  esq.  of  Mount  Treuchard, 
co.  Limerick,  and  sister  to  the  present 
Lord  Montesgle.  By  this  lady  he  had 
issue  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
former  were,  1.  Sir  Vere-Edmond,  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  title  ;  2.  Stephen- 
Edward  ;  3.  Aubrey-Thomas ;  4.  Edward- 
Cecil  ;  and  5.  Francis-Horatio.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Elinor-Jane-Alicia-Lacy, 
was  married  Feb.  14,  1835,  to  Robert 
O'Brien,  esq.  fourth  son  of  Sir  Edward 
O'Brien,  of  Dromoland,  Bart.  The  other 
daughters,  Mary-Theodosia-Cecil  and  Ca- 
tharine-Louisa,  are  both  deceased. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1808, 
and  married  in  1838  his  cousin  Mary- 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Rowland  Standish,  esq. 
of  Scalcby  Castle,  Cumberland,  by  Lady 
Lucy  Pery,  daughter  .of  the  late  Earl  of 
Limerick. 


Sir  Arcuibald  Campbell,  Bart. 

July  23.  At  Garscube,  co.  Dumbarton, 
aged  77.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the 
pecond  Bart,  of  Succoth,  in  that  county 
(1808),  and  formerly  a  judge  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Succoth. 

He  was  born  Aug.  ],  1769,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Hay  Campbell,  the  first  Ba- 
ronet, who  was  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  bore  the  same  title 
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of  Lord  Succoth,  by  Susan- Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald  Murray,  of  Cringle  tie,  esq. 

In  1809  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
session,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Succoth,  and  subsequently  he  was  made 
a  lord  of  justiciary. 

He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  March  28,  1823,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  resigned  his  ap- 
pointments on  a  pension. 

Sir  Archibald  married  in  Aug.  1795, 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Bal- 
four, esq.  of  Balbirnie,  Fifeshire,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  five  sons  and  four  daughters : 
1.  Archibald,  deceased ;  2.  John  Campbell, 
esq.  who  married  in  1824,  Jane,  daughter 
of  Francis  Sitwell,  esq.  of  Barmoor  Castle, 
CO.  Berwick,  and  is  since  deceased,  leaving 
issue  Archibald- Hay,  born  in  1825,  who 
has  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  ba- 
ronetcy ;  3.  George ;  4.  Susan  ;  5.  the 
Right  Hon.  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Leven 
and  Melville,  married  in  1824  to  David 
the  present  Earl,  and  has  issue  a  nume- 
rous family  ;  6.  James  ;  7.  Mary  ;  8.  Ca- 

9. 


firm  and  the  consistent  opponent  of  the 

House  of 


John-  Claudius  Beresford,  Esq. 

July  20.  At  his  house  in  Glenmoyle, 
near  Londonderry,  in  his  80th  year,  John 
Claudius  Beresford,  esq.  formerly  M.P. 
for  Dublin  and  for  co.  Waterford. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Beresford,  second  son  of  Marcus 
first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  brother  to  the 
first  Marquess  of  Waterford,  by  his  first 
wife  Anne  Constantia  Ligondes,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Count  de  Ligondes,  a 
French  general  token  prisoner  at  Blen- 
heim. 

"  The  name  of  Mr.  Beresford  is  identi- 
fied with  the  mercantile,  political,  munici- 
pal, and  social  history  of  Ireland.  He 
was  senior  partner  in  one  of  the  greatest 
banking  houses  ever  established  in  this 
country ;  he  represented  the  metropolis 
at,  and  for  many  years  previous  to,  the 
Union  ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  members 
after  that  event  selected  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  He  was  an  alderman,  and 
served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
city  of  Dublin  with  princely  hospitality  ; 
and  in  his  habits  and  intercourse  with  his 
fellows  he  was  joyous,  frank,  and  enter- 
taining.   A  man  with  a  kinder  heart  or 


hearted  friend,  or  more  generous  or  cha- 
ritable individual  never  existed.  At  the 
period  of  the  Union,  and  when  the  Beres- 
ford family  were  omnipotent  in  this 
country,  and  the  source  from  whence 
power,  and  patronage,  and  promotion 
flowed,  he  was  the  only  man  of  his  name, 
all  influence  and  rejecting 


and  the  Irish 
mons  did  not  contain  a  more  decided  anti- 
Unionist.  In  the  terrible  times  of  '96,  a 
Commandant  of  the  Mcnchants'  Corps  of 
Yeomanry,  a  severe  and  a  distressing  duty 
was  committed  to  its  Captain.  The  exi- 
gency of  the  times,  and  the  very  nature  of 
the  functions  to  be  administered,  required 
a  man  firm  of  heart,  resolute  of  purpose, 
quick  in  conception,  and  rapid  in  execu- 
tion. The  very  occupancy  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  such  a  crisis,  of  course 
brought  upon  him  the  malignant  vitupe- 
ration of  the  rebellious  and  disloyal, 
whose  schemes  it  was  his  duty  to  detect 
and  defeat.  Long  and  many  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Beresford,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
Christian,  forgave  his  enemies,  persecu- 
tors, and  slanderers — departing  this  life  at 
peace  with  all  the 
ning  Ma  t  I A 

"  He  has  for  many  years  lited  in  com- 
parative retirement,  and  in  the  unosten- 
tatious practice  of  all  the  individual  and 
social  virtues  which  can  cither  add  dignity 
to  the  human  character  or  confer  benefit 
upon  the  community  at  large.  During  a 
lengthened  period  Mr.  Beresford  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  agent  to  the  Hon. 
the  Irish  Society,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
won  for  himself  the  good  opinion  of  all 
classes  by  t lie  urbanity  of  li is  disposition, 
and  by  the  uniform  benevolence  and  almost 
patriarchal  kindness  by  which  his  inter- 
course with  the  tenantry  was  habitually 
characterised."—  (Derry  Sentinel.) 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1806  Mr. 
Beresford  was  elected  for  the  county  of 
Waterford,  and  again  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  the  same  year  and  in  1807. 

He  married,  March  3,  1795,  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  Archibald  Menzies,  of 
Culdare,  co.  Peebles,  esq.  but  had  no 


Thomas  Goolo, 
July  16.  At  the  seat  of  his  son* in-law 
Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  Bart.  LissadeU, 
co.  Sligo,  Thomas  Goold,  esq.  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Goold  was  a  native  of  Cork.  He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1791,  and 
he  was,  with  one  exception — Lord  Plun- 
kett— the  last  star  in  that  galaxy  of  talent 
which  shone  forth  with  such  a  splendid 
and  brilliant  radiancy  in  Ireland  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  con- 
temporary, as  well  as  associate,  of  all  the 
bright  luminaries  of  that  day  in  oratory, 
literature,  and  belttt  lettret—  of  Flood, 
Woolfe,  Fitzgibbon,  Ogle — he  was  the 
personal  friend  of  Saurin,  Plunkett,  G rat- 
tan, and  Bushe,  and  took  his  stand  and 
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played  his  part  in  all  those  brilliant  dis- 
plays and  "  keen  encounter  of  men's  wits'1 
by  which  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  he  was  then  n  member,  »as 


the  Act  of  Union — of  which  he  was  a 
firm  and  incorruptible  opponent,  as  well 
ra  his  speeches  as  his  writings— he  took  a 
distinguished  part  ;  and  in  that  arena, 
where  the  prize  of  talent  was  contended 
for  by  intellectual  giants,  Mr.  Goold  main- 
tained his  reputation,  and  sustained  his 
position.  He  did  not  enter  upon  the 
active  and  laborious  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession until  many  years  after  he  had  been 
called  to  the  bar,  and  not  before  he  had 
expended  a  very  handsome  private  fortune 
in  the  fashion  and  frivolities  of  the  day, 
and,  amongst  others,  in  extensive  travels 
upon  the  continent,  then  not  easy  of  access 
as  it  is  now,  and  when  the  fact  of  having 
made  the  "  grand  tour  "  was  the  recom- 
mendation and  the  passport  to  society. 
M  r.  Goold  was  in  Paris  during  the  great 
French  revolution,  and  by  accident  was 
located  in  the  same  hotel  with  Dan  ton. 
On  those  who  have  beard  his  graphic  and 
dramatic  narration  of  the  terrible  scenes 
circumstances  of  those  terrible  times, 


and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  an 
impression  was  created  that  can  never  be 
effaced.  With  Mr.  Goold,  once  resolved 
upon  achieving  a  great  object,  action  was 
immediate.  His  energies  and  his  powers 
were  put  forth  with  a  ftrength  and  a  vi- 
gour, and  a  perseverance  and  assiduity, 
for  the  possession  of  which  few  then  gave 
him  credit ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that 
per  ft  Hum  he  sprang  into  full  business, 
and  within  a  comparatively  brief  period 
established  himself  securely  at  the  very 
head  of  that  branch  of  the  profession 
which  be  selected  as  beat  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  capabilities.  We  have  heard  it 
stated,  and  by  competent  persons,  that 
Mr.  Goold  was  the  best  silt  print  lawyer 
who  ever  held  a  brief  at  the  Irish  bar. 
Having  been  appointed  third  serjeant  in 
1823,  and  King's  serjeant  in  1830,  he  was 
in  1832  made  Master  in  Chancery,  when 
his  zeal,  his  energies,  and  his  whole  time 
were  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
pertaining  to  tbe  office.  We  believe  no 
man  at  the  Irish  bar,  by  his  own  individual 
labours,  and  unassisted  by  Castle  or  po- 
litical favour,  ever  amassed  or  bequeathed 
so  large  a  fortune.— (Dublin  Evening 
ML) 

DWAUKAHAUTH  TaCOUE. 

Aug.  1.  At  his  residence,  St.  Georges 
hotel,  Albemarle-street,  aged  51,  the  Ba- 
boo Dwarkananth  Tagore. 

The  family  of  Dwarkunnuth  Tagore 
have  been  known  in  Calcutta  for  the  past 


century  a*  wealthy  and  most  respectable 
of  it*  natives 


lmnnity  ;  but  his 
claim  of  high  descent  from  one  of  the  five 
Brahmins  who,  several  centuries  back, 
visited  Bengal  to  celebrate  rites  which 
their  inferior  brethren  were  unable  to  per- 
form, is  also  stated  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated in  the  books  of  the  religion  and 
laws  at  present  believed  in  by  the 
Hindoos.  It  has,  therefore,  never  been 
doubted  that  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  was  a 
noble  of  tbe  highest  rank  in  his  country ; 
and  if  any  other  proof  was  requisite,  it  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  he  refused  the 
title  of  Rajah,  or  Prince,  offered  by  a 
Governor  General  of  India,  because  it 
only  nominally  added  rank  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners.  He  likewise  declined  a  knight- 
hood in  bis  first  visit  to  Europe.  Joyram 
Thakoor,  the  common  ancestor  of  tbe 
present  branches  (now  known  as  the 
"  Tagores,")  held  the  office  of  Aumeenof 

revenue  supervisor,  previous  to  and  at 
tbe  time  of  the  capture  of  Calcutta,  1756. 
He  was  a  man  of  opulence  and  reputation, 
and  was  proprietor  of  tbe  ground  on  which 
the  present  Fort  William  was  erected. 
His  wife  escaped  during  tbe  siege,  as  is 
authentically  known  from  the  fact  of  a 
legal  dedication  by  formal  deed,  dated  in 
1757,  of  the  sum  of  1,300 


offering  to  the  family  tutelar  Deity  and 
Brahmins,  being  the  amount  of  jewels  on 
her  person  at  the  moment  of  escape. 
This  money  is  still  secured  and  appropri- 
ated to  this  purpose,  and  may  somewhat 
remind  us  of  the  custom  in  Home 


dedicated,  us  a  votive  offering  at  tbe  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  tbe  clothes  in  which  a 
shipwrecked  mariner  had  escaped  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea. 

Joyram  Thakoor  left  three  sons— Neel- 
money,  Durponorain,  and  Gobend-ram 
Thakoors.  The  last  died  without  issue, 
and  the  present  families  in  India  are  the 
descendants  of  the  two  former.  Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore  was  the  second  son  of 
Brommoney  Thakoor,  the  son  of  Neel- 
money  Thakoor ;  and  was  thus  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Aumeen  Joyram  Thakoor 
first  described.  In  1 799  be  was  adopted 
by  his  paternal  uncle,  Ramlochun  Tha- 
koor, who  died  in  1802,  leaving  Dwarka- 
nauth, while  yet  a  child,  under  the  con- 
trol of  bis  adoptive  mother. 

Under  these  circumstances  Dwarka- 
nauth inherited,  with  otber  landed  pro- 
perty, the  Commercolly  estate  (well  known 
in  the  commercial  world  for  its  valuable 
silk  of  that  name),  and  also  estates  in 
Cut  tack,  and  bouses  and  land  in  and 
adjoining  Calcutta.  His  spacious  family 
residence  in  tbe  Chotpore  road  descended 
to  bim  from  hb  grandfather.    He  wm 
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brought  up  wholly  in  the  tenets  of  Hin- 
dooism,  and  in  1812  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Prawn  Nauth  Roy  Chowdry, 
of  Naranderpore,  Jessore,  with  the  usual 
expensive  marriage  festivities,  and  alms 
to  Brahmins,  which  cost  no  less  a  sum 
than  30,000  rupees,  or  3,000/.  sterling. 

At  an  early  age,  however,  his  predi- 
lection for  European  society  and  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  began  to  display  itself. 
When  only  eighteen  he  proceeded  to  his 
Commercolly  property,  and  remained 
there  a  year  in  its  active  management. 
In  1821  he  built  himself  Sylladak  and 
other  indigo  factories  on  the  estate  of  that 
name,  which  he  carried  on  with  ability 
entirely  from  his  own  pecuniary  resources ; 
while,  with  an  unusual  spirit  of  enterprise 
for  a  young  Hindoo,  he  purchased  a  large 
ship,  the  Resolution,  and  himself  des- 
patched it  to  .South  America,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  his  own.  In  1822,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  public  authorities,  he 
followed  the  custom  then  obtaining  among 
young  natives  of  family  and  opulence,  and 
accepted  a  high  office  under  Government, 
and  became  the  head  Dewan  of  the  Salt 
Department,  a  situation  of  considerable 
native  importance,  and  in  which  he  se- 
cured the  honourable  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  has  since  enjoyed  to  the  day  of 
his  death  the  friendship  of  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  functionaries. 

Since  quitting  the  Government  service 
for  the  more  independant  operations  of 
commerce  and  the  management  of  his 
own  estates,  he  has  held  a  high  position 
in  the  Calcutta  community,  distinguished 
there  for  his  princely  hospitality  and  his 
munificent  support  of  every  public  enter- 
prise for  the  improvement  of  his  country. 
His  donations  to  the  different  institutions 
and  colleges,  and  his  active  advocacy  of 
every  measure  to  Advance  the  education 
and  civilization  of  his  native  brethren,  were 
associated  with  all  the  noble  institutions 
flourishing  in  Calcutta.    To  the  District 
Charitable  Fund  he  made  the  munificent 
donation  of  10,000/.    He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  self-control,  far  be- 
yond those  participating  in  his  own  reli- 
gion, to  illustrate  which  we  have  only  to 
instance  his  devoted  encouragement  to 
surgery.    When  the  college  for  Hindoo 
youths  for  the  study  of  anatomy  was 
opened,  Dwarkanauth  was  personally  pre- 
sent and  witnessed  the  dissection  of  a 
subject,  an  abhorrence  of  the  gravest  na- 
ture in  the  eyes  of  the  bigot  portion  of 
India,  and  heroically  suppressed  the  sick- 
ness of  heart  and  body  he  instinctively 
felt,  for  no  other  motive  than  that  he 
conceived  he  was  furthering  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  doing  a  duty  to 
mankind.   He  went  through  the  ordeal 


with  an  unflinching  nerve,  which  had  its 
weight  with  those  of  his  own  particular 
religion  who  were  there  on  the  occasion. 
He  lived  just  long  enough  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  triumphant  energy,  in  wit- 
nessing the  brilliant  success  of  his  two 
native  (Hindoo)  students  in  the  University 
of  London,  who  have  just  passed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Tbey  were  sent  to  this  country  and  wholly 
maintained  at  his  sole  expense. 

Dwarkanauth  Tagore  was  first  in  Eng- 
land for  a  few  mouths  in  1842,  and  from 
that  time  was  anxious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  flattering  reception  he  had 
met  with,  but  from  his  own  love  for  its 
institutions,  the  many  friendships  he  had 
formed,  and  the  state  of  his  own  health, 
which  required  a  lengthened  change,  to 
revisit  this  climate,  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  longer  resideuce.     But  he 
brought  with  him  the  seeds  of  serious  ill- 
ness, and  although  his  removal  to  a  more 
favoured  latitude  warded  off  for  some 
time  the  fatal  results  of  the  evil,  he  at 
length  sunk  under  the  effects  of  fever, 
heightened  by  an  organic  disease  of  the 
lungs.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  many,  and 
is  a  public,  as  well  as  private,  source  of  re- 
gret ;  for  although  simple  iu  his  charac- 
ter, unobtrusive  to  the  last,  and  averse 
to  put  himself  prominently  forward  in 
political  discussions,  there  are  few  men 
who  had  sounder  views  as  to  Indian  policy, 
and  who  upon  important  questions  could 
offer  a  safer  or  more  comprehensive  opin- 
ion.  His  decision  was  one  of  the  foremost 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee.    He  ever 
boldly  broke  through  the  trammels  of 
mere  ceremonial  caste,  and  has  shewn  a 
noble  example  to  bis  countrymen,  not 
only  by  venturing  to  Europe  himself,  but 
by  bringing  his  youngest  son  and  nephew 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  and  finishing 
their  education.    Not  content  with  the 
pleasures  of  travelling  and  sight-seeing  to 
enlarge  his  already  extended  information, 
he  laboured  bard  to  acquire  the  language 
of  France,  as  a  passport  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  also  took  delight  in  the  various 
accomplishments  of  society,  especially 
that  of  singing,  and  more  particularly 
Italian  and  English  music.    Had  his  life 
been  spared,  he  promised  to  become  no 
mean  amateur. 

In  the  town  hall  of  Calcutta  the  inha- 
bitants, both  native  and  European,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  regard,  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  Say,  and  at  the  same  time 
authorised  a  marble  bust  of  their  benefac- 
tor to  be  executed  by  Wcekes.  The 
Company  struck  a  gold  medal  of  large  in- 
trinsic value  to  commemorate  bis  services ; 
and  to  crown  the  whole,  her  Majesty,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  presented  to  him 
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her  own  miniature  and  that  of  Prince 
Albert.  Some  of  the  noblest  statuary  of 
Gibson,  and  paintings  of  the  old  and  modem 
masters,  are  placed  in  his  galleries  and  add 
to  the  beauties  of  his  garden  palace.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  know  his  affairs  well  that 
his  landed  property  is  next  in  extent  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Burdwar,  and 
pay  nearly  ten  lacs  of  revenue  to  the 
East  India  Company  yearly. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  distinguished 
Hindoo  were  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  5, 
consigned  to  a  vault  at  Kensal-green.  In 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  his  son,  the 
funeral  was  conducted  in  a  strictly  private 
manner.  The  hearse  was  followed  by 
Major  Henderson's  private  carriage,  in 
which  rode  the  son  of  the  deceased,  No- 

Sndranath  Tagore,  Mohun  Lai,  and  No- 
n  Chundro  Mookiyse,  a  young  Indian 
of  distinction,  related  to  the  Baboo.  A 
mourning  coach  followed,  in  which  rode 
Sir  Edward  Ryan  (the  appointed  guardian 
to  the  deceased's  son),  Major  Henderson 
(the  deceased's  partner),  Dr.  Raleigh,  and 
Mr.  D.  J.  Mackillop.  A  second  mourn, 
ing  coach  contained  the  Hon.  Captain  R. 
Gore,  Captain  Henderson,  Mr.  C.  Plow- 
den,  and  Dr.  Goodeve.  A  third  con. 
tained  Mr.  Mordaunt  Ricketts,  Mr.  Prin- 
sep,  General  Ventura,  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
all  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  Baboo. 
The  mourning  coaches  were  succeeded  by 
the  private  carriage  of  Mohun  Lai,  which 
conveyed  three  native  students.  The 
courier  and  domestic  establishment  in  the 
service  of  the  Baboo  closed  the  procession, 
riding  in  the  deceased's  private  carriage. 

On  arriving  at  the  cemetery  the  caval- 
cade proceeded  to  a  vault  made  in  the  un> 
consecrated  portion  of  the  ground,  nearly 
opposite  the  entrance  gate.  No  religious 
service  was  performed  over  the  body,  but 
the  mourners  were  requested  by  Nogen- 
dranath  Tagore  to  remain  until  the  vault 
was  closed.  The  son  of  the  deceased  was 
attired  in  an  Indian  costume  composed 
wholly  of  black  cloth.  Mohuu  Lai  and 
the  other  Indians  present  wore  the  ordi- 
nary brilliant  costume  of  their  country. 

The  coffin  had  a  very  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. It  was  covered  with  puce  silk 
velvet,  and  studded  with  silver  ornaments. 
On  the  lid  were  two  silver  plates — the  one 
bearing  the  style  and  titles  of  the  deceased 
Baboo  in  the  Hindostanee  language,  and 
the  second  a  translation  of  the  same  in 
English,  as  follows  :  — 

**  BABOO  DWARKANAUTH    TAGORE,  ZC- 
MtNDAR,  DIED  1ST  AUGUST,  1846, 
AGED  51  YEARS." 

It  is  stated  that  the  fine  features  of  the 
deceased  were  little  changed  by  death,  and 
while  in  this  state  a  cast  of  the  Baboo's 
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face  was  taken.  The  heart  was  subse- 
quently removed  from  the  body  for  trans, 
mission  to  India,  there  to  be  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  sect 
to  which  the  Baboo  belonged. 


John  Pickering,  Esq. 

May  5.  At  Boston,  America,  in  bia 
70th  year,  John  Pickering,  esq.  a  very 
eminent  jurist  and  scholar. 

He  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Pick- 
ering, a  distinguished  public  character  at 
the  time  of  the  American  revolution*  and 
was  bom  at  Salem  Feb.  17,  1777.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge in  Massachusetts,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1796.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
father  was  then  resident  as  secretary  of 
state,  and  where  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  under  Mr.  Tilgbman,  after- 
wards  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
studies  were  suspended  by  his  appoint- 
ment,  in  1797,  to  be  secretary  of  legation, 
under  Mr.  Smith,  in  Portugal ;  and  after 
passing  two  years  in  Lisbon  he  came  to 
England,  where  he  was  for  two  years  the 
private  secretary  of  Mr.  King,  then  Ame- 
rican minister  in  this  country.  In  Lon- 
don he  was  associated  with  his  classmate 
James  Jackson,  who  is  still  living,  an 
eminent  physician  in  Boston,  and  their 
friendship  was  never  afterwards  severed. 
Meanwhile  his  father,  being  no  longer  in 
the  public  service,  had  returned  to  Salem ; 
and  thither  the  son  followed,  in  1801,  and 
resumed  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Putnam,  afterwards  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  whose  rare  fortune  it  was  to 
rear  the  two  most  celebrated  lawyers  of 
his  time,  Story  and  Pickering.  Having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Pickering 
commenced  practice  in  Salem,  where  he 
continued  until  1829,  and  then  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  shortly  after 
appointed  city  solicitor,  an  office  whose 
arduous  labours  be  continued  to  perform 
until  a  few  months  before  his  death.  He 
was  also  three  times  representative  in 
congress  from  Salem,  twice  senator  from 
Essex,  once  senator  from  Suffolk,  and 
once  a  member  of  the  executive  council. 
In  all  these  places,  as  well  as  at  the  bar, 
his  career  was  marked  by  diligence,  ho- 
nesty, learning,  and  ability,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  several  important  report* 
and  bills. 

In  1833,  he  was  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy, occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Ashmun,  in  the  commission  for 
revising  and  arranging  the  statutes  of  Mas . 
sachusetts,  being  associated  in  this  im- 
portant work  with  those  eminent  lawyers, 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Stearns.  The  first 
2T 
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part,  or  that  entitled,  Of  the  Internal  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  corre- 
sponding substantially  with  Black  stone's 
division,  Of  Persons,  was  executed  by  him. 
This  alone  would  entitle  him  to  be  grate- 
fully  remembered,  not  only  by  those  who 
hare  occasion  to  refer  to  the  legislation 
of  Massachusetts,  but  by  all  who  feci  an 
interest  in  scientific  jurisprudence. 

His  contributions  to  what  may  be  called 
the  literature  of  his  profession  were  fre- 
quent.  The  American  Jurist  was  often 
enriched  by  articles  from  bis  pen.  Among 
these  is  a  review  of  the  valuable  work  of 
Williams  on  the  Law  of  Executors  ;  and 
of  Curtis's  Admiralty  Digest,  in  which  he 
examined  the  interesting  history  of  this 
jurisdiction  ;  also  an  article  on  the  Study 
of  the  Roman  Law,  in  which  he  has  pre- 
tented,  within  a  short  compass,  a  lucid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  system,  and 
of  the  growth,  in  Germany,  of  the 
historical  and  didactic  schools,  «•  rival 
houses,"  as  they  may  be  called,  in  juris- 
prudence, whose  long  and  unpleasant  feud 
has  only  recently  subsided. 

His  Lecture  on  the  alleged  Uncertainty 
of  the  Law,  delivered  before  the  Boston 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, has  been  considered  a  most  happy 
composition,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  printed. 

But  these  professional  labours  were  ac- 
companied by  others,  by  which  his  name 
will  probably  be  still  longer  remembered. 
One  of  his  earliest  cares  was  to  elevate 
the  character  of  classical  studies  in  Ame- 
rica, His  own  example  did  much  in  this 
respect.  From  the  time  he  left  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  always  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  topics  of  scholarship.  As 
early  as  1805,  he  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend,  the  present  Judge 
White  of  Salem,  an  edition  of  Sallust, 
with  Latin  notes,  and  a  copious  index. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  examples,  in 
America,  of  a  classic  edited  with  scholar- 
like skill.  The  same  spirit  led  him,  later 
in  life,  to  publish  in  the  North  American 
Review,  and  afterwards  in  a  pamphlet, 
"  Observations  on  the  Importance  of 
Greek  Literature,  and  the  best  Method  of 
Studying  the  Classics,"  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Professor  Wyttcnbach.  In 
the  course  of  the  remarks  with  which  he 
introduces  the  translation,  he  urges  with 
conclusive  force  the  importance  of  raising 
the  standard  of  education  among  bis 
countrymen. 

His  "  Remarks  on  Greek  Grammars,'" 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  in  1825,  belong  to  the 
tame  field  of  labour;  as  does  also  his 
admirable  paper,  published  in  1818,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academv. 
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on  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  language.  He  maintained  that  it 
should  be  pronounced,  so  far  as  possible, 
according  to  the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek, 
and  learnedly  and  ably  exposed  the  vicious 
usage  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Erasmus.  His  conclusions,  though  con- 
troverted when  they  were  first  presented, 
are  now  substantially  adopted  by  scholars. 

But  the  »  Greek  and  English  Lexicon" 
m  uis  prcatcsi  woik  in  trie  aepartmeni  oi 
classical  learning.  This  was  planned  early 
in  Mr.  Pickering's  life,  and  was  begun  in 
1 8 1 4 .  The  interruptions  of  his  profession 
induced  him  to  engage  the  assistance  of 
the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver,  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  at 
Dartmouth  college.  The  work,  proceed- 
ing slowly,  was  not  announced  by  a  pro- 
spectus until  1820,  and  not  finally  pub- 
lished  until  1826.  It  was  mainly  founded 
on  the  well-known  Lexicon  of  Scbrevc- 
lius.  When  Mr.  Pickering  commenced 
his  labours,  there  was  no  Greek  Lexicon 
with  explanations  In  our  own  tongue. 
The  English  student  obtained  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  through  the  Intervention 
of  Latin. 

To  this  work  of  Mr.  Pickering  it  ia 
Baid  that  the  Lexicon  by  Dr.  Dunbar, 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh  (which 
is  highly  praised  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  lxxv.  p.  229).  was  more  materially 
indebted,  than  its  author  chose  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

In  the  general  department  of  Languages 
and  Philology,  his  labours  were  various.  * 
The  earliest  was  the  work  generally  called 
"  The  Vocabulary  of  Americanisms,"  be- 
ing a  collection  of  words  and  phrases, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  with  an  Essay  on 
the  state  of  the  English  langu  age  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1815,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy,  and  was  repuhliFhcd 
in  a  separate  volume  in  1816,  with  cor- 
rections and  additions.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  (says  our  authority)  that  this 
work  has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence 
over  the  purity  of  our  language.  It  has 
promoted  careful  habits  of  composition, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  helped  to  guard 
the    wells  of  English  undefiled." 

In  1818  appeared,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy,  his  "  Essay  on  a 
Uniform  Orthography  of  the  Indian  Lan- 
guages."  The  uncertainty  of  their  or- 
thography arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  words  were  collected  and  reduced 
to  writing  by  scholars  of  different  nations, 
who  often  attached  different  values  to  the 
same  letter,  and  represented  the  same 
sound  by  different  letters ;  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  sound  of  a 
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written  word,  without  firstknowingthrough 
what  alembic  of  speech  it  h;»d  passed. 
Thus  the  words  of  the  same  language  or 
dialect,  as  written  by  a  German,  a  French- 
man, or  an  Englishman,  would  seem  to 
belong  to  languages  as  widely  different  as 
those  of  these  different  people.  With  the 
hope  of  removing  from  the  path  of  others 
the  perplexities  which  had  beset  his  own, 
Mr.  Pickering  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  common  orthography,  which  would 
enable  foreigners  to  use  our  books  without 
difficulty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
theirs  easy  of  access  to  us.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  devised  an  alphabet,  to  be  ap- 
plied practically  to  the  Indian  languages, 
which  contained  the  common  letters  of 
our  alphabet,  so  far  as  it  seemed  practi- 
cable to  adopt  them,  a  class  of  nasals,  of 
diphthongs,  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  com- 
pound characters,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  of  more  or  less  frequent  use  in 
different  dialects.  With  regard  to  this 
Essay,  Mr.  Duponceau  said,  at  an  early 
day,  "  If,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  ex- 
Mr.  Pickering's  orthography  gets 
general  use  among  us,  America  will 
have  had  the  honour  of  tAking  the  lead  in 
procuring  an  important  auxiliary  to  phi- 
lological science."  Perhaps  no  single 
paper  on  languages,  since  the  legendary 
labours  of  Cadmus,  has  exercised  a  more 
important  influence  than  this  communica- 
tion. Though  originally  composed  with 
a  view  to  the  Indian  languages  of  North 
America,  it  has  been  successfully  followed 
by  the  missionaries  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands.  In  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  this  Essay,  the  unwritten  dialect  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  possessing,  it  is  said, 
a  more  than  Italian  softness,  was  reduced 
to  writing  according  to  a  systematic  or- 
thography prepared  for  them  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  and  is  now  employed  in  two 
newspapers,  which  are  published  by  the 
natives.  It  is  thus  that  he  may  be  pro- 
perly regarded  as  one  of  the  contributors 
to  that  civilization,  under  whose  gentle 
influence  those  islands,  set  like  richest 
gems  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  have  been 
made  to  glow  with  the  effulgence  of 
Christian  truth. 

The  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  tbe  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy,  contain  several 
important  communications  from  him  ou 
the  Indian  languages;  and  an  elaborate 
article  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  is 
given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
He  wrote  the  address  prefixed  to  the 
first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  and  several  articles 
on  language  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, and  the  American  Quarterly  Review. 
One  in  the  former  publication,  on  the 
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Chinese  language,  was  dishonestly  re- 

Knted,  as  an  original  article,  in  the 
ndon  Monthly  Review  for  Dec.  1840. 
The  mind  is  led,  instinctively,  to  a 
parallel  between,  Mr.  Pickering  and  that 
illustrious  scholar  and  jurist,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  English  law,  and  the 
pioneer  of  Oriental  studies  in  England, 
Sir  William  Jones.  Both  confessed,  in 
early  life,  the  attractions  of  classical  stu- 
dies ;  both  were  trained  in  the  discipline 
of  the  law ;  both,  though  engaged  in  its 
practice,  always  delighted  to  contemplate 
it  as  a  science  ;  both  surrendered  them- 
selves, with  irrepressible  ardour,  to  the 
study  of  languages,  while  the  one  broke 
into  the  unexplored  fields  of  Eastern  phi- 
lology, and  the  other  devoted  himself 
more  especially  to  the  native  tongues  of 
his  own  continent.  Their  names  are,  per- 
haps, equally  conspicuous  for  the  number 
of  languages  which  had  occupied  their 
attention.  As  we  approach  them  in  pri- 
vate life,  the  parallel  still  continues.  In 
both  there  was  the  same  truth,  generosity 
and  gentleness,  a  cluster  of  noble  virtues  ; 
while  the  greater  earnestness  of  the  one, 
is  compensated  by  the  in  tenser  modesty 
of  the  other.  To  Pickering,  also,  may  be 
applied  those  words  of  the  Greek  couplet, 
written  in  honour  of  his  prototype :  "  The 
Graces,  seeking  a  shrine  that  would  not 
decay,  found  the  soul  of  Jones." 

Mr.  Pickering  was  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety, Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  a  member  of  many 
other  learned  societies  in  America,  and 
of  several  in  the. continent  of  Europe,  but 
(we  blush  to  add)  of  none  in  England. 
His  most  distinguished  correspondents 
were  Duponceau  at  Philadelphia,  William 
von  Humboldt  at  Berlin,  Mittermaier  the 
jurist  at  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Pritchard,  au- 
thor of  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
at  Bristol,  and  Lepsius  the  hierologist. 

He  married  in  1805,  and  his  wife  with 
three  children  survives  him.  [The  pre- 
sent article  is  but  a  summary  abridge- 
ment of  a  full  and  very  interesting  me- 
moir published  in  tbe  Boston  Law  Re- 
porter for  June.] 


Daniel  Wakefield,  E»a.  Q.C. 

July  19.  After  a  short  illness,  aged  70, 
Daniel  Wakefield,  esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Counsel. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  the  second  son  of 
Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  merchant,  of 
London,  and  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield, 
who  was  well  known  for  tbe  many  ingeni- 
ous works  which  she  wrote  for  the  pro- 
motion of  juvenile  improvement,  and  as 
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the  original  practical  promoter  of  Banks 
for  the  «avinga  of  the  poor,  which  are 
now  become  so  general.*  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home  under  private  tutors,  and 
early  evinced  those  literary  talents,  for 
which  the  Wakefield  family  has  long  been 
distinguished.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
had  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  was  conversant 
with  history,  ancient  and  modern ;  and, 
having  turned  bis  attention  to  politics,  he 
became  one  of  the  ablest  political  writers  of 
the  day.  In  1797  he  published  Observa- 
tion- on  Finance,  and  Letters  to  Thomas 
Paine  on  the  Fall  of  the  English  System  of 
Finance  ;  in  1798  an  Essay  on  tbe  Public 
Debts  of  this  Kingdom  ;  in  1 799  Strictures 
upon  the  Remarks  of  Wm.  Morgan, 
F.R.S.  on  the  Public  Finances  of  the  King- 
dom, and  an  Address  to  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  interested  in  the  Value  and 
Management  of  Landed  Property;  in  1801 
a  Proposal  for  the  commuting  the  Duty 
upon  Beer,  for  an  Equivalent  upon  Malt ; 
in  1802  Rules  and  Orders  for  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  Observations  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  a  series  of  letters  signed  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Chelmsford  Chronicle ;  in  1803  Im- 
portant  lyonsidcrations  lor  tne  reopie  01 
this  Kingdom  as  to  the  expected  Invasion  by 
tbe  French  ;  in  1805,  Thoughts  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Question  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  Society  for  tbe 
Suppression  of  Vice,  and  a  Defence  of  that 
Society.  Ha  was  now  offered  a  seat  in 
Parliament  by  tbe  two  leading  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  being  then 
doubtful  of  his  ability  for  public  speaking, 
he  declined  the  offers,  and  went  to  Ireland 
as  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 

He  was  at  length  called  to  the  bar  in 
1807  by  the  honourable  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's inn,  and  he  held  his  first  brief 
shortly  afterwards  at  the  Reading  assises  ; 
when  a  question  was  asked  by  the  Judge, 
whether  there  had  been  a  writ  of  Fi.fa.  or 
Ca.  m.  sued  out  ?  (being  the  usual  abbre- 
viations for  the  writs  of  Fieri  facias,  and 
Capias  ad  Satisfaciendum,)  Mr.  Wakefield, 
not  being  immediately  acquainted  with 
technical  language,  became  much  confused 
when  the  question  was  repeated,  and  was 
indebted  to  the  friendly  aid  of  a  brother 
barrister  for  the  explanation  of  the  ques- 
tion :  he  used  to  repeat  this  circumstance 
attending  his  dlbut,  with  much  pleasantry 
after  dinner.    He  became  indefatigable 


*  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield  died  in  1832, 
and  a  memoir  of  her  will  be  found  in 
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in  his  profession,  and  the  ablest  equity 
draughtsman  of  his  day.  He  arose  at 
6  o'clock,  winter  and  summer;  was  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  in  Court,  and  his 
knowledge  of  practice  was  so  great,  that 
be  was  regularly  appealed  to  by  the  Judge 
in  all  cases  concerning  it.  He  was  a  most 
zealous  and  pleasing  advocate,  and  was 
always  desirous  that  the  client  should  be 
present  with  his  solicitor  in  consultations, 
when  his  own  skill  and  ingenuity  would 
often  elicit  facts,  which  appeared  of  not 
sufficient  importance  to  be  inserted  in  the 
brief,  but  which  he  frequently  turned  to 
advantage  in  argument. 

Those  excellent  lawyers,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Leach,  al- 
ways expressed  unfeigned  pleasure  when 
they  had  Mr.  Wakefield's  assistance  as 
their  junior  counsel,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Reports  saving  them  a  laborious  search 
for  cases  in  point ;  so  that  when  they 
assembled  in  consultation  they  used  to 
say  good-humouredly,  M  Well,  Wakefield, 
have  you  got  any  cases  for  us  ?"  He  was 
nominated  one  of  his  late  Majesty's  coun- 
sel in  1833,  and  after  that  period  prac- 
tised as  a  leading  counsel  with  great  eclat. 
He  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Attwood  in  the 
great  cause  of  Small  r.  Attwood,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  having  de- 
cided the  cause  against  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr. 
Wakefield  advised  and  undertook  the 
successful  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
from  that  decision,  which  involved  a 
question  of  no  less  than  one  million  of 
money ;  and  for  the  great  ability  he  dis- 
played in  this  cause,  he  received  a  silk 
gown  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  a 
cheque  for  5000/.  from  Attwood. 

Mr.  Wakefield  wu  particularly  kind  to 
all  young  barristers,  freely  giving  them 
his  advice  and  assistance  in  all  matters  of 
difficulty.  He  had  unbounded  hospitality 
and  charity;  was  of  social  and  elegant 
manners  ;  the  kindest  of  masters,  his  ser- 
vants literally  growing  old  in  his  service  ; 
he  was  sincere  and  steady  in  his  friendships, 
and  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  country  residence  was  at 
Hare  Hatch  in  Berkshire,  of  which  county 
he  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieute- 
nant. He  was  one  of  the  Benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  most  active  of  the 
Committee  for  building  the  splendid 
new  Hall  and  Library,  in  the  erection  of 
which  be  took  tbe  most  lively  interest, 
and  had  the  great  pleasure  to  see  it  finally 
completed,  and  the  honour,  with  his  bro- 
ther Benchers,  to  entertain  her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert  to  dinner  therein. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  twice  married,  but, 
leaving  no  issue,  his  heir  at -law  is  bit 
brother  Edward  Wakefield,  esq.  the  on. 
thor  of  the  History  oflreUad, 
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Rear-Adm.  S.  Rowlxy. 

Jan.  .  At  Killester,  Ireland,  aged 
7 1 ,  Samuel  Campbell  Rowley,  esq.  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Red  squadron,  of  Mount 
Campbell,  Leitrim. 

He  entered  the  Navy  when  only  nine 
years  old;  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in  1794, 
and  in  that  year,  in  the  Vanguard,  served 
on  shore  at  the  taking  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  He  was  in  the  Astrea  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  frigate  La  Loire, 
after  an  action  of  50  minutes'  duration, 
and  was  present  in  Lord  Bridport's  action 
in  1795.  He  was  made  a  Commander  in 
1799,  commanded  the  Terror  bomb- ves- 
sel, at  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  and  obtained 
his  post  rank  in  the  following  year. 

About  Feb.  1811  be  was  appointed  to 
the  Laurel  frigate,  which,  on  the  31st 
Jan.  1812,  was  wrecked  on  a  sunken  rock 
in  the  Teigoeuae  passage,  when  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  French  batteries. 
(A  full  narrative  of  this  loss  will  be  found 
in  the  Naval  Chronicle,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  228 
et  seq.)  Capt.  Rowley  was  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  and  acquitted  of  all  blame 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  ship,  Feb. 
19,  1812. 

In  1815  he  commanded  the  Impreg- 
nable 104,  bearing  the  flag  of  his  brother, 
Sir  Josias  Rowley,  on  the  Mediterranean 
station  ;  and  he  subsequently  served  as 
flag-Captain  to  the  same  officer  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  He  attained  his  flag 
promotion,  Jan.  10,  1837. 

He  married  Sept.  16,  1805,  Miss 
Thompson  of  Cork  ;  of  which  city  he 
received  the  freedom  in  a  silver  box  in 
1819.    His  lady  died  in  1821. 


Rxar-Admiral  Edgell. 
22.  At  Standerwick  Court, 
Frome,  in  his  79th  year,  Henry  Folkes 
Edgell,  esq.  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Red, 
aDd  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Somerset- 
shire. 

He  entered  the  Navy  in  1779,  was  mid- 
shipman of  the  Bienfaisant  at  the  capture 
of  Le  Comte  d'Artois,  a  64 -gun  priva- 
teer, and  was  in  the  same  ship  in  Admi- 
ral Parker's  sanguinary  action  with  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger 
Bank,  August  5,  1781.  «  He  was  subse- 
quently midshipman  of  the  Artois,  at  the 
capture  of  the  Dutch  schooners  Mars  and 
Hercule  ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  in  1790,  and  was  flag- Lieute- 
nant on  board  the  Barfleur,  in  Jervis's 
action,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  1797.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander 
In  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time 
commanded  the  Pluto  sloop  of  war,  chiefly 
on  the  Newfoundland  station,  until  made 
poet  Captain  is  1802 }  «ft«r  which  tt  hcH 


an  appointment  in  LheSeaFencible  services 
between  Duogeness  and  Sandgate.  He 
commanded  the  Cornelia  at  the  capture 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  in  Dec.  1810,  when 
six  French  frigates  fell  into  our  hands, 
and  for  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  his 
nurne  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette; 
and  he  also  commanded  that  ship  at  the 
capitulation  of  the  island  of  Java,  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cornwallis  74 ;  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  in 
1840.  His  only  son  in  the  navy  is 
Commander  Harry  Edmund  Edgell,  now 
of  the  Siren  sloop,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Rear- Admiral  Makgi.v. 

July  20.  At  Kingstown,  near  Dublin, 
in  bis  66th  year,  Reuben  Caillaud  Mangin, 
esq.  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

This  officer  was  a  son  of  Lieut.- Colonel 
Samuel  Henry  Mangin,  of  the  12th 
Dragoons,  and  a  grand-nephew  of  Bri- 
gadier-General John  Caillaud,  of  Aston - 
House,  co.  Oxford,  in  whom,  on  the 
demise  of  his  father,  he  found  a  protector, 
through  whose  parental  kindness  bis 
future  welfare  was  greatly  promoted. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Mangin  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Nov.  1.  1780;  and  entered  the  naval 
service  in  1794,  under  the  patronage  of 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Bart.,  with 
whom  he  served  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the 
Pomone,  Canada,  Temeraire,  and  Re- 
nown, from  which  latter  ship  he  was  re- 
moved into  la  Minerve  frigate,  commanded 
by  Captain  (now  Sir  George)  Cock  burn, 
on  the  Mediterranean  station. 

He  served  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
war,  with  much  credit  and  distinction. 
He  was  midshipman  of  the  Pomone,  in 
the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  in  1795, 
when,  by  the  exertions  of  the  officers  of 
the  squadron,  900  of  the  troops,  and  near 
1500  Royalist  inhabitants,  were  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  French  Republicans,  to 
whom  the  place  was  betrayed  ;  he  was 
also  midshipman  of  the  Canada,  in  the 
action  with  Bom  part  in  1798  ;  and  of  the 
Minerva,  at  the  capture  of  the  French 
frigates  Succes,  off  Leghorn,  at  theevacu. 
ation  of  that  city  in  1799.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant  in  1800,  and  a  Commander  in 
1804,  and  commanded  the  Valorous  praam 
at  the  memorable  four  months'  defence  of 
Dantzic,  in  1807,  for  which  service  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
the  month  of  October  in  that  year.  In 
1811  he  was  appointed  to  the  Saldanba 
frigate  on  the  Irish  station,  where  he 
continued  for  only  a  short  period,  and 
was  not  subsequently  employed.  He 
was  made  a  Rear- Admiral  in  Nov.  1841, 
«t  the  general  promotioi*  in  honour  of  Um 
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birth  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  lie  resided 
usnally  at  Bath.  His  death  is  truly  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  him.  His  parse 
was  always  open  to  the  needy  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  he  was  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  naval  charities. 

He  married  April  11 , 1803,  Magdalene, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  D'Abzae,  Senior 
Pellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  grandfathers  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mangfn  were  French  refugees 
at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Commander  R.  J.  W.  Dunlop. 
lately.    On  the  coast  of  Africa,  after 
only  four  days'  illness,  Commander  Ro- 
bert John  Wallace  Dunlop  (1842),  of  the 
Star. 

He  was  a  gallant  and  experienced  officer, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  line  of  mas- 
ters who,  in  modern  times,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank. 
It  was,  however,  for  the  most  important 
service  of  saving  from  destruction  the  very 
ship  (designed  by  Sir  W.  Symonds)  of 
which  he  died  in  command,  which  he  pre- 
served by  his  professional  experience  and 
great  presence  of  mind,  when  she  was  on 
her  beam  ends,  and  the  lieutenant  and  the 
men  had  been  washed  out  of  her  and 
drowned.  He  was  also  in  the  Favourite 
sloop,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  was 
engaged  with  her  crew  in  that  unfortunate 
affray  with  the  natives,  in  which  the  com- 
mander Captain  Crozier  lost  his  life. 
Lieutenant  Dunlop  was  wounded  in  the 
engagement,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a 
pension  for  the  injuries  he  sustained.  In 
1842  he  was  made  commander,  and  he 
commissioned  the  Star  sloop  in  Sept.  18-13, 
his  services  and  character  being  the  sole 
recommendation  for  the  appointment.  We 
are  sorry  to  add  that  Captain  Dunlop 
has  left  a  family  unprovided  for. 


Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  M.A. 

July  2.  At  Great  Alnc,  Warwickshire, 
aged  6*6,  Rev.  Robert  Pedder  Buddicom, 
M.A.,  Priucipal  of  St.  Bee's  Clerical  col- 
lege, and  Perpetual  Curate  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Buddicom  was  originally  intended 
for  commercial  pursuits,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  a  merchant's  office  in  Liverpool. 
A  conviction,  however,  was  impressed 
upon  his  mind  and  bis  heart,  that  this  was 
not  the  sphere  in  which  his  talents  and 
his  energies  were  to  be  employed,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to 
ordination  for  the  Church.  Here  his 
ability  was  eminently  displayed.  He  won 
the  position  of  eighth  wrangler,  1806,  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1809,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  Qucen'a  college.  On  the  30th  Oct. 
1814,  Divine  service  was,  for  the  first 


time,  performed  at  St.  George's  church, 
Everton,  near  Liverpool,  on  which  occa- 
sion Mr.  Bnddicom  officiated.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  incumbency,  for  which 
there  were  five  candidates,  by  a  majority 
of  79  out  of  83  votes  of  the  proprietors. 
This  incumbency  he  held  up  to  the  period 
of  his  appointment  to  St.  Bee's,  devoting 
himself  to  the  performance  of  his  duties' 
with  untiring  zeal  and  fidelity. 

In  Nov.  1840,  Mr.  Buddicom  was 
selected  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  Ainger  in  the  import- 
ant office  of  Principal  of  St  Bee's  college, 
in  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  so 
as  fully  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  his 
selection,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
institution  itself.  His  sound  learning  has 
operated  upon  those  by  whom  he  has  been 
surrounded,  whilst  his  benevolence  of 
manner  and  of  heart  has  won  their  confi- 
dence and  affection.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  the  number  of  students  was 
only  25,  whilst  at  prespn  t,  we  believe,  it 
is  nearly  if  not  upwards  of  100 ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  wag  revered  and 
loved  by  them  was  instanced  no  later  than 
in  February  last,  by  the  presentation  to 
him  by  these  students  of  a  large  oval  Sil- 
ver waiter  as  a  testimonial  of  tbetr  regard, 
on  which  occasion  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  very  gratifying  tribute  to  his  "  exalted 
piety,  comprehensive  ability,  and  untiring 
seal,"  which  had  raised  the  college  to  its 
then  position,  and  tbe  "  invaluable  in- 
struction as  a  teacher,  and  ever  ready 
sympathy  as  a  friend,"  which  the  students 
had  uniformly  received  from  their  kind 
and  able  preceptor. 

Mr.  Buddicom  s  father  died  only  on  the 
20th  of  March  1844,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  88.  In  private  life,  as  in  the  perform- 
ance of  bis  ministerial  duties,  the  deceased 
evinced  great  amiability  of  disposition, 
mingled  with  perfect  sincerity  as  a  Christ- 
ian, and  a  humility  of  mind  seldom  found 
in  one  so  gifted.  His  learning  was  deep 
and  varied,  his  classical  knowledge  exten- 
sive, and  his  acquaintance  was  large  with 
many  subjects  not  coming  ordinarily  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  severely  learned.  As 
a  Churchman,  he  was  sound  ;  and  as  a 
pastor  he  won  the  love  of  all,  and  la- 
boured to  the  utmost  to  do  more,  to  win 
the  approbation  of  his  own  heart  and  his 
God,  by  the  firm  performance  of  his  duty. 
Few  men  ever  took  leave  of  a  flock  leaving 
more  sorrowful  feelings  bejiihd  him  than 
Mr.  Buddicom  did  when  he  departed 
from  St.  George's,  Everton,  to  proceed 
to  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness. 

His  death  unexpectedly  took  place  at 
the  residence  of  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Buddi- 
com, in  Warwickshire.  For  some  months 
past  he  had  been  in  a  declining  state  of 
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health,  brought  on  by  a  paralytic  attack 
with  which  he  waa  visited  last  summer, 
and  which  he  had  not  completely  shaken 
off.  The  Tacation  enabled  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  change  of  scene  and  recreation  ; 
and  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Previous  to  proceeding  on  his 
tour,  however,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  rela- 
tive above  referred  to,  at  whose  house  he 
terminated  his  useful  and  honourable 
career  on  earth.  He  had  taken  a  morn- 
ing stroll  alone,  and,  returning,  complained 
to  Mrs.  Buddicom  of  being  weary,  having 
extended  his  walk  too  far ;  when,  being 
requested  by  her  to  rest  himself,  he  sat 
down  in  his  chair,  and  almost  immediately 
his  head  drooped  on  one  side,  and  without 
a  struggle  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Mr.  James  F.  Phoenix. 

July  3.  At  Everton,  near  Liverpool, 
in  hta  62d  year,  Mr.  James  F.  Phoenix. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was 
born  at  Chester  in  1784,  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  exhibited  a  taste  for  reading  and 
drawing,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  book- 
binder in  that  city,  during  which  time  he 
gare  proofs  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill.  From  Chester  he  came  to  Liver- 
pool, where  for  a  time  he  was  employed 
as  clerk  in  the  office  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, which  situation  he  gave  up  to  take 
another  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  that 
of  assistant  librarian  to  the  Liverpool 
Library  Lyceum,  thus  affording  a  wider 
field  for  his  inquiring  mind.    He  was  ap- 

Cted  librarian  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
lerin  1817,  and  continued  his  services 
to  that  institution  until  enfeebled  health 
induced  him  to  resign  in  1841. 

His  favourite  studies  were  chemistry, 
mechanics,  heraldry,  antiquities,  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  was  the  early  associate  of 
John  Gibson  the  eminent  sculptor,  who 
was  always  pleased  with  his  remarks,  as 
possessing  a  highly  cultivated  taste.  He 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects;  and  the  facilities  af- 
forded him  in  the  use  of  apparatus  en- 
abled him  to  communicate  to  scientific 
journals  many  interesting  results.  He 
gave  to  society  all  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
ventions, though  often  solicited  by  his 
friend*  to  take  Letters  Patent  for  some 
of  them ;  which  he  uniformly  declined. 
Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Repertory  of  Art*,"  &c.  &c. 

To  the  literary  aspirant  it  was  always 
pleasing  to  him  to  act  aa  a  useful  pioneer, 
and,  from  hi*  extensive  acquaintance  with 
book*  and  men,  few  were  better  qualified 
for  the  office. 

Author*,  editors,  artists,  and  actors 
i  frequently  profited  by  his  suggestions 


on  various  subjects  connected  with  their 
pursuits,  availing  themselves  of  his  assist- 
ance in  their  research  in  the  great  store- 
house of  learning,  of  which  he  was  the 
custodier  ; — amongst  whom  might  be  men- 
tioned Drs.  Lingard,  Spurzhetm,  H. 
Roscoe,  F.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
Matthew  Gregson,  Wm.  Hone,  &c. 

He  was  strong  in  his  friendships,  and 
benevolent  in  thought  and  action  ;  of  social 
habits,  somewhat  eccentric  in  manner, 
with  great  originality  of  thought.  His 
society  was  much  sought  after.  His  con- 
versational powers  were  extraordinary, 
abounding  with  quaint  figures  of  speech, 
strange  and  often  beautiful  similes,  given 
in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  and  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  his  friends. 
His  body  was  interred  at  Trinity  Church, 
Liverpool. 


DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  IT*  VICINITY. 

June  4.  Daniel  Conner,  esq.  aged  92, 
of  Manch,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
Orme-square,  Bayswater. 

June  21.  At  Woolwich,  aged  57,  James 
Marsh,  esq.  This  eminent  chemist  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  poisons  and 
their  effects,  and  he  was  the  well-known 
inventor  of  that  test  for  arsenic  which 
bear*  his  name,  and  which  has  on  many 
occasions  led  to  the  discovery  of  crime, 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Madame  Laffarge.  Mr.  Marsh  held  the 
appointment  of  practical  chemist  to  the 
Kuyal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  was 
assistant  to  Faraday,  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  family. 

July  7.  Aged  28,  William  Pemell,  esq. 
of  the  Middle  Teinpl»\  eldest  son  of  Peter 
Pemell,  esq.  Canterbury. 

At  Titchfield-terr.  Regent's  Park,  aged 
84,  Major  Roderick  Fraser,  formerly  of 
the  9th  Bengal  Native  Inf. 

July  8.  Aged  17,  Maria- Beckford, 
youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Johnson  Mid- 
dleton,  esq.  of  Radnor -pi.  Hyde  Park  sq. 

July  9.  At  Abingdon- house,  Kensing- 
ton, Katharine,  wife  of  George  Keen,  esq. 
formerly  of  Canterbury. 

July  10.  At  Lower  Clapton,  aged  50, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  T.  Clement*. 

July  11.  In  Spencer-st.  Northampton- 
sq.  aged  82,  Robert  Dawson,  esq. 

At  John  Whitehead'*,  esq.  Hyde  Park- 
st.  aged  34,  William  Monteith,  esq.  of  the 
Temple.  Barrister. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law, 
John  Meek,  esq.  Camber  well,  Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, wife  of  William  Meek,  esq.  *" 
m or.  late  of  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip. 
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Aged  30,  William,  sole  surviving  son  of 
T.  W.  Wansbrough,  M.D.  Rose  Cottage, 
King'8-road,  Chelsea. 

July  12.  At  Paddington  Green,  aged 
76,  Mary,  relict  of  John  Sharp,  esq. 

In  Upper  Seymour-ftt.  Harriot-M'  Far- 
lane,  only  child  of  Thomas  Jervis,  esq.  late 
of  Ed  ward -Rt. 

July  13.  In  Norfolk-st.  Strand,  aged 
84,  John  Paternoster,  esq. 

July  14.  At  Greenwich,  Ann,  relict 
of  Isaac  Lane,  esq. 

Aged  28  (and  only  four  months  after 
lease  of  his  father),  Joseph  Loch- 


tl 

lin  Miller,  esq.  Civil  Engineer. 

Augusta-Cbarlotte,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Maddock,  esq.  Barrister- 
at-law,  the  well-known  legal  author,  and 
sister  of  Dr.  Maddock,  of  Harley-st.  Ca- 
vendish-sq. 

July  16.  Of  apoplexy,  Edward  Smith, 
esq.  of  Pelham-crescent,  Brompton. 

Aged  57,  Elizabeth- Sarah  MacCurdy, 
late  of  Park-pl.  Regent's  Park,  relict  of 
John  MacCurdy,  esq.  R.N. 

July  17.  At  Kensington,  Mary-Ann, 
widow  of  Roger  Winter,  esq.  Barrister  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 

In  Islington,  aged  81,  Robert  Starling, 
esq. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-st.  Portmansq. 
aged  77,  Elizabeth  Vidgen,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Vidgen,  esq.  of  the  Ord- 
nance Office,  Tower. 

In  the  Kent  Road,  Lieut.  Pearce,  many 
years  warden  of  Woolwich  Dockyard ;  but 
who  was  superseded  by  the  metropolitan 
police  being  ordered  on  duty  there.  He 
had  seen  great  service  ;  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  King  William  IV.  and  was  with 
his  Majesty  in  the  actions  in  America  in 
1788,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  subsequently  released  by  a  gallant 
sailor,  who  shot  the  man  that  had  charge 
of  bim. 

July  18.  Charlotte,  relict  of  Henry 
Midlines,  esq.  gentleman  of  .her  Majesty's 
Chapels  Royal,  and  late  of  Walthainstow, 
Essex. 

July  20.  In  Bryanston-pl.  aged  79, 
Lady  Bernard,  relict  of  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard. Bart.  She  was  Charlotte- Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  the 
second  Bart,  of  Bremore,  Hants,  by  Han- 
nah, dau.  of  Samuel  Vanderplank,  mer- 
chant ;  and  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  who  died  in  1818,  with- 
out issue. 

July  21.  At  Bermondsey,  aged  55,  of 
apoplexy,  Malcolm,  eldest  son  of  Malcolm 
Ross,  esq.  formerly  of  Red  Lion-sq. 

In  Adelaide. road,  Haverstock  Hill, 
aged  48,  Mr.  John  Reid,  for  thirty  years 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Chancery  Report 
Office, 
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July  23.  At  Muswell  Hill,  aged  45, 
Thomas  Rhodes,  jun.  esq. 

At  Notting  Hill,  aged  62,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fennell,  of 
Brighton. 

Diana-Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Robinson, 
esq.  St.  Agnes  Villas,  Bayswater. 

July  24.  At  Victoria  Villas,  Dalston, 
in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  received 
by  the  recent  collision  of  the  trains  at 
Stratford,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, Mr.  Hind,  principal  in  the  firm  of 
Hind  and  Son,  silk  fringe  manufacturers, 
in  Wood- at.  Cheapside. 

In  Paragon-pl.  Kent  Road,  aged  62, 
R.  H.  Sims,  esq.  late  of  her  Majesty's 
Customs. 

In  Margaret-st.  Cavendish-sq.  George 
Hosmer,  esq.  late  of  Chuprah,  in  the  East 
Indies. 

At  the  residence  of  Miss  Goslin,  Lou- 
doun-Villa,  St.  John's  Wood,  aged  50, 
John  Harman,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Chester- 
pi.  Kennington. 

In  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  aged 
33,  Alexander  Middleton,  esq. 

In  Baker-st.  Mrs.  Stephens,  wido#  of 
Samuel  Stephens,  esq.  of  Tregenna  Castle, 
Cornwall. 

July  25.  In  Barnes-pl.  Mile  End-road, 
aged  37,  Mary- Ann,  wife  of  Edward 
Sheffield,  esq. 

Aged  28,  Maria- Frances-Digby,  wife  of 
Thomas  Onchterlony,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  Henry  Heatbcote. 

In  New  Millman-st.  aged  29,  Mary- 
Ann,  wife  of  Robert  Garland,  esq. 

At  Clapham  Common,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Keir,  widow  of  the  late  Lytton  George 
Keir,  esq.  of  Bridge-st.  Westminster,  who 
died  June  25,  1840  (see  vol.  xiv.  p.  217), 
aud  dau.  of  the  late  John  Bellamy,  esq.  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

July  26.  Aged  14,  Lewis,  fourth  son 
of  Dr.  Steggall,  Southampton -st.  Blooms, 
bury. 

Thomas-Boyd,  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
Wormald,  esq.  of  Bedford-row. 

At  her  father's,  St.  John's  Wood,  aged 
24,  Emma  Earle,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Charles  Wilks. 

July  27.  Aged  16,  George  William, 
eldest  son  of  George  Legg,  esq.  of  Gray's- 
inn,  and  Maida  Vale,  Edgware-road. 

July  28.  At  Jermyn-st.  St.  James's, 
aged  74,  Henry  Brandretb,  esq.  of  Hough- 
ton House,  near  Dnnstable,  Beds.  His 
only  son,  the  late  Henry  Brandretb,  jun. 
esq.  F.S.A.  the  author  of  many  minor 
poems,  is  noticed  in  our  vol.  xv.  p.  212. 

In  Regent-st.  aged  81 ,  Thomas  Vickoss, 
esq. 

Aged  73,  Susannah  Harriet,  wife  of 
John  Whitaker,  the  composer,  of  Thariea- 
ion,  Holborn. 
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July  29.  At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
aged  89,  Mrs.  Sutherland,  widow  of  Cap. 
tain  A.  Sutherland,  of  Sibberscross,  N.B. 

In  Grove  End-road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
aged  11.  Lucy-Amelia,  eldest  dan.  of  John 
Robert  Hall,  esq. 

July  30.  In  Kensington-sq.  aged  89, 
Charlotte-Dorothea,  widow  of  Thomas 
KiDg,  esq.  of  Eltham. 

At  Nan  Green,  Peck  ham  Rye,  aged  84, 
John  Wade,  esq. 

July  31.  At  Courland-groTC,  Clap- 
ham,  aged  66,  Mr.  George  Pirie. 

In  Gordon-sq.  aged  62,  Meyer  David- 
son,  esq. 

At  Dalston,  aged  79,  Jas.  Newman,  esq. 

Aged  44,  suddenly,  Jenny,  wife  of 
Joseph  Neltner,  esq.  of  Kentish-town. 

Lately.  In  Isliugton,  aged  71,  Felix 
Wiles,  esq. 

In  St.  Lake's  workhouse,  City-road, 
from  exhaustion,  aged  70,  Mr,  John 
Jacob,  formerly  a  farmer  at  Monxton 
near  Andover,  and  latterly  a  stockjobber. 
In  his  late  lodgings  in  the  City- road, 
where  he  had  starved  himself,  cash  and 
securities  were  found  to  the  value  of 
8,656/.  His  body  was  taken  for  interment 
to  Monxton  churchyard,  and  his  sister 
and  nephews  have  divided  his  property. 

Aug.  2.  At  the  residence  of  James 
Cavan,  esq.  Park-cres.  Portland -pL  Eliza- 
Rachel,  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Mac- 
esnghey,  esq.  of  Tottingham. 

At  Muswell  Hill,  occasioned  by  a  fall 
from  bis  chaise,  aged  71,  John  Coles,  esq. 

In  Grosvenor-pl.  Mrs.  Udny,  of  Udny. 

Aug.  3.  Of  apoplexy,  aged  31,  John 
Qniocey  Harris,  esq.  late  of  Winchester 
House,  Southwark. 

Aug.  4.  Aged  6  weeks,  Cosmo  Wil- 
liam, only  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gor- 
don, Bart. 

In  Sussex- terr.  Hyde  Park,  aged  69, 
George  Alexander,  esq.  M.D.  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service. 

At  Kensington,  aged  44,  Robert Gouger, 
esq. 

Anna-Maria,  wife  of  John  Wilson  Pat- 
ten, esq.  M.P.  She  was  the  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Peter  Bold,  esq.  of  Bold,  and 
was  married  to  her  cousin  Mr.  Patten  in 
1828. 

Aged  27,  Francis  Alexander  Moles, 
worth,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Aycote  Ourrey  Molesworth,  Bart.  &c. 
brother  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart. 
M.P.  of  Peocarrow,  Cornwall. 

Aug.  5.  In  New  Ormond-st.  aged  89, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Hodson. 

In  Mecklrnbargh-sq.  Martha,  wife  of 
James  Hartley,  esq. 

Aged  77,  Mary,  wife  of  Newman  Spel- 
ler, esq.  of  Stanhope- pi.  Hyde  Park. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  24,  Peter  Sinclair, 
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esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Sinclair,  esq. 

Aug.  6.  In  her  47th  year,  with  a  good 
hope  through  grace,  Mary  Lockyer,  who 
lived  26  years  as  a  faithful  servant  in  Mr. 
Hatchard's  family  of  Clapham-common. 

In  Newington-pl.  aged  27,  Emlin,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wood,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Pelham  Maitland,  esq. 

Aug.  7.  At  St  Mary-at-Hill,  City, 
aged  77,  Mrs.  Ann  Appleby,  dan.  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Appleby,  R.N. 

Aug.  8.  In  Guildford-st.  Russell- sq. 
aged  TO,  Richard  Hodges,  esq. 

Aug.  9.  At  Kensington  Gore,  aged  24, 
Thomas  Fraser  Barclay,  esq.  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  and  late  of  Tavistock -square. 

Beds.— July  13.  At  Dunstable,  aged 
75,  William  Frederick  Brown,  esq.  late 
High  Sheriff  of  Beds. 

July  21.  At  Bedford,  aged  17,  Ger- 
trade,  dau.  of  Thomas  Barnard,  esq. 
Banker. 

Lately.  At  Leighton  Buzzard,  aged 
68,  David  Lee  Willis,  esq.  many  years  a 
respectable  solicitor  at  that  town. 

Berks.— July  9.  At  Reading,  Sarah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Salmon,  Rec- 
tor of  Dogmansfield,  and  Vicar  of  Odiham. 

July  15.  At  Wantage,  aged  87,  Wil- 
liam Beckett  Turner,  esq. 

July  18.  At  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Sandhurst,  aged  14,  Charles-Curtis 
Hulbert,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John 
Spice-Hulbert,  esq.  of  Stokes  Hill  and 
Portsmouth. 

July  29.  At  Pangbourn,  suddenly, 
Alice- Jane,  only  dau.  of  Mrs.  Peile. 

Bcckb.— t/Hrte  20.  In  his  82nd  year,  of 
paralysis,  Mr. William  Mansfield,  of  Bain- 
ton,  in  the  parish  of  Caversfield,  farmer. 
His  habits  were  of  the  most  saving  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  believed  he  was  worth,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  He  has  left  1 ,500/.  to 
each  of  Ids  four  daughters,  and  the  resi- 
due of  his  property  to  his  three  sons. 

July  7.  Aged  17,  Amelia,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Walpole,  Vicar  of 
Wiuslow. 

July  10.  Suddenly,  at  Wendover, 
aged  68,  Mary,  relict  of  John  Forster,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Ramsey,  of  Amers- 
ham. 

Cambridge. — July  4.  Samuel  Prest, 
esq.  of  Cambridge. 

Aug.  1.  At  Stetchworth  Park,  Agnita- 
Louisa- Julia,  infant  dau.  of  Richard  Eaton, 
esq.  M.P,  for  Cambridgeshire. 

Aug.  7.  At  West  W ratting  Vicarage, 
William  Watson,  esq. 

Cheshire.- July  3.  At  Asbfield  Hall, 
aged  45,  Jane-Eleanor,  wife  of  Richard 
Houghton,  esq. 
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July  31 .  At  Pootwood,  Stockport ,  Mr. 
Taylor,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  com- 
mitted a  fatal  mistake  by  hastily  swallow- 
ing laudanum,  in  lieu  of  the  tincture  of 
cardamoms.  He  was  a  practitioner  of  great 
skill,  and  very  highly  respected;  and  the 
faculty  of  the  borough,  anxious  to  testify 
their  regret  at  his  melancholy  end, followed 
his  remains  to  the  boundary  of  the  borough, 
on  its  way  to  Cheadle,  the  place  of  family 
interment.  An  Affectionate  wife  and  sor- 
rowing son  are  left  to  mourn  this  de- 
plorable mistake. 

Derby.— July  20.  At  Derby,  Richard 
Wright  Haden,  esq. 

Devon. — July  8.  At  Plymouth,  aged 

64,  Charles  Shad  bolt,  esq.  late  of  Totten- 
ham, Middlesex. 

July  9.  At  Combe,  aged  80,  Mrs. 
Marker,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Marker, 
of  Aylesbeare. 

July  13.  At  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  aged 
34,  Samuel  Alexis  Greig,  esq. 

July  14.  At  Newton  Abbot,  aged  93, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bath. 

July  19.  At  Exeter,  aged  87,  Mrs. 
Kittoe,  widow  of  Capt.  W.  Hugh  Kittoe, 
R.N.  and  mother  of  William  Hamilton 
Kittoe,  esq.  M.D.  Harley-st. 

July  21.  At  Clannaborough,  aged  58, 
Miss  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Wreford,  esq. 

July  23.  At  Buckfast  Abbey,  aged  6.9, 
Sophia,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  White,R.N. 

July  24.  At  Green  Hill,  B  rut  ham,  aged 

65,  Samuel  Clarke,  esq.  of  South  Down. 
July  26.  At  Galacre  House,  Farway,  of 

apoplexy,  Edward  Guppy,  esq. 

July  28.  John,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Pring,  esq.  of  Ford  ton  House,  near  Cre- 
diton. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Adney,  at  Mount  Radford,  near 
Exeter,  aged  75,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Henry  Blagdon  Worth,  esq.  of  Worth. 

JulyZO.  At  Beach  House,  Exmouth, 
Dorothea,  last  surviving  dau.  of  George 
Westlake,  esq.-  late  Alderman  of  Exeter. 

July  31.  At  Abbotskerswell,  Susan  II . 
Creed,  wife  of  Wm.  Creed,  Jun.  esq. 

Lately.  At  Dart  mouth,  aged  82,  Isa- 
bella, widow  of  Capt.  Thomas  Twysden, 
R.N.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Duncan,  esq.  Commissioner  of  the  Navy, 
and  was  left  a  widow  in  1801,  having  issue 
two  sons,  Henry  Duncan  Twysden,  R.N. 
who  married,  in  1819,  his  cousin,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Jervis  Twysden, 
Bart,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twysden,  who 
married  in  1827  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
E.  N.  W.  Fortescue,  of  Fallowpit,  co. 
Devon,  esq. 

Juff.2.  At  Exeter,  aged  41,  Joseph 
Barnes  Sanders,  esq.  He  was  senior 
partner  in  the  Exeter  bank,  a  magistrate 


of  the  city— having  been  appointed  in 

1836,  on  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  com- 
ing into  operation— and  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Exeter  Church  Charities.  He 
is  endeared  to  all  by  his  numerous  acts  of 
benevolence  and  kindness,  and  the  muni- 
ficent support  which  be  afforded  to  almost 
every  local  institution. 

Aug.  5.  At  Stoke  Damarel,  in  her  39th 
year,  Mary-Anne,  wife  of  Charles  Spence, 
esq.  of  the  Admiralty. 

Aug.  6.  At  Plymouth,  Harriette-Anne, 
dau.  of  Nicholas  Condy,  esq.  late  of  the 
43d  reg.  of  Light  Inf. 

Aug.  8.  At  Whiddon,  Abbotskerswell, 
aged  84,  William  Creed,  esq. 

At  Mount  Radford,  aged  65,  Adam 
Thomson,  esq. 

Aug.  12.  At  Barnstable,  aged  28,  Wm. 
Brown  Matthews,  eldest  son  of  William 
Matthews,  esq.  of  Cullompton. 

Dorset. — July  12.  At  Weymouth, 
aged  73,  Anne,  wife  of  John  Miller,  esq. 
late  of  Pen  toe-house,  Monmouthshire. 

July  28.  John,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Pring,  esq.  of  Fordton-hottse,  near  Cre- 
diton. 

At  Wimborne,  aged  66,  Henry  Hill, 
esq.  many  years  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  late  maritime  service. 

July  29.  At  Wimborne  Minster,  aged 
44,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Mayo, 
Vicar  of  Avebury,  Wilts. 

Essex. — June  6.  At  the  residence  of 
her  son  Capt.  Skinner,  Royal  Artillery,  at 
Springfield,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Longmore, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Longmore,  LLB. 
Vicar  of  Great  Baddow  and  Rainbam. 

July  9.  At  the  Parsonage,  High  Beach, 
Elizabeth- Piatt,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Wester  man,  Vicar  of  Finch - 
ingfield. 

July  16.  At  Whip's  Cross,  Waltham- 
stow,  aged  66,  Amelia- Ann,  eldest  surviv- 
ing dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Berthon,  esq.  of 
Ley  ton. 

Aug.  1.  At  Dedham,  aged  85,  Peter 
Davey,  esq. 

Aug.  2.  At  Pierrepont,  near  Farnhsm, 
aged  65,  William  Oliver,  esq.  late  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service. 

Sophia,  relict  of  Thomas  Lewis,  esq.  of 
Woodford. 

Aug.  8.  Aged  78,  Ann-Maria,  widow 
of  Charles  Lane,  esq.  of  Lough ton. 

Gloucester.— July  7.  At  Clifton, 
Abigail-Jane,  relict  of  William  Carter 
Thomas,  esq.  of  Barbadoes. 

July  21.  At  Bristol,  aged  54,  James 
Prowse,  esq.  surgeon. 

Ju'y  23.  At  Cirencester,  James-Hob- 
son  White,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Eastfield,  Westbury-upon-Trym, 
aged  37,  Wm.  Hassell,  esq. 

July  27.   At  Batsford,  aged  8J,  Mary, 
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second  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  Jasper  SeU 
wyn,  Vicar  of  Blockley,  Worcester- 
shire. 

JulyZl.  At  Clifton,  aged  28,  Catha- 
rine, wife  of  Henry  B.  Saville,  Lieut. 
Royal  Art. 

Lately.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  32, 
Agnes,  wife  of  D.  Glasgow,  esq.  St.  An- 
drew's-terrace,  Cornbrook,  Manchester. 

At  Cheltenham,  very  suddenly,  Miss 
Trapaud,  dan.  of  the  late  Gen.  Trapaud. 

At  Gloucester,  aged  86,  John  Veale, 
esq.  for  many  years  Collector  of  Excise  at 
Bath  and  Gloucester. 

Amy.  15.  At  Oidbury  Court,  the  seat 
of  her  sister-mdaw,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Valen- 
tine Jones,  esq.  of  Belfast. 

Hants. — July  10.  At  Hartley  Mau- 
duit  rectory,  Thomas  Bissland,  esq.  late 
Collector  of  Customs,  Greenock. 

July  18.  At  Romsey,  Ellen,  wife  of 
William  Ridsdale,  esq.  and  third  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Seal*,  esq.  both  of  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire. 

July  22.  At  Proyle,  aged  74,  Thomas 
Burningham,  esq. 

July  26.  At  Stratton  Park,  aged  72, 
Mary  Ursula,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring, 
Bart,  and  mother  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis 
Thornhill  Baring,  M.P.  She  was  the 
eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Sealy,  esq.  bar- 
riater-at-law,  of  Calcutta,  where  she  was 
married  in  1794,  and  she  leaves  issue  four 
sons  and  three  daus.  Her  remains  were 
interred  in  the  family  vault  in  Mitcheldever 
Church. 

July  30.  At  the  residence  of  Dr.  Stead, 
Southampton,  aged  56,  Frederick  Barwell, 
esq.  fourth  son  of  the  late  Richard  Bar- 
well,  esq.  of  Stanstead  Park,  Sussex. 

Lately.  At  Portsmouth,  John  Bown 
Hatton,  esq.  surgeon,  R.N.  son  of  Joseph 
Hatton,  esq.  of  Monmouth. 

Aug.  3.  At  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Helen,  wife  of  William  Simonds,  esq.  of 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 

Herts.— /u/y  13.  At  Totteridge,  at 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law  W.  H. 
Thompson,  esq.  Thomas  Abbott,  esq.  late 
of  Jamaica,  and  formerly  of  Dorchester. 

July  17.  At  Boshey  Heath,  aged  56, 
Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Maxted,  and 
second  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Wootton,  esq. 
of  St.  La  wrence,  Thanet. 

July  24.  At  the  East  India  College,  at 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law  the  Rev.  F. 
Smith,  aged  71,  Hsnry  Tredgold,  esq. 
formerly  of  the  Manor  House,  Chilbolton. 

Aug.  1 .  Aged  55,  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel 
Adams,  esq.  Ware. 

KEttT.—July  7.  Aged  76,  Sarah,  wife 
of  Robert  Tomlin,  esq.  of  East  North- 
down,  near  Margate. 

-  M  Lidang,  aged  51,  Eliwbeth,  wife  of 


R.  Clements,  esq.  Mayor  of  Rochester, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Woolley. 

July  17.  At  St.  Lawrence,  Thanet,  Sir 
Thomas  Grey,  M.D.  many  years  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  itc. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Grey,  esq. 
of  Dry  den,  Selkirkshire,  by  a  dau.  of 
Thos.  Stavert,  esq.  of  Collisford  Hill,  Rox- 
burghshire. He  attained  the  rank  of  sur- 
geon R.N.  in  1794,  and  was  knighted  for 
his  professional  services,  first  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  1819.  He  married 
in  1802  a  dau.  of  Richard  Morrison, 
esq. 

At  Sandgate,  aged  36,  Elba- Anna,  relict 
of  D.  W.  Lloyd,  esq. 

July  21.  At  Gravesend,  aged  81, 
Richard  Moss,  esq.  formerly  of  Trinity 
Hail,  Cambridge. 

July  27.  At  Hythe,  Katharine,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  David  Denne,  esq.  of 
Lydd. 

July  30.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Lieut.- 
col.  Owen  Phillips,  of  Pembrokeshire, 
late  of  the  56th  regiment  Bengal  army. 

Aug.  1.  At  Calverley  Park,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  aged  84,  Mary,  relict  of  W.  Haily, 
esq. 

Aug.  4.  At  Minster  Abbey,  Isle  of 
Thanet,  aged  80,  John  Swinford,  esq. 

Aug.  5.  At  Maidstone,  aged  78,  R. 
Russell,  esq. 

Aug.l.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  72, 
Edmund  Empy,  esq.  late  of  Park-st.  Gros- 
venor-sq. 

Aug.  16.  At  Chatham,  aged  82,  Lieut- 
Gen.  George  Wulff,  Col. -Commandant  of 
the  9th  battalion  of  Royal  Art. 

Lancaster. — June  18.  At  Crosby, 
near  Liverpool,  Charles  Horsfall,  esq.  one 
of  the  most  eminent  merchants  at  Liver- 
pool during  the  last  half  century,  and  of 
late  years  in  partnership  with  his  sons. 
He  was  a  magistrate,  and  had  filled  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  Liverpool.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded, as  bead  of  his  firm,  by  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Berry  Hors- 
fall. 

July  1.  At  Manchester,  aged  24,  Flora- 
Alicia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Lane, 
Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Manchester,  and 
fifth  dau.  of  David  Scott,  esq.  of  Brother- 
ton,  in  Kincardineshire  ;  and  on  the  7th 
Flora-Alicia,  her  infant  dau. 

July  13.  At  Heathfield,  Manchester, 
Caroline- Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Bradock,  esq.  of  Clapton. 

July  26.  At  Acresfield,  Bolton,  aged 
56,  J.  Boiling,  esq.  He  has  for  a  long 
time  filled  many  important  offices  in  the 
borough,  and  to  him  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  many  improvements  and  ad- 
vantages which  the  borough  enjoys. 

Lately.   At  Liverpool,  aged  76,  Mr, 
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Walker,  the  well- k Down  lecturer  upon  as- 
tronomy. 

Aug.  1.  At  Crosby,  Liverpool,  aged 
36,  Thomas- Worrall-Smith  Grazebrook, 
esq.  of  Dallicott  House,  Shropshire. 

Leicester. — July  12.  At  Atherton, 
aged  74,  Charles  Weaver,  esq.  late  Capt. 
in  the  38th  regt.  of  Inf. 

Lincolk.  -—July  16.  At  Lincoln,  aged 
30,  Rosa,  wife  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Chambers, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Croft,  esq.  of 
London. 

Middlesex. — July  19.  At  Warren 
House,  near  Uxbridge,  aged  45,  John 
Lawrence,  esq.  late  of  Hatnpstead  Heath. 

July  28.  At  Bedfont,  aged  62,  Henry 
Sexton,  esq. 

Aug.  1.  Aged  44,  Joseph  firidgett,  esq. 
of  Colney  Hatch. 

Aug.  4.  At  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  aged 
29,  Louisa-Byron,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  William  Cunningham,  the  Vicar. 

Monmouth.— July  10.  Aged  61,  Sarah, 
wife  of  Thomas  Hughes,  esq.  of  Kingshill, 
Newport. 

Norfolk. — July  7.  At  Stars  ton,  at 
the  residence  of  Charles  Etheridge,  esq. 
aged  21,  Henrietta- Ellen,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Allsopp,  Vicar  of 
Fressingneld-cum-Witbersdale,  Suffolk. 

July  20.  At  Reepham,  aged  74,  John 
Wordinghara,  esq.  for  fifty  years  a  surgeon 
of  extensive  practice. 

July  22.  At  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich, 
Sophia  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George 
Stracey. 

Lately.  At  Cromer,  aged  86,  Mrs. 
Seppings,  widow  of  William  Seppings,  esq. 
of  Swafield-bouse. 

Lately.  At  Cromer,  aged  86,  J.  Gra- 
ham, esq.  father  of  the  Master  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Northampton. — June  28.  At  Char- 
welton  House,  aged  9  2,  Sarah,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  James  Merest,  of  Wortham, 
Suffolk. 

July  31.  Aged  40,  William  Berkeley, 
esq.  of  Tansor,  near  Oundle,  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Charles  Berkeley,  esq.  of  Biggin. 

Rutland.— July  14.  At  the  Rectory, 
Whitwell,  aged  65,  Anne,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Claudius  Williams  Foiinereau,  Rec- 
tor of  Clapton,  Northamptonshire,  who 
died  on  the  6th  Oct  last.  (See  our  vol. 
XXIV.  p.  656). 

Somerset.— July  8.  Aged  35,  Anne, 
second  dau.  of  Charles  Robinson,  esq.  of 
Marlborough  House,  Weston,  near  Bath. 

July  9.  At  Bath,  aged  71,  Elizabeth- 
Carrington,  relict  of  Major  Acton  Chaplin, 
of  Weedon  House,  Bucks. 

July  18.  At  Bath,  aged  28,  Sophia 
Bartley,  last  remaining  child  of  Mr. 
Bartley,  of  Woburn-sq.  and  formerly  .of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre, 


iry.  [Sept. 

July  24.  At  Saltford  House,  Bath,  aged 
84,  Mrs.  Sarah  James. 

July  27.  At  Bath,  Lieut.-Col.  Richard 
Brunton,  late  commanding  the  13th  Light 
Dragoons.  His  commissions  were  dated, 
Ensign,  1808;  Lieut.  1809;  Captain, 
1813;  Major,  1826;  and  Lieut- Colonel, 
1830.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo. 

Lately.  At  Bath,  Mrs.  Elmer,  relict  of 
W.  Elmer,  esq.  Farnham,  Surrey. 

At  Bath,  aged  30,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
W.  Hunt,  esq.  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
N.  Thorley,  esq. 

Aug.  6.  At  Innoz-hill  house,  near 
Frome,  Mary-Ann,  widow  of  Capt.  R.  I.  L. 
O'Conner,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Aug.  9.  At  Bath,  aged  67,  John  Turing, 
esq.  lite  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

Stafford.— July  15.  At  the  Clougbs, 
Mary  Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Turner  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Owestry. 

July  22.  Aged  78,  Mary,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Bagot,  formerly  Rector  of 
Blithfield. 

Aug.  9.   Aged  76,  Richard  Fryer,  esq. 
of  the  Wergs,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Suffolk. — July  13.  At  Sudbury, 
aged  49,  William  Brasier  Jones,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  William  Jones,  esq.  of 
Wood  Hall,  Sudbury. 

July  18.  At  Gorleston,  aged  72, 
Stephen  Miller,  esq.  late  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth. 

July  31.  At  Caversham  Parsonage, 
aged  30,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Bennett. 

Surrey. — July  6.  At  Richmond,  aged 
63,  William  Este,  esq.  formerly  of  the 
Ordnance  Office,  subsequently  of  the 
Tower  Audit,  lastly  Paymaster  18th  Inf. 

July  14.  In  the  Cowley  road,  North 
Brixton,  aged  89,  Ann,  widow  of  William 
Welsby,  esq.  of  Nantwicb,  Cheshire. 

July  17.  John  Perkins,  esq.  of  Pen- 
dell  court,  Bletchingley. 

July  22.  At  New  Cross,  aged  67, 
Silvia,  widow  of  Samuel  Moates,  esq.  of 
Wood  House,  East  Ham. 

At  Croydon,  aged  68,  Major  Rohde. 
July  23.  At  Richmond,  Rebecca,  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Brickwell,  esq.  of 
Amersham. 

July  26.  At  Putney,  aged  76,  Mary 
Anne,  relict  of  John  Bellamy  Plowman, 
esq.  of  Nor  mans  ton,  near  Lowestofle. 

At  Dunsborough  House,  Ripley,  aged 
70,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  Rev.  George 
Walton  Onslow.  She  was  the  eldest 
dau.  of  William  Campbell,  esq.  was  mar- 
ried in  1800,  and  left  a  widow  in  1844  J 
see  our  vol.  XXI.  p.  659« 

July  29.  At  Box  Hill,  Dorking,  aged 
68,  Miss  Sarah  Thompson. 
July  30.  At  her  house,  on  Richmond* 
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hill,  aged  86,  the  Hon.  Augusta  Brude- 
nell,  aunt  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and 
formerly  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen 
Charlotte. 

JulyZl.  Cordelia-Elixabeth,  wife  of 
George  Pepper,  esq.  of  Kew -green. 

Aug.  2.  At  Balham-hill,  aged  61,  Har- 
riet, wife  of  William  Smallbone,  esq. 

Jug.  7.  At  Stock  well,  aged  65,  Thomas 
Harrison,  esq.  late  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service. 

Aug.  8.  At  Norwood,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Nisbett. 

Sussex. — July  26.  Aged  63,  Mrs. 
Maria  Gream ,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Gream,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Rotberfield. 

July  30.  Of  apoplexy,  Thomas  Abel 
Evans,  esq.  of  Burwash. 

July  31.  At  Brighton,  Jennet,  wife  of 
Joseph  Lowthian,  esq. 

Aug.  2.  At  Brighton,  Laurentia-Do- 
rothea,  wife  of  Frauds  Robertson,  esq.  of 
Chilcote,  Derbyshire. 

Aug.  6.  At  Brighton,  aged  49,  Tho- 
mas Worthington,  esq.  of  Hartshorne,  co. 
Derby. 

Aug.  8.  At  Brighton,  aged  85,  Robert 
Browne,  esq. 

Warwick.— July  5.  At  Coventry, 
aged  53,  Capt.  Robert  Storey,  paymaster 
of  the  district. 

July  18.  At  Leamington,  aged  37, 
Georgiua*  Louisa  Tollemache,  wife  of  John 
Tollemacbe,  esq.  M.P.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Best,  esq.  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1826. 

Juiy  26.  At  Ashted,  Birmingham, 
aged  38,  John,  son  of  the  late  John 
Warne,  esq.  Grange,  Bermondsey. 

July  28.  Charlotte,  wife  of  Samuel 
Vale,  esq.  of  Coventry. 

July  31.  At  the  residence  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Farr,  in  Warwick,  aged  87, 
Anne,  relict  of  Thomas  Belcher,  esq.  of 
Manchester. 

Aug.  3.  At  Leamington,  Caroline, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Pinkerton, 
esq.  of  Tottenham. 

Westmoreland. — July  26.  Aged  33, 
Georgiaaa,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Wilson, 
esq.  of  Dallam  Tower. 

Lately.  In  the  gaol  of  Appleby,  Mr. 
James  Towers,  M.D.,  of  Shropshire.  He 
had  been  upwards  of  24  years  a  prisoner 
in  Appleby  gaol.  He  was  tried  at  the 
spring  assizes,  1822,  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  and  sentenced,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

Wilts. — July  12.  At  Wilton- road, 
near  Salisbury,  aged  104,  John  Edwards. 
He  for  many  years  attended  the  public- 
houses,  etc.  of  Salisbury  with  hot  mutton 
and  other  pies. 

July  28.  Aged  73,  G.  R.  Ward,  esq. 
of  Lopgbridge  Deyerill. 


July  30.  At  the  Vicarage,  Biddestone, 
near  Chippenham,  aged  66,  Charles  Soul- 
bein  Desprez,  esq.  late  of  Clifton. 

Worcester. — July  27.  At  Tenbury, 
Susannah- Constantia,  eldest  child  of  S. 
H.  Godson,  esq.  Rutland-gate,  Hyde  Park. 

July  31.  At  Thornloe,  Worcester, 
Mary-Wigley.wifeof  Capt.  Hastings,  R.N. 

York. — July  8.  At  Norton,  near  Mai- 
ton,  aged  68,  George  Bart  lift",  esq. 

July  10.  Aged  79,  Christopher  Smith, 
esq.  of  Leeds,  and  formerly  of  Bramhope 
Hall. 

July  21.  Aged  12,Susannah.Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  William  Coopland,  esq.  of 
Walcot,  near  Barton-on-H  umber. 

July  25.  Aged  49,  Anne,  second  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  of  York. 

Aug.  5.  At  Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  aged 
64,  Jonathan  Shack leton,  esq.  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Wales.— June  28.  At  Britonferry, 
near  Swansea,  aged  43,  George  Farquhar 
Cameron,  esq.  only  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Duncan  John  Cameron,  formerly  of 
Browning's  Lodge,  Sussex. 

Lately.  At  Brecon,  Letitia,  relict  of  D. 
Jones,  esq.  Llwyndderw,  a  magistrate  and 
Deputy  Lieut,  for  Brecon. 

July  5.  At  Dee  Side,  Bangor  Iscoed, 
the  residence  of  his  mother,  aged  24, 
John,  the  younger  son  of  the  late  Peter 
Bentley,  esq.  of  Westfelton,  Salop,  B.A. 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

July  27.  At  the  rectory,  Criccieth, 
N.W.  aged  59,  John  Russell,  esq. 

Scotland.  —  July  3.  At  Cantray, 
Nairn,  aged  37,  Hugh  C.  Davidson,  esq. 
of  Cantray. 

July  14.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Pater- 
son,  esq.  of  Castle  Huntly,  late  Lieut- 
Col.  3d  Fusilier  Guards. 

July  15.  At  Edinburgh,  Hannah-Fors- 
ter-Nelson,  relict  of  Lieut. -Gen.  John 
Spens,  of  Stonelaw. 

July  19.  At  Prestonfield,  near  Edin- 
burgh, Anne,  widow  of  Sir  William  Ar- 
buthnot,  Bart.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Alves,  esq.  of  Shipland,  co.  Inver- 
ness, M.D.;  was  married  in  1800,  and  left 
a  widow  in  1829,  having  had  issue  Sir 
Robert  Keith  Arbuthnot,  the  present 
Baronet,  and  a  numerous  family. 

July  21.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Alexander  Dick,  widow  of  James 
Stark,  esq.  of  Kiugsdale,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  Bart,  of  Preston- 
field. 

July  27.  In  College-st  Glasgow,  David, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Nisbett. 

Ireland. — March  18.  Inconsequence 
of  a  gun-wound  received  from  an  assassin 
on  the  previous  day,  on  his  return  to  Clare 
from  the  sessions  at  Spancil-hill,  Peirse 
Car  rick,  esq.  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

July  10.  Aged  103,  Mr.  Wm.  Mas* 
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grave,  of  Ballymoney,  parish  of  Newtown- 
ard*.  co.  of  Down. 

July  13.  In  Sippery-green,  aged  120, 
Daniel  Atkin,  commonly  called'1  Dan  the 
Black,"  who,  in  the  coarse  of  his  pro- 
tracted life,  contracted  marriage  with  seven 
prolific  Wives !  whose  children's  children 
and  great-grandchildren,  of  varions  hues, 
grades,  and  professions,  are  said  to  amount 
to  the  number  of  570  souls — 320  males 
and  250  females.  Within  toe  last  month 
Dan  received  a  letter  from  hia  venerable 
sire,  who  is  still  well  and  jolly  in  North 
America. 

At  Rose  park,  co.  Galway,  Daniel 
M'Nevin  esq.  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Catholic  Association,  the 
Repeal  Association,  and  the  '82  Club. 
He  was  a  solicitor  in  extensive  practice, 
and  an  enthusiast  in  extreme  anti-English 
opinions.  A  few  weeks  ago  his  favourite 
son  died  suddenly,  and  the  tomb  had 
hardly  closed  over  his  remains,  when 
another  son— -one  of  the  most  brilliant 
orators  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  a 
writer  of  considerable  ability — was  attacked 
with  mental  derangement  and  placed  under 
restraint.  The  accumulation  of  sorrow 
was  too  much  for  the  father,  and  he  sank 
under  it  without  any  other  disease. 

July  21.  At  the  residence  of  his  uncle, 
R.  H.  Patton,  esq.  Crohan  House,  Ram  el- 
ton,  aged  22,  William.  Babington .youngest 
sou  of  the  late  Thomas  Keyes,  esq.  R.N. 

Aug.  2.  At  Ansford  House,  Castle 
Cary,  aged  37,  Robert  Penny  Greenwood 
Penny, esq. 

Lately.  At  Dublin,  the  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Magee,  of  Lurgan,  sister  of 
Major-Gen.  Stewart.  She  has  left  20,000/. 
to  trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian College  in  Ireland. 

Jersey. — Aug.  2.  At  Beaulieu  Gou- 
rey,  aged  54,  Eliza,  youngest  dan.  of  the 
late  Charnel  Bateman,  esq.  and  wife  of 
Thomas  Budgen,  esq.  or  Holmesdale 
House,  Blechingley,  Surrey. 

East  Indies. — April  23.  Aged  29, 
Joseph  Hammond  Freeman,  in  medical 
charge  of  the  25th  Native  Inf.,  Khyouk 
Phyoo,  Arracan,  Bengal,  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  Freeman,  esq.  of  Spring  Gardens. 

May  4.  At  Dargeeling,  Eliza,  wife  of 
R.  B.  Kinsey,  esq.  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service,  and  dau.  of  J.  Bowling, 
esq.  of  Hammersmith. 

May  8.  At  Meerut,  after  having  served 
with  his  regiment  throughout  the  cam  - 
paign  of  1842,  under  Gen.  Pollock,  and 
throughout  the  recent  one  in  the  Punjaub, 
having  been  present  at  the  battles  of  Mood- 
kec,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon, 
and  the  occupation  of  Lahore,  aged  24, 
Wiliara-Frederick-WiUes,  Lieut.  31st 
Reg.  second  surviving  son  of  the  late 


Robert  Mtddleton  Atty,  eiq.  of  Ingon 

Grange,  Warwickshire. 

May  13.  In  the  East  Indies,  Captain 
George  Hart  Dyke,  of  the  Bengal  Art. 
fifth  son  of  Sir  Perchral  Hart  Dyke,  Bart, 
of  Lullingstone  Castle,  Kent. 

Lately.  In  the  East  Indies,  aged  40, 
Brigade-Major  John  Wright,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wright,  Rector  of  Itch  en 
Abbas,  near  Winton. 

June  1.  At  Chutterpoor,  Lieut.  John 
i-<eeKe  raierson,  oi  me  aucri  rviaaras  rvative 
Inf.  eldest  son  of  James  Paterson,  esq. 
of  Cornwall-terr.  Regent's  Park. 

/awe  6.  At  Bombay,  aged  24,  Harriett- 
Anne,  wife'  of  C.  Morehead,  esq.  M.D. 
and  eldest  dan.  of  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Barnes,  of  Sowtott. 

West  Indies. — June  9.  At  Jerieho, 
St.  Thomaa-in-the  Vale,  Jamaica,  Eliza, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Hewett,  and 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Slower, 
of  Gracechurch-st. 

Abroad.— April  2.  Killed,  in  a  sod- 
den attack  by  the  natives,  whilst  engaged 
in  surveying  the  river  Ramora,  coast  of 
Africa,  aged  24,  Osias  Alfred  Winstaoley, 
second  master  of  ber  Majesty's  steam  - 
vessel  Avon,  and  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Winstanley,  Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 

April  6.  At  Florence,  aged  30,  Hon. 
Henry  Charles  Boyle,  next  brother  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Shannon.  He  married  in 
1841,  Catharine-Simpson,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  Ede,  esq.  of  Ridgway  castle. 

April  17.  Drowned  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  agrd  35,  Lieut.  Henry  Jenkins 
Robins,  first  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Plying 
Fish,"  and  acting  in  the  command  of  that 
ship. 

May  24.  At  the  hospital  La  Charite*, 
Paris,  from  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  a  soldier  in  the  public  road  near  Passy, 
Dr.  Take,  late  of  the  Manor  house,  Chis- 

wick. 

May  30.  At  Bogota,  aged  52,  Col. 
John  Mackintosh. 

In  June,  aged  65,  at  Champagnole,  De- 
partment of  the  Jura,  Mrs.  Evans,  many 
years  a  resident  of  Bath,  and  widow  of 
Geo.  Evans,  esq.  of  Kildare. 

June  5.  On  board  the  packet-ship 
Everetta,  while  on  his  homeward  voyage 
from  Sydney,  Capt  William  Henry  Clarke, 
late  of  4  th  or  King's  Owri  Reg. 

June  20.  At  Tueacas,  in  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  South  America,  Bryan 
Adams,  esq. 

June  21.  At  the  Havana,  William- 
Hope,  nephew  of  Thomas  Lee,  esq.  of 
Somers-pl.  Hyde  Park. 

Jung  S3.  At  Madeira,  Jane- Ingram, 
the  wife  of  David  Muir,  esq.  of  that  place, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  John  T ravers,  esq. 

Jktu  30,    At  Bockiog,  in  the  Tyrol, 
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aged  79,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Cspt. 
Charles  Bunyon,  of  the  Bombay  Cavalry. 

Of  fever,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on 
board  her  Majesty's  ship  Actseon,  of 
which  he  was  First  Lieut.,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Carroll,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut-Col.  John  Carroll. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  92,  Dr.  Grmndison,  eminent  for  his 
successful  researches  on  the  Nervous 
System. 

July  10.  At  Cadis,  aged  16,  Sara  Kate 
Elisabeth,  only  child  of  the  late  John 
Ogle,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Savile  Ogle,  of  Kirkley  Hall,  North- 
umberland. 

July  15.  At  Lucerne,  aged  28,  the 
Hon.  Caroline-Esther,  wife  of  Lieut. -Col. 
the  Hon.  John  St.  Vincent  Saumsrex. 
She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  William  Rhodes, 
esq.  of  Bramhope  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  has 
left  issue  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

July  16.  At  Rome,  aged  65,  Prince 
Heinrioh  of  Prussia,  brother  to  the  lato 
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King.  He  had  been  residing  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  Eternal  City. 

July2\.  At  Bex,  Switzerland,  from  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  overturning  of  .a 
carriage,  Louisa,  wife  of  Robert  Winter, 
esq.  of  Hove,  Sussex. 

July  27.  At  Baden-Baden,  aged  5, 
Ivlizabeth-Blanche,  youngest  dau.  of  G. 
P.  R.  James,  esq. 

April  14.  At  Berlin,  aged  60,  her 
Royal  Highnesn  Princess  William  of  Prus- 
sia. She  was  the  fifth  daughter  of  the 
late  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburg.  On 
the  12th  of  Jan.  1804,  she  married  Prince 
William  of  Prussia  (uncle  to  the  King  of 
Prussia),  by  whom  she  has  left  issue,  the 
Princes  Adalbert  and  Waldemar  (die 
latter  of  whom  accompanied  the  British 
army  in  the  recent  campaign  in  India) ; 
the  Princessi  Elizabeth,  married  to  Charles, 
Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  ;  and  the 
Princess  Maria,  Consort  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria. 


Obituary. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

(Including  the  District  of  Wandsworth  and  Clapham.) 

From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar  General. 
Deaths  Registered  from  July  25,  to  Auc.  22,  1846,  (5  weeks.) 

S2I«»  I  iftfto?::."::  ::!««>— 

females    J£*yu  y  |     w  and  upwardg  on 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Aug.  22. 

Wheat.  I  Barley. 
s.  d.  I  b.  d. 
50  2  I  27  0 


Peas. 
*.  d. 
38  4 


Oati.  I   Rye.  I  Beans. 
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PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Aug.  21. 
Sussex  Pockets,  4/.  10*.  to  67.  0*.-Kent  Pockets,  5/.  0#.  to  8/.  6s. 

—  .  

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  21. 

Hay,  31. 0#.  to  4/.  Os  Straw,  1/.  14*.  to  1/.  16*.— Clover,  4/.  5s.  to  5/.  16*. 

SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  21.    To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81ba. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market.  Aug.  17. 

Beasts   3342  Calves  216 

SbeepandLambs  33,070  Pigs  150 


Beef......  .3*.  6d.  to  4i.  2d. 

Mutton  3#.  4-rf.  to  4*.  Mi. 

Veal  J3s.  8d.  to  4*.  8d. 

Pork  3#.KW.  to  5s.  Od. 


COAL  MARKET,  Aug.  21. 
Walls  Ends, from  14*.  3d.  to  15*.  64. per  ton.  Other  sorts  from  13*.  Od.  to  15*.  Off. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  43*.  Od.    Yellow  Russia,  43*.  Od. 

CANDLES,  7*.  Od.  per  doi.   Moulds,  9*.  6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  GARY,  Strand. 


From  July  26  to  August  25,  1846,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


St.  John'*  Gate,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Griffith,  the  architect  entrusted  with 
the  repairs  of  St.  John's  Gate,  has  lately 
communicated  to  us  a  very  satisfactory 
report  of  his  progress.  The  sum  of  10H/. 
has  now  been  expended  in  the  restoration 
of  the  North  front,  in  the  following  works. 
The  two  towers  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Gate  have  been  recased  with  stone, — 
rough,  to  accord  with  the  present  stone- 
work ;  new  solid  stone  embattlements  have 
been  added,  and  the  like  window-heads, 
jambs,  and  sills  to  the  turret  windows.  It 
remains  to  restore  the  South  front  in  the 
same  substantial  manner.  For  this  object 
it  is  estimated  that  about  90/.  will  be  re- 
quired. About  20/.  are  in  hand ;  Mr. 
R.  Taylor  has  undertaken  to  move  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  for  a  grant  of 
10/. — why  should  it  not  be  more?  and 
Mr.  Griffith  engages  to  reinstate  the  minor 
details  from  time  to  time,  as  money  comes 
in  :  so  that  the  good  work  shall  never  be 
forgotten.  We  beg  to  acknowledge  since 
our  last  a  subscription  of  5*.  from  Mr. 
John  Cleghorn. 

Mr.  Hunter  desires  us  to  state  in  re- 
ference to  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Corser 
has  acknowledged  assistance  received  from 
him  in  his  edition  of  the  Iter  Lancaatrenxe 
of  Richard  James,  just  issued  by  the  Chet- 
ham  Society  (Introd.  p.  cviii),  that  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  in  preparing  the 
text  of  that  poem.  The  assistance  which 
Mr.  Corser  received  from  Mr.  Hunter  in 
this  part  of  his  labours  was  rendered  after 
Mr.  Corner  had  printed  the  text  at  it  now 
stands.  Mr.  Hunter  examined  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Corser 
those  corrections  of  his  text  which  the 
original  supplied,  and  which  appear  in 
what  Mr.  Corser  calls  44  Errata."  The 
text,  as  far  as  Mr.  Hunter  knows,  is  Mr. 
Corser'sown  entirely.  It  must,  it  is  feared, 
be  pronounced  a  very  indifferent  one. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  MS. 
will  not  visit  Mr.  Corser  too  harshly  ;  but 
Mr.  Hunter  may  be  excused  if  he  has  no 
wish  to  be  a  participator  in  the  allowance 
or  indulgence.  Mr.  Corser's  "Errata" 
consist  entirely  of  corrections  with  which 
Mr.  Hunter  supplied  him  :  and  yet  he  has 
not  used  all  the  corrections  that  were  sent 
to  him.  One  of  those  omitted  by  him  is 
of  some  importance.    Mr.  Corser  prints, 

"  Uppon  a  high  downes  whose  ribs  and 
bones,"  &c.  1.  325. 

While  James  has  written,— 

"  Uppon  a  high  downes  browe  whose  ribs 
and  bona*,"  Sec. 

With  reference  to  the  Neville  descent, 
through  Thwaytes,  from  Paston,  Mr.  W. 


D'Oyly  Ba  yi.ey  considers  the  Utter  from 
Lord  Braybrookb,  in  our  last  Number, 
highly  satisfactory,  and  has  now  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  question 
under  discussion  is  within  the  power  of 
Mn,  Long  or  the  Heralds  to  dispose  of : 
for  Edmund  D'Oyly,  husband  of  Catha- 
rine Neville,  was  buried  with  heraldic 
pomp  in  1612,  when  the  impaled  arms  of 
D'Oyly  and  Neville  with  quartering*  were 
used.  Now,  no  doubt  the  Heralds  have 
record  of  this  funeral ;  and  if  so,  the  arms 
of  Saville,  Paston,  and  the  royal  coat,  will 
occur  among  those  quarterings,  were  Eli- 
zabeth Gresham  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  Milan  d  asks  whether  the  MS.  Life 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  of  Little  Gedding, 
written  by  bis  brother,  is  still  in  existence. 
It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of  papers, 
relative  to  the  family,  possessed  by  Dr. 
Peckard,  Master  of  Magdalen  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge, and  from  it  he  composed  the  Life 
of  N.  Ferrar,  which  was  published  in  1790. 

W.  R.  has  favoured  us  with  the  following 
copy  of  the  Song  for  which  Ma.  Cary  (as 
mentioned  in  our  last,  p.  236,)  was  at  a 
loss : — 

HOW  IMPERFECT  IS  EXPRESSION. 

Sung  by  Mr*.  Jordan,  at  the  Theatre 

Royal,  Drury  Lane. 
How  imperfect  is  expression 

Some  emotions  to  impart, 
When  we  mean  a  soft  confession, 

And  yet  seek  to  hide  the  heart. 
When  our  bosoms  all  complying 

With  delicious  tumults  swell, 
And  beat  what  broken,  faltering,  dying 

Language  would  but  cannot  tell. 

Deep  confusion's  rosy  terror, 

Quite  expressive,  paints  my  cheek  ; 
Ask  no  more,  behold  your  error, 

Blushes  eloquently  speak. 
What  though  silent  is  my  anguish, 

Or  breathed  only  to  the  air, 
Mark  my  eyes,  and  as  tbey  languish 

Read  what  yours  have  written  there. 

O  that  you  could  once  conceive  me. 

Once  my  soul's  strong  feelings  view, 
Love  has  nought  more  jond,  believe  me, 

Friendship  nothing  haffto  true. 
From  you  I  am  wild,  despairing, 

With  you  speechless  as  I  touch  ; 
This  is  all  that  bears  declaring, 

And  perhaps  declares  too  much. 

Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  now 
supply  the  name  of  the  author  of  this 
beautiful  song,  and  the  occasion  of  Us 
production. 

Erratum. 

P.  277,  col.  i.  L  9,  for  expurgatory,  read 
prohibitory. 
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Francis  Cary,  MJi.  1846. 
(Continued  from  p.  2ib.J 

WE  must  now  leave  our  faithful  guide  Mr.  Cary,  and  give  some  little 
account  of  a  French  poet  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  his  list  ;*  at  the 
same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that,  to  English  readers,  the  translation 
has  so  far  superseded  the  original,  that  Du  Bartas'  poem  of  the  Creation 
is  read  only  in  the  translation  of  Sylvester ;  and  we  suspect  that  in  his 
own  country  little  of  him  besides  his  name,  once  illustrious  for  the 
trophies  that  surrounded  it,  is  now  known  ;  and  these  poems,  that  passed 
rapidly  through  thirty  editions,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
admiring  commentators,  critics,  abridgers,  and  imitators,  are  scarcely  ever 
removed  from  the  distant  and  dusty  shelf  on  which  they  have  long  reposed. 
Yet  books  far  worse  than  this  will  repay  the  industry  of  those  who  read 
them ;  and  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  the  little  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  respecting  his  translator,  docs  not  awaken  a  desire 
in  the  lovers  of  our  early  poets,  to  be  better  acquainted  with  a  work  sin- 
gularly distinguished  for  its  poetical  merits  and  defects  even  in  its  own  day. 

GUILLAUME  DE  SALLUSTE  DU  BARTAS 

was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Gascony ;  born  at  Montfort  near  Nerac 
in  1544  :  his  father  was  Treasurer  of  Franco.  He  quitted  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  attached  himself  to  Henry  IV.,  then  King  of  Navarre, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  courts  of  Denmark,  England,  and  Scot- 
land. To  Scotland  he  was  sent  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  marriage 
between  Henry's  sister  and  our  James  I.  His  manners  and  talents  seem 
to  have  recommended  him  to  the  particular  favour  of  James,  who  wished 
to  have  detained  him  in  his  service  ;  but  he  was  too  strongly  attached  to 
his  own  master.  He  was  no  less  famous  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  poet.  He 
was  with  Henry  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  which  he  has  celebrated  ;  but  did  not 
live  to  see  him  on  the  throne  of  France,  as  he  died  the  same  year,  1590, 
aged  45.  In  religion  he  was  a  rigid  Culvinutt.  His  poem  on  the  Creation, 
"  Commentaire  sur  la  Scmainc  de  la  Creation  du  Monde,"  in  seven  books,  is 
his  great  work.  Pierre  de  L'Ostal,  in  a  sonnet  addressed  to  him,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  head  of  his  works,  says  that  his  book  is  "plus  grand  quo  tout 
runivcrs."  It  is  very  little  knowu,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  England 
in  the  original  among  the  dealers  in  old  books.    But  he  has  written  also 


*  We  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  a  mistake  we  inadvertently  fell  into  in  oar  hut 
number,  of  having  attributed  the  introductory  essay  to  the  volume  to  Mr.  Cary,  instead 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cary,  the  editor.— Rbv. 
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other  poems ;  oue  of  the  moat  singular  is  on  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
entering  into  the  City  of  Ncrac.  Three  nymphs  dispute  the  honour  of 
saluting  her  Majesty.  The  first  addresses  her  in  Latin  verse,  the  second 
in  French,  and  the  third  in  Gascon.  His  larger  poem  was  so  popular 
that  it  went  through  more  than  thirty  editions  in  six  years.  His  poem  of 
"  Judith**  was  written  at  the  command  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  praised  in  some  Latin  lines  by  Julius  Ca;sar  Scaliger, 
n  which  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  Queen  Margaret  and  Judith, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former : — 

Ergo  tibi  major  stat  gloria,  nam  que  subacto 
Marte,  utrinque  omncs,  Margari,  pace  beas,  &c. 

The  poetical  merit  of  this  piece  must  not  be  supposed  to  rauk  higher 
than  the  taste  of  the  time  would  allow  ;  but  there  are  here  and  there  in  it 
some  curious  allusions  to  the  times  iu  which  it  was  written,  particularly  the 
satire  on  the  Court-Ladies,  in  the  fifth  canto.  His  poem  on  the  "  Triumph 
of  Faith"  is  dedicated  to  Gui  du  Faur,  Lord  of  Poibrac,  President  of 
the  Parliament,  and  Privy  Councillor  of  the  king.  So  much  for  the 
poet  himself ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  lustre  of  his  name  has,  at  least  in 
our  country,  been  quite  obscured  by  that  of  his  translator,  Joshua  Syl- 
vester, of  whom  we  proceed  to  give  some  account,  in  the  words  of  Antony 
Wood  : — "  Contemporary  with  this  worthy  poet  (  Chapman )  was  another, 
Joshua  Sylvester,  usually  called  by  the  poets  of  his  time  Silver-tongued 
Sylvester.  Whether  he  received  any  academical  education,  (having  had 
his  muse  kindly  fostered  by  his  uncle,  William  Plumb,  esquire,)  I  cannot 
say.  In  his  manly  years  he  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Merchant  Adven- 
turer. Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great  respect  for  him  ;  King  James  I.  had 
a  greater ;  and  Prince  Henry  greatest  of  all,  who  valued  him  so  much  that 
he  made  him  his  first  poet  pensioner.  He  was  much  renowned  by  his 
virtuous  fame,  and  by  those  of  his  profession  and  such  as  admired  poetry 
esteemed  a  saint  on  earth,  a  true  Nathaniel,  a  Christian  Israelite.  They 
tell  us  further  that  he  was  very  pious  and  sober,  religious  in  himself  and 
family,  and  courageous  to  withstand  adversity ;  also,  that  he  was  adorned 
with  the  gifts  of  the  tongues,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Latin. 
But  this  must  be  known,  that  he,  taking  too  much  liberty  upon  him  to 
correct  the  vices  of  the  times,  as  George  Wither  and  Vicars,  poets, 
afterwards  did,  suffered  several  times  some  trouble,  and  thereupon  it  was, 
as  I  presume,  that  his  step-dame  country  did  ungratefully  cast  him  off, 
and  became  most  unkind  to  him.  I  Ie  hath  translated  from  French  into 
English  the  Divine  Miracles  and  Works,  with  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  other  most  delightful  works  of  Will,  de  Sallustc  Sieur  du  Bartas. 
At  length  this  eminent  poet,  Joshua  Sylvester  (a  name  worthily  dear 
to  the  age  he  lived  in),  died  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  on  the  28th 
September,  1618,  aged  55."  It  would  appear  from  his  poems  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Kent  (Hadley  ?),  and  was  educated  under  the  learned 
Hadrianus  Saravia,  at  Southampton  school,  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
twelve,  and  that  this  was  all  the  education  he  had.  In  one  of  his  poems 
he  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Dr.  Saravia,  and  regrets  much  that  he 
neither  went  to  Oxford  nor  Cambridge,  nor  followed  his  respected  master  to 
Leyden,  whither  Saravia  was  invited,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  fill  the 
divinity  chair.  Joshua  Sylvester  was  a  zealous  Puritan,  and  much  attached 
to  Archbishop  Abbot,  who  "  was  at  the  head,"  says  Neale,  "  of  the  doc* 
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trinal  Puritans."  Another  of  his  patrons  and  friends  was  Anthony  Bacon 
(elder  brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor),  who  had  resided  at  Geneva,  in  the 
house  of  Theodore  Beza,  the  colleague  of  Calvin;  indeed,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  court  of  Prince  Henry  was  puritanic.  His  favourite  chaplain, 
Joseph  Hall,  was  at  that  time  a  favourer  of  puritanism.  Drayton  dedi- 
cated his  "  Miracles  of  Moses,"  to  Sylvester  and  Du  Bartas— 

Sallust,  to  thee,  and  Sylvester  thy  friend, 

Comes  my  high  poem,  peaceably  and  chaste, 
Your  hallowed  labours  humbly  to  attend, 

That  wreckful  time  shall  not  hate  power  to  waste. 

And  Druramond,  of  Hawthornden,  commends  Sylvester's  translation  of 
Du  Bartas's  Judith  as  excellent,  and  speaks  of  "  his  happy  translations  in 
sundry  places  equalling  the  original ;"  and  Bishop  Hall  ends  his  commen- 
datory poem  with  the  couplet, 

Bar  tat  was  some  French  angel,  girt  with  bays, 
And  thou  a  Bartas  art  in  English  lays  ! 

The  Poem  of  Du  Bartas  was  left  imperfect  at  his  death.  Of  his  pro- 
posed plan  there  remained  to  be  written  three  more  days,  viz.  "  Zedechias," 
"  Messias,"  and  the  "  Eternal  Sabbath,"  with  their  subdivisions  ;  of  these 
**  Death,  preventing  our  noble  poet,  hath  deprived  us." 

"  The  most  popular  writer  (says  Mr.  Southey)  of  King  James's  reign 
was  Joshua  Sylvester.  He  is  beat  known  as  the  translator  of  Du  Bartas, 
who  of  all  poets  that  ever  flourished  (Voltaire  perhaps  excepted)  enjoyed 
the  most  extensive  celebrity  during  his  life.  Such  bloated  reputations 
usually  end  in  blotches ;  for  there  is  always  a  reaction  in  these  things. 
One  generation  seems  to  pride  itself  on  defacing  the  idols  of  the  last :  not 
unfrequently  they  destroy  to  day  the  golden  calf  which  yesterday  they  set 
up,  and  when  idolators  turn  iconoclasts  they  act  as  if  the  outrageousness  of 
the  one  excess  were  to  efface  or  to  atone  for  the  folly  of  the  other.  Thus 
it  fared  with  Guillaume  de  Salluste  Du  Bartas.  His  poem  on  the  Creation, 
or  rather  his  series  of  scriptural  poems,  went  through  thirty  editions  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years,  and  was  translated  into  Latin,  German,  English, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  It  was  asserted  that  Ronsard,  the  first  star  in  the 
French  constellation,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  excelled  by  this  brighter 
luminary,  and  presented  him  with  a  golden  pen,  as  an  appropriate  offering 
of  homage — a  tale  which  the  old  Vendomois  contradicted  with  charac- 
teristic pride  and  indignation.*    But  mark  what  followed  these  pre- 


*  The  sonnet  which  Ronsard  wrote  on  the  occasion  was  addressed  to  his  friend 
D'Aurat ;  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  poetical  wrath,  expressed  in  poetical  languge  :— 

lis  on  menti,  D'Aurat,  ceux  qui  le  veulent  dire 

Que  Reward,  dont  la  muse  a  contents  Ies  rots, 

Soit  moiiu  que  le  Bartas,  ct  qu'il  ait  pas  sa  you, 

Rendu  ce  te moignage  ennemi  de  sa  lyre. 

lis  on  menti,  D'Aurat.  si  bas  je  ne  respire, 

Je  scai  trap  qui  je  suis,  et  mille  et  mille  fois, 

Mille  et  mille  tourmens  plutot  je  suffrirois, 

Qu'un  aveu  si  contraire  an  nom  que  je  desire: 

Its  on  menti,  D'Aurat,  e'est  une  invention 

Qui  part,  a  mon  avis,  de  trop  d' ambition. 

J'aurois  menti  moimeme  en  le  faisant  parottre  ; 

Francois  en  rougkoit,  et  Ies  neuf  belles  sosurs, 

Qui  tremperent  mes  vers  dans  leur  graves  douceurs, 

Tour  un  dc  leur  enfana  ae  mc  voudroieut  conuoitre.— Rkv. 
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mature  glories ;  before  the  escutcheon  upon  bis  tomb  was  tarnished, 
Du  Bartas's  fame  had  passed  away:  he  shared  the  fate  of  all  those 
who  mount  on  waxen  wings :  his  faults  were  exaggerated,  his  ab- 
surdities remembered,  and  his  merits  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Let  us, 
however,  do  justice  to  A  man  of  shining  talents  and  distinguished  virtue* 
Thuanus,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  tells  us  that  from  his  youth  he  was 
bred  up  in  arms,  remote  from  the  society  of  learned  men,  and  of  those 
who  might  have  taught  him  to  detect  and  correct  his  own  faults ;  that  he 
knew  and  lamented  the  deficiencies  which  want  of  proper  intellectual  culture 
must  have  occasioned  in  his  writings,  and  he  ever  thought  modestly  of 
himself.  Du  Bartas  had  been  ambassador  in  Scotland,  and  James,  who 
vainly  tempted  him  to  remain  in  his  court,  had  translated  some  of  his  works 
himself,  perhaps  not  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  for  Hudson  tells  us  that 
he  maintained  •  that  the  lofty  phrase,  the  grave  inditement,  the  facnnd  terms, 
of  the  French  Sallust  could  not  be  followed  nor  sufficiently  expressed  in  our 
rude  and  unpolished  English  language/  Hudson  ventured  to  reply  1  that 
it  was  nothing  impossible  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  same  great  poof, 
and  to  translate  his  verse  (wliich  nevertheless  is  of  itself  exquisite)  suc- 
cinctly and  sensibly  in  our  owu  vulgar  speech.'  Upon  this  the  king 
ordered  him  to  try  his  skill  upon  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  and  corrected  the 
version  with  his  own  hand.  Long  and  ill-planned  as  it  is,  and  full  of  all 
imaginable  faults,  there  is  yet  a  liveliness  in  the  manner  which  keeps  at- 
tention wakeful,  and  leads  ou  the  reader  from  page  to  page,"  &c*  Syl- 
vester ""was  admirably  qualified  for  his  task :  no  writer  ever  ventured 
to  mould  the  language  more  freely  to  his  will,  coining  words,  when  he  did 
not  find  them  ready  minted  for  his  use,  introducing  new  compounds,  good 
or  bad,  with  equal  hardiness,  and  surprising  the  reader  in  the  middle  of 
his  lines  with  a  clash  of  rhymes,  of  which  the  effect  is  always  odd,  and 
sometimes  fortunate.  Without  taste,  judgment,  or  genius,  he  was  a 
wonderful  rhyming  machine ;  he  poured  out  his  verses  with  force  as  well 
as  fluency ;  there  was  a  fullness  in  them  and  a  swell  which  sometimes 
covered  the  want  of  thought,  and  always  made  the  thought,  whatever  it 
was,  pass  for  its  full  value.  Above  all,  there  was  a  sweetness  in  the  genial 
flow  which  deservedly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  silver-tongued 
Sylvester*  Milton,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  a  careful  reader  of  this 
neglected  author,  whose  works  ought  certainly  to  be  included  in  a  general 
collection  of  the  English  poets.  From  his  time,  and  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  his  success,  the  heroic  couplet  generally  superseded  every 
other  metre  for  works  of  length.  We  find  it  used  by  Sandys,  Browne, 
May,  Chamberlain,  Wither,  Quarles,  and  Cowley,"  &c. 

In  the  year  1800,  an  old  friend  of  ours,  the  Reverend  Charles  Dunster, 
Rector  of  Petworth,  published  a  small  volume,  called  "  Milton's  Early 
Reading,  and  the  prima  stamina  of  Paradise  Lost;"  his  object  being  to 
shew  that  Milton  was  indebted  to  Sylvester  for  his  poetical  expressions, 
figures,  and  images.  The  volume  is  curious,  and  of  Milton's  attention  to 
Sylvester  no  reasonable  doubt  can  bo  entertained,  f 


*  Mr.  Southey  is  among  the  many  who  confess  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  see 
the  original  poem  of  Du  Bartas,  and  he  can  only  speak  after  the  French  critics.  An 
old  French  book  ia  difficult  to  acquire,  for  the  French  booksellers  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  search  for  what  they  do  not  possess ;  but  it  is  not  rare  in  England. — Rev. 

t  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  was  printed  by  Humfrey 
Lownes  on  Brtad  Street  Hill,  at  the  very  time  that  Milton  was  actually  living  with 
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We  will  give  a  small  specimen  of  these  imitations  from  the  large 
number  produced  by  Mr.  Dunster ;  but  sufficient,  we  think,  to  prove  with 
-what  attention  Milton,  in  his  youthful  days,  had  studied  the  language 
of  the  older  poet,  so  that  he  appeared  to  have  composed  his  early  poems 
with  Sylvester's  volume  opened  before  him.* 

Psalm  exxxvi.  v.  45. 

Milton.  The  ruddy  waves  he  cleft  in  twain, 
Of  the  Bryihraan  main. 

Sylvester.  His  dreadful  voice  to  save  his  ancient  sheep 
Did  cleave  the  bottom  of  th'  Brythra>an  deep, 
Where  the  Erythraean  ruddy  billows  roar. 

Psalm  exxxvi.  v.  53. 

M.  But  full  soon  they  did  devour 
The  tawny  king  with  all  his  power. 

S.    But,  contrary,  the  Red  Sea  did  devour 

The  barbarous  tyrant,  with  his  mighty  power. 

Vacation  Exercise,  93. 

M.  Trent,  who  spreads 

His  thirty  amis  along  the  indented  meads. 

8.   Silver  Medway,  which  doth  deep  indent 
The  flowery  meadows  of  my  native  Kent. 

Vales,  with  hundred  brooks  indented. 

his  father  in  Bread  Street.  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Punster's  Considerations  on 
Milton's  Early  Reading.  On  the  situation  of  Milton's  House,  the  Spread  Eagle  iu 
Bread  Street,  and  the  house  of  the  Printer  Lownes,  the  Star  on  Bread  Street  Hill,  p. 
'.'20.    A.  Wood  mentions  particularly  that  Milton's  house  was  burned. — Rev. 

*  On  Sylvester,  see  Ellis's  Specimens,  ii.  p.  330  ;  Ritson's  Bibliographia  Poetarum,  p. 
355;  Phi  lips'  sTheatrum  Poetarum,  p.  277  ;  Brydges's  Restitute,  vol.  t.p.37,  vol-iii.p.  5; 
Censura  Literaria,ii.  p. 241 ;  Headley's  Specimens,  ii.  134;  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
i.p.  143. . .  Ben  Jonson  thought  •*  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas  not  well  done,  and 
that  he  wrote  his  verses  before  he  understood  to  compose."  Drummond  thought  his 
translationof  Judith  and  Battle  of  Ivry  excellent;  though  he  allows  him  not  to  be  happy 
in  his  inventions,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Tobacco  Battered  and  Epitaph*.  Drake,  in  his 
Shakspere  and  his  Times,  says  that  Sylvester's  translation  was  begun  in  1590,  and  com- 
pleted in  1605 ;  six  editions,  three  in  quarto,  and  three  in  folio  ;  the  last  in  1641.  See 
also  Drake's  Literary  Hoars,  iii.  No.  49,  50,  51,  "  His  version  was  popular  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century,  as  may  be  seen  by  J  orison's  Epigram  to  him."  On  Sylves- 
ter's thefts  from  Spenser,  sec  Todd's  edition  of  Spenser,  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  Plot,  in  his 
Staffordshire,  p.  57,  says, — "The  poet  Sylvester,  who  lived  long  at  Lam  bourn,  in  a 
house  near  of  Mr.  Hippesley's,  in  quality  ofa  steward  to  the  ancient  family  of  Essexes, 
who  for  many  generations  flourished  there."  See  an  anecdote  of  the  son  of  Sylvester 
in  a  scarce  volume  called  "  Gee's  Foot  out  of  the  Snare."  There  was  a  translation  of 
part  of  Du  Bartas  by  another  hand,  "The  Third  Day's  Creation,  by  that  most  excellent, 
learned,  and  divine  poet  Du  Bartas  ;  done  verse  by  verse  out  of  the  original!  French  by 
Thomas  Winter,  Master  of  Arts,  1604,"  4 to.  In  the  preceding  year  the  translator 
published,  "  The  Second  Dayc  of  the  First  Week  of  Du  Bartas,"  which  is  noticed  by 
Antony  Wood ;  but  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Bliss  had  ever  seen  the  piece.  (See  Ath.  Ox.  i. 
744,  4to.)  It  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  of  whose  gracious  acceptance  he  the  rather 
assures  himself,  44  remembering  your  graceful  embracing  of  my  former  essay  of  this 
verie  nature,  coming  but  accidentally  into  your  hands."  Four  sonnets  are  added  by 
the  author,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  Sir  George  Somers,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  Dr. 
James.  There  is  a  curious  piece  mentioned  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  iv.  220, 
44  The  Miracle  of  the  Peace  in  France,  by  the  Ghost  of  Du  Bartas,  translated  by  J. 
Sylvester ;"  and  we  may  mention  that  a  poem  called  44  The  Trophies  of  the  Life  and 
Tragedy  of  the  Death  of  that  Virtuous  and  Victorious  Prince,  Henry  the  Great,  trans- 
lated by  J.  Sylvester,"  consisting  of  twenty-nine  pages,  is  appended  to  4<  Mathieu's 
Heroyk  Life  and  Deplorable  Death  of  tiie  most  Christian  King  Henry  IV.,  translated 
by  Grimeston,  4to,  1612."— R«v. 
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The  word  "  indent,"  as  applied  to  the  course  of  a  river,  being  very 
unusual. 

Penseroso,  v.  6. 

M.  And  fancies  formed  which  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  moats  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likeat  hovering  dreams,  &c. 

S.    Fantastic  swarms  of  dreams  there  hovered, 
Green,  red  and  yellow,  tawny,  black  and  bine  ; 
They  make  no  noise,  but  right  resemble  may 
Th'unnumbered  moats  that  in  the  sunbeams  play. 

Comus,  v.  636. 

M.  And  yet  more  medicinal  is  it  than  moly, 
Which  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 

S.    Or  else  the  rich  fruit  of  the  garden  rare, 
Or  pretious  moly,  which  Jove's  pursuivant, 
Wing-footed  Hermes,  brought  to  th'  Ithacan. 

Lycidas,  v.  136. 

M.   Where  the  mild  whispers  use. 

Mr.  Dunster  says,  "  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  *  ttse,'  pre- 
cisely in  this  sense,  any  where  but  in  Sylvester  ;  where  Urania  is  repre- 
sented as  exciting  Du  Bartas  to  the  study  of  Heaven-bom  poesy." 

S.    Dive  day  and  night  in  the  Castalian  fount ; 

Dwell  upon  Homer  and  the  Mantuan  muse ; 
Climb  day  and  night  the  doable-topped  mount, 
Where  the  Pierian  learned  maidens  use. 

Sonnet  to  Sir  Henry  Vane 

J/.  Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old. 
S.    Isaac,  in  years  young,  but  in  wisdom  grown. 

his 


M.  Thousands  at  his  bidding  stand, 

And  pott  o'er  land  and  ocean  without 

S.   The  ministry  of  angels  shall  be  here, 

But  these  quick  pott*  with  ready  expedition 
Try  to  accomplish  their  divine  commission. 

We  extract  as  the  last  specimen  a  longer  passage  from  the  Vacation 
Exercise,  written  when  Milton  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  it 
might  be  reasonably  asked  if  these  were  the  original  ideas  of  so  young  a 
mind : — 

M.  Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  choose, 
Thy  service  in  some  graver  subject  use, 
Such  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar, 
Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heaven's  door 
Look  in,  and  see  the  blissful  deity, 
How  he,  before  the  thundrous  throne,  doth  lie, 
List'ning  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 
To  th'  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 
Immortal  nectar  to  her  kingly  sire. 
Then,  passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire, 
And  misty  regions  of  rude  air  next  under, 
And  hills  of  snow  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder, 
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May  tell  at  length  bow  green-eyed  Neptune  rave* 
In  the  air  defiance,  mustering  all  his  waves } 
Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass 
When  beldam  Nature  in  her  cradle  was. 

Let  the  following  menial  excursion  into  the  elementary  and  celestial 
regions  of  the  sacred  poet  be  compared  with  the  above  : — 

S.   And  though  oar  soul  live  as  imprisoned  here 
In  our  frail  flesh,  and  buried,  as  it  were, 
Id  a  dark  tomb,  yet  at  one  flight  she  flies 
From  Calpe  to  I  mans,  from  th'  earth  to  skies, 
Much  swifter  than  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
Which  in  a  day  about  the  world  doth  run ; 
For  sometimes,  leaving  these  base  slimy  heaps, 
With  cheerful  spring  above  the  clouds  she  leaps, 
Glides  through  the  air,  and  there  she  learns  to  know 
The  original  of  wind,  and  air,  and  snow, 
Of  lightning,  thunder,  blazing  stars,  and  storms, 
Of  rain,  and  ice,  and  strange  exhaled  forms. 
By  the  air's  steep  steps  she  boldly  climbs  aloft 
To  the  world's  chambers.    Heaven  she  visits  oft, 
Stage  after  stage ;  she  marketh  all  the  spheres. 
And  all  th'  harmonious  various  course  of  theirs. 
With  sure  ascent,  and  certain  compasses, 
She  counts  the  stars,  and  metes  their  distances 
And  different  paces  ;  and,  as  if  she  found 
No  object  fair  enough  in  all  this  round, 
She  mounts  above  the  world's  extremest  wall, 
Far,  far  beyond  all  things  corporeal, 
Where  she  beholds  her  Maker,  face  to  face, 
His  frowns  of  justice  and  his  smiles  of  grace; 
The  faithful  God,  the  chaste  and  sober  port, 
And  sacred  pomp  of  the  celestial  court. — P.  133. 

Milton,  as  has  been  observed,  has  in  fact  compressed  Du  Bartas's 
description,  only  reversing  the  order  of  it,  and  heathenising,  with  some 
fine  classical  touches,  the  OAu/iirta  Sahara  of  his  predecessor. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Sylvester  was  a  poet  whose  work,  in 
many  parts  and  passages,  was  well  worthy  of  Milton's  attention  and 
respect.*  Poets  of  his  age  are  at  all  times  making  strange  deviations  from 
the  rules  of  taste,  and  offending  the  judgment  and  feeling ;  but  they  must 


*  In  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas  he  has  inserted  many  passages  of  his  own, 
chiefly  relating  to  persons  or  events  in  England.  This,  we  believe,  has  not  been  pre- 
viously noticed ;  for  who  now  reads  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  ?  But  we,  who  have  long 
found  that  the  only  source  of  happtnesa,  or  rather  content,  is  employment,  have,  like 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Dunster,  read  this  long  poem— this  Song  of  the  Two  Nightingales — 
with  attention,  and  even  with  pleasure  ;  and  we  will  note  down  the  passages  where  the 
interpolations  occur  in  the  4th  edition  of  1611  :  — 

P.  2.  The  Translator  craving  Aide. 

P.  48.  Warning  to  England. 

P.  62.  Mention  of  some  English  Rivers, — 

Our  silver  Medway,  which  doth  deep  indent 
The  flowrie  medows  of  my  native  Kent, 
Still  sadly  weeping,  under  Penshurst  walls, 
The  Arcadian  cygnets'  bleeding  funerals,  8cc. 

P.  69.  Praise  of  "  Little  Lambs-bourn."  This  was  the  House  of  the  Essexes, 
referred  to  by  Plot.  William  Essex,  of  Lamborn,  esquire,  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Harcourt,  of  Stanton  Har court,  Baron  of  Ellen  Hall;  v.  p. 
G54. 

P.  75.  Praise  of  the  sun-loving  Lotus,  (introduced  among  the  flowers  mentioned  by 
Du  Bartas,)  with  praise  of  14  Sacred  Eliza." 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI.  2  Y 
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be  judged  by  their  best  passages,  their  highest  achievements,  and  then 
there  will  be  found  much  to  praise  and  to  approve.  We  take  the  following 
lines  from  the  Creation  of  Eve  as  a  proof  of  our  assertion : — 

And  thereof  made  the  mother  of  mankind. 
Graving  so  Kvely  on  the  living  bone 
All  Adam's  beauties,  that  but  hardly  one 
Conld  have  the  lover  from  hi*  love  descried, 
Or  known  the  bridegroom  from  hi*  gentle  bride, 
Saving  that  she  had  a  more  smiling  eye, 
A  smoother  chin,  a  cheek  of  purer  dye, 
A  fainter  voice,  a  more  enticing  face, 
A  deeper  tress,  a  more  dclightiug  grace. 

THE  SITS  OF  PARADISE. 

Yet,  over-curious,  question  not  the  site 
Where  God  did  plant  this  garden  of  delight ; 
Whether  beneath  the  equinoctial  line, 
Or  on  a  mountain  near  Latona's  shrine, 
Nigh  Habylon,  or  in  the  radiant  East! 
Humbly  content  thee,  that  thou  know'st,  at  least. 
That  that  rare,  plenteous,  pleasant,  happy  thing, 
Whereof  the  Almighty  made  our  grandsire  king. 
Was  a  choice  soil,  through  which  did  roaring  glide 
Swift  Gibon,  Pishoo,  and  rich  Tigris'  tide, 
With  that  fair  stream  whose  silver  waves  do  kiss 
The  monarch  towns  of  proud  Semiramis. 

THE  DECAY. 

Ye  honey-dropping  hill*  we  erst  frequented, 

Ye  milk -full  vales  with  hundred  brooks  indented,— 


P.  85. 

P.  87.  Praise  of  a  Country  Life,  with 
mention  of  Places  and  Praise  of  King 
James,  ending  the  Book. 

P.  92. 

P.  100*  Anecdote  of  Himself  and  his 
Merchant  Ship,  by  way  of  Simile. 

P.  107.  An  honourable  and  hardy 
Garter  Knight,  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Lteliw  in  Eliza's  days. 

P.  118.  English  Travellers  longing  for 
home. 

P.  139. 

P.  146. 

P.  161. 

P.  216. 


Praise  of  (Egle  (Essex). 
War  of  the  Roses. 
Praise  of  the  River  Kennet. 
Prayer  for  Assistance,  with 
Praise  of  the  Poet  S.  Daniel. 
P.  224.  Picture  of  London. 
P.  252.  Simile,  Defeat  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  not  made  any  extracts  from  these  passages,  however  curious  some  of  them 
are ;  firstly,  because  they  would  have  extended  our  notes  to  an  immoderate  length  ; 
and  secondly,  because  we  intend  to  bring  them  together  in  a  rttrotpectw*  review  very 
shortly.  Du  Bartas  is  constantly  quoted  in  Swan's  Speculum  Mundi,  4to.  1643, 
he  is  called  "  that  Nightingale  of  Prance ;"  and  the  same  epithet  is  given  to  his 
lator.    See  Nicolls's  Vertue's  Encomium,  4to.  p.  3  : — 


P.  255.  Mention  of 
Translation  of  Poems  of  Du  Bartas. 
P.  277.  Praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

P.  333. 

P.  352.  London  described. 

P.  355.  "  Praise  of  England,"  a  long 
interpolation  of  more  than  a  hundred  linesw 

P.  412.  Simile  of  the  Avon  at  Bath. 

P.  478.  Praise  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

P.  487.  Hare  Hunting  on  Lam  bora's 
Downs. 

P.  509.  Execration  of  the  Popish  Powder 
Plot  (a  long  interpolation). 

P.  548.  Prayer  for  England,  afflicted 
with  the  Plague,  of  above  sixty  lines. 
P.  626.  On  Turn-coats  and  Traitors. 
P.  651.  Prayer  for  God's  Kingdom  to 
come.  This  ends  the  poem,  being  the  4  th 
day  of  the  4th  Book  of  the  2nd  We  " 


Beneath  the  shadow  of  your  favour's  wing 
'  &il9Ui*r  Kighiingale  doth  sing. 


Among  the  Poems  of  Aaron  Hill,  vol.  iv.  p.  133—147,  may  be 
to  the  Writer,  from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas also  "  An  Ode  to 
French  of  Du  Bartas."— Rbv. 


"The  Muse 
from  the 
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Delicious  gardens  of  dear  Israel  I 
Hills  !  gardens  !  vales  !  wc  bid  you  all  farewell. 
Turn,  therefore,  turn  your  bloody  blades  on  me, 
But  let  these  harmless  little  ones  go  free. 
O  I  stain  not  with  the  blood  of  innocents 
Th*  immortal  trophies  of  your  great  attents. 
So  ever  may  the  Riphean  mountains  quake 
Under  your  feet ;  so  ever  may  you  make 
South,  east,  and  west  your  own  ;  on  every  coast 
So  may  victorious  march  your  glorious  host ! 


Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

Mr.  Carv's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  are  designed  as  a  continuation 
of  Johnson  s  Lives  ;  they  reach  from  Johnson  himself,  with  whose  life  the 
work  commences,  and  go  down  to  Kirke  White,  who  died  in  1806.  They 
include  the  names  of  seventeen  poets,  of  whom  a  few  are  illustrious, 
and  the  remainder  are  still  held  in  respect  by  those  who  read  English 
poetry  with  a  deeper  purpose  than  the  mere  amusement  of  the  hour. 
The  biographical  notices  are  sufficiently  copious,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  reader  would  feci  inclined  to  differ  from  the  critical  judgment  that 
Mr.  Cary  has  passed  on  their  works.  We  have  reserved  some  of  the 
greater  names  for  separate  notices,  and  in  our  present  number  merely 
intend  to  add  a  few  memoranda  to  the  shorter  lives.  We  are  rather  un- 
willing to  bring  our  own  writing  in  juxta-position  with  that  of  Mr.  Cary,* 
whose  taste  in  composition  we  have  always  thought  very  finished  and 
correct,  and  formed  on  the  best  models  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
languages :  but  there  is  we  think  little  to  be  now  added  in  the  way  of 
criticism  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  our  poets :  their  works  have  long  been 
before  the  public,  and  been  weighed  in  the  impartial  balance  of  time : 
commentaries  on  them,  of  great  merit  and  rich  with  the  reflection  of  a  dis- 
criminating taste  and  original  genius,  have  not  been  wanting ;  but  there  is 
no  biography  the  outline  of  which  will  not  occasionally  open  to  receive  the 
addition  of  fresh  materials,  and  we  can  scarcely  know  too  much  of  those 
whom  we  admire. 

To  Mr.  Cary's  account  of  Smollett  we  have  nothing  of  consequence 
to  add.    Mr.  Pinkerton  says  (see  his  Maitland  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  exxxviii), 

That  his  tragedy  of  the  « Regicide'  is  poor,  though  superior  to  some 
pieces  Mr.  Garrick  brought  out  with  applause."  On  his  ode  called  the 
"  Tears  of  Caledonia,"  see  Scott's  Lives  of  the  Novelists,  (vol.  i.  p. 
124),  who  mentions  the  manner  in  which  this  effusion  was  poured  forth  : — 
**  Some  gentlemen  were  amusing  themselves  before  supper  with  a  game  at 
cards,  while  Smollett,  not  choosing  to  play,  sate  down  to  write.  One  of  the 
company  observing  his  earnestness,  and  supposing  he  was  writing  verses, 
asked  if  it  was  not  so.  He  accordingly  read  them  the  first  sketch  of  his 
Tears  of  Scotland,  consisting  only  of  six  stanzas  ;  and  on  their  remarking 
that  the  termination  of  the  poem,  being  too  strongly  expressed,  might  give 
offence  to  persons  whose  political  opinions  were  different,  he  sat  down, 
without  reply,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  indignation,  subjoined  the  con- 
cluding stanza : — 

*  It  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task  for  a  writer  to  form  an  impartial  estimate 
of  his  own  style,  especially  if  he  delights  in  what  is  called  "  fine  writing."  When 
George  Hawkins,  the  bookseller,  objected  to  some  rather  violent  phrases  and  out- 
landish expressions  in  Walter  Harte's  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  used  to  say  '«  George, 
that  is  what  we  call  writing."— Rbv. 
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While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpair'd  remembrance  reisjns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat. 
Yes,  spite  of  thine  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathising  verse  thall  flow, 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  counsel*  torn,  etc. 

On  Smollett's  alleged  duplicity  to  Wilkes,  see  Wilkes's  Correspondence, 
toI.  i.  p.  50 ;  Smollett's  Letter,  28  March  1762 ;  and  the  Briton,  Jan. 
1763. 

Of  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Regicide"  the  Monthly  Review,  1749,  p.  72, 
says,  "  As  to  the  merit  of  the  play  we  shall  not  affront  the  author  so  much 
as  to  compare  it  with  any  of  the  wretched  pieces  which  the  Judicious 
managers  preferred  to  it.  The  diction  is  everywhere  animated,  nervous, 
and  pathetic  The  character  of  the  virtuous,  brave,  and  gentle  Dunbar 
is  finely  contrasted  to  that  of  the  headstrong,  fierce,  ambitious  Stuart. 
Eleonora  esteemed  most  the  first,  not  loving  the  latter;  and,  distracted 
between  her  passion  and  duty,  is  a  character  both  natural  and  well  touched. 
We  shall  say  no  more  here  of  it  than  that  we  think  it  no  hazarded  judg- 
ment to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  theatrical  pieces  that  has  appeared 
these  many  years." 

A  short  notice  is  given  by  Mr.  Cary  of  Thomas  Warton,  the  father 
of  the  two  learned  brothers,  and  Poetry  Professor  at  Oxford.  He  mentions 
*«  that  a  volume  of  his  poems  was,  soon  after  his  death,  printed  by  sub- 
scription, by  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  with  two  elegiac  poems  to  his  memory, 
one  by  the  editor,  and  the  other  by  his  daughter.  The  latter  of  these 
tributes  is  termed  by  Mr.  Crowe,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  eloquent  Crewian  ora- 
tions,— **  Ode  tencra,  simplex,  venusta."  In  another  place  he  adds,  "  That 
his  poems,  of  which  I  had  once  a  cursory  view,  appeared  to  me  to  merit 
more  notice  than  they  have  obtained  ;  and  that  his  version  of  Fracastorio  s 
pathetic  lamentation  on  the  death  of  his  two  sons  particularly  engaged  my 
attention.  4  Sua  vis  adeo  poeta  ac  doctus '  is  the  testimony  borne  to  him 
by  one  (Mr.  Crowe)  who  will  himself  have  higher  claims  of  the  same  kind 
on  posterity."  This  volume  was  printed  in  1748,  with  a  large  and  respect- 
able body  of  subscribers,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Craven.  This 
elder  Warton  has  certainly  as  just  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  collected 
English  poets,  as  several  who  seem  to  be  permanently  placed  there.  Mr. 
Cary  has  praised  his  translation  from  Fracas torio  ;  and  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing little  poem,  for  the  clearness  and  sweetness  of  its  expression,  as 
worthy  of  attention  i— 

AN  AMERICAN  LOVE  ODE. 

Taken  from  the  second  volume  of  Montaigne's  Essays. 


i. 

8tay,  stay,  thou  lovely,  fearful  snake, 
Nor  hide  thee  in  yon  darksome  brake, 
Bat  let  me  oft  thy  charms  review, 
Thy  glittering  scales,  and  golden  hoe  ; 
From  these  a  chaplet  shall  be  wore 
To  grace  the  youth  I  dearest  love. 


it. 

Then,  ngea  hence,  when  thon  no  more 
Shalt  creep  along  the  sonny  shore, 
Thy  copy'd  beauties  shall  be  seen ; 
Thy  red  and  azure,  mix'd  with  green, 
In  mimic  folds  thou  shalt  display  ; 
Stay,  lovely,  fearful,  adder,  stay.# 


*  At  p.  180  is  an  ode  in  blank  verse  to  Taste,  like  Collins's  Ode  to  Evening,  and 
which,  perhaps,  suggested  the  metre  to  him  ;  aud  at  p.  16  is  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the 
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Warton's  talcnta  and  character  did  not,  however,  shield  him  from  the 
stings  of  the  Oxford  Satirist ;  for  Amherst,  in  the  Terravfilius,  lets  off 
several  squibs  and  crackers  at  him.  See  the  paper  No.  xxv.  on  the 
Poetical  Club  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  appointed  President,  after  a  warm 
contest  with  Mr.  Rich*  To  this  and  the  next  number,  xxvu,  the  authors 
of  the  Rolliad  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  their  wit  and  humour ;  the 
Terrar-Jilius  was  their  prototype. 

In  the  paper  No.  x.  his  attack  is  more  coarse  and  violent.  He  gays,— 
"  Among  ail  the  crowd  of  Oxford  Professors,  I  cannot  help  distinguish- 
ing their  Po— -t — 1  Professor,  squinting  Tom  of  Maudlin,  who  had  lately 
that  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  university,  at 
the  intercession  and  upon  the  earnest  request  of  a  great  number  of  cele- 
brated toasts,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  capacities. 
What  invisible  charms  this  reverend  rhymester  may  have  to  recommend  him 
so  unusually  to  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies,  God  and  they  only  know : 
for  visible  ones  I  am  sure  he  has  none.  I  wish  after  all  that  they  have 
not  made  a  rod  for  themselves,  if  what  I  am  informed  of  be  true,  viz. 
that  this  dignified  bard  has  ungratefully  turned  the  vast  torrent  of  his  wit 
against  his  makers,  and  severely  lampooned  those  who  fixed  the  immortal 
laurel  wreath  on  his  brows.  All  the  productions  I  have  seen  of  his  (except 
a  few  dull  verses  in  print,  not  worth  mentioning)  are— 

1.  The  Hanover  Turnip,  to  the  tune  of 

'  And  a  roving  we  will  go,  we'll  go,'  &c. 

2.  Verses  upon  the  Chevalier's  picture. 

3.  Verses  upon  the  death  of  the  young  Prince. 

All  which  I  designed  to  communicate  to  the  world,  as  a  specimen  in 
what  a  flourishing  state  the  divine  art  of  poesy  is  at  present  in  Oxford ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  decline  it,  the  several  elaborate  pieces  being  as  impu- 
dent as  they  are  ignorant,  and  as  plentifully  fraught  with  rank,  vencmous 
treason,  as  they  are  with  dullness  and  impotence.  To  publish  them  would 
be  to  throw  filth  and  ordure  into  the  face  of  the  government.  What  Tom 
Brown  said  to  another  Tom,  who  had  ten  times  more  wit  and  sense  than 
our  Maudlin  Tom,  comes  into  my  head  whenever  I  think  of  him  : — 

1  You  write  Pindaricks,  and  be  d— d: 
Write  Epigrams  for  Cutler*/  &c 

Nay,  even  that  Grub-street  province  is  above  his  reach ;  I  know  nothing 

he  is  fit  for  but  Billingsgate  sermons  and  inscriptions  for  walls,"  &c  In 

Nos.  xv.  and  xvi.  there  is  another  violent  attack  on  him  for  a  sermon 

preached  on  the  29th  May,  with  the  motto,  "  Hie  putat  esse  Dcos  et  peje- 

rat."    And  in  his  poem  called  Oculus  Britannia?,  p.  48,  he  joins  him 

with  Trapp  as  a  poet, 

Egregious  wits  and  critics  both  sublime, 
Whose  kindred  talents  so  exactly  chime, 


Love  of  Pleasure,  the  first  line  of  which  was,  perhaps,  iti  Johnson's  memory  when  he 
commenced  his  Translation  of  Juvenal,  with 

Let  Observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 

Warton's  liuc  is,— 

AH  human  race,  from  China  to  Peru, 

Pleasure,  howe'er  disguised  by  art,  pursue. — Rav. 
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That  hard  it  is  to  say,  in  verse  or  prose, 

Which  happy  genius  most  divinely  flows, 

In  this  alone  the  former  does  excel, 

That  Trapp  write*  most,  but  Warton  writes  as  well. 

The  above  is  a  fuller  account  of  this  writer  than  has  yet  been  given,  and 
we  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Gray  was  led  by  the 
example  of  Warton  (the  father)  to  write  his  Runic  odes ;  for  he  has  se- 
lected the  same  subject,  and  used  the  same  metre. 

His  "  Verses  written  after  seeing  Windsor  Castle,"  are  not  only  pleasing 
in  themselves,  but  perhaps  suggested  the  sonnet  which  his  son  Thomas  War- 
ton  wrote  on  a  similar  subject,  "  From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,"  Ac 

From  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  halls. 

Where  Edward's  chiefs  start  from  the  glowing  walls, 

To  my  low  cot,  from  ivory  beds  of  state, 

Pleased  to  return,  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  corn,  of  heath,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens ; 

Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hill. 

Or  mufmnrs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill, 

Now  haunts  old  hollow'd  oaks,  deserted  cells, 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale- lily's  silver  bells, 

Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  green-bouse  bowers, 

And  tantes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron  flowers, 

At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb, 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home* 

Mr.  Cary's  account  of  Armstrong  is  on  the  whole  just,  certainly  not 
over-estimating  either  his  talents  or  productions.  Of  his  "  Economy 
of  Love,"  he  speaks  in  the  indignant  language  of  the  moralist,  and  the 
only  excuse  for  such  works  must  be  found  in  the  impetuous  spirits  and 
thoughtless  and  unguarded  temper  of  youth.  It  has  been  however  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  but  of  the  history  or  merit  of  the  unnecessary  labour  we 
are  quite  ignorant. \  He  had  in  1744  published  his  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,  a  didactic  poem,  that  soon  made  its  way  to  notice,  and  which,  by 
the  judiciousness  of  the  precepts,  might  have  tended  to  raise  some  opinion 
of  his  medical  skill.    Mr.  Cary's  judgment  of  this  work  is  thus  given. 


"His  Art  of  Preserving  Health  is  the 
only  production  by  which  he  is  likely  to 
be  remembered.  The  theme  which  he  has 
chosen  is  one,  in  which  no  men  who  lives 
long  does  not  at  some  time  or  other  feel 
an  interest,  and  he  has  bandied  it  with 
considerable  skill.  In  the  first  book,  on 
'•air,"  he  baa  interwoven  very  pleasing 
descriptions,  both  of  particular  pkces  and 


of  situations  in  general,  with  reference  to 
the  effects  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
on  health.  The  second,  which  treats  of 
diet,  is  necessarily  less  attractive,  as  the 
topic  is  leu  susceptible  of  ornament ;  vet, 
in  speaking  of  water,  he  has  contrived  to 
embellish  it  with  some  lines,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  poem. 


*  Mr.  Cary  has  praised  Miss  Jane  Warton 's  verses  to  her  father's  memory,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  an  ode  on  the  same  subject  by  Joseph  Warton,  but  we 
cannot  understand  the  commencing  lines — 

Accept,  O  sacred  shade,  this  artless  verse, 
And  kindly,  O  ye  mourning  friends,  forbear, 
To  dear  dudaining  from  his  decent  hearse, 
All  I  can  give  except  the  tender  tear,  &c. — Rev. 

f  The  title  is  "  L'Economia  dell'  Amore,  trad.  dalP  Abate  Luigi  Delli  da  Resole."' 
Lond.  1755,  4to.    Mr.  Thomas  Uollia  in  his  copy  wrote  an  interesting  note  on  the 
printing  of  the  Italian  translation,  prefixed  to  which  was  a  drawing  by  B.  Rossi,  which 
we  believe  was  intended  to  be  engraved  as  a  frontispiece,  bat  left  unexecuted  oa 
account  of  the  expense.— Rs v. 
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'  Now  come,  ye  naiads,  to  the  fountains  lead ; 
Now  let  me  wander  thro'  your  gelid  reign : 
I  burn  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  wilds 
By  mortals  else  untrod.    I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thund'ring  o'er  the  ruin'd  cliffs. 
With  holy  reverence  I  approach  the  rocks 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient  song. 
Here  from  the  desert,  down  the  rumbling  steep, 
First  springs  the  Nile :  here  burnt*  the  sounding  Po, 
In  angry  waves :  Euphrates  hence  devolves 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  East : 
And  there,  in  gothic  solitude  reclin'd. 
The  cheerless  Tanais  pours  his  hoary  urn. 
What  solemn  twilight !  what  stupendous  shades 
Enwrap  these  infant  floods  !  Through  ev'ry  < 
A  sacred  horror  thrills,  a  pleasing  fear 
Glides  o'er  my  frame  ;  the  forest  deepens 
And  more  gigantic  still  th'  impending  trees 
Stretch  their  extravagant  arms  athwart  the  gloom. 
Are  these  the  confines  of  another  world  ? 
A  land  of  genii  ?  Say,  beyond  these  wilds 
regions  ?  if  indeed  beyond 

to  fill  the  imagination  than  the  corresponding 


Say  then  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs,  &c-^771. 
Yet  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  some  verses  in  a  Latin  poem,  by  a  writer  who  is  now 


Quippe  sub  immensis  terra  penetralibus  altse 
Hiscunt  in  vastum  tenebra  :  magnarum  ibi  princeps 
Labitur  undarum  ocean ua,  quo  patre  liquoris 
Omnigeni  laticea  et  mollis  lentor  aquaii 
Profluxere,  nova  nantes  restate  superne 
Aerii  rores  nebularum,  et  liquidus  imber. 
Pama  est  perpetuos  illinc  se  erumpere  fontes, 
Florigerum  Ladona,  et  lubrica  vitra  Selemni, 
Crathidaque^  imbriferamque  Lycoeis  vallibua  Hagno, 
*»,et" 


Illinc  et  rapido 

m  t 

"In  the  third  book  he  once  more  sembles  most  in  the  turn  of  the  expression* 

breathes  freely,  and  in  recounting  the  although  he  has  aimed  now  and  then,  but 

various  kinds  of  exercise  by  which  the  with  an  ill-assured  and  timid  hand,  at  a 

frame  may  be  invigorated   his  Miltonic  boldness  in  the 


poetic  faculty  again  finds  room  to  play 

Joseph  Warton,  in  hit  Essay  on  Pope,  *         *  * 

has  justly  commended  the  episode  on  the       "  But  his  imitations  of  other  writers, 

Sweating  Sickness,  with  which  it  con-  however  frequent,  have  no  semblance  of 

eludes.    In  the  fourth  and  last,  on  the  study  or  labour.    They  seem  to  have  been 

Passions,  he  seems  to  have  grown  weary  of  self  suggested,  and  to  have  glided  tacitly 

his  task,  for  he  has  here  less  compression  and  insensibly  into  the  current  of  his 

and  less  dignity.    His  verse  is  much  more  thoughts.    This  is  evinced  by  the  1 

*  We  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Cary  for  his  enabling  us  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
truly  Lueretian  lines ;  and  we  must  reluctantly  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of  the 
author.  They  are,  however,  well  worthy  of  Mr.  H.  Frere;  of  whom  it  may  very 
justly  be  said,  that  his  being  the  best  writer  of  Latin  verse  in  our  days  was  only 
one  of  those  titles  to  praise,  which  his  numerous  accomplishments  and  finished  learning 
might  undoubtedly  claim. — We  hope,  however,  that  some  scholar  who  may  read  this 
note  will  favour  us  with  the  right  name  of  the  poet.— Rsv. 
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such  resemblances.  As  he  did  not  labour 
the  details  injudiciously,  so  he  had  a  clear 
conception  of  his  matter  as  a  whole.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  poem  has  that 
unity  and  just  subordination  of  parts 
which  renders  it  easy  to  be  comprehended 
at  one  view,  and  on  that  account  more 
agreeable  than  the  didactic  poems  of  his 
contemporaries,  which,  haying  detached 
passages  of  much  more  splendour,  are  yet 
wanting  in  those  recommendations.  One 
objection  to  his  subject  is,  that  it  is  least 
pleasing  at  that  period  of  life  when  poetry 
is  most  so  ;  for  it  is  not  till  the  glow  of 
youth  is  gone  by,  and  we  begin  to  feel 
the  infirmities  and  the  coldness  of  age, 


[Oct 

that  we  are  disposed  to  bestow  much  at- 
tention on  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
His  tragedy  is  worth  but  little.*  It  ap- 
pears front  his  essays  that  he  had  formed 
a  contracted  notion  of  nature  as  an  object 
of  imitation  for  the  tragic  poet ;  and  he 
has  failed  to  give  a  faithful  representation 
of  nature,  even  according  to  his  own  im- 
perfect theory.  The  two  short  epistles 
on  Benevolence  and  Taste  have  ease  and 
vigour  enough  to  shew  that  be  could,  with 
a  little  practice,  have  written  as  well  in 
the  couplet  measure  as  he  did  in  blank 
verse.  If  Armstrong  cannot  be  styled  a 
man  of  genius,  he  is  at  least  one  of  the 
tnobt  in^tMiious  of  our  vomor  po*5tfl«'' 
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We  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  criticism,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 

very  accurately  and  impartially  formed.    We  think  Armstrongs  to  be 

the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  a  didactic  poem  in  our  language,  though  we 

have  not  overlooked  the  occasional  splendour  of  Akenside.f  or  the  general 

elegance  of  Dyer.    There  arc  some  some  weak  and 

unpoetical  expressions,  as  ii.  100, — 

Resides  there  often  lurks  some  nameless,  strange, 
Peculiar  thing,"  Ac. 

And  iii.  174, — 

But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest. 

Again,  iv.  167, — 

■  the  busy  mind 

Finds  in  yourself  a  theme  to  pore  upon  ; 
It  finds  you  miserable,  or  makes  you  so, 

and  others  of  a  like  nature  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Pope,  then 
fresh  before  the  eyes  of  all  surrounding  poets,  Armstrong  in  his  Poem  of 
Taste  has  from  indolence  or  carelessness  admitted  a  rhyme  so  slovenly  and 
incorrect  as  to  offend  both  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  reader  : 


*  See  Pinkerton's  Maitland  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  czxxix.  41  Armstrong's  Tragedy  of 
the  Fond  Marriage  is  extremely  well  written,  but  far  too  melancholy.  Mad  tragedies 
ought  only  to  be  acted  in  Bedlam." — Rkv. 

f  "  Mr.  Meyrick,  a  retired  apothecary  and  surgeon  (says  Mr.  Bucke,  in  his  Life  of 
Akenside,  p.  30),  knew  Armstrong,  the  author  of  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health.  4  He 
ruined  himself,'  said  he, 4  by  that  foolish  performance  of  his, 44  the  Economy  of  Love." 
How,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !  could  he  ever  expect  that  a  woman  would  let  htm  enter 
her  house  again  after  that  ?  The  man  was  a  fool  1*  "  Mr.  Bucke  goes  on  to  say,— 
44  Akenside  and  Armstrong  published  their  principal  poems  in  the  same  year.  They 
appealed  to  the  consent  of  mankind  in  opposite  directi  ons ;  for,  if  the  poem  on  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination  is  rich  in  materials,  and  brilliant  in  imagery  and  versification, 
the  Art  of  Preserving  Health  is  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  of  style,  and  a  total 
rejection  of  ornament.  Their  success  as  poets  is  said  to  have  equally  retarded  their 
success  as  physician*.  They  associated  occasionally,  but  their  characters  never  assimi- 
lated. Akenside,  solemn  in  manner,  but  engaging  and  polite,  except  when  unwar- 
rantably put  upon,  when  he  became  irritable,  though  never  overbearing.  Armstrong 
relapsed  into  a  morbid  sensibility,  the  languid  Ustlessness  of  which  is  said  to  have 
damped  the  vigour  of  his  intellectual  efforts  to  that  degree  that  some  have  even  sup- 
posed he  sat  for  the  following  picture  in  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence, 

With  him  was  sometimes  join'd,  in  silent  walk,  Ac. 

We  may  add  that  Armstrong  is  praised  in  Cnthbert  Shaw's  satirical  poem  called  4  The 
Race,'  in  which  4  his  great  abilities,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction/ are  commended."— 
Rkv. 
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'*  For  I  would  rather  never  judge  than  wrong 
That  friend  of  all  men,  generous  Fenelon." 

We  have  now  only  to  add  a  few  notices  which  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  hereafter  may  wish  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  author  and  of  his 
writings :  quite  contented  if  our  humble  industry  should  be  of  assistance  to 
critics  of  Mr.  Cary's  talents  and  knowledge — like  the  Lampadophoroi 
of  old,  waiting  to  light  the  sons  of  genius  as  they  tread  through  the  por- 
tals of  criticism.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Nollr- 
kens  (ii.  420),  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Armstrong  were  Fuselis 
best  friends,  the  latter  of  whom  frequently  noticed  him  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Northcote  recollects  one  of  Armstrong's  paragraphs  running  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  Parry  may  learn  from  Reynolds  that  there  is  one  now 
unknown  and  unpatronised,  who  will  astonish,  terrify,  and  delight  all 
Europe."  Now,  this  very  paragraph  has  been  transferred  by  its  author 
from  the  newspapers,  and  placed  among  his  Sketches  or  Essays,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  one  headed,  "The  Influence  of  Climate  on  Genius," 
vol.  ii.  p.  236.  Sec  also  Chalmers'  Lives  of  the  British  Poets,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  518,  who  says  that  "  Fuseli  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  general  bene- 
volence of  Armstrong's  character."  For  his  unfortunate  attack  on  Wilkes, 
Churchill  lampooned  him  in  "  The  Journey,"  laying  him  as  the  last  illus- 
trious victim  on  the  bodies  of  all  the  other  living  poets  of  the  duy,  whom 
he  had  previously  mangled. 

Churchill's  satire,  in  its  coarseness  and  virulence,  disarms  itself;  and,  as 
we  read  the  following  lines,  we  feel  how  much  the  exaggeration  of  the 
writer  has  added  to  the  crime  which  he  undertakes  to  punish  and  revenge. 

Let  them  with  Armstrong  pass  the  term  of  light, 

But  not  one  hour  of  darkness.    When  the  night 

Suspends  this  mortal  coil,  when  memory  wakes, 

When,  for  our  past  misdoings,  conscience  takes 

A  deep  revenge ;  when,  by  reflection  led, 

She  draws  his  curtains,  and  looks  comfort  dead, 

Let  every  muse  be  gone.    In  vain  he  turns, 

And  tries  to  pray  for  sleep  ;  an  iEtna  burns — 

A  more  than  ./Etna — in  his  coward  breast, 

And  guilt,  with  vengeance  arm'd,  forbids  him  rest. 

Though  soft  as  plumage  from  young  Zephyr's  wing, 

His  couch  seems  hard,  and  no  relief  can  bring  ; 

Ingratitude  hath  planted  daggers  there, 

No  good  man  can  deserve,  no  brave  man  bear. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  Armstrong  was  affected  by  this  attack,  or 

whether  the  irritation  of  his  wounded  spirit  could  be  soothed  by  praise,  for 

we  find  in  a  volume  of  not  common  occurrence  a  Latin  ode  iu  his  praise, 

"  Ad  ingenium  vintm,  turn  Medicis  turn  Poeticis  Facultatibus  pra?stantem 

Joannem  Armstrong,  M.  D.  Ode ;"  as  it  would  appear,  exhorting  him  to 

sing  the  praises  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  his  Scotish  victories  : 

>  '  Agmine 
Clarum  triumphato  rebelli 
Tolle  ducctn,  auspiciis  paternis, 

Campos  volantem  per  Caledonios 
(Ales  minuter  cui  Jovis)  impetus 
Hydraeque  tundentur  feroces, 
Herculeo  penitus  vigore. 

The  verses  are  signed  "Joannes  Theobald,  1747."* 

*  For  further  and  fuller  information  concerning  Armstrong,  the  reader  is  referred 
Gent.  Mac.  Vol.  XXVL  2  Z 
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Of  Dr.  Darwin's  character,  Mr.  Cary  has  given  the  leading  charac- 
teristics, and  as  much  anecdote  as  will  illustrate  it,  and  satisfy  the  cu- 
riosity of  most  readers.    Of  his  poetry  he  thus  speaks. 

"  An  Italian  critic,  following  a  division  and  pathos  arc  required  of  the  poet,  no 
made  by  Plotinus,  has  distributed  the  less  than  a  faithful  delineation  of  visible 
poets  into  three  classes,  which  he  calls  the  objects.  Yet  there  is  something  in  his 
musical,  the  araatoria), and  the  philosophic,  versification  also  that  may  be  considered 
In  the  first,  he  places  those  who  are  stu-  as  his  own.  His  numbers  have  less  re- 
dious  of  softness  and  harmony  in  their  semblance  to  Pope's,  than  Pope's  to  those 
numbers;  in  the  second,  such  as  content  of  Dryden.  Whether  the  novelty  be  such 
themselves  with  describing  accurately  the  as  to  reflect  much  credit  on  the  inventor, 
outward  appearances  of  real  or  fanciful  is  another  question.  His  secret  was,  I 
objects  ;  and  in  the  third,  those  who  pe-  think,  to  take  those  lines  in  Pope  which 
netrateto  the  qualities  of  things,  draw  out  seemed  to  him  the  most  ditigently  elabo- 
thetr  hidden  beauties,  and  separate  what  rated,  and  to  model  his  own  upon  them, 
is  really  and  truly  fair  from  that  which  But  with  those  forms  of  verse  which  he 
has  only  its  exterior  semblance.  Among  borrowed  more  particularly  from  Pope,  in 
the  second  of  these,  Darwin  might  claim  which  one  part  is  equally  balanced  by  the 
for  himself  no  mean  station.  It  was,  in-  other,  and  of  which  each  is  complete  in 
deed,  a  notion  he  had  taken  up,  that  as  itself  without  reference  to  those  which 
the  ideas  derived  from  visible  objects  (to  precede  or  follow  it.  be  has  mingled  one 
use  his  own  words)  are  more  distinct  than  or  two  others  that  had  been  used  by  onr 
those  derived  from  any  other  source,  the  elder  poets,  but  almost  entirely  rejected 
words  expressive  of  those  ideas  belonging  by  the  refiners  of  the  couplet  measure  till 
to  vision  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  time  of  Langhorne  ;  as  where  the  sub- 
poetic  language.  So  entirely  was  he  en-  stantive  and  its  epithet  are  so  placed,  that 
grossed  by  this  persuasion,  as,  too  fre-  the  latter  makes  the  end  of  an  iambic  in 
qnently,  to  forget  that  the  admirers  of  the  second,  and  the  former  the  beginning 
poetry  have  not  only  eyes  but  ears  and  of  a  trochee  in  the  third  foot, 
hearts  also  ;  and  that  therefore  harmony 

And  showers  |  the  still  |  snow  frtim  J  his  hoary  urns. 
Or  dart  |  the  red  |  flash  through  |  the  circling  band. 

*  •  *  •  * 

Or  where  they  make  the  end  of  an  iambic  in  the  first,  and  the  beginning  of  a  spondee 
in  the  second  foot,  as 

The  wan  |  stars  glim  mering  through  its  silver  train. 

*  *  *  •  ¥ 

The  bright  |  drops  roljling  from  her  lifted  ; 


There  is  so  little  complexity  in  the  these  he  rings  whut  changes  he  may,  by 

construction  of  his  sentences,  that  they  putting  the  verb  before  it*  nominative  or 

muy  generally  be  reduced  to  a  few  of  the  vocative  case.    Thus  in  the  Temple  of 

first  aud  simplest  rules  of  syntax.    On  Nature  : 

On  rapid  feet  o'er  hills,  and  plains  and  rocks, 
Speed  the  scared  leveret  and  rapacious  fox  : 
On  rapid  pinions  cleave  the  fields  above, 
The  hawk  descending  and  escaping  dove,  &c. 
***** 

Sometimes  he  alternates  the  forms ;  as 

In  Eden's  groves,  the  cradle  of  the  world, 
Bloom'd  a  fair  tree  with  mystic  flowers  unfurl'd  ; 

to  Campbell's  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,  p.  222 ;  Miss  Burney's  Reminiscences,  vol. 
i.  p.  19 ;  Life  of  Puseli,  by  Knowles,  i.  p.  47—59  ;  Forbes's  Life  of  Beattie,  vol.  i,  p. 
20 1  ;  Physic  and  Physicians,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  See  conversation  between  Armstrong 
and  Wilkes,  in  Wilkes's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  204 — 21 1.  Boswell,  in  a  letter 
to  Wilkes,  writes—"  In  Sir  Alexander  Dick's  large  collection  of  letters  from  eminent 


and  ingenious  men,  I  find  a  great  many  from  Dr.  Armstrong,  some  of  which  are  very 
good."  Vid.  Wilkes's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  320.— Rev. 
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On  bending  branches,  as  aloft  it  sprung, 
Forbid  to  taste,  the  fruit  of  knowledge  hung  ; 
Flow'd  with  sweet  innocence  the  tranquil  hours, 
And  love  and  beauty  wnrm'd  the  blissful  bowers. 

The  last  line,  or  the  middle  of  the  last  this  last  line  is  often  so  weak,  that  it 

line,  in  almost  every  sentence  throughout  breaks  down  under  the  rest.  Thus  in  this 

his  poems,  begins  with  a  conjunction  af-  very  pretty  impression,  as  it  may  almost 

tinnative  or  negative,  and,  or  nor ;  and  be  called,  of  an  ancient  gem  : 

So  playful  Love  on  Ida's  flowery  sides 
With  ribbon-rein  the  indignant  lion  guides ; 
Pleased  on  his  brindled  back  the  lyre  be  rings, 
And  shakes  delirious  rapture  from  the  strings  ; 
Slow  as  the  pausing  monarch  stalks  along, 
Sheathes  his  retractile  claws,  and  drinks  the  song, 
Soft  nymphs  on  timid  step  the  triumph  view, 
And  listening  fauns  with  beating  hoofs  pursue  ; 
With  pointed  ears  the  alarmed  forest  starts, 
And  love  and  music  soften  savage  hearts. 
***** 

And  in  his  lines  on  the  Eagle,  from  another  gem  : — 

So  when  with  bristling  plumes  the  bird  of  Jove, 
Vindictive,  leaves  the  argent  fields  above, 
Borne  on  broad  wings  the  guilty  world  he  awes, 
And  grasps  the  lightning  in  his  shining  claws— 

where  I  ennnot  but  observe  the  peculiar  the  word  by  which  Pindar  has  described 
beauty  of  the  epithet  applied  to  the  plumes  the  ruffling  of  the  wings  on  the  bnck  of 
of  the  eagle.   It  is  the  right  translation  of    Zetes  and  Calais. 

 irrtpoiaiv  vwra  irt- 

(ppuenvras  iiptpv  wop<pvptotf. — Pyth.  4,  326. 
***** 


As  the  singularity  of  his  poems  caused 
them  to  be  too  much  admired  at  first,  so 
are  they  now  more  neglected  than  they 
deserve.  There  is  abont  ns  much  variety 
in  them  as  in  a  bed  of  tulips,  of  which  the 
shape  is  the  same  in  all,  except  that  6omc 
are  a  little  more  rounded  at  the  points 


than  others ;  yet  they  are  diversely  streaked 
and  freckled,  with  a  profusion  of  gny  tints, 
in  which  the  bizarre  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
fanciers  of  that  flower)  prevails.  They 
are  a  sight  for  one  half  hour  in  the  spring, 
and  no  more ;  and  arc  utterly  devoid  of 
odonr."* 


This,  in  a  short  compass,  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  Darwin's  system 
of  versification,  which  is  soon  found  by  the  reader  to  be  very  monotonous 
and  tiresome,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  splendour  of  the  imagery,  and 
the  moving  diorama  of  pictures  which  it  presents  to  the  fancy.  Some- 
times, however,  in  his  endeavours  to  increase  the  natural  grandeur  and 
effect  of  objects,  he  becomes  absurd ;  and  sometimes,  in  venturing  to  ele- 
vate the  familiar,  aud  dignify  the  artificial,  his  images  are  repulsive  to  our 
taste  and  feeling  of  propriety.  We  remember  a  poet  of  the  present  day 
laughing  as  he  repeated, 

Rolls  the  gilt  landau  o'er  the  velvet  lawn, 

Of  beaux  and  belles  displays  a  glittering  throng, 

And  soft  airs  fan  them  as  they  glide  along,  &c. 


*  On  Miss  Seward's  elaim  to  the  opening  lines  in  Darwin's  poem,  see  her  Letters, 
vol.  iii.  p.  154,  and  vol.  v.  p.  333.  See  also  Richardson's  Literary  Leaves,  vol.  ii.  p. 
8.»,  and  Gent.  Mag.  U83,  for  May,  where  the  lines  are.  There  arc  some  verses  by 
Darwin  in  his  Phytolozia,  p.  429,  on  the  Art  of  pruning  Wall  Trees,  and  p.  528, 
Address  to  Swilcar  Oak.  See  also  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  vol.  i.  p.  117, 
Mr.  Benzler's  letter  on  Darwin's  poetry,  and  Mr.  Soutuey'a  review  of  Sayer's  works 
in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  lxix.  p.  13-8.— Rev. 
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Of  his  Love  of  the  Plants,  our  judicious  Critic  observes 


"  Here  the  fiction  is  puerile,  and  built 
on  a  system  winch  is  itself  io  danger  of 
vanishing  into  air.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  canto,  the  Muse  take*  a  dish  of  tea, 
which  I  think  U  the  only  thing  of  any  con- 
sequence that  is  done  throughout.  The 
second  part  has  been  charged  with  an  im- 
moral tendency ;  but  Miss  Seward  has 
observed,  with  much  truth,  that  it  is  a 
burlesque  upon  morality  to  make  the 
amours  of  the  plants  responsible  at  its  tri- 
bunal ;  and  that  the  impurity  is  in  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  not  in  the  pages 
of  the  poet.  For  these  amours,  he  might 
have  found  a  better  motto  than  that  which 
he  has  prefixed  from  Claudian,*  in  the 
following  stanza  of  Marini. 


Ne'  nor  ne'  fiori  istessi  Amor  ha  loco, 
A  ma  il  giglio  il  ligustro  e  1'amaranto, 
E  Narciso  e  Giacinto,  Ajace  e  Croco, 
E  con  la  hella  Clilia  il  vago  Acanto ; 
Arde  la  Rosa  di  vermiglio  foco, 
L'odor  sospiro  c  la  rugiada  e  pianto : 
Ride  la  Calta,  e  pallida  e  essangue 
Vinta  d'amor  la  violetta  langue. 

Adone,  Canto  6. 

He  was  apt  to  confound  the  odd  with 
the  grotesque,  and  to  mistake  the  absurd 
for  the  fanciful  .f  By  an  excellent  land- 
scape painter  now  living,  I  was  told  that 
Darwin  proposed  as  a  subject  for  his  pen- 
cil, a  shower,  in  which  there  should  be 
represented  a  red-breast  holding  up  an 
expanded  umbrella  in  il*  claws  /" 


Of  Christopher  Anstey,  the  author  of  the  popular  poem  of  44  The 
Bath  Guide,"  it  is  said  :— 

"  A  painter  and  a  poet  WlTC,  perhaps, 
never  more  similar  to  each  other  in  their 
talents  than  the  contemporaries  Bunbury 
and  Anstey.  There  is  in  both  an  admi- 
rable power  of  seizing  the  ludicrous  and 
the  grotesque  in  their  descriptions  of  per- 
sons and  incidents  in  familiar  life;  and 
this  accompanied  by  an  elegance  which 
might  have  seemed  scarcely  compatible 
with  that  power.   There  is  in  both  an 


absence  of  any  __. 
vigour  ;  which  we  do  not  regret,  because 
we  can  hardly  conceive  but  that  they 
would  be  less  pleasing  if  they  were  in  auy 
respect  different  from  what  they  arc. 
Each  possesses  a  perfect  facility  and  com- 
mand over  his  own  peculiar  manner,  which 
has  secured  him  from  having  any  success- 
ful imitator. J  Yet  as  they  were  both  em- 
ployed in  representing  the  fortuitous  and 


*  See  Claudian  de  Nupt.  Honorii  et  Maris,  1.  65.  In  the  edition  of  Claudian  by  J. 
M.  (iesner,  which  probably  was  the  one  used  by  Darwin,  in  his  note  on  this  passage 
he  mentions  a  poem  that  may  have  suggested  to  Darwin  his  own.  He  says,  "  Suavis- 
siinum  est  Adrian.  Van  Rogen  Carmen  Elegiacum  de  Amoribus  et  Connubiis  Plantar um, 
L.  B.  1732,  4to."    This  poem  we  possess. — Rev. 

t  In  Darwin's  Notes  on  the  Winds,  appended  to  his  Economy  of  Vegetation  (Note 
xjtxiii,  p.  90)  we  meet  with  the  following,  which  deserves  being  more  widely  circulated, 
"  Though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  destruction  or  reproduction  of  great  masses  of 
air  at  certain  times,  when  the  wind  changes  from  north  to  sooth,  or  from  south  to  north, 
cannot  yet  be  ascertained ;  yet  as  there  appears  greater  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
change  of  wind  from  any  other  known  causes,  we  may  still  suspect  that  there  exists  in 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  a  BEAR  or  DRAGON,  yet  unknown  to  philosophers, 
which  at  limes  suddenly  drinks  up,  and  as  suddenly,  at  other  limes,  vomits  out,  one 
fifteenth  part  of  the  atmosphere  and  hope  that  this  or  some  future  age  will  learn  bow 
tci  govern  and  demonstrate  a  monster  which  might  be  rendered  of  such  important  service 
to  mankind  ! Rev. 

Z  The  originality  of  Anstey' a  style,  humour,  and  versification,  is  generally  allowed  ; 
but  there  is  something  not  very  far  distant  from  it  in  one  of  Charles  Cotton's  Poems 
called  "  The  Journey,"  of  which,  as  the  volume  is  not  common,  we  will  give  a  specimen. 

Why  faith,  quoth  I,  friend,  if  your  liquor  be  such, 
For  the  best  ale  in  England  it  is  not  too  much, 
Let's  have  it,  and  quickly.    O,  Sir  !  you  may  stay, 
A  pot  in  your  pate  is  a  mile  on  your  way  ; 
Come,  bring  out  a  bottle  here  presently,  wife. 
Of  the  best  Cheshire  Hum  he  e'er  drank  in  bis  life. 
Straight  out  came  the  mistress  in  waistcoat  of  silk, 
As  clear  as  a  milk  maid,  and  white  as  her  milk, 
With  visage  as  oval  and  sleek  as  an  egg, 
As  straight  as  an  arrow,  as  right  as  my  leg  ; 
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transient  follies,  which  the  face  of  society  itself,  by  mingling  it  with  the  marvellous, 

had  put  on  in  their  own  day,  rather  than  and  which  has  placed  Aristophanes  no  far 

in  portraying  the  broader  and  more  per-  above  all  his  followers.    "When  Anstey 

manent  distinctions  of  character  and  man-  ventures  out  of  his  own  wiilk,  he  does 

ner»,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  not  succeed  so  well.    It  is  strange  that  he 

can  be  much  relished  out  of  their  own  should  have  attempted  a  paraphrase  of  St. 

couutry,  and  whether,  even  there,  the  Paul's  eulogium  on  Charity,  after  the 

effect  must  not  be  weakened  as  fatuity  same  task  had  been  so  ably  executed  by 

and  absurdity  shall  discover  new  methods  Prior.    If  there  is  anything,  however, 

of  fastening  ridicule  upon  themselves,  that  will  bear  repetition,  in  a  variety  df 

They  border  more  nearly  on  farce  than  forms,  it  is  that  passage  of  scripture  ;  and 

comedy.    They  liave  neither  of  them  any  his  verses,  though  not  equal  to  Prior's, 


thing  of  fancy,  that  power  which  can  give  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure." 
a  new  and  higher  interest  to  the  laughable 


Mr.  Cary  has  observed,  "  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Gray's  Elegy 
has  more  "than  usual  crampness."  This  is  true,  though  he  was  assisted 
in  it  by  an  excellent  scholar  and  good  poet,  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Eton.  But 
Gray  justly  observed,  in  a  letter  to  him,  that  the  subject  was  not  a  good 
one  for  a  translation,  as  it  abounded  in  images  and  expressions  which 
belonged  to  modern  times.  We  have  not  Gray's  letter  by  us,  but  this^we 
think  was  his  meaning ;  and  certainly  the  "  curfew  "  and  "  long-drawn 
aisle,"  and  "  pealing  anthem,"  could  not  be  transferred  into  a  dead  language, 
without  losing  much  of  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  signification ;  and 
yet  this  very  ode  was  subsequently  selected  by  several  learned  men  as  an 
example  of  their  scholarship  and  skill  in  Greek  versification,*  in  preference 


A  courtsey  she  made  as  demure  as  a  sister, 

I  could  not  forbear,  but  ulighted  and  kist  her, 

Then  ducking  another,  with  most  modest  mien, 

The  first  word  she  said,  was — Wilt  please  you  walk  in  ? 

I  thanked  her,  but  told  her,  I  then  could  not  stay 

For  the  haste  of  my  business  did  call  me  away. 

She  said  she  was  sorry  it  fell  out  so  odd, 

But  if,  when  again  I  should  travel  that  road, 

1  would  stay  there  a  night,  she  assured  me  the  nation 

Should  nowhere  afford  better  accommodation. 

Meanwhile  my  spruce  landlord  had  broken  the  cork, 

And  called  for  a  bodkin, — No  I  he  had  a  fork,  &c. 
»  *  *  • 

A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  vails 
For  conducting  me  over  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sum  very  large  is, 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  miut  bear  his  charges  : 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast, 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs  I  protest ; 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades, 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades, 
His  sides  were  two  ladders,  well  spree-gall'd  withall, 
His  neck  was  a  shelve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall, 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  my  trouble  I'll  spare, 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair,  &c. 

Some  of  the  lines  even  sound  as  coming  from  the  belfry  of  The  Bath  Guide — 

Awhile  I  was  doubtful,  and  stood  in  a  muse 

Nut  knowing,  amidst  all  that  choice,  how  to  choose, 

Till  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  darting  full  in  my  sight, 

From  the  rest  of  the  maidcus  did  carry  me  quite ; 

I  took  the  glass  from  her,  and  while  off  it  went, 

I  half  dealt,  I  fancied,  a  health  to  the  saint,  &c. — Rev. 

*  It  is  some  time  since  we  saw  or  read  these  translations ;  but  we  recollect  that 
Dr.  Newbery  jof  Eton,  Mr.  Tew  of  the  same  place,  Mr.  Coote,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
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to  many  much  more  adapted  to  the  purpose,  both  in  imagery  and  expres- 
sion. To  those  who  would  wish  to  know  more  particulars  concerning  Anstey 
ami  his  poetry,  we  refer  them  to  Madame  D'Arblay's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  3d,  80,  &c. ;  and  to  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
wherein  the  freedom  of  his  poetry  is  much  censured.  We  may  add,  that 
when  Anstey  was  presented  to  Warburton.  he  said, — u  Young  man,  I  will 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice  :  you  have  writteu  a  highly  successful  work — 
never  put  pen  to  paper  again  ;  '  and  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  like  to 
know  that  Lord  Ringbone  in  this  celebrated  poem  is  intended  for  Lord 
Chancellor  Northington.* 

As  regards  the  poetry  of  Bbattie,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  a  few 
remarks  which  wo  made  in  a  late  number  on  some  weak  and  faulty  pas- 
sages, as  we  considered  them  to  be,  in  the  Minstrel ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  plan  of  this  poem  was  not  well  constructed, 
and  that  his  projected  continuation  could  not  have  been  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  opening  scenes  of  the  fable.  The  romantic  educa- 
tion of  the  Minstrel,  in  the  wild  seclusion  of  nature,  and  amid  the 
dream  of  youthful  imagination  and  poetic  sensibility,  would  have  little 
fitted  him  for  his  future  destiny,  for  the  active  walks  of  public  life, 
and  the  duties  of  the  patriot  and  the  statesman.  It  was  not,  we  think, 
the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  but  the  embarrassment  of  a  perplexed  subject, 
that  brought  this  poem  to  an  abrupt  conclusion ;  and  the  author  in  the 
second  canto  must  have  felt  its  growing  difficulties  and  imperfections.* 

The  account  given  of  the  Syr  Martyn  of  Mick le  is  sufficiently 
favourable.  Its  early  parts  are  the  best,  and  surely  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult,  even  with  inventive  powers  of  a  common  class,  to  have 
brought  the  story  to  a  better  conclusion.  To  Mr.  Gary's  account  of  the 
"  Lusiad  "  we  may  add  an  anecdote  or  two,  by  way  of  supplement.  Mr. 
D'Isracli  informs  us  that  Mickle,  having  dedicated  his  translation  to 
a  certain  Lord,  had  the  mortification  of  finding,  by  the  discovery  of  a 


Weston  were  cocupt'titt >rs ^ for  the  C  Inssical  Honours.  Or.  Cooke  of  King's,  had 
previously  printed  his  translation  at  the  end  of  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Dr.  Nares  reviewed 
these  poems  in  the  British  Critic.  At  the  end  of  his  ««  Horatins  Collatus,"  Stephen 
Weston  printed  a  Greek  translation  of  two  of  Horace's  Odes,  vi*.  Lih.  Hi.  Ode  13, 
"  O  fons  Blandusiie;  "  and  Lih.  iv.  Ode  1,  "  Iotennisga,  Venus,  diu  "—of  which  we 
recollect  he  has  translated, 

"  Te  per  gram  in*  Martii 
Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles." 

 vvv  o*  'AfKos  irc'dw 

'Ev  noirj  irvfpdor'  cjro», 

Svv  tv  KVfuurw  airi  KvXtwiptKols.il 

This  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Baker,  without  giving  him  his  title  of 
dignity — a  singular  omission.— Rev. 

*  His  poem  called  "  The  Parish  Priest  dissected,"  4to.  1774,  was  suppressed  by 
the  author,  and  not  reprinted  in  his  works.  Many  of  Anstey 'a  Letters  to  Dodsley  his 
publisher  are  in  existence,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  persons  satirised  in  his  poetry, 
and  which,  if  printed,  would  go  far  to  form  a  key  to  that  work.  They  are  full  of  wit 
and  satire.— Rav. 

t  Mr.  Cary  mentions  (p.  305)  the  portrait  of  Bcattie  by  Reynolds,  with  the  alle- 
gorical figures  attending.  This  portrait  is  now  almost  entirely  ruined  ;  the  glazing  and 
all  the  superficial  colours  have  been  rubbed  off,  especially  on  the  principal  figure,  and 
the  face  of  the  moralist  and  poet  answers  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  of 
him,  as  having  sought  oblivion  of  lis  griefs— in  his  cups.— Rav. 
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friend,  that  he  had  kept  it  in  his  possession  three  weeks  before  he  could 
collect  sufficient  intellectual  desire  to  cut  open  the  first  page.  Mickle 
first  published  specimens  of  this  translation  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1771,  and  soon  after  printed  the  first  book  of  the  Lusiad  at  Oxford. 
See  an  account  of  his  dedication  in  Chalmers's  Lives  of  the  British  Poets, 
p.  809.  It  is  said  that  to  Adam  Smith's  insinuations  he  owed  the  loss  of 
the  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  this  poem ;  but  as  this  story  is  not 
authenticated,  we,  from  our  knowledge  of  Adam  Smith's  character,  must 
withhold  our  belief.  A  critic,  who  has  compared  the  translation  with  the 
original,*  informs  us  that  passages  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  lines,  are  con- 
tinually inserted  by  Mickle  ;  and  in  one  place  he  has  introduced  above 
three  hundred  lines.  Mickle  translated  the  Lusiad  f  as  a  speculation, 
thinking  the  subject  would  excite  national  interest,  and  procure  him 
patronage.  The  English  Lusiad,  he  says,  is  therefore  a  rifacciamento  in 
another  language,  rather  than  a  translation.  We  must  however  add,  that 
in  our  opinion  the  translation  on  the  whole  is  very  successful,  and  the 
poetry  spirited  and  harmonious. 

If  any  persons  are  still  interested  in  the  history  or  writings  of  Hayley, 
they  will  be  gratified  by  the  account  of  him  given  by  Mr.  Cary,  and 
especially  by  the  notices  of  his  domestic  habits,  communicated  by  Mrs. 
Opie.  His  poetry,  we  think,  has  nearly  passed  away  from  the  public 
curiosity,  but  his  name  will  live  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Cowper.  We 
once  visited  his  seat  at  Eartham,  which  though  much  praised  by  him 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  certainly  in  a  fine  part  of  a  fine  country, 
was  grievously  spoilt  by  a  hill  which  rose  abruptly  and  close  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  entirely  shut  out  the  scenery.  This  was  probably  the  reason 
that  Hayley 's  library  and  sitting-room  was  up  stairs,  where  a  somewhat 
better  prospect  might  be  obtained.  The  masses  of  dark  wood  which  acted 
so  forcibly  on  Cowpcr's  mind,  when  he  was  visiting  there,  and  gave  such 
a  depression  to  his  spirits,  were  those  on  the  left  of  the  view,  and  are 
part  of  the  domain  of  Lady  Newburgh,  at  Slindon.  From  the  hill  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  and  which  terminates  the  garden  grounds,  the 
eye  commanded  a  distant  and  pleasing  prospect  of  the  country,  sloping 
downwards  to  the  sea  at  Bognor.  Mr.  Cary  has  mentioned  the  degree  of 
intercourse  that  took  place  between  Hayley  and  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  when 
the  latter  retired  to  Felpham  ;  as  we  have  heard  the  story,  we  think  from 
what  we  know  of  the  Dean's  manner,  that  the  original  language  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  preserved.  Hayley  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Dean,  and  sent  some  message  or  letter  to  that 
purpose.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  Dr.  Jackson  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  buy  his  butter  of  Mr.  Hayley*  but  of  further  intercourse  he 
was  by  no  means  desirous.    We  remember  also  that  Mr.  Miller  says 


*  See  Annual  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  575,  on  the  conduct  of  Mickle's  Lusiad.  See 
criticism  in  Vigors'  Essay  on  Poetic  License,  p.  212,  &c.  An  early  poem  of  Mickle's, 
on  passing  through  the  Parliament  Close,  U  given  in  Campbell's  History  of  Scottish 
Poetry,  p.  244.—  Rav. 

t  We  have  heard  that  in  an  early  edition  of  Camoens  at  Lord  Holland's,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  title-page  a  melancholy  testimony  is  written  in  an  old  Spanish  hand, 
which  states  that  the  writer  taw  Camoens  die  in  an  hospital  at  Lisbon,  without  even  a 
blanket  to  cover  him.  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Commentaria  Poes.  Asiat.  p.  285, 
praises  "  Camoensium  Lusitanum,  cujus  Poesia  adeo  venusta  est,  adeo  polita,  ut  nihil 
esse  possit  jucundius :  interdum  vero,  adeo  data,  grnudiloqua  et  sonora,  ut  nihil  fingi 
possit  naagnificentiufk"— Rbv. 
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Hayley  never  went  to  church.  We  arc  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who 
for  several  years  held  the  curacies  of  Eartham  and  Lavington  ;  he  told 
us  that  he  had  a  poet  in  each  parish,  Sergeant,  the  author  of  the  Mine, 
and  Hayley ;  that  one  was  never  absent  and  the  other  never  present  at 
divine  service.*  One  anecdote  more  we  may  mention  from  its  singular 
curiosity,  but  whether  it  is  founded  on  truth  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  ascertaining,  possessing  only  a  late  edition  of  the  book  mentioned.  It 
is  said  that  I  lay  ley  published  two  editions  of  his  Life  of  Milton,  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  King,  and  free  from  the  leaven  of  democratic  principles; 
the  other  for  his  friends,  with  notes  strongly  tinctured  with  this  pernicious 
infatuation  ;  for  this  see  Seward's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  46,  and,  we  think, 
Wranghani's  Life  of  Zouch,  i.  p.  lxxxv. 


Mb.  Urban, 

THE  ancient  Market  Cross  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
two  principal  streets  of  the  town  of 
Glastonbury  was  a  building  of  some 
antiquity,  having  been  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tt  was  taken  down  about  the  year 
ISOG.  There  was  an  ancient  conduit 
close  by  it  which  supplied  the  town 
with  excellent  water,  but  which  was 
also  removed  al>out  the  same  time,  or 
soon  alter,  leaving  a  large  open  area. 
In  the  centre  of  this  open  space  a  new 
and  handsome  cross  has  recently  been 
erected,  at  the  instance  of  'Ihomas 
Foreh  Porch,  esq.  of  the  Abbey  House, 
under  the  direction  and  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Benj.  Ferrey,  the  archi- 
tect, of  Bedford  street,  Bedford  square, 
who  has  recently  been  engaged  in  the 
repairs  of  the  cathedral  of  W ells. 

This  new  cross  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, composed  of  the  Bath  freestone. 
It  is  of  a  mixed  style  of  architecture, 
conceived  upon  the  outline  of  the  fa- 
mous conduit  at  Rouen,  and  from  the 
elegant  crosses  of  Geddington  and 
Walt  ham,  both  of  which  were  erected 
by  Kin",'  Edward  the  First,  to  the  me- 
mory ot  his  consort  Queen  Eleanor. 

The  Glastonbury  new  cross  is  about 
38  feet  high,  presenting  a  noble  and 
imposing  appearance,  and  may  be  con- 


NEW  CROSS  AT  GLASTONBURY. 

(With  an  Engraving.) 
Tottenhuin,  Aug.  (>.    sidered  a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 


It  is  hexangular,  and  highly  enriched 
with  tabernacle  work  aud  foliage. 

The  old  market  cross  was  quadrangu- 
lar, with  clustered  columns  at  each 
angle,  and  one  in  the  centre,  which 
was  higher  than  the  others.  It  was 
surmounted  by  rude  wooden  carving, 
representing  a  naked  man,  seated,  his 
legs  perhaps  never  finished,  but  made 
to  fix  into  the  place  for  which  it  was 
first  made.  This  figure  was  designated 
Jack  Stag.  It  was  broken  down  when 
the  building  itself  was  removed ;  but 
was  preserved  by  Mr.  Rood,  a  chymist 
and  druggist,  who  had  some  taste  for 
antiquities ;  he  put  it  together,  and 
placed  it  in  the  lime-stone  wall  of  the 
garden  of  his  house,  between  the  Old 
George  Inn  and  North-load  street, 
where  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  under 
part  is  an  antique  stone  bracket, 
placed  there  to  support  the  mutilated 
figure.  The  house  is  at  this  time  in 
the  occupation  of  Miss  Rood,  his 
daughter. 

It  is  not  known  at  this  time  who 
this  figure  was  intended  to  represent ; 
possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  l>e 
able  to  give  an  account  of  this  worthy, 
which  will  be  acceptable. 


Yours,  &c. 


W.  R. 


*  We  munt  observe,  however,  that  if  he  never  went  to  church,  he  wrote  some  lines 
fro>«  T^mo  iu  his  Bible  expressive  of  his  faith,  which  probably  he  thought  did  as  well ; 
^*"*»ber  the  two  last  were, 

«♦  Mandando  al  ciel  il  suo  gentil  pensiero 
Vive  la  sua  vita  wave  e  cbiara."— Rev. 
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mums, 

sterilia 

juga  (rect.  jugerft)  certa  quoquc  distri- 


bui  lit  par  cunctis  pnebeudorum  sump- 

I.  lib. 

12,  $  12.) 


ruum  necessitas 


(Cod. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  A  NEGLECTED  PACT  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

(Continued  from  vol.  XXV.  p.  257.) 

BCBHBOT  AJfD  BrYOCBOT. 

I  HAVE  now  arrived  at  the  con-    ris  futuri  territoria  dvium.neplos  poscatur 
dderation  of  those  Other  sections  of  the    eBouid  quam  necessity  impetravcrit,  neve 
trinodauecessitas  to  which  our  ancestors    minus,  ne  inatans  impediatur  effector 
gave  the  namei  of  burhbot  and  brygc-    Oportet  nsmque  per  singula 
bot.   From  each  of  these,  as  institutes 
unknown  to  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon, 
I  shall  hare  no  difficulty  in  drawing 

the  same  conclusion  which  the  other      **  ^  portus  et  aquieduetus  ot  murorum 
element  in  that  collection  of  political    instaurationem  aire  eztractionem  omnes 
obligations  ufTorded  me  in  my  last 
paper. 

It  is  probable  d  priori  that  the  two 
sections  referred  to,  though  found 
amongst  a  Teutonic  people,  and  sha- 
dowed forth  under  a  Teutonic  name, 
may  not,  for  those  reasons  merely,  be 
entitled  to  claim  a  like  Teutonic  pa- 
rentage; for  territorial  onem  were  well 
known  to  the  imperial  Law,  and  under 
its  directions  were  disseminated  through 
all  the  scenes  of  Roman  action.*  And, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is 


certntim  fnetu  opcrarum 
debcnt.,,  (Ibid.  $  7.) 

"  Ut  prtetor  prohibeat  exactores  tribu- 
torum  luscipere  et  exequi  mandate  qu« 
roalo  modo  a  sedc  prwfecti  exeunt  de  muris 
reficiendis,  de  viU  sternendis,  et  aliis  one- 
ribus  infinitia."t 

These  quotations  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  but  there  is  enough,  1  think, 
to  demonstrate  the  proposition  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  close  correspondence  between 
the  Roman  law,  as  it  appears  in  these 
that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  extracts,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cus- 
Germamc  people,  whose  customs  did  torn,  combined  with  the  total  want  of 
not  sanction  or  permit  any  principle,  or  evidence,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
modification  or  a  principle,  by  which  the  impossibility  that  the  institutions 
such  an  exaction  as  either  of  those  under  consideration  should  have  had 
bot  s  could  be  enforced.  a  Germanic  origin,  independent  of  the 

The  means,  however,  of  determining  other,  or  simultaneous  with  it,  leave 
this  point  by  historical  evidence  are  Co  the  reader's  reasoning  powers  no 
neither  remote  nor  difficult  of  access ;  conclusion,  except  to  refer  tnem  to  the 
and  such  a  question  cannot  be  con-  Roman  conquerors  of  Britain, 
sidercd  trivial  or  uninteresting  when  This  department  of  imperial  law  was 
it  is  suggested  by  reflection  that  a  preserved  by  the  Franks  and  Lorn- 
satisfactory  solution  of  it  may  add  bards,  and,  although  wanting  the  pecu- 
another  proof  to  those  which  have  been  h'ar  denomination  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
already  given  of  the  real  origin  of  our  there  is  every  proof  that  the  adminis- 
English  population.  tration  of  it  was  regulated  by  the  same 

The  following  extracts  from  the  principles,  and  conducted  in  the  same 
Roman  Law  wiU  shew  the  existence  manner.  And  here  also  a  few  quo- 
of  certain  obligations  connected  with,  tations  will  furnish  a  clear  and  just 
or  rather  inseparable  from,  land,  which    idea  upon  the  whole  subject.^ 

in  their  purpose  and  effect  fulfilled  

the  same  ends  as  those  to  which  the      f       burhbot  in  B  charter  of 

Anglo-Saxon  threefold  necessity  was  Aldred  (temp>  Edw.  Confessor,  a.d.  1049) 
directed  : —  under  a  name  which  identifies  it  with  the 

M  Omnes  provinciarum  rectores  Uteris  Roman  appellation,— And  by  this  land 
moneantur  ut  sciant  ordioes  atque  incolas    rclccs  thinges  freols  butan  weall  geweorct 


urbium  singularum  muros  vel  novos  debere 
facere  tcI  veteres  firmiter  renovare,  scilicet 
hoe  pacto,  impendiis  ordinaodis  ut  ad- 
scripts currat  pro  viribus  singulorum, 
deinde  adscribantur  pro 


*  Cod.  Theod.  bb. 11,  tit.  3. 
censu  vel  reliquis 


Sine 


Gekt.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


nnd  brvzc  ecweorre,  and  ferd  woene  and 
cine  seeatte,"  &c.  (Hickes'  Thesaurus 
Linguarura  Vetcrum  Septemtrionaliura, 
Graramatica  Anglo-Saxonica  et  Maesogo- 
thica,  voL  i.  p.  MS.)  This  is,  even  in 
terms,  the  murorum  instaurado  of  the  fore- 
going quotation  from  the  Imperial  Laws. 
X  Heineccii  Corpus  Juris 
Hall.  Mag..  1738. 
3  A 
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44  Ut  pontes  public!  qui  per  bannum 
fieri  Bolcbant,  anno  present]  in  omni  loco 
restaurentur." — (Capit  5,  Car.  Magni, 
A.D.  819,  c.  17). 

"  De  pontibus  publicisdestructis  placuit 
nobis  ut  hi  qui  jussionem  nostram  in 
reparandis  pontibus  contempserunt,  volu- 
mus  et  jubemus  ut  omnes  homines  nostri 
jn  nostram  veniant  presentiam  rati  ones 
redderc,  cur  nostram  jussioncm  ausi  sint 
contemnere ;  comites  autem  red  dan  t  de 
eorura  pagentibus  cur  cos  non  constrinxe- 
rint,  ut  hoc  facerent,  aut  nobis  nuntiare 
neglexerint." —  (Capit.  Wormsat.  A.D. 
829.) 

"  De  pontibus  vero  vel  reliquis  his  si- 
milibus  operibus,  qua  per  antiquam  con- 
suetudinem  ecclesiastici  homines  per  jus- 
titiam  cum  reliquo  populo  face  re  debeot, 
hoc  precipimus  ut  ecclesise  rectores  eos  in- 
terpellant,  et  eis,  secundum  quod  possibile 
fuerit,  portio  deputetur  ut  per  alium 
cxactorem  ecclesiastici  homines  ad  opera 
non  compellantur ;  si  vero  opus  suura  con- 
ttituto  die  adimpletum  non  habuerint, 
liceat  comiti  pro  poena  propositi  operis 
eos  pignorare  juxta  aestimationem  vel 
quantitatem  imperfecti  operis  quousque 
pcrficiatur.*' — (LL.  Lothar.  1,  c.  41). 

44  Ut  de  restauratione  ecclesise  vel  ponte 
faciendo  aut  strata  rcstauranda,  omnia 
generaliter  faciant  homines  sicut  antiqua 
fuit  consuetudo,  et  non  interponatur  ira- 
munitas  nee  pro  bac  re  ulla  occasio  per- 
veniat." — (LL.  Pippin,  c.  5). 

These  extracts  show  many  circum- 
stances which  have  a  striking  simila- 
rity to  the  ancient  English  Taw,  and 
clearly  point  to  a  common  source.  The 
same  tenderness  and  cherishing  fond- 
ness for  its  offspring  is  conspicuous  in 
each  system,  and  both  here  and  in 
France  the  burthens  appeared  so  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  the  rude  politicians 
of  the  times,  and  so  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State,  that  the  Church, 
although  so  favoured  and  privileged 
in  other  respects,  could  but  rarely 
insinunte  or  extort  the  grace  of  a  dis- 
pensation. 

The  earnest  but  simple  manner  in 
which  these  duties  arc  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  subject  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  *  finds  an  exact  countcr- 


•  Ethelred's  Domas.  c.  26.  (Thorpe's 
edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.)  "  And 
bco  man  georne  ymbe  frithes  bote  and 
ymbe  feos  bote  aghwar  on  earde  and 
ymbe  burhbotc  on  aeghwylco  endc  and 
ymbe  bricbotc  and  ymbe  fyrdunga  eac  be 
em  the  man  gemde  ua  thonnc  ntod  sy." 


part  in  some  of  the  foregoing  extracts 
from  the  continental  codes,  and  all 
show  how  thoroughly  this  useful  poli- 
tical enactment,  though  of  Roman 

Srowth,  had  adapted  itself  to  the  re- 
ective  and  practical  genius  of  the 
German  conquerors.   It  is  remarkable 
that  the  arris  mumtio,  so  prominent  a 
component  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  triad, 
does  not  literally  occur  in  the  Prankish 
or  in  the  Lombardic  constitutions;  but 
there  is  still  no  room  to  doubt  that  it 
was  an  existing  onus  along  with  the 
others.   In  the  same  manner,  the  re- 
storation of  the  roads  of  England  is 
not  explicitly  stated  to  be  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  neod.\   But  none  can  hesitate 
to  believe  that  it  was  so  here,  as  in 
France.    We  have  found  it  amongst 
the  provisions  of  Pepin,  and  its  men- 
tion there  in  terms  more  closely  con- 
nects the  Frankish  custom  with  the 
imperial  institute. 

The  reparations  in  France  were  com- 
manded per  bamtum.  In  like  manner 
the  trinoda  necessiias  was  embodied  in 
*geban\  or  edictum  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king. 

The  exaction  from  the  landholder 
was  the  labour  of  his  tenants.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  England;  the 
term  ffeweorc,  which  is  in  common  ap- 
plication, intimates  the  fact,  and  a 
charter  of  Queen  Eleanor,  afterwards 
recited,  more  clearlv  shows  it  The 
prevalent  scarcity  of  money  had  com- 
pelled the  Saxon  monarchs  to  deviate 
from  the  known  system  of  a  specific 

See  also  Cnut's  Laws,  c.  66,  and  Cnut's 
Domas.  c.  10. 

t  The  rubric  to  the  66th  law  of  Cnut  is 
41  De  viis  publicis  reficiendis,"  though  the 
law  itself  refers  only  to  the  burhbot  and 
brygcbot. 

t  Kemble's  Diplomats,  vol.  2,  p.  119. 
.£thelbald  of  Mercia  releases  all  monas- 
teries and  churches,  "  a  publicis  vectiga- 
libus  et  ab  omnibus  operibus  oneribusque 
nisi  sola  qute  coinmuniter  fruenda  sunt, 
omnique  populo,  edicto  regis,  facienda 
jubentur,  id  est,  instructionibus  pontium, 
▼el  necessariis  defensionibus  arcium  contra 
hostes  non  sunt  renuenda."  The  14  Rec- 
titudines  singular  urn  personarum"  says, 
44  Thegenes  lagu  is  that  he  sy  his  hoc 
rihtes  wyrthe,  and  thaet  he  threo  thine  of 
his  lande  do,  fyrd  fiereld  and  burhbot  and 
brygegeweorc.  Eac  of  manegum  landum 
mare  land  riht  arist  to  cyninges  gcbanne, 
swylce  is  dcorhegp,"  «tc. 
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tribute,  and  to  require  from  their  sub- 
jects a  direct  contribution  of  their 
labour.  The  Roman  land  tax  was 
thus  changed  into  a  personal  service, 
arising  out  of  the  land. 

The  brygebot,  agreeably  to  the  true 
origin  which  I  chum  for  it  in  the 
well-considered  designs  of  Roman 
statesmen,  not  in  the  rash  and  hasty 
expedients  of  barbarians,  would  ap- 
I>ear  to  have  embraced  in  its  obliga- 
tion a  great  portion,  perhaps  originally 
the  whole,  of  every  shire.  Beyond 
the  expressions  in  the  diphrmata,  there 
is  certainly  only  one  direct  or  decidedly 
explicit  authority  for  this  position;  but 
the  document  to  which  I  allude  is 
sufficiently  detailed  and  explanatory 
to  bear  this  construction,  and  the  ex- 
pressions in  no  way  warrant  the  as- 
sumption that  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  is  therein  recorded — I  mean 
the  account  of  the  reparation  of  the 
bridge  at  Rochester,  wnich  the  Textus 
Roil'ensis  has  preserved.  This  record 
distributes  and  apportions  the  work 
(geweorc)  in  the  following  man- 
ner.* 

11  This  is  th*re  brie  geweorc  on  Hro- 
fescenstre. 

Her  syndon  genamod  tha  land  the  man 
hi  Bcicl  of  weorcnn. 

1.  vErest  thiere  barge  biscop  faeth  on 
thone  earm  to  wercenne  tha  land  peran, 
and  tbreo  gyrda  to  thillianne,  and  iii. 
sylla  to  lyccanne,  thet  is,  of  Beorcstealle, 
and  of  Cucdestaae,  and  of  Frinondeabyrig, 
and  of  Stoce. 

2.  Thonne  seo  othre  per  gebyrath  to 
Gylliogeham  and  to  Caetham,  and  an  gyrde 
to  thillianne  and  iii.  sylla  to  leccanne. 

3.  Thonne  seo  thridde  per  gebyrath 
eft  tluem  biscope,  and  thridde  healf  gyrd 
to  thillianne,  and  iii.  sylla  to  leccenne  of 
Healingan,  and  of  Trotesclive,  and  of 
Meallingan,  and  of  Fliote,  and  of  Stanc, 
and  of  Pundene,  and  of  Falchenham. 

4.  Thonne  seo  feorthe  per  thars  cingea, 
and  feoithe  healf  gyrd  to  thillanne,  and 
iii.  sylla  to  leccanne  of  jfcglesforda,  and 
of  eallan  thiem  lietbe  the  therto  lith,  and 
of  Ufanhylle,  and  of  Aclea,  and  of  thaun 
Smalanland,  and  of  Cusintune,  and  of 
Dudealande,  and  of  Gystcardes  lande,  and 
of  Wuldcham,  and  of  Burhham,  and  of 
Aclesse,  and  of  Horatede,  and  of  Fearn- 
lege,  and  of  Terstane,  and  of  Cealcc,  and 
of  Hennhyste,  and  of  jEdene. 


.  * 
1720. 


ft.  Thonne  is  seo  flfte  per  thaes  Ar- 
cebiacopes  to  Wroteham ,  and  to  Maeg- 
tbanstane,  and  to  Wothringcbyran,  and 
to  Netlestede,  and  to  thsm  twain  Peccham, 
and  to  ^Eselbolte,  and  to  Meranwyrthc, 
and  to  Lillanburnan,  and  to  Swanalunc, 
and  to  Offaham,  and  to  Dictnne,  and  to 
Westerham,  and  iiii.  gyrda  to  thillanne, 
and  iii.  sylla  to  leccanne. 

6.  Thonne  is  syo  seoxte  per  to  Ho- 
lingabnrnan,  and  to  eallan  them  la: the, 
and  iiii.  gyrda  to  thillianne,  and  iiii.  sylla 
to  leccenne. 

7  and  8.  Thonne  is  syo  svyovethe,  and 
syo  eahtethe  to  Howaran,  to  wyrcenne, 
and  fyfte  healf  gyrd  to  thillanne,  and 
vi.  sylla  to  lyccanne. 

9.  Thonne  is  syo  nigatha  per  thoes 
A  rcebi  scopes  thact  is  syo  land  per  let  thoem 
west  oende  to  Fliote,  and  to  his  Clyfe,  and 
to  Henham,  and  to  Denetune,  and  to 
Melantune,  and  to  Hlndesdune,  and  to 
Meapeham,  and  to  Snodilande,  and  to 
Berlingan,  and  to  Peadleswyrthe,  and  to 
ealla  tha  Damewaru,  and  iiii.  gyrda  to 
thryo  sylla  to " 


The  terms  of  this  document  excite 
and  deserve  great  attention.  Here  are 
towns  having  bridges  of  their  own,  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal  magnitude  and 
importance,  to  support ;  here  also  are 
villages  and  districts  too  remote  from 
the  episcopal  seat  to  require  or  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  contributive  labour, 
in  an  age  when  the  communication  of 
distant  towns  was  difficult,  and  its 
practical  benefits  ill-understood  or  un- 
valued. What  then  can  be  the  source 
of  an  institution  apparently  so  in- 
congruous? To  what  principle  can 
we  refer  the  explanation  of  so  great 
a  practical  anomaly  P 

I3efore  I  attempt  to  answer  this 
question,  I  will  see  what  light  the 
other  incident,  the  burhbot,  can  oflbrd. 
U|X)n  this  we  have  no  other  informa- 
tion than  what  the  charters  supply ; 
and  we  are  therefore  not  in  so  favour- 
able a  position  in  regard  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  one  riddle  as  of  the  other, 
unless  the  combination  of  the  two  may 
furnish  a  proof  which  each  separately 
would  foil  in  giving. 

The  burhbot,  like  the  other,  is  an 
obligation  upon  aU  lands.  In  the  di- 
plomatic  language,  it  is  a  general,  a 
common,  burthen.  No  terms  can  reach 
over  a  wider  space  than  these  and 
others  of  a  similar  bearing,  which  are 
applied  to  them  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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conveyances.  And  where  the  land- 
holder parts  with  a  few  hides  in  an 
unwalled  village — a  manor  in  the  open 
country  far  from  burghs  and  cities — 
still  he  transfers  it  imbued  with  the 
inextinguishable  charges  of  the  trinoda 
necessitas.  The  Saxon  burh  therefore 
is  not  the  feudal  city  with  its  baidieue, 
which,  as  it  applies  its  fortresses  to  its 
own  exclusive  protection  and  defence, 
so  of  necessity  it  is  compelled  to  sup- 
port their  fabric  by  its  own  labour  and 
exertions. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  brygebot 
is  not  exacted  from  the  township  only 
in  which  the  bridge  itself  is  reared, 
but  is  a  contribution  from  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  surrounding  country.  Like 
that,  the  burhbot  also  adopts  for  its 
application  a  wide  and  general  range. 
In  fact  it  is  the  relic  of  a  Roman  in- 
stitution, circumscribed  probably  by 
the  barbarians,  and  certainly  modified 
by  them.  The  nature  of  the  imperial 
taxation  (and  the  burhbot  and  bryge- 
bot are  but  the  reduction  of  a  tax 
into  its  original  elements)  was  com- 
prehensive and  general.  It  was  the 
antipodes  of  locality,  and  the  feature 
so  conspicuous  in  the  trinoda  necessitas 
betrays  its  Roman  origin,  by  distin- 
guishing it  from  a  true  Teutonic  usage. 
We  have  in  the  burhbot  and  brygebot 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  Roman  world, 
where  the  country  subserved  the  town, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  general  soil,  and 
where  the  country  had  no  social  ex- 
istence as  such.*  It  is  probable  that  at 
the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy 
the  ancient  trinoda  necessitas  was  dying 
away.  In  Domesday  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  it ;  and,  instead  of  burhbot,  we 
find  mural  mansions  held  propter  re- 
parationem  muri.f  From  such  a  fact 
as  this  we  may  deduce  the  abrogation 
of  the  old  custom ;  for,  when  tenants 
were  specially  bound  to  repair  ratione 
tenura>,  the  general  necessity  in  that 
respect  must  nave  altogether  ceased.} 

*  Guisot,  L'Histoire  de  la  Civilisation, 
2d  lecture. 

f  Introduction  to  Domesday,  at  Oxford. 

X  A  charter  of  the  dowager  Queen 
Eleanor  (during  the  absence  of  her  son 
Richard)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
ourhbot  was  then  subsisting  as  a  custom 
in  boroughs :  "  Cum  autem  ob  terras  tur- 


We  shall  therefore  not  err  in  as- 
cribing to  the  development  of  feudalism 
the  extinction  of  an  obligation  of  too 
general  and  purely  national  an  object 
to  cohere  with  the  narrow  and  illiberal 
forms  of  the  other.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  law  of  this  nature,  which  repre- 
sented in  its  character  and  spirit  the 
fusive  and  centralizing  power  of  the 
Roman  polity,  could  lung  subsist  side 
by  side  with  the  repulsive  elements  of 
feudalism.  Its  existence  was  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  allodia, — a  property 
in  land  coinciding  with  those  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  ager  prioatus 
of  the  Romans, — and,  when  the  allodia 
were  transformed  into  tenements  of 
vassalage,  the  old  obligation  which  had 
been  incumbent  upon  them,  and  luul 
been  so  religiously  maintained  while 
allodiality  endured,  gave  place  to  a 
different  form  of  imposition. 

From  what  has  preceded,  the  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  the  burhbot  and  brygebot  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law  were  no  part  of  its 
original  system,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  provincialisms  found  by  the  con- 
querors in  their  new  seats,  and  re- 
tained by  them  from  a  regard  to  policy, 
and  a  sense  of  the  necessities  of  an  es- 
tablished government,  which  conquest 
had  transferred  into  their  own  un- 
practised hands.  And  again,  the  further 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a 
fact  as  the  foregoing  can  only  be  con- 
tained in  the  position  which  I  have 
before  advanced  and  endeavoured  to 

S*ove, — that  the  retention  of  a  general 
oman  institute,  of  the  importance 
and  extensive  applicability  which  the 
one  under  discussion  possessed,  could 
occur  only  upon  the  condition  that 
the  provincial  Britons  survived  to 
teach,  as  well  as  to  serve,  their  German 
masters.  A  similar  truth  has  ever 
been  obvious  to  the  continental  his- 


bationem  Cantuarise  civitas  fossatia  et 
muris  et  alii*  propugnaculis  muniretur, 
omnesque  ad  hoe  cotnpellereniur,  quidain 
homines  prioris  et  conventus  ccclesim 
Cant,  non  de  jure,  non  de  consueiudint, 
sod  adnostrarum precum  inatuntiam  ibidem 
operati  gunt,"  &c.  This  charter  guaran^ 
tees  the  tenants  of  Chrutchurch,  Canter- 
bury, from  their  voluntary  labours  being 
taken  at  a  future  period  as  a  precedent  to 
their  prejudice. 
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tori  an  9  in  the  investigation  of  their 
antiquities ;  but,  though  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  facts  of  our  own  arcnseo- 
logy,  it  ha*  either  not  presented  itself 
at  all  to  the  mind*  of  our  antiquaries, 
or  it  has  been  dismissed  from  their 
pages  as  an  unsubstantial  chimera,  to 
yield  a  space  to  the  wild  reveries  of 
the  Celtic  theory.  But  the  mists  of 
that  pitiable  illusion  are  now  beginning 
to  be  dissipated,  and  Truth,  with  all 
her  interesting  and  important  conse- 

auences,  unveils  her  brightness  to 
_  lose  who  do  not  mistake  ignorance 
for  knowledge,  and  obstinacy  for  seal. 
DoctorS  Commons.         H.  C  C. 
(To  be  cvidiniied.J 

Mb.  Ueham, 

IN  the  course  of  the  preceding  year 
a  very  severe  attack  having  been  made 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  work  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  in  a  German 
periodical,  the  w  Khcinischea  Museum, 
neue  folge,  vierten  jahrgangs,  drittes 
heft,"  published  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  it  may  be  of  utility  to  enable 
our  countrymen  to  see  what  are  the 
objections  which,  it  is  supposed  by  a 
learned  foreigner,  may  be  urged  with 
the  greatest  force  against  this  reputed 
production  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
reputation  on  the  whole  has  been  very 
greatly  rising  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury among  the  historical  writers  and 
antiquaries  of  our  island.  I  have,  ac- 
cordingly, made  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  the  dissertation  in  ques- 
tion, which  I  here  send  you.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Wex,  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Rheinisches  Museum, 
who  is  evidently  a  critic  of  ability ; 
though  the  latter  part  of  his  paper,  his 
Arguments  III.  and  IV.  and  even  the 
concluding  part  of  II.  are  more  care- 
lessly, not  to  say  unguardedly,  drawn 
up  than  the  former. 

One  preliminary  remark  may  be 
made,  that,  though  all  due  weight  will 
be  rendered  both  here  and  abroad  to 
objections  founded  on  j  ust  principles — 
and  that  there  are  weighty  objections 
against  the  work  of  Richard,  at  present 
not  cleared  away,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny- 
yet  our  countrymen  will  not  be  readily 
inclined  to  give  up  this  work,  the  in- 
ternal evidences  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  so  good,  and  which  is  said  to 
bear  the  test  of  local  examination  and 
proof  in  the  different  parts  of  the  king- 


dom to  which  its  contents  apply.  This 
work,  besides,  comes  the  more  par- 
ticularly recommended,  having  re- 
ceived the  warm  approbation  of  such 
men  as  Roy  and  Whitaker,  as  well  as 
of  others  eminent  for  learning  and  re- 
search, and  having  repeatedly  been 
found  useful  in  the  investigation  of 
the  early  history  of  our  island,  its  an- 
tiquities, and  topography. 

Yours,  &c.  Bkalb  Post. 
Bydews  Place,  near  Alaitbstone, 
Aug.  15, 1846. 


MB.  WBx's  DISSRETATIOH  Oil  RICHARD 
Or  CIRENCKSTKR. 

When  treating  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  Roman  Britain,  the 
writers  of  English  history,  as  Lingard, 
Lappenberg,  and  others,  often  refer  to 
the  supposed  original  work  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  "  De  situ  Bri- 
tannia-." Whitaker,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Manchester,  speaking 
of  him  in  his  eighty-third  and  follow- 
ing pages,  dates  from  the  discovery  of 
that  work  a  new  sera  for  the  illustration 
of  that  most  ancient  period  of  the 
English  history.  As  it  happens  that 
in  that  work  whole  passages  from 
Tacitus  have  been  taken,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  found  a  very  useful 
means  of  critically  examining  the  text 
of  those  portions  of  this  author,  but 
soon  it  appeared  that  the  whole  work 
itself  was  a  literary  forgery — it  is 
rare,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  that 
the  English  literati  allow  themselves 
to  be  thus  tricked ;  particularly  when 
the  forger  has  not  gone  more  artfully 
to  work  than  the  producer  of  pre- 
tended writings  of  Sanchoniathon. 

Charles  Julius  Bertram,  an  English' 
man,  a  professor  in  the  naval  school 
at  Copenhagen,  asserted  in  the  year 
1747,  that  he  had  discovered  there  an 
ancient  manuscript,  which  he  said 
came  into  his  possession  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  with  many  other 
curiosities.  He  sent  a  copy  of  it,  with 
a  fac-simile  of  three  lines,  to  the  ce- 
lebrated antiquary  Dr.  Stukeley  of 
London,  who  sounded  the  trumpet 
loudly  at  this  presumed  discovery, 
published  a  detailed  analysis  of  it  in 
London  in  1757,  and  most  urgently 
requested  iroiessor  Uertram  to  etnt 
and  print  the  newly  discovered  author. 
In  consequence  the  work  appeared  in 
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1758  at  Copenhagen,  with  two  other  the  learned.  For  example,  Tacitus 
known  authors,  under  the  title  Britan-  says,  Life  of  Agricola,  c.  16,  **  Paulli- 
nicarum  gentium  Histories  antiques,  nus  cognito  provincifiD  motu.**  Thus 
Scriptores  tares,  Ricardus  Corinensis,  the  manuscripts  express,  and  both  the 
Gildas  Badonicus,  Nennius  Hancho-  oldest  editions;  but  the  Venetian 
renais.  A  new  impression  of  Richard,  edition  of  1497  has  it  by  an  oversight 
with  an  English  translation  (Mr.  of  the  printer  "  co  cognito  provincise 
Hatcher's  edition),  appeared  at  Lon-  motu.**  The  later  editors,  who  chiefly 
don  in  1809,  entitled,  uThe  Description  followed  the  same  Venetian  edition, 
of  Britain,  translated  from  Richard  of  have  made  out  of  that  error  of  the 
Cirencester,  with  the  original  treatise  press,  «*  co  cognito  provincial  motu." 
ijc  suu  uriiannin?,  anu  a  ^inmenuiry  xins  reading,  wnicn  thus  ongmateu 
on  the  Itinerary."  by  chance,  might  only  have  been  ac- 

The  work  contained  a  very  early  counted  as  a  variation  of  the  original 
history  of  Britain,  particularly  of  the  manuscripts,  but  a  glance  at  the  Ve- 
conquest  of  the  land  by  the  Romans,  netian  edition  of  1497  will  be  suffi- 
in  a  general  way,  with  detailed  tables  cient  to  convince  that  the  emendation 
of  the  Roman  roads.  It  is  a  seemingly  of  Ernesti  is  correct.  This  eo  has  our 
confused  compilation  from  the  old  Richard. 

writers,  with  a  few  immaterial  altera-  Again,  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  c  xL 
tions.  It  may  be  candidly  owned, that  our  manuscripts  have  41  Silurum  colo- 
the  frequent  deviations  from  the  words  rati  vultus  torti  plerumque  crincs  et 
of  the  quoted  authors  would  be  of  posita  contra  Hispaniam  Ibcros  re- 
import to  the  critical  reader  were  the  teres  trajecisse  casque  sedes  habitassc 
work  really  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  fidein  factum**  Rhenanus  alters  M  po- 
but  this  Professor  Bertram,  the  pre-    sita  contra  Hispaniam,"  into  "inpositu 

contra  Hispaniam,**  and  so  many  editors 
after  him  have  it,  as  also  Richard  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that, according  to  Muretus, 
M  posita  contra  Hispaniar  should  be 
read,  and  it  would  be  strange  should  a 
notoriously  false  conjecture  have  been 
found  in  a  manuscript  used  by  Rich- 
ard.* I  could  cite  more  passages  in 
which,  as  quoted  by  Richard,  conjee* 
tures  from  Rhenanus  may  be  de- 
tected ;  but  as  several  of  these  arc 
correct,  and  consequently  might  have 
stood  in  the  original  text,  these  as 
proofs  would  have  no  weight:  while  to 
cite  other  alterations  of  the  text  by 
him  would  be  too  discursive  and  not 
be  necessary ;  of  much  more  moment 
is  the  question  which  may  now  be 
asked, 

II.  From  whence  had  the  English 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  fifteen  in 
number,  which  he  quotes  t  Whence  had 
he  Tacitus  f  and,  above  all,  whence  had 
he  the  Agricola  of  that  author  f 

It  is  sufficiently  known  that  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  England 
possessed  important  libraries  which 

*  If  the  internal  evidences  otherwise  of 
the  work  he  good,  the  less  account  may 


tended  finder  of  the  manuscript,  him- 
self evidently  fabricated  it.  I  con- 
fidently use  the  expression  without 
previous  inquiries  whether  such  manu- 
script is  now  to  be  found  in  Copen- 
hagen. Bertram  endeavoured  to  divert 
attention  from  himself,  by  bringing 
together  notes  in  the  form  of  observa- 
tions on  his  author,  whom  he  thus 
wished  to  identify  more  closely  with 
the  work.  The  commentary  which  he 
has  appended  is  entitled  "  Caroli  Ber- 
trami  Londinensis  adnotationes  ad 
Rieardi  monachi  de  situ  Britannia?, 
lib.  i.  c.  1,  2.**  In  this  he  shows  him- 
self a  compiler  of  much  reading,  who 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  in  which  Britain 
was  mentioned,  and  takes  occasion, 
from  the  writings  of  his  monk,  to  make 
a  display  of  his  research.  Thus  we 
frequently  read,  "Errat  Ricardus, 
nam  apud  Strabonem,"  &c.  or  **  Nescio 
quid  sibi  vclit  Ricardus,  nam  Plinius. 
Lib.  vi.  &c.w 

I.  Proofs  of  spuriousnett  arc,  how- 
ever, the  more  particularly  to  be  re- 
quired. These  may  be  arranged 
under  four  heads. 

In  the  passages  quoted  from  Taci- 
tus, readings  are  often  found  which 

are  taken  from  later  editions,  and  have  be  mode  of  these  verbal  alterations,  which 
either  arisen  from  casual  errors  of  may  be  considered  as  emendations  of  the 
tho  press,  or  from  the  conjectures  of   editor  from  printed  editions.— B.  P. 
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were  rich  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics ;  but  in  the  ninth  century  the 
monasteries  were  desolated  by  the 
Danes,  the  monks  driven  away,  and 
the  books  burnt  Alfred  the  Great,>t 
the  commencement  of  whose  reign 
there  was  no  monastery  remaining, 
complains  repeatedly  of  the  irreparable 
loss  of  the  collected  treasure  of  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  archbishop  Theo- 
dore, and  of  the  abl>ots  Hadrian  and 
Benedict.  What  he  furnished  to 
supply  the  immediate  want  of  books 
was  by  the  later  invasions  of  the  Danes 
again  lost.  The  monks  after  the  tenth 
century  shewed  no  inclination  for 
science  and  learning ;  and,  in  regard  to 
the  later  schools  and  academies,  scho- 
lastic philosophy  and  rhetoric  were 
solely  in  vogue.  But  even  in  the 
former  centuries,  rich  in  literary  trea- 
sures, there  was  no  Tacitus  in  Eng- 
land. Alcuin,  who  in  his  History  of 
the  Pontiffs  celebrates  the  riches  of  the 
English  libraries,  knew  of  no  Tacitus. 
Of  the  Roman  historians  (verse  1549,) 
he  only  names 

Historic!  vet€res,  Pompcius,  Plinius,  ipse 
Acer  Aristoteles,  rbetor  qooqueTnllius  ingena. 

The  British  historians  of  that  time, 
Gildas,  Nennius,  Asser,  and  Bede, 
discover  not  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  native  land  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus. 

As  this  objection,  if  proved,  would 
appear  to  be  insuperable,  namely,  that 
the  English  monk  of  the  14th  century 
could  not  have  had  this  classic  at  com- 
mand, Stukelcy  observes  that  Mr. 
Widinorc,  librarian  of  the  Westminster 
Archives,  communicated  to  him  some 
information  he  had  discovered,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  monk  Rich- 
ard had  received  licence  from  his  abbot, 
in  the  year  1391,  to  make  a  journey  to 
Rome.  This  journey,  which  ho  ap- 
parently undertook  between  the  years 
1391  and  1397,  he  might  have  made 
useful  to  his  literary  pursuits.  I  will 
readily  forego  the  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Widmore  may  have  been  in  league 
with  Bertram  to  impose  on  Stukeley. 
It  may  be  very  possible  that  the  monk 
may  nave  travelled  for  some  purposes 
of  his  own,  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  there  was  such  a  monk.  It 
would  be  quite  obvious  that  a  monk 
would  have  been  sought  out  on  whom 


to  father  the  imposition,  whose  exist- 
ence was  not  only  known,  but  of  whom 
proofs  could  be  adduced  that  he  was 
an  author.  Richard  has  left  us  a  theo- 
logical treatise,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, an  historical  manuscript,  en- 
titled "  Speculum  Historiale  de  testis 
regum  Angjiie,"  on  which  work  Whit- 
aker,  notwithstanding  he  is  so  warm 
an  admirer  of  Richard,  pronounces  his 
judgment  that  it  is  mere  worthless 
scribble.  His  words  are,  **  The  hope 
of  meeting  with  discoveries  as  great  in 
Saxon  history  as  he  has  given  us  con- 
cerning the  preceding  period  induced 
me  to  examine  the  work ;  but  my  ex- 
pectations were  greatly  disappointed. 
The  learned  and  deep  antiquarian  I 
found  sunken  into  a  mere  novice  in 
history ;  sometimes  the  copier  of  Hun- 
tingdon, but  generally  the  transcriber 
of  Geoffrey.  Deprived  of  his  Roman 
aids,  Richard  shewed  himself  to  be  as 
ignorant  and  injudicious  as  any  of  his 
illiterate  contemporaries  about  him,'* 
(History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  90). 
Vet  a  person  living  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury thus  ignorant  is  nevertheless  cre- 
dited to  have  been  capable  of  making 
extracts  from  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors which  did  not  appear  in  print  till 
the  15th  1 

Granting  that  Richard  went  to 
Rome,  and  there  discovered  a  copy  of 
Tacitus,  he  might  have  been  expected 
in  some  part  of  his  work  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  and  joy  at  the  ac- 
quisition. But  no.  He  quotes  Taci- 
tus and  other  writers  invariably  in  a 
way  as  if  he  had  only  to  take  them 
down  from  the  bookshelves  of  his  mo- 
nastery. In  one  instance  in  which  he 
professes  to  introduce  sources  of  in- 
formation discovered  by  himself,  be 
prefaces  them  in  the  following  highly 
impudent  manner.  "Ex  Fraementis 
quibusdam  a  duce  quodam  Romano 
consignatis  ct  poster i  tat i  relictis  se- 
quens  collectum  est  Itinerarium,  ex 
rtolenMeo  et  aliunde  nonnullis."  Ac- 
cording to  this  a  Roman  general  has 
left  behind  him  an  Itinerary  by  which 
troops  might  regulate  their  marches  in 
Britain !  Stukelcy  remarks  on  this  that 
the  officer  named  was  evidently  Agri- 
cola,  to  which  date  he  considered 
Richard's  Itinerary  to  refer.  This  re- 
mark of  Stukeley 's  is  so  childishly 
naive  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
more  closely  what  internal  evidences 
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there  may  be  for  the  assertion.  The 
details  of  that  Itinerary,  indeed,  refer 
much  more  to  the  time  of  Antoninus. 

Eren  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
manuscript  of  Agricola  could  bo  found 
in  Home  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
More  skilfully  would  Bertram  have 
arranged  matters  had  lie  represented 
his  mouk  to  have  travelled  toruldannd 
Corvey,  where,  through  the  scholars 
of  llnbunus,*  was  preserved  some  know- 
ledge of  the  writings  of  Tacitus,  which 
were  in  the  middle  ages  almost  entirely 
concealed  from  the  world,  and  where 
their  manuscript  chronicles  existed  in 
which  information  was  introduced 
which  had  been  derived  from  them. 
As  to  the  first  mention  of  Tacitus  he 
is  quoted  by  Ruodolfus  Fuldensis  in  his 
Annuls  as  noted  by  Perta,  Monum. 
vol.  L  p.  378,  regarding  the  river 
which  Cornelius  Tacitus,  who  wrote 
concerning  what  was  done  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  that  nation,  as  it  is  expressed, 
called  Visurgis,  but  the  moderns,  Wi- 
aaraha.  The  same  Ruodolfus  has,  in 
the  translation  of  Saint  Alexander,  also 
noted  in  Pert*,  vol.  II.  p.  675,  made 

Seat  use  of  the  work  of  Tacitus  called 
j  Genua ui a.  From  him  Adamus 
Brcmensis,  in  his  Histori*  Ecclesiastics, 
c.  v.  borrows  his  extract,  who  names 
for  his  voucher,  Kinhardus.  Pre* 
sumably  by  Knhardus  is  meant  the 
author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Annates 
Fuldenses,  who  perhaps  he  supposed 
wrote  the  second  part  also,  in  which 
the  extract  occurs.  It  is  by  no  means 
correct  to  coincide  with  Tross,  who, 
in  his  notes  on  the  Germania,  p.  9, 
substitutes  Meginhardus  for  Enhardus, 
which  last-named  person  continued 
the  Annales  after  Kuodolphus.  Again, 
Tross  in  his  work,  p.  14,  is  the  first 
who  refers  us  to  another  writer  of 
Chronicles,  Freculphus,  who  twice 
names  Tacitus.  The  same  has  printed, 
p.  50,  the  before  known  quotation  from 
Cassiodorus,  v.  2. 

Of  the  "  Agricola"  of  Tacitus,  there 
is  neither  mention  in  the  above  Annuls, 
one  of  the  other  works 

; 


Orosius,  who  twice  names  Tacitus, 
viii.  10,  seems  not  to  have  known 
the  "Agricola,"  since,  whilst  he  re- 
lates in  detail  the  expeditions  of  Csesar 
and  Claudius  into  Britain,  he  mentions 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  conquest  of 
the  land  under  Vespasian  and  Domi- 
tiau.f  Nor  has  he  in  his  geographical 
description  of   the    island  aught  in 

in  his  second  chapter  had  "  Agricola" 
before  him  I  cannot  mr  one  consider 
so  decided  as  U.  Becker  in  his  notes 
and  dissertations  on  the  Germania, 
p.  6  ;  since  the  only  tiling  which  could 
nave  been  borrowed  from  Tacitus  h 
merely  referable  to  arguments  on 
the  origin  of  the  people  of  the  country 
and  physical  appearances,  which  easily 
might  have  l>een  derived  from  common 

they  l>oth  treat  of  the  subject.  The 
question  would  at  onoe  become  de- 
cided, if  the  manifestly  corrupt  pass- 
age in  the  second  chapter  of  Jornandes, 
which  reads — "Noctein  quoque  cla- 
riorem  in  extremft  ejus  parte  Momma 
quam  Cornelius  etiam  annahum  scrip  tor 
narrat  metallis  plurimis  copiosam,  &c. 
could  be  so  emended  that  it  should 
become  parallel  with  Tacitus'  Agricola, 
c.  12.  MNox  clara  et  extrema  parte 
b  re  vis."  Instead  of  that  Metuma, 
which  others  have  Miniamque,  the 
passage  should  possibly  be  "Noctem 
quoque  clariorem  in  extremft  ejus 
j>arte  minutarnque,  t.  e.  brevem,  Cor- 
nelius annalium  scriptor  narrat,"  &c. 
The  search  would  be  of  import  to  know 
whether  Salvianus,  whom  I  have  not 
at  hand,  mentions  the  Agricola.  Al- 
most this  could  be  decided  by  a  pass- 
age which  I  find  quoted  by  Lips  i  us 
on  Agricola,  c  31,  which  has  great 
resemblance  with  the  said  a  31  of 
The  first  editor  of  Tacitus 


*  Rabanus,  nbbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Fulda,  near  Hesse-Castel,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Meats,  was  bora  in  the 
year  785,  ana  died  856.  His  works  were 
printed  in  16S7  in  3  volumes,  folio. 
(B.P.)  4 


t  Mr.  Wet  is  mistaken  here  in  two 
particulars.  1st.  Orosius  does  not  give 
a  detailed  account  of  Claudius'  expedition, 
but  only  two  or  three  lines:  though  he 
adds  moral  reflections  at  some  length, 
idly.  Orosios  considered  the  conquest  of 
Britain  effected  by  Claudius  though  in. 
fact  only  part  was  subdued;  thence  he 
docs  not  speak  of  the  wars  in  Britain, 
either  under  Vespasian  or  Domitian.  The 
British  chronicles  follow  him  in  this,  and 
though  indeed  they  mention  Vespasian, 
yet  it  is  only  as  the  general  of  Claudius. 
(B.  P.) 
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Vendelinus  de  Spira,  had  moreover 
no  manuscript  of  Agricola.  Whence 
Franciscus  l'titeolanus  received  a  copy 
is  unknown  up  to  the  present  time.* 

///.  Where  the  accoutUi  cease  de- 
rived from  known  authors  there  oho 
cease*  the  manuscript  of  Richard,  or 
rather  that  of  Bertram. 

At  the  end,  a  new  section  begins 
with  a  jKistea,  followed  by  three  aste- 
risks, and  the  rttiqua  desunt  of  the 
editor.  To  have  brought  the  work  to 
a  regular  conclusion  would  have  not 
been  beneficial,  as  the  monk  could 
scarcely  have  found  beyond  the  point 
to  which  he  has  conducted  it  more 
sources  of  information  than  we  now 
possess.  That  the  manuscript  displays 
an  artfully  contrived  chasm,  just  where 
we  were  expecting  new  historical  facta, 
must  occasion  much  surmise.f 

/  V.  Great  suspicion  is  excited  by  the 
tap  of  Roman  Britain.% 


why  at  one  period  manuscripts  of  Tacitus 

might  be  numerous.  We  are  informed 
by  Vopiscus  in  his  life  of  the  Emperor 
Tacitus,  descendant  of  the  historian  who 
died  A.D.  276,  that  the  emperor  ordered 
the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed  ia 
all  the  libraries  of  the  empire.  As  well 
as  Orosius,  Sidonius,  who  also  lived  in  the 
5th  century,  mentions  Tacitus  thrice. 
Mr.  Wex  himself  here  confirms  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  works  of  Tacitus  was 
not  unfrequent  in  the  prior  part  of  the 
middle  ages.   (B.  P.) 

t  The  second  and  concluding  book  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  has  a  double  chro- 
nology. The  first  is  from  the  creation  to 
the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Alaric  :  this  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  British  and  British- 
Roman  affairs,  and  is  perfect.  The  second 
is  a  succession  of  Roman  emperors,  and  of 
Roman  proconsuls  and  commanders  in 
Britain,  which  breaks  off  abruptly  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a  circum- 
stance considered  by  Mr.  Wex  very  sus- 
picious. It  may  be  observed,  relatively 
to  the  point,  that  materials  could  not 
have  been  wanting  for  the  compilation  of 
the  remaining  period  from  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries ;  and,  the  previous  materials  of 
this  part  having  been  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Wex  to  be  taken  from  authors  who 


In  the  work  itself  Richard  remarks, 
"Adjuncta  est  mappa  artificialiter 
descripta,  quae  omnia  loca  evidenter 
exprimit,  ut  oculis  intuearis  qua  hac- 
tenus  auribus  in  hoc  capite  percipi- 
untur."  Nevertheless  he  says  in  the 
preface  that  the  map  is  even  of  greater 
rarity  and  antiquity  than  Richard's 
work  itself.  This  map,  which  is  thus 
of  the  date  of  the  middle  ages,  gives 
Britain  nearly  the  same  form  as  it  ia 
represented  to  have  in  the  maps  of  the 
present  day.  Let  a  man  imagine  a 
tolerably  correct  and  detailed  map  of 
Britain,  drawn  before  the  14th  cen- 
tury !§  Let  a  comparison  be  made 
with  the  map  printed  at  Nuremburg 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
after  Marco  Polo  and  Behaim  had  ap- 
peared, and  let  us  be  astonished  at  the 
production  of  this,  to  us,  unknown 
master !  It  is  true  Richard's  map  is 
only  a  deviation  from  those  of  Ptolemy, 
in  commonly  known  and  well  ascer- 
tained particulars.    In  the  beginning 

_i*  L  *       m..„,„„'„4  l..n.vl««  noire     M  I  >«  -  1  .....  „ 

oi  nis  manuscript  nc  remarks,  i  toiemy 
compares  the  shape  of  Britain  to  the 
letter  Z,  but  the  inspection  of  maps  of 
a  later  age  sufficiently  shows  that  this 
ia  not  entirely  true.  Bertram  ob- 
serves on  these  words  of  Richard, 
'♦The  author  apparently  means  his 
own  map,  but  the  learned  men  of  our 
day  think  differently."  With  eminent 
shamelessness  he  leaves  here  the  learned 
to  discuss  his  fabrication ;  Dr.  Stake- 
ley,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  may 
seriously  have  done  so.  We  solely 
applaud  Bertram  for  his  discretion, 
that,  as  he  has  engraved  on  his  map 
44  Ipse  delineavit  ab  originali  et  sculp- 
sit, '  he  did  not  also  add  an 44  ipse  fecit" 
to  the  same. 


re  k 


cnown,  it  is  evident  there  ca 


ot  b 


the  least  validity  in  the  objection  he  here 
urges.   (B.  P.) 
X  With  it 


respect  to  ar 


iaps  of  Bri- 


tain,  those  in  Cough's  British  Topography 

Gjwtt,  Mag.  Vol.  XXVL 


Mr.  Ubbaw, 

AS  all  your  genealogical  articles  at- 
tract my  attention,  you  will  not  be 
surprized  to  hear  with  what  interest  I 
have  watched  the  correspondence  be- 
tween X.  Y.  and  Wiltonbnsis,  on 
fictitious  origins  of  great  families. 

It  is  true  that  I  consider  an  investi- 
gation of  the  points  mooted  by  X.  Y. 

may  be  consulted,  which  will  not  corro- 
borate the  views  here  entertained.  (B.  P.) 

$  On  comparing  the  map  of  Richard 
with  that  of  Ptolemy  and  thofcc  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  present  day,  there  does  not 
appear  foundaiionfor  this  remark.  (B.  P.) 
3B 
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as  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  com-  the  bastard.   But  does  any  one  sup- 
pared  with  an  inquiry  into  the  reality  pose  these  are  singular  instances?  if 
of  the  paternal  links  more  immediate  so,  he  is  much  mistaken  ;  hundreds  of 
to  the  existing  generation,  but  at  the  other  great  families  are  in  precisely 
same  time  there  is  an  immensity  of  the  same  predicament,  only  their  power 
work  to  be  performed  in  the  field  or  caution  has  saved  them  a  public 
under  your  present  discussion  ;  and  I  disclosure  of  the  truth  ;  or  they  hare 
should  be  very  glad  to  add  my  mite  to  had  the  good  luck,  perhaps,  to  have 
the  catalogue  of  "  false  links  and  ficti-  escaped  the  misfortune  of  any  legal 
tious  origins,"  which  pass  for  truth  in  point,  which,  had  it  once  arisen,  would 
printed  pedigrees.  have  compelled  a  revelation  of  the 
In  every  point  of  view  M  printed  pe-  actual  facts.    Little,  very  little,  legal 
digrees"  are  one-sided  histories ;  and  genealogy  is  known  of  the  great  fa- 
the  records  of  the  Heralds'  College  are  niilies  who   nourished    under  our 
very  little  better.   If  the  latter  steer  "Henrys"  and  "Ed wards;"  and, sweep- 
clear  of  absolute  falsehood,  their  am-  ing  though  the  assertion  be,  I  would 
biguous  silence,  and  unfair  omissions,  venture  to  say  that  bv  bastardy — 
often  render  them  as  productive  of  spurious  issue — a  false  affiliation,  or  an 
error,  when  they  come  to  be  enlarged  unproved  link,  all  the  pedigrees  of 
upon,  as  if  they  told  the  lie  direct.  Plan  tagamet  date  are  alike  in  their  im- 
In  more  instances  than  is  generally  perfections.    No  one  has  any  concep- 
known,  all  manner  of  plebeians  have  tion  on  what  shallow  evidence  genea- 
been   passed  off  in  printed   pedi-  logical  links  antecedent  to  the  Tudor 
grees  as  "esquires,"  tiecause  in  the  accession  rest.    There  is  not  a  chain 
records  of  the  heralds,  where  their  ex-  from  the  conquest  to  the  present  time, 
istencc  was  originally  recorded,  they  both  perfect  and  genuine — a  fact  which 
were  placed  on  record  without  any  may  at  once  show  the  supreme  absurdity 
addition  or  description  whatever;  in  of  boasting  of  a  "  Norman  origin ;"  for 
presumption  of  which  silence  genealo-  such  a  claim  in  the  particular  line 
gical  writers  have  innocently  dubbed  traced  through,  could  be  no  more 
them  gentry.  really  established  (at  least  in  the  great 
But  it  is  not  in  these  respects  merely  majority  of  cases,)  than  the  Saxon 
that  printed  pedigrees  misrepresent  the  kings  could  prove  their  pedigree  from 
truth.     Their  impositions  are  often  Woden.  If  in  the  continuous  paternal 
(as  your  correspondents  suggest)  go-  descent  the  nominal  or  prima  fade 

raphical,  1c 


as  well  as  biographical,  le-  pedigree  can  be  carried  back  to 
gal  as  well  as  literary.  Not  only  are  Conquest,  it  is  wonderful.  But  as  to 
ignoble  actions  and  lowly  vocations  the  real  or  even  the  legal  genealogy, 
studiously  smothered,  while  anything  no  one  but  the  most  credulous  could 
respectable  is  magnified  into  a  staring  believe  such  preposterous  pretensions 
glorification  :  but  fictitious  origins  are  are  ever  realized, 
detailed;  imaginary  derivations  of  fa-  But  now  more  immediately  to  the 
mily  surnames — equally  lofty  and  ab-  subject  under  discussion,  which  is  a 
surd — set  up  for  ascertained  facts ;  field  far  more  than  large  enough  for 
and  bastardies  shrouded,  even  by  that  one  letter.  I  apprehend  that  the  evil 
distinguished  and  generally  most  ac-  your  correspondents  complain  of  is  of 
curate  writer,  Arthur  Collins,  in  such  three  species;  viz.  1st.  tue  mis-deri* 
ingenious  wordings  of  the  narrative  as  vation  of  surnames ;  2ndly.  the  mis- 
might  justly  excite  the  ridicule  of  identifying  and  mis-linking  families  of 
scoffers  at  genealogies.  the  same  name,  where  there  is  no 
The  learned  well  know  that  the  community  of  blood ;  and  Srdly.  the 
knightly  lines  of  Byron,  Fleetwood,  mis-linking  and  mis-identifying  in  in- 
Hoby,  and  a  dozen  others,  are  severed  correct  affinity  where  there  is,  how- 
by  bastardy  in  the  very  centre  of  ever,  a  common  origin, 
their  lengthy  chains  ;  all  which  lapses  Which  of  these  is  to  be  regarded  as 
were  studiously  concealed  in  print  till  the  most  mischievous  and  injurious 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  revealed  the  first,  practice  I  scarcely  know,  further  than 
biographical  writers  disclosed  the  se-#  that  as  the  first  generally  relates  to  a 
cond,  and  the  Harl.  MSS.  discovered  very  remote  jieriod  it  is  probably  of 
the  third ;  viz.  in  a  grant  of  arms  to  least  consequence. 
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All  three  practices  however,  are 
very  bad  ?  for,  as  they  have  been 
everlastingly  indulged  in,  not  only 
without  a  tittle  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, but  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  lying,  their  votaries  often  advancing 
assertions  unbacked  even  by  possi- 
bility, such  false  statements  nave  by 
getting  on  record  not  only  been  per- 
petuated, but,  by  the  negligence  of 
those  who  should  have  nipped  them 
ofT  in  their  origin,  obtained  through 
lapse  of  time  a  prescriptive  authenti- 
city almost  stronger  than  the  truth. 

I  shall  now  go  through  these  three 
sorts  of  genealogical  fictions  separately, 
and  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  names  to 
those  enumerated  by  your  corre- 
spondents. 

1st.  Mis~derivation  of  the  Surname. 

Qu.  As  to  the  identity  of  Smitheton 
and  Smithson  ?  (I  do  not  believe  the 
t  latter  was  originally  the  former.)  Some 
cases,  however,  almost  carry  the  refu- 
tation with  the  statement;  such  as  Ashe 
from  D'Kssecourt,  and  Hare  from  liar- 
court!  Both  Howard  and  de  Grey 
rejoice  in  two  different  derivations  of 
their  name.  Qu.  As  to  Pye  from 
Aphugh,  and  Pownall  from  Paganell  ? 
In  a  printed  pedigree  we  are  told 
that  "Hutchinson^  is  derived  from 
"  Uitonensis."  "Cay,"  from  the  sub- 
stantive "  key,"  is  rather  worse ;  so 
also  41  Percy '  from  the  jmrticiple 
♦♦piercing;"  but  Millington  alias  Syngc 
excels  all ;  for  it  is  written  that  the 
alias  was  first  adopted  by  a  priest  of 
the  family  famous  for  his  skill  in 
"  tinging" !  Penson  the  herald  derived 
his  own  family  from  Pinceo,  a  Norman 
knight.  Surely  his  name  was  merely 
a  Welsh  edition  of  Benson? 

Indly.  Mis-linking  where  there  is  no 
common  origin  whatever. 

The  second  species  of  fabrication, 
however,  is  perhaps  the  most  common ; 
I  allude  to  the  linking  together  families 
of  common  surname,  where  there  was 
no  original  community  of  blood.  In 
all  professional  and  personal  surnames 
(except  perhaps  those  whose  extreme 
vulgarity,  as  m  the  case  of  Smith  and 
Browne,  has  created  unusual  caution) 
fictitious  linking  has  been  largely  in- 
dulged in.  Patronymics,  and  national, 
local,  residential,  and  territorial  names 
have  been  equally  subjected  to  this 


shocking  practice.  Jackson,  Herbert, 
Scot,  1"  rank,  Newman,  Langton,  Clif- 
ton, Lane,  Lodge,  Wood,  no  doubt  all 
afford  many  instances  of  a  false  link.* 
To  specify  many  such  cases  would  be 
em{>erfluous ;  let  one  or  two  suffice. 
That  neither  the  Nevilles  nor  the' 
Willoughbys,  have,  all  of  each  name, 
a  common  origin,  has  long  since  been 
ascertained ;  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  D'Oylys ; 
which,  as  their  name  is  unquestionably 
Norman,  is  the  more  remarkable. 
Probably  the  early  owners  of  Brougham 
had  as  much  affinity  by  blood  as  any 
other  vendors  and  purchasers.  Qu. 
Whether  the  great  house  of  Dudley 
had  any  legitimate  origin  in  Sutton  de: 
Dudley  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  proof 
of  this  link;  and  not  only  does  the 
prima  facie  aspect  of  the  assertion 
rouse  suspicion,  but  the  mean  yet 
energetic  spirit  of  the  early  Dudleys 
would  presume  a  very  plebeian  origin. 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  they 
were  at  best  only  mongrels  or  bastards 
of  Sutton,  could  they  show  any  con-' 
sanguinity  at  all  with  that  noble  and 
illustrious  house ;  for,  till  they  acquired 
a  stream  of  aristocracy  from  Grey  de 
Groby,  their  first  illustrious  alliance, 
they  were  themselves  a  parcel  of  plod- 
ding scriveners,  who  did  the  dirty  work 
of  Henry  VH.  (a  prince  famous  for 
raising  his  officers  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people),  and  only  from  Grey' 
sprang  the  Dudleys  of  figure  and  abi- 
lity. When  then*  industry,  energy, 
and  perseverance  were  blended  with 
the  transcendant  talents,  sujieriority, 
and  nobility  of  the  Greys,  they  be- 
came a  justly  distinguished  house,  but 
not  till  then. 


*  Such  names  as  Marshall,  Clarke, 
Chaplin,  Chamberlain,  Reeve,  Bayley, 
Arrowsmith,  Cartwright,  Turner,  Skinner, 
Dyer,  Miller,  Spencer,  Foreter,  Fisher, 
Rider,  Hunter,  Palmer,  Tailor,  Glover, 
Fuller,  Walker,  &c.  White.  Green,  Black, 
Moody,  Humble,  Manley,  Hardy,  L' Es- 
trange, Newcomen,  Truman,  Newman, 
&c.  Moore,  Scot,  Frank,  English,  Ches- 
hire, &c.  Lodge,  Lee,  Lane,  Wood,  Mill, 
(which  formerly  bad  the  prefix  "at");- 
and  Maraton,  Houghton,  Langton,  New. 
ton,  Burgh,  Clifton,  and  even  Willoughby, 
which  were  preceded  by  "  de  ;"  Lamson, 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Nelson,  Fitzherbcrt, 
Fitzwalter,  Hughes  Jones.  Andrews, God- 
dard,  Thomas,  Herbert,  &c.  «tc.  &c. 
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The  ease,  however,  which  has  most  gerous  of  all  such  evils*,  where  it  b  not 

attracted  my  attention  is  that  of  the  expressly  premised  that  the  pedigree 

Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire  Steward.*,  is  merely  nominal  or  speculative;  which, 

through  which  Oliver  Cromwell  pre-  b  the  case  with  most  genealogies  an- 

tended  a  maternal  descent  from  the  terior  in  date  to  the  year  1500.    As  a 


great  Seotish  house  of  Stewart.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  of  his  great-grand- 
uncle,  Robert  Sty  ward  or  Steward, 
last  Prior  and  first  Dean  of  Ely,  their 
ancestors  came  from  Scotland  to  Eng- 
land, temp.  Hen.  IV.  viA  France  (after 
having  per  formed  marveb  in  the  sight 
of  the  French  king — slaying  lions  with 
sticks,  &c.)  and  finally  settled  at  Up- 
well,  in  Norfolk.  But  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact  that  there  were  Sty- 
wards  or  Stewards  settled  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Upwell,  co.  Norfolk, 
long  prior  to  16  Ric.  II.  William 


general  rule,  no  pedigree  compiled  ex 
post  facto,  or  long  after  the  persons  it 
concerns  have  passed  away,  whether 
drawn  from  documentary  evidence  or 
mere  tradition,  should  be  regarded  as 
proved,  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  All 
such  are,  and  must  ever  be,  open  to 
correction  and  alteration,  though  their 
general  statements  may  be  correct. 
Few  family  pedigrees  were  regularly 
or  contemjHjralily  kept  prior  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VlII. ;  and  thus  the 
genealogies  of  families  of  Flantagenet 
florescence  must  ever  be  received  with 


Steward  or  Styward  married  Joane,  great  caution,  and  never  be  implicitly 

dau.  of  William,  and  sbter  and  heiress  relied  upon.   The  great  variations  in 

of  Lawrence,  de  Watlington,  of  Wat-  the  early  printed  pedigrees  of  Grey* 

lington,  co.  Norfolk  (close  to  Upwell),  form  a  remarkable  proof  of  this;  and, 

and  she  was  living  his  widow  16  Ric.  indeed,  no  pedigree  of  those  period* 

II.    (See  Bloniefield's  Norfolk,  vii.  need  be  long  investigated  without  a 

481.)    They,  it  is  clear,  were  the  pro-  very  extensive  "discoverie  of  errors" 

creating  ancestors  of  the  Norfolk  and  resulting  from  the  inquiry.   It  would 

Cambridgeshire  Stewards.    That  they  be  odious  to  enumerate  any  such  fic- 

luul  issue  b  beyond  all  doubt,  for  a  tions  of  more  recent  date,  and  there- 


Laurence  Styward  was  Vicar  of  Sts. 
Ciric  and  Julitt  the  martyrs,  at  Swaff- 
ham  Prior's,  co.  Cambridge,  1398 — 
1397,  when  he  exchanged  that  prefer- 
ment for  the  vicarage  of  Gaysele,  in  that 
county  (see  Blomefield's  Collect.  Can- 
tabr.  181);  and  "Laurence*'  remained 
a  family  name  with  the  Stewards  of 
Stradset,  co.  Norf.  down  to  1605.  Al- 
though the  Scotch  Steward 


fore  I  shall  notice  only  one,  and  I. 
touch  upon  it  because  1  think  I  speak 
under  the  mark  of  its  deserts  in  classing 
it  here.  Neville  of  Furness,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  claimed  descent  from  the  Hon. 
Francis  Neville  of  Kymer,  Sussex,  son 
of  Edward  fifth  Lord  Abergavenny. 
Now  I  will  not  say  that  the  family 
might  not  spring  (and  that  as  nearly) 
from  the  house  of  Abergavenny ;  but 
pedigrees  gave  not  the  slightest  corro-  I  do  positively  assert  that  only  lately 
boration  of  Dean  Steward's  romances  has  it  adopted  their  arms,  for  at  the 
of  hb  imaginary  ancestors,  the  Cam-  funeral  or  Mr.  Neville  of  Furness,  in 
bridgeshirc  Visitations  are  not  satisfied  July  1 720,  the  coat  u  Argent,  two  bars 
with  detailing  the  fictitious  origin,  or  azure,  a  chief  gules,  charged  with  a 
false  affiliation  and  fabricated  links,  saltier  of  the  first,"  was  used  ;f  added 
but  must  also  set  forth  the  marvellous  to  which,  Collins  declares 
romance  of  M  the  stick  and  the  lion ! " 
No  doubt,  however,  the  first  of  the 
family  was  really  44  Steward "  to  some 
great  personage,  or  perhaps  to  an 
abbey,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
as  much  akin  to  the  Scotch  Stewards 
us  to  the  French  king  himself. 

3rr%.  Mil-linking  in  incorrect  degree, 
where  there  i*  a  common  origin. 
I  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  fic- 
tions,— the  linking  branches  of  the 
same  family  in  incorrect  affinity,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  nnd  dan- 


tively  that  its  alleged 
failed  before  hb  time.1 

With  respect  to  ancient  genealogy,  a 

•  The  British  Compendium  and  Col- 
ling's  Peerage. 

f  Add.  MS.  4830,  fol.351.  (Brit.  Mas.) 

j  Collins '»  Peerage,  edit  1779,  vol.  vi. 
p.  297.  (N.  B.  Collins's  authority  on  the 
pedigrees  of  peers  is  undoubtedly  higher 
than  any  herald's  ;  and  this  edition  of  his 
Peerage,  with  Longmate's  Supplement,  is 
rrally  and  truly  the  bett,  not  excepting 
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of  incorrect  linking 
occurs  in  a  fake  pedigree  of  Legat,  fa- 
bricated about  1635  by  the  heralds  St. 
George,  to  entitle  their  relatives,  the 
Legate  of  Hornchurch  in  Essex,  to 
sundry  quartering*,  the  property  of 
MandeviUe  of  Black  Notley,  in  Essex, 
and  its  heirs.*  To  effect  this  the  he- 
ralds deduced  their  kindred's  pedigree 
from  the  body  of  one  Thomas  Legat, 
by  whose  death,  issueless  however,  all 
hts  property  had  devolved,  temp.  Hen. 
VI.,  on  the  families  of  D'Oyly  and 
Spyce.  The  pedigree  of  Mauleverer 
of  Arncliffc,  co.  York,  which  was  fa- 
bricated, together  with  many  other 
false  Yorkshire  genealogies,  (alluded  to 
by  that  justly  distinguished  antiquary, 
the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  in  one  of  his 
county  histories,)  by  one  Nicholas 
Paddy,  a  herald  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  imaginary 
genealogy.   It  commences  at  the  Con- 

3 a  est,  and  thence,  every  generation 
ownwards,  matches  a  numerous  issue 
into  all  the  great  families  of  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Theoriginal  forgery, 
a  parchment  roll  (signed  N.  P.),  was 
shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Mauleverer  of 
Arncliffe  in  1841,  and  the  object  of  the 
"compiler  "  was,  1  should  say,  to  display 
a  magnificent  collection  of  impalements 
of  coat-armour.  But  throughout  the 
whole  document  there  are  not  so  many 
as  a  dozen  dates.  My  able  friend 
Mr.  Paver  of  York  favoured  me  with 
a  correct  statement  of  this  pedigree, 
which  if  desirable  I  could  forward  to 
you.  The  fabricated  version  is  printed 
in  Graves's  Cleveland.  This  latter 
case  carries  its  contradiction  along  with 
it,  from  the  extreme  nature  of  its  as- 
sertions. The  Legat  pedigree,  how- 
ever, would  pass  muster  but  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  genealogies  of 
D'Oyly  and  Spyce.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  community  of  origin  in  all  the 
Legats  of  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk ;  but  the  connecting 
links  were  probably  referable  to  the 
13th  instead  of  the  15th  century. 

It  can  scarcely,  however,  excite  as- 
tonishment that  errors  should  occur  in 
genealogies  of  these  periods,  when  the 
visitations  of  the  heralds  often  contain 
mis-statements  of  contemporary  mat- 
ters. The  house  of  D  Oyly  alone 
affords  two  instances  of  this.    In  the 


•  Harl,  MS.  1398,  foL  26  b. 


Bucks  Visitation,  1634,  h  is  recorded 
that  Richard  Wilimot  married  a  Mary 
D'Oyly.  Now  both  her  mother's  will 
and  her  own  baptismal  register  call 
her  Margaret.  Again,  in  the  Durham 
Visitation,  temp.  Jac.  L,  Bishop  James 
entered  his  son  s  wife  as  dau.  of  John 
Doiley  of  Overbury  Hall,  Suffolk ; 
whereas  there  never  was  a  John  D'Oyly 
of  Overbury ;  and  it  is  quite  ascer- 
tained that  her  father  was  Edward 
D'Oyly  of  Overbury.  I  instance  this 
last  case,  because  the  original  of  that 
visitation  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  original  entry  signed  by  the 
recording  party  may  be  seen.  Never- 
theless I  make  no  attack  upon  the 
present  heralds,  but  very  much  the 
contrary,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  this 
letter  will  not  be  misunderstood.  But 
I  expose  the  errors  I  have  instanced 
just  as  I  should  acknowledge  my  own, 
viz.  because  I  wish  to  see  all  such 
errors  corrected. 

In  a  certain  class  of  surnames  (espe- 
cially foreign  names)  a  community  of 
origin  may  generally  be  presumed  with 
perfect  safety  ;  and,  premising  the  na-, 
ture  of  the  pedigree,  it  is  quite  allow- 
able to  arrange  as  correctly  as  may  be 
the  many  members  of  a  great  race; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not 
trust  too  much  to  identity  of  surname 
as  evidence  of  community  of  origin ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
surnames  have  been  constantly  changed 
and  altered  in  all  ages.  Their  origin 
is  referable  only  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
period;  and  afterwards  incidents  of 
every  description  gave  rise  to  altera- 
tions ;  such  as  a  removal  of  residence, 
a  match  with  an  heiress,  the  adoption 
of  a  profession,  biographical  facts,  and 
romantic  events  of  all  sorts.  Of  this 
Busvargus  and  Lethon,  Fitz  Maldred 
and  Neville,  Louvaine  and  Percy,  Cros- 
borough  and  Henchman,  Smith  and 
Carrington,  Stafford  and  Floyd,  &c. 
afford  examples.  Testamentary  in- 
junction to  effect  change  of  surname 
is  of  very  modern  introduction,  and 
it  has  been  decided  to  be  by  no 
means  necessary  that  any  formal  pro* 
ceeding  should  take  place  to  ensure  a 
legal  and  effectual  change  of  surname. 
By  persons  who,  through  misfortune 
or  otherwise,  have  assumed  fictitious 
names,  and  entered  on  the  stage,  &c. 
the  most  historical  surnames  have  been 
freely  adopted ;  and  the  legal  autho- 
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rities  have  decided  that  such  usage 
alone  constitutes  a  sufficient  title  to 
the  surname.*  A  few  years  ago  Be- 
verley's Company  of  Players  (the 
Scarborough  and  Sunderland  Theatri- 
cal Circuit)  contained  a  Montagu,  a 
Fortescue  (now  performing  in  Lon- 
don), a  Beaumont,  a  Gilford,  and  a 
Howard,  contemporarily  !  That  the 
stage  may  truly  boast  a  great  amount 
of  good  blood  is  certain ;  but  one  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  none  of  the 
nbove  names  were  assumptions.  I 
offer  it  to  your  correspondents'  con- 
sideration, whether  such  cases  as  these 
may  not  account  for  the  sudden  com- 
mencement of  certain  families  of  good 
name,  to  prove  whom  branches  ot  the 
chief  of  which  name  has  completely 
baffled  genealogists.  There  is  no  legal 
restraint  against  such  assumptions ; 
and,  this  the  case,  I  am  only  surprised 
that  no  more  instances  of  the  practice 
exist  than  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  many  great  names  have  got 
strangely  corrupted,  while  some  queer 
ones  have  become  softened  into  an  iden- 
tity with  other  surnames.  Despite  all 
the  Irish  stories  to  the  contrary,  the 
Palys,  Poleys,  and  Doyles  were  ori- 
ginally D'Oylys.  The  Lowders  and 
Loders  were  Lowthers  originally,  just 
as  much  as  Widdrington  was  W  itber- 
ington,  Pollen  was  Paulyn  ;  and,  as  the 
Bales  of  Carlton  Curlieu  bore  the  same 
coat*  armour,  I  have  always  referred 
their  origin  to  "  Bayley,  alias  Mitton," 
of  Bayley  in  Mitton  parish,  co.  Lane, 
on  which  grounds  I  would  almost  raise 
a  defence  Tor  the  identity  of  Jernegnn 
and  Jerningham.  Sidney,  it  is  stated, 
has  been  metamorphosed  into  both 
Sedone  and  Sydenney,  and  its  origin 
it  seems  was  "  de  Sancto  Sydonio." 
Migrations  and  provincial  dialects  have 
generated  such  corruptions  and  varia- 
tions in  surnames,  that  often  where  one 
would  not  suppose  it  the  most  extra- 
ordinary alterations  have  taken  place. 
The  extinct  Baronets  Lumley  were  not 
a  branch  of  the  ennobled  house ;  but 
their  name  was  originally  Lomelin,  and 
their  ancestor  an  Italian.  Their  cor- 
ruption took  place  only  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

*  Marlow  v.  Batemnn,  3  P.  Will.  66, 
and  Doe  v.  Yates  5,  Barow.  and  Aid. 
544. 


After  all,  however,  these  matters 
are  of  very  trifling  importance,  com-  • 
pared  with  an  inquiry  into  the  reality 
of  the  paternal  links  more  immediate 
to  the  existing  generation.  Of  what 
consequence  can  be  to  us  the  origin  of 
an  ancestor  in  the  twentieth  degree,  if 
we  cannot  prove  that  he  is  an  ancestor? 
Beyond  our  seize  quartiers,  too,  the 
origin  of  any  one  root  soon  wears  down 
to  the  veriest  shadow ;  and  when  we 
reach  those  millions  of  fibres  from 
which  that  single  root  derives  existence, 
what  perceptible  difference  can  there 
be  whether  a  single  one  of  those  mil- 
lion fibres  be  of  plebeian  or  of  patri- 
cian origin  ?  It  would  be  as  rational 
to  say  that  this  or  that  single  spring 
formed  the  Nile,  or  that  such  a  tree 
grew  only  in  a  certain  soil,  because 
one  of  its  fibres  fathomed  such  a  loam, 
while  the  other  91)9,000  derived  nou- 
rishment from  another  sort  of  land! 
Absurd,  however,  as  it  is,  we  hear 
people  boasting  of  their  origin  with 


just  as  much  cause ;  and,  as  two  low 
descents  are  generally  necessary  to 
obliterate  the  effects  of  one  good  line 
of  blood,  and  as  evenly  mixed  origin  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  any,  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question  have  never  been 
thoroughly  sifted  or  settled  ;  the  truths 
and  fictions  of  pedigree  remain  in  an 
undecided  and  unsatisfactory  state; 
and  the  science  of  genealogy  is  still  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  therefore 
but  slightly  appreciated. 

Yours,  &c.   W.  D'Orwr  Batlbt. 

Ma.  Ubba*,        5a2j!£  ^ 


I  HAVE  to  communicate  the  dis- 
covery of  a  curious  medieval  remain 
in  the  centre  of  the  new  town  of  Mid- 
dlesbrough, which  has  sprung  up  with 
unusual  rapidity  and  taken  its  place 
as  n  port  of  the  Tees. 

A  few  years  ago  Middlesbrough  (or 
Mi(Mlesburgh)  consisted  only  of  an 
old  farm-house  and  a  cemetery  without 
a  church,  and  a  dreary,  desolate-looking 
scene  it  presented ;  yet  in  more  ancient 
times  it  was  not  so,  for  it  was  then  a 
goodly  cell  and  priory  under  the  wealthy 
monastery  of  Whitby.  It  is  the  sole 
remnant  of  this  establishment  that  I  am 
about  to  describe,  premising  that  some 
few  years  back  there  were  found  other 
medieval  fragments,  of  which  unfor- 
tunately  little  notice  was  taken,  and 
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thoy  were  lost  or  destroyed.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  consisted  of 
portions  of  shafts,  &c.  and  were  doubt- 
less port  of  the  domestic  buildings  of 
the  cell.  A  quantity  of  human  bones 
were  likewise  found. 

The  old  farm-house  existed  in  the 
new  town  some  time,  and  is  now  in 
progress  of  demolition,  during  which  it 
has  been .  ascertained  that  it  inclosed 
the  walls  of  part  of  a  church  or 
chapel,  which  must  have  been  that  of 
the  priory,  since  no  other  is  recorded 
ever  to  have  existed  here.  The  new 
church  stands  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  old  one. 

The  ancient  walls  were  much  muti- 
lated in  converting  them  into  rooms ; 
and  the  exterior  parts  having  been 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  rough- 
cast, the  ornamental  features  were  con- 
cealed and  unknown.  The  east  window 
has  disappeared,  but  the  plan  of  the 
lateral  ones  is  very  clear.  They  arc 
at  least  12  feet  high,  square  without 
(the  bounding  label  has  been  hacked 
off),  but  in  the  interior  are  headed  by 
an  elliptical  arch.  They  consist  of  two 
cinquefoiled  lights  with  transoms  simi- 
larly foiled,  and  four  small  trefoiled 
lights  in  the  head.  These  features  are 
evidently  characteristic  of  a  very  late 
period  of  the  pointed  style.  Some  of 
the  floor  joists  of  the  house  arc  formed 
of  fine  old  oak,  having  evidently  been 
made  from  the  chapel  roof.  There 
are  also  various  fragments  of  shafts 
and  mouldings  scattered  about,  but 
none  deserving  particular  notice,  save 
two,  which  at  once  carry  us  up  to  the 
era  when  this  chapel  was  first  given  to 
Whitby  Abbey, — being  two  portions 
of  Norman  doorways  or  windows, 
having  a  fine  bold  zig-zogged  mould- 
ing ;  and  these  lead  me  to  notice  the 
history  of  this  long-forgotten  pile,  so 
far  as  my  researches  enable  me. 

Young,  in  his  History  of  Whitby, 
supposes  with  much  probability  that 
Middlesburgh  was  thesitc  of  the  church 
which  Saint  Cuthbert  consecrated  for 
Aelflcda  (the  successor  of  Saint  Hilda) 
in  the  7th  century.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  church  ex- 
isted here  in  the  Norman  era ;  for  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  L,  circa  1 120,  Ro- 
fcert  dc  Brus  and  Agnes  his  wife,  with 
Adam  their  son,  by  charter,  give, 
grant,  and  confirm  44  the  church  of  St. 
Hylda  the  abbess  at  Midlesburc,  with 


all  things  pertaining  thereto ;  as  also  2 
carucatea  and  2  oxgangs  of  land  at 
Nchuham,  as  a  perpetual  alms,  to  the 
church  and  fraternity  of  St.  Hylda  at 
Wyteby,  on  such  terms  that  there  shall 
be  always  some  monks  in  the  aforesaid 
church  of  Midlesburc,  serving  God  and 
St.  Hylda  of  Wyteby,  who  may  plen- 
tifully and  sufficiently  live  on  the  re- 
venues of  the  said  church ;  and  that 
the  mother  church  of  Wyteby  shall 
have  the  overplus  or  remainder  of 
these  revenues.  * 

Henry  I.,  in  a  charter  granting 
Ayton  church  to  Whitby,  grants  and 
confirms  to  the  monks  "  the  church  of 
Mydilsburgh,  with  its  appurtenances, 
that  they  may  possess  and  enjoy  it  as 
their  free  and  proper  cell;  and  in 
1130  Archbishop  Thurstan,  after  other 
confirmations  to  the  abbey,  confirms 
to  it  w  the  church  of  St.  Hylda  at  Mi- 
dlesburc, with  its  appurtenances,  to  be 
a  cell  for  their  monks,  free  and  clear 
from  every  episcopal  usage." 

This  new  acquisition  soon  led  the 
monks  of  Whitby  into  a  broil  with  the 
canons  of  Gisburn,  who  were  impro- 
priators of  Stain  ton,  the  mother  church 
of  Middlesburgh,  touching  the  tithes, 
parochial  dues,  mortuaries,  &c.  of  12 
carucates  of  land,  which  each  party 
claimed.f  The  matter  was  referred  to 
Robert  de  Brus,  their  common  patron, 
and  compromised  by  a  partition.  But 
the  principal  result  of  the  dispute  was 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  cha- 
pel of  Middlesburgh  from  Stain  ton. 

In  1146  Pope  Eugenius  confirmed 
(inter  alia)  "the  church  of  St.  Hilda 
at  Middlesburg,  and  one  carucate  of 
land  there ;"  and  by  the  same  descrip- 
tion it  was  con  tinned  by  Stephen  to 
the  monks  of  Whitby.  It  was  also 
confirmed  in  1152,  by  the  name  of 
Midilsburgh,  by  Henry  Archbishop 
of  York,  as  freely  as  before  was  done 
by  his  predecessor  Thurstan  ;  and 
a^ain  in  1168,  by  Henry  U.,  under 
the  same  name. 

In  the  14th  century,  however,  not- 
withstanding these  frequent  confirma- 
tions, the  title  of  the  monies  wasdisputed  j 


•  Translations  of  this  and  other  charters 
are  given  at  full  length  in  Charlton's  His- 
tory of  Whitby. 

f  SeeBurton's  Monasticon  Eboracense, 
I.  p.  83,  edit.  1758,  for  a  complete  history 
of  this  quarrel. 
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for  in  1363  John  Archbishop  of  York, 
being  informed  that  they  claimed  for 
their  own  proper  use  the  "parish 
churches  of  Semar,  of  Hakncsse,  of 
Whitby,  of  Aton  in  Cleveland,  of  In- 
gelby,  and  of  Midilsburgh,  with  the 
chapels  dependent  on  the  same,"  con- 
trary to  law,  upon  inquiry  dismissed 
them  from  any  further  prosecution. 

We  have  not  any  very  clear  account 
of  the  number  of  monks  resident  here ; 
but  in  its  prosperity  it  had  probably 
twelve  or  more.  According  to  Bur- 
ton, they  hatl,  however,  dwindled  down 
to  two  or  three  before  the  dissolution. 
The  cell  had  its  own  prior,  who  in 
1393  was  Thomas  of  Hawkesgarth, 
(he  attending  in  that  year  at  Whitby 
to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  new  prior),* 
and  its  own  compotus,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  abbey.  Abbot  Roger,  who 
was  elected  in  1222  and  died  1244,  is 
said  to  have  lived  many  years  here  be- 
fore he  was  apjx>inted,  and  during  his 
abbacy  one  William  is  freouentry  men- 
tioned as  chaplain  here.  From  one  of 
the  memorials  of  benefactions  it  ap- 
j>ears  that  the  church  was  properly 
dedicated  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist 
and  Saint  Hilda,  but  from  local  causes 
it  was  usually  referred  to  under  the 
latter  saint's  name. 

In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  1535  the  priory  of  Middles- 
burgh  is  surveyed  as  a  cell  of  Whitby 
Abbey,  and  the  account  f  is  (trans- 
lated) as  follows : 

The  Priory  is  worth  in  the  site  of  ths 
cell,  with  the  demesne  lands  there  in  the 
hands  of  the  prior  himself,  30*. ;  io  lands 
and  tenements  in  the  tenure  of  divers 
tenants  there  in  Midleburgh,  per  annum, 
100*. ;  lands  and  tenements  in  Leven- 
thorpe,  16*.  6d. ;  a  cottage  in  Colby,! 
S«. ;  Newebam,  10/. ;  Ormesby,  4». ; 
Morton,  18*.;  the  chapel  of  Middleburgb, 

•  "  As  the  Prior  of  Middleburgb  voted 
<m  that  occasion,  we  may  infer  that  the 
officers  and  monks  at  the  cells  were  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  tbe  Chapter  of 
Whitby,  and,  vice  vena,  that  if  any  mem- 
bers usually  residing  at  Whitby  bappeued 
to  visit  the  cells  they  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  their  local  chapters."  Young's  Whitby, 
vol.  i.  p.  395,  note. 
.  f  Valor  Eccles.  vol.  v.  p.  83. 

t  This  was  a  rent  paid  by  the  nunnery 
of  Basedalc.    Ibid.  p.  87. — Further  par- 
iculars  of  the  estates  of  the  cell  will  be 
in  the  Monasticon  of  Burton. 
5 
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the  tithes  of  corn  and  hay,  lambs,  and 
other  small  tithes,  and  the  offerings  of  tbe 
same  chapel,  appropriated  to  tbe  said 
cell,  in  the  average  of  years,  48*.  2d. 
Total  21/.  3*.  8<f. 

Among  the  reprises  of  the  abbey 


To  the  archdeacon  of  Clyveland  paid 
for  sinodals  and  procurations  of  the  cha- 
pel of  Midleburgh,  per  ann.  7*.  6rf. ;  in 
alms  of  old  distributed  to  the  poor  at  Mi* 
dleburgh  for  the  soul  of  Robert  Bruse, 
founder  of  that  cell,  and  those  of  his 
heirs,  every  week  in  money,  12<£  to  which 
they  are  bound  for  ever  by  tbe  foundation 
of  the  said  cell.  52*. ;  tbe  fee  of  Rcbert 
HanseB,  bailiff  of  Midleburgh,  per  ana. 
20*. 

In  a..d.  1546,  8  Eliz.  the  site  was 
granted  away  to  one  Thomas  Reeve; 
and  so  closes  the  history  of  the  cell  of 
Middlesbrough.  The  site  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  four  speculators,  who  are  sell- 
ing it  in  lots  for  building. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  in 
the  records  I  have  quoted,  the  desig- 
nation of  the  sacred  edifice  which  has 
occasioned  these  remarks  is  varied,  as 
church  or  chapel,  in  a  manner  not 
easily  explained.  In  the  early  charters 
it  is  a  M  church  :**  in  the  records  of  the 
dispute  it  is  church  and  chapel  in- 
discriminately. When  the  place  was 
in  later  times  without  a  church,  it  was 
called  a  chapelry,  and  paid  one  fourth 
of  the  expense  of  the  cnoir  of  Acid  am 
church,  but  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
very  anomalous  position.  How  it  be- 
came attached  to  Acklam  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  now  a  parish,  and  includes 
Linthorpe. 

Yours,  &c. 
Will.  IItlton  Longstaffe. 


Mjl  Ubban, 
A  YOUNG  barrister,  who  was 
passing  part  of  the  present  long  vaca- 
tion at  my^  house,  having  put  into  my 
hands  the  interesting  "  Sketches  of  the 
Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon," 
lately  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Sur- 
tees,*  its  perusal  recalled  several  re- 

•  "A  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords 
Stowell  and  Eldon ;  comprising,  with  ad- 
ditional matter,  some  corrections  of  Mr. 
Twiss's  work  on  the  Chancellor.  By 
William  Edward  Surtees,  D.C.L.  Barrister 
at  Law."  8vo.  pp.  180.  (Originally  pub* 
lisbed  in  portions  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.) 
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collections  of  the  former  of  those  (lis-  one  of  his  grave  sarcastic  looks, 'spoke 

tinguished  characters,  which  I  noted  loud  enough  to  be  generally  heard, 

for  the  amusement  of  my  young  friend.  44  Is  that  all  you  had  to  say  ?  took  up 

He  thought,  after  reading  them,  that  his  papers,  and  trundled  out  of  the 

they  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  hall.  lie  was,  however,  keenly  alive 

others  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  I  have  to  the  pleasure  of  legal  discussion,  and 

therefore  forwarded  them  for  insertion  having  sent  for  me  one  day  after  court 

in  your  Magaaine,  if  they  should  be  (on  a  private  matter  respecting  which 

considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  it;  he  required  information),  he  said, 

reserving,  however,  a  right  to  Mr.  44  We  have  had  a  great  treat  to-day, 

Surtees  to  insert  the'  whole,  or  any  two  contending  arguments  from  two 

part  of  them,  in  any  future  edition  of  men  of  great  intelligence  and  great 

Lis  book,  without  the  charge  of  literary  acuteness."   The  advocates  to  whom 

peculation,  in  return  for  the  agreeable  he  referred  were  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr; 

nours  which  his  work  has  afforded  mew  William  Adams,  to  both  of  whom  he 

■  ulways  paid  much  and  deserved  at- 

In  1790  Dr.  Scott  was  indebted  for  tention:  although  the  first  relied  on 

his  scat  in  Parliament,  mentioned  by  his  powers  of  reasoning  rather  than 

the  author  at  page  83,  to  the  interest  on  oratory ;  and  the  latter,  though 

of  Jacob  Earl  of  Radnor  in  the  bo-  experienced,  learned,  and  astute,  could 

rough  of  Downton,  of  which  he  was  scarcely  string  a  dozen  words  together 

then  one,  and  afterwards  sole  patron,  without  a  painful  effort. 

His  lordship  was  a  pupil  of  the  new  I  heard  him  deliver  his  famous  de« 

senator  at  University  College,  Oxford,  cision  on  iron  coffins,  when  his  voice 

and  kept  up  a  close  intimacy  with  him  became  tremulous  with  emotion  on  re-, 

through  life.  •  Lord  Stowell  was  fro-  ferring  to  the  44  domus  ultima,"  which 

quentJy  a  guest  at  Longford  Castle,  he  had  indeed  a  great  reluctance  to 

and  wrote  the  long  Latin  inscription  survey,  and  a  still  greater  to  inhabit, 

now  on  the  mausoleum  of  the  Radnor  I  once  heard  him  say,  wheu  some  ono 

family  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  mentioned  a  coffin-maker's  at  the 

Britford.  bottom  of  Snowhill,  whose  goods  were 

I  was  first  introduced  to  Lord  Stowell,  rather  ostentatiously  set  out  to  view, 

about  thirty-three  years  ago,  by  my  4*  the  man  deserves  to  be  prosecuted 

uncle  Lord  N.  as  a  future  advocate  in  for  exhibiting  the  odious  objects  of  hid 

Doctors'  Commons.    He  said, 44 1  shall  trade." 

be  happy  to  give  you  the  right-hand  His  diction  on  ordinary  occasions 

of  fellowship ; "  and  in  fact  he  after-  showed  little  or  no  apparent  labour ; 

wards  treated  me  with  much  civility  his  expressions  often  homely,  though 

and  consideration,  but  the  disparity  of  not  a  word  dropped  in  vain.   But  it 

years  and  position  of  course  prevented  was  at  the  Admiralty  Sessions  at  the 

any  very  near  approach  to  association.  Old  Bailey,  where  he  always  presided 

His  usual  manner  in  court  was  at  that  even  over  the  judges  of  tne  common 

time,  though  grave,  somewhat  careless,  law,  as  well  as  the  advocates  in  the 

resting  on  the  lofty  pillar  of  his  esta-  commission,  and  where  he  always  gave 

Wished  fame.    He  rarely  interrupted  judgment,  that  he  was  seen  to  most 

advocates  in  their  arguments ;  but  advantage.    Seated  on  high  above  his 

when  he  had  other  engagements  in  brethren,  not  Minos  and Rhadamanthua 

view  (often  those  merely  of  amuse-  themselves  could  look  more  awful,  or 

ment),  his  action  and  countenance  ex-  decree  a  doom  with  more  stupendous 

hibited  signs  of  irritable  impatience,  gravity  and  effect.   His  tone  deep,  hia 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  said, 44 1  manner  solemn,  his  words  apt,  his  ar- 

believe  we  cannot  have  more  light  rangement  perfect,  his  sentence  de« 


thrown  on  this  matter,"  for  the  purpose  cisive,  he  looked  the  very  impersona- 

of  parrying  the  argument  of  a  junior,  tion  of  justice;  the  44  jus  loquens"  of 

but  he  expressing  a  wish  to  be  heard,  imagination  was  in  reality  before  us. 

the  judge  rejoined,  44  Certainly,"  and  He  was  not  insensible  to  fame,  although 

off  the  speaker  started.   On  his  con-  far  above  the  vulgar  desire  of  display, 

elusion  Lord  Stowell,  annoyed  at  the  and  much  of  the  substance  and  even 

delay  (which,  perhaps,  he  thought  little  of  the  language  of  his  judgments  in 

to  the  purpose),  eyeing  his  man  with  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports  came 
Gbmt.  Mao.  Vol.  XXYL  3  C 
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from  bis  own  pen,  or  from  private  dic- 
tation. On  these  I  think  he  rested  his 
fame;  for  he  was  at  first  unwilling 
that  his  Ecclesiastical  decisions  should 
be  published.  Indeed  he  deprecated 
the  publication  of  any  reports  on  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  said, 
"  it  will  but  show  the  barrenness  of  the 
land." 

.  As  he  duly  valued  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  he  was 
indignant  when  any  conduct  in  a  prac- 
titioner, which  he  thought  unworthy, 
was  obtruded  on  his  notice.  In  a  case 
of  this  sort,  after  he  had  given  judg- 
ment the  proctor  approached  the 
bench  to  tale  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments of  the  process  which  his  lord- 
ship had  been  examining.  M  What  do 
you  wantr  "Only  the  papers,  my 
lord."  "  Take  them,  and  let  us  have 
no  more  of  your  Jarsey  tricks  here."* 
8ome  remains  of  provincial  or  old- 
fashioned  pronunciation  lingered  in  his 
speech,  and  we  were  constantly  told  of 
the  errors  or  the  rights  of"  merchants," 
as  the  case  might  be. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
extremely  circumspect  in  his  proposi- 
tions ;  his  voice,  too,  subdued,  ana  al- 
most reverential,  and  his  manner  (when 
I  saw  him  there)  had  a  deprecatory 
air,  expressive  perhaps  of  that  responsi- 
bility which  he  may  have  felt  for  his 
own  fame,  before  an  audience  at  once 
so  critical  and  so  unscrupulous  in  its 
opinions. 

Although  his  face  was  fine,  his  abord 
was  scarcely  gracious,  and  his  figure 
was  short  ana  ungraceful;  his  walk 
latterly  assimilated  to  the  waddle  of 
a  duck.  He  was,  however,  not  in- 
attentive to  the  appearance  of  others, 
and  once  observed,  in  his  quaint  manner, 
of  Dr.  Laurence,  who  often  thwarted 
him,  "  Laurence  will  not  live  long,  he 
steps  thort" 

To  one  thing  from  first  to  last  he 
was  ever  alive — to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
condescended  to  trifles.  On  one  occa- 
sion (it  was  after  Lord  Stowell  had  for 
some  time  presided  as  a  judge,)  Lord 
Eldon  came  to  a  proctor,  in  order  to 
make  his  affidavit  before  a  surrogate, 
for  some  legal  purpose.  The  proctor 
asked  his  lordship  before  whom  he 

•  The  location  of  the  traoaaction  was 
-\      in  or  off  Jersey. 


would  go,  and  was  surprised  at  his 
answer,  "Before  my  brother,  to  be 
sure"  (the  heads  and  leading  members 
of  the  profession  rarely  if  ever  acting 
in  that  capacity).  Of  course,  how- 
ever, he  obeyed  :  his  lordship  was 
duly  sworn  before  Lord  Stowell,  and 
departed.  Some  days  afterwards  the 
latter  sent  for  the  proctor  and  said, 

"  Mr.  ,  I  believe  we  do  not  do 

business  in  this  profession  for  nothing." 
"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  to  what  you  allude." 
"  The  fee  due  to  me  from  my  brother." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  but  I 
could  not  venture  to  offer  such  a  trifle 
to  your  lordship  for  a  fee,"  and  he 
placed  on  the  table  the  half-crown 
required  from  a  nobleman.  He  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  retire  with- 
out a  rebuke  for  the  very  mistaken 
view  of  the  case,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  scrupulously  careful  member 
of  the  Upper  House,  he  had  presumed 
to  entertain.  Of  his  great  gams  as  an 
advocate  he  would  sometimes  speak 
with  evident  delight  and  animation. 
"  I  always  (said  he,)  took  up  my  fees 
of  the  day  to  bed  with  me  for  security, 
as  they  were  often  very  heavy ;  I  do 
not  know,  doctor,  (turning  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  then  occupied  his  former 
chambers,  and  whose  fees  were  far  less 
numerous,)  whether  you  are  emkir- 
rassed  to  the  same  extent,  and  follow 
the  same  practice." 

In  the  purchase  of  his  estate  of 
Stowell  his  cupidity  met  a  sad  disap- 
pointment. It  was  in  part  little  more 
than  a  rabbit-warren,  and  his  returns 
were proportionably small!  "Are these 
rabbits  from  your  estate,  my  lord  ?" 
(said  Dr.  D.  in  compliment  to  his 
lately  acquired  dignity  as  a  land- 
holder), as  the  servant  offered  them 
at  his  lordship's  table.  "  No,"  said  he, 
with  a  shrug  of  mental  reproach,  "but 
there  are  rabbits." 

He  was  by  no  means  meddling  in 
the  profession,  but  would  occasionally 
act  in  a  manner  which  the  French  caf  1 
"fin."  "Lord  Stowell  (said  an  ad- 
vocate who  knew  him  thoroughly)  has 
made  such  a  statement,  and  such  re- 
marks, in  confidence,  as  he  says,  to  me ; 
but  really  in  order  that  they  should 
be  spread  abroad ;  but  I  shall  do  what 
he  intends  that  I  should  not  do:  I 
shall  take  him  at  his  word,  and  pre- 
serve his  confidence  strictly." 
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Anecdotes  of  Ltovd  StoweU* 


■  He  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  was,  to  say  the  truth,  an 
habitual  and  irreclaimable  gourmand : 
he  would  sometimes  dine  with  his 
brother,  ami  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  him,  and  afterwards  go  out  to  a 
fashionable  dinner.  At  one  time  his 
eves,  from  indulgence  in  eating,  became 
inflamed,  and  he  appeared  at  the  high 
table  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  with 
a  great  blister  over  each  eye.  This 
circumstance  being  observed  by  a 
bencher,  who  added, 14  it  does  not  seem 
to  hurt  your  appetite,  Lord  Stowell." 
u No,"  said  he,  eating  away,  "the 
doctors  recommend  me  to  keep  up  the 
system;"  a  very  unnecessary  injunc- 
tion to  such  a  patient,  and  probably  a 
pure  invention  of  his  own. 

bers  of  his  bar  with  great  maguilicence. 
The  Jupiter  of  his  Olympus,  Mnec 
quidquam  simile  aut  secundum,"  he 
stood  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  moved 
around  it  in  conscious  but  easy  supe- 
riority. Once  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  seniors  had  walked 
out,  some  delay  occurred  in  marshall- 
ing forth  the  junior  guests ;  he  quietly 
moved  on  first,  saying  w  Gentlemen,  I 
shall  leave  you  to  settle  your  own 
precedence."  Seated  at  the  head  of  his 
table  no  one  could  be  more  bland  and 
quietly  polite;  as  the  glass  went  round, 
his  polished  wit  and  sarcasm  acquired 
increased  point  and  lustre,  and  it 
seemed  difficult  to  observe  tine  rule  of 
Chesterfield,  that  their  reception  should 
be  kept  within  the  limit  of  a  smile. 
Unluckily  on  these  occasions  my 
juniority  placed  me  below  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  his  radiance,  and  it 
descended  to  my  end  of  the  table 
somewhat  dimmed  perhaps  of  its  origi- 
nal lustre.  Although  not  forgetful  of 
his  high  character  and  situation  in  life, 
he  was  too  much  the  great  man  of 
nature  to  stand  on  stilts  Wore  a  young 
aspirant.  His  conversation  was  per- 
fectly familiar:  speaking  with  com- 
mendation of  a  handsome  female  rela- 
tive of  mine  in  whom  he  took  much 
interest,  and  who  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  a  young  nobleman, 
he  said,  "  I  wonder  she  is  not  mar- 
ried ;  she  is  a  piece  of  goods  that  is 
worth  any  one's  while  to  look  after." 

Being  once  ushered  into  the  bench- 
ers' pew  at  the  Temple  Church  by  one 
of  that  high  dignity,  Lord  Stowell 


was  already  there,  and  my  friend 
asked  his  permission  for  my  admits 
tance.  u  Come  in,"  said  he ;  u  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  you  here,  but  you 
are  welcome."  I  sat  next  him  during 
the  service :  his  demeanour  was  so- 
lemn enough,  but  he  seemed  to  listen 
like  a  critic  At  the  end  of  one  of 
the  evening  prayers  he  whispered,  "  I 
always  think  this  is  very  beautiful." 

He  delighted  in  the  society  of  wo- 
men of  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty,  and 
was  equally  acceptable  to  them ;  but 
they  could  rarely  involve  him  in  the 
toils  of  their  conversational  liveliness : 
he  was  as  quick  at  repartee  as  the 
moat  practised  wit  of  the  day.  "  I 
have  been  wondering  (said  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  to  him  when  seated 
on  a  sofa  by  her  side,)  what  could  be 
done,  if  you,  who  correct  the  matri- 
monial faults  of  other  people  in  your 
court,  should  require  the  same  correc- 
tion yourself."  "The  very  thing, 
madam,  which  has  occurred  to  me, 
ever  since  I  have  occupied  this  seat 
by  your  grace." 

Although  perhaps  ho  was  never  a 
very  hard  student,  when  compared  to 
some  others,  his  strong  powers  of 
sense,  memory,  and  judgment,  united 
with  the  experience  of  along  life,  gave 
a  singular  weight,  value,  and  variety 
to  his  remarks  and  opinions.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  his  eyes  be- 
came defective,  of  which,  as  he  com- 
plained to  Sir  John  Dodson,  for  whom 
he  deservedly  had  a  great  regard  and 
esteem,  Sir  John  offered  to  call  upon 
his  lordship  and  read  to  him.  He 
readily  assented,  and  I  have  heard  the 
Queen's  Advocate  dilate  on  the  extra- 
ordinary illustrations  he  would  give 
to  the  subjects  they  were  reading: 
his  memory  carrying  him  back  to  the 
times  of  Tom  Hearne,  at  Oxford,  of 
Johnson,  Dr.  Adams,  and  the  worthies 
who  illustrated  that  university  in  his 
early  days.  But  his  intellects  decayed 
before  his  bodily  powers  were  ex- 
hausted; the  "tears  of  dotage" 
streamed  from  that  eye  which  once 
l>eamed  with  such  masterly  intelli- 
gence, and  the  mind  could  scarcely  be 
aroused  to  the  commonest  incidents  of 
life,  which  once  decided  the  law  of 
nations  for  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Tours,  &c-      Wilton  en  sis. 
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Ms.  Ubbah,  »     Aug.  17. 

IN*  a  former  Magazine,  N.S.  vol. 
XXI.  p.  114,  you  inserted  a  question 
regarding  the  hearing  of  Outward  Con- 
fession, founded  on  a  passage  in  a  let- 
ter printed  in  Mr.  Wright's  collection 
relating  to  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries. I  received  several  replies  to 
the  inquiry  through  your  pages,  vol. 
XXI.  375,  XXII.  338,  450,  and  pri- 
vately, but  none  of  them  appeared  to 
meet  the  question.  To  avoid  the 
necessity  ot  referring  to  the  former 
Magazine  I  will  repeat  the  passage, 
which  is  not  long.  It  is  contained  in 
a  letter  from  Bcdyll  to  Cromwell ;  the 
visitor  says,  "  We  think  it  best  that 
ihe  place  wher  thes  freres  have  been 
wont  to  here  outtoard  confession  of  all 
commers  at  certen  times  of  the  yere  be 
walled  up,  and  that  use  to  lie  fordoen 
for  ever."  The  object  of  my  inquiry 
was  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
places  where  such  confessions  were 
heard  rather  than  to  the  mode  of  hear- 
ing, to  which  your  correspondents'  an- 
swers chiefly  referred. 

The  recommendation  of  Bed yll  re- 
fers, not  to  the  hearing  of  con- 
fessions, but  to  an  irregularity  which 
it  appeared  had  existed  in  the  friars' 
churches  in  the  manner  of  hearing,  and 
the  passage  cited  shews  that  there  were 
places  in  which  sach  irregular  con- 
fessions were  received  from  all  comers, 
and  which  places  were  capable  of 
being  walled  up.  From  this  later 
expression  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
places  were  apertures  or  openings  in 
some  portion  of  the  monastic  buildings. 
The  letters  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society  relate  solely  to  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  and  the  alleged  abuse  is 
said  to  exist  in  a  friary.  Your  valued 
correspondent  J.  R.  vol.  XXI.  p.  875, 
fully  explains  what  outward  confession 
means ;  but  he  leaves  untouched  the 
question  of  place,  to  which  my  inquiry 
referred,  and  he  rather  speaks  of  confes- 
sions regularly  heard.  The  extract  ap- 
pears to  me  to  refer  to  some  irregular 
mode,  now  forgotten,  and  which  existed 
in  friary  churches ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  these  establish- 
ments I  had  little  hope  of  finding  any 
clue  in  their  remains  ;  though  it  struck 
me  that  the  same  practice  might  have 
prevailed  in  parish  churches,  where 
would  be  found  similar  openings  to  those 
which  Bcdyll  refers  to,  .who  it  will  be 
only  speaks  of  closing  up  such 
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places  in  monastic  edifices.  If  an  irre- 
gular practice  of  this  kind  existed  in  pa- 
rochial churches  and  there  were  places 
requiring  to  be  walled  up,  it  would  be 
in  the  province  of  the  ordinary  to  direct 
ittobedone.  It  was  not  within  tin- 
line  of  BedyH's  duty  to  notice  such 
places,  though  the  notoriety  given  to 
the  practice  by  the  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  would  necessarily  produce 
a  similar  order  from  tlie  ordinary  to 
close  them  where  found  in  parish 
churches.  .  It  is  clear  the  practice  of 
confession  was  not  the  abuse  com- 
plained of,  for  confession  to  the  priest 
was  not  done  away  with  at  the  Dis- 
solution, and  in  fact  still  exists  in  the 
Established  Church  (though,  perhaps, 
only  in  name),  as  may  be  seen  by  one 
of  the  exhortations  in  the 
service. 

Few  or  none  of  the  friars' 
remain  perfect,  so  that  I  consider  a 
search  in  a  place  where  the  answer 
might  be  expected  to  be  found  would 
be  idle,  the  more  so,  as  when  such  a 
church  is  in  use  the  nave  only  re- 
mains perfect.  But  in  pursuing  the 
search  into  parish  churches  a  re- 
markable feature  appears  in  many 
which  seems  fully  to  answer  the  in- 

Suiry.  Hie  feature  to  which  I  allude 
the  very  singular  opening  in  the 
wall  of  the  chancel  which  has  been 
lately  known  by  the  name  of  M  lych- 
noscope,"  a  name  given  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society,  but  which  is 
now  considered  to  be  inappropriate. 
This  opening  is  found  on  the  south 
side  of  tbe  chancel,  near  the  junction 
with  the  nave ;  it  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  lancet  window,  with  a  tran- 
som, and  in  a  great  number,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  instances  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  has  been  strongly  walled 
up  with  stone  or  brick,  often  the 
latter,  the  materials  being  of  the  sort 
which  were  used  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  portion  above  the  transom 
was  glazed,  and  that  below  it  was  closed 
by  a  shutter.  Another  window  or 
opening  is  often  found  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel,  which,  in  the  in- 
stances I  have  seen,  is  always  blocked 
up,  although  the  southern  one  is  still  to 
be  found  unclosed  in  many  instances. 

The  drawing  which  I  forward  shews 
an  outside  and  inside  view  of  a  window 
on  the  south  side  of  the  retired  church 
of  Hartley  in  Kent,  being  the  most 
perfect  specimen  1  have  met  with. 
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Confessional  at  Hartley  Churchy  Kent, 


This  example  is  a  cuspated  lancet 
window  7  feet  8  inches  high,  divided 
at  2  feet  10  inches  of  its  height  by  a 
transom  ;  the  portion  al>ove  the  tran- 
som is  glazed  ;  that  which  is  below  is 
unglazed,  but  defended  by  a  stout  iron 
grating,  closed  on  the  interior  by  a 
shutter  with  two  iron  hinges,  evidently 
coeval  with  the  window ;  the  shutter 
is  plastered  over  in  the  interior,  so  that 
it  cannot  at  present  be  opened.  The 
interior  of  the  window  is  not  arched, 
but  the  opening  is  covered  by  a  lintel, 
which  however  may  not  be  original. 

On  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of 
the  church  is  a  square  window,  2  feet 


10  inches  in  height  by  1  foot  8  inches 
in  width,  securely  walled  up;  this 
opening  is  splayed  internally  to  4  feet 
6  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches,  and,  though 
square  externally,  has  a  low  segment 
arch  in  the  interior.  This  opening  is  not 
much  unlike  the  "  low  side  window  " 
in  Cowley  church,  figured  in  Mr. 
Parkers  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  p.  393. 

I  have  since  seen  another  specimen 
equally  perfect,  but  of  a  date  a  few 
years  later,  in  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  A. 
Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, sec.  1,  plate  8,  which  only 
differs  from  this  in  having  the  shutter 
outside.  This  example  is  in  Roydon 
church,  Suffolk.  It  is  questionable 
whether  it  ever  had  a  grating ;  the 
open  part  appears  from  the  plan  to 
have  only  a  staunchion. 

Concerning  the  use  of  these  windows, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  a  contrivance  of 
this  kind  must  have  been  constructed 
for  some  object,  there  are  a  variety  of 
opinions.  Several  of  them  are  summed 
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up  in  a  note  by  the  editors  of  Durandus  * 
as  follows:  1.  Dr.  I  lock's,  that  it 
was  a  contrivance  by  which  lepers 
might  see  the  elevation  of  the  host ; 
2.  That  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  that  it  was  for  watching  the 
paschal  light ;  3.  It  has  been  imagined 
by  some  that  it  was  for  confession.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  aperture 
might  have  been  for  ringing  the  sancte 
bell.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ec- 
clesiologist, it  was  suggested  that  its 
use  might  have  been  For  the  purpose 
of  distributing  alms ;  but  the  editors 
of  that  publication  state  they  do  not 
give  any  weight  to  the  supposition. 
The  numerical  strength  of  opinion  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  confession ;  and, 
when  I  read  the  before-quoted  passage 
in  Mr.  Wright's  book,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I  nad  found  a  clue  to  the 
elucidation  of  these  puzzling  windows. 
To  recur,  then,  to  the  opinions  cited 
by  the  authors  of  Durandus,  and  with 
every  respect  for  the  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  ecclesiologist  as  Dr.  Rock, 
I  cannot  adopt  his  explanation,  as  in 
those  specimens  which  I  have  seen  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  see  the 
elevation,  if  it  took  place  on  the  platform 
of  the  altar,  for  the  opening  admitted  a 
very  circumscribed  view  of  the  chancel. 
This  objection  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  Cambridge  Camden  So- 
ciety's suggestion  of  this  window  being 
for  watching  the  paschal  light.  The 
present  window  could  have  been  of  no 
use  for  ringing  the  sancte  bell,  as  it  is 
too  closely  grated  to  allow  a  bell-rope 
to  be  passed  through. 

Supposing,  then,  the  view  which  I 
have  adopted,  and  which  falls  in  with 
the  opinions  of  many  others,  let  us  look 
at  the  construction  of  the  opening,  and 
the  facility  it  presents  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  confessions.  The  sill  of  the 
grated  opening  in  the  interior  is  2  ft. 
8  in.  from  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  and 
on  the  exterior  2  ft.  from  the  church- 
yard, and  I  do  not  apprehend  any  ma- 
terial alteration  in  the  level  has  taken 
place  so  as  to  vary  these  dimensions 


*  "  The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and 
Church  Ornament,  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officioram,  written  by  William  Durandus, 
Bishop  of  Mende,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb."  Lond. 
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from  what  they  were  originally.  Sup- 
posing a  person,  then,  in  the  church- 
yard was  to  present  himself  at  the  win- 
dow, he  might  be  easily  seen  through 
the  glazed  part  of  the  opening  by  any 
one  standing  inside  the  chancel ;  and, 
upon  the  grate  being  opened,  a  person 
seated  in  the  chancelmight  with  facility 
hear  the  confession  of  another  kneel- 
ing outside  and  speaking  through  the 
grating,  and  which,  when  not  in  use, 
would  be  closed  by  means  of  the  shutter. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  opening 
by  any  other  supposition.  It  could 
not  have  been  for  receiving  any  sub- 
stance into  the  chancel,  because  a  more 
convenient  mode  of  effecting  this  object 
would  have  been  by  taking  it  in  at  the 
priest's  door.  It  could  not  have  been 
for  giving  anything,  as  alms  for  in- 
stance, out  of  the  chancel,  as  the 
interstices  in  the  grating  are  not  large 
enough  to  admit  a  substance  of  any  size, 
the  apertures  being  only  5  in.  square. 

I  will  only  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  your  readers  with  a  few  notices  of 
some  other  of  these  openings,  having, 
perhaps,  occupied  more  of  your  pages 
than  some  may  deem  sufficient. 

In  Offham  church,  in  the  same 
county,  there  are  two  apertures  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel ;  the  lower  is 
a  two-light  window  of  the  decorated 
order,  square-headed :  this  window 
allows  a  view  into  the  nave  and  chancel, 
but  the  altar  cannot  be  seen ;  the  posi- 
tion is  about  the  same  as  that  at 
Hartley  :  the  upper  opening,  which  is 
walled  up,  might  puzzle  the  inquirer  ; 
it  was  intended  to  give  light  to  the 
rood-loft. 

There  is  one  aperture  at  Meopham 
church,  also  in  Kent,  which  is  so 
closely  and  firmly  walled  up  that  it 
appears  as  if  really  done  in  pursuance 
of  a  command  to  close  it  effectually. 

At  East  Tilbury,  Essex,  the  lych- 
noscope  seems  a  prolongation  of  a 
window,  a  feature  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  and  at  Frinsbury,  Kent, 
there  are  two  square-headed  windows 
of  Tudor  architecture,  both  of  which 
look  like  lychnoscopes,  but  I  should 
apprehend  from  the  lateness  of  the 
style  they  had  succeeded  the  original 
openings  at  some  repair. 

I  shall  in  conclusion  advert  to  a  sym- 
bolical meaning  given  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  window  in  the  Ecclesiologist 
for  May,  1846,  p,  187,  but  which  doe* 
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not  touch  the  Question  of  the  use  of 
the  object.  'I  he  suggestion  is,  that, 
as  the  structure  of  a  church  symbolizes 
the  body  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  this 
window  may  represent  the  wound  in 
the  side,  and  therefore  the  term  vulne 
window  is  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  lychnoscope.  I  think  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  this  hypothesis  that  the 
window  is  situated  in  what  should  be 
the  neck  and  not  the  side,  which  would 
more  plainly  appear  in  a  transeptal 
church,  in  which  the  vulne  window  to 
be  correct  should  be  near  the  angle 
formed  by  the  nave  and  south  transept, 
the  position  of  the  left  side,  and  not  in 
the  chancel,  where  it  would  represent 
a  wound  in  the  neck. 

Yours,  &c.     E.  I.  C. 


xitaentmw+ix 
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Mr.  Urban, 

AMONG  the  figured  tiles  in  Great 
Malvern  church  engraved  in  your  Ma- 
gazine for  May  1844,  Plate  L  fig.  VII. 
(and  at  large  in  Nichols's  Specimens 
of  Encaustic  Tiles,  fig.  75,  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  found  also 
nt  Shrewsbury,)  is  one  which  I  will  re- 
quest you  to  introduce  again  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers.  ( See  next  col.  J 

It  bears  the  following  inscription 
ISfcntem  sanctum  spontoueum  honorein 
deo  et  patrie  liherationem. 

Mr.  Way,  when  describing  the  Mal- 
vern tile,  mentioned  that  the  same  in- 
scription was  placed  upon  the  great 


bell  erected  in  Kenilworth  church  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  also  that  it  had  been  found  as  a 
charm  "/or  fyre"  in  a  monkish  manual 
of  the  same  period,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.* 

I  have  recalled  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  this  subject,  in  consequence 
of  having  accidentally  discovered  that 
the  same  superstition  which  prevailed 
in  England  in  the  15th  century  is  con- 
tinued in  Germany  in  the  19th.  Among 
a  lot  of  views  on  the  continent  which 
I  recently  purchased  at  a  print  sale  I 
have  chanced  to  become  possessed  of 
a  slip  of  paper  which  was  removed 
44  From  the  Door  of  a  Cottage  on  the 
Rhine."  Its  ends  on  either  side  are 
notched  into  two  points,  and  rudely 
daubed  with  red  lines,  intended  to  re- 
present flames.  The  three  crosses  are 
also  inserted  with  red  paint.  The 
charm  is  thus  inscribed : — 


Merit  em  Sanctam      Spontaneam  ^ 
honorem  Deo  ^  et  Patina  liberationern 
ignis  a  lasura  protege  nos  Agatha  jna 

J8J7- 


St.  Agatha,  virgin  and  martyr,  is  re- 
lated to  have  suffered  at  Catana  in 
Sicily,  under  Quintianus  consul  of  that 
island  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  De- 
cius,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  253. 
After  enduring  a  long  series  of  tor- 
ments, which  are  detailed  in  her  legend, 
she  died  in*  prison,  and  the  following 
circumstances  are  stated  to  have  fol- 
lowed her  interment/"-  A  vouth  never 
before  appeared,  clothed  in  silk, 


with  more  than  a  hundred  others 
vested  in  albs  ;  coming  to  the  body,  he 
placed  a  marble  tablet  at  its  head,  and 
having  closed  the  tomb,  he  disappeared 
with  all  his  companions.  On  the  tablet 
it  was  thus  written  : — 

Mentem  xanctam  upontaneum  :  hono- 
rem deo :  et  patrie  liberationern. 

On  this  miracle  being  made  known, 
not  only  christians  but 


'  *  MS.  Addit.  12,195,  fol.  136  b.    It  is  also  written  twice  in  fol.  121  b. 

i  f  I  quote  from  41  Catalogus  sanctorum  et  gestorum  eorum  ex  diversia  volumtriibut 
collectus  :  editus  a  r<  verendissimo  in  Chruto  patre  d 'no  Petro  de  nalalibua  de  veneliia 
lie*  gratia  episcopo  Equilino.    Lugduni,  1519.*'  fol. 
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and  Jews  began  to  venerate  the  tomb  of 
the  virgin.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
towards  the  day  of  her  birth,  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  of  Etna  burst  forth 
into  fire,  which  as  a  torrent  descend- 
ing from  the  mountain  and  burning 
everything,  was  approaching  rapidly 
to  the  city.  Then  the  multitude  of 
the  pagans  seized  the  veil  with  which 
the  virgin's  tomb  was  covered,  and 
opposed  it  against  the  fire.  And  im- 
mediately, on  her  birth-day,  the  fire 
ceased,  and  proceeded  no  further. 

On  this  legend,  it  seems,  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  St.  Agatha  against 
fire  was  founded.  The  like  virtues  are 
still  ascribed  to  Saint  Januarius  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
Vesuvius,  as  is  well  known  from  the 
narratives  of  many  modern  travellers. 
His  legend  is  palpably  borrowed  from 
the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  three  offi- 
cers of  the  province  of  Babylon  were 
subjected  by  king  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  relates  that  during  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  Timotheus  was  sent  to 
the  city  of  Nola  to  exterminate  the 
christians.  Having  imprisoned  Janua- 
rius bishop  of  Bencventum,  and  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  either  by  pro- 
mises or  threats  induce  him  to  sacrifice 
to  the  heathen  gods,  he  commanded  a 
furnace  to  be  kept  burning  for  three 
days,  and  Januarius  to  be  cast 
therein.  When  that  was  done,  the 
bishop  was  seen  walking  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  praying  and  singing  with 
angels.  On  this  being  reported  to 
Timotheus  by  his  soldiers,  he  com- 
manded the  furnace  to  be  opened,  and 
thereupon  the  ^flames  breaking  forth 
slew  many  of  the  pagans  that  were 
standing  by ;  but  Januarius  leapt  forth 
from  the  fire  so  entirely  uninjured, 
that  neither  his  hair  nor  his  apparel 
appeared  in  any  wise  burnt.  Such  is 
the  legend  of  St.  Januarius,  as  told  by 
the  same  author  as  the  former. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  both  Ve- 
suvius and  Etna  were  alike  provided 
with  their  tutelary  saint,  with  powers 
derived  in  a  correspondfent  manner 
from  their  alleged  sufferings. 

In  what  way  the  words  of  this  charm 
first  originated,  or  what  may  have  been 
the  hidde»NQaeaning  of  their  author,  is 
a  deeper  .ntjurtery,  ami  one  ujwnwtyich 
I  can  throw  no  light.  In  the  words 
**  patriae  liberationemjL  some  political 
sentiment  app^fcrs*  to^urlt.  L  once 
thought  that  they  were  conceived  by 


one  of  the  English  patriots  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  whom  many  of  the 
clergy  are  known  to  have  sympathised. 
But  now  that  the  same  charm  is  shown 
to  have  been  equally  prevalent  on  the 
continent,  and  is  carried  back  to  Saint 
Agatha's  tomb  in  Sicily,  it  seems  rather 
to  associate  itself  with  some  of  the 
secret  bands  of  Italy  or  Germany. 

A  friend  very  learned  in  "Folk-lore" 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
quotation,  which  proves  that  the  merits 
of  Saint  Agatha  were  known  and  ap- 
preciated formerly  in  England: 

**  Saint  Agatha  defends  thy  house  from  fire 
and  feareful  flames." 

Barnabe  Googe's  Popish  Kingdom. 

Yours,  &c   J.  G.  N. 


Ma.  Urban,     Wallington,  Avg.  22. 

THE  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Sir  John  North,  K.B.  to  his  nephew 
Dudley  North,  dated  March  22,  1637, 
evidently  relates  to  the  works  in 
connection  with  the  restoration  of 
Old  St.  Paul's,  by  Inigo  Jones,  which 
were  commenced  in  1633.    The  ori- 
ginal  is  in  a  collection  of  letters, 
principally  of  the  same  family  of 
North,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Spring  Gasborne,  Pakenham,  Suffolk. 

44  The  business  of  St.  Gregories 
church  was  moved  by  my  lord  and 
me,  to  many  of  the  great  lords,  who 
concluded  the  king's  resolution  for 
the  removing  of  the  church  was  fixed, 
and  would  not  be  altered  upon  any 
reason  the  parish  or  we  could  alledge 
to  the  contrary.  My  lord  treasurer 
cannV>t  save  the  hall  and  chapel  of 
London  House ;  but  down  they  must 

?o  to  make  a  clear  passage  about 
'aul's  church."  • » 

Sir  John  North,  K.B.  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  was  brother  to  Dudley 
Lord  North,  who  died  in  1666,  whose 
son  Dudley,  afterwards  Lord  North, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
was  father,  among  other  children,  of 
Charles  Lord  North,  and  Sir  Francis 
North,  Knt~,  Lord  Guildford,  and  of 
Mary,  who  married  Sir  William 
Spring,  of  Pakenham,  Suffolk,  Bart, 
ancestor  of  the  present  possessor  of 
#  that^place,  the  Rev.  J.  Spring  Cas- 
bortj*.  The  Lord  Treasures  men- 
tioned in  it  was  William  Juxon,  ^ 
Bishop  of  London. 
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Sermons  preached  in  Lent,  1845,  Sfc. 
By  W.  N.  Mill,  D.D. 
THE  very  high  name  of  the  author, 
and  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
his  valuable  writings,  render  it  un- 
necessary to  use  those  terms  of  praise 
in  speaking  of  this  volume,  which  we 
should  have  felt  it  incumbent  to  do, 
if  we  were  introducing  it  as  the  work 
of  a  writer  little  known  to  the  world. 
Doctor  Mill   has  apparently  every 
qualification  for  his  task  of  expounding 
and   illustrating  Scripture.   He  is 
evidently  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent 
and  learned  theologian,  an  accurate 
and  acute  reasoner,  and  master  of  a 
style,  clear,  correct  and  forcible.  The 
volume  consists  of  twenty-four  dis- 
courses :  roost  of  them  preached  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  church,  at  Cam- 
bridge.   It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  portion  of  the  volume  superior 
to  another;  for  the  whole  is  worthy 
of  the  best  attention  with  which  it  can 
be  perused ;  the  subjects  treated  of 
are  leading  and  important  oues ;  but 
we  may  recommend  the  first  discourse, 
"  The  Claims  of  Ciesar  and  of  God,"  as 
placing  the  subject  in  a  correct  and 
constitutional  view — the   only  one. 
No.  xii.  on  the  Restoration,  must  re- 
ceive also  the  same  praise.    We  have 
made  two  extracts,  one  from  the 
twenty-first  sermon,  **  Christ  preached 
in  the  Temple,"  and  the  other  from 
xv.  "  The  Relapsed  Demoniac  but 
we  should  here  willingly  have  added 
to  them,  especially  from  Sermon  xvii. 
**  The  Accepted  Malefactor,"  and  xxiii. 
"The  Rejection  of  Esau,"  both  which 
arc  most  ably  treated.   The  first  ex- 
tract relates  to  a  subject  on  which 
much  dispute  has  existed,  and  many 
erroneous  views  been  entertained.  The 
author  is  discoursing  on  the  legal  puri- 
fication of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  And  this  may  lead  to  deeper  reflec- 
tions than  those  which  obviously  occur,  on 
the  humility  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  her 
punctual  observance  of  those  ordinances, 
which,  since  that  one  holy  child-bearing 
which  removed  Eve's  stain  and  sanctified 
humanity,  have  given  place  in  the  Church 
to  others  of  a  more  Eocbaristlc  and  less 
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onerous  nature.    Most  signally  do  these 
legal  ordinances  attest  the  truth  of  that 
original  or  birth  sin  which  since  the  first 
transgression  stains  every  child  of  Adam 
that  is  by  natural  procreation  born  into 
the  world.    Of  that  transgression  we  find 
that  the  very  first  effect,  even  in  Para- 
dise, was  to  attach  shame  as  well  as 
sorrow  to  one  part  of  our  constitution, 
which  bad  been  before  wholly  free  from 
both.   The  ineradicable  instincts  of  hu- 
manity on  this  subject  form  ever  a 
witness  too  strong  for  the  Pelagian  to 
overcome,  who  from  the  certain  original 
goodness  of  every  part  of  our  nature, 
would  falsely  infer  that  no  stain  is  now 
inherent  in  this ;  too  strong  for  the  dreams 
of  materialist  philosophers  of  the  age  just 
gone  by,  who,  referring  such  sentiments 
to  arbitrary  association  or  prejudice,  have 
imagined  that  reason  only  was  required  to 
explode  and  overpower  them  ;  too  strong, 
I  will  add,  for  all  those,  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found,  who,  not  observing  the 
straight  line  which  Christian  truth  here 
holds  between  Mnnichoean  impieties  against 
the  Creator  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Pelagian  presumption  on  the  other,  fancy 
they  perceive  contradictions  where  there 
are  none  in  the  Catholic  Christian  view  of 
this  subject ;  who  cannot  reconcile  the 
bifceher  sanctity  conferred  on  marriage  by 
the  Gospel,  even  beyond  the  blessing  of  its 
original  institution,  with  the  especial  praise 
attached  by  the  same  Gospel  to  those 
virgin  souls  who  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake  have  remained  single.  But 
the  greater  the  evil  of  our  nature,  which 
these  circumstances  denote,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  birth  from  a  pure  virgin 
of  the  Eternal  Son  could  meet  or  remedy, 
the  more  signal  and  admirable  is  that 
which  we  now  commemorate — the  con- 
descension that  attached  to  this  one  im- 
maculate birth  the  same  ritual  circum- 
stances as  to  a  sinful  one.    And  let  us 
not  overlook  the  point  just  adverted  to, 
that  this  is  the  one  immaculate  birth,  the 
only  spotless  conception  and  nativity  in 
the  world.  Let  us  not  listen  to  those  who, 
intruding  into  the  things  which  they  have 
not  seen,  have  dared  to  extend  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  herself  this  freedom  from 
original  sin  ;  though  the  paganized  tastes 
of  a  degenerate  Christendom  did  indeed 
once  succeed  in  establishing  this  as  the 
popular  and  at  length  the  dominant  belief, 
against  the  distinct,  indignant  reclamation 
of  the  last  of  the  fathers  (St.  Bernard), 
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On  this  subject  the  learned  author 
refers  to  a  publication  of  his,  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  for  1843,  u  The  account* 
of  our  Lord's  Brethren  in  the  New- 
Testament  rindicated  against  Mythical 
Interpreters,"  p.  301 — 310. 

From  the  sermon  on  "The  Re- 
lapsed Dreraoniac"  we  make  an  ex- 
tract on  a  subject  which  has  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  much  dispute  and 
contrariety  of  opinion,  but  which  it  is 
most  important  to  have  placed  before 
us  in  its  true  light. 


and  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  school- 
men also.    Far  from  us,  I  say,  be  the  dis- 
position to  comply  with  such  spurious 
authority  as  thus  or  to  embrace  under  the 
truly  respectable  name  of  unfolded  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  what  is  too  visibly  no  de- 
velopment of  truths  before  received,  but 
an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  addition  to 
them.    A  dogma  which  has  no  argument 
from  the  intrinsic  reason  of  the  case,  but 
what  might  equally  be  extended  to  prove 
the  same  exemption  from  original  sin  in 
both  the  parents  of  the  Virgin,  and  so  for 
the  ancestors  without  limit  ;  which  has 
no  authority  to  produce  from  Scripture, 
except  what  these  forced  deductions  are 
invoked  to  amplify  ;  which  is  contradicted 
by  the  most  explicit  general  testimonies 
of  holy  writ,  as  interpreted  to  us  by  aU 
catholic  antiquity ;  which,  even  in  times 
when  the  paramount  disposition  was  in  its 
favour,  no  council  of  the  church  universal, 
which  baa  been  received  by  any  portion  of 
it  as  oecumenical,  has  ventured  to  define 
and  ratify.   This  may  well  be  pronounced 
a  corruption  and  fable.    Above  all,  would 
we  caution  against  the  reception  of  fancies 
like  these,  those  young  and  ardent  spirits 
who,  repelled  by  the  jejune  vagueness  and 
unreality  of  what  is  often  taught  as  spi- 
ritual religion,  by  the  miserable  contra- 
dictions and  divisions  existing  among  us, 
and  the  unrebuked  denial  by  some  of  the 
most  sacred  and  precious  Catholic  truths, 
are  too  easily  led  to  seek  refuge  in  quarters 
where,  with  these  eternal  verities  (which 
are  there  never  denied),  these  fables  and 
corruptions  are  indiscriminately  mingled. 
To  such  I  would  say, — revere,  as  you  well 
may,  thcheaven-beBtowed  purity  of  her  in 
whom  the  incarnate  Godhead  fixed  his 
abode  :  join  freely  with  those  in  every  age, 
the  most  imbued  with  divine  truth,  in  es- 
teeming her  as  the  blessed  among  women, 
*  the  ever  Virgin,  the  mother  of  God '  (art 
wapdevot  Km  OtoTOKOs).    Conceive,  as 
you  may  legitimately  and  properly  of  her, 
such   sanctrfication  from  the  womb  as 
the  Scripture  predicates  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  other  saints  of  old :  bat  beware 
lest  in  invading,  I  do  not  say  the  divine, 
but  the  human  prerogatives  also,  of  '  that 
holy  thing  which  was  born  of  her,'  you 
impair  a  truth  as  sacred  as  any  in  religion, 
the  corruption  of  all  that  is  naturally  engen- 
dered of  sinful  Adam.    From  that  original 
stain  none  but  the  Virgin-born  was  free. 
He  who,  as  the  Church  has  told  us,  was 
thus  made  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make 
us  clean  from  all  sin.    This,  then,  is  the 
lesson  derived  from  the  first  purpose  of 
the  Virgin  mother's  visit  to  the  Temple, 
the  hereditary  defilement  of  our  race, 
which  this  one  immaculate  nativity  could 


"We  must  not  consider  the 
spirits  of  the  teat  as  mere  _ 
of  certain  moral  disorders,  but  aa  exer- 
cising a  distinct,  substantiveagency  in  their 
production,    and  possessing  accordingly 
a  personal  subsistence  and  intelligence  of 
their  own.    This,  I  say,  is  too  evidently 
declared  in  the  discourse  of  Christ,  as  in 
all  the  records  of  his  and  the  older  dis- 
pensations, to  be  a  subject  of  the  least 
doubt  to  the  true  believer ;  for  scarcely 
can  we,  even  in  courtesy,  allow  that  name 
to  persons  who,  though  professing  belief 
in  revelation,  avow  at  the  same  time  a 
principle  so  directly  contrary  as  that  of 
bending  the  testimony  of  their  supposed 
super-human  guide  to  their  own  previous 
unassisted  conception  of  what  that  testi- 
mony ought  to  be.    Except  for  these— 
the  unreasonableness  and  inconsistency  of 
whose  proceeding  is  as  evident  as  its  pre- 
tence to  rationality — it  must  be  clear  to 
all,  to  unbelievers  and  believers  alike, 
that  our  sacred   records  assert  against 
Sadducees  of  every  description,  the  er- 
ietence  and  the  influence  of  evil  spirit*. 
Yet  is  that  Sadduceeism  no  less  strong,  or 
rather  stronger,  than  ever  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  there  any  topic  on  which  we  find 
men  of  scornful  imagination,  if  not  of  im- 
patient reason,  arrayed  against  the  divine 
word,  than  when  we  assert  from  it  the  ex- 
istence of  such  beings,  their  concern  in 
the  production  of  natural  and  moral  evil ; 
and  moreover  the  importance  and  utility 
of  this  consideration,  bo  often  urged  in 
holy  writ  in  order  to  our  putting  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  and  attaining  the 
necessary  vigour  and  stature  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.    It  is  assumed  tacitly  that  if  tho4 
advancement  of  knowledge  has  enabled 
us  to  explore  the  physical  concomitants  of 
madness  or  dumbness  in  a  human  subject, 
we  may  then  treat  the  whole  belief  which 
connected  evil  spirits  in  any  way  with 
such  maladies  as  so  jmuch  superseded  or 
exploded  superstition.    But,  perhaps,  if 
all  that  science  has  done  in  such  matters 
were  well  examined,  there  would  appear 
more  of  the  conceit  of  wisdom  than  of  its 
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reality  in  such  a  conclusion  :  since  after 
all  our  beat  and  truest  physiological  dis- 
coveries there  remains  a  gulf  between 
mind  and  matter,  however  organised, 
which  the  intellect  of  man  has  never 
passed  ;  and  all  antecedent  presumptions 
of  the  probability  of  other  intellectual 
beings  in  the  universe,  and  the  mysterious 
laws  of  spiritual  communication,  remain 
exactly  as  they  were,  unaltered  and  un  • 
touched  by  our  physical  inquiries.  Per- 
haps then  a  deeper  philosophy  might  tell 
that,  in  connecting  the  strange  prevalence 
of  sin,  corrupting  snd  destroying  man's 
nature,  with  the  malignant  influences  of 
higher  spiritual  intelligences  that  had  fallen 
before,  there  was  nothing  antecedently  in- 
credible, and  that,  eves  in  the  monstrous 
forms  that  the  imaginations  of  Gentile 
religion  assumed,  where  beings  of  this 
nature  were  invoked  and  propitiated,  we 
discern  but  what  is  the  natural  portion 
of  humanity,  where  the  means  are  un- 
reached or  lost  for  controlling  its  sin,  and 
reasceuding  to  the  Author  of  its  being.  It 
might  then  appear  as  agreeable  to  the 
sound  philosophy  of  the  case,  as  certainly 
it  is  to  all  experience,  that  not  science, 
but  faith  working  by  love,  is  alone  the 
destroyer  of  superstition.  For  it  is  not, 
as  the  Epicurean  poet  boasted,  when  the 
physical  causes  of  things  arc  known,  that 
men  have  learned  to  look  with  vague  alarm 
and  dread  on  the  unknown  power  above 
nnd  around  them ;  but  then  alone  when 
we  have  satisfactory  communion  with  Him 
who  is  above  all— the  Almighty  who  can 
control  all,  and  keep  his  own,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness and  evil,"  Sec. 


The  JcsuiUt.  By  MM.  Michelot  and 
Quinet.  Translated  by  C.  Cocks, 
ILL.  U  edit  \6mo.  pp.  tnii.  134. 
THE  French  publishers  of  this  vo- 
lume state  that  "  no  book  was  ever 
more  successful,"  that  seven  editions 
have  been  sold  in  eight  months,  and 
that  it  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  foreign  language.  It  forms  part 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  two  French 
professors,  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence 
of  the  Religious  Orders.  The  Tem- 
plars had  been  treated  of,  and  the  con- 
stitution, origin,  and  conduct  of  the  Je- 
suits, were  the  subjects  proceeded  with, 
in  the  spring  of  1843,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  noisy  opposition, 
which  tried  to  silence  them,  but  was 
finally  put  down.  The  excitement, 
however,  did  not  end  there,  for  w  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years  more 
than, two  hundred  volumes  have  been 


published  for  and  against  this  work.** 
(p.  v.) 

A  work  which  has  excited  such  an 
opposition,  without  any  positive  delin- 
quency, is  on  that  account  a  curiosity ; 
but  the  lectures  are  otherwise  valuable, 
as  forming  an  introduction  to  M.  de 
Saint  Priest's  "Fall  of  the  Je- 
suits," and  are  conveniently  printed 
in  a  similar  form.  (See  Gent.  Mag. 
A I  arch,  1 846.)  The  text  of  the  lectures, 
with  some  additional  notes,  is  given ; 
but  they  are  rather  heads  than  disser- 
tations, and  furnish  materials  for  the 
student  to  reflect  and  enlarge  upon. 
As  the  two  professors'  lectures  were 
not  given  in  concert,  some  repetition 
is  observable,  and  indeed  unavoidable, 
nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  compare  the 
thoughts  of  powerful  minds  on  the 
same  topic. 

M.  Michelet,  to  shew  the  progress 
of  Ul  tram  on  tan  ism,  asks,  "  Where  are 
the  clergy  of  France  ?  Where  are  all 
those  parties  which  constituted  its  life 
under  the  Restoration  ?  Extinct,  dead, 
annihilated.  What  has  become  of  that 
small  party  of  Jaroenists;  small  but 
vigorous  ?  I  look  in  vain ;  I  find  only 
the  tomb  of  Lanjuinais."  (p.  2.)  Again, 
he  asks,  "Who  now  would  dare  in 
France  to  call  himself  a  Gallican,  or 
protest  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
France  P"  Of  the  priests,  whom  he 
regards  as  overborne  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  says,  "  they  must  bark,  bite,  and 
damn  Bossuet  from  the  pulpit."  (p.  v. 
Introd.)  Strange  as  this  reads,  it  is 
not  unfounded ;  for  we  have  sometimes 
been  surprised  to  see  how  little  ac- 
count is  now  made  of  Bossuet  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  how  even  his 
arguments  against  the  Reformation 
are  treated  as  inconclusive,  and  his 
style  exposed  as  ungraminatical. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  a  book  that 
consists  almost  of  single  sentences.  M. 
Michelet  justly  observes,  that  when 
the  Jesuits  maintained  free  will,  the 
use  they  meant  to  be  made  of  such 
liberty  was  to  give  it  up,  to  obey,  and 
to  "  be  in  the  hand  of  superiors  like  a 
stick  in  the  hand."  (p.  23.)  To  such 
cajolery,  for  our  part,  we  should  pre- 
fer the  veriest  Augustinianism,  whe- 
ther Lutheran,  Culvinistic,  or  Jansen- 
ist ;  for  despotism  is  never  so  formi- 
dable as  when  it  assumes  the  tone  of 
liberty. 

lie  mentions  a  frightful  btory  of  a 
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lady  in  Piedmont,  who  died  in  1650, 
attended  by  Jesuit  confessors,  and  who 
asked  her  husband,  in  aid  of  her  soul, 
u  Swear  you  will  use  every  means,  fire 
and  sword,  to  convert  the  Vaudois." 
As  these  failed,  the  Jesuits  devised  the 
kidnapping  of  children,  reckoning  that 
the  mothers  would  follow.  M  The  edict 
of  Turin,  1655,  corroborates  this  hor- 
rible fact,  even  by  the  merciful  clause, 
*  it  is  forbidden  to  kidnap  boys  before 
twelve,  and  girls  before  ten  years  of 
age/"  (p.  23.) 

M.  Quinet's  lectures  (which  begin 
at  p.  55)  are  much  the  longer,  less 
apophthegmatic,  and  go  deeper  into 
the  subject.  The  suppression  of  the 
order  is  amply  justified  by  his  quota- 
tions. Thus,  in  the  bull  of  July  21, 
1773,  Clement  XIV.  says,  "it  is, 
perhaps,  not  even  possible,  that,  as  long 
as  it  subsists,  the  cnurch  should  receive 
a  true  and  lasting  peace."  (p.  77.) 
And  Bernis,  ambassador  from  I*  ranee, 
writes  on  May  16,  1774,  to  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  : — 

"  The  pope  .  .  .  has  believed  that  a  re- 
ligious  order,  proscribed  from  the  most 
Catholic  states,  strongly  suspected  of 
having  both  formerly  and  recently  entered 
into  criminal  plots,  having  nothing  in 
their  favour  but  the  outward  appearance 
of  regularity,  decried  in;thcir  maxims,  ad- 
dicted, in  order  to  render  themselves  more 
powerful  and  formidable,  to  commerce, 
stock -jobbing,  and  politics,  could  pro- 
duce only  fruits  of  dissension  and  discord, 
that  a  reform  would  only  palliate  the  evil, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prefer  to 
everything  else  the  peace  of  the  universal 
church  and  the  Holy  Sec. 

"  In  a  word,  Clement  XIV.  has  believed 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  incompatible 
with  the  peace  of  the  church  and  of  Ca- 
tholic states.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
government  of  that  company  that  was 
dangerous  ;  it  is  therefore  important  that 
this  spirit  should  not  be  renewed."  (p.  78.) 

Another  such  testimony  ia  given  at 
p.  129.  "They  wanted  (this  is  the 
accusation  flung  in  their  faces  by  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  full  council  of 
Trent,)  /aire  de  Tejwuse  de  Jtsus 
Christ  une  prostitute  aux  volontes  dun 
hommc" 

M.  Quinet  says,  in  the  same  page, 

They  nttempted  to  surprise  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  and  the  world  has 
answered  them.  When,  in  1606,  they 
were  driven  out  of  that  essentially  Catholic 
city  of  Venice,  that  people,  the  most  gen- 


tle in  the  world,  accompanied  them  in 
crowds  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  farewell 
cry  which  resounded  after  them  upon  the 
waves  was,  *  Go !  and  woe  be  to  you !' 
Ande  in  malora.  That  cry  was  echoed 
through  the  two  following  centuries;  ia 
Bohemia  in  1618,  at  Naples  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  1622,  in  India  in  1623, 
in  Russia  in  1676,  in  Portugal  in  1679,  ia 
France  in  1764,  in  Spain  in  1767.  at  Rome 
and  throughout  all  Christendom  io  1773." 
(p.  129—30.) 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
genius,  M.  Quinet  compares  Machia- 
vel's  Prince  to  Mariana's  books  De 
Rrgey  written  under  the  eyes  of  Philip 
II.  for  the  education  of  his  son.  "  Ma- 
chiavel  makes  use  of  all  the  vices,  pro* 
vided  they  be  strong;  he  wants  to 
turn  them  all  to  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  state;  and  Mariana, 
consents  to  all  the  virtues,  provided 
they  end  in  abasing  the  state  before 
the  order  of  the  clergy."  (p.  114.) 

Again,— 

"  "Would  you  believe  that  he  goes  so  far 
ns  to  require,  in  the  name  of  these  same 
virtues,  an  impunity  for  whatever  crimes 
are  committed  by  ecclesiastics  ?  And  this 
is  not  a  counsel,  but  a  command.  4  Let  no 
one  of  the  clergy  be  condemned,  even 
when  he  may  have  deserved  it.' "  (Ibid. 
De  Rege,  b.  i.  c.  10.) 

Further  on  he  quotes  Mariana,  as 
extolling  the  recent  assassination  of 
Henry  III.,  f acinus  memorobile,  nobile, 
insigne.    (De  Kege,  b.  i.  c.  6.)  But 
the  Jesuit  scrupulously  decides  against 
the  use  of  poison  in  such  a  case,  be- 
cause in  drinking  it  the  prince  would 
unwittingly  commit  a  demi-suicide ; 
and  allows  of  it  only  when  the  vest- 
ment or  the  saddle  can  be  impregnated 
with  it.  (p.  115.)    We  would  rather 
have  had  such  a  scruple  omitted,  if  it 
does  no  more  for  the  conscience.  The 
limitation  takes  away  the  excuse  of  a 
principle,  however  mistaken,  because 
the  author  has  not  lost  the  power  of 
reflection.    After  this,  M.  Quinet  ob- 
serves, "  What  a  warning  to  the  pu- 
pil!    A  sudden  horror  and  terror, 
never  to  be  appeased!    Be  not  sur- 
prised if  the  young  Philip  III.  lives  as 
if  his  blood  was  frozen  in  his  veins,  if 
he  retires  ns  much  as  possible  from 
royalty,  if  he  moves  in  the  solitude  of 
the  Escuriul  only  to  imitate  the  pil- 
grimage of  Loyola."  (p.  116.)  Thus 
Henry  IV.  avowed  to  Sully,  that  he 
rc-admitted  them  into  France,  as  other- 
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wise  he  would  "  cast  them  into  utter 
despair,  and  thereby  into  designs  of 
taking  away  his  life,  which  would 
it  miserable  and  melancholy, 
remaining  thus  in  dread  of  being 
|>oisoned  or  assassinated."  (Ibid.  Mem. 
de  Sully,  vol.  v.  1 13.)  We  lately  saw 
written  on  the  walls,  "  Why  were  the 
Jesuits  expelled  from  France?"  but 
u  Why  were  they  restored  to  France?  " 
would  have  been  a  more  pungent 
question. 

M.  Quinct  remarks  that  this  avowed 
doctrine  of  regicide  only  lasted  for  a 
time.  MIn  1614,  the  era  having 
changed,  the  dagger-law  is  replaced 
by  a  more  profound  establishment, 
which,  without  killing  the  man,  anni- 
hilates only  the  king;  the  confessor 
succeeds  the  regicide.  .  .  .  Not  being 
able  to  crush  royalty  under  the  foot  of 
theocracy,  they  do  better, — they  slip 
their  head  into  the  crown  through  the 
confessional,  and  the  work  is  accom- 
plished." fnp.  1 16, 1 17.)  At  all  events 
the  fate  oi  Kavaillac  may  have  palsied 
the  regicide  arm,  after  the  first  en- 
thusiasm of  the  order  had  subsided. 

Alluding  (p.  59)  to  the  sanguine 
hope,  derived  from  internal  agitations, 
that  the  dissident  churches  will  one 
day  pass  over  to  Catholicism,  44  as  they 
understand  the  word,"  he  says  44  No- 
thing in  reality  is  more  puerile  than 
such  an  idea."  And  he  warns  the  Ul- 
tramontanists,  that  44  if  ever  the  con- 
version takes  place  .  .  .  they  will  be 
much  more  embarrassed  with  their 
converts  than  they  now  are  with  the 
schismatics."  Some  intimations  of  en- 
croachments on  Protestant  liberties, 
though  not  circumstantially  detailed 
(p.  56),  are  so  important  as  to  deserve 
being  related  more  distinctly. 

Ot  Mr.  Cocks's  several  translations 
this  appears  to  bear  most  marks  of 
haste,  but  they  are  not  important 
enough  to  particularize.  We  do  not 
assent  to  all  the  sentiments  which  the 
learned  professors  have  expressed. 
But  these  lectures,  though  given  only 
in  the  form  of  heads  or  sketches,  arc 
replete  with  important  thought.  Those 
who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  may 
consult  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled 
44  Physiologie  du  Jesuite,"  Paris,  1844, 
where  we  learn  that  in  May  1828 
printed  papers  were  distributed,  sug- 
ucstinc  certain  devotional  exercises  on 


account  of  the  society,  two  of  which 
we  quote,  to  show  what  interests  are 
considered  identical  by  the  framcrs : — 
44  Saint  Louis,  priez  pour  la  France ; 
Saint  Ignace,  priez  pour  la  conservation 
desJemites.n  The  author  adds,  "  La 
mois  suivant,  les  Jesuite-  etaient 
chasses."  (p.  80.) 

History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  1530,  to  the 
.  eighteenth  century.    Originally  tle- 
8igncd  as  a  continuation  of  Milners 
Church  History.    By  Henry  Stubb- 
ing, D.D.  Svo.  3  vols. 
DR.  STEBBING  is  the  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  of  the  Reformation,  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,    and  also  the 
editor  of  the  hist  edition  of  Bishop 
Tomline'8  Elements  of  Theology.  That 
the  same  writer    should  supervise 
Bishop  Tomline's  Elements,  and  con- 
tinue  Milncr's  Church   History,  is 
rather  extraordinary ;  and;  if  either 
of  those  authors  were  now  living, 
his  surprise  would  have  been  un- 
bounded, for  they  would  candidly  have 
disclaimed  any  thing  like  similarity  of 
opinion.    Our  business  however  is, 
not  to  inquire  how  Dr.  Stebbing  could 
undertake  such  different  tasks,  but 
whether  the  present  one  is  satisfacto- 
rily executed, — to  which  our  answer 
is  certainly  affirmative. 

In  undertaking  a  work  of  this 
kind,  the  author  was  probably  ac- 
tuated by  the  knowledge,  that  a  large 
class  of  readers  wished  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Milner's  work.  But  that  a 
writer  should  be  found,  who  resem- 
bled him  (or  rather  the  two  brothers) 
in  all  respects,  was  very  unlikely. 
Dr.  Stebbing,  it  should  seem,  gave  up 
the  idea  of  being  an  imitator  through- 
out, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
originally  designed:  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  think  he  has  acted  wisely,  for  as  an 
imitator  he  would  have  been  tram- 
melled, whereas  he  is  really  able  to 
walk  alone.  And  though  his  work, 
without  the  passport  of  Milner's 
name,  might  not  so  soon  have  attracted 
the  reader's  eyes,  it  would  not,  from 
its  own  merits,  have  proved  less  ef- 
fective in  the  main. 

A  work  which  includes  those  three 
important  epochs  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  diet  of  Augsburg,  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
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oiler*  points  oiioti^n  ior  criticism  u) 
establish  its  character,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  last  of  these  subjects,  it  is  as- 
suredly not  an  echo  of  Milnerian  opi- 
nions. We  have  chiefly  tested  it  on 
these  points,  and  we  find  that,  at  these 
three  distinct  periods,  the  historian  has 
well  sustained  his  part  Without  af- 
fecting minuteness,  he  is  as  copious  as 
the  scale  on  which  the  work  is  con- 
structed allows;  and  presents  his  readers 
with  an  animated  and  agreeable  narra- 
tive, combined  with  references  enough 
to  guide  the  profoundcr  student.  So 
happily  are  the  selected  particulars 
grouped,  that  the  reader's  memory 
must  be  great,  if  he  does  not  often 
find  himself  informed  or  enlightened. 
He  will  sometimes  notice  the  omission 
of  minor  joints ;  but  this  is  obviously 
intentional,  as  all  the  circumstances 
introduced  are  convergent  to  the 
centre,  and  the  author  avoids  diverg- 
ing ones.  A  decided  tone  of  piety,  so 
often  wanting,  or  merged  into  dry 
formality,  when  the  shell  is  mistaken 
for  the  kernel,  pervades  the  whole. 

We  had  formed  our  opinion  of  the 
book  before  noticing  that  the  author's 
views,  as  expressed  in  the  preface,  co- 
incide with  it* 

"  The  work  which  is  now  completed 
under  the  title  of  •  The  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg,' was  commenced  with  the  intention 
of  simply  furnishing  a  continuation  of 
Milnert  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Anxious  to  afford  as  explicit  a  statement 
of  facts  and  principles  as  his  space  would 
allow,  the  author  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  follow  his  own  course,  and 

forget  that  he  was  a  eontinuator  

Though,  therefore,  describing  events  in 
due  course  from  the  close  of  Milner's 
work,  the  present  publication  may  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  work,  and  as 
claiming  to  be  judged  according  to  its 
own  character." 

With  respect  to  later  times,  be  says, 

*'  Events  have  occurred  since  its  com- 
mencement from  the  Influence  of  which 
not  even  the  most  indifferent  mind  can  be 
entirely  free.  The  author  neither  pretends 
nor  desires  to  be  unaffected  by  what  is 
pnssing  around  him ;  but  he  has  plainly 
stated  in  the  last  chapter  what  conside- 
rations have  had  the  greatest  weight  with 
him." 

In  that  chapter  which  touches  upon 
the  present  times,  Dr.  Stebbing  can- 
didly offers  advice  to  all  parties,  and 
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tells  them  what  he  thinks  defective  in 
each.  We  have  transcribed  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Laud's  letter 
to  Sir  Kenelin  Digby,  as  particularly 
pertinent  at  this  tune. 

"  You  write  that  after  you  had  fallen 
into  these  troublesome  thoughts,  you  were 
nigh  two  years  in  the  diligent  discussion 
of  this  matter ;  and  that  you  omitted  no 
industry,  either  of  conversing  with  learned 
men,  or  of  reading  the  best  authors,  to 
beget  in  you  a  right  intelligence  of  this 
subject.  I  believe  all  this,  and  you  did 
wisely  do  it ;  but  I  have  some  questions, 
out  of  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  to  ask 
about  it.  Were  not  all  the  learned  men 
you  conversed  with  for  this  particular  of 
the  Roman  party  ?  Were  not  the  best 
author*  you  mention  of  the  same  side? 
If  both  men  and  authors  were  the  same 
way,  can  they  beget  any  righter  intelli- 
gence in  you  than  is  in  themselves  ?  If 
they  were  men  and  authors  on  both  sides 
with  whom  you  conversed,  why  was  I, 
whom  you  are  pleased  to  style  one  of  your 
best  friends,  omitted  ?"  (iii.  298.) 

Dr.  Stebbing  justly  observes,  tliai 
"this  was  surely  the  language  of  a 
thoughtful  and  experienced  spirit." 
And  it  holds  out  a  lesson  to  all  pro- 
fessed inquirers  who  ore  satisfied  with 
having  a  sort  of  affirmative  made  out 
on  one  side,  without  weighing  the  ar- 
guments on  the  other. 

We  quote  one  historical  passage  (as 
we  cannot  extend  our  extracts  to  any 
length)  from  the  author's  summary 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember 
that  it  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  clergy, 
only  a  few  of  which  can  be  suspected  of 
having  any  other  wish  than  that  of  pre- 
serving their  church  from  the  evils  of 
schism.  .  .  .  With  few  exceptions,  one 
common  opinion  prevailed  on  the  most 
important  subjects  debated  in  the  assem- 
bly ;  and  the  articles  finally  drawn  up, 
together  with  the  authorised  formularies 
before  in  existence,  were  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  body  as  standards  of  ortho- 
doxy. In  the  next  place,  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  all  that  was  said  by  the  re- 
monstrants leaves  the  mind  very  doubtful 
as  to  the  opinion  which  ought  to  be  formed 
of  their  conduct  .  .  .  Had  tbey  openly 
pleaded  their  cause  as  far  as  tbey  were 
allowed,  the  principles  which  tbey  advo- 
cated must  have  been  weak  indeed  had 
they  not  won  the  favour  of  some  portion 
of  the  synod.  Their  insisting  upon  a  sort 
of  technical  right  to  this  or  that  privilege, 
was  not  consistent  with  the  feelings  usually 
inspired  by  deep  and  fervent  convictions. 
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•  .  .  Taking  the  whole  of  the  proceeding 
into  consideration,  there  seems  but  little 
reason  for  doubting  that  tbe  decisions  of 
the  synod  were  the  direct  and  honest  con- 
clusions to  which  tbe  majority  of  the  Ne- 
therland  clergy  would  have  arrived,  nnder 
whatever  circumstances  they  had  been 
called  upon  to  state  their  sentiments.'* 
(p.  449-50.)  * 

From  this  passage  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  Stcbbin"  avoi<ls  the  cliaracter 
of  a  partisan,  either  Calvinist  or  Ar- 
minian ;  and,  though  this  may  gratify 
individual  readers  less,  it  will  make  the 
work  more  valuable  as  a  library  book. 
Whenever  it  comes  to  be  republished, 
some  verbal  revisions,  which  we  need 
not  specify,  will  be  found  advantageous. 
The  extracts  from  Maimbourg's  ifistory 
of  Lutheranism,  which  are  given  in 
Scckeudorf  s  Latin  renderings,  should 
be  replaced  by  the  original  French. 
To  the  account  of  the  banishment  of 
the  Vaudois  (iii.  488)  a  paragraph  or 
a  note  on  the  lientree  Glorieuse  should 
be  added.  The  latter  part  of  the 
speech,  which  is  given  as  Dc  Cusa's, 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  (vol.  ii.  p.  358), 
is  attributed  by  Sarpi  to  the  Dominican 
Soto  (p.  125) ;  the  sentiments,  how- 
ever, are  not  dissimilar,  which  may 
have  caused  the  mistake  in  condensing 
or  transcribing.  We  must  not  forget 
to  inform  our  readers  who  have  not 
seen  it,  that  the  type,  though  clear,  is 
close,  and  the  margin  small,  so  that 
these  three  volumes  contain  as  much 
matter  as  four  of  the  usual  kind. 


Palestrina ;  a  Metrical  Romance.  By 
R.  M.  Heron,  Esq. 
WE  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in 
thinking  that  there  is  "  an  undefined 
prejudice  subsisting  against  verse,"  nor 
that  44  the  taste  of  the  day  offers  an 
obstacle  to  success but  that  so  much 
has  Parnassus  been  crowded  of  late 
years,  and  so  many  poets  have  arisen, 
and  so  much  tolerably  good  j>oetry  been 
written,  that  the  public  ear  has  grown 
fastidious,  and  refuses  to  listen  except 
to  art  of  the  highest  kind :  but  where 
great  excellence  is  shown,  there  the 
reward  of  praise  ischeerfully  bestowed. 
If  a  person  could  write  as  Wordsworth 


*  The  Italic  in  the  word  Ketherland  is 
our  own,  to  express  more  clearly  the  force 
of  the  particular  word. 


and  Tennyson  write,  they  would  bo 
sure  of  readers ;  but  the  education  of 
the  age  has  enabled  multitudes,  both 
male  and  female,  to  write  with  tolerable 
ease  and  facility ;  and  such  poetry, 
which  costs  little  labour,  will  meet  with 
but  a  poor  return.  If  you  have  power- 
ful rivals  to  contend  with,  you  must 
exert  yourself  powerfully,  or  fall  be- 
hind, and  be  in  the  shade  If  it  is 
true  that  the  great  body  of  fugitive 
poetry  is  in  the  present  day  neg- 
lected, it  is  not  owing  to  any  wont  of 
taste  or  defective  feeling  in  the  age 
itself,  but  rather  a  proof  that  the  great 
principle  advanced  oy  the  Roman  poet 
near  two  thousand  years  ago  is  still 
true, — that  middling  poetry  never  can 
be  borne  ;  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  if  a  man  can  only  write  middling 
poetry,  he  had  better  express  himself 
in  prose.  Bad  prose  may  teach  some- 
thing, but  bad  poetry  is  worthless  ;  it 
neither  instructs  nor  amuses.  Now  in 
the  present  poem  of  Palestrina,  we  do 
not  wish  to  deny  that  the  author  has 
poetical  conceptions,  and  poetical  ex- 
pression ;  but  we  think  he  has  failed 
in  the  structure  of  his  story ;  and  also 
that  the  measure  and  manner  too  often 
reminds  us  of  Byron, — a  very  dan- 
gerous guide.  We  think  his  purpose, 
winch  ne  mentions  in  the  preface, 
would  have  been  better  answered  had 
he  selected  his  favourite  scenes  in  Italy, 
and  his  characters  from  the  historical 
anecdotes  connected  with  them,  and 
written  short  separate  poems  on  each, 
— we  will  say,  like  Akenside's  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  and 
like  many  beautiful  productions  of  the 
old  and  modern  Latin  poets.  For  to 
construct  a  story  that  shall  carry  on 
constantly  the  interest  with  it  in  pro- 
gressive movement,  keeping  attention 
alive,  and  awakening  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  hope,  is  in  itself  a  great 
work  of  art :  and  then  to  adorn  that 
with  all  the  graces  of  invention  and 
beauty  of  language  and  imagery  is 
still  greater,  and  reouires  a  master 
hand ;  but  Mr.  Rogers  s  Poem  of  Italy 
will  serve  as  a  very  good  instance  of 
what  we  mean,  where  historical  story, 
anecdote,  description,  and  reflection 
are  all  combined  in  various  ways,  and 
form  a  very  pleasing  whole. 

The  author  we  think  most  success- 
ful in  description,  which  is  often 
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naturally  and  faithfully  drawn;  and 
description  of  nature  has  an  inherent 
power  of  pleasing.  As 

The  drowsy  sheep  and  bearded  goat 
Await  the  shepherd's  early  note. 
The  ox  rests  on  the  silent  hill, 
While  mutely  plies  the  gushing  rill 
Within  the  grotto  where  is  seen 
The  ever  foaming  Traventint, 
Whose  folds  fantastically  grow 
Spontaneous  in  the  streamlet's  flow. 
In  twilight  indistinct  and  pale 
The  slopes  mount  upward  from  the  vale, 
Until  their  summits,  blue  and  steep, 
Are  wrapp'd  in  veils  of  mist,  that  creep 
To  highest  peaks,  as  if  to  shun 
The  ardour  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Genaro'«  tap  ha*  caught  the  glow 
That  tints  each  rock  and  leaf  and  bough  ; 
And  Palestrina's  wooded  height 
More  softly  woes  the  streaming  light, 
While  scenes  which  night's  dark  curtain 
seal'd 

Beneath  that  radiance  morn  revealed, 
And  glitt'ring  forms  extended  wide 
Reposing  in  the  circling  tide, 
As  if  from  beams  redundant  grown, 
(ifins  were  on  earth  profusely  strown. 
The  startled  warblers  of  the  grove 
Poured  mellow  strains  of  peace  and  love, 
Gentle  arid  soft  at  first  they  flowed, 
lint  each  on  each  with  accents  glowed, 
Till  one  tumultuous  voice  of  mirth 
Awoke  to  hail  the  morning's  birth,  Ac. 

Again — 

Sweet  Bairc,  in  thy  circling  arm 

The  bark  may  take  its  fearless  rest ; 
For  even  thy  waters  have  a  charm. 

The  ruin  and  the  vineyard  drest 
In  smiles  of  soft  decay  and  bloom, 

A*  tiaddcrt  fancies  coldly  press, 
SI) all  bid  us  ask  why  on  the  tomb 

Do  flourish  life  and  loveliness. 
Temples  of  old  have  left  their  trace 
Half  hidden  by  the  wild  embrace 
Of  ivy  or  of  myrtle  glowing, 
Not  on  their  columns  grace  bestowing, 
But  haunting  the  foundation  stone. 
And  smiling  there,  unseen,  unknown. 

If  we  have  not  said  all  the  author 
could  wish,  at  least  we  have  spoke  our 
real  sentiments,  certainly  without  any 
bias  unfavourable  to  him.  We  love 
poetry,  we  respect  and  honour  poets. 
Poetry  has  been  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual sunshine  of  our  life;  and  we 
shall  rejoice  in  again  meeting  the 
author  of  Palestrina,  when  his  powers 
arc  more  matured,  and  he  has  a  hap- 
pier subject  to  deal  with.  If  he  should 
delight  in  another  talc  of  fiction,  wc  ad- 
7 


vise thatitahould be  fully  written  firstin 
prose,  and  every  incident  arranged, 
by  which  the  interest  can  be  ascer- 
tained. We  believe  that  to  be  the 
surest  way  to  success;  just  as  the 
sculptor  makes  his  model  in  clay  be- 
fore he  gives  it  life  in  marble,  and  the 
painter  strikes  out  his  designs  in  chalk 
before  he  fixes  them  in  colours.  If  then 
the  story  is  happily  chosen  and  well 
arranged,  and  expressed  in  language 
simple  and  correct,  little  can  be  want- 
ing to  its  success. 

Oratio  ex  Harveii  Institute,  etc.  Ha- 
bita  die  Junii  xxv.  1845.    A  Ca- 
rolo  Daubeny,  M.D.  frc.  Chemia;  et 
Botanices  apud  Oxonienses  Pro/es- 
sore.    Quarto  and  8po.  editions. 
DR.  DAUBENY,  a  Winchester 
man,  many  years  since,  as  a  Demi 
and  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Magdalene 
college,  Oxford,  obtained  the  Latin 
University  prize,  for  an  Essay  on  the 
Moral  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. 

The  present  Oration  by  no  means 
degenerates  from  the  essay.  Although 
the  style  does  not  possess  the  very 
high  Ciceronian  polish  of  Halford  and 
Mere  Latham,  still  the  solidity  of  the 
matter  and  the  masculine  classicality 
of  the  expression,  make  ample  com- 
pensation for  any  occasional  absence 
of  the  lighter  graces  of  composition. 
Some  of  the  periods  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  our  ear,  deficient  in 
perspicuity  and  harmony.  We  have, 
moreover,  observed  in  one  or  two  pas- 
sages the  very  common  but  vicious 
use  of  the  particles  tarn  and  (jtunn,  for 
cum  and  turn ;  and  we  think  the  con- 
cluding quotation,  from  Mr.  Kcble's 
Poetry  Lectures,  too  abstruse  for 
proof  or  illustration.  Notwithstanding 
these  minor  blemishes,  wc  consider  the 
Oration  worthy  the  pen  of  the  scholar, 
the  man  of  taste,  and  the  philosopher. 
We  have  always  admired  Dr.  Dau- 
beny's  perspicuous  and  graceful,  yet 
d  i  rmii&l,  English  style  of  writing.  The 
following  extract,  from  pp.  26,  27, 
8vo.  cd.  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's Latinity. 

"  Quoniam  enim  paucis  abhinc  annis 
Scnatui  Populoque  nostro  visum  sit,  ut  in 
hac  ipsa  Urbe  novum  quoddam  exsur- 
geret  Tempi  urn  Musis  et  Apollini  dica- 
tum,  iisdem  Privileges  dotari  novam  hanc 
Acadcmiam,  quibus  gaudeant  antiquiurcs 
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istse,  quae  apud  Ozoniam  atque  Cantabri- 
giam  florent,  noD  patient!  solum  ted  etiam 
lubenti  bilarique  animo  acciperem,  modo 
ex  institute  ejus  provisum  sit,  ut  qui 
exiode  profecti  in  ordines  nostros  coop- 
tentur,  lis  disciplinis  sint  exculti,  qoibus 
sublatis,  Are  nostra  nihil  fere  aliud  fit 
nisi  doctrina  circumforanea,  a  triviis,  ut 
aiunt,  collata — imo  vero  qui  Medicinara 
exercent,  quamquam  apud  nos  glortoso 
Phytieorttm  nomine  gestiant,  a  communi 
tamen  circulatorum  et  prsestigiatorum 
grege  prope  abesse  videntur. 

"  Sic  Antiquitati  suus  honos  tribuatur, 
sic  novis  rebus  morem  ge ramus,  sic  pos- 
tera  tetate,  si  oras  quando  Britannicas 
inviaat  peregrinua  hospes,  baud  alias  a 
pectore  ejus  eliciantur  voces,  quam  quas, 
ut  perhibent,  nuper  emisit  Borussorum 
Rex,  qui  perlustratis  antiquioris  sevi  Mo- 
numentis,  recentiorisque  Miraculis,  quae 
in  hac  Urbe  atque  Yicinia  undique  glo- 
merata  inter  se  atque  commista  appareant, 
ad  suos  excla  masse  fertur :  '  Beata 
Tellus !  ubi  quicquid  novi  vetustum  est, 
quicquid  Tetusti  novum.'  *  Glucklichee 
Land,  wo  das  Neue  alt,  und  da$  Alte  neu 


Observations  in  Natural  History.  By 
the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns. 
IT  was  remarked  by  that  observant 
naturalist,  Gilbert  White,  that  if  "he 
should  have  induced  any  of  his  read- 
ers to  pay  a  more  ready  attention  to 
the  wonders  of  the  creation,  too  fre- 
quently overlooked  as  common  occur- 
rences, his  purpose  would  be  fully  an- 
swered." That  Mr.  White  gave  the 
strongest  impulse  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
disciples  we  may  class  Mr.  Jenyns. 
Clergymen  are  especially  fitted  to  ob- 
serve the  works  of  creation — to  keep 
their  little  calendars  of  nature,  and  to 
pen  down  their  daily  observations.  It 
is  a  pleasing  task,  and  one  from  which 
much  good  will  always  be  derived,  not 
only  to  the  individual  himself,  but  to 
his  surrounding  neighbours,  and  to  his 
readers  generally.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  innocent  pursuits  of  Gilbert 
White,  his  harmless  life,  his  practical 
lessons  or  piety  and  benevolence,  and 
his  regard  for  the  recreations  of  his 


*  Ita  pulchr*  dixit  Rex  Borussi*,  in- 
signissimo  Bunsen :  "  Blessed  is  the 
country  where  the  old  is  ever  new,  and 
where  the  new  is  ever  entwined  with  the 
old." 

Gm.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


villagers,  all  tended  to  promote  kindly 
feelings,  and  to  excite  others  to  the 
practice  of  the  like  virtues  ? 

Mr.  Jenyns  treads  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Gilbert  White,  and  he  has 
consequently  given  us  a  very  agreeable 
work,  replete  with  observation  and 
full  of  useful  information.  We  were 
much  struck  with  his  recommendatory 
remarks  on  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, from  which  we  will  give  a  short 
extract. 

"  What  must  be  the  state  of  that  heart 
which  reaps  no  moral  lesson  from  the  great 
troths  which  nature  everywhere  proclaims, 
which  can  observe  the  instincts  and 
habits  of  animals,  without  thinking  of  the 
great  unseen  Agent  whose  will  they  obey, 
or  without  seeking  to  inquire  what  that 
will  is  as  regards  himself,  and  which  be  is 
left  (partly  by  the  aid  of  his  reason)  to 
carry  out  or  neglect,  to  his  own  eternal 
happiness  or  misery 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  too  apt  to 
overlook  things  which  are  found  around 
us  because  they  are  of  every  day  oc- 
currence, forgetful  of  the  hand  which 
made  them,  or  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created.  Everything,  how- 
ever, is  beautifully  and  wisely  ordered, 
from  the  most  minute  insect  to  the 
giants  of  the  forest  and  the  deep,  and 
nappy  is  that  person  who  profits  by  the 
lessons  nature  will  teach  him.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  too  trifling  for  observation ; 
and  the  more  we  search,  the  more  we 
shall  find.  Even  the  most  common 
occurrences  sometimes  escape  the  no- 
tice of  inobservant  persons.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Jenyns  says  that — 

"  A  fanner,  who  bad  lived  all  bis  life 
among  stock,  was  not  awure,  till  I  drew 
his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  horses  and 
oxen  rise  from  the  ground  differently. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  in  their  mode 
of  lying  down,  the  horse  not  generally 
remaining  so  long  upon  his  knees  as  the 
ox,  before  bringing  the  rest  of  his  frame 
to  the  ground.  But  in  getting  up,  the 
horse  invariably  rises  first  upon  his  fore- 
legs, before  rising  upon  his  hind.  The 
ox,  on  the  contrary,  rises  first  upon  bis 
hind,  and  often  remains  upon  his  knees 
some  few  seconds  until  his  hind  legs  are 
straightened.  Theclephant  and  rhinoceros 
both  rise  first  upon  their  fore-legs,  like 
the  horse ;  so  does  the  pig :  the  sheep, 
goat  and  deer,  in  this  respect  are  like 
the  ox." 

We  have  frequently  noticed  these 
distinctions  in  the  motions  of  the  ani- 
3  E 
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in  question,  and  also  of  some 
others.  The  rook  walks  in  feeding 
with  much  deliberation.  The  jack- 
daw and  starling  always  hop  with  both 
legs.  The  jay  and  large  green  wood- 
pecker  have  peculiar  and  curvcy 
flights,  and  we  might  enumerate  other 
distinctive  movements  in  birds  and 
quadrupeds.  The  circumstance  of 
cows  standing  head  to  tail  of  each 


Cambridge,  on 


the  maternal  affection  of  a  sea-gull ; 
and  there  is  another  from  a  lady  on 
the  adventures  of  a  robin's  nest,  giving 
a  pleasing  instance  of  maternal  affec- 
tion. 

We  could  willingly  follow  Mr. 
Jenyns  through  many  more  of  his  facts 
and  observations,  but  we  must  con- 


other  in  hot  weather  for  the  purpose  elude  our  notice  by  assuring  him  that 

of  having  flies  whisked  off  their  heads  we  have  read  his  work  with  infinite 

is  well  known.  pleasure,  and  we  trust  that  the  ex- 

We  cannot  agree  with  Air.  Jenyns  ample  he  has  set  will  I  o  followed  by 

that  the  lark  sings  earlier  in  the  morn-  other  country    clergymen,  assuring 


ing  than  any  other  bird.  We  have 
heard  the  blackbird  sing  long  before  it 

DO 

was  light,  and  then  left  off  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding.  The  clamorous  and 
restless  manner  of  these  birds  prior  to 
roosting  is  occasioned  by  a  cat  or  some 
vermin  which  prowl  about  at  night 
approaching  their  haunts.  (See  page 
101.) 

Air.  Jenyns  mentions  (page  148) 
that  a  field  in  front  of  his  house  was 
so  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  cock- 
chaffer  that  a  large  quantity  of  grass 
was  completely  destroyed,  immense 
patches  appearing  as  if  scorched,  and 
yet,  he  adds,  the  rooks  never  found  the 
grubs  out.  Now  it  has  been  our  fate 
to  reside  for  many  years  near  large 
rookeries,  and  we  can  assure  Mr. 
Jenyns  that  these  birds  have  a  won- 


them  that  the  time  they  may  spend  in 
the  pursuit  of  natural  nistory  will  be 
neither  unpleasant  or  unprofitable. 

The  Chronicle  of  Calais,  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI  I.  and  Henry  VIII  to 
the  year  1540.  Edited,  from  MSS. 
t  in  the  British  Museum,  by  John 
Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.  (Printed 
for  the  Camden  Society. ) 
u  THE  Chronicle  of  Calais,"  which 


is  here  printed  from  a  transcript  made 
by  old  John  Stowe,  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  brief  memorials  of  events  of 
importance  which  happened  at  that 
interesting  old  town  between  the  vears 
1 485  and  1 540.   The  name  of  u  Rich- 
ard Turpyn "  is  written  upon  the 
MS.  by  the  hand  of  Stowe,  and  Bale 
has  registered  Turpyn  amongst  the 
derful  facility  in  discovering  the  haunts    Scriptores  Anglia  on  account  of  his 
of  the  grubs  of  cockchaffers  under  turf,    presumed  authorship  of  this  work. 
We  have  seen  them  on  a  lawn  close  to    Fuller,  Anthony  Wood,  Tanner,  and 
a  house— on  bowling-greens— on  sheep    Nichols  in  his  History  of  Leicester- 
pastures — puncturing  the  turf,  and  at    shire,  have  gathered  up  a  few  parti- 
every  puncture  bringing  up  a  grub  of   culars  respecting  him,  which  merely 
the  cockchaffer.     The  great  injury    amount  to  this,  tuat  he  was  descended 
done  to  turf  is  by  the  black  grub  of   from  a  Northumberland  family  which 
the  long-legged  gnat  (tibula  oleracea).    removed  into  Leicestershire  upon  ac- 
Large  districts  have  had  the  pasture    quiring  property  at  Knaptoft  by  roar- 
destroyed  by  them,  and  we  recollect    riage.     There  Richard  Turpyn  was 
seeing  the  turf  in  Greenwich  Park  as    born,  the  fifth  son  of  his  father  Wil- 
brown  as  if  no  rain  had  fallen  on  it  for    bam  Turpyn,  who  died  in  1523.  Wood 
many  months.    The  turf  then  peeled    claims  Richard  Turpyn  as  a  scholar  of 
as  if  cut  with  a  turfing  iron,  and  the    Oxford,  but  he  took  no  degree.  In 
grubs,  with  their  races  or  burrows,    1539  his  name  appears  in  a  fist  of  the 
could  be  seen  beneath  it.    We  sus-    garrison  of  Calais,*  and  he  died  there 

pect  that  Mr.  Jenyus  must  have  mis-   

taken  one  of  these  grubs  for  the  other,       _        XT .  .  ,  .  .  4.      .    ..  . 

because  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  f  \Mr'  ^,chols  .,nr°™8  "8  tha'  *•  I"* 
avidity  with  which  the  rook  feeds  on  ^iST?S%VnZ ^^TnT?! 

those  of  the  cockchaffer.    We  believe    w»^.A^tW.i.T?7S2  ~  J»? 
,  -  ~  .  _       being  marked,  though,  in  a  more  recent 

it  to  be  one  of  the  useful  purposes  for  hand>  «.  Calai8(  25  Hen.  8.»'-moreproba- 
which  it  was  ordained.  bly  belongs  to  the  year  1539,  for  the  fol- 

Mr.  Jenyns  gives  us  an  interesting    lowing  reason.    It  names  Sir  Richard 
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in  1541  or  1545.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was 
'  pulled  down  a  century  afterwards  to 
make  way  for  a  "  citadel  formed  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu." 

Whitsand  was  anciently  the  most 
usual  port  at  which  travellers  from 
England  to  the  continent  landed,  and 
from  whence  persona  proceeding  to 
England  embarked.*  Upon  the  sur- 
render of  Calais,  in  1347,  Edward 
III.  determined  to  remedy  the  incon- 
venience of  being  dependent  u\xm  a 
foreign  power  for  a  place  of  access  to 
the  continent.  He  expelled  all  the 
former  residents  in  Calais  upon  whose 
fidelity  he  had  not  some  reason  to 
depend,  and  invited,  by  proclamation, 
his  English  subjects,  "  as  well  mer- 
chants as  others,"  to  settle  in  his  new 
conquest,  offering  them  44  houses  and 
places "  for  their  habitation,  at  such 
reasonable  rent  as  they  should  be 
content  to  pay,  with  other  immu- 
nities and  privileges  highly  valuable 
and  tempting.  (Fcedera,  iii.  130, 
».b.)  We  learn  from  Froissart  that 
the  invitation  was  eagerly  taken  ad- 

Grenville  (or  GraynffeM,  as  he  wrote  his 
name:  p.  182,)  as  high  marshal  of  the  town, 
and  Sir  Edward  Ringsley  as  comptroller. 
The  latter  was  high  marshal  in  1532,  as 
from  the  will  of  Lord  Berners : 
and  Sir  Edmund  Howard  was  comptroller, 
who  died  March  19,  1537-8.  Sir  Ed- 
ward RiDgsley  baying  succeeded  him,  on 
the  10th  Aug.  following  (as  may  be  sup- 
posed,) Lady  Ringsley  wrote  to  Lady 
Lisle  thus,  "  Also,  madam,  the  truth  is, 
there  shall  be  a  right  worshipful  gentle- 
man, and  very  good,  that  shall  execute 
my  bedfellow's  room  that  was  [i.  e.  of 
high  marshal],  which  I  trust  shall  be  a 
grtat  comfort  unto  your  ladyship."  (Miss 
Wood's  Collection  of  Letters,  iii.  129.) 
In  this  the  writer  intended  a  compliment 
to  her  correspondent,  for  the  14  right 
worshipful  gentleman "  to  whom  she 
alluded  whs  Sir  Richard  Granville,  Lady 
Li»le's  own  nephew,  and  be,  as  already 
mentioned,  appears  as  high  marshal  in 
the  list.  Lord  Lisle,  who  heads  it  as 
lord  deputy,  was  recalled  in  April  1539  ; 
thus  the  date  of  the  document  is  brought 
within  a  small  compass,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  drawn  up  for  the 
comn.iasioners  who  weut  to  Calais  shortly 
before  Lord  Lisle'a  recall. 

*  See  the  interesting  essay  on  this  place 
by  a  correspondent  in  our  last  Number.— 
Edit. 


vantage  of.  It  was  soon  followed 
by  another  proclamation,  which  en- 
joined that  men,  horses,  and  all  other 
things  to  be  transported  from  Englund 
to  r  ranee,  should  cross  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  and  not  to  Whitsand,  Boulogne, 
or  any  other  place,  under  heavy  for- 
feitures.   (Fanlera,  iii.  142, 

The  concentration  at  Calais  of  the 
communication  between  England  and 
France  rendered  the  arrivals  there, 
the  landings  and  departures,  almost 
the  only  cveuts  in  its  liistory,  and  it  is 
of  such  events,  with  some  few  passing 
notices  of  the  persons  who  thus  come 
to  be  enumerated,  that  this  chronicle  is 
principally  made  up.  It  is  surprising 
now  many  great  jiersons  and  important 
historical  facts  are  thus  brought  tran- 
siently before  us.  Mr.  Nichols  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  brief  notices, 
or  sometimes  mere  glances,  of  the 
chronicler,  to  present,  in  an  appen- 
dix, a  useful  collection  of  illustrative 
documents.  He  has  also  prefixed  a 
very  interesting  paper  upon  the  state  of 
44  Calais  in  the  hands  of  the  English." 

Amongst  the  public  events  which 
this  volume  contributes  to  illustrate, 
the  meeting  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Mary  to  Louis 
XIL,  and  the  journey  of  Anne  of 
Cleves  to  England,  are  of  course  con- 
spicuous; but  the  most  interesting  is  a 
romantic  incident  in  relation  to  Mar- 
garet Duchess  of  Savoy  and  Charles 
lirandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  is 
now  for  the  first  time  unravelled. 

It  seems  that  in  October,  1513,  at 
the  meeting  in  Tournay  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  Duchess  Margaret,  that 
eminent  lady  distinguished  Charles 
Brandon,  who  was  then  Lord  Lisle,  with 
very  obvious  favour.  The  aspiring 
courtier  was  not  slow  to  take  advance 
of  the  flattering  encouragement,  but 
was  rendered  an  awkward  suitor  by 
his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  French. 
The  pretty  endearments  of  that  lan- 
guage of  love  came  more  slowly  from 
his  lips  than  the  occasion  demanded, 
and  wnen  explanations  were  necessary, 
the  ardent  suitor  was  altogether  at 
fault.  In  this  perplexity  nis  royal 
master  was  his  deputy.  The  letters 
now  published  contain  the  history  of 
this  double  wooing,  both  that  portion 
of  it  in  which  Henry  was  the  spokes- 
man, and  that  more  convincing  moiety 
in  which  Brandon,  by  artifices  of  play  - 
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ful  fondness,  sought  to  work  his  own 
way  with  this  widow  of  a  second 
nushand.  It  is  a  pleasant  Deep  into 
courtly  manners,  a  realization  of  a 
Shaksperean  scene,  and  only  needs  to 
be  pointed  out  to  secure  the  attention 
winch  on  many  accounts  it  deserves. 
The  attachment  came  to  nothing.  The 
English  court  presented  metal  more  at- 
tractive ;  but  tnis  flirtation,  and  Henry's 
conduct  in  relation  to  it,  probably 
paved  the  way  to  Charles  Brandons 
subsequent  union  with  the  Princess 
Mary.  The  English  king  u  could  not 
object,n  as  Mr.  Nichols  has  remarked, 
"that  the  same  man  was  an  unfit 
husband  for  a  king's  'daughter,  whom 
he  had  himself  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote to  an  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  an  emperor."  (p.  70.) 

The  "Ordenances  for  Watch  and 
Ward"  (p.  144),  and  other  papers 
respecting  the  municipal  government 
of  the  town  of  Calais,  contain  many 
things  worthy  of  note.  It  was  an- 
ciently governed  under  some  old  char- 
ters of  the  counts  of  Artois,  which 
were  forfeited  under  count  Robert,  re- 
newed by  his  daughter  Maud,  and  con- 
firmed by  Edward  III.  They  may  be 
seen  printed  in  the  Foedera,  iii.  142, 
h.  £.,  and  are  singular  specimens  of  an- 
cient grants  of  municipal  franchises. 
The  citizens  had  the  power  of  executing 
justice  upon  offenders  of  almost  every 
class.  Decapitation,  hanging,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  ears,  were  punishments 
which  they  could  lawfully  inflict.  It 
is  to  the  possession  of  these  penal  pri- 
vileges that  we  must  trace  the  existence 
and  celebrity  of  that  well-known  func- 
tionary, 44  the  hangman  of  Calais." 
The  expertness  of  that  officer  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  employed  in  the  case 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  present  chro- 
nicler records  that  she  was  44  beheaded 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  of  Calais, 
with  the  sword  of  Calais."  (p.  47.) 

One  of  their  punishments  deserves 
note  for  its  singularity.  If  any  of  the 
Search-watch,  that  is,  the  Dogberry- 
watch,  should  find  any  of  the  Stand- 
watch,  that  is,  the  Seacoal-watch,  three 
times  sleeping  in  one  night,  and  so  take 
him  hy  the  nose,  he  was,  on  the  next 
market-day,  44  to  be  hanged  in  a  basket 
over  the  wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  water ;  and  he  shall  have  with  him, 
in  his  basket,  one  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
pot  of  drink,  also  a  knife  to  cut  the 


rope  when  he  will."  The  dvke  or 
ditch  keepers  were  to  be  present  with 
their  boat,  "  to  take  him  up  when  he 
lalleth and  when  taken  up  he  was 
to  be  kept  in  prison  until  (be  next 
market-day,  and  then  to  be  banished 
the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  edited  the  work 
with  his  usual  care  and  research,  and, 
by  means  of  apt  and  proper  illustra- 
tion, has  made  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able volume  out  of  matter  which  in 
ordinary  hands  would  have  been  of 
comparatively  little  moment. 

The  Handlxxtk  of  Leicester.  By  James 
Thompson.  Second  Edition.  \%mo. 
pp.  100. 

THERE  is  already  considerable  im- 
provement in  our  local  guide-books, 
and  wo  shall  look  for  more,  when  the 
British  Archaeological  Institute  and  the 
I  British  AjrcHjnoloflriCttl  «A.ssoe  mtioii^^- • 
of  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Thompson 
profesfies  himself  a  member, — shall 
nave  directed  attention  to  those  relics 
of  past  ages  which  are  really  remark- 
able;* for  the  part  of  a  Guide  is  to  point 
out  existing  features  rather  than  such 
as  have  disappeared  from  observation, 
which  may  be  left  to  the  more  ex- 
tended History.  The  present  work 
is  in  most  respects  equal  to  the  best  of 
its  class;  indeed  imperfection  would 
be  inexcusable  in  any  of  the  successors 
of  that  most  inquiring  and  indefati- 
gable topographer, — the  historian  of 
Leicestershire.  We  shall  confine  our 
observations  to  a  few  isolated  points. 

P.  2.  The  name  of  the  Roman  town, 
7?«/<p,  is  derived  from  44  the  Rath,  pro- 
bably the  appellation  of  the  abode  of 
the  British,  and  signifying  in  that  lan- 
guage a  cleared  space."  This  deriva- 
tion, which  we  do  not  find  among  the 
elder  antiquaries  quoted  by  Nichols, 
appears  very  probable,  but  its  meaning 
is  not  we  think  correctly  explained. 
We  should  imagine  that  the  British 
Bath  was  like  the  Irish,  not  merely  a 
cleared  space,  but  a  fortified  inclosure. 
The  plural  rates  would  appear  to  im- 
ply a  group  or  town  of  native  rathe. 


*  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  a 
very  simple  manual  of  this  description, 
just  published,  being  a  Hand-book  to  the 
Antiquities  of  Gloucester,  by  Mr.  Niblett. 
It  is  executed  in  the  form  of  a  descriptive 
Map,  with  illustrative  Woodcuts. 
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In  p.  27  the  neighbouring1  entrench- 
ments called  the  Rawdykes  are  de- 
scribed; and  the  name  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  Raedykes  (pronounced 
Rawdykes),  a  Roman  encampment  in 
Aberdeenshire.  It  was  Dr.  Stukeley's 
idea  that  the  Raw -dykes,  though 
straight  lines  of  embankment,  were  the 
remams  of  a  Roman  cursus,  and  for 
their  derivation  he  and  Mr.  Pownall 
went  to  Rhcdoy  a  chariot :  but  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  old  Cam- 
den, that  in  this  name  Rata  u  twinkles 
a  little ; "  in  fact,  that  the  Rawdykes 
were  part  of  the  ditches  of  Rata.  (See 
Nichols's  Leicester*}),  i.  4.) 

By  the  way,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  Dr.  Stukeley's  name  is 
twice  mis-spelt ;  and  Dr.  Bennett,  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  (p.  24)  is  better  known 
as  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  his  subsequent 
preferment.  We  are  happy  to  find  in 
p.  28  that  that  great  curiosity,  the 
Roman  milestone  at  Leicester,  which 
was  long  exposed  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather  and  of  a  public  thorough- 
fare, **  is  now  placed  in  the  museum  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
Its  inscription  plainly  names 
ror  Hadrian :  why  the 


iy  then  should 
the  author  express  himself  doubtfully, 
"  If  the  work  of  Hadrian  ?"  &c. 

P.  8.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  being  called,  after  the 
novelist's  fashion,  the  ulast  of  the 
barons,"  for  it  is  a  designation  utterly 
untrue,  either  as  respects  himself  or 
those  of  whom  he  is  thus  taken  as  the 
representative.  It  would  be  thought 
absurd  enough  for  an  historian  to  term 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  44  the  chief  of 
the  Colonels ;"  and  yet  Sir  £.  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  absurdity  is  greater,  for  the 
Duke  was  a  Colonel  once,  but  War- 
wick was  never  a  Baron.  44  The  Ba- 
rons," in  their  palmiest  days,  had  an 
Earl, — an  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  their 
leader. 

P.  9.  Richard  m.  "  slept  that  night 
at  the  Blue  Boar,  then  the  chief  inn, 
and  next  morning  departed  for  the 
field  on  which  he  was  slain." 

Here  are,  we  believe,  three  asser- 
tions, all  apocryphal :  1.  that  the  king 
slept  at  the  house  intended ;  2.  that  it 
was  then  called  the  Blue  Boar ;  and  3. 
that  it  was  then  the  chief  inn  of  the 
town  (see  the  letter  of  a  correspond  en  t 
in  our  vol.  XXIV.  p.  28).  In  n.  64  the 
eame  legend  is  repeated,  with  the  addi- 


tion of  the  bedstead  story,  and  the 
murder  connected  with  it :  the  former 
our  correspondent  showed  to  be  Eli- 
zabethan ;  and  on  the  latter  point  the 
truth  appears  in  the  book  before  us, 
though  very  modestly,  in  a  note  : 

"  The  writer  has  carefully  examined  the 
hall  papers  of  Leicester  of  the  year  1613, 
but  does  not  find  a  word  therein  upon  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Clark.1' 
(p.  66.) 

We  are  aware  how  ungrateful  a  task 
it  may  be  for  a  local  historian  to  offend 
the  prejudices  of  his  neighbours ;  but 
for  our  own  part  we  do  not  attach 
value  to  any  historical  legends  whose 
foundations  will  not  bear  examination. 

P.  10.  44  Although  the  Reformed  Re- 
ligion was  now  fully  established,  we  grieve 
to  say  that  a  JOUOg  man  named  Thomas 
Moore  was  burnt  to  death  in  Leicester, 
m  the  month  of  June  1566,  for  denying 
that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
sacra  men  t  were  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  1" 

This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  burning 
of  Thomas  More  for  bearing  testimony 
against  the  real  presence,  took  place  in 
1556,  under  the  authority  of  Cardinal 
Pole.  (Nichols,  p.  560.) 

P.  11.  The  visits  of  King  James  I. 
to  Leicester  are  placed  in  the  years 
1612  and  1613.  The  latter  date  is  an 
error  for  1614;  and  he  paid  the  town 
a  third  visit  in  1616.  Of  all  these  foU 
particulars  are  given  in  the  Progresses, 
&c.  of  King  James  I. 

In  p.  46,  in  a  quotation  from 
Throsby,  Richard  II.  is  stated  to 
have  visited  the  town  with  the  Duke  of 
Melund.  This  is  an  awkward  mis- 
print for  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  that 
monarch's  well-known  favourite. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Leicester 
Abbey  its  buildings  were  entirely 
destroyed— except  the  wall  of  the  in- 
closure,  which  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  old  brick-work — and  a  private 
mansion  was  erected  on  its  site. 


44  In  the  summer  of  1845  some  ex- 
cavations were  made  under  the  direction 
of  a  party  of  gentlemen,  with  the  consent 
of  the  occupier  of  the  grounds,  to  dis- 
cover the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey ;  for 
not  a  relic  of  it  now  remains  above  ground. 
After  repeated  attempts  to  find  it,  they 
succeeded  at  last  in  doing  so;  the  labourers 
employed,  having  du;  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet  in  one  of  the  orchards 
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upon  a  floor  composed  of  square  tiles,  and  period 
several  yards  in  length,  which  is  supposed  pel." 
to  ha? e  been  that  of  the  abbey  church. 
The  tiles  were  of  two  patterns — one  bear- 
ing the  cinquefoil,  the  cognizance  of  the 
Beaumonts  ;  the  other,  the  bast  of  a  man, 
wearing  a  coronet.  The  excavation  was 
not  continued,  for  various  reasons,  which 
not  be  here  stated.'* 


when  it  was  placed  in  the  cha- 


Surcly  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
description,  referring  to  "the  style" 
of  a  "period  "which  is  not  specified. 
It  would  have  been  more  correct  to 
have  said  that  the  chapel  is  an  empty 
space,  except  that  it  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Henry  Lord  Grey,  who  died 
To  call  "the  cinquefoil^  the  cog-  1614,  with  recumbent  effigies  of  that 
nizance  of  the  Beaumonts,"  may  lead  nobleman  and  his  lady, 
to  misapprehension,  from  confusion  In  p.  83  another  error  of  Throsby 
with  the  Beaumont  family.  It  was  is  followed.  A  legend  is  told  of "  the 
really  the  badge  of  the  honour  of  Countess  of  Suffolk,"  "  wife  of  the 
Leicester — for  centuries  subsequent  Earl  of  Suffolk,"  setting  Bradgate  Hall 
to  the  time  of  the  early  earl  whose    Gn  fire ;  but  the  person  meant  is  tlie 


name  of  Bellamont  has  apparently  led 
to  this  statement.  It  is  still  used  for 
the  arms  of  the  town. 

The  great  hall  of  the  castle  (p.  49,) 
deserves  a  fuller  architectural  descrip- 
tion. Are  there  not  columns  and 
capitals  to  describe,  as  well  as  thick  walls 
and  a  high-pitched  roof?  As  for  the 
note  from  King,  that  "  the  high  insu- 
lated hill  is  characteristic  of  every 
Danish  camp,"  it  had  better,  like 
most  of  King's  assertions,  been  let 
alone. 

P.  60.  "  Juno"  is  a  mistake  for 
June :  the  piece  of  painted  glass  being 
evidently  one  of  a  set  of  the  months, 
of  which  another,  September,  is  men- 
tioned in  p.  59,  and  both  are  engraved 
in  Nichols,  pi.  xxxi.  In  p.  61  jUia 
is  a  mistake  for  Justitia,  the  arms  and 
motto  ( Justitia  virtutum  rcgina,)  being 
those  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths. 

P.  83.  At  Bradgate  Park 

*'  the  chapel  is  principally  noticeable 
because  the  remains  of  Henry  Lord  Grey 
of  Grooby  are  interred  therein,  along  with 
others  of  the  same  family.  Lord  Grey's 
is  quite  in  the  style  of  the 


Countess  of  Stamford.  The  fire  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
(Nichols,  iii.  679.) 

In  p.  84  a  good  deal  of  romantic 
nonsense  about  Lady  Jane  Grey  is 
concluded  with  this  statement :  "  She 
was  for  ten  days  Queen  of  England, 
and  her  head  rolled  on  the  scaffold 
as  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  a  cruel 
woman's  ambition !"  Now  we  know 
no  one  could  be  shocked  by  finding 
Mary  called  "a  cruel  woman,"  for 
that  is  her  ordinary  treatment:  but 
to  talk  of  heroiwoifioa/  in  superseding 
Queen  Jane  would  attach  an  author 
not  "  a  member  of  the  Archn>ologtcal 
Association,"  with  the  charge  of  igno- 
rance rather  than  bad  taste. 

We  bad  formed,  we  must  own,  a 
higher  opinion  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
historical  qualifications  from  some  of 
the  fruits  of  his  original  researches 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Leicester 
Chronicle.  In  his  next  edition  we 
hope  to  find  less  of  the  empty  sparkle 
of  the  ephemeral  journalist,  and  more 
of  the  exactness  of  a  permanent  his- 


A  Brief  Comparison  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  with  Scripture.  By  P.  C. 
Claughton,  A.M.  —A  very  judicious  and 
useful  little  work,  with  a  short  but  clear 
introduction,  relating  to  the  use  and  intent 
of  the  articles,  a  small  portion  of  which  we 
will  transcribe.  "  Much  will  depend  on 
the  occasion  of  their  compilation,  and  doc- 
trines will  be  asserted  or  omitted  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  period  at  which  that 
occasion  rose ;  so  that  it  will  be  nothing 
strange  to  find  that  when  two  doctrines 
may  be  of  equal  importance,  and  in  fact  are 
set  over  against  each  other  in  the  Gospel 


omitted  in  the  articles ;  yet  in  the  one 
case  it  does  not  prove  that  they  carry 
the  requisites  of  assent  to  their  teach- 
ing further  than  is  consistent  withChristian 
liberty;  nor,  on  the  other,  are  they  to 
be  blamed  for  an  omission  of  a  doctrine 
confessedly  of  equal  importance,  because, 
being  unopposed,  it  may  not  require  such 
prominent  notice  as  its  opposite  or  counter 
doctrine,"  fitc.  (p.  vi.) 


The  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  E.  Bennett, 
M.A. — There  is  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, much  judicious  reasoning,  and  sound 
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temperate  view  of  disputed  points,  in  this 
volume,  which  we  can  recommend  as  a 
roost  useful  manual  or  text  book  on  the 
subject  of  the  Book  of  Prayer,  and  the 
views,  forms,  usages,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Established  Church.   The  reader  will 
find  many  able  disquisitions  on  contested 
points,  and  some  remarks  which,  unless 
he  possesses  more  theological  and  anti- 
quarian learning  than  is  common,  will  be 
new  to  him.    In  the  preface,  p.  xxi.  &c. 
he  will  find  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
errors  existing  even  in  the  university 
prayer-book.  P.  47,  on  the  British  Church 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine ; 
p.  57,  on  the  variations  between  the  two 
books  of  King  Edward  VI.    P.  103,  it  is 
mentioned  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church  the  prayers  to  this  day,  morning 
and  evening,  are  said  in  Latm,  the  only 
place  probably  where  Latin  prayers  are 
continued  to  be  used.    P.  126,  on  the  use, 
advantages,  &c.  of  the  Daily  Service ;  p. 
287 ,  and  on  the  purposes  of  Fasting ;  p. 
306,  on  Apostolical  Succession ;  p.  337, 
on  the  Ornaments  of  Divine  Service,  a 
subject  deriving  unusual  interest  from 
the  late  injudicious  attempts  to  revivemany 
things  that  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
though  not  contrary  to  the  rubric  or  prac- 
tise of  the  ancient  church.    Of  course 
many  other  point*  of  importance  might 
also  be  mentioned,  but  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself,  which  has  tilled  up  a  want 
that  was  severely  felt.    We  had  many 
books  of  great  learning  certainly  on  these 
subjects,  but  hardly  any  very  accessible  to 
the  common  bulk  of  readers,  which  this 
is,  and  which  they  can  consult  with  ad- 
vantage, on  points  that  are  disputed  in 
conversations  on  the  subject. 


The  Squire" S  Daughter ;  a  Tragedy. 
By  Andrew  Park.— Weshouldhaveadvised 
the  author  not  to  have  published  this 
effort  of  bis  muse,  but  to  have  kept  it  by 
him  as  an  early  sketch,  and,  when  his 
powers  became  more  mature,  and  his  judg- 
ment more  correct,  to  have  looked  back 
on  it  as  if  it  were  a  starting  point,  which 
he  had  left  far  behind  him  in  his  progress 
to  fame.  A  painter  must  sketch  and  re- 
ject a  hundred  pictures  before  be  selects 
one  for  exhibition ;  a  poet's  study  must 
also  be  full  of  manuscripts  thrown  aside  ; 
but  in  these  his  genius  has  been  exercised 
and  his  taste  improved.  In  his  next  pro- 
duction Mr.  Park  will  undoubtedly  not 
approve  the  expression, 
Brightness  of  eye  and  peacUness  of  check ; 
or 

His  chilling  touch  feasts  on  the  hectic  rose 
That  blossomed  on  the  arbour  of  my  cheek ; 
or 

FU  lodge  tby  hot  combuttion  in  his  breast ; 


or, 

These  Frenchmen  care  no  more  for  Englishmen 
Than  lion*  do  for  lizards,  tic. 

We  point  out  these  faults  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  for  we  know  that  the  poetic  crown 
of  laurel  is  not  to  be  gained  from  Apollo's 
hand  but  by  n  long  and  patient  submission 
to  the  inevitable  laws  he  has  ordained  for 
its  possession. 


Hampton  Lectures  {Inquiry  into  the 
Means  of  Grace,  Sec).  By  R.  W.  Jelf,  D .  D. 
— We  overlooked  these  lectures  at  the 
time  they  appeared  by  accident  merely, 
and  have  double  cause  to  lament  the 
omission;  firstly,  because  not  only  do 
tliey  treat  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance with  fairness,  soundness  of  doc- 
trine, and  useful  exposition,  but  that  at 
this  distance  of  time  we  are  precluded 
doing  more  than  recommending  them  to  at- 
tention. We  must  observe,  however,  that 
they  ara  written  with  great  clearness  ; 
that  the  subjects  arc  so  treated  as  to  be  of 
general  and  practical  utility;— as  p.  35, 
on  Baptismal  Regeneration ;  p.  75,  &c. 
on  the  Apostolic  Succession.  See  also 
pp.  104,  362,  378,  where  the  note  is 
well  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  On  the 
Language  of  the  Prayers  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  148;  on  Transubstantiation,  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  p.  216,  &c. 
These  are,  among  other  subjects,  discussed 
in  a  very  able,  learned,  and  argumentative 
manner;  and  at  p.  384  we  observe  Dr. 
Arnold's  opinion  regarding  Apostolical 
Succession,  as  involving  the  doctrine  of 
a  proper  sacrificing  priesthood,  judiciously 
examined  and  refuted. 


Ancient  History,  containing  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, Medrs,  Lydians,  Persians,  Mace- 
donians, Seleucida,  Parthians,  and  Car- 
thaginians.  Royal  8vo. — This  volume  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  in  order  to  supply  the  numerous 
readers,  whom  the  diffused  education  of 
the  day  has  created,  with  a  series  of  his- 
tories written  on  Scriptural  principles. 
The  basis  of  this  preliminary  volume  is 
Rollin,  but  that  portion  which  is  derived 
from  him  has  been  re- written,  as  "he 
was  not  sufficiently  cautious  on  some 
points,  and  much  additional  information 
has  been  accumulated  since  his  time,  of 
which  great  use  is  made."    This,  we  may 
observe,  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Chaldeans  is  now 
reduced  to  a  better  order  than  for- 
merly.   The  author  might  have  em- 
ployed a  more  rigid  criticism  sometimes, 
for  the  Herodotean  account  of  Paris  and 
Helen  is  obviously  as  fabulous  as  the 
Homeric ;  and  the  story  of  Batis,  in  tber 
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of  Alexander  the  Great,  deserves 
a  place  in  the  notes  than  in  the 
text,  since  it  baa  been  rejected  or  Ques- 
tioned by  Mitford,  Gillie*,  Gast,  Wil- 
liams, and  Tbirlwall.  The  common  idea 
of  Alexander's  death  is,  however,  judi- 
ciously rejected.  The  reign  of  Antiochus 
Side  tea,  in  tbe  Seleucidje,  strikes  us  as 
the  least  accurately-written  ;  unfortu- 
nately for  bis  fame,  be  ia  only  known  to 
us  through  bis  enemies,  but  a  more  fa- 
vourable narrative  is  fairly  deduciblo  from 
their  testimony.  To  comment  on  the 
reflections  which  are  intersperse.!  is  a 
more  delicate  matter ;  we  generally  agree 
with  them,  bnt  we  think  that,  to  affect 
young  minds,  brevity  is  desirable,  and 
that  they  should  ooze  out,  rather  than 
stream.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  history 
written  in  this  style  and  spirit,  comb  hied 
with  investigation,  and  trust  that  tbe 
cbeapuess  of  the  work  will  give  it  a  pre- 
ference above  others  of  a  less  commend- 
able tendency. 


Vol.  II.  The  Hut  or  $  of  Greece,  pp. 
384. — This  volume  is  written  on  the  same 
jdan  as  the  former.  It  includes  the  latest 
ideas  on  Grecian  history,  as  for  instance 
those  of  Heeren,  Mitford,  and  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  as  fur  as  they  arc  compatible. 
The  Heroic  Age,  which  presents  so  many 
difficulties,  is  well  treated.  The  history 
docs  not  go  lower  than  tbe  death  of  Phi- 
lip of  Macedou,  from  which  time  it  is 
taken  up  in  the  portion  entitled  "  Mace- 
douians,,  in  the  former  one,  iu  which  the 
later  affairs  of  Greece  are  included.  The 
second  part  of  the  volume  contains  a 
summary  of  Grecian  antiquities,  political, 
religious,  and  social,  together  with  a  to- 
pographical description  of  the  country. 
Since  its  first  issue,  some  errors  of  tran- 
scription or  of  printing  were  discovered 
in  the  text,  and  a  page  of  errata  has  ac- 
cordingly been  printed,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  unsold  copies,  and  to  be  given  to  pre- 
vious purchasers  on  application.  The 
minor  histories,  which  have  been  in  use 
among  youths,  will  gradually,  we  think,  be 
superseded  by  this  work ;  and  it  will  prove 
a  substitute  for  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
on  ^account  of  its  compendious  form  snd 


Illtutration*  of  the  Bible  from  the 
Monuments  of  Egypt.  ByW.C.  Taylor, 
LL.D.  fcp.  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  200.— This 
volume  follows  the  others  so  appro- 
priately, that  the  reader  would  be  a  loaer 
by  its  omission.  The  editor  of  the 
Athenaeum  procured,  at  a  great  expense, 
drawings  from  tbe  principal  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  costly  works  on  Egyptian 
Antiquities  by  Rosellini,  ChampullioD, 


nod  Cailtiaud,  and  engaged  the  author 
of  this  volume  to  write  descriptions  of 
them.  Dr.  Taylor  is  already  known  in 
this  department  by  his  "  Student's  Manual 
of  Ancient  History,"  nor  could  the  task 
have  been  confided  to  better  hands  for  :i 
work  of  this  extent.  Tbe  papers  iu  the 
Athenmum  have  been  not  only  reprinted 
in  England,  but  on  the  continent,  and 
have  excited  considerable  interest,  as  they 
were  calculated  to  do.  Dr.  Taylor  has 
wisely  abstained  from  theorising  on  Egyp- 
tian history,  and  has  even  passed  over  the 
doubtful  conjectures  of  others,  preferring 
to  stand  on  surer  ground.  The  engrav- 
ings are  ninety-three  in  number,  and  an 
index  of  texts  illustrated  in  tbe  work  is 
subjoined.  The  contents  include  almost 
every  topic  in  civilized  life,  and  perhaps 
it  is  rather  humiliating  to  find  how  we 
have  been  anticipated  in  matters  of  social 
comfort  and  elegance  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  meet  with 
the  giraffe  and  tbe  greyhound,  the  thiev- 
ishness  of  the  monkey,  the  game  of  chess 
(or  draughts),  and  the  Italian  one  of 
mora,  among  these  illustrations.  As  a 
pictorial  commentary  on  the  Orientalism 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  possesses  still 
further  chums  to  recommendation  on  our 
part. 

A  Hand- Book  of  the  llhtory  of  Paint- 
ing. By  Dr.  F.  Kugler  (German  and 
Flemith  School*)  with  Note*.  By  Sir 
F.  Head. — This  volume  forms  part  the 
second  of  a  work  of  great  value,  tbe  Ita- 
lian Schools  being  the  first ;  and  we  must 
say  that  few  works  gave  us  more  valuable 
information,  or  afforded  us  more  delight, 
on  tbe  art  on  which  they  treat,  than  the 
volume  which  preceded  this.  We  remem- 
ber that  tbe  views  which  it  took  of  art 
were  profound,  and  the  acquaintance 
shown  with  the  works  of  the  great  painters, 
with  the  spirit  and  feeling  with  which 
they  wrought,  and  the  effect  of  their 
genius  and  knowledge  on  their  scholars, 
were  most  masterly.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  present  volume  is  by  no  means  infe- 
rior; the  characters  of  the  different  painter* 
are  drawn  with  accuracy,  and  show  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  productions  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  particular  pro- 
ductions of  each  artist,  which  are  at  all 
remarkable  for  their  rarity  or  their  supe- 
rior excellence,  are  given  in  the  notes. 
Altogether  it  is  a  book  written  by  one  who 
is  master  of  his  subject,  and  whose  judg- 
ment may  be  relied  on.  Tbe  notes  by  Sir 
F.  Head  are  very  useful  and  judicious, 
and  contain  much  information  on  the  pic- 
tures of  these  schools  in  the  collections  in 
England. 
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Hfe  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.    By  H. 


Eighth  Edition  {Jiofm) 
is  the  most  complete  edition  of  this  va- 
luable and  interesting  piece  of  biography, 
in  the  cheapest  form.  It  contains,  toge- 
ther with  the  text,  numerous  valuable  il- 
lustration* formerly  printed  as  an  appen- 
dix, coutainiug  the  author's  further  re- 
searches. There  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
the  translator,  taken  from  the  biography 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Roscoe  ;  and  a  por- 
trait of  Lorenso  de'  Medici,  from  R. 
M orphan's  engraving  of  the  picture  of 
Vasari.  Altogether,  the  edition  is  aa 
plete  as  it  could  possibly  be 


The  Philosophy  of  History.  By  F.  V. 
Schlegel.  Translated  by  B.  Robertson.  2 
volt.  (Bohn). — The  lectures  on  history  by 
Schlegel  have  always  justly  been  esteemed ; 
and  the  translation  by  Mr.  Robertson 
became  so  popular,  that  the  edition  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  The  present  is  a 
republication  of  it,  with  some  important 
additions  made  to  the  life  of  the  author, 
which  in  the  period  of  ten  years  since  the 
former  edition  appeared,  and  during  a  long 
abode  in  Germany,  Mr.  Robertson  had 
collected.  It  will  be  a  very  cheap  and 
acceptable  volume  to  the  public,  and  we 
hope  will  be  followed  by  translations  in  a 
similar  form  of  the  other  works  of  this 
accomplished  and  learned  critic  and 
scholar. 


the  Autocrat  Nicholas 
the  First.  By  Ivan  Golovine,  a  Russian 
Knf/ject.  Svo.  2  vols. — This  work  gives 
an  insight  into  the  condition  of  Russia  as 
it  really  is,  and  not  as  it  has  occasionally 
been  described  to  be  by  travellers  who 
have  looked  upon  it  with  too  indulgent 
an  eye.  The  author  has  described  in  a 
▼cry  full  and  detailed  manner  the  internal 
economy  both  civil  and  military ;  the  mode 
of  govern  ra  ent,  and  administration  of  affairs, 
and  the  singular  manner  in  which  the 
people  are  classified  into  different  ranks, 
with  the  particular  privileges  belonging  to 
each.    The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the 


is  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with 
very  painful  reflections.  It  is  true  that 
feelings  of  irritation  against  the  govern- 
ment of  bis  country  upon  grounds  of  a 
personal  nature  appear  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  as  is  evident  from 
his  Preface,  and,  perhaps,  we  ought  on 
this  account  to  make  a  certain  allowance 
for  the  strong  colouring  of  his  style  ;  but 
with  nil  this  there  is  an  air  of  truth-telling 
and  genuineness,  and  a  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  description  about  hU  rela- 
Gknt,  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


tions,  which  inclioe  us  to  think  that  con- 
siderable reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  bis 
account  of  the  social  and  political  aspect 
of  this  remarkable  nation,  which,  with  all 
its  boastful  pretensions,  possesses  only  a 
superficial  civilization. 


Holy  /Ywes  and  Scenes.——  These  little 
poems,  signed  J.  S.  T.  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  are  written  with  sim- 
plicity, correctness,  and  feeling.  We  give 


TRODULKS  Or  THK  CHURCH. 

The  war  of  waters  rises  higher, 

Deep  wondrous  things  foretelling, 
Of  bitter  cares  and  sorrows  dire, 
Which  ever  and  anon  draw  nigher 
To  our  beloved  dwelling. 

O  Lord!  stretch  forth  thy  hand  to  save  ; 

Oh  !  hear  thy  people's  mourning ; 
Let  not  the  world's  impetuous  wave 
Oerflow  thy  Church,  but  let  her  have 

Her  lamps  for  ever  burning. 

Lord,  thou  didst  say  the  gates  of  hell 

Against  thy  sorrowing  bride 
Should  to  destruction  ne'er  prevail ; 
But  as  a  stream,  from  comfort's  well, 

Should  flow  a  holy  tide. 

Give  to  thy  people  rest  and  peace, 

Our  sore  diseases  heal ; 
For,  Lord,  our  en'mies  never  cease 
In  scorn  and  madness  to  increase, 

And  words  as  keen  as  steel. 


Sing  thy  sweet  song,  thou  gentle  bird, 

Beneath  the  arching  sky  : 
And  when  we  have  thy  sonnet  heard, 
thou  away  shalt  tly. 


To  thy  dear  mate,  then,  linnet  sweet, 
Thy  warbling  song  still  sing  ; 

Again  the  thrilling  notes  repeat, 
Joy  to  her  heart  to  bring. 

Oh !  hear  the  song,  ye  anxious  poor, 

List  to  the  linnet's  strain  ; 
See  bow  from  God  is  all  his  store, 

His  dwelling,  and  bis  gain. 

See  how  he,  with  a  merry  heart, 

For  ever  trusts  in  him 
In  this  like  angels  is  his  part, 

Like  theirs,  his  constant  hymn. 

The  two  words  him  and  hymn  in  this 
last  stanza  form  a  very  indifferent  rhyme, 
and  surely  not  allowable  in  poetry  pre- 
tending to  be  finished  and  chaste  in  style. 

3  F 
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A  Practical  Comment  on  the  Ordination 
Servicee.  By  the  Rev.  John  James,  D.D. 
Canon  of  Peterborough.  ]2mo.  pp.  354. 
— This  volume,  in  connection  with  the 
author's  other  publications,  forms  a  course 
of  reading  in  illustration  of  the  Liturgy, 
to  which,  of  late  years,  the  Ordination 
Services  have  been  restored,  though  for 
the  sake  of  site  they  had  long  been  omit- 
ted. Or.  James  is  well  known  by  his 
Comment  on  the  Collects ;  and,  though  the 
present  subject  has  not  so  wide  a  range, 
it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  series,  not 
merely  numerically,  but  because  the  Ordi- 
nation Services  are  counterparts  to  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  Liturgy,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive  in  the  sections  which  relate 
to  the  sacraments.  A  copious  index  of 
topics,  professedly  or  incidentally  treated, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  refer  to  those 
parts  of  the  volume  which  he  wishes  chiefly 
to  examine.  The  author  has  introduced 
rather  emphatically  (p.  16,  note)  the  cele- 
brated quotation  from  Ignatius,  "  With- 
out your  Bishop  do  nothing ;"  being  obvi- 
ously unaware  that  its  genuineness  is  dis- 
puted, as  it  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac 
version  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
lately  beeu  translated  by  Mr.  Cureton. 
This  omission  places  it  in  the  situation  of 
a  member  whose  return  is  contested,  who, 
though  lie  does  not  thereby  at  once  vacate 
his  seat,  exercises  no  vote  on  election 
questions :  and  the  passage,  though  not 
to  be  hastily  struck  out  of  the  text  on 
that  account,  cannot  be  quoted  with  the 
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same  confidence  as  before,  till  some  far- 
ther adjustment  has  taken  place. 


Life  of  Cardinal  Woltey.  By  John 
Gait.  3rd  edition,  poet  Svo.  pp.  444. — 
This  is  a  volume  of  the  composite  order. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Gait's  work,  originally 
published  in  1812,  is  adopted,  and  illustra- 
tive details  supplied  from  the  con  temporary- 
account  by  Cavendish,  the  interesting  nar- 
rative of  Wolsey's  disgrace  and  death 
being  given  at  length.  The  appendix  con- 
tains a  variety  of  additional  papers,  not 
printed  by  Gait,  and  supplied  from  Fiddcs, 
and  from  Singer's  edition  of  Cavendish. 
The  orthography  is  modernized  for  the 
sake  of  general  readers,  and  translations 
are  given  of  the  foreign  documents.  A 
life  of  Gait  is  also  prefixed.  Of  the  work 
itself  we  need  hardly  speak,  as  its  character 
is  sufficiently  known.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  author,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  would  have  retained  every  opinion, 
or  even  expression,  if  he  had  lived  to  su- 
perintend the  republication  himself.  With 
these  particulars,  however,  the  editor 
could  not  easily  interfere,  as  it  might  ap- 
pear captious  to  be  taking  exceptions,  and 
his  duties  are  different  from  those  of  a 
critic.  Still  he  claims  this  to  be  "the 
most  complete  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
that  has  hitherto  appeared  "  (p.  iii.),  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  more 
extensive  work  of  Fiddcs,  we  conclude 
it  is. 
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UIUTISH  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OK  SC1KNCE. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  commenced  at  Southampton, 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  9,  when  the  chair 
of  the  General  Committee  was  taken  by 
the  President,  Sir  John  Herschel. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the 
Council;  which  congratulated  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  success  of  the  application  made 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  recommendations  respecting 
Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Observations 
adopted  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting.  Sir 
R.  Peel  had  recognised  the  importance  of 
having  these  observations  regularly  made 
at  the  British  observatories  and  in  the 
colonies;  and  the  East  India  Company 
had  given  directions  for  their  continuance 
at  Fort-William,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 
They  are  to  be  continued  also  at  Toronto 
and  St.  Helena ;  and  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  establishing  them  at  Para- 
matta and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Magnetic  Surrey  of  the  East  India  Seas  u 


in  progress ;  and  so  is  that  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  which  will  connect  itself  with  Sir 
John  Franklin's  survey  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  Through  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  application  was  made  to  foreign 
governments  for  the  communication  of 
such  observations  as  had  been  made  under 
their  directions,  and  favourable  answers 
had  been  received.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  promised  a  favourable  con- 
sideration to  the  application  made  by  the 
Association  and  the  Royal  Society,  con- 
jointly, that  a  premium  should  be  offered 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
magnetic  and  meteorological  instruments ; 
and  the  Royal  Society  had  given  the  sum 
of  SOI.  from  the  Wollaston  Fund,  for  the 
construction  of  a  self-registering  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  at  the  Association's 
Observatory  at  Kew.  The  Committee,  to 
which  the  propriety  of  the  Association  re- 
taining the  Observatory  at  Kew  has  been 
referred,  unanimously  recommended  that 
the  establishment  there  should  be  con- 
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with  reference  to  London,  convenient,  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  making  various 
inquiries,  experiments,  and  observations 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read, 
and  the  sectional  committees  appointed ; 
nfter  which,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Roderick 
Impey  Murchison,  the  president-elect, 
seconded  by  the  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
it  wis  resolved*  that,  His  Royal  Highneas 
Prince  Albert  having  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  the  Association,  and  attend 
the  opening  meeting,  the  Association  do 
elect  him  their  sole  honorary  member. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Seven  sections  were  appointed,  viz.  1 . 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science ;  2. 
Chemical  Science,  including  its  applica- 
tion to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts ;  3. 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography ;  4. 
Zoology  and  Botany  ;  5.  Physiology  ;  6. 
Statistics;  7.  Mechanics:  also,  a  sub- 
section of  Ethnology.  These  committees 
severally  went  to  work  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, on  the  evening  of  which  day  the 
opening  General  Meeting  took  place,  and 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  delivered  the  annual 
address.  After  reviewing  the  previous 
labours  and  achievements  of  the  Associa- 
tion, he  noticed  the  most  valuable  papers 
contained  in  last  year's  volume  of  its 
Transactions ;  particularly  that  on  the 
great  comet  of  1843,  by  Dr.  von  Bogus- 
lawski,  of  Breslau,  which  the  author  pro- 
poses should  be  hereafter  called  Aristotle's 
Comet ;  Dr.  Paul  Ermann's  comraunica. 
tion  on  Electro-dynamics ;  Baron  von 
Senftenberg's  on  self-registering  meteoro- 
logical instruments  ;  Mr.  Birt's  on  atmos- 
pheric waves;  and  Col.  Sabine's  on  the 
gaseous  elements  of  the  atmosphere. 
Among  the  many  useful  national  objects 
which  have  been  promoted  by  the  physical 
researches  of  the  British  Association  were 
noticed,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson's  pro- 
posal to  carry  an  iron  tube,  or  suspended 
tunnel,  over  the  Menai  Straits,  which 
could  never  have  been  seriously  proposed 
but  for  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
and  Mr.  Fairbairn  on  the  strength  of 
iron  ;  and  the  increased  velocity  of  rail- 
road travelling,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  had 
referred  to  data  furnished  some  years  ago 
by  a  committee  of  the  Association.  In 
turning  to  the  domains  of  natural  history, 
the  President  asserted  the  obligations 
which  geologists  are  under  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  having  aided  to  bring  forth 
the  zoological  researches  of  Owen, 
Agassiz,  and  Edward  Forbes.  These 
three  distinguished  men  have  them- 
selves announced,  that  in  default  of  its 
countenance  and  assistance,  they  would 
not  have  undertaken,  and  never  could 


have  completed,  some  of  their  most  im- 
portant inquiries.  Agassiz  had  not 
otherwise  the  means  of  comparing  the 
ichthyolites  of  the  British  Isles  with 
those  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  With- 
out this  impulse,  Owen  would  not  havf 
applied  his  profound  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  to  British  fossil  sau- 
rians ;  and  Edward  Forbes  might  never 
have  becu  the  explorer  of  the  depths  of 
the  ^Egean,  nor  have  revealed  many 
hitherto  unknown  laws  of  submarine  life, 
if  his  wishes  and  suggestions  had  not  met 
with  the  warm  support  of  this  body,  and 
been  supported  by  its  strongest  recom- 
mendations to  the  Naval  authorities. 
From  this  remark  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  science  of  Geology  ;  which 
he  remarked,  had  made  such  great  ad- 
vances since  the  general  report  presented 
by  Conybeare  to  the  second  meeting,  that 
he  considered  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  the  preparation  of  a  second  Report. 
He  stated  with  respect  to  strata  that, 
after  toiling  many  years  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  science,  in  conjunction  with 
Sedgwick,  Lonsdale,  De  Verncuil,  Key- 
serling,  and  others  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
he  hod  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  we 
have  reached  the  very  genesis  of  animal 
life  upon  the  globe,  and  that  no  further 
"vestigia  retrorsum  "  will  be  found  be- 
neath the  protozoic  or  Lower  Silurian 
group,  iu  the  great  inferior  mass  of  which 
no  vertebrated  animal  has  yet  beendetected, 
amid  the  countless  profusion  of  the  lower 
orders  of  marine  animals  entombed  in  it. 
He  proceeded  to  take  an  extended  review 
of  the  progress  made  by  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  and  his  associates  in  their  great 
national  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain.  After  alluding  to  the 
Agricultural  Society,  to  the  geology  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  artesian  well  now  being 
sunk  at  Southampton,  to  dynamics  and 
naval  architecture  in  connection  with  the 
neighbouring  naval  arsenal ;  to  the  labours 
of  the  statists  and  of  the  astronomers ;  the 
President  concluded  with  congratulatory 
encomiums  ou  the  several  distinguished 
foreigners  who  honoured  the  meeting 
with  their  presence,  naming  in  succession 
the  eminent  Danes  Oersted  and  Forch- 
haramer,  Professor  Svanberg  of  Sweden, 
Ermann  and  Rose  of  Prussia,  Agassiz  and 
Schonbien  of  Switzerland,  Matteuci  of 
Modena,  de  Koningk  of  Belgium,  and 
Professor  von  Middendorf  of  Russia  the 
explorer  of  Siberia,  M.  Dumas  the  French 
chemist,  M.  Wartmann  the  founder  of 
the  Vaudois  Society,  and  M.  Prevost  of 
Geneva. 

Friday  morning  was  occupied  by  sec- 
tional meetings ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
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Members  mustered  strong  at  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  to  hear  Prof.  Owen'B  lecture  on 
the  "  Fossil  Remains  of  Britain.'' 

Saturday  was  principally  employed  in  a 
scientific  excursion  round  the  Isleof  Wight; 
while  the  Botanical  Section  visited  the 
gardens  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  at 
Bishopstoke.  The  Geological  Section  was 
accompanied  in  its  sea-trip  by  numbers  of 
the  other  members  and  many  of  the  visitors ;  spheric 


The  following  grants  of  money  were 
agreed  to : 

For  the  support  of  the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory  £150 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

Krmann ,  A . — Computation  ofGaus- 
sian  for  1839  (continuation) 

Birt,  W. — Researches  in  atrao- 


while  another  party  crossed  the  island  in 
carriages  to  look  out  for  them  by  Black 
Gang  Chine.    In  the  evening  there  was  a 
Conversazione  at  the  Victoria  Rooms.  On 
Monday  the  Prince  Consort  visited  most 
of  the  sections ;  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction by  the  donation  of  100/.  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Association.    There  was 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at 
the  Town  Hall  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  Mr. 
Lyell's  lecture,  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  in 
the  evening,  on  "The  Geology  of  Por- 
tions of  the  United  States."  •  On  Tuesday 
morning  there  were  Sectional  Meetings ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  General  Meeting  to 
witness  the  experiments  with  Prof.  Schon- 
bien's  explosive  cotton,  and  hear  Mr. 
Grove  "  On  the  Decomposition  of  Water 
by  Heat  alone."  The  gun-cotton,  the  com- 
position of  which  remains  for  the  present 
a  secret,  explodes  at  about  400° ;  it  emits 
no  smoke ;  it  leaves  not  a  stain  behind ;  it  is 
not  deteriorated  by  damp  or  wet ;  at  least, 
dried  again,  it  is  as  readily  explosive  as  at 
first :  a  flock  of  cotton  touched  by  the  hot 
iron  explodes,  a  flash  of  orange  flame  is 
seen,  and  no  trace  of  gun-cotton  or  spot  is 
left.     Its  manufacture  is  stated  to  be 
cheaper  than  that  of  gunpowder,  and  its 
force  in  small  charges  as  two  to  one  ;  but 
in  larger  quantities  the  difference  in  favour 
of  the  cotton  is  much  greater,  owing  to 
the  waste  of  the  powder  by  incomplete 
combustion.    On  Wednesday  some  of  the 


Robinson,  Rev.  Dr. — Cons 
tion  of  a  new  anemometer  . 

Committee. — Completion  of  ca- 
talogues of  stars,  for  which  the 
Government  granted  the  Associa- 
tion 1000/.  ..... 

Chemical  Science. 

Percy,  Dr.— On  crystalline  slugs, 
fitc.     .       .  '  .  . 

Schunck. — On  colouring  mat- 
ters ...... 

Zoology  and  Bo/any. 

Strickland,  R.  E. — Vitality  of 
seeds  ..... 

Portlock,  Captain.— Marine  zoo- 
logy of  Corfu  .... 

Lemon,  Sir  C.  Bart. — Marine 
zoology  of  Cornwall  . 

Forbes,  Prof.  E. — Marine  zoo- 
logy of  Britain  .... 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  Bart.— Habits 
of  marine  animals 

Spence,  W. —  On  scorpion iJae 
and  aracLuidse  .... 

Owen,  Prof. — Tabular  forms  for 
registering  periodical  phenomena  . 

Physiology. 

Blake,  Dr.— Physiological  action 
of  medicines  .... 
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It  was  also  resolved  that  the  second 
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sections  again  met ;  in  the  afternoon  the  and  third  parts  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  report 
General  Committee  assembled  to  sanction    on  the  microscopic  structure  of  shells, 


the  grants  which  had  passed  the  Com- 
mittee of  Recommendations ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  concluding  meeting  of  this 
congress  was  held,  at  which  these  grants 
were  reported.  On  Thursday,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proper  authorities,  the  Foreign  Associates, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  members, 
proceeded  to  Gosport  and  Portsmouth  to 
inspect  the  features  of  interest  in  the  har- 
bour and  dock  and  victualling  yards. 

The  tickets  issued  at  the  present  meet- 
ing amounted  altogether  to  843,  and  the 
money  received  was  as  follows  : — from  new 
Life  Members  110/.;  new  Annual  Sub- 
scribers 78/. ;  old  ditto  50/. ;  Associates 
268/.;  Ladies  198/.;  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert  100/. ;  for  books  8/.  U  M.  ;— 
total  8<?7/.  4*.  8d. 


Sec.  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Transactions,  be  illustrated  by  litho- 
graphic plates  not  exceeding  twenty.  The 
Following  Recommendations  were  agreed 
to,  not  involving  grants  of  money  : — 

That  Mr.  Hopkins  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish a  report  on  the  theory  of  such  move- 
ments and  displacements  of  the  earth's 
crust  as  may  be  connected  with  earth- 
quakes ;  and  Mr.  Mallett  to  furnish  a  re- 
port of  the  static  and  dynamic  facts  which 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  results  of 
earthquakes,  or  connected  with  them. 
That  Mr.  R.  Ellis  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue his  report  on  the  recent  progress  of 
analysis ;  Professor  E.  Forbes,  to  prepare 
a  report  of  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the 
acalephte  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Russell,  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
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science  of  naval  corn  traction,  inclmline: 
steam  navigation.  That  Mr.  R.  Mallett 
be  requested  to  continue  his  researches  on 
the  corrosion  of  iron  rails,  in  and  out  of 
use  ;  Mr.  R.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Ronalds  to 
continue,  at  Kew,  the  observations  com- 
menced  by  the  former  with  the  actino- 
graph.  That  the  two  latter  be  also  re- 
quested to  continue  their  investigations 
and  researches  on  the  influence  of  light  on 
the  growth  of  plants.  That  Mr.  Whewell 
and  Sir  J.  Ross  he  requested  to  draw  up 
a  plan  for  a  naval  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  the  tides ;  and  the  former  to 
draw  up  brief  instructions  for  tide  obser- 
vations by  voyagers.  That  Dr.  Porch- 
hammer's  paper  on  sea  currents  be  printed 
entire  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  Professor  Owen's  on  the  homo- 
logies of  the  cranial  vertebrae,  it  bein^ 
understood  that  the  diagrams  are  capable 
of  being  cut  in  wood. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  her  Majesty's 
government  be  requested  to  have  pub- 
lished the  meteorological  observations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  officers  of 
the  Irish  trigonometrical  survey  at  Mount- 
joy,  and  the  Pigeon-honse,  near  Dublin, 
since  1834;  and  also  to  direct  that,  during 
the  progress  of  the  ordnance  trigonome- 
trical survey  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the 
so-called  parallel  roads  of  Glenloy  and  the 
adjacent  country  be  accurately  surveyed 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  they 
are  truly  parallel,  the  intervening  dis- 
tances, and  the  respective  elevations  above 
the  sea  curl. 

Invitations  for  next  year  were  received 
from  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  Swansea.  In- 
vitations for  an  early  visit,  without  speci- 
fying the  year,  were  presented  from 
Belfast  and  Edinburgh.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  se- 
conded by  Sir  John  Herschel,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  held  in  Oxford,  and  the 
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following  officers  were  appointed  : — Sir  R. 
H.  Inglis,  President. — Earl  of  Rosse, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
T.  6.  B.  Estcourt,  esq.  M.P.,  D.  Dan. 
beny,  Rev.  B.  Powell,  Vice-Pr«fidt%U. — 
Rev.  E.  Hill,  Jjoeat  Treaxunr. — Rev.  R. 
Walker,  R.  W.  Ackland,  esq.  Local 
Secretariat.  The  day  of  meeting 
fixed  for  Thursday,  the  24th  of  June. 


ROVAL  COM.FGR  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Aug.  31.  The  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  college  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  institution,  Hanover- 
square.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Ben- 
jamin Bond  Cabbell,  esq.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment in  1844  the  total  receipts,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  purpose  of  the  new 
building,  amounted  to  5,556/.  19s.  The 
subscriptions,  &e.  amounted  to  1,571/., 
and  the  donations  to  2,693/.  3s. ;  of  tbe 
latter  the  sum  of  100/.  was  received  from 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  a 
like  amount  was  also  forwarded  by  his 
Royal  Highness  as  the  representative  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  donations 
to  the  building  fund  now  amount  to 
1,763/.,  but  more  than  2,000/.  will  be 
required  for  carrying  out  the  objects  in 
view.  The  laboratory  will  cost  5,00<V. 
Mr.  Blakemore,  M.P.  for  Welts,  offered 
to  supply  500/.  on  fifteen  other  gentlemen 
subscribing  100/.  each,  and  by  this  means 
the  sum  of  2,000/.  was  raised,  under  tbe 
denomination  of  the  Blakemore  Fund, 
being  distinct  from  the  general  building 
fund.  In  the  first  year  tbe  number  of 
students  was  26,  and  in  the  one  just 
finished  37,  15  having  remained  from  the 
previous  year.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  Professor  H offer,  the  students 
had  in  each  session  exhibited  a  consider- 
able degree  of  proficiency.  The  new 
building  at  the  rear  of  the  house  in  Ha- 
nover-square is  fast  approaching  to  com- 
piction.    it  extends  into  uxtorci-strect. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


REST 0 RATIOS*  OF  ELT  CATHEDRAL. 

Considerable  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  of  late  been  msde  in  the  in- 
terior of  Ely  Cathedral.  Since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Dean  more  than  forty 
windows  have  been  opened  and  restored ; 
the  heavy  combination  of  plaster  and 
wood  work  which  concealed  the  rubied 
tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Luxemborgh  (ob. 
1443),  as  also  tbe  beautiful  tabernacle 
work  of  Bishop  Alcock,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  noble  window  on  the  east, 
has  been  removed.  The  tomb  of  the  car- 
dinal has  been  completely  restored,  and 


other  works  are  in  contemplation  at  this 
part  of  the  cathedral,  which  will  make  it 
more  accordant  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  rest  of  the  choir.  The  whole  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  of  the 
pact  of  the  great  lantern,  which  was  covered 
with  plaster  and  white  and  yellow  wash, 
has  been  carefully  scraped  off  and  cleaned  ; 
and  the  vaulting,  a  great  pert  of  which 
was  filled  with  bricks  and  rubbish,  or  In  a 
state  of  decay,  has  been  completely  re- 
stored. The  Purbeck  marble  shafts  of  the 
triforium  and  clerestory,  which  were  dis- 
figured over  the  paint,  have  been  repolinhed 
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with  great  labour  ;  as  also  the  great  mar- 
ble piers,  the  oorbeU  and  string-courses, 
the  decayed  and  broken  portions  being 
replaced  by  new  marble  procured  from  the 
Purbeck  quarries.    The  tomb  of  Bishop 
Alcock,  which  was  in  a  state  of  ruin,  1ms 
been  restored,  and  the  chapel  itself  cleaned 
and  partially  restored,  chiefly  at  the  ex. 
pcii9e  of  the  Master  ami  Fellows  of  Jesus 
college,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
But  the  most  important  restorations  are 
those  which  hare  been  made  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  which  Bishop  Ridel 
erected  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
The  northern  portion  had  fallen  down, 
and  the  southern  had  been  left  in  a  ruinous 
and  dangerous  state  in  consequence  of  a 
subsidence  of  the  great  western  tower, 
which  is  presumed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  the  octagon  portion  of 
it  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  All 
the  windows  except  two  and  many  of  the 
arches  of  the  transept  were  closed  up  with 
rubble-work  and  masonry.    One  of  its 
principal  piers,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
ashluring  and  arcading  were  completely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  walls.  The 
crowns  of  all  the  arches  were  broken,  and 
nearly  every  portion  of  it  was  in  a  state  of 
ruin  or  dilapidation.    The  whole  of  this 
noble  work  has  been  completely  restored 
and  opened  to  the  church.    It  is  proposed 
to  add  a  painted  ceiling  of  a  character  ap- 
propriate to  the  age,  for  which  the  designs 
are  already  prepared.    The  great  western 
tower,  after  the  subsidence  to  which  we 
hare  referred,  was  considered  in  so  danger- 
ous a  state  that  Bishop  Gray,  about  the 
year  1460,  underbuilt  the  whole  of  it  with 
new  and  perfect  masonry,  concealing  the 
whole  of  the  piers  and  arches  of  Bishop 
Ridel.    The  dilapidations  of  the  upper 
of  the  tower  had  become  so  extensive 
ng  the  Commonwealth,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  Restoration  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  introduce  braces, 
strong  framings  of  timber,  and  to  close  up 
nearly  all  the  windows  with  masonry ; 
most  of  this  was  done  ignorantly  and  in- 
judiciously, and  the  decay  of  the  timber 
work,  which  was  exposed  to  the  weather, 
had  made  the  framing  not  merely  useless, 
hut  injurious.     About  the  year  1800, 
Bishop  Yorke  removed  an  unsightly  belfry, 
which  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  tower, 
and  added  a  plastered  vault,  the  spring- 
in  gs  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  Bishop 
Gray.  By  the  recent  alterations  this  vault 
has  been  taken  away,  the  clock  and  bells  re- 
placed in  the  upper  story  ;  the  ceiling  of 
the  lantern  of  the  tower  has  been  re- 
stored in  its  original  position ;  all  the 
lower  portions  of  the  timber  framing, 
which  was  acting  most  injuriously,  have 
been  removed,  and  all  the  windows  opened 
and  restored.     The  original  arches  of 


Bishop  Ridel  have  also  been  sufficiently 

opened  and  exposed  to  shew  their  form 
and  character.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  effect  produced  by  the  noble  lantern. 
It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  ancient  chapel 
of  St  Katharine,  which  opens  into  the 
newly  restored  transept,  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  funds  can  be  provided.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  cathedral  the  southern 
pinnacle,  which  was  never  finished,  is  in 

E recess  of  erection  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
[ope.  The  beautiful  eastern  cross  and 
the  crockets,  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  on 
the  gable,  are  to  be  restored  at  the  expense 
of  Lady  Mildred  Hope.  At  the  accession 
of  the  present  dean,  the  beautiful  chapel 
of  Prior  Croaden  was  occupied  by  bed- 
rooms, attached  to  one  of  the  prebendal 
houses,  and  was  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  domestic  offices  of  the  meanest  charac- 
ter. The  present  Dean,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, has  recovered  it  from  the  ignoble 
uses  to  which  it  had  been  applied  ;  nearly 
all  the  buildings  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded have  been  removed,  the  interior 
has  been  cleaned,  and  the  building  re- 
stored, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  its  origi- 
nal condition.  Two  beautiful  painted 
windows  have  been  placed  in  the  cathedral, 
the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Sparke.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  great  windows  in  the 
lantern;  the  secoud  is  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. The  bachelors  and  undergraduates 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  have  in  the 
most  liberal  and  noble  spirit  undertaken 
to  fill  a  second  of  the  great  lantern  win- 
dows in  a  similar  manner,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  other  benefactions  will 
follow  in  the  same  path.  The  filling  of  the 
eight  lancet  windows  in  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  has  been  provided  for  by  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  1,500/.  by  the  late  Bishop 
Sparke  ;  the  designs  for  this  purpose, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  under  consi- 
deration ,  are  now  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Newcastle.  It  should  not  be 
omitted,  that  the  Dean  and  Canons  have 
no  funds  specifically  appropriated  to  the 
repairs  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  restorations,  and  they  are 
very  considerable,  have  been  defrayed, 
where  not  provided  for  by  individual  bene- 


RESTORATION  OF 
ST.  MICIIAEl/s  CHURCH,  HBAVITRKK. 

Aug.  1.  The  new  or  rather  re-erected 
parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  Heavitree, 
near  Exeter,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  designer  of  several 
of  the  diocesan  churches  of  Exeter.  This 
church  has  been  built  by  subscription, 
assisted  by  grants  to  the  amount  of  500/. 
from  the  Church  Building  Societies.  The 
amount  of  accommodation  it  affords  is 
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sittings  for  1 ,220  persons,  of  which  num- 
ber 513  are  free  and  unappropriated.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the 
county.  The  style  is  that  of  the  15th 
century,  and  all  the  peculiar  character* 
istics  of  the  ancient  church  have  been 
carefully  maintained  and  restored.  The 
dimensions  internally  are  as  follows : — 
Chancel,  25  feet  by  16  feet ;  nave,  86  feet 
by  22  feet ;  north  and  south  aisles  each, 
94  feet  by  13  feet  6  inches,  with  a  south- 
ern porch  and  vestry  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  north  aisle.  Externally  it  is  faced 
with  limestone  from  the  quarries  at  Chod- 
leigh,  having  the  windows,  string-courses, 
cornices,  battlement  mouldings,  and  other 
dressings  of  freestone  from  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. A  granite  basement  or  plinth  is 
carried  round  the  building  on  all  sides, 
and  the  gables  are  surmounted  with  flori- 
ated crosses.  Internally,  this  church  is 
remarkable  for  its  altitude,  and  for  the 
high  pitch  of  its  open  roofs,  the  principal 
timbers  of  which  are  of  oak,  and  in  the 
chancel  roof  are  some  ancient  carved 
bosses,  coloured  and  gilt  as  they  were  in 
the  former  church.  The  columns  and 
arches  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
are  a  restoration  in  every  point  as  regards 
detail  of  those  in  the  old  church ;  they 
are  especially  rich  and  varied  in  their 
foliage  and  capitals.  There  is  a  line  chan- 
cel arch,  richly  moulded,  and  of  good 
proportions,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is 


situate  the  pulpit,  carved  in  Caen  stone, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  the  ancient  one 
at  Haberton.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
chancel  arch  are  the  reading  desk  and 
eagle,  the  latter  carved  in  old  oak,  by  Mr. 
Winsor,  senior  verger  of  the  cathedral. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  it  was 
originally  intended  to  have  re-fixed  the 
former  window ;  but  on  inspection  it  being 
found  much  decayed,  as  well  as  of  a  some- 
what debased  architectural  character ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Portview,  liberally 
P resented  a  new  window  of  four  lights 
carved  in  Caen  stone  ;  and  the  Rev.  Ar- 
thur Atherley,  the  Vicar,  has  filled  the 
same  with  stained  glass  executed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Beer,  of  Exeter,  and  comprising 
figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  &c.  The 
south  window  of  the  chancel  has  a  figure 
in  stained  glass,  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
south  aisle  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  memo- 
rial window  of  three  lights ;  the  first  and 
third  bordered  after  a  specimen  in  Exeter 
Cathedral.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone, 
large  and  highly  enriched.  The  bowl  is 
octagonal,  having  each  panel  filled  with 
ornamental  tracery,  and  the  sides  of  the 
f>haft  are  likewise  panelled  with  cinque- 
foil-headed  arches  ;  springing  from  the 
shaft,  to  support  the  bowl,  is  a  band  of 
angels  with  expanded  wings  bearing  shields. 
It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  an  adequate 
tower  and  spire  will  be  added,  which  will 
render  the  edifice  complete. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  this  Association  at 
Gloucester  was  opened  at  the  Shire  Hall 
on  Monday  the  3d  August,  when  Mr. 
Pettigrew  filled  the  chair,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  Lord  Albert 
Conyngham ;  and  delivered  an  introduc- 
tory address. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, then  read  a  notice  by  Mr.  T.  In- 
skip,  of  a  tessellated  Roman  pavement, 
discovered  in  Oxbody-lano,  Gloucester, 
in  1843,  and  now  laid  down  as  the  floor- 
ing of  a  small  shop. 

This  was  followed  by  a  description,  by 
Mr.  Car  line,  of  the  ancient  mansion  of 
PlaUh  in  Shropshire,  built  in  the  16th 
century. 

The  members  dined  together  at  the 
Bell  inn  ;  and  another  meeting  took  place 
in  the  evening,  at  which  the  following 
papers  were  read : 

1.  On  the  New  Inn  at  Gloucester,  and 
ancient  hostels  in  general,  by  John  Brit  ton, 
esq.  F.S.A.  After  alluding  to  the  several 
ancient  inns  remaining  in  various  parts  of 


the  country,  (including  that  at  St.  Alban's 
published  in  our  Magazine  for  Sept.  last,) 
the  writer  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  archdeacon  Furney's  MSS.  "In 
or  about  Abbot  Seabroke's  time  (1450 — 
1457),  John  Twynning,  then  called  a 
laudable  man,  and  a  monk  of  this  abbey, 
built  from  the  foundation  the  Great  Inn, 
called  the  New  Inn,  in  the  upper  North- 
gate-street,  to  the  great  profit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  abbey,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  intended  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims."  The  building  was  spacious 
in  extent,  and  constructed  of  ponderous 
and  durable  materials.  The  different 
apartments  surrounded  two  square  courts, 
and,  as  indicated  by  present  appearances, 
were  provided  with  stairs,  which  ascended 
from  the  courts  and  communicated  with 
two  tiers  of  galleries.  These  led  to  nu- 
merous large  and  small  dormitories,  or 
sleeping  rooms.  The  building  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  constructed  entirely  of 
chesnut-tree  timber.  Almost  half  of  its 
material  is  wood,  cut  into  large  beams, 
and  placed  horizontally,  perpendicularly, 
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and  diagonally,  with  the  intermediate  parts 
filled  either  with  brick-nogging  or  lath 
and  plaster.  The  whole  building  extends 
137  feet  from  east  to  west,  exclusive  of 
the  stables,  &c,  which  continue  72  feet 
further.  The  court-yard  seems  admirably 
adapted  for  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims, and  Shakspere's  carriers,  in  the 
play  of  Henry  IV.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  drawings,  and  Mr.  Britton,  at 
the  close,  added  some  remarks  on  timber 
houses  generally,  of  which  there  are  many 
good  specimens  in  Gloucester.  Mr.  God- 
win pointed  attention  to  that  part  of  the, 
so  called,  New  Inn  which  had  not  been 
modernised, — the  Bank  in  New  Inn-lane, 
which  exhibits  some  good  earring  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Relative  to  the  face  of 
the  upper  stories  of  timber,  each  project- 
ing before  the  other*  although  not  wise  in 
a  sanatory  point  of  view,  he  said  it  was  in 
a  constructional  one,  as  the  woodwork 
was  thus  protected. 

2.  A  paper  on  Monkish  miracles,  as 
illustrative  of  history,  by  Thomas  Wright, 
esq.  M.A.  "  There  are  two  classes  of 
monkish  miracles.  The  first  consists  of 
legends  of  the  earlier  saints,  which  refer 
to  periods  long  before  the  time  at  which 
the  legends  were  themselves  composed ; 
and  these,  containing  no  contemporary 
allusions,  are  comparatively  worthless. 
The  other  is  altogether  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. Many  of  the  monastic  houses 
possessed  the  shrine  of  some  sainted  per- 
sonage, or  some  relic  of  unusual  holiness, 
which  was  an  object  of  pilgrimage  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  scene  or  instru- 
ment of  miraculous  cures.  As  this  was  a 
source  of  considerable  profit,  the  monks 
of  the  place  kept  registers  of  remarkable 
cases  in  which  it  was  believed  or  pretended 
that  there  had  been  a  miraculous  inter- 
ference ;  and  the  collections  of  stories 
thus  formed  were  read  from  time  to  time 
publicly,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  pil- 
grim's zeal.  Such  was  the  case,  among  a 
multitude  of  other  examples,  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Swithun  at  Winchester,  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury,  at  the 
tomb  of  King  Harold  at  Waltham,  even 
at  that  of  Simon  de  Montfort  at  Evesham. 
Many  of  these  collections  of  local  miracles 
still  remain  in  manuscript,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  printed,  (particularly  the 
last  named,  by  the  Camden  Society,  and 
the  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert,  by  the  Sur- 
tees  Society,)  and  among  them  we  find, 
not  only  illustrations  of  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  ages  concerning  which,  with- 
out such  documents,  we  should  be  almost 
in  the  dark,  but  also  curious  details  of 
historical  events  of  importance,  which 
enable  us  to  fill  up  the  otherwise  lifeless 
outline  of  the  dry  chronicler.' '  Mr.  Wright 
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then  proceeded  to  give  specimens  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  miracles  of  St.  Swithun  of 
Winchester,  and  from  those  of  St.  Bcga 
and  St.  Cuthbert. 

3.  A  collection  of  small  articles  of  the 
Roman  period,  discovered  near  Glouces- 
ter, were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Purnell,  of 
Stancombe  Park.  These  included  a  letter 
padlock,  supposed  tobcamoderninvention. 

4.  A  description  by  Mr.  Pretty,  of 
Northampton,  of  the  curious  enamel  on 
the  poor  s  box  in  Smarden  church,  Kent, 
with  a  notice  of  the  structure.  This 
church  is  popularly  known  as  41  the  barn 
of  Kent :"  it  is  without  aisles,  and  the 
roof,  of  forty  feet  span,  was,  within  the  last 
half  century,  open  to  the  timbering.  The 
enamel  is  attached  to  the  lid  of  the  poor's 
box,  and  exhibits  three  figures  baptising 
an  infant.  The  colours  are  bright  greeu 
and  blue,  with  gilding. 

5.  Observations  by  Mr.  John  Puttock 
on  the  etymology  of  Gloucester — Claudii 
castrum. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  4.  At  a  general  meet- 
ing, of  which  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. 
whs  the  president,  Edward  Cresy,  esq. 
F.S.A.  read  an  essay  on  the  architecture 
of  Gloucester  cathedral.  He  sought  to 
prove,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  existing  structure 
is  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  It 
is  historically  recorded  that  the  church 
was  rebuilt  from  its  foundation,  in  1058, 
by  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
considered  that  the  crypt  under  the  choir, 
the  cylindrical  pillars  and  walla  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  the  walls  of  the  transepts, 
and,  in  fact,  the  entire  shell  of  the  build- 
ing, are  of  the  Saxon  structure ;  and,  al- 
though cut  into  and  altered  by  the  Nor- 
mans and  their  successors,  retain  their 
original  dimensions,  and  shew  that  the 
cathedral  has  not  been  augmented  since 
the  original  foundation  was  kid  ;  the 
Lady  Chapel  only  excepted.  Mr.  Cresy 
then  described  the  building  in  all  its  parts 
and  details. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  a  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  many  took  part,  and  Mr. 
Niblett,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society, 
laid  before  the  meeting  a  transcript  of 
Abbat  Frocester's  chronicles,  connected 
with  fhe  abbey,  made  by  himself.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  cathedral, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cresy  and 
Mr.  Britton,  and  minutely  examined  the 
whole  fabric.  A  number  of  members 
afterwards  proceeded  to  examine,  amongst 
other  edifices,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt,  recently  restored  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Rev.  A.  Sayers,  the  Rector, 
and  now  the  most  interesting  object  in  die 
city,  after  the  cathedral. 
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At  an  evening  meeting  some  farther 
papers  were  read,  viz. — 

1.  On  the  forms  of  Archer,  illustrated 
by  reference  to  Gloucester  catheJrul ;  by 
John  Adey  Repton,  esq.  F.S.A. 

2.  On  the  carvings  of  the  misereres  of 
the  choir,  by  Thomas  Wright,  esq.  F.S.A. 
The  question  had  arisen  whether  the  gro- 
tesque carvings  of  these  and  similar  seats 
were  the  work  of  the  monks  and  clergy  or 
of  the  free-masons.  Mr.  Cresy  had  adopted 
the  latter  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Wright  dif- 
fered from  that  conclusion  ;  and  his  reason 
was,  that  there  was  not  one  of  those 
sculptures  that  had  not  its  representative, 
and  be  believed  type,  in  the  literature  of 
the  day,  which  literature  originated  with 
and  was  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  using  the 
term  in  a  more  extensive  sense  than  at 
present,  the  clergy  in  those  days  meaning 
every  person  who  had  received  an  educa- 
tion, and  who  was  thus  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Amongst  those  persons 
was  n  large  body  of  literature,  differing 
very  much  from  the  uionkhsh  legends  and 
theological  writings,  and  representing  to 
those  legends  and  theological  writings 
quite  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  popular 
literature  bears  to  the  theological  works 
of  the  present  day.  This  literature  con- 
sisted of  all  sorts  of  treatises  on  science, 
amongst  which  the  most  popular  was  that 
called  Bestial  is,  or  natural  history,  under 
which  head  were  described  not  only  those 
animals  wbich  existed  in  nature,  but  many 
wholly  or  in  part  fabulous.  There  are 
also  historical  and  various  works  of  amuse- 
ment, which  represented  the  spirit  of  the 
monks  and  clergy  much  more  accurately 
than  it  was  exhibited  in  their  legends  and 
theology.  In  some  churches  such  sculp- 
tures represent  the  whole  history  of  some 
well-known  romance. 

3.  On  the  Gloucester  Peg  Tankard,  by 
T.  J.  Pettigrew,  esq.  F.S.A.  In  this 
essay,  after  noticing  the  character  for  in- 
temperance attributed  to  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, and  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Danes,  the  author  quoted  Rapin,  Strutt, 
and  Brady,  for  the  assertion  that  peg  tank- 
ards were  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  drinkers  and  preventing  ex- 
cess. This  explanation  of  their  origin, 
however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  autho- 
rity cited,  viz.  William  of  Malmes%ry  ; 
whilst  it  is  evident  that  the  pegs  or  pins 
had  a  contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  he  who 
drank  short  of  his  pin  was  obliged  to  re- 
new his  draught,  and  he  who  went  beyond 
it  was  urged  to  proceed  to  the  next.  A 
canon  passed  at  the  council  of  London  in 
1 102  enjoined,  Ut  presbyteri  non  eant  ad 
potationes,  nec  ad  pinna*  bibant"  This 
proves  the  existence  of  the  custom  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  perhaps  no  earlier 
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evidence  really  exists.  The  peg  tankard* 
which  have  been  noticed  by  authors  are 
that  at  Wardour  Castle,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
engraved  in  the  Archeologia,  vol.  ii.  aiid 
in  Warner's  History  of  Glastonbury ;  and 
three  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
Dec.  1827,  but  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  did 
not  mention.  He  described  one  which 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Lcttsom ;  and  afterwards  that  which  had 
suggested  this  essay.  It  nearly  resembles 
the  Glastonbury  cup,  in  size,  form,  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  carvings,  but  has  a 
more  elaborate  handle.  Round  its  cir- 
cumference are  thirteen  allegorical  per- 
sonages, and  the  six  first  months  of  the 
year,  each  designated  by  name  in  Latin  ; 
on  the  handle  are  represented  the  Cruci- 
fixion, Ascension,  Day  of  Judgment,  and 
the  Murder  of  Abel  by  Cain.  On  the 
lid  are  four  figures,  two  of  them  mu- 
sicians, and  a  gentleman  saluting  a 
lady.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  Latin  in- 
scription, In  gravia  lapsus  es  dclicta,  &c. 
The  vessel  contains  two  quarts,  and  three 
of  the  seven  original  pins  are  remaining. 
This  peg  tankard,  which  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  Thomas  Bay  lis,  esq.  F.S.A.  of 
the  Prior's  Bank,  Fulham,  was  for  some 
years  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  curiosities 
at  Gloucester,  and  has  thence  received  its 
present  title  ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that 
not  only  this  but  also  the  Glastonbury 
tankard,  and  those  engraved  in  our  Maga- 
zine for  Dec.  1827,  havebeeu  all  brought 
from  the  continent.  Mr.  Pettigrew  ad- 
mitted that  the  carvings  on  the  s]iecimen 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bay  lis  were  not  older 
than  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  similar  scripture  histories 
adorn  the  earthenware  drinking-cups  for- 
merly made  in  Germany,  t;f  which  an  ex- 
ample is  engraved  in  our  Magazine  for 
March  1827,  as  well  as  those  of  glass, 
adorned  with  painting,  which  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  in  the  curiosity  shops. 
The  author  concluded  by  noticing  se- 
veral proverbial  expressions  which  he 
thought  might  have  originated  from 
this  drinking  custom,  such  as,  He  is 
a  peg  too  low,  He  must  be  taken  down  a 
peg,  fee.  ice.  It  would  have  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  memoir  to  have  given  in- 
stances of  these  expressions  from  old  dra- 
matists or  novelists. 

4.  On  the  chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  esq.  F.S.A. 
with  extracts,  as  specimens  of  its  style 
and  contents. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  5.  This  day  was  de- 
voted to  an  excursion  to  the  Roman  pave- 
ments at  Woodchester,  which  had  been 
opened  for  the  occasion,  and  to  the  Ro- 
man antiquities  of  Cirencester.  At  the 
3G 
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evening  meeting,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  made 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  former. 
The  principal  pavement  ia  nearly  fifty  feet 
square.  In  size  and  richness  it  is  equalled 
by  few  others  known  in  England  or  else- 
where. The  compartments  of  which  the 
great  border  is  composed  are  all  extremely 
elegant,  and  the  colouring  throughout  the 
whole  is  so  managed,  as  to  produce  the 
most  harmonious  effect.  The  colours  are 
of  a  dark  bluish  grey,  red,  white,  and 
several  shades  of  brown  ;  the  first  is  every- 
where used  for  the  outlines ;  and  the  red, 
light  brown,  and  white,  are  introduced  in 
all  the  guillocbes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  sort  of  relief.  Part  of  the  pave- 
ment, near  the  north-east  corner,  appears 
to  have  been  discoloured  by  fire  ;  the 
tesserae  are  mostly  cubes  of  about  half  an 
inch.  Various  foundations  of  apartments, 
with  tcssclated  pavements,  of  diverse  pat- 
terns, and  part  of  a  hypocaust,  have  been 
found,  at  different  periods,  within  the 
churchyard,  and  contiguous  to  the  great 
pavement ;  but  the  principal  discoveries 
were  made  in  the  years  1T9«*>  and  1796, 
when  the  ground-plot  of  a  very  extensive 
Roman  building  was  almost  completely 
ascertained.  From  the  magnitude  of  the 
building,  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
decorations,  Mr.  Lysons  imagined  it  to 
have  been  a  villa,  erected  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  proprietor,  or  "  at 
least  of  the  governor  of  this  part  of  the 
province,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  of  the 
emperor  himself."  The  great  pavement 
has  not  suffered  much  injury  since  the 
time  when  Mr.  Lysons  described  it,  ex- 
cept at  one  corner,  where  it  was  destroyed 
some  years  ago  by  frost,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  covered  by  a  sort  of 
trap-door  of  wood.  Earth  is  found  the 
best  preservative,  although,  we  fear,  injury 
is  done  in  removing  it.  A  greater  por- 
tion of  the  pavements  have  been  uncovered 
on  this  occasion  than  since  the  time  of 
Lysons. 

After  Mr.  Smith's  statement,  and  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  Roman  forti- 
fied towns  in  England,  Mr.  Wright  re- 
ported on  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Cathedral 
Library.  The  collection,  a  catalogue  of 
which  he  had  made,  was  not  a  large  one, 
thirty-two  only  in  number.  Its  great 
strength  consisted  in  medical  manuscripts, 
and  there  were  some  historical  ones,  but 
very  few  on  theological  subjects.  There 
was  not  a  Bible  amongst  them,  but  there 
were  one  or  two  manuscripts  of  Atuana- 
sius  and  Augustine.  There  were  two  or 
three  collections  of  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
One  of  these,  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  in 
English  prose,  he  thought  was  very  rare. 
Collections  in  verse  of  that  date  were  not 
uufrequcnt,  but  collections  in  prose  were 
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uncommon.  There  were  two  or  three 
collections  of  modern  reports,  principally 
legal  reports  of  proceedings  in  court*  of 
law.  The  most  important  were  two  vo- 
lumes of  registers  of  the  old  Abbey  of 
Gloucester,  and  there  was  a  transcript  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Frocester,  but  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  was  not  there.  There  was 
one  circumstance  to  which  he  desired  to 
call  attention.  It  would  appear  that  old 
manuscripts  had  been  torn  up,  and  the 
materials  used  for  new  ones ;  for  in  one 
of  the  registers  were  four  or  five  leaves 
of  a  very  valuable  old  manuscript  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  part  of  a  collection 
of  Sason  homilies,  and  contained  a  por- 
tion of  a  legend  of  a  Saxon  saint,  who  was 
believed  to  have  gone  to  purgatory  and  to- 
paradise.  This  collection  did  not  origi- 
nally belong  to  the  cathedral  ;  indeed, 
very  few  cathedrals  have  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  original  monasteries.  The 
present  appears  to  have  been  made  by  a 
person  named  Henry  Power,  of  Minchiu- 
hampton,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century:  one  of  the  volumes  was 
marked  as  having  been  bought  in  Shrews- 
bury in  1671. 

F.  Niblett,  esq.  read  a  paper  on  the 
encaustic  tiles  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
amply  illustrated  ;  and  Mr.  Baily  de- 
scribed a  sepulchral  memorial  formed  of 
tiles  in  Lingfield  church,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Brit  ton  afterwards  explained  a 
great  number  of  architectural  drawings, 
which  were  hung  on  the  walls  chronolo- 
gically, for  general  reference. 

An  account  of  the  ancient  monastic 
church  of  Lauthony  near  Gloucester,  by 
the  Rev.  L.  Clarke,  was  next  read. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Claxson  exhibited  some 
antiquities  found  at  Kingsholm  :  they 
were,  a  die  for  forging  shillings  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  ring  bearing  a  merchant's 
mark,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seal. 

A  short  paper  on  some  mural  paintings 
in  Wem  church,  Shropshire,  by  T.  F. 
Dukes,  esq.  closed  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening. 

Thursday,  Aug.  6.  At  a  meeting 
in  the  morning,   Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 

presided. 

W.  D.Saull,esq.  F.S.  A.  read  an  essay  on 
British  villages,  particular  with  reference 
to  fnc  on  a  moor  near  Sealing  in  York- 
shire, (a  subject  he  has  already  treated  on 
in  his  Notitia  Britannia?,  reviewed  in  our 
number  for  April,  1816.) 

Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick  then  read  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  an  essay  on  the 
ancicut  pagan  religion  of  this  country, 
the  bclio-aikitc  system  of  the  Druids, 
&c. 

The  members  afterwards  proceeded  to 
visit  Tewkesbury,  and  about  thirty  were 
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present  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Savory 
of  London,  at  the  Plough  at  Cheltenham  ; 
after  which  a  meeting  took  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Institution,  in  that  town,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing papers  were  read. 

1.  On  ancient  Irish  fibula?,  by  W.  F. 
Fairholt,  esq.  F.S.A.  who  remarked  that 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  fibula  was 
often  an  elegant  and  elaborate  work,  and  en- 
riched with  jewels  :  but  its  form  was  clearly 
distinct  from  the  Irish.  It  was  circular ; 
the  pin  secured  behind,  and  never  reach- 
ing beyond  the  circumference.  The  Irish 
fibulas  are  much  larger ;  their  pins  were 
sometimes  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 


sway,  extended  to  the  smaller  towns  those 
charters  of  privileges  which  had  thereto- 
fore been  confined  to  London  and  a  few 
of  the  larger  cities.     Then  follow  the 
charters  of  King  John  and  of  Henry  III. 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  crowned 
at  Gloucester.    Then  the  charter  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  whilst  the  king  was  staying  at  Glou- 
cester, and  which  confirms  all  former 
charters  and  grants  (as  it  is  expressed), 
"  out  of  respect  to  his  father's  being 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  town 
of  Gloucester,  to  the  inhabitants  the  liberty 
of  using  all  the  old  customs  granted  them 
by  his  ancestors,  but  then  out  of  use  ;  and 


the  brooch,  which  was  open  and  lunar-  also  that  they  should  be  free  of  tollage 

shaped,  eight  inches  in  diameter.    (One  pontage.&c.  andallothercustomsthroush- 

of  these,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Anthony,  out  all  England  and  within  his  dominions." 

of  Piltown,  co.  Kilkenny,  was  engraved  The  circumstance  of  the  burial  of  Edward 

m  our  Magazine  for  June  1844.)    They  II.  in  the  cathedral,  in  connexion  with 

were  used  to  fasten  at  the  shoulder  the  hi,  cruel  death  at  Berkeley  Castle,  led  to 
cloak,  which  usually  covered  the 


left  arm,  leaving  the  right  arm  free.  They 
are  generally  of  bronxe  or  silver.  Some 
smaller  ones  are  of  gold,  but  Mr.  Fairholt 
thinks  of  less  antiquity.  He  exhibited 
drawings  of  many  of  these  relics  of  ancient 


t  conflux  of  persons  on  visits  of  dc- 
to  his  tomb,  that  we  are  told  the 
town  was  scarce  sufficient  to  contain 
them ;  and  their  offerings  were  so  great, 
that  out  of  the  oblations  in  six  years  the 
cross  aisle  of  the  abbey  was  built,  and 


Irish  art,  collected  during  a  recent  tour  in  that  they  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
the  country,  and  attempted  a  chronological  rebuilt  the  whole  church.  Next  in  order 
classification  of  them.  of  date  of  the  charters  which  have  been 

2.  On  early  armorial  bearings,  by  J.  preserved  are  those  of  Richard  II.,  Henry 
R.  Pkncbe,  esq.  F.S.A  This  paper  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
chiefly  related  to  the  animals  usually  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
assumed  by  the  sovereigns  and  nobility  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  II. 
this  and  other  countries.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  papers  in  the 

3.  On  the  effigies  and  sepulchral  brasses  possession  of  the  corporation  is  the  char- 
of  the  churches  of  Gloucestershire,  by  W.  ter  of  foundation,  by  Henry  VIII.,  of  the 
H.  Gomonde,  esq.  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  by  which  also 

4.  A  historical  account  of  painting  as  ths  town  of  Gloucester  received  the  dig- 
formerly  used  in  churches,  by  J.  G.  Wal-  nity  of  being  converted  into  a  city.  This 
ler,  esq.  The  writer  adduced  some  re-  document  is  very  elaborately  illumi- 
markable  examples,  and  explained  their  nated,  and  represents  the  King  in  the  act 
general  accordance  with  certain  allegori-  of  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
cal  and  symbolical    notions   prevalent    Bishop  the  deed  of  foundation,  whilst  the 

ages  when  they  were    ecclesiastics,  with  their  shaven  crowns, 

are  surrounding  his  footstool.  This  docu- 
ment, it  is  presumed,  passed,  with  the 
Cathedral  and  its  possessions,  into  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, under  an  act  of  parliament 
then  passed  for  vesting  the  Cathedral  in 
the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Gloucester, 
who  appear,  from  entries  in  their  books 
of  receipts  and  payments  connected  with 
the  establishment,  to  have  held  possession 
for  some  years,  probably  till  the  Restora- 
tion.    The  exemplification  of  this  act 
contains  in  its  illuminated  border  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Protector,  which  will  be 
viewed  with  interest.    There  is  also  a 
MS.  book  of  the  29  Elix.,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 


drawn. 

Friday,  Aug.  7.  A  party  visited  the 
town  of  Ross,  and  Goodrich  Court,  the 
seat  of  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  K.H.,  with  its 
unrivalled  collection  of  ancient  armour. 
During  their  repast  the  company  were 
entertained  with  a  performance  of  an- 
cient Welsh  minstrelsy,  accompanied 
by  a  lecture  on  the  subject  from  their 
boat. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Gloucester,  at  which  Mr.  K.  H.  Fryer 
exhibited  and  commented  on  the  munici- 
pal archives  of  the  city.  He  also  exhibited 
a  painting  of  the  old  Tolsey,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  1755.  The  earliest  charter 
in  the  archives  is  of  the  date  of  Henry  II., 
who,  probably  with  the  view  of  concili-  Spanish  Armada,  who,  according  to  Cam- 
ating  bis  Saxon  subjects  to  the  Norman    den,  had  it  in  their  instructions  to  destroy 
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the  oak-t'mbcr  of  the  royal   forest  of 
Dean,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Severn, 
which  flows  up  to  this  city  ;  which  timber 
was  considered  peculiarly  fitted  for  ship- 
building.   In  this  book  is  entered  a  cer- 
tificate to  the  Lord  Chandos,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  city  and  county,  of  the 
names  of  all  the  able  men  meet  for  her 
Majesty's  service  in   the  war,  and  all 
hordes  fit  for  service  ;  and  it  appears  that, 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack, 
a  beacon  was  set  up  on  Robin  Hood's 
Hill,  overlooking  the  city,  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  beacon  on  Clecvc 
Hill,  near  Cheltenham,  and  the  beacon  at 
Tewkesbury  ;  the  form  of  the  oath  to  the 
watchmen  of  the  beacon  is  also  given. 
We  also  learn,  that,  in  May  1588,  the 
lords  of  the  council  required  Tewkesbury 
and  Gloucester  to  bear  the  expense  of 
sending  one  ship  to  serve  under  the  lord 
high  admiral  against  the  Spanish  invasion ; 
and  accordingly  that,  for  this  purpose, 
the  burk  "Sutton"  was  fitted  out  at  a 
cost  of  1 10/.    Connected  with  this  reign, 
in  the  corporal  ion-books  occur  eutries  of 
payments  incidental  to  the  entertainment 
in  this  city  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  paid 
it  a  visit  there  when  sojourning  on  one  of 
her  progresses  at  Sudeley  Castle,  then 
the  scat  of  Lord  Chandos.    There  are  two 
items  indicative  of  the  amusements  of 
that  period  ;  the  one  refers  to  a  payment 
to  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  players,  and  the 
other  a  payment  to  my  Lord  of  Sussex's 
bearward  44  for  the  dancing  of  his  bears 
before  Mr.  Mayor."    In  another  manu- 
script book  are  copies  of  orders  from  the 
Privy  Council  as  to  raising  train-bands, 
and  the  proceedings  thereon  from  about 
1626  to  1638,  and  a  copy  of  a  warrant 
under  the  royal  signet,  requiring  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Gloucester,  to 
raise  1000  meu,  and  appointing  York  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous.    There  is  also  a 
commission  of  17  Charles  I.,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  to   suspected  persons ;  and 
another  commission,  under  the  great  seal, 
of  11th  Oct.  2  Charles  I.  for  raising 
money  by  way  of  loan  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Spain.    There  is  also  a  commission, 
9th  Charles  I.  1634,  for  raising  money 
for  repairing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Mr. 
Fryer  concluded  by  noticing  a  rent-roll 
written  by  Brother  Robert  Cole,  Canon 
ofLanthony,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
on  the  back  of  which  roll  is  drawn  up  in 
a  tabular   form   the  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  England,  accompanied  by  a  con- 


cise chronicle  of  the  events  of  each 
reign. 

Dr.  Claxson  read  an  elaborate  paper  on 
the  heraldic  bearings  in  the  cathedral, 
chiefly  on  the  glass,  and  shewed  the 
errors  committed  by  former  writers.  The 
celebrated  tomb  of  Cnrthose  (the  arms  on 
which  were  described),  was  originally  in 
the  choir.  It  was  broken  by  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  and  sold,,  but  was  after- 
wards brought  again  to  the  cathedral  and 
restored.  He  believed  that  it  had  been 
touched  up  and  injured  by  a  busy  verger  ; 
but  fortunately  there  was  a  MS.  in  the 
Lansdowne  Collection,  dated  1610,  which 
described  it  as  it  originally  was.  Mr. 
Waller  said  the  effigy  was  not  coeval 
— itwas  not  earlier^than  the  13th  century. 

Mr.  Baily  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
visit  of  some  members  of  the  Association 
to  the  church  of  Deerhurst,  and  the  rained 
priory.    He  considered  that  the  church 
was  of  Saxon  work,  much  before  that  in 
the  cathedral ;  that  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Christian  architec- 
ture in  England.    There  were  two  dis- 
tinct towers  attached  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  windows  had  a  triangular  head,  and 
was  divided  into  two  openings  by  a  fluted 
pilaster,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
flutes  was  filled  with  a  cable  moulding. 
Some  labels  inside  the  church  terminated 
with  snakes'  heads.    There  was  a  mural 
painting  too,  which  he  thought  Saxon. — 
Mr.  Wright  remarked,  that  snakes  and 
dragons  were  common  decorations  in  Saxon 
writings.  —Mr.   Godwin  said,  without 
reference  to  the  example  under  notice,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  caution  members 
against  too  hastily  ascribing  buildings  to 
the  Saxon  period ;  the  more  so,  too,  as 
there  seemed  a  leaning  in  the  Association 
towards  that  course.    Investigation  and 
analogy,  ai  well  as  documentary  evidence, 
had  shewn  how  few  buildings  of  this 
period  really  remained. 

Mr.  Wright  read  several  letters  relatire 
to  English  history,  from  the  collection  of 
M.  Donnadicu  ;  Mr.  Wanie  read  part  of 
a  paper  "  On  Dorsetshire  tumuli  and 
ancient  British  settlements  ;''  and  Mr. 
Smith  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  antiquities,  sent  by  Mr.  Har- 
grove of  York. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  8,  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  Berkeley  Castle,  one 
of  the  few  ancient  baronial  castles  still 
occupied  as  a  residence. 

The  closing  meeting  was  held  at  four 
o'clock,  when  various  rotes  of  thanks 
passed,  and  reports  received. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  ok  Lords. 

Aug.  25.  The  Mar</ue»t  of  Lanxdowne 
moved  that  the  House  go  into  committee 
on  a  Bill  to  facilitate  tbe  Employment 
or  tub  Poor  in  Ireland.  This  Bill  bad 
become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
prospect  of  a  new  and  aggravated  disease 
in  ibe  potato  crop.  With  respect  to  tbe 
supply  of  food,  be  could  state  that  there 
was  no  intention  again  to  introduce  food 
into  the  country  under  the  agency  of  the 
Government.  This  had  been  clearly  no- 
tified and  proclaimed  in  all  quarters,  in 
order  to  create  confidence  among  tbe 
trade. 

On  tbe  same  day  in  the 

House  of  Commons, 

Mr.  D.  Browne  called  attention  to  the 
state  of  distress  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
He  stated  that  Mayo  was  the  poorest 
county  in  Ireland,  that  it  contained  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  of  tbe  most 
wretched  peasantry,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  proprietors  were  absentees,  and 
that  every  alternate  year  hundreds  of  the 
people  were  suffering  under  tbe  pangs  of 
hunger  and  the  extremity  of  want.  Tbe 
O'  Conor  Don  said  that  tbe  attention  of 
the  Government  had  been  fully  awakened 
to  tbe  subject ;  and  Mr.  Labouchere  ad- 
mitted that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
was  this  year  much  more  extensive  than 
it  was  last  year.  Still  he  believed  that  tbe 
statements  regarding  tbe  distress  were  in 
some  degree  exaggerated.  Potatoes  and 
Indian  com  meal  were  selling  at  a  very 
cheap  price.  The  Government  had  been, 
and  would,  during  the  recess,  continue  to 
be,  attentive  to  the  state  of  the  people  iu 
Ireland, 

Aug.  28.  The  Session  of  Parliament 
was  closed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  reading  the  follow- 
ing speech :  — 

"  My  Lord*  and  Gentlemen, 

"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty 
to  express  to  you  tbo  warm  acknowledg- 
ments of  her  Majesty  for  the  public  spirit 
you  have  evinced  in  the  discharge  of  your 
laborious  duties  during  an  anxious  and 
protracted  session. 

44  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  you  will  be 
rewarded  by  witnessing  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  measures  which  have  been 


sanctioned  by  hrr  Majesty  for  the  present 
relaxation  and  ultimate  repeal  of  protec- 
tive duties  on  Corn  and  Sugar.  Her  Ma- 
jesty entertains  a  cuundent  hope  that  the 
more  free  admission  of  the  produce  of 
foreign  couutries  into  the  home  market 
will  increase  the  comforts  and  better  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

"  Her  Majesty  feels  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  reflecting  that  her  Majesty's 
efforts  to  settle,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  national  honour,  the  conflicting  claims 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  territory  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  have  been  com- 
pletely successful. 

u  Iler  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
from  all  foreign  powers  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  their  desise  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  this  country. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  victorious  course  and 
happy  conclusion  of  the  war  in  India,  and 
bcr  Majesty  has  much  gratification  in  an- 
nouncing to  you  that  perfect  tranquillity 

Srevails   throughout  the  whole  of  the 
ritish  possessions  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Houte  of  Commons, 

"  Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  satis- 
faction the  care  you  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent permanent  loss  to  the  revenue,  and 
to  maintain  tbe  public  faith. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
acknowledge  the  leal  and  unanimity  with 
which  you  assented  to  the  increase  in  the 
naval  and  military  estimates  which  a  re- 
gard to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice induced  her  Majesty  to  propose  for 
your  consideration. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Her  Majesty  has  to  lament  that  the 
recurrence  of  a  future  in  the  potato  crop, 
in  an  aggravated  degree,  will  cause  a  se- 
rious deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  a  ma- 
terial article  of  food.  Her  Majesty  has 
given  her  cordial  assent  to  measures  by 
which  this  calamity  may  be  mitigated  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  hitherto 
afforded  the  chief  supply  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  tbe  people. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  seen  with  pleasure 
that  a  considerable  diminution  of  crime 
and  outrage  has  taken  place  in  those 
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counties  of  Ireland  which  had  been  most 
disturbed. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  confident  that,  on 
your  return  to  your  several  counties,  you 
will  find  a  spirit  of  loyalty  generally  pre- 
valent. The  extension  of  works  of  im- 
provement has  increased  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
has  favoured  the  pursuits  of  industry  in  all 
its  branches.    Her  Majesty  trusts  that  by 


a  combination,  of  prudence  with  enter- 
prise, and  of  a  willing  obedience  to  law, 
with  a  desire  for  social  progress,  her  people 
will,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  enjoy 
the  full  advantages  of  peace." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  declared  Parliament  to 
be  prorogued  until  the  4  th  of  November 
next. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


\ 


PRANCE. 

Joseph  Henri,  who  was  arrested  for 
firing  a  pistol  in  the  direction  of  the  king 
on  the  29th  July,  was  brought  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  25th  Aug.  by 
whom,  after  two  days*  trial,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for 
life.  It  was  fully  proved  that  the  man 
had  no  political  object,  but  was  rendered 
desperate  by  bis  own  circumstances. 

ITALY. 

On  the  14th  Aug.  a  severe  earthquake 
was  experienced  at  Leghorn,  at  Pisa,  and 
other  parts  of  Tuscany.  Many  houses 
were  injured  in  Leghorn,  but  the  shock 
was  more  violent  and  did  more  damage  in 
the  country  round,  and  great  disasters 
have  occurred,  especially  in  the  Ma  rem - 
nies,  a  volcanic  country,  which  still  bears 
the  signs  of  a  subterranean  influence. 
Whole  villages  have  been  thrown  down  in 
the  Saulia,  Lorenzana,  Osciano,  and  Cas- 
ciano,  the  centre  of  the  oscillating  motion, 
and  at  about  five  leagues  from  Leghorn, 
at  Volterra,  a  government  prison  fell, 
burying  several  prisoners.  The  number 
of  persons  killed  are  stated  to  be,  in  all 
the  districts,  38,  and  140  wounded,  of 
which  58  seriously.  The  effects  of  the 
shock  extended  to  Pisa.  The  vaulted 
roof  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Michael  fell 
at  the  first  shock.  The  celebrated  lean- 
ing tower  was  uninjured.  In  Switzer- 
land also  three  successive  shocks  were  felt 
on  the  17th  Aug.  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 

BAVARIA. 

The  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  conse- 
quently the  Black  Sea  and  German  Ocean, 
are  now  united  by  a  canal  just  completed, 
called  the  44  Ludwigs  Kanal,"  after  its 
creator,  the  King  of  Bavaria ;  who  has 
thus  realised,  in  our  day,  one  of  the  vast 
conceptions  nurtured  800  years  ago  in  the 
brain  of  Charlemagne. 

INDIA. 

The  ravages  of  the  cholera  have  been 
very  great  in  the  newly-acquired  provinces 
of  Sonde.   It  appears  that  in  a  short 


space  of  time,  nearly  ten  thousand  p^oum*, 
including  about  nine  hundred  Europeans, 
fell  victims  to  this  dreadful  disease.  The 
Puujaub  has  not  yet  been  restored  to  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  owing  to  the  restless 
disaffection  of  the  defeated  Sikhs;  and 
Gholaub  Singh,  who  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  Maharajah,  has, 
it  is  said,  refused  to  pay  the  indemnity 
money,  and  to  have  threatened 
to  compulsory 


MONTE  VIDEO. 

After  several  attacks  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May  upon  her  Majesty's 
ships  and  steam  vessels,  from  the  batteries 
of  San  Lorenzo,  Tonolero,  and  other  fort* 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Plate,  and  that 
of  Parano,  the  last  and  most  severe  was 
that  of  the  former  place,  on  the  4th  of 
June.  The  firing  lasted  for  nearly  seven 
hours,  but  our  loss  was  not  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  her  Majesty's  steam- 
vessel,  Lizard,  (Commander  Tylden,)  and 
Mr.  Webb,  the  master's  assistant,  together 
with  two  seamen,  were  killed  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  batteries,  as  the  Lizard 
proceeded  up  the  river,  and  the  same  shot 
which  caused  the  death  of  those  officers 
and  men,  wounded  Mr.  Miller,  the  as- 
sistant-surgeon. Three  others  of  the  crew 
were  likewise  wounded.  Altogether  the 
warfare  bos  been  very  severe;  and  in- 
cessant energy,  exertion,  and  skill  are  re- 
quired by  our  officers  and  men  to  preserve 
the  navigation  of  these  important  rivers, 
and  to  prevent  depredations  and  piracy« 

AMERICA. 

The  American  Cabinet  has  offered  ne- 
gotiations to  Mexico  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  the  settlement  of  all  questions 
at  issue  between  the  two  countries.  Little 
active  progress  had  been  made  in  the  war. 
The  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Del  Norte 
numbered  about  17,000  men,  and  was 
steadily  but  slowly  advancing  into  the  fa- 
The  Comanchee  In *' 


carrying  o 
frontiers. 
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(MESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Buckingham  Palace. — Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous estimates  20,000/.  has  been 
voted  in  the  present  year  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  and  improving  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  whole  coat  of  the  intended 
improvements  is  estimated  at  lf>0,000/. 
They  include  the  building  of  a  new  east 
front  to  the  palace,  clearing  out  and  re- 
arranging rooms  in  the  south  wing,  alter- 
ations  in  the  north  wing,  new  kitchens 
and  other  offices,  with  ball-room  over  ; 
decorations  and  painting,  taking  down  the 
marble  arch,  alteration  of  drains,  &c.  The 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  with  the  grounds 
and  buildings  attached,  is  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  and  the  produce  applied  towards  the 
expenditure  to  be  incurred  for  alterations 
and  improvements  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
in  diminution  of  the  sums  to  be  voted  in 
future  years. 

Public  Offices  at  Whitehall. — A  return 
has  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  alteration 
of  the  public  offices  in  Whitehall.  The 
cost  of  the  alterations  at  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Office  amounted  to  17,612/.  ;  the  ar- 
chitect's original  estimate  was  10,473/. 
Fifteen  additional  rooms  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  alterations  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  Office  cost  8,968/.  whereas  the 
original  estimate  was  only  5,385/.  Twenty- 
four  additional  rooms  have  been  obtained. 
The  excess  of  cost  beyond  the  estimates  is 
attributed  to  the  reconstruction  of  an  en- 
tire story  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  old  stone-work  than 
was  expected,  and  other  contingencies. 
The  building  is  about  to  be  completed  by 
the  addition  of  a  north  wing,  on  the  site 
of  Cardinal  Wolaey's  Chapel,  now  the 
Treasury ;  three  views  of  which,  in  its 
several  states,  will  be  found  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  1816. 

Westminster  Bridge. — The  cornices  and 
carved  work,  and  other  ornaments  of  this 
structure,  which  was  at  one  time  "  the 
largest  bridge  in  Europe  that  covered 
water  all  the  year  round,"  and  was  con- 
sidered "  wonderful,"  have,  together  with 
the  foot-pavement,  been  wholly  removed. 
The  passage  for  foot-passengers  is  now 
between  wooden  palings  in  the  middle  of 
what  was  lately  the  carriage-way.  After 
having  been  patched  and  doctored  for 
many  years,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
this  bridge  will  now  be  removed,  and 
another  erected  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  new  palace. 

SmithjMd  Market  is  to  be  enlarged  on 
the  north  aide,  near  Charter-house-lanc, 
by  pulling  down  about  twenty  bouses. 
Nearly  an  acre  of  ground  will  thus  be 
added  to  the  area  of  the  market. 


DORSET. 

July  23.  The  Chettle  estate  near 
Blandford,  comprising  the  manor  and  the 
whole  parish,  was  sold  by  auction,  having 
been  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Chambers 
the  banker.  The  property  comprised 
Chettle  House,  built  in  the  style  of  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  about  1113  acres  of  down, 
pasture,  arable,  and  woodland,  together 
with  the  perpetual  advowson  of  Chettle. 
The  timber,  with  the  live  and  dead  stock 
and  the  growing  crops,  were  to  be  taken 
at  a  valuation  (4750/.).  After  very  con- 
siderable competition  the  property  was 
sold  for  24,400/.  The  purchaser  was 
Edward  Castleman,  esq. 

The  estate  of  Ford  Abbey,  (the  seat  of 
the  late  J.  F.  Gwyn,  esq.  see  our  May 
number,  p.  544,)  has  been  twice  put  up 
for  sale  at  the  auction  mart.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Vale  of  the  river  Axe,  and  con- 
sists of  about  1,200  acres  of  rich  land, 
with  the  park,  and  has  a  rent  approach- 
ing 2,000/.  per  annum.  It  was,  about  the 
year  1815,  let  for  a  few  years  to  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  timber 
and  fixtures  were  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation. 
The  property  was  at  the  first  sale  knocked 
down  for  54,600/.  to  •  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Gwyn ;  but  he  failing  to  pay  the 
deposit,  it  was  resold  on  the  3d  Sept.  for 
52,650/. 

ESSEX.  i 

In  a  recent  licensing  case  at  the  11  ford 
Special  Sessions,  the  following  remarkable 
facts  were  detailed  relative  to  Barking, 
Upwards  of  100  smacks  were  constantly 
in  Barking  Creek,  and  the  population  has 
increased  to  upwards  of  5,000.  In  1801 
the  population  of  the  town  waa  1,583,  and 
in  1841  it  was  4,732.  But  the  trade  of 
the  town  had  considerably  decreased,  in 
consequence  of  the  fishermen  being  now 
absent  from  Barking  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
at  a  time,  instead  of  two  or  three  as  for- 
merly. This  was  owing  to  the  opening  of 
the  railway  from  Yarmouth  to  London. 
The  fishermen,  instead  of  bringing  their 
cargoes  up  to  London,  and  afterwards 
putting  in  at  Barking  Creek,  discbarge  at 
Yarmouth,  and  go  two  or  three  voyages 
before  they  return  home. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  Cirencester  Agricultural  College  is 
now  open  for  the  reception  of  students,  of 
whom,  when  the  additional  wing  now 
erecting  is  completed,  it  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  two  hundred.  It  is  a 
spacious  structure,  of  the  Elizabethan 
style,  the  principal  front,  which  is  to  the 
south,  shewing  a  facade  of  190  feet  by  50 
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feet  in  height,  the  centre  relieved  by  a 
relieved  by  a  well-proportioned  tower, 
surmounted  at  the  nortn-west  angle  by 
an  octangular  turret,  the  whoe  rising  93 
feet  from  the  lawn.  A  theatre,  for  lec- 
tures, is  in  project,  and  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  add  a  chapel.  A  more  pleasant 
or  healthy  site  could  hardy  have  been 
chosen.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  farm,  about  a  mile-and-a-half 
from  the  town  of  Cirencester,  command- 
ing from  the  south  an  extensive  prospect 
over  North  Wiltshire ;  while  the  rear  of 
the  building  is  near  adjoining  the  park, 
and  sheltered  by  the  woods  of  Earl 
Bathurst.  Students  are  admissible  upon 
the  nomination  of  a  proprietor,  or  donor 
of  30/.  From  fourteen  to  eighteed  is  the 
age  at  which  they  will  be  eligible  to  enter, 
nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  remain  bnt  six 
months  after  their  twentieth  birthday. 
The  annual  payment  of  each  student  is 
301.,  with  such  charges  as  the  council 
may  fix  for  the  library,  museum,  &c. 
Non-resident  students  of  any  age  wilt  be 
allowed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
proprietor,  to  attend  the  lectures,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  practical  instruc- 
tion; upon  the  same  annual  payment  of 
30/. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Aug.  22.  The  three  public  parks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchetter,  which  have 
been  purchased  by  voluntary  subscription, 
and  are  devoted  to  the  recreation  and 
amusement  of  that  densely-populated  dis- 
trict, were  inaugurated  and  thrown  open 
with  great  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  The 
day  being  generally  observed  as  a  holiday 
by  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  vast  bodies 
of  working  men  and  clerks  were  enabled 
to  attend,  and  when  at  1 1  o'clock  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  started  from  the  Town- 
hall  in  a  gay  procession  of  equipages,  the 
multitude  of  pedestrians  who  prepared  to 
accompany  them  was  almost  beyond  cal- 
culation. Various  bands  of  music,  mili- 
tary and  amateur,  contributed  to  enliven 
the  scene,  and  from  almost  every  window 
and  balcony  on  the  route  of  procession 
there  floated  gay  and  variegated  banners, 
bearing  devices  and  inscriptions.  The 
parks  have  been  severally  named  the 
Queen's  Park,  the  Peel  Park,  and  the 
Phillips'  Park,  (the  latter  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Mark  Phillips,  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  borough).  They  arc  situated 
in  different  directions,  the  most  distant 
about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  In  addition  to  the  walks  and  plan- 
tations usual  in  such  places,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  Maypoles,  bowling-greens,  and 


facilities  for  gymnastic  sports  and  exercises. 
The  entire  cost  amounted  to  about  35,000/. 
In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  about  5,000 
subscribers  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Peter- street,  at  which  the  Mayor 
presided.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  advantages  of  such  places  of  recreation, 
if  properly  used,  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Slaney,  late  M.P.  for  Shrews- 
bury, and  several  other  speakers. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  ancient  church  of  Ratt  Cranmore 
(the  door  of  which,  still  preserved,  is  of 
Norman  work)  having  become  much  dilapi- 
dated, was  taken  down  in  April  18-15,  and 
an  entirely  new  and  enlarged  structure, 
from  a  graceful  design  by  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
esq.  of  London,  has  been  erected  on  the 
old  site.  On  Tuesday  the  18th  of  August 
the  new  building,  dedicated,  like  the  former 
one,  to  St.  James,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  assisted  by 
the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Brymer, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Chancellor  Law,  the 
Rev.  G.  Denison,  his  Lordship's  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  J.  Fussell,  vicar,  the  Rev.  E. 
Dighton,  curate,  and  about  forty  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  with  a  numerous  as- 
assemblage  of  the  laity,  when  an  im- 
pressive sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  R.  Boyle.  The  church,  which 
is  of  the  Early  Decorated  character,  with 
a  tower  surmounted  by  a  broach  spire,  is 
substantially  built  of  Doulting  freestone 
both  within  and  without,  and  is  fitted  with 
spacious  open  sittings  of  oak,  with  an 
open  hammer-beam  roof  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, supported  on  corbels  of  stone,  richly 
carved.  The  space  around  the  altar  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  com- 
munion-table and  rails,  reading-desk  and 
pulpit,  are  of  handsomely  carved  oak,  with 
chairs  of  the  Glastonbury  pattern,  and  the 
entire  chancel  is  fitted  up  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  its  sacred  character.  The 
church  contains  about  130  sittings,  which 
will  amply  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
parish. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  parish  of  Bradford,  Wilts,  has  been 
subdivided,  and  the  benefices  formed  out 
of  it  fall  to  the  patronage  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Bristol.  Their  popula- 
tion and  vulue  are  as  under : — The  per- 
petuol  curacy  of  Holt,  population  1188, 
value  195/.;  the  perpetual  curacy  of  At- 
worth  with  Wraxall,  population  1188, 
value  195/. ;  and  the  perpetual  curacy  at 
Winsley  with  Limpley  Stoke,  population 
977,  value  147/.  The  ancient  rectory  of 
Westwood  remains  attached  to  the  mother 
church. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Aug.  25.  Oliver  Byrne,  esq.  to  be  Surveyor 
for  Her  Majesty's  Settlements  in  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

Aug.  26.  John  Earl  of  Stair  to  be  Keeper  of 
Seal  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  to  be 
marie  use  of  in  place  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scot- 
land.—Royal  Art.  Major-Generals  J.  W.  Tobin 
and  R.  S.  Broughto  be  Colonels  Commandant. 

Aug.  28.  7th  Dragoons,  Capt.  Arthur  Shir- 
ley, to  be  Major.-3d  Foot,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
Charles  T.  Van  Straubenzee,  from  the  13th 
Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  Major  A.  A.T.  Cunyng- 
hame,  who  exchanges.— Brevet,  Capt.  Edward 
Francis  Elliot,  11th  Foot,  to  be  Major  iu  the 
Army —North  York  Militia,  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave  to  be  Major. 

Aug.  29.  Edward  Strutt,  esq.  to  be  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Railways,  and  also  Pre- 
sident of  the  sii.t  Commissioners. 

Sept.  2.  Knighted  by  patent,  David  Pollock, 
esq.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Bombay. 

Sept.  8.  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  Major  W.  H. 
Archer,  from  14th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Major, 
vice  Major  J.  W.  King,  who  exchanges. — Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  Lieut,  and  Capt.  the  Hon. 
George  Augustus  Frederick  Liddell  to  be  Capt. 
and  Lieut.-Col.  —  Brevet,  Capt.  Sir  Arthur 
Brooke  de  Capell  Brooke,  27th  root,  and  Capt. 
James  straker,  3d  West  India  Reg.,  to  be  Ma- 
jors in  the  army. 

Sept.  11.  Rifle  Brigade.  Capt.  A.  J.  Law- 
rence to  be  Major.— Unattached,  Major  W. 
Sullivan,  from  the  Rifle  Brigade,  to  be  Lieut- 
Colonel. 

Sept.  16.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine 
to  be  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Island  of  Prince  Edward.— The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.  Graham,  Bart,  to  be  one  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England, 
in  the  room  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Grey. 
Bart,  resigned.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Grey, 
Bart,  being  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  to  be  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner  for  England.  —  Knighted  by 
patent,  Edward  Pine  Coffin,  esq.  Commissary- 
General  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces. 

Sept.  18.  Staff,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  II .  Have- 
lock,  of  53d  Foot,  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces  serving  at 
Bombay.— Francis  Partridge,  esq.  to  be  Deputy 
Commissary  of  Police  for  the  Island  of  Mauri- 
tius. 


Naval  Promotions. 

To  be  Captaitu-9.  L.  Stokes,  Arthur  Forbes. 
To  be  Commander s-i.  Macdougall,  C.  L. 
Hockin. 

t ointment*  —  Captain  Sir  T.  Boarchler, 
C.B.  to  be  Superintendent  of  Chatham 
•ck-yard  ;  Capt.  Sir  J.  G.  Sinclair,  Bart,  to 
be  additional  Captain  of  the  Victory ;  Capt. 
W.  H.  Henderson  to  the  Sidon ;  Capt.  A.  B. 
Branch  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Commanders— E.  Tatham  to  Raleigh  ;  C.  L. 
Hockin  to  Star :  T.  Baldock  to 
the  Packet  service  at  Dover. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  F.  Cunningham  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of 
Norwich. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of 
Peterborough. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Arden,  Sastead  P.C.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  H.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Burslem  R.  Staff. 

Rev.  W.  Baker,  St.  Botolph  AldgateP.C.  Lond. 

Rev.  T.  O.  Blackall,  Kempsing  V.  Kent. 

Rev.  G.  Bourne,  Weston  sub-Edge  R.  Glonc. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Brown,  Witton  le-Wear  P.C.  Durh. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Bunbury,  New  District  of  Seghill 
P.  C  Northumberland. 

Rev.  J.  Cape,  Birdbrook  R.  Essex. 

Rev.  D.  Carter,  Ridlington  R.  Rutlands. 

Rev.  J.  Chapelhow,  Musgrave  R.  Westmorland. 

Rev.  L.  R.  Cogan,  Limpley  Stoke  with  Wins- 
ley,  P.C.  Bradford,  W  ilts. 

Rev.  G.  Farr,  New  District  of  Treleigh,  Red- 
ruth P.C.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  A.  Feachem,  East  Horsley  R.  Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  Gillies,  Portwood  P.C.  Cheshire. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Gladstone,  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Lakenhatn,  P.C.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Granville.  Alnwick  P.  C.  Northumb. 

Rev.  E  Greenhow,  Copmanthorpe  with  Upper 
Popnleton  P.C.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Gregory,  Holt  P.C.  Wilts. 

Rev.  M.  B.  Hale,  Atworth  with  South  Wraxall, 
Bradford  P  C.  Wilts. 

Rev.  A.  Hamilton,  Knottingley,  Pontefract 
P.C.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  E.  Jackson,  St.  James's  P.C.  Leeds. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Jones,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bagillt 
P.C.  Flintshire. 

Rev.  G.  Leeson,  St.  George's,  Staleybridge 
P.C.  Lancashire. 

Rev.  R.  Leigh,  Milford,  Duffield  F.C.  Derb. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lipscombe,  Cockfield-cum-Staudrop 
R.  Durham. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Master,  Chorley  R.  Lancashire. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Measor,  to  Prior's  Portion  of  Tiver- 
ton R.  Devon. 

Rev.  J.  W.  D.  Merest,  Wera  with  Edstaston 
R.  Salop. 

Rev.  J.  Miles,  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  P.  C. 
Middlesex. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Miller,  Woodkirk  V.  York. 

Rev  W.  G.  Nott,  Sutterton  V.  Line 

Rev.  G.  F.  Pooley,  Cransford  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  E.  Pugh,  Abergwilly  V.  with  the  P.  C.  of 
Llanvihangel  Uwcbwgilly,  Carmarthen. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Priest  man,  New  Church  of  Matfen 
P.  C.  Durham. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Rowley,  St.  John's  Church,  Wood- 
bridge.  P.  C.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  H.  Short,  Admarsh  P.  C.  Lane. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Stephens,  Saint  Mawgan  in  Pyddr 
R.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  J.  Stewart,  West  Derbv  P.  C.  Lane 

Rev.  F.  Storr,  Acton  V.  Cheshire. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Surtees,  Stockland  with  Dalwood 
V.  Devon. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  Otley  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  R.  Thorp,  Burton  Overy  R.  Lcic. 

Rev.  J.  T.  H.  Tooke,  Scawby  V.  Line. 


Member  returned  toterve  in  Parliament. 
Derby.— Edward  Strutt,  esq.  (re-elected.) 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


Civil  Preferments. 

The  Right  Hon.  David  Pigot  to  be  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 

R.  B.  Crowder,  esq.  Q.  C.  to  be  Recorder  of 
Bristol. 
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Rev.  H.  Cotterill.  M.A.  to  be  Vice  Principal 

of  Brighton  College. 
Rev.  W.C  Davie,  to  be  Head  Master  of  the 

Yarmouth  Proprietary  School. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  M.A.  to  be  Head! 

Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford. 
Rev.  M.  Pugh,  to  be  Head  Master  of  the  Free 

Grammar  School,  Congleton,  Cheshire. 


BIRTHS. 

August  11.   In  Montague-st.  Portman-sq. 

the  wife  of  W.  P.  Byrne,  esq.  a  son.  In 

Brunswiek-sq.  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Morris,  a  dau.  12.  At  Marston  Rectory, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Richard  Boyle,  a  dau.  At 

Maidstone,  the  wife  of  Robert  Young,  esq.  a 

son  and  heir.  14.  At  Eastbourne-tenr.  the 

wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Norman  Maclean,  C.B.  a 

dau.  15.  At  the  Marquess  of  Northampton's 

seat,  at  Castle  Ashby.  Lady  William  Compton, 

a  dau.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Nevile, 

esq.  a  dau.  16.  At  Southill,  Beds.  Mrs. 

Charles  C.  Grey,  a  dau.  The  wife  of  Francis 

B.  Atkinson,  esq.  Rampsbeck  Lodge,  Cum- 
berland, a  son.  17.  At  Canterbury,  the  wife 

of  Lieut.-Col.  Stopford,  C  B.  40th  Reg.  a  dau. 
— 18.  At  Hodroyd  Hall,  Yorksh.  theHon.  Mrs. 

Monckton,  a  son.  20.  At  Dover,  the  wife  of 

John  Shawc  Phillips,  esq.  of  Culham,  Oxford- 
shire, a  son.  21.  At  Caledonia-pl.  the  wife 

of  the  Rev.  Sir  Christopher  R.  Lighton,  Bart. 

a  dau.  In  Bryanstone-sq.  Mrs.  Wyndham 

Portman,  a  dau.  At  Glenfeulan,  Dumbar- 

tonsh.  the  wife  of  Col.  P.  Rdmonstone  Craigie, 

C.  B.  a  dau.  23.  In  Portman-st.  the  wife  of 


Col.  Knollys,  Scots  Fusilier  (5  uarus,  a  son.  

24.  In  Hcrtford-st.  Lady  Mary  Egerton,  a 

son.  In  Gloucester-pl.  Portman-sq.  Mrs. 

Henry  Rice,  a  dau.  In  Montague-sq.  the 

wife  of  P.  D.  Pauncefort  Duncombe,  esq.  jun. 

a  dau.  25.  At  Siddington  rectory,  near 

Cirencester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  F. 
Master,  Rector  of  Stratton,  a  son.  At  Edin- 
burgh, the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  St.  Clair,  a  dau. 

 28.  At  Provender,  the  wife  of  Norton  J. 

Knatchbull,  esq.  a  son.  29.  At  High  Park, 

Littleharo,  the  wife  of  Richard  Shute,  esq.  a 

dau.  At  Mulgrave  Castle,  near  Whitby,  the 

Countess  of  Mulgrave,  a  son.  At  Leggatt's, 

the  wife  of  Thomas  Kemble,  esq.  a  son.  At 

Little  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham,  the  wife 

of  Edmund  Edward  Turnour,  esq.  a  dau.  

30.  At  Erskine  House,  Renfrewshire,  Lady 
Blantyre,  a  dau.  31.  In  New-street,  Spring- 
gardens,  the  Lady  Mary  Hoare.  a  dau.  At 

Chesham-pl.  Mrs.  Wm.  Stopford,  a  son. 

Lately.  In  Dublin,  the  wife  of  J.  Pratt 
Tynte,  esq.  of  Tynte  Park,  co.  Wicklow,  a  son. 

 At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Louisa  Moncrieffe, 

a  dau.  In  Eaton-pl.  the  wife  of  Capt.  Glad- 
stone, M  P.  a  dau.  At  Brimington-hsll, 

Derby sh.  Mrs.  Wm.  Coke,  a  son.  At  Hare- 
wood-house,  Leeds,  Lady  Lascelles,  a  son  and 

heir.  In  Connaught-pl.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  P. 

Barrington,  a  dau.  At  Caversham,  Oxford- 
shire, the  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Gillibrand  Hub- 
bard, a  son. 
Sept.  2.    At  Castle  Bernard,  Cork,  the 

Viscountess  Bernard,  a  dau.  3.  The  wife 

of  William  Longman,  esq.  of  Hyde-nark  sq. 
a  son.  In  Eaton-square,  the  wife  of  Major- 
Gen.  Caulfeild,  C.B.  a  dau.  At  Dover,  the 

wife  of  G.  S.  Harcourt,  esq.  formerly  of  1st 

Dragoons,  a  son.  At  Avon,  near  Ring  wood, 

Mrs.  Villiers  Dent,  a  son.  4.  At  Newry, 

the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Leslie,  C.B.  Bombay 

H.  Art.  a  dau.  5.  AtYarmouth,  I.  W.  the  wife 

of  Harry  Burrard,  esq.  a  son.  In  Bath,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Trevelyan,  a  dau.  

In  Cambridgo-sq.  the  wife  of  Thomas  Kntwisle, 
esq.  a  son.  At  Haldon  House,  Devon,  the 


wife  of  Lawrence  Palk,  esq.  a  son  and  heir.  

6.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Stewart 

Richardson,  Bart,  a  son.  7.   At  Donraven 

Castle,  Glamorgansh.  the  Viscountess  Adare, 

a  dau.  At  Cresswell,  Northumberland,  the 

wife  of  O.  A.  B.  Cresswell,   esq.  a  dau. 

 At  the  Castle,  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  the 

Countess  of  Rosse,  a  son.  8.  At  the  Hirsel. 

N.  B.  the  Countess  of  Home,  a  dau.  At 

Clevelands,  Dawlish,  the  wife  of  Henry  I*y, 
esq.  a  dau.  10.  At  Browsholme  Hall,  York- 
shire, Mrs.  Goulbourne  Parker,  esq.  a  son  and 

heir.  At  Huntsniore-park,    Bucks,  Lady 

Sophia  Tower,  a  dau.  11.  In  Cumberland- 
place,  the  Lady  Georgiana  Gurdon  Rebow.  a 

son  and  heir.  At  Turnham-green,  the  wife 

of  H.  T.  Leigh,  esq.  a  son.  At  Kensington, 

Mrs.  George  Willock,  a  dau.  At  Corn bo 

rough,  Devon,  the  wife  of  E.  U.  Vidal,  esq.  a 

dau.  12.   At  Crowe-hall,  Norfolk,  the  wife 

of  J.  R.  Fryer,  esq.  a  son.  At  Wadenhoe, 

Northamptonshire,  the  wife  of  Bulkley  J.  M. 

Praed,  esq.  a  son.  At  Carshalton,  the  wife 

of  John  Pennefather,  esq.  a  son.  At  Clifton- 
place,  Sussex-square,  Mrs.  Edmund  John  Gore. 

a  dau.  At  Horn  House,  Herefordsh.  the  wife 

of  Capt.  Money  Kyrle,  a  son.  14.  At  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  Hon.  Mrs. Oliver  William  Lam- 

bart,  a  dau.  15.  AtTetworth  Hall,  Hunts. 

the  wife  of  Charles  James  Barnett,  esq.  of 

twin  girls,  one  still-born.  At  Government 

House,  Isle  of  Man,  the  Ladv  Isabella  Hope,  a 

dau.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Anne  Home 

Drummond,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May  19-  At  Hyderabad,  Scinde,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Spry  nonfood,  14th  Bombay  N.I.,  son  of 
Edward  Horwood,  esq.  Aston  Clinton,  Bucks, 
to  Jane-Catharine,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  C.  T. 
Hall,  late  of  the  Life  Guards. 

31.  At  Paris,  Lewis  Bruce  Knight  Bruce, 
esq.  of  the  Priory,  Roehamnton,  second  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  L.  Knight-Bruce,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  &c.  to  Caroline-Margaret-Elisa, 
only  dau.  of  Thomas  Newte,  esq. 

June  4.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Jnlius  Joseph 
Hockley,  66th  Bengal  N.I.  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
Hockley,  esq.  of  Guildford,  Surrey,  to  Julia, 
third  dau.  of  Thomas  Taylor,  esq.  of  Westfield, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

9.  At  Kurrachee,  Robert  Phayret,  esq. 
Deputy  Assistant  Quarter  Master  Gen.  of  the 
Bombay  Army,  to  Diana-Bunbury,  dan.  of 
Capt.  Arnold  Thompson,  late  81st  Kegt. 

Julu  8.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Abraham 
Daniel  De  Pom,  esq.  fourth  son  of  Daniel  De 
Pass,  esq.  of  Devonshire  House,  Horn sey  road, 
to  Judith,  eldest  dau.  of  Abraham  Lazarus,  esq. 

15.  At  Unminster,  Essex,  Charles  William 
Pottt.csn.  of  Chester,  to  Laura-Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Penny,  of  Fox 
Hall,  Essex. 

19.  At  Pincbley,  David  Gctking,  esq.  of 
Park  End,  Gloucestersh.  to  Julia,  third  dau. 
of  Richard  Dixon,  esq.  Oak  Lodge,  Finchley. 

20.  At  Kimpton,  Herts,  Capt.  the  Hon.  F. 
W.  Grey,  R.N.,  C.B.  to  Barbarina-Charlotte, 

dau.  of  the  Rev.  F.  Sullivan.  At  Silsoe,  Bed- 

fordsh.  Langford  Kennedy,  esq.  of  Devonshire- 
place,  London,  to  Alicia,  relict  of  Handcock 
Montgomery,  esq.  of  Bessmont  Park,  Mo- 
nnghan. 

21.  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Morton  Shaw,  M.A. 
of  Arlcy  Chapel,  Chesh.  to  Margaret- Maria 
Drummond,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Philip 

Le  Geyt,  Vicar  of  Marden,  Kent.  At  Steep, 

Hauls,  Robert  Kirkpatrick  Etcott,  esq.  of 
Ongar  House,  Surrey,  to  Rebecca  Ives,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Donker,  Vicar  of 
East  Meon  with  Steep  and  Froxtield.  At 
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Brornpton,  William  C.  Clifton,  esq.  only  son 
of  the  late  Joseph  Bingham  Clifton,  esq.  of 
Putney.  Surrey,  to  Anna-Emily-Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Snepp,  esq.  R.N.  of 
Alcester,  Warwickshire,  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Wakeman,  Bart,  of  l'erdis- 

well  Hall,  Worcestersh.  At  Paddington,  the 

Rev.  Peter  Thomas  Ouvry,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Peter  Aime"  Ouvry,  esq.  to  Jane,  dau.  of 

George  Nicholls,  esq.  of  Hyde  Park-st.  At 

Harold,  Bedfordsh.  the  Re*.  Robert  Bicker- 
mteth.  Incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Clapham,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Garde, 
esq.  of  Cork.  At  Cheltenham,  Henry  Hot- 
ton,  esq.  banker,  of  Birmingham,  to  Augusta- 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  W.  H.  Dwarris,  of  Rock* 

ville,  Cheltenham.  At  Calbourne,  L  W.  the 

Rev.  Robert  Sumner,  Rector  of  Calbourne,  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Jane-Klizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  Sir  K   G.  Simeon,  Bart,  of 

Swainston,  I.  W.  At  Cambridge,  th*  Rev. 

Johu  Dawson  Gibson,  U.K.  of  Trinity  College, 
Curate  of  Ham,  Surrey,  to  Anna,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Swann  Hurrell,  esq.  of  Fox  ton, 

Cambridgesh.  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Robert 

Cholmeley  Price,  Vicar  of  Cople,  Bedfordsh. 
son  of  the  late  Harrington  Price,  esq.  to 
Sophia-Florence,  dau.  of  John  Armstrong,  esq. 

 At  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  Henry,  son 

of  Robert  Cooper,  esq.  of  Bromley,  Kent,  to 
Catherine,  fonrth  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel 

Lovegrove,  esq.  At  Trinity  Church,  St . 

Marylebone,  George  Gustavus  ifonck,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  George  Monck,  and  nephew  of 
Viscount  Boyne,  to  Harriet,  second  dau.  of 
Sir  William  Home,  of  Upper  llarley-st. 

23.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Cant.  Sir 
Richard  Grant,  K.N  to  Lydia,  widow  of  James 
Lambert,  esq.  of  rcwlers,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

 At  Kyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Henry  Sholto 

Douglas,  esq.  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  second 
■on  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  William  I kni- 
las,  K.C.H.  of  Timpendean,  Roxburghsh.  to 
ilary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  L>.  M. 
Mitchell,  Rectur  of  Quinton,  Northampton- 
shire- 

33.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Lord 
Lindsay,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Col. 

James  Lindsay,  of  Balcarres.  —At  St. 

James's,  Westminster,  John  Biggs,  esq.  8th 
Regt.  to  Frances-Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of 

Jonas  Maiden,  M.I).  Worcester.  At  St. 

Marylebone,  Reginald  Edward  Knalchbuil, 
esq.  younger  son  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  Bart,  to  Lucy  -  Eleanor,  second 
dau  of  Capt.  William  liowen.  At  Leices- 
ter, Charles  Henry  Parke*,  esq.  of  Upper 

to  Sarah- Dorothy, 


Derkeley-sl 

eldest  dau.  of  John  Clarke,  esq.  of  « 
and  Manor  House.  Tur-Ungton.  At  Lowes- 
toft, Suffolk,  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  LUtdell,  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
to  Lorina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James 

Reeve,  esq.  of  Lowestoft.  At  Curry  Hi  veil, 

Somersetsh.  Charles  Millett  Foster,  esq.  of 
North  Curry,solicitor,to  Rliia-Shute,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Alford,  of  Heale 

House,  near  Langport.  At  Templeport,  F. 

Pyner,  esq.  Capt.  5th  Fusiliers,  to  Mary-Neil- 
son.  only  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Grey,  esq.  and 
relict  of  John  Baker,  esq.  of  Ash-grove,  co. 

Cavan.  At  Auchlecks  House,  Blair  Athol, 

Capt.  Maxwell  Hyslop,  Bengal  Army.toMary, 
third  dau.  of  Robert  Robertson,  esq.  of  Auch- 
lecks, and  of  Membland  Hall.  At  Cotting- 

ham,  the  Rev.  William  Spicer  Wood,  M.A. 
Head  Master  of  Oakham  Grammar  School, 
Rutland,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  Marianne,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  George  Codd,  esq.  of  Cottingham 
Grange. 

27.  At  the  British  KinbnBsy,  Beruc,  Swit- 


zerland, George  William  Bacon,  esq.  son  of 
the  late  Anthony  Bacon,  esq.  of  Benham  Park. 
Berks,  to  Margaret- Mary,  widow  of  Wellesley 

Cosby,  esq.  At  Rochester,  the  Rev.  William 

Barlow,  to  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Frederick  Hotham,  Canon  of  Rochester. 

28.  At  Sidmouth,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Simeon. 
Burney  ir<imer,  B  A.  second  son  of  Simeon 
Warner,  esq.  of  Blackheath,  to  Mary,  secoud 
dau.  of  James  Cunningham,  esq  of  Sidbury. 

 At  Paddington,  Col.  Rob.  Cannon,  K  S  F. 

&c.  to  Isabella,  yonngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rob. 

Langford,  esq.  of  Upper  Harley-st.  At  All 

Souls',  Marylebone,  Frederick  Lewes  Austen, 
esq.  tliird  son  of  Sir  Henry  E.  Austen,  of 
Slialford  House,  to  Sarah,  younger  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Ponton,  esq.  14th  Light  Drac.  of 
Uddens  House.  Dorset.  At  Bow,  Middle- 
sex, William  Hammond,  e>q.  of  Upminster, 
Essex,  to  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph 

Adams,  esq.  of  Harley  House,  Bow.  At 

Reigatc,  George  Giberne,  esq.  late  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Bombay,  to 
Maria,  second  dau.  of  J.  S.  Smith,  esq.  of 

Park-bill,  Reigate.  At  Huntington,  York, 

Lord  Alan  Spencer  Churchill,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  to  Rosamond,  dau.  of  Thos. 

Dowker,  esq.  of  Huntington  Hall.  At  the 

Holv  Trinity,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Glouces- 
tersh.  Jevon  Harper,  esq.  to  Elizabeth-Cliris- 
tiana-.Martba,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Roby, 

esq.  of  Tamworth,  Staflbrdsh.  At  St.  Mar- 

tinVin-the-hclds,  the  Hon.  Otway  F.  Toler, 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Norbury,  to  the  Hon. 
Miss  Scarlett,  eldest  dau.  of  Lord  Abinger. 

 At  Oswestry,  Salop,  Peter  Bvart,  esq.  of 

Liverpool,  to  l  m  i 1  Aurora,  only  dau.  of  L.  J. 
Venables,  esq.  of  Woodhill. 

29.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Charles 
Glynn  Prideaux  Brune,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Charles  Prideaux.  esq.  of  Prideaux-place, 
Cornwall,  to  the  Hon.  Ellen-Jane,  youngest 

dau.  of  Lord  Carew.  At  Ipswich,  Bridges 

Harvey,  esq.  of  Lincoln's- inn,  to  Ellen,  third 

dau  of  William  Brown,  esq.  of  Ipswich.  

At  Clifton,  Gloucestersh.  the  Rev.  George  An- 
dretes,  M.A.  to  Catharine-Mary,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Newell,  esq.  of  Sbiplake  House, 
Oxfordshire. 

30.  At  West  Knighton,  Dorset,  Cholmeley 
Dering,  esq.  of  Ayot  St.  Laurence,  Herts,  to 
Charlotte-Mary,  second  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Walter  Yea,  Bart,  of  Pyrland  Hall,  Somerset. 

 At  Thrybcrgh,  Yorksh.  the  Rev.  Charles 

Smith,  Vicar  of  East  Garston,  Berks,  and  son 
of  the  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Fullerton, 

esq.  of  Thrybcrgh  Park.  At  Barnesley, 

near  Cirencester,  the  Rev.  Henry'  Snow,  Vicar 
of  Bibury,  Gloucestersh.  to  Jane-Mary-Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Ernest  How- 
man,  Rector  of  Barnesley.  —  At  All  Souls'. 
Marylebone,  the  Rev.  Charles- Buchanan,  third 
son  of  H.  S.  H.  Woliaston,  esq.  of  Welling, 
Kent,  to  Eleanor,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Reveli 

Reynolds,  esq.  of  Upper  Harley-st.  At  St. 

George's-the-Martyr,  Queen-sq.  Charles  Pal- 
mer Phillips,  esq.  of  LincolnVinn,  barrister- 
at-law.  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Loftus 
Lowndes,  esq.  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel. 

 At  Dinton,  Bucks,  Acton  Tindal,  esq.  of 

Aylesbury,  to  Henrietta- Euphemia.  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  John  Harrison,  Vicar  of  Dinton. 

 At  Eling,  Hants,  William  Toovey,  esq.  of 

Newnham  Murren,  Oxfordsh.  to  Lucy,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bennett,  esq.  of 

Wallingford.  At  South  Bailey,  Durham, 

Henry  Hayne,  esq.  Her  Majesty  s  late  Com- 
missary Judge  in  Brazil,  to  Isabella,  only  sur- 
viving dau.  of  Geonre  Townshend  Fox.  esq.  of 

Durham.  At  St.  Peter's,  Eaton-sii,.  Anthony 

Lord  Ucnlci,  to  Julia-Emily-Augusta,  only 
dau.  of  the  Very  Rev.  John  Peel,  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester. At  Yoxall,  Gilbert  Ceorge  W  illiam 
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Maitland,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
Gilbert  Grierson  Maitland,  Madras  Anny,  to 
Anne,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Samuel 

Arden,  Bengal  army.  At  St.  Marylebone, 

William  James  Lumsden,  esq.  of  Balmedie 
House.  Aberdeensh.  to  Mary-Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  Matthew  Thompson,  esq.  of  Manning- 
ham  l/vdjre,  Yorkshire. 

Lately.  John  Morris  Colston,  esq.  formerly 
of  the  fth  Rest,  to  Isabel,  only  child  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Preston,  Rector  of  Lexden, 
near  Colchester,  and  relict  of  Edward  Nulan, 

esq.  At  Geshill,  King's  County.  C.  P.  Coote, 

esq.  to  Lydia,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wing- 
field,  Rector  of  Geshill.  At  St.  George's, 

Hanover-sq.  M.  G.  Laing  ileason,  esq.  of  Lin • 
dertis.  North  Britain,  and  Hyde-park -gate,  to 
the  Hon.  Eliza  Molyneux,  relict  of  Lieut. -Col. 
the  Hon.  G.  B.  Molyneux,  of  Seafield  Lodge, 

Hove.  At  Lyston,  Essex,  Alexander  Reid 

Scott,  esq.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  Eliza,  only 
dau-  of  the  late  Alexander  Miller,  esq. 

Aug.  3.  At  Ousby,  John  Theodore  Page, 
esq.  to  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Kev.  John 
Fenton,  M.A.  Rector  of  Ousby,  and  grand- 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone, 
Bart,  of  Westquarter  and  Bedlormie. 

4.  At  Hampstead,  Joseph  Toynbee,  esq. 
F.R  S.of  Argyll-pl.  to  Harriet,  only  dau.  of  Na- 
thaniel Holmes,  esq.  Hampstead.  At  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Pimlico,  John  G.  Sheppard,  esq.  of  High 
House,  Campsey  Ash,  Suffolk,  to  Harriet- 
Anna,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Thomns 
John  Tyrwhitt  Jones,  Bart,  of  Stanley  Hall, 
near  Bridgnorth,  and  sister  of  the  present 

Baronet.  At  Christ  Church,  C.  I).  Bailev, 

esq.  only  son  of  the  late  Col.  Bailey.  C.B.  of 
Bath,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  T.  B. 
Burbidge,  esq.  of  the  Grove,  Epsom,  Surrey, 

and  of  Southward  At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev. 

J.  B.  Thine,  Head  Master  of  Sir  Roger  Cholme- 
ley's  School,  Highgate,  to  Mary,  only  child  of 
the  late  John  Rich,  esq.  surgeon,  East  India 
Company's  Service.  At  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, William  Milburne  James,  esq.  ofLin- 
colu's-inn,  to  Maria,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Right  Rev.  William  Otter,  D.I).  Bishop  of 

Chichester  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 

William  Francis  Hotcroft,  esq.  of  Sevcnoaks, 
to  Frances-Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Powell,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Royal  Art. 
—Davis  Porter  King,  esq.  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Major 

Bycrs,   of  Xewbattle,  Durham.  At  St. 

George's,  Hanover-sq.  Major-General  Lord 
Downes,  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  relict  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, of  Stoneham,  Hants,  and  dau.  of  the  late 

Capt.  Grant.  At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 

James  Johnstone,  second  son  of  the  late  Chas. 
Bevan,  esq.  of  Devonshire-pl.  to  Isabella, 
eldest  flan,  of  Robert  Hedley,  esq.  of  Hart- 
ford, Northumberland.  At  Cheltenham,  the 

Rev.  G.  H.  Eaerton,U  Lady Majoribanks  

At  St.  George's.  Bloomsbury,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
IHMin,  M.A.  Minister  of  West-st.  Episcopal 
Chapel,  St.  Giles's,  to  Caroline,  only  child  of 
the  late  William  Thompson,  esq.  of  the  Temple. 

 At  St.  Bride's,  the  Rev.  Wray  Richard 

Hunt,  A.B.  Minister  of  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
Liverpool,  to  Katharine-Mair,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Angus,  esq.  of  Calcutta. 

 At  Paddington,  Philip  Henry  de  la 

Motte,  esq.  youngest  son  of  William  de 
la  Motte,  esq.  Bayswater,  to  Ellen-Maria, 
fourth  dau.  of  Thos.  George,  esq.  Farthinghoe. 

 William  Haslehurst,  esq.  of  llford-hall, 

Essex,  to  Eliza-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Thus. 
Lipscomb,  esq.  of  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 

5.  At  Barsham,  Robert  Orford  Buckley,  esq. 
of  Albion-street,  Hyde-park,  to  Anne-Cooper, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Rede  Rede,  of 

Ashmans,  Beccles,  Suffolk.  Samuel,  eldest 

son  of  the  Rev.  John  Swire,  Vicar  of  Manneld, 


Yorkshire,  to  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  James 
Kendle,  esq.  of  Weasenham,  Norfolk. 

6.  At  Christ  Church.  Marylebone,  Wil- 
liam Goldinq,  esq.  of  Wenham  Priory,  Suf- 
folk, to  Eliza   Brookes,  third  dau.  of  the 

late  John  Golding,  esq.  of  Colchester.  At 

Huntingdon.  Robert  Alaraetts,  esq.  to  Fanny- 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  G.  F.  Maole.  esq. 
 At  Olney,  Bucks,  Mr.  William  Stephen- 
son, of  Parliament-st.  Westminster,  second 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Rose  Stephenson, 
Rector  of  Corrin<ham,  Essex,  to  Mary,  fifth 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Foster  Palmer,  of 
Olney. 

8.  At  St.  Mary  Abbot's,  Kensington,  Ar- 
thur Murray,  esq.  62nd  Regt.  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Gen.  John  Murray,  to  Laura-Montagu, 
youngest  dau.  of  J.  M.  Reynolds,  esq.  of 

Brompton.  At  St.  Paul's,  Islington,  George, 

third  son  of  the  late  William  Shelton,  esq.  to 
Mary- Webb,  second  dau.  of  John  Eustace,  esq. 
Bierton,  Bucks 

10.  At  Brighton,  Richard  Boulton,  esq.  7th 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry  to  Caroline-Charlotte, 
eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Boulton,  esq.  of  Kemp 
Town. 

11.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  the  Rer. 
P.  G.  Bentley,  Curate  of  Windsor,  to  Belle, 
elder  dau.  of  the  late  Spencer  Mackay,  esq. 

Upper  Harley-st.  At  St.  Pancras,  E.  J. 

Berir,  esq  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Barrister  at-law, 
M.A.  to  Sarah,  eldest  dao.  of  Joseph  Sadler, 
esq.  of  Gordon-pi.  Tavistock-sq.  At  Tun- 
stall,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Edward  Kaye  Bonney, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Magdalene  coll.  Oxford,  son  of 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bonney,  to  Emiiy-Dulci- 
bella,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Moore, 

Canon  of  Canterbury.  At  Wednesbory,  the 

Rev.  J.  Winter,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  St.  John's, 
Wednesbury.  to  Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late 

Mr.  Richard  Adams.  At  Tand ridge,  Surrey, 

John  Kobert  Kenyon,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, D.C.L.  Recorder  of  Oswestry,  second  son 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  of  Pradoe,  Salop, 
to  Mary-Eliza,  onlv  dau.  of  Edward  Hawkins, 

esq.  of  the  British  Museum.  At  Sunderland, 

the  Rev.  Augustus  Frederick Pettigrev,  M.A. 
of  Trinity  coll.  Cambridge,  to  Mary-Frances- 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph  John  Wright,  esq. 

of  Sunderland.  At  St.  Marylebone,  the  Rev. 

Watson  Duller  Pole,  Rector  of  Upper  Swell 
and  Condicnte.  third  son  of  Charles  Pole,  esq. 
of  Wych  Hill  House,  Gloncestersh.  to  Matilda, 

dau.  of  Sir  Peter  Pole,  Bart,  of  Todenham.  

At  Dorking,  William  James  Humphry,  esq. 
of  Donnington  House,  Sussex,  to  Charlotte, 
youngest  dau.  ofthelateHeathneld  Young,  esq. 

12.  At  St.  Peter's,  Broadstairs,  Charles, 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  Pemberton,  esq.  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  to  Jane,  youngest 
dau  of  the  late  John  Blanshard,  esq.  of  the  Hon. 

East  India  Company's  Service.  At  Clifton, 

Wm.  Turnor  Hayteard,  esq.  of  Wittenham, 
Berks,  to  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Benja- 
min Blythe,  esq.  of  Cound,  Shropsh.  At  St. 

James's,  Piccadilly,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Hagerman, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Canada,  to  Caroline,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
William  George  Daniel  Tyssen.  esq.  of  Foley 
House,  Kent,  and  Foulden  Hall,  Norfolk.— 
At  Swindon,  Gloucestersh.  the  Rev.  John 
Harman  Samler,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Swallow- 
cliffe,  Wilts,  to  Catherine,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Hughes  Good  lake,  esq.  At  Addle- 
stone,  Francis  Weston  Bradsnaw,  esq.  only 
son  of  Francis  Green  Bradshaw,  esq.  of  Dray- 
ton, Norfolk,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  Richard  Craw- 

shay,  esq.  of  Ottershaw  Park,  Surrey.  

At.  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  the  Right  Hon. 
Sidney  Herbert,  M  P.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Pembroke  by  Catharine,  only  dau.  of 
Count  Simon  Woronzow,  to  Miss  A'Court, 
dau.  of  General  A'Court. 
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Thk  Marquess  op  Thomond,  K.P. 

Aug.  21.  At  Taplow  House,  near 
Maidenhead,  the  Most  Hon.  William 
O'Bryen,  second  Marquess  of  Thomond 
(1800),  sixth  Earl  of  Inchiquin  and  Baron 
of  Bun-en,  co.  Clare  (1654),  eleventh 
Biron  of  Inchiquin  (1536),  Baron  Tad* 
caster,  of  Tadcuster,  co.  York  (1826),  a 
Representative  Peer  and  Privy  Councillor 
of  Ireland,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  Colonel 
of  the  Cork  City  Militia,  and  Aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Queen,  a  Governor  of  the 
county  Cork,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Linen 
Manufacture. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  O'Bryen, 
esq.  brother  to  the  first  Marquess,  by 
Miss  Mary  Carrick.  He  entered  the  army 
at  a  very  early  age,  served  in  the  12th 
Foot  at  the  taking  of  Guadeloupe  and  St. 
Lucie,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
East  Indies.  He  subsequently  exchanged 
into  the  14th  Dragoons,  with  which  regi- 
-  meot  he  saw  some  service,  though  but  for 
a  short  period  connected  with  it.  He 
retired  from  the  army  in  1808,  having 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  who  died  on  the  10th  Feb.  that 
year,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  Groavenor 
square. 

In  (or  about)  1814  the  late  Marquess 
was  nominated  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick ; 
in  1816,  he  was  elected  a  Representative 
Peer  of  Ireland;  and  in  1826  he  was 
created  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Tadcaster,  which  had 
previously,  in  1714,  been  conferred  (as  a 
viscountcy)  on  Henry  eighth  Earl  of 
Thomond,  the  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  which  became  extinct 
on  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1741. 

He  married,  16th  Sept.  1799,  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Trotter,  esq.  of  Duleck ,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  four  daughters — namely,  Lady  Susan 
Maria,  married,  in  1824,  to  the  Hon. 
George  Frederick  Hotham,  Capt.  R.N., 
brother  and  heir  presumptive  of  Lord 
Hotham,  and  has  issue;  2.  Lady  Sarah, 
married,  in  1830,  to  Major  Wm.  Stanhope 
Taylor,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Taylor,  esq. 
of  Sevenoaks,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope;  3.  Lady  Mary,  married, 
in  1836,  to  Richard,  Viscount  Berehaven, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Ban  try;  4.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth, married,  in  1835,  to  George  Stuke- 
ley  Bucke,  esq.,  of  Hartland  Abbey,  De- 
von. In  consequence  of  the  Marquess 
having  died  without  male  issue,  bis  peer- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom  has  become 
extinct.  His  dignities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  have  devolved  on  his  only  survi- 
ving brother,  Vice-Admiral  Lord  James 


r  ARY. 

O'Bryen,  G.C.H.who  his  been  twice  mar* 
ried,  hut  has  no  issue  ;  and  he  is  the  last 
mule  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  Should 
this  branch  become  extinct,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  old  Kings  of  Thomond  will  de- 
volve to  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  of  Dromo- 
land,  Bart,  who  is  the  next  heir  male, 
being  descended  from  the  younger  son  of 
M  i>rrough  first  Earlof  Thomond,  so  created 
by  King  Henry  VIII.,  the  present  line  (the 
Barons  and  Earls  of  Inchiquin)  being  de- 
scended from  his  eldest  son,  and  the  elder 
line  of  Earls  of  Thomond  (which  expired 
in  1741)  being  the  descendants  of  Connor 
the  twentieth  and  last  King  of  Thomond,  to 
whose  posterity  that  earldom  was  limited.* 

Earl  or  Strathmorc. 

Aug.  27.  At  Holy  rood  House,  Edin- 
burgh, aged  73,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Lyon-Bowes,  Earl  of  Strathmore  and 
Kinghorn,  Viscount  Lyon,  Lord  G  lam  is, 
Tannadyce,  Sydlaw,  and  Stradichtie. 

His  lordship  was  born  May  3, 1773,  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  John  Bowes 
the  ninth  Earl,  by  Mary-Eleanor,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  George  Bowes,  esq. 
of  Gibside,  co.  Durham.  He  succeeded 
to  considerable  estates  in  Hertfordshire  in 
1 806,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  the  Hon. 
George  Bowes  of  Paul's  Walden,  which  hid 
belonged  to  their  maternal  grandmother 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Gilbert, 
esq.  of  that  place,  and  wife  of  George 
Bowes,  esq.  of  S  treat  lam. 

About  the  year  1804  he  bought  the 
manor  of  Caldecote  in  Leicestershire,  and 
he  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  that 
county  in  1810. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  July  3, 
1820,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John  the 
tenth  Earl. 

His  lordship  was  three  times  married  : 
1st,  on  new  year's  day  1800,  to  Mary- 
Elizabeth -Louisa-Rodney,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  George  Carpenter,  esq.  of  Red- 
bourne,  Herts;  she  died  June  1,  1811 ; 
secondly,  in  1812,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Northcote ;  thirdly,  Dec. 
8,  1817,  to  Marianne,  daughter  of  John 
Cheape,  esq.  and  widow  of  Sir  Alexande. 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  who  survives  him. 

*  The  succession  by  Tanistry,  or  the 
worthiest  of  the  blood,  prevailed  among 
the  O'Bryens.  It  was  thus  that  the  first 
Earl  had  assumed  the  chieftaincy  during 
the  minority  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  to  whom  the  earldom 
was  created  in  remainder.  The  barony  of 
Inchiquin  was  granted  to  the  first  Earl 
with  remainder  to  his  own  issue. 
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By  his  first  lady  he  had  issue  a  son  and 
daughter:  1.  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas- 
George  Lord  G  lam  is,  who  died  in  1834,  in 
his  32d  year,  leaving  issue,  by  Charlotte 
daughter  of  Charles  Grinstead,  esq.  two 
sous,  Thomas-George,  now  Earl  of  Strath- 
mo  rc,  and  the  Hon.  Claude  Lyon  Bowes  ; 
2.  Lady  Mary  Isabella,  married  in  1824 
to  John  Walpole  Willis,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  which  marriage  was  dissolved  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1833. 

By  his  second  wife  he  had  issue  one 
daughter,  Sarah-Eliza,  married  first,  in 
1834,  to  George  Augustus  Campbell,  esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service, 
and  secondly,  in  1843,  to  Major  Charles 
Philip  Amslic,  14th  Light  Dragoons, 
whose  former  wife  was  the  Hon.  Jane 
Aune  Gray,  sister  to  Lord  Gray. 

The  present  Earl  of  Strathmore  was 
born  in  18i2,  and  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
First  Life  Guards.  He  succeeds  at  once 
to  the  estates  of  his  grandfather  in  Lon- 
don and  the  county  of  Herts,  and  in  the 
year  1850,  at  the  expiration  of  the  trust 
created  by  the  will  of  the  tenth  Earl,  to 
the  ancient  castle  of  Glamis  and  the  large 


Dr.  Lindsay,  Bishop  op  Kildare. 

Aug.  8.  At  Glassnevin  House,  near 
Dublin,  aged  8?,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Dalryrople  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Kildare. 

Bishop  Lindsay  was  uncle  to  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Balcarres,  being  the  eighth 
child  and  sixth  son  of  James  fifth  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  by  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Dalrymple,  of  Castleton,  Knt. 
eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple, of  North  Berwick,  Bart.  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
He  was  born  Dec.  14,  1760,  and  was  a 
member  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  attained  the  degree  of  M. A.  July  15, 
1786,  and  that  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  diploma,  April  11,  1804. 
In  early  life  he  was  resident  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  he  married  Miss  Fydell,  at 
Boston ,  on  new  year's  day  1 790.  In  1 7 93 
he  was  Vicar  of  Sutterton  in  that  county, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  King. 

He  went  to  Ireland  during  the  vice- 
royalty  of  his  brother-in-law  Philip  third 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  (1801-1806),  to  whom 
it  is  believed  he  was  private  secretary. 
In  180-  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  On  the  20th 
Oct.  1803  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
KiUaloe  and  Kilfenora,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Kildare,  over  which  he  continued  to  pre- 
side for  the  long  period  of  forty-two  vears. 
He  also  retained  the  deanery  of  Christ 
church.    He  is  reputed  to  have  died  enor- 


mously wealthy,  besides  having  his  life 
insured  for  a  Urge  sum  of  money.  By 
his  death  the  bishopric  of  Kildare  becomes 
extinct  as  a  separate  see,  and  will  hence- 
forth be  united  to  that  of  Dublin,  the 
revenues  to  be  handed  over  for  the  uses 
.  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act,  the  deaneries  of  Christ 
church  and  St.  Patrick's  are  united,  and 
the  title  is  henceforward  to  be  Dean  of 
Dublin. 

The  Bishop  of  Kildare  was  twice  mar- 
ried :  firat,  Jan.  1 ,  1 790,  to  Elizabeth  only 
daughter  of  John  Fydell,  esq.  M.P.  for 
Boston,  at  which  place  she  died  Feb.  7, 
1797  ;  and  secondly  to  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Evert  George  Coussmaker,  esq. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  issue  three  sons 
and  one  daughter:  1.  the  Yen.  Charles 
Lindsay,  Archdeacon  of  Kildare,  who 
married,  in  1819.  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Owsley  Rowley,  esq.  and  has  issue  a 
daughter  ;  2.  Elizabeth- Frances,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  Sir  Compton  Domville, 
Bart.,  and  died  in  1819,  within  ten  months, 
of  her  marriage ;  3.  Thomas,  deceased  ; 
and  4.  Philip- Yorke,  who  died  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1833,  leaving  issue.  By 
his  second  wife  the  Bishop  had  two  sons  : 
5.  George- Hay  ward  Lindsay,  esq.  who 
married,  in  1828,  Lady  Mary  Catharine 
Gore,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  has 
issue  ;  and  6.  Henry. 


Lord  Bloomfield,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 
A  ug.  15.  In  Portman -square,  aged  78, 
the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Bloomfield. 
Baron  Bloomfield,  of  Oakhampton  and 
Redwood,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
G.C.B.,  and  G.C.H.,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
a  Lieu  tenant -General  in  the  army,  Colo- 
nel Commandant  of  the  Royal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, and  Governor  of  Fort  Charles, 
Jamaica 

Lord  Bloomfield  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1768,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
John  Bloomfield,  esq.  of  Newport,  co. 
Tipperary,  by  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter 
of  Samuel  Waller,  esq.  and  niece  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Jocelyn. 

He  obtained  his  commission  as  a  Se- 
cond Lieutenant  in  the  artillery  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1781  ;  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant  on  the  31st  of 
November,  1787 ;  and  to  that  of  Captain, 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1794. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  the  great  guns  of  our 
naval  force  were  much  more  in  requisition 
than  that  branch  of  the  military  service 
to  which  Lord  Bloomfield  belonged,  and, 
as  he  received  an  important  appoint* 
ment  in  civil  life  forty  years  ago,  he  has 
all  through  his  long  career  been  regarded 
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as  a  courtier  and  a  diplomatist  than 
as  a  military  officer.  In  the  year  1806, 
he  became  a  gentleman  attendant  upon 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Georsre 
IV.  For  an  office  in  the  household  of 
that  illustrious  personage  Major  Bloom- 
field  was  pre-eminently  qualified.  The 
rank  of  Major  by  brevet  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  much  higher  pro- 
motions now  awaited  him.  In  a  rapid 
appreciation  of  human  character,  in  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best  society, 
few  men  exceeded  Major  Bloomfield. 
Shrewd  and  adroit,  he  was  just  the  man 
for  George  IV.,  well  qualified  to  obtain 
for  him  any  species  of  information  which 
could  promote  his  interest,  or  gratify  his 
wishes  ;  and  prepared  to  execute  for  his 
patron  any  practicable  scheme  which  was 
likely  to  minister  to  his  love  of  power  or 
of  pleasure  ;  yet,  such  was  the  caution 
and  circumspection  of  Major  Bloomfield, 
that  lie  managed  to  reconcile  great  zeal 
in  the  service  of  his  royal  master,  with  a 
due  regard  to  reputation  and  decorum. 

His  useful  qualities  were  very  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  Prince,  who  speedily  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Equerry 
and  Clerk  Marshal ;  and  in  the  year  1815 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
became  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  by  which 
designation  he  is  perhaps  better  known 
than  by  his  later  title.  Sir  John  M'Mahon 
had  for  many  years  enjoyed  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  the  confidence  of  George  IV., 
but  as  every  period  of  court  favour  must 
sooner  or  later  reach  its  termination.  Sir 
John  found  it  n«xssary,  in  the  year  1817, 
to  resign  ;  and  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield 
succeeded  him  as  Receiver- General  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Purse,  and  Private  Secretary  to  his  patron, 
who  was  then  Prince  Regent ;  at  the  i 
time  Sir  Benjamin  was  sworn  a 
of  the  Privy  Council.  For  a  period  of 
five  years  from  that  date,  he  was  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  Prince,  and  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
his  will  and  pleasure.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  said 
that  there  existed  behind  the  throne  a 
power  greater  than  the  throne  itself.  But 
that  species  of  influence  disappeared  during 
the  administration  of  Pitt,  and  was  only 
renewed  with  the  Regency.  Sir  John 
M'Mahon,  Sir  W.  Knighton,  and  Sir  B. 
Bloomfield,  were  at  different  times  the 
depositories  of  that  power.  George  IV. 
unlike  either  of  his  successors,  endeavoured 
to  preserve  in  his  own  hands  as  much  of 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  crown  as 
could  possibly  be  withheld  from  his  ac- 
knowledged and  responsible  ministers.  In 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  in  the 


dispensation  of  that  patronage,  whoever 
for  the  time  being  discharged  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  Sir  Benjamin  Bloom- 
field enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  share ;  but 
his  authority  was  divided  with  s>me  of 
the  fairer  and  more  frail  portions  of  his 
M  ajeaty 's  household.  H  e  contrived,  never- 
theless, to  hold  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  power  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  which  closed  in  the  year  1829  ;  and 
then,  having  served  a  long  probation  both 
in  camps  and  courts,  he  was  considered 
folly  qualified  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
a  diplomatist,  and  he  was  sent  n  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  upon  which  occa- 
sion he  received  the  distinction  of  a  Civil 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  On  his  return 
in  1825  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Baron  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  in  the  mean- 
time his  military  promotion  proceeded 
without  interruption.  He  became  Lieut.- 
Colonel  in  the  year  1806,  Colonel  by  bre- 
vet on  the  20th  Feb.  1812,  Colonel-Com- 
mandant on  the  4th  Nov.  1823,  a  Major- 
General  in  the  army  on  the  4th  June  1814, 
and  Lieut. -General  on  the  2 2d  July  1830. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  bis  re- 
turn from  Sweden  that  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  important  office 
he  was  long  known  and  much  respected. 
At  Woolwich  his  numerous  unostentatious 
acts  of  charity  worked  much  general  good. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  regimental 
schools  for  children  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  Ordnance  corps.  Some  months 
ago  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  htm 
incapable  of  further  service,  and  he  re- 
signed bis  command,  after  a  connection 
with  the  Army  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  sixty -five  years. 

Lord  Bloomfield  married  Sept  7, 1797, 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Douglas, 
esq.  of  Grantham,  co.  Lincoln,  and  by 
that  lady,  who  is  Ranger  of  Hampton 
Court  Park,  be  had  issue  one  son  and 
three  daughters  :  1 .  the  Right  Hon.  John- 
Arthur -Douglas  now  Lord  Bloomfield  ; 
2.  the  Hon.  Harriet- Anne,  married  in 
1833,  to  Thomas  Henry  Kingseote,  of 
Kingscote,  co.  Glouc  esq.  Colonel  of  the 
North  Gloucestershire  militia,  and  whose 
former  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duko 
of  Beaufort  ;  3.  the  Hon.  Geo rgi ana- 
Mary- Emilia,  married  in  1836  to  Henry 
Trench,  esq.  younger  son  of  William 
Trench,  esq.  of  Cangort  Park,  and  cousin 
to  Lord  Asbtown ;  and  4.  the  Hon.  Char- 
lotte Bloomfield,  who  died  in  1828  in  her 
thirteenth  year. 

The  present  Lord  Bloomfield  was  born 
in  1802.  He  is  now  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
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court  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  on  J  married  in 
September  last,  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Lid- 
dell,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Ravens- 
worth. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Lord  Bloom- 
field  arrived  at  Laugh  ton,  county  Tippe- 
rary,  on  the  22d  Aug.  accompanied  by  the 
present  peer.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  principal  gentry  of  the  country,  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  the  tenantry  on  the 

HlfWifYlflfilu  t^htfltCS. 

General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

George  Murrat,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 

July  28.  In  Belgrave-square,  aged 
74,  General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Murray,  a  Privy  Councillor,  Colonel  of 
the  1st  Foot,  and  Governor  of  FortGeorge ; 
G.C.B.,  G.C.H.;  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  Leopold,  St.  Alexander  Newski,  and 
the  Red  Eagle;  a  Commander  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword,  Maximilian  Joseph, 
and  St.  Henry,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Se- 
cond Class  of  the  Crescent  of  Turkey; 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Woolwich,  President  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  D.C.L.  and  F.R.S. 

The  name  of  Sir  George  Murray  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  from  his  long  and  gallant 
service  in  the  field,  as  well  as  from  his 
political  connexion  with  several  Cabinets. 
He  was  horn  Feb.  6,  1772,  at  the  family 
sent  in  Perthahire,  being  the  second  son 
of  Sir  William  Murray,  Bart.,  by  Lady 
Augusta  Mackenzie,  seventh  and  youngest 
daughter  of  George  third  Earl  of  Cro- 
marty. His  education  commenced  at  the 
High  School,  and  was  finished  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

His  first  commission  of  Ensign  in  the 
71st  Foot,  was  dated  March  12,  1789. 
From  that  regiment  he  soon  after  removed 
to  the  34th,  and  in  June  1790  to  the  3d 
Guards.  In  1793  he  participated  in  the 
campaign  in  Flanders,  and  in  Jan.  1794 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  with  the 
rank  of  Captain.  He  returned  to  England 
in  April,  and,  having  rejoined  the  army  in 
Flauders  in  the  following  summer,  was 
present  in  the  retreat  through  Holland  and 
Germany.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Major- General  Sir  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Moira's  army,  in  the  expedition  intended 
for  Quiberon.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  be  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies 
under  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  ;  but  ill-health  soon  obliged  him 
to  return,  and  he  served  on  the  staff 
in  England  and  Ireland  during  the  years 
L797  and  1798.  In  Aug.  1799  he  ob- 
tained a  company  in  the  Guards,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieut-Colonel.  In  the  dangers 
and  disasters  of  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land he  fully  participated,  and,  though 


he  was  wounded  at  the  Helder,  be  was 
soon  able  to  proceed  with  his  regiment  to 
Cork.  From  that  port  he  embarked  for 
Gibraltar,  as  part  of  the  force  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Having 
been  placed  in  the  Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral's department,  he  went  to  Egypt  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  pre- 
paratory to  our  celebrated  expedition 
against  the  French  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  In  that  country  he  displayed 
such  gallantry  and  skill  that  the  Turkish 
Government  conferred  upon  him  the  Order 
of  the  Crescent.  Although  present  at 
every  one  of  the  engagements  there,  he 
escaped  unhurt.  At  Marmoriceand  Abou- 
kir,  at  Rosetta  and  ftliamoine,  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  he  was  alike  active  and 
successful.  From  Egypt  in  1802  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year  as  Adjutant-General  to  the 
British  forces  in  those  colonies.  His 
next  appointment,  in  1804,  was  that  of 
Deputy  Quartermaster-general  in  Ire- 
land; but,  in  the  interval  between  bis 
quitting  the  West  Indies  and  assuming 
that  post,  he  filled  a  situation  at  the 
Horse-Guards.  He  had  been  only  a  short 
time  in  Ireland  when  orders  were  issued 
for  assembling  a  force  in  Hanover ;  but 
the  battle  of  Austerlits  soon  put  an  end 
to  that  undertaking.  The  next  occasion 
upon  which  Colonel  Murray  was  engaged 
in  active  service  was  the  expedition  to 
Stralsund,  which  was  undertaken  in  1806, 
but  this  design  was  rendered  wholly  abor- 
tive by  the  successes  of  the  French  arms 
in  Poland.  In  about  two  years  after  that 
time,  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Sweden 
was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Murray,  and 
being  there  at  the  time  that  the  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Moore  went  to  that  country, 
he  received  from  Sir  John  the  appoint- 
ment of  Quartermaster-general.  Very 
soon  afterwards,  these  troops  joined  the 
army  in  Portugal  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lcslcy  ;  and  throughout  the  long  series  of 
victories  which  they  achieved,  Colonel 
M  urray  was  scarcely  ever  separated  from 
them  until  the  armies  of  England  bad 
been  quartered  for  three  years  in  the  city 
of  Paris.  On  the  1st  Jan.  1812  he  be- 
came a  Major- General,  and  on  the  9th 
Aug.  1813  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  7th  battalion  of  the  <>0th  regiment; 
from  which  he  was  removed  to  the  7  2d 
Foot  in  1817.  He  was  nominated  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  Sept.  11,  1813,  be- 
fore the  enlargement  of  that  order. 

Sir  George  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
General  in  Ireland  during  the  short  time 
that  Bonaparte  was  in  Elba,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  proposed  to  him  to  serve  in 
America,  where  hostilities  were  still  going 
on ;  but  before  he  could  embark,  peace 
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had  been  concluded.  He  was,  however, 
in  the  mean  time  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canadas,  and  thither  he  pro- 
ceeded without  delay.  A  short  period 
had  only  elapsed  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  announced  to  him  that  Napoleon 
had  landed  at  Cannes.  Sir  George  bad 
the  choice  of  either  remaining  in  Canada 
or  of  returning  to  Europe.  He  preferred 
rejoining  his  old  companions  in  arms; 
the  natural  feelings  of  a  soldier  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  formed  one  of 
the  elements  of  his  character,  would  not 
permit  him  to  remain  an  inactive  specta- 
tor of  such  stirring  scenes.  The  delay 
occasioned  by  the  embarkation  of  a  huge 
body  of  troops,  and  the  slow  progress 
made  in  sailing  with  a  fleet  of  transports, 
prevented  his  overtaking  the  British 
army  till  it  had  nearly  reached  Paris. 
During  the  stay  of  our  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion on  the  continent,  Sir  George  re- 
mained with  them,  enjoying  the  local 
rank  of  a  Lieutenant-General.  While  in 
Paris  be  received  seven  orders  of  knight- 
hood, besides  those  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  own  Sovereign,  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  esteem  in  which  his  character 
and  services  were  held  by  continental 
monarchs.  On  the  return  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  be  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Edinburgh  Castle,  but  he  held 
that  office  for  only  a  year,  exchanging  it 
on  the  18th  Aug.  1819  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Royal  Military  College. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1820,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.C.L. ;  and  in  January,  1824, 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

His  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  42d  Foot  took  place  in  Sept.  1833, 
and,  on  the  6th  of  March  following,  he 
became  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Perth ;  but  at  this  time  his  attendance  in 
Parliament  was  much  interrupted  by 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  filled  the  office  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces.  At  the  general 
election  in  1826  he  was  again  returned 
for  his  native  county. 

In  1828  be  gave  up  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Ireland  to  take  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — an 
office  far  beyond  the  parliamentary  repu- 
tation which,  up  to  that  time  at  least,  he 
had  acquired ;  but  thenceforward  he  rose 
rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  very  few  military  men  ever 
approached  to  the  excellence  which  he 
attained  as  a  public  speaker. 

While  Sir  George  Murray  was  at  the 
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Colonial-office  our  possessions  abroad 
were  not  seriously  embarrassed  by  any  of 
those  difficulties  which  usually  afflict  the 
Minister  who  happens  to  preside  at  the 
colonial  department;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  had  delicate  duties  to 
perform,  and  were  surrounded  with 
various  and  formidable  difficulties.  In 
uniting  with  his  colleagues  to  meet  and 
overcome  these  difficulties,  Sir  G.  Murray 
bore  his  part  most  efficiently.  In  sup- 
porting the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
and  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
liberal  Government  in  1830  and  1831,  be 
was  singularly  successful.  But  it  was 
not  alone  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  "  re- 
gistration courts,"  that  Sir  George  Murray 
fought  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
"  battle  of  the  constitution."  He  fought 
it  as  vigorously  on  the  hustings  and  in 
tbe  polling-  booths.  He  was  re-elected 
for  his  native  county  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1830,  and  again  in  the  following 
year.  In  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill 
became  law,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
Lord  Ormelie,  now  Marquess  of  Brea- 
dalbane,  stood  for  Perthshire  upon  liberal 
principles  and  proved  successful.  On 
the  accession  of  Lord  Ormelie  to  the 
peerage  in  1834,  a  vacancy  again  occurred 
in  the  representation  of  Perthshire,  and  a 
contest  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Graham, 
the  Whig  candidate,  was  defeated,  and 
Sir  G.  Murray  again  sat  for  that  county. 
In  Sir  R.  Peel's  Administration  of  1&14-5, 
he  filled  the  office  of  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  ;  but  was  thrown  out  of 
the  representation  of  Perthshire  by  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,  who  defeated  him- by  a  ma- 
jority of  82.  At  tbe  general  election  of 
1837,  Sir  George  stood  for  Westminster. 
On  that  occasion  he  polled  2,620  votes, 
but  Mr.  Leader  and  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
united  their  strength,  and  defeated  him. 
At  this  period  of  bis  life  he  might  easily 
have  got  in  for  a  small  borough,  but  it 
was  thought  by  the  political  party  to 
which  he  belonged  that  the  contest  for 
Westminster  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  unskilful  hands,  and  during  the  bustle 
of  a  general  election  he  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  his  election  for  any  other 
place.  In  less  than  two  years  from  that 
time,  however,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
representation  of  Manchester,  on  Mr. 
Poulett  Thomson  being  appointed  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada;  Sir  George 
Murray  and  Mr.  Greg  were  the  candi- 
dates, but  the  decision  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Greg,  by  a  majority  of  265.  When 
the  Whigs  resigned  in  1841,  Sir  George 
Murray  again  received  the  appointment 
of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
again  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Manchester.  His  friends, 
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however,  most  have  felt  that  they  were 
requiring  him  to  undertake  a  forlorn  hope. 
He  had  few  of  what  are  called  popular 
qualities,  and,  instead  of  wishing  for  a 
partisan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  people 
of  Manchester  desired  to  possess  a  repre- 
sentative who  should  prove  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Tory  leader.  Although  he 
failed  to  get  into  Parliament,  he  still 
remained  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  George  was  made  Colonel  of  the 
42d  foot,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Uopetown,  in  September,  1823,  and  con- 
tinned  at  the  head  of  that  regiment  until 
the  death  of  Lord  Lynedoch,  in  1843, 
when  he  succeeded  that  venerable  Gene- 
ral as  Colonel  of  the  1st  (the  Royal)  regi- 
ment of  Foot.  By  virtue  of  the  office  of 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  he  for 
many  years  held  the  Colonelcies  in  Chief 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  Lieut-General  May  27,  1825,  and  that 
of  General  Nov.  23,  1841. 

The  last  occasion  upon  which  Sir  George 
Murray  came  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic was  in  a  literary  capacity,  namely,  as 
editor  of  five  volumes  of  44  Marlborough's 
Dispatches," — a  work  which  tended  much 
to  raise  our  estimate  of  that  celebrated 
commander's  character,  without  materially 
adding  to  the  reputation  of  Sir  George 
Murray.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  literary 
man  that  the  name  of  Sir  George  Murray 
will  descend  to  posterity.  As  a  success- 
ful soldier,  an  able  minister,  a  skilful  and 
fluent  debater,  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. His  personal  appearance,  when  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  was  distinguished 
by  that  bearing  in  character  which  be- 
speaks the  soldier  as  well  as  the  gentle* 
man.  He  was  above  the  middle  height, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of 
his  active  life,  looked  much  younger  than 
he  really  was.  Lengthened  illness,  how- 
ever, wrought  a  remarkable  change.  His 
hitherto  noble  form  was  fearfully  ema- 
ciated, and  it  for  some  time  past  became 
painfully  evident  to  his  friends  that  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him. 

More  than  three  attacks  of  the  disorder 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  yielded  to 
medical  treatment,  and  during  the  lost 
twelve  months,  although  he  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  Ordnance-office,  he  very 
efficiently,  up  to  the  retirement  of  Sir  R. 
Peel,  discharged  the  duties  of  Master-Ge- 
neral, assisted  by  his  private  secretary  Sir 
Frederick  Trench,  and  his  aide-de-camp 
Capt.  Boyce  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  who 
is  married  to  Sir  George's  only  child. 

In  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  in  1826,  he 
espoused  the  Lady  Louisa  Erskine,  sister 
of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and  widow 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  James  Erskine,  Bart. 


who  died  in  1825.  Lady  Louisa  had  then 
attained  the  mature  age  of  48.  Sir  George 
became  a  widower  on  the  23rd  Jan.  1842, 
having  had  issue  one  daughter,  above 
mentioned. 

On  the  5th  Aug.  the  body  of  Sir  George 
Murray  was  interred,  by  the  side  of  his 
deceased  lady,  in  the  Kensall-green  Ceme- 
tery. In  the  first  carriage  were  Captain 
Boyce  (chief  mourner),  son-in-law  to  the 
deceased;  J.  Bonuor,  esq.  the  Rev.  Arthur 
I  sham,  and  Garthshore  Murray,  esq.  re- 
latives. In  the  second  were  Sir  W.  Hylton 
Joliffe,  M.P.  —  Boyce,  esq.,  Lieut. -Gene- 
ral Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.  G.W.Hope, 
Esq.  M.P.  In  the  third,  Major-Gen.  Sir 
Frederick  Trench,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple  Ross,  K.C.B.  Deputy  Adju- 
tant-general to  the  Artillery,  —  Maudes- 
ley,  esq.  R.  Elliot,  esq.  The  carriages 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  followed.  In 
the  ground  were  assembled  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey 
(accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Ma- 
jor Paget,  who  had  been  also  on  the  stall 
of  the  deceased) ;  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Lieut- 
General  Lord  FiUroy  Somerset,  military 
secretary  to  the  Commander  in  Chief; 
Lieut-General  Sir  John  Macdonald,  ad- 
jutant general  to  the  army  ;  General  Sir 
Willoughby  Gordon, Bart., Quartermaster- 
general  to  the  army ;  Captain  Sir  Charles 
Des  Voeux,  Bart.  &c. 


Sir  Charles  Wkthkrell. 

Aug.  17.  At  Preston  Hall,  Kent,  the 
seat  of  Charles  Milner,  esq.  aged  76,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  Knt  formerly  Attorney 
General  to  King  George  the  Fourth. 

Sir  Charles  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Nathan  Wetherell,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Hereford,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  Master  of  University  college,  Ox- 
ford, a  man  who  died  worth  100,000/., 
accumulated  during  his  tenure  of  office. 
This  turn  of  mind  was  inherited  by  his 
distinguished  son,  whose  character,  like 
that  of  his  father,  presents  the  rare  union 
of  a  learned  and  a  worldly  spirit.  It  does 
not  often  happen  that  the  sons  of  men 
engaged  in  the  business  of  education  at- 
tain eminence  cither  in  literature  or  the 
liberal  professions,  and  still  more  unusual 
is  it  to  find  persons  of  good  fortune  pur- 
suing the  legal  profession  with  assiduity 
and  success  ;  yet  the  subject  of  this  notice 
inherited  much  property,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  tutor.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
was  destined  for  a  learned  profession. 
When  only  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  as  a 
commoner  of  University  college,  Jan.  14, 
1786;  and  in  that  year  or  the  next  he 
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college,  on  the  nomination  of  Bishop 
Home,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his 
father.  He  proceeded  B.A.  June  2, 1790, 
and  soon  after  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  fellowship  of  Merton  college, 
but  without  success.  He  proceeded  M.A. 
July  9,  1793.  In  1790,  being  then  in  the 
21st  year  of  his  age,  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  by  that 
society  he  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1794. 

At  the  outset  of  his  professional  career 
he  committed  the  great  mistake  of  pre- 
renting  himself  for  practice  at  the  com- 
mon-law bar.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
that  branch  of  the  profession  called  "plead- 
ing ;"  on  the  contrary,  he  is  understood 
to  have  conquered  its  principal  difficulties. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  were  very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  "  utter  bar"  better  versed 
than  he  was  in  the  doctrines  of  our  un- 
written laws  ;  he  was  not  deficient  in  elo- 
quence or  energy,  and  as  a  dialectician  he 
had  few  rivals  ;  but  practical  lawyers  well 
knew  he  had  no  chance  of  being  popular 
at  nisi  priu$.  His  estimate  of  individual 
character  might  be  sound,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  rapid ;  he  would  therefore  have 
become  acquainted  with  his  jury  and  bis 
witnesses  when  it  was  too  late.  His  strong 
passions  and  ardent  imagination  led  him 
greatly  to  exaggerate  his  client's  claims, 
and  overlook  the  weaknesses  and  imper- 
fections of  his  case.  Then  his  discretion 
was  not  unimpeacliable,  his  eloquence  often 
prolix,  bis  style  a  "  leash  of  languages  ;" 
his  reasoning,  though  vigorous  and  some- 
times profound,  was  too  scholastic  and 
metaphysical  to  suit  the  twelve  good  men 
who  usually  occupy  a  jury-box.  But 
Lord  Eldon  thought  never  the  worse  of 
an  advocate  for  being  over-learned  or  use- 
lessly elaborate.  He  wished  well  to  the 
son  of  his  old  friend,  the  Master  of  Uni- 
versity, of  which  college  he  and  his  bro- 
ther had  been  fellows;  he  relished  the 
ancient  traditional  jokes  of  his  alma  ma- 
ter, reproduced  in  the  quaint  and  fanciful 
guise  with  which  Mr.  Wetherell  invested 
them.  No  refinement  of  ingenuity  wan 
in  those  days  unsuited  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  no  variety  of  human  learning 
beyond  its  range,  no  amount  of  human 
oratory  could  exhaust  the  patience  or  dis- 
turb the  temper  of  that  tribunal.  It  was 
in  the  year  1801  that  Lord  Eldon  first  re- 
ceived the  great  seal,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards  Mr.  Wetherell  applied 
himself  with  great  energy  and  proportion- 
ate success  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of 
the  legal  profession  which  is  known  by 
the  "  courtesy  title'*  of  equity.  Fortunate 
was  it  for  him  that  he  gradually  became  a 
stranger  in  the  courts  of  King's  Bench 
mul  Common  Pleas :  the  solicitors  in 


Chancery  knew  that  he  had  the  ear  of  the 
Court,  and  his  business  continued  to  im- 
prove steadily,  until  in  1816  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  King's  Counsel  with  a  patent  of 
precedence.  But  be  had  then  been  at  the 
bar  two-and-twenty  years  ;  and  be  thought 
himself  much  better  entitled  to  be  one  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  than  either 
Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  or  Sir  William  Gar- 
row,  who  at  that  time  respectively  held 
the  offices  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral. Although  be  received  every  possible 
encouragement  from  Lord  Eldon  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  yet  as  regarded  the 
matter  of  legal  patronage  he  seemed  al- 
ways to  consider  himself  grievously  neg- 
lected, and  apparently  in  a  fit  of  despe- 
ration he  resolved  to  seize  one  great  occa- 
sion of  proving  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  world  that  his  intellectual  stature 
towered  far  above  that  of  him  who  then 
held  the  position  of  chief  advocate  to  the 
King. 

In  the  year  1817,  Watson,  Preston, 
Thistle  wood,  and  others,  were  indicted  for 
the  Spa-fields  riots,  which  took  place  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year.  Mr. 
Wetherell  undertook  the  defence  of  Wat- 
son ;  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley,  now  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  appeared  for  This  tie  wood  ; 
and  Mr.  Holt,  afterwards  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  two  of  the 
other  prisoners.  In  the  defence  of  theae 
men  Mr.  Wetherell  was,  therefore,  the 
leading  counsel;  and  very  elaborate  ex- 
cuses have  been  put  forth  to  palliate  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  a  strong  Tory 
becoming  the  advocate  of  Radicals— that 
he,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  friend,  should 
fiercely  assail  the  Government,  seemed  to 
some  men  an  offence  that  required  an 
ample  apology.  Hut  the  public  ought  to 
have  known  that  every  Englishman  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  the  services  of  any 
practising  barrister  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Wetherell  was 
no  reluctant  advocate.  This  short  excur- 
sion of  bis  into  a  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction was  perfectly  voluntary,  and  in 
taking  that  step  he  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  mixed  motives.  He  regarded 
with  feelings  of  generous  indignation  the 
system  of  etpionnage  by  which  that  memo- 
rable prosecution  was  supported.  He  re- 
solved to  eclipse  the  Crown  lawyers,  to 
battle  the  Home  Secretary,  to  resist  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  to  rebuke  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
bench  throughout  the  whole  trial.  Theae 
objects  be  accomplished  ;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  then  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  the  Administration,  and  he  was  still 
obliged  to  pursue  the  routine  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours  without  being  able  to 
alarm  or  to  conciliate  the  Government  of 
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the  day.  The  Inn  of  Court,  however,  to 
which  he  belonged  bad  previously  con- 
ferred on  him  the  only  dignity  it  possessed 
the  power  of  bestowing,  that  of  a  Bencher, 
to  which  rank  he  was  raised  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1816,  and  he  filled  the  office  of 
Treasurer  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  the 
year  1825. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  Go- 
vernment continued  to  withhold  its  patron- 
age from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wetberell ; 
his  professional  fame  was  not  dependent 
on  Court  favour.  In  suits  affecting  cor- 
poration rights  ;  in  weighty  causes  which 
demanded  varied  knowledge,  black-letter 
reading,  or  much  grasp  of  intellect,  he  was 
most  frequently  retained  ;  and  not  only 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  business 
of  Parliamentary  committees,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  House  of  Lords  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  qualifications  which 
gave  him  an  elevated  rank  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  Still  he  was  unpromoted 
and  even  unplaced.  He  wanted  to  be  the 
King's  Attorney-General,  and  finally  the 
Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Conscience ;  yet 
he  was  four-and-twenty  years  at  the  bar 
before  he  adopted  the  usual  method  of 
accomplishing  those  objects.  For  the 
first  time  he  obtained  in  1818  a  seat  in 
parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Shaftesbury  :  but  he  never  acquired  any 
very  great  influence  with  the  house.  The 
Liberals  sneered  at  bis  extreme  Toryism ; 
neither  was  his  political  creed  very  palatable 
to  his  own  party,  whose  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment were  gradually  giving  way  under  the 
enlarged  views  and  bold  leadership  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Mr.  Wetberell  was,  therefore, 
treated  by  both  sides  of  the  House  as  a 
whimsical  pedant  rather  than  a  formidable 
debater ;  his  slovenly  attire,  uncouth  ges- 
tures, patch-work  phraseology,  fanciful 
illustrations,  odd  theories,  recondite  allu- 
sions, and  old-fashioned  jokes,  tempted 
men  to  call  him  a  buffoon  when  they  ought 
to  have  admired  his  ingenuity,  reverenced 
his  learning,  and  honoured  his  consistency. 
During  the  first  Parliament  of  the  reign 
of  George  IV.,  namely,  from  1820  to  1826, 
Sir  Charles  WethereU  represented  the  city 
of  Oxford;  subsequently  he  sat  for  Plymp- 
ton  until  1830,  when  he  was  elected  for 
Boroughbridge,  which  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act.  Upon  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  great  event  he  ceased  to  be  a 
legislator.  Boroughbridge  is  a  small  town 
in  Yorkshire,  which  contained  about  70 
or  80  voters,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. 

One  of  the  principal  employments  of 
Sir  C  WethereU  as  a  debater  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  defence  of  Lord 
Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  against 
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the  attacks  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  John  Wil- 
liams. On  this  subject  be  was  at  all  times 
a  vehement  speaker,  and  also  on  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, in  the  Church,  in  universities,  or 
in  municipal  corporations.  He  was  an 
active  opponent  of  University  college  in 
Gower-street,  and  was  no  friend  to  the 
establishment  of  any  university  in  London ; 
amongst  other  grounds,  upon  this,  that 
such  an  institution  might  advance  the 
Scotish  system  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try, to  which  his  antipathy  was  excessive. 

The  natural  and  just  ambition  enter- 
tained by  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to 
become  a  law-officer  of  the  Crown  was 
gratified  on  the  31st  Jan.  1824,  when  be 
received  the  appointment  of  Solicitor- 
General,  together  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  less  than  three  years 
from  that  time  Sir  John  Copley,  who  had 
been  Attorney- General,  became  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir  Charles  WethereU 
succeeded  him  as  first  law-officer  of  the 
Crown.  This  event  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  but  on  that  occasion  his 
continuance  in  office  did  not  last  longer 
than  the  30th  of  April  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Liverpool 
ceased  to  be  prime  minister,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Canning.  When  that 
celebrated  man  was  authorised  by  George 
IV.  to  form  a  Ministry,  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  those  who  had  served  under  Lord 
Liverpool  threw  up  office,  and  amongst 
that  number  was  Sir  Charles  Wetberell. 
Kven  if  these  resignations  had  been  limited 
to  Lord  Eldon,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  Sir  Charles  would  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in- 
tense devotion  to  all  existing  institutions 
being  the  leading  principle  of  their  politi- 
cal creed  ;  and,  the  minds  of  both  being 
filled  with  the  strongest  apprehension  that 
Mr.  Canning  intended  to  introduce  the 
measure  called  "  Catholic  Emancipation." 
they  would  most  probably  have  acted  in 
concert,  even  though  unsupported  by  the 
example  of  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

His  refusal  to  serve  under  Mr.  Canning 
was  an  extraordinary  sacrifice  to  the  claims 
of  party  ;  for,  had  he  not  declared  war 
against  the  new  Government,  he  would 
have  been  Vice-Chanoellor  of  England. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  just  resigned  the 
Rolls  for  the  Woolsack  ;  Sir  John  Leach 
succeeded  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and  Sir  Lan- 
celot Shadwell  received  an  appointment 
which  would  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  subject  of  this  notice  if  his  political 
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A  few  months,  however,  sufficed  to  bring 
the  Tories  again  into  power,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  for  the  second  time,  became 
Attorney -General  in  Jan.  1828.  His  re- 
turn to  office  has  been  imputed  to  the 
direct  interference  of  Lord  Eldon,  but 
Sir  Charles  had  strong  claims  of  his  own  ; 
and  he  had  powerful  allies  in  his  old  col- 
league Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  in  his  fast 
friend  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards 
King  of  Hanover,  who  once  drank  his 
health  as  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  second  Attorney-General- 
ship of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  ended,  after 
a  duration  of  fifteen  months,  in  May.  At 
that  juncture  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  pre- 
vailed on  his  parliamentary  adherents  and 
his  royal  master  to  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  the  penal  laws  which  affected 
the  Roman  Catholics  must  be  repealed ; 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  however,  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule — he  was 
immovable ;  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  "  the  scarlet  individual  whose  seat  is 
on  the  seven  hills  and,  having  declined 
to  assist  in  preparing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  be  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
never  again  held  any  ministerial  office.  In 
the  course  of  the  tedious  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  no  one  spoke  more  than  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell;  often,  indeed,  to  no 
good  purpose,  but  as  often  to  such  pur- 
pose as  to  force  applause  from  his  oppo- 
nents, and,  on  some  occasions,  even  to 
induce  ministers  to  adopt  his  suggestions. 
His  jokes  were  sometimes  in  bad  taste, 
his  sarcasm  was  too  keen,  his  speeches 
were  too  long  and  too  many,  but  his  vote 
told  only  as  one  vote.  He  delayed  the 
measure,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  ob- 
jections did  not  injure,  but  rather  in- 
creased, its  efficacy  ;  for  where  they  were 
fa]*e  his  objections  were  disproved  ;  where 
well  grounded  they  were  met  by  a  new 
clause  to  modify  the  objectionable  part. 
Although  the  course  which  he  took  ex- 
posed him  to  tba  effects  of  extreme  un- 
popularity, yet  every  one  admired  the 
learning,  talent,  enthusiasm,  and  even  good 
humour  and  drollery,  with  which  he  took 
his  part  in  the  debates.  Amongst  his 
various  sallies  which  excited  the  risibility 
of  the  most  adverse  audience,  was  his 
saying  in  the  course  of  a  very  amusing 
speech,  that  the  Whig  recipe  for  purifying 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  called 
"  Russell's  purge/'  (in  allusion  to  the 
memorable  prototype  of  Colonel  Pride  in 
1648).  It  was  quite  true  that  the  collect- 
ive wisdom  of  the  nation  often  laughed  with 
Sir  Charles,  but  they  sometimes  laughed 
at  htm  ;  his  manner  was  odd  and  whimsi- 
cal, and  his  "  words  of  learned  length  and 


thundering  sound"  conveyed  sentiments 
which  the  young  reformers  of  the  age  were 
disposed  to  regard  as  antiquated  and  ab- 
surd. To  the  latest  moment,  however, 
his  indomitable  zeal  knew  no  abatement. 
Even  at  the  close  of  the  final  observations 
which  he  addressed  to  the  old  parliament, 
his  inexhaustible  humour  did  not  desert 
him,  and  he  sat  down  exclaiming,  *'  This 
is  the  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of 
the  member  for  Borooghbridgc."  He 
lived  to  witness  four  general  elections, 
but  never  entered  the  reformed  House 
of  Commons.  It  has,  however,  been  un- 
truly asserted  that  he  manifested  no  am- 
bition so  to  do  ;  for  in  1832  he  stood  again 
as  a  candidate  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, but  retired  after  the  first  day's  poll. 
He  obtained  523  votes. 

H  e  had  long  held  a  j  udicial  office,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  by  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration— that  of  Recorder  of  Bristol.  His 
able,  strenuous,  and  persevering  opposi- 
tion to  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
especially  to  the  great  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  had  rendered  him  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  and  when  the  period  ap- 
proached for  holding  the  October  Sessions 
of  1831  in  Bristol  it  was  intimated  to 
Sir  Charles  that  if  he  then  visited  that 
city  in  the  usual  manner  his  presence 
might  be  the  signal  for  a  very  strong  ex- 
pression of  popular  feeling,  if  not  for 
actual  disturbance  and  riot.  Unwilling 
to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,  but  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to 
take  any  step  likely  to  interrupt  the  peace 
of  a  community  with  which  he  was  so 
closely  connected,  he  consulted  Lord 
Melbourne,  then  Home  Secretary.  With 
the  full  sanction  of  that  Minister,  and 
after  much  deliberation,  be  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Bristol,  and  the  sessions  were 
opened  with  the  usual  procession  and 
other  formalities  according  to  immemorial 
usage.  When  Sir  Charles  entered  the 
city  his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  an 
infuriated  multitude.  He,  and  the  other 
corporate  authorities,  were  hooted,  were 
pelted  with  stones  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  they  were  protected 
from  the  murderous  rage  of  their  assail- 
ants, who  pursued  them  first  to  the  court, 
in  which  the  sessions  were  to  be  opened, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Mansion- bouse. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  day  and 
night,  riots  ensued,  of  a  character  unpa- 
ralleled since  those  of  which  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  the  leader.  Without  renew- 
ing any  controversy  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  mayor,  or  that  of  the  military 
force,  it  may  be  shortly  stated  that  Sir 
Charles  with  some  hazard  and  difficulty 
escaped  from  those  self-styled  patriots 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  slay  their 
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Recorder  because  be  happened  to  be  a 
Tory.  The  defence  of  Sir  Charles  We- 
therell  before  Parliament  and  the  nation 
was  that  his  conduct  not  only  accorded 
with  ancient  usage,  but  that  it  had  pre- 
viously received  the  sanction  of  the  Ex. 
eeutive  Government.  He  continued  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  this  office  until  his  death. 

In  1830  he  was  appointed  counsel  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  on  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bosanquet's  becoming  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  He  was  created  an  ho- 
norary D.C.L.  at  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  1831,  and  only  a  few 
months  since  his  Grace  nominated  him 
Deputy  Steward  of  the  university ;  but, 
having  never  visited  Oxford  during  term 
since  his  appointment,  he  had  not  taken 
the  oaths  nor  been  admitted. 

It  was  not  until  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and 
ascended  to  the  highest  station  at  the  bar, 
that  he  contracted  matrimony.  On  the 
28th  Dec.  182H,  at  Studlcy  Priory,  Ox- 
fordshire, he  espoused  his  cousin,  Jane- 
Sarah- Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of 
Sir  Alexander  Croke ;  but  her  ladyship 
died  without  surviving  issue  on  the  2 1st  of 
April,  1831.  Sir  Charles  then  remained 
a  widower  for  seven  years  ;  and  at  length, 
when  he  wanted  only  one  year  of  being 
"  three  score  and  ten,"  on  the  27th  Nov. 
1838,  he  married  Harriet- Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Warne- 
ford,  of  Waraeford-place,  in  Wiltshire. 
Of  that  marriage  there  was  no  issue  ;  and 
the  second  Lady  Wetherell  survives  her 
husband. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  accident  which  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  August.  He  had  been  to 
Smarden  to  view  an  estate  he  had  thought 
of  purchasing,  and  slept  at  the  Star  Inn, 
Maidstone,  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the 
9th.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
10th,  he  ordered  an  open  fly  to  proceed 
to  Rochester.  He  got  outside  on  reach- 
ing Rocky  Hill,  and  on  approaching  the 
back  entrance  to  Mr.  Milner's,  Preston 
Hall,  the  mare  got  her  tail  over  the  reins, 
and  on  the  driver  loosening  them  to  dis- 
entangle them  naturally  slightly  increased 
her  pace.  This  apparently  frightened  Sir 
Charles,  who  caught  hold  of  the  off  rein, 
and  immediately  the  horse  started,  drew 
the  carriage  over  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
overturned  it.  Sir  Charles  fell  on  the  side 
of  his  head ;  he  partly  recovered  sensi- 
bility on  the  fourth  day,  but  subsequently 
relapsed,  and  died  on  Monday  the  17th. 
A  coroner's  jury  returned  their  verdict, 
"  Death  from  concussion  of  the  brain." 
He  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Nathan  Wetherell,  bar- 
rister,  Mr.  Peach  (his  clerk),  &c. 


On  the  25th  Aug.  the  body  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  was  deposited  in  the 
vault  of  the  Inner  Temple  church  appro- 
priated for  the  interment  of  the  benchers 
of  that  society,  of  which  Sir  Charles  was 
the  senior  member.  The  relatives  who 
attended  his  remains  to  the  grave  were, 
his  brothers,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wetherell 
and  Archdeacon  Wetherell ;  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Mr.  Richard  Spooner,  M.P.  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Rowden ;  and  his 
nephews,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lane  Freer, 
and  Mr.  Nathan  Wetherell ;  and  also  Mr. 
Beach,  his  clerk,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  him  from  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  In 
consequence  of  a  great  number  of  bench- 
ers being  absent  from  town,  the  Solicitor- 
General  and  Mr.  W.  Lec  were  the  only 
benchers  present.  Searches  for  a  will 
have  been  made  without  success  at  the 
residences  of  the  deceased,  in  Berkeley - 
square,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  Old  House,  Sussex.  The  personal 
funded  property  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  200,000/.  principally  invested  in  Vene- 
zuelan, Chili,  and  other  foreign  stock,  and, 
there  being  no  surviving  children,  one- 
half  of  the  amount  will  be  Lady  Wetherell's 
share.  The  remainder  will  be  equally 
divided  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  deceased.  The  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty is  valuable,  and  goes  to  the  heir-at- 
law.  For  many  years  Sir  Charles  took  a 
warm  interest  in  agricultural  matters,  but 
on  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Law  Repeal 
Bill  he  expressed  considerable  fear  as  to 
its  probable  effects  on  the  landed  interests, 
and  determined  on  selling  the  farms  which 
he  possessed  ;  but  his  fears  after  a  shorP 
time  subsided,  and  he  resolved  not  only 
on  maintaining  them,  but  on  purchasing 
others,  and  it  was  while  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing out  such  intention  that  he  met  with 
the  accident  which  in  such  a  short  time 
afterwards  terminated  so  fatally. 

A  statue  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  by 
Mr.  Tyley,  was  erected,  in  1839,  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Milson,  builder,  near 
Meridian-place,  Clifton. 


Sir  Percival  Hart  Dyke,  Bart. 

Aug.  4.  At  his  seat,  Lullingstone  Castle, 
Kent,  in  his  80th  year,  Sir  Percival  Hart 
Dyke,  the  fifth  Bart,  of  Horeham,  co. 
Sussex  (1676-7). 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John- 
Dixon  Dyke  the  third  Baronet,  by  Phila- 
delphia-Payne, dau.  of  George  Home, 
of  East  Grinstead,  esq.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Sir  John  Dyke,  Nov.  22,  1831. 

Sir  P.  H.  Dyke  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Robert  Jenner,  of  Chislehurst,  esq.  and 
had  issue  ten  sons  and  five  daughters: 
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1.  Sir  Pcrcival-Hart  Dyke,  who  has  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  baronetcy  ;  2.  Anne-Jenncr  ; 
3.  the  Rev.  Thomas-Hart  Dyke,  Rector 
of  Long  Newton,  co.  Durham,  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Fairfax,  of  Newton  Kymc,  co.  York,  esq. 
and  has  issue ;  4.  John-Dixon  Dyke, 
esq.  of  Milstead-house,  Kent,  who  is 
married  and  has  issue  ;  5.  Francis- Hart ; 
6.  George-Hart ;  7.  Peche-Hart,  Lieut. 
R.N.  (1831);  8.  Harriet-Jenner ;  9. 
William-Hart,  who  died  in  the  East 
Indies;  10.  Octavius-Hart,  Lieut.  R.N. 
(1836);  11.  Georgians-Frances,  married 
in  1842  to  William  Fox,  esq.  of  Chester- 
terrace,  Regent's  Park ;  12.  Augustus- 
Hart  ;  13.  Laura;  14.  Philadelphia;  15. 
Decimus-Townshend. 

The  present  Baronet  married  in  1835 
the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Wells, 
esq.  of  Bickley,  Kent,  and  has  issue. 

Likutenant-General  Wulff. 
Aug.  16.  At  the  Gun  Wharf,  Chat- 
ham, aged  83,  Lieut.-General  George 
Wulff,  late  Colonel  of  the  8th  battalion  of 
Royal  Artillery,  and  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, as  of  course,  to  the  command  of 
the  horse  brigade,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Bloomficld,  whom  he  survived  for  only 
two  days.  His  commissions  in  the  corps 
were  thus  dated: — Second  Lieutenant, 
July,  1799;  First,  Feb.  1782;  Captain, 
Sept.  1793;  brevet  Major,  April,  1802; 
regimental  Major,  July,  1804  ;  regimental 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Jan.  1805 ;  brevet 
Colonel,  June,  1813 ;  regimental  Colonel, 
Dec  1814  ;  Colonel  Commandant,  April, 
1827;  Major- Gen  cm!.  Aug.  1819;  and 
Lieutenant- General,  Jan.  1H37.  He  served 
at  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  Minorca, 
in  1791-2;  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1796; 
and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Quebec, 
where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  when  he  embarked  to 
join  his  company  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
volunteered  his  services  with  the  expedition 
to  the  Helder,  in  1799,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  and  served  with  that  army 
until  it  returned  to  England.  His  body 
was  interred  in  tne  family  vault  at  tioo, 
near  Chatham.  The  pall  was  supported 
by  the  following  officers : — Colonel  Tho- 
me We  are,  K.H.,  commandant  of  the 
provisional  battalion  ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir 
Frederick  Smith,  K.H.,  R.  Eng. ;  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Thomas  Edwin  Kelly,  P.B. ;  Major 
Jas.  R.  Lynn, R. E. ;  Capt.  M'Kerlie, R.E. ; 
and  Capt.  Theophilus  G.  Webb,  R.E. 

LlKTTT.-CoL.  ROBT.  WlN'tHEBTER,  K.H. 

July  23.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.. Colonel 
Robert  Winchester,  K.  11.,  late  of  the  92d 
Highlanders. 

Colonel  Winchester  entered  the  army 


at  an  early  period  of  life,  having  been 
appointed  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  92d 
Regiment  on  the  18th  of  September,  1805, 
in  which  gallant  corps  he  continued  to 
serve  with  much  distinction  during  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years.  His  other 
commissions  were  dated  —  Lieutenant, 
Feb.  1808;  Captain,  July,  1815;  Major, 
August,  1825  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
June  28,  1838.  He  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  that 
to  Walcheren  in  1809.  He  served  in  the 
Peninsula  from  October,  1810,  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  including  the  Hues  at  Torres 
Vedras,  action  of  Arroyo  de  Molino,  taking 
of  Almarez,  defence  of  Alba  de  Tormes, 
battle  of  Vittoria,  affairs  of  Puerto  de 
Maya,  4th  and  8th  of  July,  1813,  battles 
of  the  Pyrenees,  25th,  30th,  and  31st  of 
July,  1813,  affair  of  Roncesvalles,  battle 
of  the  Nivclle,  affair  of  Cambo,  battle  of 
the  Nive,  on  the  9th  and  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  affair  of  Helleto,  action  at 
Garris,  affair  of  Ariverette,  battle  of 
Orthes,  actions  at  Aire  and  Tarbes.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  Pyrenees, 
July  25,  and  severely  at  the  Nive,  13th 
of  December,  1813.  Colonel  Winchester 
also  served  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  and 
was  present  at  Quatre  Bras,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  left  hand,  and  at  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Waterloo,  when  his 
right  arm  was  fractured  by  a  musket-shot. 
He  had  retired  on  full  pay. 

Capt.  Toker,  R.N. 
This  officer  (whose  death  has  been  al- 
ready briefly  noticed  in  p.  217)  commenced 
his  professional  career  in  July  1794,  on 
board  the  Venerable,  74,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Alcmena 
frigate,  which  ship  was  attached  to  the 
expedition  under  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Hugh  C. 
Christian  to  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Toker 
joined  the  Defence,  74,  in  1798,  and  was 
master's  mate  in  her  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  when  his  ship  sustained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  galling  fire  of  the  Peuple 
Souverain  and  Franklin,  French  ships  of 
the  line ;  the  latter  (the  present  Canopus) 
was  comi>elled  to  surrender,  having  lost 
her  main  and  mizen  masts  and  nearly 
half  her  crew.  In  1799  he  was  removed 
to  the  Foudroyant,  and  then  to  the  Van- 
guard, and  was  attached  to  the  brigade  of 
seamen  under  Captain  Hood,  during  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  at  Naples. 
In  Feb.  1801  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  and  appointed  to  the  Prince 
William.  He  successively  served  in  the 
Windsor  Castle,  Fisgard,  Naiad,  and  Leo- 
pard ;  and  in  Sept.  1804,  joined  the 
Colossus,  of  which  be  was  first  Lieutenant 
in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  Colossus 
was  the  sixth  ship  in  the  division  led  by 
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Vice- Adm.  Colling  wood  ;  she  reached  the 
enemy's  line  at  about  1  p.  m.  just  at  the 
time  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Vic- 
tory closed  with  the  Redoubtable.  After 
receiving  a  galling  and  raking  fire  from 
two  or  three  ships,  the  Colossus,  ranging 
past  the  French  Swiftaure,  74,  ran  along- 
side the  Argonaute,  74,  and  having  en- 
gaged her  for  ten  minutes  the  French  ship 
paid  oflf  and  stood  away,  receiving  a  part- 
ing and  raking  broadside  from  bcr  oppo- 
nent. The  Colossus  in  the  meanwhile 
was  warmly  engaged  by  the  French  Swift- 
sure  and  Spanish  Bahama,  HO  ;  about  3 
p.  m.  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the 
Swiftsure  dropping  astern,  became  the 
immediate  object  of  attention,  but  on  the 
main-mast  falling  over  the  side,  the  Spa- 
nish ship  shewed  an  English-jack  to  de- 
note she  bad  surrendered.  The  Swiftsure 
again  endeavoured  to  get  her  broadside  to 
bear  on  the  Colossus,  but  the  latter  wear- 
ing more  quickly,  poured  in  her  starboard 
broadside,  which  brought  down  the  French 
ship's  mizen-mast,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  her  tottering  main-mast  was 
knocked  away  by  the  fire  of  another  an- 
tagonist. Jn  hauling  up  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  two  prizes,  the  wounded  mizen- 
mast  of  the  Colossus  fell  over  the  larboard 
quarter.  Her  loss  amounted  to  40  killed 
and  l(iO  wounded,  Capt.  Morris  severely. 

Lieut.  Toker  for  this  glorious  and  deci- 
sive action  was  made  Commander.  In 
March,  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Zebra,  and  in  Jan.  of  the 
following  year  was  removed  to  command 
the  Cruizer,  in  which  vessel  he  captured, 
on  8th  May  of  that  year,  the  French  cut- 
ter Tilsit,  of  18  guns,  and  130  men,  after 
a  close  action  of  fifteen  minutes.  On  the 
same  day,  with  great  perseverance  and 
activity,  he  succeeded  in  re-capturing  the 
Experiment,  of  700  tons,  off  the  Heel  of 
Dantzic  ;  he  also  took,  on  the  31st  of  the 
same  month,  the  Danish  brigantine  Christ - 
ianburgh,  of  16  guns,  and  120  men,  off 
Bornholm.  The  Cruizer  suffered  severely 
in  gun-boat  engagements,  when  in  charge 
of  convoys  through  the  Cattegat  and 
Great  Belt,  and  at  different  times  assisted 
in  destroying  seven  of  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats. Whilst  this  vessel  was  attacking 
the  fort  of  Eartholm,  Capt.  Toker  had 
a  narrow  escape,  a  shot  from  the  battery 
having  cut  one  of  the  hammocks  in  two, 
and  knocked  his  hat  off  his  head. 

He  was  subsequently  entrusted  with  a 
convoy  of  forty -six  transports  from  Lisbon, 
being  the  last  division  of  the  French  troops 
of  the  Cintra  convention.  In  Dec.  1813, 
Commander  Toker  was  raised  to  post* 
rank,  and  io  March,  1815,  appointed  to 
the  Tartarus.  While  commanding  that 
ship,  be  was  selected  to  quell  the  serious 
12 


disturbances  among  the  seamen  at  Sander- 
land  and  Shields  ;  and  his  judicious  con- 
duct on  that  occasion,  and  the  temper  and 
moderation  he  displayed,  drew  forth  the 
approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent,  which 
was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Barrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

Capt.  Toker  next  commanded  the  Per* 
seus.  In  Feb.  1817,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Tamar,  and  in  that  ship  introduced 
the  use  of  the  "  sliding  dead  lights,"  which 
were  in  consequence  ordered  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  to  be  generally  adopted 
in  all  single-decked  ships. 

C.  P.  Hamlyn,  Esa. 

Lately.  At  Lea  wood,  near  B  rids  to  we, 
Devonshire,  aged  71,  Calmady  Pollexfen 
Hamlyn,  esq.  of  Leawood  and  Paschoe, 
a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

He  was  born  Jan.  18,  1775,  and  was 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  Christopher  Ham- 
lyn, of  Paschoe,  esq.  by  his  first  wife 
Elizabeth-Mary,  daughter  of  Vincent  Cal- 
mady, esq.  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  aud 
heir  of  John  Pollexfen,  esq.  and  coheir 
(with  her  sister,  Pollexfen,  wife  of  Adm. 
Charles  Holmes  Everitt,  who  took  the 
name  of  Calmady.)  to  her  brother  Francis 
Calmady,  esq.  of  Langdon-hall,  co.  Devon. 

Mr.  Hamlyn  was  a  consistent  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Devonshire. 

He  married,  June  27,  1805,  Fanny- 
Bedford,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Cross, 
esq.  of  Duryards,  near  Exeter,  and  had 
issue  one  son,  Shilston  Calmady  Hamlyn, 
esq.  who  married,  in  1841,  Sarah  Carter, 
of  Neston,  co.  Chester;  and  two  daugh- 


John  Cavlkv,  Esa. 
June  Ifi.    Aged  70,  John  Cayley,  esq. 
of  Low  Hall,  Brompton,  co.  York. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cayley,  of  the  same  place,  (descended 
from  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Cay- 
ley the  first  Baronet,)  by  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Cayley  the  fourth 
Baronet,  of  Brompton. 

He  married  in  1798  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sarah  Stillingflcct,  great-grauddaughter 
of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Worcester ; 
and  by  that  lady  he  had  issue  four  daugh- 
ters, who  all  died  unmarried,  and  one  son, 
the  present  Edward  Stillingtleet  Cayley, 
esq.  of  Wydale-house,  near  Scarborough, 
M.P.  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; 
and  who  married  in  1823,  Emma,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Cayley  the  sixth 
and  present  Baronet,  F.R.S.  and  M.P. 
for 


present  Mar 
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Mrs.  Tonna. 
July  12.  At  Ramsgate,  Charlotte  Eli- 
zabeth, wife  of  Lewis  U.J.  Tonna,  esq. 
better  known  under  her  literary  designa- 
tion of  "  Charlotte  Elizabeth." 

This  very  successful  religious  writer  was 
born  at  Norwich  about  the  year  1792,  and 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
Browne,  a  Minor  Canon  of  the  cathedral, 
and  Rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  that  city. 

In  her  "  Personal  Recollections"  she 
has  left  some  interesting  memorials  of  her 
career.  This  work  was  published  six  years 
years  ago,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preventing  any  extended  posthumous 
biography,  which  might  rake  up  doubtful 
and  incorrect  facts  and  opinions,  and  be 
framed  from  materials  which  were  never 
intended  to  see  the  light :  for  she  disap- 
proved of  the  publication  of  private  letters, 
and  thought  that  even  a  diary  was  scarcely 
a  record  from  which  general  conclusions 
could  be  fairly  deduced. 

In  early  youth  Charlotte  Elizabeth  dis- 
ed  a  very  ardent  temperament  and 
y  imagination.  Such  was  her  eager- 
ness for  improvement,  that  when,  before 
she  was  six  years  old,  she  had  accepted 
the  offer  of  an  uncle  to  teach  her  the  French 
language,  she  so  far  strained  her  eyes  in 
the  study,  that  she  was  deprived  of  sight 
for  some  months.  During  this  deprivation, 
she  grew  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  a 
gratification  which  she  was  destined  en- 
tirely soon  to  lose,  by  the  permanent  loss 
of  her  hearing. 

At  seven  years  of  age,  before  it  had 
been  deemed  safe  to  exercise  her  eyes  with 
writing,  she  stealthily  provided  herself 
with  a  patent  copy-book,  by  means  of 
which,  tracing  the  letters  as  they  shone 
through  the  paper,  she  taught  herself  to 
write  with  tolerable  freedom  before  any 
one  knew  that  she  could  join  two  letters. 
"  I  well  remember  (she  says)  my  father  s 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  annoyance, 
when  he  accidentally  took  up  a  letter 
which  I  had  been  writing  to  a  distant  re- 
lation, giving  a  circumstantial  account  of 
some  domestic  calamity  which  had  no  ex- 
istence but  in  my  brain ;  related  with  so 
much  pathos  too,  that  my  tears  had  fallen 
over  tbe  slate  whereon  this  my  first  lite- 
rary attempt  was  very  neatly  traced." 

There  is  much  in  the  narrative  of  her 
early  history  which  reminds  us  of  Miss 
Burney,  afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay. 
"  I  know  that  among  the  diversity  of 
gifts  which  God  bestows  on  his  creatures, 
he  granted  me  a  portion  of  mental  energy, 
a  quickness  of  perception,  a  liveliness  of 
imagination,  an  aptitude  for  expressing 
the  thoughts  that  were  perpetually  re- 
volving in  my  mind,  such  as  to  fit  me  for 
literary  occupation.'*  Again,  on  the  OC- 
Gbxt.  Mag.  Vol.  XXVI. 


casion  of  her  father's  death,  she  remarks, 
"  A  small  annuity  was  all  that  my  mother 
could  depend  on,  and  I  resolved  to  become 
a  novel-writer,  for  which  I  was  just  qua- 
lified, both  by  nature  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  in  which  I  should  probably  have 
succeeded  very  well,  but  it  pleased  God  to 
save  me  from  this  snare." 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  on  a  visit  to 
London,  she  met  with  Capt.  George 
Phelan,  of  H.  M.  60th  regt.  whose  wife 
she  became.  She  spent  with  him  two 
years  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  serving 
with  his  regiment,  and  afterwards  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  had  a  small  and  very  embarrassed 
estate  near  Kilkenny.  In  Ireland,  "  as 
far  as  this  world  was  concerned,  her  lot 
had  no  happiness  mingled  in  it ;"  at  first 
she  was  left  alone  in  the  country  whilst 
her  husband  was  pursuing  his  legal  bu- 
siness in  Dublin  ;  and  subsequently  she 
was  placed  under  the  necessity  of  ceasing 
to  reside  with  him  from  his  violence  of 
conduct,  which,  indeed,  was  but  the  pre- 
liminary symptom  of  insanity. 

During  the  law-suits  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  involved,  her  time  had  been 
chiefly  passed  in  writing  out  documents 
for  the  lawyers.  She  was  already  re- 
garded as  a  literary  recluse,  when,  from  a 
casual  communication  with  a  lady  who  de- 
voted her  time  to  the  distribution  of  tracts 
among  the  poor,  she  was  induced  to  make 
her  first  essay  in  authorship  in  aid  of  the 
objects  of  the  Dublin  Tract  Society. 
After  removing  to  the  town  of  Kilkenny, 
she  finished  "  Osric,  a  missionary  tele/' 
which  formed  a  good  sized  volume,  and 
wrote  several  smaller  tales  for  that  so- 
ciety, which  paid  her  liberally,  and  cheered 
her  on  her  path  with  all  the  warmth  of 
Christian  affection.  '*  My  little  books  and 
tracts  became  popular  because,  after  some 
struggle  against  a  plan  so  humbling  to 
literary  pride,  I  was  able  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  a  wise  Christian  brother, 
and  to  form  a  style  of  such  homely  sim- 
plicity, that  if,  on  reading  a  manuscript  to 
a  child  of  five  years  old,  I  found  there  whs 
a  single  sentence  or  word  above  his  com- 
prehension, it  was  instantly  corrected  to 
suit  that  lowly  standard. " 

Whilst  thus  largely  benefiting  others, 
and  supporting  herself  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions, Mrs.  Phelan  was  not  exempt  from 
continued  persecution.  Claims  which, 
however  unjust,  appear  to  have  had  some 
legal  validity,  were  made  upon  her,  and 
she  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  publish 
her  works  under  her  baptismal  names  of 
"  Charlotte  Elizabeth,"  not  from  any  af- 
fectation of  singularity,  but  simply  to 
enable  her  to  derive  the  benefit  of  her  1U 
tcrary  labours. 
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When  she  had  spent  more  than  five 
years  in  Ireland,  on  the  return  of  her 
only  hrother,  Capt.  John  Browne,  from 
many  years'  service  in  Portugal,  she  took 
up  her  residence  with  him,  first  at  Clifton, 
where  she  had  some  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  and  afterwards  at  Bagshot 
Heath.  During  the  two  years  and  two 
months  that  she  resided  with  her  brother, 
she  wrote  The  Rockite,  The  System, 
Izram,  Consistency,  Perseverance,  Allan 
M'Leod,  Zadoc,  and  upwards  of  thirty 
little  books  and  tracts,  besides  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals.  On  the  death  of  her 
brother  in  18 — ,  she  undertook  the  sole 
charge  of  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  his  two  sons,  for  which  object  she  did 
not  cease  to  labour  until  within  a  few 
years  of  her  death.  "  The  Rockite,"  and 
"  Deny,  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution,"  were 
the  two  works  that  first  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  public  at  large.  They 
were  followed  by  "  Judah's  Lion,7'  "  Helen 
Fleetwood,  a  tale  of  the  Factories,"  and 
others,  all  of  which  have  attained  a  wide 
circulation.  Her  "  Personal  Recollec- 
tions," "  Chapters  on  Flowers, '*  and 
'*  Glimpses  of  the  Past,"  which  have  gone 
through  many  editions,  contain  glimpses  of 
her  own  life  and  of  her  immediate  friends 
and  associates,  and  are  very  delightful 
works.  Her  "  Principalities  and  Powers 
in  Heavenly  Places,"  is  a  work  on  Angelic 
agency  of  high  research,  yet  derived  en- 
tirely from  scripture,  without  note  or 
commentary.  In  the  year  1834  she  com- 
menced 41  The  Christian  Lady's  Maga- 
zine," of  which  she  continued  the  sole 
and  unaided  editor  until  the  very  num- 
ber preceding  her  death,  her  writings 
being  dictated  when  unable  to  hold  the 


pen. 

Her  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the 
support  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
particularly  in  combating  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  She  esteemed  it  a  high  honour 
and  rich  blessing  that  some  of  her  works 
accidentally  attained  a  place  in  the  Papal 
Index  Expurgatorius.  They  had  been 
taken  into  Italy  by  a  lady  and  her  daughter, 
and  translated  by  them  into  Italian.  One 
of  them, "  The  Simple  Flower,"  a  sixpenny 
book,  thus  translated,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  Italian  physician,  a  man  of 
highly  cultivated  mind,  was  the  means  of 
his  conversion  from  nominal  Romanism 
and  actual  infidelity,  though  it  contained 
not  a  word  on  controversy,  nor  any  al- 
lusion to  Popery.  This  event  led  to  the 
increased  circulation  of  the  series  in  the 
country,  until  it  was  denounced  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Siena,  and  all  the  writings 
of  the  author  were  prohibited. 

In  1836  Charlotte  Elizabeth  abridged 
two  moderate  sized  volumes  the 


"  British  Martyrology '»  of  Poxe.  In  1837 
she  revisited  our  "  sister  island,"  and  pub- 
lished  her  reflections  in  a  volum 
"  Letters  from  Ireland." 

More  recently  she  exerted  her 
of  reasoning  against  Puseyism,  in  a  •*  Peep 
into  Number  Ninety." 

In  the  year  1841  she  was  married  to  her 
surviving  widower  Lewis  Hyppolytus  Jo* 
seph  Tonna,  esq.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  United  Service  Institution,  an  alliance 
of  which  it  need  only  be  said  that  it  was 
as  happy  as  her  first  was  the  reverse. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844  a  schirroua 
induration  appeared  under  the  left  axilla, 
which  soon  rapidly  assumed  a  malignant 
form,  and  after  being  an  open  cancer  for 
more  than  eighteen  months,  eventually 
caused  her  death  by  its  attacking  an  artery, 
and  causing  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood. 
An  affecting  narrative  of  her  latter  days, 
written  by  Mr.  Tonna,  has  been  published 
in  the  Christian  Lady's  Magazine  for 
August. 

On  the  general  character  of  Mrs.  Tonna's 
writings  we  may  remark,  that,  while  her 
views  on  doctrinal  points  were  strictly  in 
accordance  with  what  is  called  the  Evan- 

Selical  party,  over  which  numerous  body, 
oth  of  clergy  and  dissenters,  the  influence 
of  her  writings  was  greatly  and  widely  felt, 
her  mind  was  most  wholly  unfettered  from 
human  commentaries  or  systems.  She 
had  deduced  her  own  views  directly  from 
Scripture,  and  she  held  them  wholly  un- 
concerned whether  or  not  they  agre«d  with 
others.  A  striking  instance  of  this  perfect 
independence  of  those  with  whom  she  ge- 
nerally agreed  occurred  in  the  year  1814, 
when,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  her  friends, 
and  unsupported  by  any  other  opinion, 
she  addressed  in  print  a  letter  to  the  lata 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  entitled  "  Israel's 
Ordinances,"  in  which  she  advocates  the 
opinion  that,  while  it  is  imperatively  ne- 
cessary to  salvation  that  the  Jew  should 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
only  Saviour,  yet  that  we  had  no  right  or 
warrant  from  Scripture  precept  or  prac- 
tice for  requiring  him  to  lay  aside  the 
observance  of  those  peculiar  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  distinguish,  even  hi 
their  dispersion,  the  Jewish  people.  This 
new  view  of  the  external  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity was  received  by  the  Jews  with 
much  surprise,  and  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet  led  to  a  close  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  and  other  leading  Jew*. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Logibr. 
July  13.  In  Dublin,  aged  66,  Mr.  John 
Bernard  Logier,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Logierian  system  of  musical  in- 
struction, and  inventor  of  the  keyed  bugle. 
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He  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
,  who,  like  many  of  their 


unfortunate  countrymen,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  religions  persecutions,  to  fly 
their  native  country,  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  Germany.    His  ancestors  settled  in 
Kaisers  Lautcrn,  a  town  in  the  electorate 
palatine,  where  his  grandfather  was  music 
director  and  organist,  and  from  whom 
nis  iainer  rcceivcu  ins  musical  eoucauon. 
The  latter  played,  as  is  customary  in  Ger- 
many, on  several  instruments,  and  was 
esteemed  an   excellent   organist.  The 
violin  was,  however,  bis  principal  instru- 
ment, upon  which  be  was  a  great  per- 
former, insomuch  that  the  direetor  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  in  the  year  1796,  offered 
him  the  situation  of  first  violin  in  his 
chapel,  which  he  accepted.  In  that  town 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born,  in 
the  year  1780.    He  bad  one  Bister,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  an 
excellent  piano-forte  player  for  her  years ; 
and  his  only  brother  became  a  bookseller 
in  Berlin.    Some  time  after  the  death  of 
the  elector,  considerable  retrenchment 
in  the  expence  of  the  court  was  proposed 
by  bis  successor ;  in  this  arrangement  the 
members  of  the  ehapel  had  their  choice, 
either  to  have  their  salaries  reduced,  or  to 
seek  for  situations  elsewhere.    Logier' s 
father  resigned,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Forkel  invited  him  to 
GotHngen,  and  offered  him  the  situation 
of  leader  in  his  concerts,  which  he  accepted, 
and  retained  till  his  death.    At  this  time 
young  Logier  was  in  his  ninth  year,  and 
had  received  from  his  father  the  first 
lessons  on  the  piano-forte,  and  a  few  rules 
on  composition.     His  favourite  instru- 
ment, however,  was  the  flute,  on  which 
he  made  considerable  progress  under  the 
tuition  of  Weidner,  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated flute-player,  who  afterwards  resided 
in  Dublin.    On  this  instrument,  in  his 
tenth  year,  he  performed  with  young 
Weidner  a  double  concerto  iu  public.  'His 
inclination  decidedly  leading  him  to  make 
music  his  profession,  he  now  received 
instructions  from  a  person  named  Queake, 
from    which    he  benefited   but  little. 
Shortly  nfter  this  his  mother  died.  The 
person  appointed  as  his  guardian  would 
not  hear  of  his  becoming  a  professional 
musician,  but  desired  him  to  choose  some 
other  occupation.    Seeing  that  nothing 
could  induce  his  guardian  to  accede  to  his 
wishes  on  this  point,  young  Logier  left 
Gottihgen,  and  took  refuge  with  an  uncle 
in  Marburg.    His  guardian  insisted  on 
his  being  sent  back,  which,  however,  was 
avoided  by  his  hastily  accepting  the  offer 
of  an  English  gentlproan,  to  accompany 
to  England.    Uunng  two  years  ttiib 


gentleman  treated  Logier  as  his  son,  and 
the  only  duty  he  required  from  him  was 
to  play  on  the  flute  and  the  piano-forte, 
on  which  latter  instrument  he  bad  him 
instructed  by  Baron  de  Griffe.  At  this 
time  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn  was  desi- 
rous of  raising  a  band  for  his  regiment, 
then  quartered  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  Logier,  tired  of  the  monotonous  life 
which  he  led,  and  desirous  of  enlarging 
ins  spot. re  oi  anion,  ootaineu,  \Mtn  nnicii 
entreaty,  his  patron's  consent  to  his  be- 
coming one  of  its  members,  and  departed 
with  three  others  for  Ireland.  Here  ho 
met,  in  the  director  of  the  band,  his  own 
countryman,  Willman,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  clarionet  player  of  that  name 
in  London,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
being  then  only  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
From  this  period  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  instructing  and  composing  for  military 
bands ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  giving 
lessons  on  the  piano-forte  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  towns  where  he  oc- 
casionally resided.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  possibility  suggested  itself 
to  him  of  considerably  facilitating  the 
acquirement  of  music,  both  practically  and 
theoretically  ;  and  that  be  formed  the 
basis  of  the  system  which  he  afterwards 
carried  into  effect.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  his  regiment  being  disbanded,  he 
accepted  the  proposal  of  Lord  Altamont, 
(the  late  Marquess  of  Sligo,)  to  become 
organist  of  the  church  at  Westport,  in  the 
county  Mayo.  Here  his  professional  en- 
gagements frequently  interfering  with  his 
duty  as  organist,  he  determined  to  try  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  teach  his  daughter, 
a  child  of  seven  years  old,  sufficiently  to 
undertake  that  duty  in  his  absence.  In 
this,  however,  he  found  a  great  obstacle 
from  her  intractability  of  hand,  which 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  his  exertions ; 
and  being  unavoidably  so  frequently  from 
home,  he  saw  no  probability  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  object,  unless  some  means 
could  be  adopted  which  would  compel 
her,  during  his  absence,  to  retain  a  pro- 
per position.  Execution  on  the  piano- 
forte being  purely  mechanical,  he  con- 
sidered that  mechanical  assistance  might 
be  afforded  to  facilitate  or  remove  those 
difficulties  which  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  every  beginner  on  that  instru- 
ment, and  this  led  him  to  the  invention  of 
the  chiroplast.  He  now  succeeded  rapidly 
in  his  object,  and  in  six  months  bis  daugh- 
ter was  enabled  to  perform  the  duty  of 
organist,  and,  in  a  year  afterwards,  she 
played  a  sonata  in  public,  on  which  occa- 
sion T.  Cooke  (of  Drury-lane  theatre) 
accompanied  her  on  the  violin. 

Having  now  resolved  to  settle  in  Dub- 
lin, and  being  considered  one  of  the  best 
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teachers  of  military  bands,  many  were 
sent  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  their  colonels  to  be  instructed. 
This  employment  was  so  much  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  tuition  of  private  pupils 
on  the  piano-forte  that  be  totally  gave  up 
the  latter.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dub- 
lin, he  was  employed  by  the  corporation 
of  the  city  to  compose  an  ode  in  comme- 
moration of  the  entrance  of  King  George 
the  Third  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  performed  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  corporation,  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  persons.  The 
same  year  he  was  engaged  by  H.  John- 
atone,  as  composer  and  director  of  music 
for  his  theatre  in  Peter-street,  where  he 
remained  until  it*  dissolution. 

Logier  now  determined  no  longer  to 
postpone  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  in- 
troducing his  system  of  musical  education 
to  the  public ;  but,  being  deeply  engaged 
in  mercantile  affairs,  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  dedicate  that  attention  to  it 
which  such  an  undertaking  required,  he 
proposed  to  several  professors  then  in 
Dublin,  that  if  they  would  teach  on  hia 
plan  he  would  communicate  it  to  them 
without  any  remuneration.  This  was  de- 
clined, and  believing  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  professors  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  system,  he  set  seriously 
about  introducing  it  himself.  Everything 
had  already  been  prepared  for  this  event. 
A  patent  for  the  chiroplast  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  having  given  the  year  before 
(1814)  two  courses  oflectures  on  harmony, 
a  certain  degree  of  public  attention  was 
excited  towards  his  object.  He  took  a 
few  young  children,  who  had  never  learned 
before,  and  three  months  afterwards  held 
a  public  examination  of  them  ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  Dublin  immediately  adopted  the 
system,  and  their  academies  being  soon 
filled  with  pupils,  others  followed  their 
example.  In  the  following  year  the  Lo- 
gierian  system  made  its  way  into  England 
and  Scotland.  Professors  from  various  parts 
came  to  Dublin  to  be  initiated  ;  and  acade- 
mies were  soon  established  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Chester,  Glasgow,  Preston, 
&c,  Sec.  Iu  July  1816,  Samuel  Webbe,  of 
London,  paid  Logier  a  visit,  in  order  to 
form  his  own  judgment  of  the  merits  of 
his  plan,  which  he  immediately  adopted, 
and  introduced  into  the  metropolis  of 
England.  Soon  after,  a  pamphlet  deny- 
ing its  value  appeared  anonymously  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  so  industriously  cir- 
culated in  England,  that  Mr.  Logier  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  repair  to  London, 
and  in  person  counteract  its  effects.  Ilis 
first  measure  was  to  invite  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  an  examination  of  the 


pupils  taught  by  Webbe,  as  also  of  three 
others  from  Dublin,  that  they  might  form 
an  impartial  judgment  of  the  nature  of  his 
plan.  This  examination  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  Nov.  1816,  when  he  experi- 
enced very  warm  opposition.  Notwith- 
standing this,  his  system  continued  its 
successful  career.  His  academy  was  re- 
sorted to  by  the  first  nobility,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  upwards  of  eighty  professors 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Among  these  was  Kalkbrenncr,  at  that 
time  member  and  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  This  gentleman  and 
Webbe  united  with  Logier  in  conducting 
his  extensive  academy,  and  the  increase  of 
pupils  soon  obliged  them  to  open  a  second, 
and  many  others  rapidly  followed. 

In  1821  the  Prussian  government  sent 
a  gentleman  from  Berlin  to  London,  to 
ascertain  the  merits  of  the  system,  and  with 
a  view  to  its  introduction  into  the  Prussian 
states.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  same 
year  Logier  received  an  invitation  from 
that  government,  through  his  excellency 
Baron  Altenstein,  minister  for  public  edu- 
cation, to  reside  some  time  in  Berlin,  and 
undertake  in  person  its  promulgation.  He 
was  too  happy  in  such  an  opportunity  of 
disseminating  his  system  in  a  country  so 
justly  celebrated  for  musical  knowledge  to 
hesitate,  though  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  was  atlctided  with  considerable 
difficulty.  On  the  16th  Aug.  1822,  he 
arrived  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  month 
commenced  an  academy.  Five  months 
after,  at  the  desire  of  the  government,  he 
held  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  to 
which  were  officially  invited  several  of  the 
best  musicians  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate the  plan.  The  result  was  that 
Logier  received  a  proposal  from  the  mi- 
nister, by  order  of  the  king,  to  instruct 
twenty  professors,  through  whom  the 
system  was  to  be  disseminated  through 
the  Prussian  dominions.  This  was  ac- 
companied by  a  pecuniary  offer,  and  also 
of  a  handsome  house  and  academy.  Lo- 
gier accepted  the  invitation  to  remain 
three  years,  being  allowed  three  months 
in  each  year  to  devote  to  his  affairs  in 
London.  In  the  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,  published  in  1824,  (from 
which  we  have  derived  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars,) will  be  found  a  list  of  Logier's 
professional  publications ;  and  it  is  there 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Green  of 
Soho-squnre,  who  had  become  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  chiroplast,  that  up  to 
that  period  nearly  sixteen  hundred  of  that 
instrument  had  been  sold,  and  more  than 
fifty  thousand  of  the  elementary  works, 
(besides  translations  in  German,  French, 
and  Spanish,)  whilst  about  one  hundred 
professors  had  paid  Logier  one  hundred 
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guineas  each  to  be  initiated  in  his  method. 

We  append  the  following  remark*  from 
a  recent  number  of  the  Atheneum  : — 

The  recent  death  of  M.  Logier  recalls 
to  us  a  time  of  musical "  agitation, "  which, 
with  its  result*,  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
has  already  almost  passed  out  of  memory. 
Thirty  years  hence,  an  editorial  note  will 
be  required  in  Lady  Morgan's  "  Florence 
Macarthy,"  to  explain  what  manner  of 
thing  was  the  ChiropUut,  for  which  the 
two  Miss  Crawleys  cried  when  at  Castle 
Dunore.  As  a  system,  M.  Logier's  always 
seemed  to  us  to  contain  a  good  idea  or 
two — wrested  out  of  shape,  and  rendered 
fruitless,  by  the  broad  and  open  quackery 
with  which  they  were  administered.  To 
keep  time  has  always  beeu  eminently  diffi- 
cult to  the  English ;  and  the  Logieriao 
system  provided  for  this.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  inefficient  than  its  much 
vaunted  theoretical  instruction ;  and  this 
is  shown  in  the  fact,  that,  whereas  every 
scholar  who  learned  it  was  warranted  per- 
fect in  thorough-bass,  the  amateurs, 
taught  thirty  years  ago,  make  up,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  a  poorer  and  less 
scientifically  accomplished  body  than 
either  their  pareuts  or  their  successors. 
And  the  great  truth  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  overlooked,  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  pianoforte  is  not  calculated  to  be  used 
in  masses,  or  played  unisonally,— to  teaeh 
it  in  masses,  except  in  so  far  as  the  com- 
monest rudiments  of  music  are  concerned, 
must  be  a  mistake,  as  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  cultivating  style,  taste,  or  ex- 
pression. In  its  day,  however — from  the 
year  1817  to  the  year  1827— the  Logicrian 
system  flourished  ;  and,  among  other  ad- 
herents, it  found  one  no  less  distinguished 
than  Kalkbrenner,  who,  with  Mr.  Wcbbe, 
joined  the  inveutor  in  his  London  academy. 
Since  then,  as  we  have  said,  it  has  been 
rapidly  sliding  out  of  notice  ;  and  would 
now  be  hardly  mentioned  in  the  world 
of  Art,  save  for  some  event  like  that 
which  has  made  us  now  rub  up  our  re- 
collections of  the  overture  to  Tancredi, 
"  performed  on  sixteen  pianos.'' 


Tmb  Rev.  H.  A.  Stii.lincm.ert. 

Sept.  11.  At  How  Caple  Parsonage, 
near  Ross,  Herefordshire,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  and  51st  of  his  incumbency  of 
the  consolidated  parishes  of  How  Caple 
and  Solershope,  the  Rev.  Henry  Anthony 
Stillingfleet,  M.A. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Stillingfleet,  prebendary  of  Worcester, 
by  Katharine,  his  first  wife,  (who  was 
daughter  of  Sir  Herbert  Mackworth,  Bart, 
of  Gnoll  Castle,  Glamorganshire),  and 
great-great-grandson  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


Mr.  Stillingfleet  was  educated  at  Rugby 
when  Dr.  James  presided  over  that  school, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  Dr. 
Cyril  Jackson  was  Dean.  But,  though 
he  wsb  three  times  appointed  by  his  ec- 
clesiastical superiors  to  occupy  the  visita- 
tion pulpit,  we  are  not  aware  of  his  having 
engaged  in  any  publication  beyond  that  of 
a  sermon  preached  at  the  Worcester  Mu- 
sical Festival  in  1803,  and  a  short  memoir 
prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume  of  his 
father's  sermons  preached  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Worcester. 

It  was  as  the  amiable  family  man,  the 
humble-minded  Christian,  the  well-in- 
structed divine,  the  consistent  church- 
man, the  pains-taking  devoted  parish 
priest,  that  the  deceased  was  known  and 
respected  in  a  select  circle  of  friends  ;  and 
by  them  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
with  lasting  esteem.  Endeavouring  prac- 
tically to  remember  his  advice  to  his 
clerical  brethren  in  a  visitation  sermon, 
he  held  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience,  and  fed  the  flock  committed 
to  his  care  with  the  undiluted  word  of 
divine  truth. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  senior  incumbent  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  He  married  iu  1813,  Lydia, 
the  second  daughter  of  John  Venner,  esq. 
Barrister,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
survives  him,  and  by  whom  he  has  left 
four  daughters  and  one  son. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

June  3.  At  Nisik.  in  the  East  Indies, 
aged  26,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Dredge. 

July  5.  Aged  57,  the  Rev.  Itaac 
Bridgmany  M.A.  Minister  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  West  Street,  Walworth. 

July  11.  At  the  parsonage,  Hepton- 
stall,  Yorkshire,  aged  41,  the  Rev,  John 
Charnock,  M.A.  of  Lincoln  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  Incumbent  of  Aldfield-cum- 
Stanley,  near  Ripon.  He  was  son  of  the 
Rev.  Jos.  Charnock,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Heptonstall ;  and  was  presented  to  Aid- 
field  by  the  late  Mrs.  Laurence. 

Aged  83,  the  Rev.  David  Evan*,  Rec- 
tor of  Llanddanwg.  with  -  Llanbedi,  co. 
Merioneth,  to  which  he  was  collated,  in 
1822,  by  Dr.  Majandie,  then  Bishop  of 
Bangor. 

The  Rev.  John  Tardive,  Curate  of 
Hampnett-with-Stowell,  Gloucestershire, 
and  Chaplain  of  Northleach  House  of 
Correction. 

July  l-i.  At  Acton,  near  Nantwich, 
Cheshire,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Robert  Mayor, 
Vicar  of  that  parish,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1838  by  Adm,  Tollemache; 
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having  been  previously  Rector  of  Coppen- 
hall  in  the  same  county,  to  which  he  was 
pre  Rented  by  the  Biahop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  (Dr.  Ryder)  in  1833. 

July  16.  At  Stone,  Gloucestershire, 
aged  74,  the  Rev.  George  Charlex  Jenner. 
He  was  the  fourth  aon  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Jenner,  M.A.  Rector  of  Rockhampton,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  William  Hazleland,  esq. 
and  one  of  the  nephews  of  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  F.R.S. 

July  17.  At  Llanthetty  rectory,  co. 
Brecon,  the  Rev.  John  Harriet,  many 
years  Rector  of  that  pariah,  and  formerly 
Curate  of  Llangattock,  near  Crickhowell. 
He  was  presented  to  Llanthetty  in  1819 
by  P.  6.  Holford,  esq. 

July  18.  Aged  47,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Quartet,  M.A.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

Aged  68,  the  Rev.  John  Hrjrrmrth,  for 
thirty- eight  years  Incumbent  of  Wood- 
kirk,  Yorkshire,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  David  Ruell,  M.A. 
Minister  of  St  James's  Chapel,  Penton- 
ville. 

July  19.  At  St.  Helier's,  Jersey,  the 
Rev.  William  Edward  Fitzthoma*.  He 
wasof  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  LL.B. 
1818. 

At  Southampton,  the  Rev.  John  Lewie 
Gooch,  Rector  of  Benegar,  Somersetshire. 
He  was  brother  to  the  Rev.  F.  Gooch, 
Rector  of  B  agin  ton,  Warwickshire. 

At  Wilton,  the  Rev.  Robert  Michael 
Phelps,  Curate  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob, 
Bristol. 

July  21.  At  Newbury,  Berks,  aged 
42,  the  Rev.  William  May  Bllie,  Rector 
of  Ickford,  Bucks. 

July  25.  At  Welton,  near  Hull,  the 
Rev.  Miles  Popple,  M.A.  for  fifty,  six 
years  Vicar  of  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  for  forty-eight  Curate  of  Welton.  He 
was  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
1778,  as  first  Senior  Optime,  M.A,  1781  ; 
and  he  was  presented  to  Brading  by  that 
society  in  1790. 

July  26.  At  Burton  Overy,  Leicester- 
shire, aged  59,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorp, 
M.A.  Rector  of  that  parish.  He  was  of 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1808, 
M.A.  1811  ;  and  was  instituted  to  Burton 
Overy,  on  his  own  petition,  in  the  latter 
year. 

*July  27.  The  Rev.  John  Donne,  Vicar 
of  Houghton  Regis,  Bedfordshire,  towhich 
he  was  presented  in  1819  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

July  28.  At  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  Robert  Uvedale,  Vicar  of 
Fotherby  and  Hogsthorpe  in  that  county. 
He  was  the  elder  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 


Uvedale,  D.D.  Rector  of  Langton,  and 
Vicar  of  Swinesfaead,  in  the  same  county, 
by  Diana,  second  daughter  of  Ben  net 
Langton,  of  Langton,  esq. ;  he  was  grand- 
son of  the  Rev.  Robert  Uvedale,  D.D. 
Vicar  of  Enfield ;  and  great-grands  on  of 
Robert  Uvedale,  LL.D.  master  of  Enfield 
grammar-school,  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
who  planted  the  celebrated  cedar  there, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (Of  these 
parties  see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  485,  755.)  Mr.  Uvedale  was 
a  member  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1 795,  M.A.  1798. 
He  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Foth- 
erby in  1808,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
and  collated  to  that  of  Hogsthorpe  in  1823, 
by  Bishop  Pelham.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  his  Majesty's 
Escape  from  Assassination,  printed  in  1800, 
8vo.  and  of  "  An  Examination  of  Bishop 
Lowth's  Objections  to  the  account  given 
by  Lelaud  of  the  patronage  and  education 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  1801."  8vo. 
For  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  he 
was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  (a  list  of  his  earlier 
communications,  chiefly  of  an  antiquarian 
and  historical  kind,  is  given  in  Hutchins's 
History  of  Dorsetshire,  second  edit.  ii. 
504*)  and  he  also  made  some  communica- 
tions to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Society,  of  which  he  waa  elected  a 
member  in  1 795.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  some  of  his  early  writings 
relate  to  that  language. 

Aug,  4.  Aged  54,  the  Rev.  John 
Wareyn  Darby,  Rector  of  Shottisham, 
Suffolk,  and  a  magistrate  for  that  county. 
He  was  of  Gonville  and  Coins  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817,  and 
was  instituted  to  his  living,' which  was  in 
the  patronage  of  his  family,  in  1832.  Mr. 
Darby  had  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  ecclesiastical  and  other  antiquities  of 
Suffolk  ;  he  bad  made  rubbings  of  almost 
all  the  brasses  in  the  county,  and  had 
visited  every  church,  and  taken  notes 
therein,  with  copies  of  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions. In  addition  to  his  preferment 
of  Shottisham,  he  waa  Sir  Robert  Hitch- 
am'B  Reader  to  the  almsmen  and  alms- 
women  of  his  foundation  in  Framlingham, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1831,  and  in 
the  honse  belonging  to  which  office  he  re- 
sided until  bis  death.  (See  Green's  Fram- 
lingham, p.  183.)  Mr.  Darby  died  on- 
married.  His  amiable  disposition,  and  his 
kindness  of  heart,  added  to  the  eitent  of 
his  knowledge  and  information,  rendered 
him  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  his 
loss  is  much  regretted  by  his  friends.  His 
collections  will  probably  be  preserved  by 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Darby,  Rec- 
tor of  Riddlesworth,  Norfolk. 
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At  Totteridge,  Herts,  aged  76,  the 
Rot.  Abel  Lendon,  Rector  of  Friern 
Barnet.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
the  Utc  Rev.  Richard  Lendon,  Rector  of 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  scholar  of  St.  Peter's  college, 
Westminster,  in  1787,  thence  elected  to 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  In  1791,  and  at- 
tained the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1798.  He 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Friern 
Barnet  in  1815  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's. 

Jug.  8.  At  Hesse  iiomburg,  the  Rev. 
John  Robert  Hamilton,  M.A.  only  son  of 
the  late  John  Hamilton,  esq.  He  was  for 
seven  years  Curate  of  Chaddesden  and 
Stanley,  Derbyshire. 

Aged  50,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kaye,  for 
some  years  assistant  curate  at  St.  Pancraa 
old  church,  Middlesex. 

At  Shabbington,  Bucks,  in  his  75th 
year,  the  Rev.  Phippe  Long,  Vicar  of 
that  parish.  He  was  of  all  Souls'  college, 
Oxford,  M.A.  1797 ;  and  was  presented 
to  his  living  in  the  same  year. 

Aug.  13.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  78, 
the  Rev.  John  Whalleg  Matter,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Chorley,  Lancashire.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Master, 
D.D.  Rector  of  Croston  ;  his  elder  brother, 
the  Rev.  Streynsham  Master,  M.A.  was 
Rector  of  the  same  place,  and  his  younger 
brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  Master,  M.A. 
was  Rector  of  Rofford,  all  co.  Lancaster. 
He  was  of  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  M.A. 
1794,  B.D.  1803  ;  and  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Chorley,  which  was  in  his 
own  patronage,  in  1798. 

Aug.  14.  At  Aspal -hall,  Suffolk,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  John  ChevalHer,  M.D.  Per- 
petual Curate  of  that  parish,  and  for  many 
years  aa  active  magistrate  for  the  county. 
Dr.  ChevaUier  was  descended  from  a  Jer- 
sey family,  one  of  whom  purchased,  in 
1 720,  the  manor  of  Aspal  in  Suffolk,  and 
his  descendants  have  since  made  the  Hall 
their  residence.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Temple  Cbevallier,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Aspal,  who  died  in  1804.  His 
original  profession  was  medical,  but  he 
afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  instituted  to  the  perpetual  curaey  of 
Aspal,  which  was  in  his  own  gift,  in  1817. 
In  1831,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Cle- 
ment, who  was  Rector  of  Baddingham, 
and  Vicar  of  Cransford,  in  Suffolk,  be  was 
instituted  to  the  latter  living.  He  had, 
tor  many  years,  received  into  his  house  a 
certain  number  of  persons  afflicted  with 
mental  derangement,  and  the  kindness  and 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  patients 
entrusted  to  his  care,  were  to  their  frieuds 
highly  satisfactory.  Dr.  Chevallier  was 
three  times  married :  1.  To  Caroline, 
daughter  of-  Hepburn,  Esq.  of  Wisbech, 


who  died  in  1815;  2.  To  Emily,  3rd 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Barrington  Blomneld 
Syer,  Rector  of  Kedington,  Suffolk,  who 
died  in  1819;  and  3.  To  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Cole  of  Bury.  He  has  left  issue  by  each 
of  them.  Dr.  Chevallier  will  be  gratefully 
remembered  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  resided  for  his  exertions  in  promoting 
local  improvements  and  charities ;  and 
his  name  will,  probably,  reach  posterity 
associated  with  the  "  Chevallier  "  barley, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  cultivate,  and 
introduce  to  the  agricultural  world. 

At  Brecon,  aged  31,  the  Rev.  John 
Worrit,  B.A.  Curate  of  St.  David's. 

Aug.  15.  At  Woodbury,  Devonshire, 
aged  04,  the  Rev.  John  Edsall,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  that  parish,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1807  by  the  Vicars  Choral 
of  Exeter. 

At  Goldhanger,  Essex,  aged  36,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Morris  Leigh,  Rector  of 
Goldhanger  with  Little  Totham.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leigh, 
Hector  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge, 
and  of  Wick  ham,  Essex,  by  Emma,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Morris,  esq.  of  Havering 
atte  Bower.  He  was  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1832,  and  was 
presented  to  his  united  livings  by  his 
father,  in  1835. 

Aug.  18.  At  Cambridge,  aged  29,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Chubb  Houet,  M.A.  Curate 
of  Bolton  Percy,  Yorkshire,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Howes,  M.A.  Rector 
of  Thorndon,  Suffolk. 

Aug.  19.  At  Sutterton,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  60,  the  Rev.  Charles  Boothbg,  a 
Prebendary  of  Southwell,  Vicar  of  Sutter- 
ton, and  Rector  of  Barnoldby  le  Beck. 
He  was  of  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford.  He 
was  collated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  the  prebend  of  North  Muskham 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell,  in 
1818;  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Sutter- 
ton in  1819  by  the  King,  and  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Barnoldby  le  Beck  in  1838  by  the 
chapter  of  Southwell. 


DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Feb.  1.  Aged  40,  William  FiUmaurice 
Pierse,  esq.  of  Prince's-street.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  co.  Kerry,  and  was  nephew 
to  General  Maurice  De  Lacy,  of  Grodno  in 


(the  last  male  representative  of  the 
Temple  Eglentune  De  Laeys,)  by  his  mo- 
ther Johanna  O '  Brien  of  Newcastle  in 
Limerick,  who  married  John  Fitzmaurice 
Pierse  of  the  House  of  Lixnaw.  In  the 
United  Service  Magazine  for  November 
1844,  vo  wnbs)  Utters  ©a  the 
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War  in  Turkey,  from  his  brother  Cornet 
De  Lacy  Piersc  of  the  Russian  service,  to 
his  sister  Mrs.  De  Lacy  Nash  of  London. 

Aug.  7.  In  Euston-place,  in  his  75th 
year,  Major-Gen.  Edward  Boardman,  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Madras  service; 
which  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1790  ;  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  45th  Nat.  In- 
fantry May  1,  1824,  and  a  Major-General 
Jan.  10,  1837. 

Aged  90,  William  Kirkby,  esq.  of 
Guildford-street,  Russell-square,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  attainments,  and 
during  upwards  of  seventy  years  a  sub- 
scriber to  this  Magazine.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  Comber  Kirkby,  esq.  and 
grandson  of  William  Kirkby,  esq.  of 
Kirkby,  near  Aslack,  Lancashire,  by  Alice, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Comber, 
Dean  of  Durham.  He  was  also  nephew 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Gough,  of  Enfield,  widow 
of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Richard  Gough, 
esq.  Director  S.A.,  who  left  him  a  legacy 
of  5001.  Mr.  Kirkby  lived  as  he  died  in 
the  esteem  of  all  his  friends,  and  has  left 
an  affectionate  sister  of  almost  equal  age 
to  regret  his  loss. 

Aug.  8.  At  Pentonvillc,  aged  77,  Sarah, 
relict  of  William  Walker,  esq.  of  Bruns- 
wick-square and  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple. 

Aug.  10.  Aged  18,  Reginald  Black- 
wood Grant,  second  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Grant,  Thayer- st. 

Aug.  U.  At  Camberwell,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Edward  Pilgrim,  esq. 

In  Cambridge-st.  Janet,  youngest  dau- 
of  the  late  William  Crawford,  esq.  of 
Lakelands,  Cork. 

Aug.  12.  In  Montagu-sq.  aged  72, 
Charles  Dalston  Nevinson,  M.D.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  gra- 
duated at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
M.B.  1799,  M.D.  1804. 

In  Lodge -pi.,  St.  John's  Wood,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Stanley  Fletcher  Heys, 
esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Holland 
Watson,  esq.  of  Cheshire. 

At  Brompton,  Benjamin  Burchell,  esq. 
He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1753. 

In  New  Basinghall-st.  George  Lang- 
staff,  esq. 

In  Eccleston-street  South,  Chester-sq. 
aped  63,  Samuel  Webb,  esq.  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  28,  Mr.  Lewis  Se- 
ton  Teulon,  late  of  Cloudesley-sq.  Is- 
lington. 

In  Woburn -place,  Russell-sq.  aged  68, 
John  Finch,  esq. 

Aug.  15.  In  Montagu-sq.  aged  75, 
Mrs.  Uriana  Margaretta  Fellowes,  last 
surviving  sister  of  the  late  Win.  Henry 
Fellowes,  esq.  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  Hunts, 
and  of  Haverlaud  Hail,  Norfolk. 
13 


At  Brompton,  Mary,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Joseph  Hills,  esq.  of  Maidstone. 

Susanna,  relict  of  Hierouimus  Bur- 
mester,  esq. 

Aug.  16.  At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  14, 
Janet-Albinia,  second  daughter  of  OftU-y 
Shore,  esq. 

In  Eaton  pi.  Frances-Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Late  ward,  esq.  of 
Perivale,  Middlesex  ;  and  sister  of  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Lateward,  the  present  Rector 
of  Perivale. 

Aug.  17.  Aged  80,  at  Camberwell, 
Mary,  relict  of  John  Onion,  esq.  of  the 
Mall,  Chiswick. 

Aug.  18.  Richard  Williams,  esq.  of 
Dulwich,  and  of  Duke-st.  Adelphi. 

Aug.  19.  At  Upper  Holloway,  aged 
86,  Edmund  Read,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  In  London,  Sarah-Catha- 
rine, wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Pinnock, 
late  curate  of  Rye. 

In  Portland-pl.  aged  2,  Emma- Violet, 
dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Wil- 
braham. 

Aug.  21.  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  of  Devonshire- 
st.  Portland-pl.  relict  of  William  Andrew 
Nesbitt,  esq. 

In  Connaught-terr.  Hyde  Park,  Cecilia- 
Louisa,  wife  of  Christopher  Musgrave, 
esq.  and  youngest  dau.  of  John  Vernon, 
esq.  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

In  Mecklenburgh-sq.  aged  73,  Henry 
Sandford,  esq. 

Aug.  22.  Colonel  Charles  Walter 
Thornton.  He  strangled  himself  in  a  cell 
at  the  Marylebone  police  station,  where 
he  had  been  locked  up  on  a  charge  of 
forgery.  He  was  said  to  be  a  Colonel  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  but 
had  only  recently  returned  from  Egypt. 

In  London,  John  Burton  Phillipson, 
esq.  formerly  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards. 

In  Alfred-pl.  Brompton,  aged  43,  Louisa, 
wife  of  George  Suttell  Wilson,  esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

Aug.  23.  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  H. 
Sewell,  esq.  of  Bedford-pl.  Hampstead- 
road,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  James  Fry, 
esq.  Senior  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Aug.  24.  At  Muswell  Hill,  aged  80, 
Thomas  Price,  esq. 

Aug.  27.  In  Baker-st.  Portman-sq. 
aged  80,  Thomas  Jackson,  esq.  late  Sur- 
geon of  the  1 4  th  Regt. 

In  Waterloo-pl.  Pall  Mall,  aged  76, 
Edward  Boyd,  esq.  of  Merton  Hall,  co. 
Wigton,  N.B.  a  Deputy  Lieut,  of  that 
shire  and  Kirkcudbright.  He  was  the 
representative  of  William  Boyd,  abbat  of 
Kelwinning,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  ancestor  of  the 
EarU  of  Kilmarnock . 
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Aug.  28.  At  Melbourne-terr.  Hyde 
Park,  Francis- Augustus- Peter,  only  child 
of  Charles  Mare,  esq. 

At  Bayswater,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John 
Montagu  Poo  re,  esq.  of  Wedhamjiton  and 
Coombe,  Wilts,  and  Bradenham,  Norfolk. 

Aug.  29.  In  London,  aged  51,  Caro- 
line-Elizabeth, wife  of  John  Longe,  esq. 
of  SpU worth  Park,  Norfolk,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Warneford,  esq. 
of  Warneford.pl.  Wilts. 

In  Baker-st.  Portman-sq.  aged  49,  Eli- 
zabeth, wife  of  John  St.  Leger,  esq.  and 
dau.  of  Sir  John  Dashwood  King,  Bart. 

Aged  39,  Edward,  only  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Woodfall,  of  the  War  Office. 

Aged  84,  William  Lampert,  esq.  of 
Apollo-buildings,  Walworth,  and  chief 
clerk  of  the  Report  Office,  Chancery- 
lane. 

Aug.  3 1 .  William  Taylor,  esq.  solici- 
tor, late  of  Great  Queen-st.  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields. 

In  Chesham-pl.  Sarah,  widow  of  Wil- 
liam Randall,  esq.  of  Battersea. 

At  Park-st.  Islington,  aged  42,  Eliza- 
beth-Maclean, wife  of  Henry  Prater,  esq. 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Kyd 
Bishop,  esq.  of  Barbados. 

Aged  59,  Alison,  relict  of  Matthew 
Squire,  esq.  of  Norwich. 

At  Brixton-hill,  aged  15,  Alexander 
Hugh  Macsween,  son  of  Charles  Mac- 
sween,  esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Civil  Service. 

Sept.  1.  In  Lisson  Grove  North,  aged 
86,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Dietrich. 

In  Great  Marlborough-st.  aged  63, 
John  Freer  Proud,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Wol- 
verhampton. 

In  Tonbridge-pl.  aged  86,  James  Har- 
wood,  esq. 

Sept.  3.  In  Wilton-cresc.  aged  27, 
the  Hon.  John  Kennedy,  grandson  of  the 
Marquess  of  Ailsa,  late  Lieut.  43d  foot. 

Aged  43,  Christopher  Willis,  esq.  of 
Hackney. 

Sept.  4.  At  Clapham,  aged  31,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Lawrence,  esq. 

Aged  85,  Sarah,  relict  of  James  Shuter, 
esq.  of  Upper  Eaton-st.  Pimlico. 

At  Grove  House,  South  Hackney,  aged 
36,  Mr.  George  Moorsom  Byron,  second 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Byron. 

Aged  24,  John  Willis,  B.A.  of  the  Lon- 
don University,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Willis,  of  Stradis  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Aged  71,  Edward  Coats,  esq.  of  Ber- 
nard-st.  Russell  sq. 

Sept.  5.  In  Beaumont-sq.  Mile  End, 
aged  69,  Frances,  relkt  of  Charles  Pren- 
tice, esq. 

Aged  30,  Ralph,  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Mapleton,  Rector  of  Cbristchurch, 
Surrey. 
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Sept.  6.  At  Islington,  aged  69,  Mr. 
William  Barber,  late  of  St  Thomas's, 
Southwark. 

Aged  20,  Mary,  dau.  of  Francis  Whi- 
ting, esq.  of  Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Sept.  7.  Aged  37,  Capt.  George  Doug- 
las Bowyer,  half-pay  90th  Light  Inf. 

In  Gloucester-road,  Hyde  Park-gar- 
dens, aged  84,  Mrs.  Mary  Pollock. 

In  Park-road,  Regent's  Park,  aged  78. 
Mary,  relict  of  William  King,  esq.  of 
Upper  Baker-st. 

In  Upper  Seymour-street  West,  Con- 
naught-sq.aged  68,  Sarah,  widow  of  Captain 
Corry.and  sister  of  Major-Gen.  Darley. 

William  Day,  esq.  late  of  Gracechurch- 
street. 

Sept.  8.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  J.  Fur- 
nivall,  esq.  M.D. 

In  Bernard-st.  Russell-sq.  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Oliver  Jones, 
esq. 

Sept.  9.  John  Tebbutt,  esq.  of  Austin- 
friars. 

Sept.  10.  lu  the  Strand,  aged  79, 
Mrs,  Sarah  Mawe. 

Aged  77,  Mrs.  Nancy  Tbynne,  of  the 
Wandsworth- road,  widow  of  George  Fre- 
derick Thynne,  esq. 

Sept.  19.  At  Old  Stratford,  aged  88, 
Mary,  wife  of  Arthur  Capes,  esq.  late 
deputy  surveyor  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
for  Whittlewood  by  Salcey,  Northampton- 
shire. 


Beds.— Aug.  12.  Aged  75,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Samuel  Sutton,  esq.  of  Mugger- 
hanger. 

Aug.  16.  At  Shelton  rectory,  aged 
58,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Crofts. 

Aug.  18.  At  Southhill,  the  infant  dau. 
of  Commander  Charles  C.  Grey,  R.N. 

Aug.  26.  At  Old  Warden,  aged  36, 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Henley  Ongley,  fourth 
surviving  son  of  the  late,  and  brother  of 
the  present  Lord  Ongley. 

Berks. — Aug.  14.  At  Datchet,  near 
Windsor,  aged  75,  Helen,  wife  of  John 
Fowler,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  At  Warfield  Cottage,  Edward 
Cox  well,  esq.  late  Capt.  in  the  Royal  Art. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  Captain  in  1822, 
and  was  placed  on  half  pay  in  1834. 

Aug.  21.  At  Elcott  House,  aged  83, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Shelley,  relict  of  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  Bart,  of  Field-place, 
Sussex,  mother  of  the  late  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  the  poet,  and  sister  to  Mr.  James 
Pilford,  of  Wotton,  near  Gloucester. 

Aug.  23.  At  Hungerford,  aged  71, 
Capt.  John  Lidde.rdale,  formerly  of  the 
15th  Hussars.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  1799,  and  was  placed  on  half 
pay  of  the  9th  Foot  in  1803. 
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Bucks. — Aug.  24.  At  Slough,  aged 
70,  Mrs.  Henry,  relict  of  Peter  Henry, 
esq.  of  Conduit-st.  Hanover-sq. 

Cambridge. — Sept.  6.  At  Cambridge, 
Jane-Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Cary.  esq.  Bevere,  near  Worces- 
ter,  and  wife  of  W.  T.  Webster,  c«q. 
Staff  Officer  of  Pensioners. 

Cheshire.— Aug.  13.  At  Trafford 
Hall,  near  Chester,  aged  SI,  Mary- Doro- 
thea, eldest  dau.  of  R.  G.  Perryn,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Broomlands  Hall,  his  horse 
having  fallen  upon  him,  aged  48,  Henry 
Barber,  esq.  late  of  the  Royal  South 
Gloucester  Militia. 

Cornwall. — Aug.  13.  At  Newport 
by  Launceston,  aged  51,  Lieut.  John 
Cooke,  R.N.  (1824). 

Aug.  18.  At  Nenandarva,  in  the  parish 
of  Camborne,  aged  102,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jeffree.  Her  hearing  was  good,  and  she 
could  see  to  thread  the  finest  needle. 

Lately.  At  Fowey,  I.  D.  Thornley,  esq. 
Collector  of  H.M.  Customs  at  that 
port. 

Sept.  1.  At  Skisdon  Lodge,  at  a 
rery  advanced  age,  Sarah,  relict  of  Henry 
Braddon,  esq. 

Derby.— Aug.  3.  At  Tapton  House, 
aged  67,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  George  Ste- 
phenson, esq.  Civil  Engineer. 

Devon. — Aug.  8.  At  Bradford  par- 
sonage, aged  36,  Lieut.  G.  W.  R.  Yule, 
R.N.,  K.S.F.,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Com. 
mauder  John  Yule,  R.N. 

Aug.  9.  At  Exeter,  aged  66,  Adam 
Thomson,  esq. 

Aug.  15.  At  Hayne,  near  Litton,  the 
residence  of  her  brother,  Isaac  Don- 
nithorne  Harris,  esq.  aged  70,  Mrs.  Love- 
day  Donnithorne. 

Aug.  16.  In  Plymouth,  aged  58,  George 
Stone  Baron,  esq. 

At  Agaton,  St.  Budeaux,  aged  95,  Amy, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  formerly 
Rector  of  Meavy. 

At  her  father's  residence,  St.  Sidwell's, 
Exeter,  Marion-Bidlake,  eldest  dau.  of 
Joseph  Mountford,  esq. 

Aug.  21.  At  Budleigh  Salterton,  aged 
74,  Thomas  B.  Adams,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Colyton,  Hester,  wife  of  the  late 
WiUiam  Tanner,  esq.  late  of  Lockeridge, 
Wilts,  and  of  Swan  River,  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

Aug.  22.  At  Devonport,  aged  60, 
Henry  MaiDgay,  esq.  Commander  R.N. 
He  was  made  Lieut.  1806.  From  1813 
to  1816  he  served  in  the  Sylla  20  and 
Eridanus  36;  afterwards  in  the  Spencer 
76  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the  Royal 
George  yacht  on  George  IV.'s  visit  to 
Ireland.  He  was  made  Commander  Dec. 
14, 1841. 

Aug.  24 .   At  the  Barnstaple  Inn  rm  ary, 


James  Knox,  esq.  who  for  many  years 
held  the  joint  offices  of  secretary  and 
house-surgeon  to  the  North  Devon  In. 
firmary.  He  committed  suicide  owing  to 
some  irregularities  in  bis  accounts. 

Aug.  25.  At  Ax  minster,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Z.  J.  Edwards,  Rector 
of  Combe  Pyne. 

Aug.  27.  At  Seaton,  aged  87,  Mrs. 
Harbin,  widow  of  William  Harbin,  esq. 
of  Newton,  near  Yeovil. 

Aug.  29.  At  Kelly,  aged  15,  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Arthur  Kelly,  esq.  Hie 
death  was  caused  by  the  sudden  explosion 
of  a  gun  whilst  shooting. 

Aug.  30.  At  Sealawn,  Dawlish,  aged 
68,  James  Powell,  esq. 

At  Dartmouth,  aged  35,  R.  Germon 
Wills,  esq.  R.N. 

Sept.  2.  In  Southernhay,  Exeter, 
aged  78,  Eleanor,  widow  of  Matthew 
Cowper,  esq. 

Sept.  3.    At  Topsham,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Gilbert  Henry  Yarde,  esq. 

At  Honiton,  aged  22,  Robert-Courte. 
nay,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lewis  Gidley, 
esq. 

Sept.  8.  At  the  Vicarage,  Sidmouth, 
aged  16,  William  Banger  Jenkins,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jenkins. 

Dorset. — Aug.  24. 1  At  Weymouth, 
aged  74,  Ann,  relict  of  Major  Fawcoaer, 
formerly  of  the  93d  Foot. 

Aug.  30.  At  Weymouth,  Lucy,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Rogers,  of  Yerlington 
rectory. 

At  Blandford,  aged  71,  Sarah,  widow  of 
W.  Fincham,  esq.  of  London. 

At  Swanwich,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  aged  38, 
Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  J.  Taylor,  esq.  of 
Carshalton  Park. 

Sept.  9.  Drowned,  when  fishing,  aged 
12, the  son  of  W.  P.  Featheretone,  esq. 
of  Rushton-lodge,  near  Brook  am pton. 

Durham. — Aug.  13.  At Westoe,  aged 
77,  Ann,  widow  of  John  Oyston,  esq. 

Essex. — Aug.  10.   Aged  76,  John 
Cardinall,  esq.  of  Tendring. 

Aug.  14.    Aged  72,  John  Taylor,  esq. 
of  Stratford  Green. 

Aug.  23.  At  Haverhill,  aged  20,  Sophia. 
Hamilton,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  Davies. 

Aug.  27.   At  Great  Wakering,  Mrs. 
Finlay,  of  Cambridge-terr.  Hyde  Park. 

Sept.  4.  At  the  Mount,  Chingford, 
aged  40,  James  de  Sausmarez,  esq.  M.A. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barriater-at-law. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  21,  1828, 
practised  as  a  special  pleader,  and  went 
the  Home  Circuit  and  Kent  Sessions. 

Gloucester. — Aug.  10.  At  Tetbury, 
Charlotte,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Savage, 
of  the  same  place. 

Aug.  18.  At  Clifton,  aged  81,  John 
King,  esq.  surgeon,  a  native  of  Berne, 
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Switzerland,  and  for  nearly  50  yean  re- 
sident in  Clifton. 

Aug.  25.  At  Cheltenham,  in  his  30th 
year,  Sir  Justinian  Vere  I  sham,  the  9th 
Bart,  of  Lamport,  co.  Northampton 
(1627).  He  was  the  elder  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Justinian  Isham,  who  died  on  the  26th 
March,  1845,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Close,  of  Elm  Park,  co.  Armagh, 
lie  was  a  fine  athletic  man ,  bat  of  eccentric 
and  melancholy  habits,  and  terminated  his 
life  with  a  pistol.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
only  brother,  now*  Sir  Charles  Edmund 
Isham,  born  in  1819. 

Aug.  30.  At  Amesfleld,  Arthur,  infant 
son  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Anne  Cbarteris. 

Lately.  At  Coombe  House,  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  Elixa  Maria,  wife  of  F.  W. 
Curap,  esq.  late  of  Cheltenham. 

Aged  42,  William  Barnard,  esq.  of 
Whiteneld  House,  near  Tewkesbury. 

Sept.  11.  Aged  78,  Mr.  Samuel 
Dowdeswell,  of  Haresneld. 

Sept.  12.  At  M inch inhamp ton,  Char- 
lotte, wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Whately, 
Rector  of  that  parish. 

Hants.— Aug.  11.  At  Nea  House, 
aged  17,  Charlotte-Maria,  eldest  dau.  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Gordon  Cameron,  late  Gre- 
nadier Guards. 

Aug.  12.  AtRyde,  I.W.  aged  68,  John 
Anthony  Rocker,  esq.  of  Hunter-st.  Bruns- 
wick-sq. 

Aug.  17.  At  Millbrook,  near  South- 
ampton, Miss  Sarah  Bart  ley,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Nehemiah  Bartjey,  esq.  of 
Bristol. 

At  Wainfords,  near  Lymington,  aged 
75,  Louisa,  relict  of  Richard  Adams,  esq. 

Aug.  18.  At  Sonthsea,  near  Ports- 
mouth, aged  59,  Elisa,  wife  of  Col.  Ed- 
ward Parkinson,  fiwmerly  of  the  33d  regt. 

Aug.  23.  At  Southampton,  aged  80, 
Etheldred,  relict  of  Charles  W.  Michel, 
esq.  of  Northerwood. 

Aug.  28.  At  Freshwater,  I.W.  being 
killed  by  a  fall  from  the  cliff,  aged  15, 
Edward  Lewis,  only  child  of  Giles  Miller, 
esq.  Goudhurst,  Kent. 

Aug.  29.  At  Lymington,  aged  80,  Jane, 
widow  of  James  Brown,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Portsea,  aged  59,  Amelia, 
relict  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Wm.  Waldegrave, 
R.N.  She  wns  the  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Allport,  esq.  was  married  in  1820,  and  left 
a  widow  in  1838. 

At  Shirley,  Harriet,  widow  of  J.  Taylor, 
esq.  R.N. 

Sept.  1.  At  Newport,  I.W.  aged  69, 
Charles  Cornwall  Seymour  Woraley,  esq. 

Sept.  2.  At  Freshwater,  1.  W.  Edward 
Bridger,  esq.  of  Finsbury-circus. 

Sept.  5.  At  Bournemouth,  aged  13, 
Charles,  only  son  of  Charles  Beaufoy, 
esq.  of  Upton  Gray,  Odiham. 


Sept.  6.  At  Binstead,  I.  W.  Sarah,  re- 
lict of  Major- Gen.  Mann,  R\E.  and  eldest 
dan.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Fyers. 

Sept.  9.  At  Highwood  Lodge,  near 
Romsey,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  William 
Benjamin  Suckling,  R.N. 

Hereforo. — Sept.  3.  At  Hereford, 
aged  73,  Thomas  Godsell,  esq. 

Herts. — Aug.  12.  At  Barham  Wood, 
Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hal- 
kett,  Bart,  of  Pitfirrane,  Fifeshire. 

Aug.  13.  At  Cheshunt,  Rebecca,  wife 
of  Mr.  Richard  Baynes,  of  Paternoster- 
row. 

Sept.  7.  At  Barham  House,  Elstree, 
aged  48,  John  Woollrlght,  esq.  second  son 
of  the  late  Thomas  Woollright,  esq.  of 
Berkeley,  co.  Glouc. 

At  Hitchin,  Charlotte,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Hinde,  esq.  of  Preston  Castle, 
near  Hitchin. 

Kent. — Aug.  2.  At  Bromley,  Mary- 
Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter 
Collett,  Rector  of  Denton,  Sussex. 

Aug.  4.  Aged  80,  John  Swinford,  esq. 
of  Minster  Abbey,  Isle  of  Thanet,  whose 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  He  is  reported  to  have  died  pos- 
sessed of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money, 
which  he  has  bequeathed  in  fair  and  just 
proportions  to  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
Mr.  J.  Swinford,  Mr.  H.  Swinford,  Mr. 
S.  Swinford,  Mr.  S.  CoUard,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Basset,  Mr.  H.  Horne,  Miss  Swinford, 
Mrs.  Francis,  Mrs.  P.  Fox,  Mrs.  Cornish, 
and  Miss  Horne;  and  to  his  grand-nephews 
and  grand-nieces,  Mr.  D.  Swinford,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Waddington,  Mr.  H.  Waddington, 
Miss  Waddington,  Miss  J.  Waddington, 
and  Miss  F.  Wodsworth.  To  the  Mar- 
quess of  Conyngham  a  Bmall  parcel  of  land, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  add  to  the  Min- 
ster Abbey  estate.  The  testator  has  left 
to  his  nephew,  Mr.  H.  Horne,  400/.  in 
trust  to  pay  the  interest  annually,  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  to  certain  poor  old  women 
belonging  to  Minster.  To  the  Kent  and 
Canterbury  Hospital,  100/. ;  to  the  Royal 
Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  50/. ;  to  each  of 
his  servants,  19/.  19*. ;  to  each  of  his  farm 
servants,  5/. ;  to  every  poor  inhabitant  of 
Minster,  rated  in  the  last  assessment  at 
41.  or  under,  5/.  Mr.  J.  Swinford,  Mr. 
S.  Swinford,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Basset, 
nephews  of  the  deceased,  are  appointed 
joint  executors  and  co-trustees. 

Aug.  7.  At  Broadford,  Horsemonden, 
aged  66,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  R.  W.  Hyde, 
esq.  student  of  Queen's  coll.  Camb.  She 
waafirst  the  wife  of  Matthew Combecrosse, 
esq. ;  afterwards  of  Henry  Daw,  esq. ; 
then  of  William  East,  esq. ;  and  lastly  of 
the  above  R.  W.  Hyde,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  71,  Edmund 
Empyr  esq. 
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Aug.  9.  At  Canterbury,  Sarah,  widow 
of  Capt.  R.  Russell,  formerly  of  the  18th 
Hussars,  and  subsequently  Adj.  of  the 
East  Kent  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Aug.  13.  At  Tonbridge  Wells,  aged 
79,  John  William  Spicer,  esq.  formerly  a 
Capt.  in  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards. 

Aug.  14.    At  Margate,  Harriot,  relict 
of  A.  Lalande,  esq.  Sloane-street. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  26,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Tilley,  of  the  firm  of  Tilley  and  Gar- 
rod,  Newgate-street. 

Aug.  19.  At  Bromley,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Robert  Gibson,  esq.  of  Calcutta,  and  late 
of  Lee. 

Aug.  23.  At  Ramsgatc,  aged  16,  Har- 
vey-Merick,  eldest  son  of  the  late  R. 
Maysmore,  esq.  of  Teddington. 

Aug.  28.  At  East  Parleigh,  aged  69, 
John  Amherst  Long,  esq.  Capt.  52nd 
Light  Infantry. 

lAdtly.  Aged  71,  E.  W.  Townly,  esq. 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  Bexley  Heath. 

Sept.  1.  At  Margate,  Lieutenant  John 
Franklyn,  R.N.  (1815;. 

Sept.  2.  At  Sheerness,  nged  30,  James 
Potter,  esq.  M.D. 

Sept.  4.  At  Littlebourn  Court,  Rich- 
ard Pembrook,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  37,  Stanis- 
laus  Dawson  Gnorowski,  esq, 

At  Margate,  aged  81,  Latham  Osborn, 
esq. 

Sept.  5.  At  Maidstone,  aged  78,  Ro- 
bert Russell,  esq.  formerly  of  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house. 

Sept.  6.  At  Woolwich,  aged  36,  George 
Quarterman,  esq. 

Sept.  10.  At  Gravesend,  aged  75,  R. 
H.  Beaumont,  e*q. 

Lancaster. — Aug.  13.  At  Everton, 
near  Liverpool,  aged  68,  Theodosia,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Ewbank,  M.A.,  Rectorof 
North  Witham,  Lincolnshire,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Sir  Hutton  Cooper,  Bart. 
M.P. 

At  Ash  ton  Lodge,  aged  63,  James  Ped- 
der,  esq.  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut, 
of  the  county. 

Aug.  14.  John  Pryce,  esq.  late  of  Man- 
chester. 

Aug.  18.  At  Burrow  Hall,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  William  Riz  Beloe,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Beloe,  translator 
of  Herodotus. 

Aug.  24.  At  Everton,  near  Liverpool, 
aged  73,  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  Staniforth, 
esq. 

Aug.  30.  Aged  72,  Richard  Boulton, 
esq.  of  Harrock  Hall,  near  Standish. 

Lincoln.— Aug.  24.  At  Greatford, 
near  Market  Deeping,  aged  78,  Michael 
Hopton  Clements,  esq. 

Sept.  5.  At  Grantham,  Anne,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Barfett,  late  of  Salisbury. 


Middlesex. — Aug.  6.  Charlotte,  se- 
cond wife  of  George  William  Cooke,  esq. 
of  Cross  Deep  Hall,  Twickenham. 

Aug.  15.  At  Isle  worth,  aged  65,  Mar- 
garet-Ann, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Farnell,  esq. 

Aug.  16.  At  Fulham,  Susanna,  widow 
of  Alexander  Mundell,  esq.  late  of  Great 
George- «t.  Westminster ;  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Weldon  Champnes,  Vicar  of  St. 
Pancras. 

Aug.  21.  At  Heston,  near  Hounslow, 
aCed  61,  John  Bird,  esq.  late  of  the  War 
Office. 

Aug.  23.  At  Ickenham,  at  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law  J.  H.  Gell,  esq. 
George  Hawkins,  esq.  of  the  Albany. 

Aug.  29.  At  Hounslow, aged  15,  Char, 
lotte- Louisa,  only  dau.  of  Thomas  Henry 
Smith,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  58,  Maria-Dorothy, 
wife  of  Henry  Cridland. 

Sept.  6.  At  the  house  of  ber  father 
Joseph  Fletcher,  esq.  Chiswick,  aged  26, 
Mary,  wife  of  Morgan  Thomas,  esq. 
Deputy-Inspector-Gen.  Ordnance  Medical 
Department. 

Monmouth. — Aug.  24.  At  Llantillo 
Crossenny,  Frances. Elisabeth,  dau.  and 
co-heiress  of  the  late  Richard  Lewis,  esq. 
of  the  same  place,  and  of  Llynyfortune, 
co.  Carmarthen,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Ser- 
.  jeant  Taddy,  ancient  Serjeant  and  Attor- 
ney-Geo.  to  the  Queen  Dowager. 

Aug.  30.  Aged  25,  Elizabeth-Richards, 
eldest  dau.  of  Mrs.  Geeves,  Chepstow 
Park. 

Lately.  At  St.  Arvan's,  aged  86,  Wil- 
liam Bishop,  esq.  formerly  Comptroller  of 
Customs  at  Chepstow. 

Norfolk. — Aug.  19.  At  Ormesby, 
near  Great  Yarmouth,  Richard  Giaaspool, 
esq.  late  Capt.  E.I.C.S.,  President  of  the 
Norwich  Museum  for  1844  and  1845.  He 
was  a  large  contributor  to  its  zoological 
department,  especially  in  birds,  shells,  and 
madrepores. 

Aug.  23.  At  Barton  hall,  aged  69, 
Jane,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Preston,  Bart, 
of  Beeston  hall.  She  was  the  youngest 
dau.  of  Thomns  Bagge,  esq.  of  King's 
Lynn  ;  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Preston  in  1799,  and  was  left  his 
widow  in  1833,  having  had  issue  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Jacob  Henry  Preston  and  eleven 
other  children. 

Oxford. — Aug.  8.  At  Ensham,  aged 
73,  James  Swann,  esq. 

Sept.  8.  At  Banbury,  after  nine  hours' 
severe  suffering,  from  her  dress  accident- 
ally taking  fire,  aged  42,  Mary-Anne,  wife 
of  Shearman  Chesterman,  esq. 

Salop.— Aug.  11.  At  Bishop's  Castle, 
aged  78,  Miss  Mary  Spencer,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Edward  Spencer,  esq.  surgeon, 
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of  Fonthill  Gifford,  and  niece  of  the  late 
Rev.  Isaac  Frowd. 

Aug.  18.  At  Newport,  aged  47,  in 
consequence  of  a  carriage  accident,  Anne, 
wife  of  Valentine  Vickers,  esq.  of  Ellerton 
Grange. 

Sept.  4.  At  Shiftnal  vicarage,  aged  35, 
Georgiana-Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 

Somerset— -Aug.  6.  At  Innox  Hill 
House,  near  Frame,  Mary-Ann,  widow  of 
Capt.  R.  I.  L.  O'Conner,  Royal  Navy. 

Aug.  9.  At  Bath,  aged  68,  William 
Rizdon  Kebby,  esq.  35  years  surgeon  in 
the  Ordnance  Medical  Department. 

Aug.  12.  At  Wells,  Edward  Coles, 
esq.  of  Taunton,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and 
Under-sheriff  for  the  co.  of  Somerset. 

Aug.  13.  At  Wells,  aged  25,  Eleanor- 
Beadon,  eldest  dan.  of  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Barnard. 

Aug.  21.  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Davis,  of  Cannington,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Weston,  esq.  of  Fen- 
church-st.  and  Upper  Homerton. 

Aug.  22.  At  Bridgewater,  aged  24,  Mr. 
John  Lomax  Blatherwick,  son  of  the  late 
Hermann  Blatherwick,  esq.  and  grandson 
of  Edward  Lomax,  esq.  of  Nottingham. 

Lately.  At  Bath,  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Poole,  of  Weymouth. 

At  Bath,  aged  66,  John  Turing,  egq. 
late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

At  Bath,  aged  59,  Robert  C.  Sconce, 
esq.  late  of  Malta. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clement,  relict  of  Robert 
Clement,  esq.  of  Grosvenor  House,  Bath. 

At  Bath,  aged  27,  Peter  Barclay,  esq. 
formerly  of  Edinburgh. 

At  Bath,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Crafton,  widow 
of  Robert  Crafton,  esq.  of  Dulwicb. 

At  Bath,  aged  69,  retired  Commander 
John  Thicknesse,  R.N.  (1840). 

Stafford. — Lately.  At  Newcastle  - 
under-Lyne,  aged  36,  Edwin,  fourth  and 
youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Hyde,  esq. 
of  Worcester. 

Suffolk. — Aug.  13.  At  Stowmarket, 
aged  91 ,  Esther,  relict  of  Saml.  Burch,  esq. 

Aug.  25.  At  Stoke  Park,  aged  67, 
Frances,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Lindsey  Burrell. 
She  was  the  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Daniell,  esq.  was  married  in  1807,  and  had 
a  numerous  family. 

Surrbv.— Aug.  6.  At  Stoke,  Guild- 
ford, aged  60,  W.  Winckworth,  esq. 

Aug.  15.  At  Furze  Down,  Streatham, 
aged  87,  Daniel  Haigh,  esq. 

Aug.  19.  At  East  Dulwich,  aged  75, 
Thomas  Storar,  esq. 

Aug.  21 .  At  Dorking,  aged  57 ,  George 
Smith,  esq.  late  of  Cornhill. 

Aug.  22.  At  Field  House,  New  Cross, 
aged  57,  Josias  Stansfeld,  esq.  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Kent. 


Aug.  27.  At  Norwood,  aged  46,  Lea 
Wilson,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Stephen  Wilson, 
esq.  of  Streatham. 

Sept.  3.  At  Effingham  vicarage,  aged 
18,  Frances-Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Cerjat,  Rector  of  West  Horsley, 
and  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Per- 
ceval. 

Sept.  4.  At  Norwood,  Allen  Pering,  esq. 

Sept.  5.  At  Richmond,  aged 78,  John 
Crispin,  esq.  late  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Corunna. 

At  Pit  House,  Beddington,  aged  85, 
Ann,  widow  of  John  Williams  Bristow, 
esq. 

Sept.  8.  At  Sutton,  aged  75,  Maria, 
widow  of  John  Webb,  esq. 

Sussex. — Aug.  9.  At  Bognor,  aged 
53,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Sir  Bentinck  Ca- 
vendish Doyle,  Knt.,  Capt.  R.N.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Vivian, 
esq.  of  Claverton,  near  Bath  ;  was  mar- 
ried in  1828,  and  left  a  widow  in  1843 
(see  our  vol.  XX.  p.  205). 

Aug.  14.  At  Up  Marden-house,  aged 
58,  Charles  Clarke,  esq. 

Aug.  15.  At  Brighton,  Selina,  infant 
dau.  of  J.  R.  Ormsby  Gore,  esq. 

Aug.iT.  In  Chichester,  aged  56,  Mrs. 
Souter,  relict  of  John  Souter,  esq.  of 
Selsey. 

Aug.  19.  At  Brighton,  aged  11,  Har- 
riet-Elizabeth, dau.  of  Wm.  Freeman,  esq. 

Aug.  26.  At  Brighton,  aged  23,  Henry 
Vane  Asshton  Poulett,  second  son  of  Rear- 
Adm.  Poulett,  and  Ensign  E.I.C. 

Aug.  29.  At  East  Hill  House,  Has- 
tings,  Miss  Eliza  Bayley. 

Aug.  30.  At  Burwash,  aged  50,  Thos. 
A.  Evans,  esq.  surgeon. 

Sept.  3.  At  Selmeston  vicarage,  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A. 

Sept.  4.  At  Framfield-place,  aged  70, 
Alexander  Donovan,  esq. 

Sept.  7.  At  Brighton,  aged  36,  Capt. 
George  Douglas,  half-pay,  90th  Light  Inf. 

Sept.  8.  Aged  56,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Joseph  Ottley,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

Warwick.— Aug.  24.  At  Foleshill, 
aged  79,  Joseph  Soden,  esq. 

Westmoreland. — Aug.  10.  Aged 
67,  Thomas  Gregg,  esq.  Kirk  by  Lonsdale. 

Wilts. — Aug.  16.  Aged  66,  Joseph 
Barnes,  esq.  of  Park  Cottage,  Devizes. 

Aug.  17.  At  the  house  of  bis  son  at 
Burderop,  Thomas  Brown,  esq.  of  Caver- 
sham,  co.  Oxford. 

Aug.  23.  Aged  16,  Henry,  only  son 
of  Charles  Foot,  esq.  of  Berwick  St.  John. 

Aug.  £8.  At  Down  Ampney,  near 
Cricklade,  aged  66,  Charles  Smith,  esq. 

Worcester. — Lately.  At  Bewdley, 
aged  96,  Sylvanus  Jones,  esq. 

At  Oldbury,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Whitcombe,  esq. 
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At  Worcester,  aged  80,  Thomas  Tol- 
dervy,  esq. 

Yorks.— July  15.  At  Scarborough, 
aged  43,  Rachel,  wife  of  John  Wharton, 
esq.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Candler,  esq.  of  Low  Hall,  West  Aytoa. 

Aged  76,  Benjamin  Sayle,  esq.  late  of 
Brightside,  near  Sheffield. 

Aug.  9.  At  Woodhouse,  near  Leeds, 
Margaret,  wife  of  William  Gott,  esq. 

Aug.  10.  At  Harrowgate,  aged  5a, 
Maria  D'Arcy  Stewart,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Dugald  Stewart,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  Aged  76,  William  Betts,  esq. 
late  of  the  Abbey  House. 

Aug.  24.  At  Suaith,  aged  55,  Wil- 
liam Shear  burn,  esq. 

Aug.  26.  At  East  Cottingwith,  aged 
80,  James  Gray,  esq.  late  of  Gate  Fulford, 
near  York. 

Aug.  28.  At  Rose  Hill,  Rotherham, 
aged  44,  Henry  Joseph  Firth,  esq. 

Aug.  30.  At  Stokesley,  aged  90, 
Margaret,  relict  of  John  Haviaide,  esq. 

Sept.  5.  At  Hull,  aged  57,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  George  Nelson,  esq. 

8ept.  8.  Aged  45,  Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Knight,  M.A.,  incumbent 
of  St.  James's,  M  vton,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Lowthrop,  esq.  of  Welton 
Hall. 

Walbs.— Aug.  30.  At  Caehailey,  Swan- 
sea, aged  28,  Maria-June,  wife  of  Joseph 
Richardson,  esq.  and  younger  dau.  of  Mai* 
liam  Hopkins,  esq.  of  Bristol ;  and, 

Sept.  4,  at  Swansea,  aged  32,  Harriott- 
Maria,  only  surviving  child  of  the  same 
gentleman. 

Lately.  Lucy- Barbara,  third  dau.  of 
Cant.  Roberts,  of  Llwyndderw,  co.  Brecon. 

Aged  61,  J.  Rogers,  esq.  M.D.  of  Aber- 
meirig,  co.  Cardigan. 

At  bis  seat,  Auckland,  Brecknock sh. 
Lieut-Col.  Gwynne  Holford. 

At  Swansea,  aged  95,  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  Lewis  Roteley,  esq. 

In  the  parish  of  Presteign,  aged  104, 
Hannah,  widow  of  Edwurd  Brown. 

At  Tenby,  Cant.  Thornton,  brother  of 
Mrs.  Morris,  widow  of  Thomas  Morris, 
esq.  banker,  Carmarthen. 

Elizabeth-Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Prytherch,  of  the  Rhose,  near  Ruabon, 
Denbighsh.  leaving  three  sons  ami  six 
daughters,  all  married,  and  45  grand- 
children. 

Sept.  1.  At  Cardiff,  aged  86,  James 
Williams,  esq. 

Scotland.— Aug.  16.  At  Park  Lodge, 
Stirling,  Miss  Gideon  Sconce. 

Jug.  17.  At  Dundee,  aged  82,  Waiter 
Newall,  esq. 

Aug.  18.  AtCargilfield,  aged  76,  Mrs. 
Fearne-Gardiner,  widow  of  George  Kin- 
near,  esq.  banker,  Edinburgh. 


Aug.  24.    At  Paisley,  Mrs.  Lowndes, 

of  Arthurlie. 

Aug.  30.    At  Black  adder,  aged  90,  Sir 
Robert  Preston,  Bart,  of  Valley-ield,  co. 
Perth,  and  Lutton,  Somerset,  and  of  Syd- 
ney-pl.  Bath.  He  was  born  in  1757,  being 
the  only  son  of  the  celebrated  Gen.  George 
Preston,  (who  at  one  period  was  com- 
mander of  the  Royal  North  British  Dra- 
goons,) by  the  dau.  of  Jamea  Johnston, 
esq.    He  married  his  cousin,  dau.  of  John 
Preston,  esq.  of  Gorton,  and  had  issue, 
amongst  other  children,  Robert  Preston, 
esq.  formerly  a  Major  in  the  army,  who 
succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates.  The 
latter  are  in  Lincolnshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  Perthshire.    The  title,  a  Scotch  one, 
was  created  in  Ki:i7,  and  the  sixth  Baronet 
having  died  in  1834,  without  any  issue  on 
the  male  line  of  the  first  Baronet,  the  title 
reverted  according  to  patent  of  creation  to 
the  nearest  male  collateral  relative,  the 
deceased,  who  was  the  representative  of 
the  first  Baronet's  nearest  brother. 

Lately.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  73,  James 
Bentley,  esq.  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guage in  the  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity. 

Sept.  2.  In  Edinburgh,  aged  85,  Miss 
Grace  Hay,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Hay,  Bart  of  Smithfieid  and  Haystouoe, 

Sept.  3.  Mr.  Alston,  of  Rosemont  His 
loss  to  the  Asylum  of  the  Blind,  for  which 
alone  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  during 
the  last  12  or  15  years,  will  be  irreparable. 
He  first  gave  the  Bible  to  the  blind, 

Iuland. — July  28.  Caroline  Garden, 
younye.it  dau.  of  William  Murphv,  esq. 
M.D.  South  Mall,  Cork. 

Aug.  11.  At  Clonlost,  aged  26,  Anne- 
Grahame,  wife  of  John  James  Nugent, 
esq.  Clonlost,  Westmeath. 

Aug.  16.  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Gen. 
Sir  George  Cock burn,  G.C.H.  of  Shan- 
gana,  Dublin. 

Aug.  18.  At  the  Rectory,  Louth,  Re- 
becca, wife  of  the  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray. 

Aug.  25.  At  Castlewarden,  Dublin, 
Hugh  Pal  User,  esq. 

Aug.  28.  At  Morrison's  Island,  Cork, 
aged  62,  George  Atkins,  esq. 

J  ersky. — Sept.  1.  At  Beaulieu  Gou- 
rey,  aged  53,  Elixa,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Charnel  Bateman,  esq.  and  wife  of 
Thomas  Budgen,  esq.  of  Holmers dale- 
house,  Blechingley,  Surrey. 

Gubrnbbt. — Aug.  29.  At  Guernsey, 
aged  74,  Catharine,  widow  of  Daniel 
Tupper,  esq.  of  Ha  ate  ViUe. 

East  Indiks. — May  12.  At  Secunder- 
abad,  aged  21,  Lieut.  Richard  William 
Harpur,  37th  Grenadiers,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Harpur,  5  th  Bengal  Light 
Cav.  and  grandson  of  the  late  Richard 
Harpur,  esq.  of  Burton  Latimer, 
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June  3.  At  Umballa,  Bengal,  aged 
24,  William  Alexander  Slade,  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  nephew  and  adopted  child  of 
Charles  Richard  Carter,  of  Greenwich. 

June  10.  At  Calcutta,  aged  28,  Alfred 
Turabull,  esq.  Civil  Service,  one  of  the 
Under  Secretaries  to  the  government  of 
Bengal,  and  youngest  ton  of  William 
Turn  bull,  esq.  of  the  Albany. 

At  Umballah,  Capt.  Charles  Digby 
Dawkins,  11th  Bengal  Cavalry,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Governor  General's  Body 
Guard. 

June  29.  At  Kurraehee,  of  cholera, 
Lieut.  John  Henry  Dawson,  12th  Bom* 
bay  Nat.  Inf. 

July  13.  At  Poonah,  Laeut.-Col.  Ro* 
bert  Fanahawe  Martin,  Deputy  Adj. -Gen. 
to  the  Queen's  forces  at  Bombay,  youngest 
son  of  Adra.  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin, 
G.C.B. 

Lately,  At  the  same  place,  of  cholera, 
Capt.  James  Bouchier  Seton,  of  the  Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. 

At  Bangalore,  Margaret,  wife  of  Capt. 
Hennah,  4th  Madras  Cav.  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Bull  Strangways,  esq.  of 
Shapwick,  Somerset. 

Abroad.—  May. . .  At  Philadelphia, 
Fanny,  5th  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo., 
Lillington,  of  Warwick,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
Standbridge,  of  the  former  place. 


July  26.  At  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
Italy,  Thomas- Strachan,  youngest  son  of 
William  Cave,  esq. 

Aug.  1.  On  board  her  Majesty's  ship 
Vesuvius,  off  Vera  Cruz,  George  Hyla, 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus 
Holden,  of  Gower-st. 

Aug.  6.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Har- 
riot-Arabella, wife  of  Richard  Hereford, 
esq.  of  Sufton-court,  Herefordsh.  and  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Mends, 
R.N. 

Aug.  10.  At  Athens,  aged  21,  Martin 
W.  J.  Marsh,  esq.  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxford, 
only  son  of  Arthur  Marsh,  esq.  of  East- 
bury,  Herts. 

Aug.  13.  At  San  Mar  cello,  near  Flo- 
rence,  aged  72,  Ann,  wife  of  John  Gorton, 
esq.  late  of  Stone  Castle,  Kent. 

Aug.  21.  At  Gratz  (Styria),  aged  35, 
the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  Lieut.-Col. 
of  Hussars.  He  was  shot  in  a  duel  by 
Capt.  Schnedt,  of  the  Infantry. 

Aug.  23.  At  Berlin,  aged  4,  Sevilla, 
dau.  of  Henry  Francis  Howard,  esq.  Se- 
cretary to  Her  Majesty' 8  Legation. 

Sept.  2.  At  Bockhold  (Prussian  West- 
phalia), His  Highness  Prince  Florentin 
William,  reigning  Prince  of  Salm-Salm. 
He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March,  1786, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Prince  Constan- 
tin  Alexander,  in  1828. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 
From  August  26,  to  September  25,  1816,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell. — Wo 
have  to  acknowledge  this  month  a  dona- 
tion of  1/.  from  Wm.  Staunton,  esq.  of 
Longbridge  House,  Warwick,  towards  the 
repairs  of  St.  John's  Gate. 

The  song  44  How  imperfect  is  expres- 
sion !"  printed  in  our  Minor  Correspon- 
dence of  last  month,  proves  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  French,  as  appears 
by  a  copy  in  an  old  music-book  in  the 
possession  of  a  correspondent,  who  has 
sent  us  this  transcript : 

D'une  maniere  imparfaite 

Je  vous  dirai  mon  ardeur ; 
Quand  la  boucbe  est  I'interprete 

On  explique  mal  son  coeur ; 
Mais  quoique  je  ne  puis  dire 

Ce  que  j'ai  si  bien  appris, 
Dans  mes  yeux  vous  pouvez  lire 

Ce  que  vos  yeux  ont  Icrit. 

Ah  !  si  vous  pouviez  comprendre 

Ce  que  je  ressens  pour  vous, 
L'amour  n'a  rien  de  si  tendre, 

Ni  l'amitie  de  si  doux. 
Loin  de  vous  mon  coeur  soupire, 

Pres  de  vous  je  suis  interdit ; 
Voilu  tout  ce  que  j'ose  dire, 

Et  peut-etre  j'ai  trop  dit. 

According  to  this  copy  the  English  words 
appear  to  have  been  sung  by  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton  in  the  Twelfth  Night.  Qu.— May  not 
Garrick  have  translated  the  French  for 
Mrs.  Abington,  as  she  was  under  contract 
with  him  and  Lacy  to  perform  at  Drury 
Lane  ?  See  Garrick  Correspondence,  vol.  i. 
p.  624.  Qu.— The  author  of  the  French 
words  ? 

One  of  the  Sixth  order  or  Nobi- 
lity refers  our  Correspondent  "  L." 
(June,  562)  to  Sir  R.  Broun's  Baronetage 
(1843),  in  which  he  will  find  the  ten  years' 
war  on  the  subject  fully  and  fairly  recorded. 
In  Broun's  Baronetage  (1841)  is  reprinted 
a  curious  pamphlet,  published  in  1755, 
which  contains  the  following  passage  :  — 

"  That  Baronets  and  their  ladies  have 
been  usually  stiled  honourable  for  time 
immemorial  is  an  unquestionable  truth, 
supported  by  a  great  variety  of  evidences, 
as  in  numbers  of  literary  superscriptions, 
as  well  in  print  as  MS.,  multitudes  of  de- 
dications of  books  of  the  learned  in  dif- 
ferent times,  some  more  than  a  century 
a i^o,  as  well  as  private  ordinary  deeds  and 
writings  of  different  natures  ;  and  other 
vouchers  that  sufficiently  concur  to  evince 
a  constant  custom,  which  seems,  as  Selden 
observes,  to  give  the  law  in  this  matter  ; 
not  that  they  are  the  higher  with,  or  the 
lower  without  it." 

Mr.  Wii.mam  D'Ovly  Bayley  is  now 
preparing  the  Supplement  and  Appendix 
to  his  History  of  the  House  of  D'Oyly, 
and  be  begs  leave  to  say  that  he  shall  feel 
most  grateful  for  information,  of  all  errors 


in  those  portions  of  the  work  already 
printed,  and  for  all  Corrections,  Notes, 
Observations,  and  Additions  thereon,  pro- 
perly authenticated. 

F.  4.18.  Upon  further  inquiry  we  find 
that  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Darby's  books 
have  not  come  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  the  Rector  of  Riddlesworth,  but 
that  he  bequeathed  them  to  his  godson, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  Oakes,  of 
Rougham,  near  Bury,  to  whom  they,  in- 
cluding MSS.  &c,  have  been  delivered. 

R.  R.  A.  H.  has  favoured  us  with  the 
information  that  the  verses  beginning 
"  Quippe  sub  immensis,"  to  which  we  re- 
ferred in  a  note  to  p.  351  of  our  lost 
number,  form  part  of  a  poem  entitled 
"  Platonis  Principia,"  which  is  printed 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  41  Museum 
Criticum,"  pp.  227-230,  and  bears  the 
signature  and  date — R.  S.  Coll.  Regal,  et 
Univ.  Schol.  In  Comitiis  Prioribus,  Feb. 
1790.  The  verses  in  question  are  such  as 
are  at  Cambridge  technically  designated 
44  tripos  verses,"  and  the  author  of  tbem 
is  (it  is  believed)  Robert  Percy  Smith,  of 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  A.B.  1794  ; 
A.M.  1797  ;  Battie's  Scholar  and  Browne 
Medallist  1791  ;  Members'  Prizeman  1794 
and  1795. 

Veritas  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Burke's  Peerage,  a  mistake,  where,  in  the 
pedigree  of  Robert  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Stc.  Sarah,  his  Countess,  is  named  as  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Myddclton.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  Myddelton, 
of  Hackney,  and  sister,  by  another  mother, 
to  Rebekah  Myddclton,  married  to  Wil- 
liam Barnham,  esq.  of  Norwich.  Vide 
Sir  Simon's  will  (1680),  also  a  correct 
pedigree  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
Aug.  1792.    Our  correspondent  adds,  in 
further  corroboration  oi  this  statement, 
the  certificate  of  birth,  signed  by  the 
Countess,  of  her  great-niece  and  god- 
daughter, Sarah  Wood,  whose  mother, 
Sarah,  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Simon 
and  Elizabeth  Smithisby,  his  third  wife, 
and  married  secondly  —  Austin,  esq.,  and 
they  lived  for  some  years  at  Myddelton 
House,  Enfield.    From  the  register  of 
St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  London  : — 
44  Jan.  29th,  1712.  Sarah  Wood,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wood  and  his  wife,  was 
born  Jan.  10th  and  baptized  Jan.  29th, 
1712,  by  Francis  Thompson,  D.D.  Rector, 
the  Countess  of  Oxford,  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer's  lady,  being  godmother."  Sarah 
Wood  was  married  to  Luke  Bird,  esq.  of 
Croydon  and  Pish  Street  Hill,  and  was 
the  great-grandmother  of  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Wilshere,  Rector  in  Tobago,  the  Rev. 
E.  S.   Wil.shere,  of  Negapatam,  East 
Indies,  and  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilshere,  of 
Che*ter-le-Street. 
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Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design,  fyc.   I)y  B.  H.  Haydou.  2  vols. 

THE  melancholy  interest  that  we  felt,  in  common  with  not  only  those 
who  were  (lersoually  acquainted  with  Mr.  I  lay  don,  hut  with  all  to  whom 
his  works  and  reputation  were  known,  at  his  untimely  fate,  has  been  re- 
vived by  the  perusal  of  this  work,  the  latter  volume  of  which  had  hardly 
issued  from  the  press  before  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  cold  in  death.  But 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  renew  the  complaints  that  have  so  often  been 
made  over  neglected  genius,  or  to  palliate  the  lamentable  consequences 
that  have  followed,  a  too  sensitive  and  hasty  indignation  of  the  supposed 
injustice  of  society,  and  its  unwilling  recognition  of  the  claims  of  genius  :* 
uor  shall  we  enter  into  the  field  of  controversy  regarding  the  comparative 
merit  of  Mr.  I  lay  don  and  his  contemporaries,  or  pronounce  how  far  he 
himself  approached  in  excellence  the  high  standard  of  art  which  he  erected 
as  the  object  of  bis  own  ambition,  and  pointed  out  as  the  only  just  standard 
of  imitation  to  his  scholars.  But  this  we  may  safely  declare,  that  the 
present  lectures,  notwithstanding  occasional  aberrations  of  judgment,  not- 
withstanding much  abruptness  aud  looseness  of  connexion,  aud  notwith- 
standing some  want  of  correctness  and  finish  in  the  execution,  contain  a 
larpe  body  of  solid  information  on  the  art  on  which  they  treat,  and  are 
based  upon  the  soundest  and  truest  principles.  It  must,  however,  be  pre- 
mised that  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  highest  art,  and  successfully 
to  carry  those  principles  into  practice,  is,  iu  the  present  day  at  least,  &  very 
different  thing  from  being  a  popular  and  successful  painter.  There  arc 
few  in  any  of  the  arts  whose  ambition  leads  or  whose  powers  enable  them 
to  attain  the  highest  rank.  Many  arc  the  causes  that  deaden  their  desire 
and  retard  their  progress ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  art  iu  England,  re- 
putation may  be  gained  and  wealth  acquired  more  surely  by  powers  and 
acquirements  of  an  inferior  rank,  than  by  a  superior  genius  aiming  at  the 
higher  results,  and  unwilling  that  his  fame  should  be  bounded  unless  by  an 
horizon  widening  and  extcuding  into  the  ideal  regions  of  futurity.  A  person 
may  be  a  very  pleasing  painter  of  landscape,  and  yet  be  wrong  iu  the  accuracy 
of  his  perspective,  and  in  the  gradatious  of  comparative  distance  and  size;  or 
a  very  successful  and  even  pleasing  painter  of  portraits,  with  a  very  scanty 
acquaintance  with  anatomy.  With  the  exception  of  the  greatest  masters,  such 
as  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian,  we  do  not  know  any  one,  how- 
ever illustrious  his  name  and  however  beautiful  the  creations  of  his  pencil, 


*  "  Every  one  who  ban  seen  Sir  A.  Hume's  model  will  and  must  admit,  Procter  was 
a  man  of  great  genius : — he  gained  both  prizes  for  sculpture  and  paiuliog.  Well,  for 
a  loug  time  Mr.  Went  never  heard  uf  Procter;  be  enquired  for  him,  and  found  him 
living  iu  a  garret  in  Clare  Market,  oh  out  roll  a  day,  and  drinking  at  the  pump  ! 
This  ia  a  fact.  Affected  at  his  condition,  Mr.  West  applied  for,  and  got  for  him  hid 
allowance  to  go  to  Italy,  to  which  he  was  entitled,  in  cousequcncc  of  his  getting  the 
medal.  Mr.  West  invited  him  to  dine,  and  communicated  hi*  good  fortune  ;  Procter, 
too  much  affected,  died  from  the  over  excitement  sudden  success  had  made  on  a  frame 
exhausted  by  buffering.  We  heard  a  patron  say  ooce— '  Good  prices  were  bod 
things  J ' ''— iL  115.— Ritv. 
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whose  defective  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  the  leading  principles  of  his 
art  may  not  be  discovered.  But  successfully  to  conceal  defects  seems  to 
be  a  talent  only  inferior  to  that  of  being  entirely  free  from  them.  Elegance 
of  design  and  splendour  and  harmony  of  colouring  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  human  life  is  too  short,  and 
human  abilities  too  limited,  to  attain  this  unusual  excellence,  and  that  he 
who  can  wisely  estimate  the  extent  of  hi?>  own  powers  will  rest  content 
with  a  partial  inroad  into  the  wide  dominion  of  art,  and  with  a  conquest 
commensurate  with  his  narrow  resources  and  limited  op}>ortunities  of 
advancement.  But  what  has  once  been  achieved  may  surely  be  attempted 
again.  To  distrust  his  own  powers  would  he  the  surest  means  of  failure. 
To  aim  at  anything  short  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  is  at  once  to 
concede  the  inferiority  of  one's  own  strength,  and  to  declare  that  we  have 
formed  a  very  imperfect  and  incorrect  estimate  of  the  art,  on  which  we 
have  presumed  to  dedicate  all  the  intellectual  ability  that  nature  has 
bestowed  on  us. 

Mr.  Hay  don  sets  out  upon  this  broad  and  general  principle,  that  the 
basis  of  all  design  is  the  human  figure,  and  then  follows  the  necessity  of 
a  standard  form  based  on  correct  and  unalterable  principles.  How  is  this 
form  to  be  attained  is  the  next  step  ;  and  the  answer  is,  first,  by  a  contrast 
with  that  of  brutes  (sec  p.  56,)  and  by  reference  to  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  design  existing,  which  are  the  Elgin  marbles, — the  greatest 
works  existing  of  the  finest  and  only  perfect  period  of  art,  by  the  greatest 
and  only  perfect  artist  the  world  ever  saw.  "  It  is,"  he  observes,  "  this 
union  of  nature  with  ideal  beauty,*  the  probabilities  and  accidents  of  bone, 
flesh,  and  tendon,  from  extension,  flexion,  gravitation,  compression,  action, 
or  repose,  that  rank  the  Elgin  marbles  above  all  other  works  of  art  in  the 
world."  The  professor  then  inquires  as  to  the  causes  of  this  excellence 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  curious  question  arises  as  to  whether  they  dut- 
sect ed  the  human  body,  f  which  is  answered  affirmatively.    And  here  an 


*  "  There  seems  to  have  been  no  sophistry  in-Grcece  about  effective  imitation  being 
a  hindrance  to  poetry  of  conception  ;  Zeuxis  painted  grapes  so  exquisitely,  that  birds 
were  attracted ;  Parrhasius,  a  curtain,  that  he  imposed  on  Zeuxis ;  and  Apelles,  a 
horse  so  well,  that  horses  neighed  ;  and  these  were  all  men  celebrated  in  high  art,  and 
in  subjects  requiring  the  most  perfect  abstractions  of  beauty  and  form.  I  can  bear 
testimony  that  this  is  not  a  mere  legend,  for  in  my  old  studio,  I  had  the  Elgin  horse's 
head  high  up  over  my  chimney  ;  in  leading  a  fine  blood  horse  into  the  room  to  paint 
from,  he  looked  up  at  the  FAgin  head,  and  neighed  with  the  greatest  delight." — vol.  i. 
244.  This  singular  fact  of  an  animal  being  impressed  with  a  work  of  art  as  with  the 
reality  of  nature,  may  be  confirmed  by  an  anecdote  related  to  us  by  Mr.  Jesse,  of  a  dog 
who  had  been  used  to  be  taken  up  in  his  mistress's  lap,  Lady  Kneller,  scratching  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  her  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  standing  on  the  floor,  as  if  soliciting 
the  usual  indulgence  ;  and  the  same  gentleman  has  mentioned  to  us  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary fact,  of  a  dog  of  Edwards-  the  trainer  who  was  extremely  attached  to  a  race- 
horse of  Lord  Jersey's  at  Newmarket.  The  horse  was  sent  to  Russia,  but  a  picture  of 
it  was  taken  before  it  went,  and  to  the  picture  of  the  horse  the  faithful  and  affectionate 
animal  attached  itself.  Mr.  Jesse  mentioned  to  us  the  names  of  the  very  respectable 
persons  from  whom  he  received  this  information. — Rev. 

f  Mr.  Haydon  discusses  the  curious  and  controverted  subject,  as  to  whether  the 
Greeks  dissected.  At  vol.  i.  p.  V\. — •»  No,  says  John  Bell,  they  did  not  dissect, 
because  the  Gymnasium  wns  open  to  them  ;  no,  6ays  Sir  stnthony  Carlisle,  they  did 
not  dissect,  because  their  figures  were  all  in  repose.  No,  says  Payne  Knight,  they  did 
not  dissect,  because  they  never  obtained  anatomy  ;  no,  say  the  most  eminent  scholars, 
they  did  not  dissect,  because  there  is  no  allusion  to  art  and  anatomy  in  their  medical 
literature  ;  no,  say  all,  they  could  not  have  dissected,  because—  First,— The  body 
was  held  in  sacred  awe.  Secondly, — There  were  laws  against  dissection.  Thirdly, — 
Their  Poet*  speak  of  a  dead  body  with  religious  and  delicate  feeling."  And  these 
objections  are  answered  by  Mr.  Haydon,  on  the  ground  that  such  laws  and  customs 
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objection  from  an  opposite  quarter  is  advanced  and  met.  The  obtrusion 
of  anatomical  knowledge  in  the  works  of  some  artists  is  too  marked,  and, 
indeed,  too  offensive  to  have  escaped  even  common  observation  ;  but  Mr. 
Hay  don  says,  "  The  abuse  of  anatomy  is  no  argument  against  its  use.  If 
Michael  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  and  John  of  Bologna,  sometimes  paraded  their 
anatomical  science,  Phidias  never  did ;  and  therefore  Phidias  is  as  fair  a 
specimen  of  its  beauty  as  Goltzius  is  of  its  deformity.  The  mere  practical 
experience  of  the  eye,  without  the  understanding  is  stored  to  assist  the  eye, 
will  go  very  little  way  indeed."  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  Barry,  says,  "  If  I 
were  to  indulge  a  conjecture,  I  should  attribute  all  that  is  called  greatness 
of  style  and  manner  of  drawing  to  this  exact  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
the  human  body, — of  anatomy  and  perspective ;  for  by  knowing  exactly  and 
habitually,  without  the  labour  of  particular  thinking,  what  was  to  be  done  in 
every  figure  they  desigucd,  they  attained  a  freedom  and  spirit  of  outline, 
because  they  could  be  daring  without  being  absurd  ;  when  ignorance,  if  it 
be  cautious,  is  poor  and  timid, — if  bold,  only  blindly  presumptuous.  This 
minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  (he  adds),  and  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
perspective,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  fore-shortening,  is  all  the  effect  of 
labour  and  use  in  particular  studies,  and  not  in  general  compositions. 
Notwithstanding  your  rttpugnance  to  handling  of  carcasses,  you  ought  to 
make  the  knife  go  with  the  pencil,  and  study  anatomy  in  real,  and,  if 
you  can,  infrequent  dissections"  Again,  this  great  ana*  universal  master 
of  knowledge  adds,  "  Works  of  real  merit  are  produced  by  a  laborious  and 
accurate  investigation  of  nature,  upon  the  principles  observed  by  the  Greeks, 
first  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  common  works 
of  nature,*  and  then,  by  selecting  and  combining,  to  form  compositions 
according  to  their  own  elevated  conceptions.  This  is  the  true  principle  of 
poetry  and  painting.  Homer  and  Shakepere  had  perhaps  never  seen 
characters  so  strongly  marked  as  Achilles  and  Lady  Macbeth,  and  yet  we 
feel  those  characters  are  drawn  from  nature ;  the  limbs  and  features  are 
those  of  common  nature,  but  elevated  and  improved.1'  Mr.  Burke  adds  on 
this  interesting  and  important  subject,  "  I  was  once  told  by  a  person  who 
had  studied  those  branches,  that  every  discovery  he  had  made  disclosed  to 


will  yield  to  the  enterprise,  the  enthusiasm,  of  the  artist.  "  Mr.  Bell  acknowledges 
Hippocrates  dissected  apes ;  this  is  a  very  near  point  to  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction  of  man.  Will  you  believe  that  any  man  of  genius  would  stop  at  an  ape  ?  " 
Again — "  What  if  it  were  forbidden  by  law,  religion,  or  prejudice,  would  these 
influence  a  man  of  genius  in  the  depths  of  his  study  ?  would  that  stop  him  from  grati- 
fying his  burning  thirst  to  advance  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  divine  art  he  was  born 
to  honour  ?  " — Never ! — Rev. 

•  "  Some  years  since  (1812),  when  I  was  painting  the  *  Judgment  of  Solomon/  and 
at  the  moment  was  about  to  begin  the  mother  agonized  for  fear  ber  child  should  be 
cut  in  two,  I  was  passing  Temple  Bar,  full  of  the  expression  I  wanted,  when,  right 
before  my  own  eyes,  I  saw  a  blood-hone  kick  an  interesting  boy,  whose  mother,  a 
poor  woman,  by  his  side,  had  allowed  him,  in  hopes  of  some  pence,  to  hold  it  for  a 
gentleman,  and  though  he  was  cautioned  by  the  rider,  had  mounted,  was  thrown,  and 
killed  by  that  kick!  on  the  spot.  I  saw  the  mother  rush  in  agony  to  her  boy 
screeching,  '  My  child !  my  child !  '  I  ran  over  with  others  to  help  her :  she  turned 
her  face  to  me,  screaming  in  suffocation  and  hoarseness ;  she  beat  me  back  in  raving 
insanity  t — that  look  haunted  me  for  years  ; — her  lips  were  lifeless  ! — a  red  spot  was 
fixed  in  her  check  !  a  large  tear  hung  on  each  lid  without  dropping  I  her  brows  were 
elevated !  for  thought  was  gone  ;  and  in  her  wild  eye  she  seemed  to  see  a  horror  inter- 
nally and  to  see  nothing  externally !  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  saw  nobody  before 
her,  when  they  drew  the  poor  boy  away.  *  *  *  *  I  went  home  to  my  model, 
who  was  waiting,  and  painted  at  once  the  mother  in  Solomon,  and  transferred  to  my 
picture  the  agony  i  had  seen  in  life,  and  the  expression  1  pointed  brought  tears  into 
other  cye»  besides  my  own."—ii.  p.  4.— Rbv. 
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him  fresh  beauties  in  that  wonderful  group  of  Laiicoon,  and  to  understand 
it  thoroughly  would  require  more  knowledge  of  the  human  body  than 
most  of  our  anatomists  attempt  to  know." 

After  his  four  first  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  on  its  various  collateral 
branches,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  rest,  Mr.  Haydon  proceeds  to  consider 
the  principles  of  composition  among  the  great  masters,  and  their  modes  of 
arranging  figures,  which  may  be  most  advantageously  studied  in  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael ;  and  he  observes,  "that  the  repetition  of  the  inclination 
of  line  the  principal  figure  makes,  is  the  secret  of  all  beautiful  arrangement 
of  figures  and  quantities."  He  then  enters  on  the  fascinating  subject  of 
colouring,  and  traces  its  varying  principles  and  practice  through  all  the 
modem  schools,  from  Van  Eyk  to  the  present  period.  The  second  volume, 
which  was  published  at  an  interval  of  two  years  from  the  former,  contains 
an  account  of  the  revival  of  fresco  painting,  with  a  comparison  between 
that  and  oil,  and  a  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Elgin  marbles  were 
procured  and  brought  to  England,  and  some  biographical  accounts  of 
Fuseli,  Wilkie,  and  other  of  our  modern  painters.  We  must  now  extract 
a  few  passages  from  some  of  the  subject*}  discussed  in  these  instructive 
volumes,  premising  that  they  must  be  broken  and  miscellaneous  in  their 
nature,  being  intended  only  as  specimens  of  the  professor's  style  and 
manner,  without  any  attempt  to  pursue  any  one  branch  of  this  elaborate 
subject  through  its  whole  essence  and  detail,  which  would  be  useless  after  Mr. 
Haydon's  labours,  and  incompatible  with  the  extent  and  limits  of  our  pages. 

And  first  let  us  attend  to  what  is  said  of  the  effect  on  art  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Elgin  marbles. 

"The  Elgin  marbles  have  as  com-  degenerated  ages  of  antiquity  (after  Alex- 

plctely  overthrown  the  old  antique  as  andcr)  that  they  feared  to  make  a  horse 

ever  one  system  of  philosophy  overthrew  like  a  horse,  because  it  was  not  poetical, 

another.    Were  the  Elgin  marbles  lost,  A  horse  with  a  human  eye  is  as  much  a 

there  would  be  as  great  a  gap  in  art  as  monster  as  a  man  with  a  horse's  eye. 

there  would  have  been  in  astronomy  if  What  I  say  of  tlie  horse  was  equally  ap- 

Newton  had  never  existed.   They  have  plicable  to  the  human  heroic  figure  of  the 

thrown  into  light  principles  which  could  same  period  of  art,  and  from  these  chains 

only  have  been  discovered  by  the  succes-  of  absurdity,  and  prejudice,  and  ignorance 

sive  inspirations  of  great  geniuses,  if  ever  of  what  was  truiy  poetical,  viz.  nature 

at  all,  because  we  have  had,  what  the  elevated,  but  not  perverted,  the  Elgin 

Greeks  had  not,  a  false  system  to  over-  marbles  have  rescued  us  for  ever.  *  *  *  * 

throw,  and  misplaced  veneration  and  early  Directly  on  seeing  the  Elgin  marbles  it 

impressions  to  root  out.   *  *  *    The  was  my  lot  to  feel  the  future  in  the  in- 

young  men  whom  I  now  address  have  no  stant,  and  what  I  asserted  in  their  future 

in  the  world  when  influence  and  enormous  superiority  Ca- 


thesc  works  burst  upon  it.    Will  they  nova  eight  years  after  confirmed.    On  my 

believe  that  neither  Michael  Angelo,  nor  introduction  by  Hamilton,  I  asked  Ca- 

Raffaelle,  nor  Julio  Romano,  dared  to  nova  what  he  thought  of  them,  and  he 

represent  a  horse  a*  he  naturally  teas  t  instantly  replied,  with  a  glistening  Italian 

Will  they  believe  that  they  all  tunk  his  fire,   4  lis  renverseront  le  systeme  des 

eye,  because,   after  Lystppus,  it  was  autre*  antiques.'    Mr.  Hamilton  replied 


thought  to  be  poetical  to  give  a  horse  I  had  always  said  so,  but  who  believed 
the  look  of  a  human  being  ?  Was  there  me  ?  and  what  was  the  result  of  the  priu- 
cver  such  absurdity  ?  And  will  they  be-  ciples  1  laid  down  ?  why  many  a  squeeze 
lieve  that  all  the  historical  painters  of  of  the  hand  to  support  me  under  my  in- 
modern  times,  with  one  exception  (North-  firmities,  and  mauy  a  smile  in  my  face  in 
cote),  when    they  painted  a    poetical  mercy  at  my  delusion.    *  You  are  a 


horse,  notwithstanding  the  noble  horses    young  man,'  was  often  said, 
of  our  own  country,  were  so  far  held  in    eulhusiam  is  all  very  proper.'  •'  * 
by 


*  "I  would  venture  to  say  the  Torto  is  not  so  pure  in  principles  as  the  El^iu 
marbles."  p.  120.  «  The  Torso  has  evidently  been  disfigured  intentionally,  and  with 
art."  p.  129,-Rkv. 
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That  Mr.  I  Iaydon's  praise  of  these  celebrated  marbles  did  not  evaporate  in 
enthusiastic  encomiums,  but  was  the  result  of  a  most  patient  study  of  their 
excellence,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  his  own  narrative : — 

dwell  and  lire,  and  inhale  his  being, 
amidst  these  sublime  fragments.  Often  lias 
he  remained  fifteen  hours  in  the  pent- 
house, Park-lane,  which  sheltered  their 
beauty,  with  his  lanthorn  and  his  drawing 
board,  examining  every  foot,  every  head, 
every  limb,  every  breathing  body,  by 
moving  his  solitary  candle  about,  above, 
or  underneath  them  ;  and  when  he  has 
placed  his  glimmering  light  on  the  ground, 
beneath  the  mighty  back  of  the  Theseus, 
a  vast,  broad,  and  silent  shadow,  dark  and 
dim,  has  stretched  across  the  whole  gal- 
lery, whilst  here  and  there  a  transcends  nt 
limb,  here  and  there  a  shattered  head,  or 
fighting  figure,  instinct  with  life,  have 
trembled  into  light,  and  seemed  ready  to 
move,  so  evident  was  the  life  and  circu. 
lation,"  &c. 


"Having  dissected  man  and 
for  two  years,  having  taken  a  course  of 
his  own,  founded  on  his  early  conviction 
that  the  process  of  early  Greek  and  Ita- 
lian study  was  the  same,  with  a  mind  thus 
comprehending  the  construction  of  the 
frame,  it  was  nothing  miraculous  that, 
seeing  in  this  sculpture  every  tendon,  bone, 
and  muscle  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  substance  and  shape,  and  always  indi- 
cated where  nature  indicated  them,  it  was 
nothing  but  natural  he  should  at  once  re- 
cognise their  superiority  to  all  other  sculp- 
ture, because  in  no  other  sculpture  was 
this  system  of  nature  so  distinctly  clear. 
There  was  a  vitality  wanting  in  the  Apollo 
(majestic  beauty  as  it  is)  he  here  found. 
He  was  no  longer  ashamed  of  copying  fine 

r  after  hour, 


nou 


nature  as   it  exis 

day  after  day,  night  after  night,  did  he 

After  having  decided  on  the  superior  excellence  of  those  wonderful 
remains  of  ancient  art,  Mr.  Haydon  brings  them  in  contrast  with  the 
greatest  master  of  the  modem  school  :— 

"  In  comparing  our  illustrious  modern 
sovereign  of  design.  Michael  Angelo,  with 
Phidias,  or  the  Greeks  generally,  in  the 
naked  figure,  be  must  unquestionably 
yield  the  palm.  Michael  Angelo,  as  Fu- 
seli  says,  often  perplexed  his  limbs  with 
useless  anatomy,  and  from  his  Moses  and 
his  Christ  holding  the  cross,  casts  of 
which  I  have  studied,  it  must  not  be 
denied,  and  cannot  be  refuted,  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  clear  the  accidental 
from  the  essential.  If  the  principle  be  a 
sound  one,  as  it  is,  vis.  that  any  two  parts 
of  a  body  bearing  comparison  must  be,  to 
keep  a  consistency  throughout,  similar  in 
essence  and  development,  then  is  Michael 
Angelo 's  grossly  inconsistent,  because,  if 
the  spine  of  the  ilium  in  front  be  covered 
fully  by  the  muscles  round  it,  so  ought 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  behind  to  be 
equally  covered:  if  the  one  be  and  the 
other  be  not,  then  the  figure  is  inhar- 
monious. The  spine  of  the  scapula  in 
his  Christ  is  visible,  meagerly  and  meanly 
marked,  belonging  to  a  thin  man;  the 
spine  of  the  ilium  is  surrounded  and  co- 
vered by  its  attendant  muscles,  beautifully 
and  fully,  belonging  to  a  muscular  man. 
What  authority  in  nature  or  antiquity  had 
Michael  Angelo  for  such  management? 
None  :  it  was  his  caprice— his  anatomical 
caprice.  These  are  the  excesses  which 
bring  dissection  into  contempt,  and  which 
induced  John  Bell  [the  anatomist]  and 
others,  to  doubt  whether  the  Greeks  dis- 


sected or  not,  because  they 
guilty  of  such  absurdity,  and  because  they 
had  too  much  self-control  to  make  that 
an  end  of  art  which  is  but  a  means  of  the 
perfection  of  art.  And  yet  Vatari  suys 
this  very  figure  is  inirabilissima.  This 
shows  the  extent  of  Vasari's  judgment, 
for  it  is  most  unquestionably  the  most 
affected,  absurd,  pedantic  academic  figure 
that  ever  came  from  a  great  genius,  even 
in  the  tortures  of  a  nightmare  dream. 
Fnseli  thought  the  same  of  it,  and  in  his 
lectures  condemns  it.  This  figure,  and 
the  figure  of  Lazarus  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  he  evidently  painted  for 
Sebastian,  arc  justifiable  grounds  for  as- 
serting that  he  was  not  equal  to  Phidian 
in  the  naked,  though  in  the  conception 
and  arrangement  of  a  vast  work  to  illus- 
trate a  grand  principle  he  approaches  in 
the  Captlla  Suiina,  but  surely  does  not 
equal,  much  more  surpass,  the  Parthenon 
and  its  glories  in  conception.  In  execu- 
tion he  must  not  be  compared,  gigantic  as 
he  is,  or  (in  speaking  of  perfection)  men- 
tioned in  the  same  page,  without  expla- 
nation. His  figures  may  be  giants,  but 
they  have  not  that  air  of  refinement  the 
Greeks  combined  with  strength.  Their 
actions  are  affected,  their  expressions  fe- 
rocious ;  his  women  may  be,  as  Fuseli 
calls  them,  moulds  of  generation,  but 
certainly  not  of  love.  Reynolds  says  he 
has  seen  figures  by  his  hand  which  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether 
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they  were  the  height  of  the  sublime  or 
extremely  ridiculous.  I  should  say,  in 
that  case,  there  could  be  nothing  more 
easy  to  decide.  Phidias  and  Raffaelle 
have  one  great  decided  beauty  in  their 
works.  Their  figures,  whether  in  action 
or  repose,  or  expression,  always  look  as 
the  unconscious  agents  of  an  impulsion 
they  cannot  help.  You  are  never  drawn 
aside  from  what  they  are  doing  by  any 
appearance  in  them,  as  if  they  wished  to 
make  us  consider  how  very  grand  they 
were,  or  how  very  gracefully  they  were 
moving.  They  seem  impelled  by  some- 
thing they  cannot  control :  their  heads, 
hands,  feet,  and  bodies  immediately  put 

Again :  Mr.  Haydon  says, — 

"  Michael  Angelo,  though  he  drew  the 
groin  with  such  anatomical  beauty,  did 
not  map  the  result  of  the  muscles  acting 
on  the  skin,  like  the  Greeks.  Convulsion 
is  more  the  character  of  Michael  Angelo's 
figures  than  action.  He  occasionally,  as 
Fuseli  says,  perplexed  his  limbs  with 
useless  anatomical  knowledge.  I  am  per- 
fectly sure,  without  disrespect,  from  hav- 

Again : — 

"  I  hope  I  bow  before  the  occasional 
grand  sentiment  of  Michael  Angelo ;  I 
hope  I  venerate  his  great  genius  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting:  I  only 
sny  he  is  not  pure  enough  for  a  model  of 
style  to  regulate  the  taste  of  a  country  ; 
and  as  I  know,  and  can  prove,  there  was 
a  purer,  a  greater,  a  truer  school,  and 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  some  observations  on  one  of  the  pictures  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary  and  rival — Raffaelle. 


themselves  into  positions  the  best  adapted 
to  execute  the  intentions  wanted.  Whereas 
often  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  always  in 
his  imitators,  there  is  a  consciousness,  aa 
it  were,  in  their  arms  and  legs  which 
destroys  all  idea  that  the  figures  are  the 
mere  unconscious  agents  of  a  predomi- 
nating idea,  which  act*  by  means  of  the 
will  on  the  muscular  system.  *  •  *  The 
studied  figures  of  the  ancients  seem  born 
what  they  are.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  odd 
expression  to  use,  but  all  the  naked 
heroes  of  the  ancients  look  like  gentlemen 
stripped,  whereas  Michael  Angelo's  naked 
men  appear  pugilists,  ready  to  knock  you 
down  for  presuming  to  look  at  them." 


ing  studied  the  Moses,  the  Christ,  and  the 
Lazarus,  he  could  not  select  the  super- 
fluous from  the  accidental,  and  that  no 
naked  figure  he  ever  executed  could  be 
compared  with  the  heroic  studied  figures 
of  Greece,  i.  e.  the  Torso,  the  Theseus, 
the  Ilyssus,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Gladi- 
ator." 


that  we  have  now  among  us  fragments  of 
mighty  genius  sufficient  to  revive  the 
principles  of  its  truth  and  sublimity,  am 
I  then  to  be  daunted  from  telling  you  so 
for  fear  of  offending  the  infatuated  adora- 
tion of  an  authority  •  that  did  not  know 
the  construction  of  a  leg  ?*' 


"  In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  painter 
what  could  have  been  done  with  *  Feed 
my  sheep  ?'  But  it  is  the  inherent  power 
of  conceiving  from  such  simple  sugges- 
tions, and  what  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  must  have  happened,  which  ever 
marks  the  great  capacity  from  the  ordi- 
nary academic  graduate  of  the  grand  style. 
*  •  *  *  Christ  is  the  first  figure  which 
attracts,  standing  in  an  unaffected  and 
simple  manner,  not  resting  on  one  leg  and 
throwing  the  whole  behind,  like  the  eternal 
action  of  the  run  of  antique  figures  ;  but 
as  all  men  generally  stand  when  they  are 
not  standing  to  be  seen,  and  only  as  their 
convenience  or  ease  induces  them.  His 
expression  has  a  mixture  of  melancholy 
und  pathos,  beautifully  touching  ;  it  is  the 
finest  head  of  Christ  in  all  the  Cartoons. 
He  is  pointing  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  indica- 


tive of  the  text,  and  to  the  keys  in  Peter's 
hands,  as  connecting  him  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church  ;  St.  Peter  being  the  head  of 
it.  St.  Peter  is  on  his  knees,  watching 
with  eagerness  the  looks  of  his  Divine 
Master,  and  listening  with  an  inquiring 
submission  to  the  utterance  of  his  will. 
St.  John  presses  forward  full  of  anxiety 
and  affection,  his  hands  up,  as  if  in  adora- 
tion ;  his  nose,  eye,  and  mouth,  motion, 
action,  and  expression  denoting  regard,  as 
lovely  and  as  delicate  as  the  soul  of  the 
divine  painter  who  conceived  and  painted 
him.  Though  Raffaelle 's  St.  Johns  are 
built  on  the  St.  John  of  all  the  great 
painters  from  Cimabue  downwards,  yet 
Kutfaelle  added  a  beauty  that  all  missed, 
and  which  would  have  rendered  all  repre- 
sentations of  him  incomplete  without  this 
addition.     He  seems  to  say,  '  Do  not 


Reynold*. 
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think  I  have  less  lore  of  thee  than  ano- 
ther; believe  me  as  intensely  devoted,  O 
Divine  Master,  as  the  apostle  to  whom 
thou  hast  committed  this  charge.'  Ano- 
ther apostle,  by  his  side,  seems  to  lift  his 
hands  in  rather  envious  astonishment: 
the  one  behind  is  rather  pressing  forward 
towards  Christ  with  affection  ;  the  next 
turns  round  to  his  companions  with  simple 
wonder  and  inquiry,  and  without  speaking, 
looks  with  a  scrutinizing  vigour,  first  to 
ascertain  what  the  other  thinks  by  his  air, 
before  he  ventures  an  opinion  ;  while  the 
other,  with  graceful  simplicity,  is  holding 
his  robe,  and  expressing  also  surprise,  but 
mingled  with  pleasure.  The  one  imme- 
diately behind  this  last  is  too  far  off  to 
comprehend  or  hear  exactly  what  is  pas- 
sing, and,  with  his  head  half  dropped,  he 
seems  in  a  breathless  mixture  of  half  eye 
and  half  ear  to  make  out  as  well  as  be 
can  what  is  happening  in  front ;  he  in  so 
placed  that  be  could  see  Jesus  between 
the  heads  of  the  others,  but  is  scarcely 
near  enough  to  hear  him.  Of  the  remain- 
ing three,  the  hair  only  of  one  is  seen ; 
and  the  faces  of  the  two  others  denote  no 
particular  emotion.  This  skilfully  exhibits 


the  interest  dying  away,  as  it  were,  the 
further  it  is  removed  from  the  cause  of 
excitement.  By  studying  carefully  the 
figure  of  Christ,  as  a  composition,  im- 
mense knowledge  may  be  gained  to  all. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  management,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  single  figure  coming  flatly  and 
meagrely  on  its  background.  On  the  left 
side  see  how  rich  and  full  it  is  by  the 
great  varietj  of  shapes  produced  by  the 
folds  of  the  drapery.  Then  comes  part 
of  a  sheep  feeding,  and  then  some  weeds, 
while  a  creek,  running  in  from  the  lake, 
crosses  the  left  hand  at  the  thumb-joint ; 
and  again,  tho  other  line  of  this  creek 
goes  from  the  inside  of  the  elbow  to  the 
drapery  ;  all  these  produce  a  variety  of 
quantities  as  to  shape  and  figure,  and 
break  the  meagre  line  of  a  naked  arm,  and 
take  off  the  perpendicular  and  angular 
endings  of  contour  which  the  drapery  of 
Christ  on  this  side  would  produce.  On 
the  other  side,  the  right  band  issues  from 
a  mass  of  broad  drapery  ;  and  the  flock  of 
sheep,  by  their  heads  and  bodies,  break 
the  uniformity  of  shape  which  there  would 
be  if  it  had  nothing  but  a  flat  surface,"  &c 


It  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  history  of  painting, 
and  of  the  biographies  of  the  two  great  masters  of  Italian  art,  that  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  warm  dispute  among  the  admirers  of  ltalTaelle  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  whether  or  not  the  former  was  indebted  for  the  improved 
grandeur  of  his  style  to  the  example  afforded  him  by  the  works  of  the 
latter,  and  whether  Raffaelle  did  not  draw  his  finest  inspirations  from  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican.  Such  have  been  the  assertions  of  Va3ari  and 
Condivi ;  but  these  statements  came  into  the  world  long  after  Raffaelle  had 
left  it ;  and,  as  Lanzi  reproachfully  observes,  **  Where  were  his  dear  and 
favourite  pupils,  Julio  Romano,  Luca  Fa  Penni,  and  Polidoro  ?  where  were 
they,  that  they  did  not  rise  to  vindicate  the  insulted  honour  of  their  master, 
and  prove  the  injustice  of  the  accusation  ?"  The  statement,  in  a  very  abridged 
form,  is  as  follows : — Vasari  asserts  that  Michael  Angelo,  in  flying  to  Flo- 
rence, when  he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  Julius  II.,  left  the  keys  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  which  he  was  then  painting,  with  Bramante,  Raffaelle'* 
uncle,  who  dishonourably  let  Raffaelle  in;  and  that  he  directly*  on 
seeing  the  grand  style  of  the  prophets,  altered  his  whole  style.  This 
absurdity  was  current  in  Europe  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  rill 
Lanzi,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  opened  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

"Now,"  says  Mr.  Hay  don,  "would  painted?*   There  is  nothing  unjustifiable 

you  believe  that  when  Michael  Angelo  fled  in  saying,  that  there  is  strong  ground  for 

to  Florence  it  was  in  1506,  two  years  be-  inferring  that  Raffaelle  did  not  surrepti- 

fore  Raffaelle  was  ever  in  Rome,  and  four  tiouily  derive  any  advantage  from  works 

before  the  chapel  was  ever  begun  to  be  four  years  before  they  were  executed ; 


•  If  mass  were  celebrated  by  Julius  at  Christinas  1512,  at  the  conclusion  of  pointing 
the  chapel,  and  Michael  Angelo  was  twenty  months  painting  it,  he  must  have  begun  to 
paint  it  in  May  1511,  which  will  make  the  time  of  beginning  four  years  and  four 
months  after  he  fled  to  Florence,  1506,  though  the  Cartoons  were  begun  1511,  pro- 
bably long  before.— Rev. 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI.  3  N 
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nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  really  could 
not  get  into  a  chapel  by  stealth  two  years 
before  he  ever  entered  the  city;  and, 
lastly,  I  really  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  Bramante  could  not  give  Kaffaelle 
the  keys  to  open  a  door  which  was  never 
hx-ked.  especially,  too,  as  Michael  Angelo 
did  nut  leave  any  keys  (if  ever  he  left 
them  at  all)  till  four  years  after  the  time 
Vasari  dates  as  the  period.  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  which  Vasari  says  directly  shewed 
an  alteration  of  style,  in  consequence  of 
the  stolen  views  of  works  which  were  not 


in  existence,  was  painted  at  the  period  of 
the  school  of  Athens,  one  or  two  years 
before  Michael  Angelo  touched  this  very 
chapel.  So  much  for  Vasari's  sacrifice  of 
glorious  Raff ae lie  to  the  great  Dagoo  of 
his  idolatry,  and  so  much  for  Reynolds's 
absurd  and  unthinking  assertion,  that  but 
for  Michael  Angelo  Raffaelle  never  would 
have  existed !  Have  I  not  made  out  grounds 
for  acquittal  ?  Are  there  any  twelve  men 
of  any  jury  on  earth  who  would  not  now 
give  a  verdict  for  Raffaelle  ? " 


Now  to  this  defence  by  Mr.  Haydon  we  shall  add  a  few  observations* 
in  order  that  the  subject  so  important  to  the  fame  of  the  painter,  and  so  in* 
teresting  to  his  admirers  (and  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  ranks?)  may 
receive  its  fullest  and  clearest  evidence.  It  must  be  premised,  and  those 
unacquainted  with  Italian  literature  will  have  need  of  the  information,  that 
there  are  several  editions  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.  The  origin  of 
Vasari's  error  is  discoverable  from  comparison  of  the  original  edition  of 
his  Lives  in  1550  with  those  which  followed  it.  In  this  first  edition  we 
find  no  account  of  any  quarrel  between  Julius  (the  Pope)  and  Michael 
Angelo  respecting  his  tomb  ;  but  in  relating  the  circumstances  attending 
the  painting  the  Sistine  chapel,  Vasari  informs  us,  that  the  Pope  was  eager 
to  see  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  which  purpose  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  chapel,  when  he  was  refused  admittance  by  Michael  Angelo.  That 
the  artist,  knowing  the  inflexible  temper  of  tiie  pontiff,  and  being  ap- 
prehensive that  some  of  his  attendants  might  be  induced  either  by  bribes 
or  threats  to  admit  him,  pretended  to  quit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  and  gave 
the  keys  to  his  assistants,  with  orders  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
enter,  even  if  it  was  the  Pope  himself.  He  then  shut  himself  up  in  the 
chapel,  and  proceeded  with  his  labours,  when  the  Pope  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  scaffold,  but  Michael  Angelo,  pre- 
tending not  to  know  him,  saluted  him  with  a  shower  of  tiles  and  slates, 
insomuch  that  he  was  glad  to  effect  his  escape.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Michael  Angelo  quitted  the  chapel  through  a  window,  and  hastened  to 
Florence,  leaving  the  key  of  the  chapel  with  Bramante.*  Better  informa- 
tion, or  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  convinced  Vasari  of  bis  error ; 
and  in  his  subsequent  edition  he  has,  in  his  life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michael  Angelo  to  a  former  period,  when 
he  was  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  the  Second,  and  omitted  the  story 
of  the  disagreement  in  the  chapel.  Through  inadvertence,  however,  he 
left  the  reference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Raffaelle  as  it  originally 
stood,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors.  Bellori 
denied  that  Raffaelle  had  imitated  the  manner  of  Michael  Angelo  in  any 
respect  whatever,  design,  colouring,  the  naked  6gure  or  the  clothed,  or 
in  any  iota  of  invention ;  but  Lanzi,  who  is  called  well-informed  and 
judicious,  admits  that  Raffaelle  attained  a  bolder  style  of  design  from  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  MS.  library  of  Lord  I^icester  at 
Holkham,  the  original  drawings  of  Raffaelle  from  his  great  undertaking  at 
the  Vatican,  have  been  discovered.  "  This  precious  volume,"  says  Mr. 
Roscoe,  "  contains  thirty- five  folio  sheets,  some  of  which  are  folded  and 


*  See  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  9*3,  ed.  1^&0. 
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drawn  on  both  sides.  These  drawings  are  for  the  most  pert  drawn  with 
a  reed-pen,  in  brown  ink  or  bistre,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  with 
short  memoranda  in  the  handwriting  of  Raffaelle,  stating  where  the 
subjects  of  them  were  found,**  &c.  The  drawings  consist  of  capitals, 
friezes,  cornices,  bases,  ceilings,  &c.  with  a  few  on  other  subjects,  among 
which  is  a  fine  free  sketch  of  Moses  raising  the  brazen  serpent,  as  painted 
by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  with  variations  by 
Raffaelle,  which  may  assist  in  deciding  the  warmly  contested  question, 
whether  Raffaelle  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  9  That  this 
volume  of  drawings,  which  was  obtained  in  Italy  about  a  century  ago  by 
the  then  Lord  Leicester,  is  a  portion  of  those  executed  by  Raffaelle  for  his 
great  task,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  such  decision  not  resting  on  a  mere 
inspection  of  them,  although  this  will  sufficiently  shew  that  they  cannot  be 
the  work  of  any  other  hand,  but  being  confirmed  by  the  express  evidence 
of  several  Italian  writers,  by  whom  the  present  volume  is  particularly  re- 
ferred to.# 


"  As  soon  as  Wilkie  recovered  from  the 
agitation  of  a  first  visit  to  the  Vatican,  in 
1H26,  he  wrote  me  from  Rome.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  letter,  he  alludes  to  the 
Last  Supper  of  Lionardo,  and  says,  '  that 
once  perfect  work  is  now  but  a  shadow, 
and  past  all  power  of  retrieval.  Its  mate- 
rial is  said  to  be  fresco  or  tempera,  but 
oil  it  was,  beyond  all  doubt.'  This  is  a 
proof  of  Wilkie's  sagacity,  for  oil  it  is. 
•  Like  all  other  pictures  in  oil  of  that 
date,  it  is  cracked,  the  small  spaces  leaving 
the  plaster  tinged  only  with  what  it  had 
absorbed  of  the  paint.  Lionardo  had  an 
eye  for  softness  and  depth,  incompatible 
with  fresco.'  (It  is  a  curious  fact, 
Lionardo 's  hand  trembled  so  when  he 
began  to  paint,  he  never  could  paint  in 
fresco.)  After  other  matters,  he  says, 
'  I  am  now  in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  day- 
dreams of  my  youth  has  been  accom- 
plished.' Our  friends  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  by  Perugia;  slight  things 
make  deep  impressions;  they  told  me 
they  had  been  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  they 
avoided  all  remark,  till  we  should  go  to- 
gether. The  next  day  we  and  another 
went  in  a  body.  We  passed  up  stairs,  and 
through  the  Loggie  of  Raffaelle,  then 
through  to  the  first  stanza:  Battle  qf 
Conaiantine ;  impression  unfavourable; 
looked  grey  and  chalky  ;  proceeded  to  the 
second,  the  Attila ;  looked  warm,  light, 
and  elegant ;  but  the  Boltena,  when  we 
hid  the  window,  told  with  amazing  truth 
and  richness ;  by  this  time  the  dryness  of 
frescoes  had  worn  off ;  and  this  last,  with 
the  Heliodorus,  began  to  glow  upon  us 
with  all  the  tone  and  richness  of  oil. 
Fresco,  however,  being  limited  in  its 
power  of  depth,  the  St.  Peter  in  Prison, 
rinely  as  it  is  arranged,  is  black  and  co- 


lourless, and  in  material,  for  want  of  what 
oil  alone  can  give — a  failure.  But  of  all, 
the  School  of  Athens  is  the  most  elegant, 
though  suffering  much  from  change.  Parts 
of  it  are  most  highly  finished,  and  the 
French,  who  object  to  the  latter  pic- 
tures,  think  this  the  purest  of  any.  The 
whole  looked  less  than  I  expected,  and  in 
worse  condition.  By  many  intricate  stairs 
we  came  to  the  Capella  Sistina,  and  on 
entering,  looked  to  the  end,  but  not 
seeing  the  Last  Judgment,  guessed  that  I 
was  immediately  under  it ;  on  turning,  the 
effect  produced  by  shapes  was  rich  be- 
yond everything,  but  the  hue  was  grey 
and  slaty.  This  wearing  off,  ns  it  always 
does  in  fresco,  I  was  gratified  l>y  a  rich 
and  harmonious  arrangement  of  tints,  and 
what  we  did  not  expect,  much  which  re- 
minded us  of  Sir  Joshua,  even  of  bis  co- 
lour and  feeling,  impressing  us  with  the 
undoubted  sincerity  of  that  great  man's 
admiration." 

44  Never  shall  I  forget  my  impression  of 
this  gigantic  collection  !  I  left  Wilkie 
calmly  trotting  up,  step  by  step,  whilst  1, 
darting  up  three  stairs  at  a  time,  and 
hurrying  along,  never  stopped  till  before 
the  Transfiguration  I  You  rushed  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Venetians,  from  the 
Flemings  to  the  Spaniards,  from  Titian  to 
Raffaelle,  from  Rembrandt  to  Rubens, 
and  settled  principles  in  half-an-hour, 
which  took  months,  perhaps  years  to  ac- 
complish. It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
point  of  brute  force  of  effect,  Rubens  bore 
down  all  opposition,  from  his  breadth, 
brightness,  and  depth;  and  let  every 
painter  be  assured,  that  if  he  keep 
these  three  qualities  of  effect,  the  leading 
qualities  in  the  imitation  of  nature, 
he  will  defy  rivalship  in   the  content 


*  See  Roscoc's  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  vol.  ii.  p.  501.—  Rt v. 
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of  exhibition.   Rembrandt,  with  all  his  Raffaelle  looked  hard, 

magic  painting  on  too  confined  a  prin-  most  by  the  brightness  of  Rubens ;  the 

ciple,  lost  in  power,  and  looked  spotty  and  magic  of  Correggio,  or  the  sonny  splen- 

individual.  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto  dour  of  Titian  ;  and  after  wandering  about 

had  not  that  solidity,  the  character  of  for  days,  you  decided  that  he  suffered 

Rubens.   Titian  seemed  abore  contest,  most  whose  works  had  moat  peculiarity  ; 

and  to  rely  on  his  native  majesty  of  co-  and  with   all  this  grossness,  want  of 

lour ;  there  was  a  senatorial  repose,  which  beauty,  and  artificial  style,  Rubens'  bright- 

gave  a  look  of  impertinence  to  Ruben*  ;  ness  and  breadth  carried  the  day,  as  far  as 

but  still  you  could  not  keep  your  eyes  off  arresting  the  eye,  and  forcing  you  to  look 

the  seducer  ;  even  if  you  turned  your  back,  at  him,  bate  as  you  must  his  vulgarity,  bis 

yon  kept  peeping  over  your  shoulder.  All  Flemish  women,  and  his  Flanders  breed  of 


peculiarity  suffered.    The  silvery  beauty    horses,"  etc. 
of  Guido  looked  grey  ;  the  correctness  of 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  peep  at  the  common  habits  of 
life  of  this  great  man,  and  observe  particularly  on  his  extreme  devotion  to 
his  art,  and  the  regular  unremitted  industry  of  his  life. 

"  In  an  interesting  little  book,  pub-  vented  painting  all  day.    He  worked  on 

lished  within  a  few  years  after  Rubens'  till  five,  when  he  mounted  his  favourite 

drath,  it  will  be  delightful  to  see  his  horse,  and  rode  round  the  ramparts  at 

daily  habits.    He  rose  regularly  at  four,  Antwerp ;  at  his  return,  be  found  his 

and  made  it  n  law  of  his  life  to  begin  the  friends  assembled  for  supper:  his  chief 

day  by  prayer  ;  after  which,  *e  went  to  relaxation  was  riding,  or  studying  his  fine 

work,  and  before  breakfast  made  those  collection  of  gems,  or  reading  ;  and  as  ho 

beautiful  sketches  known  by  the  name  of  painted  every  thing   from  nature,  and 

his  breakfast  sketches,  always  baring  in  painted  horses  often,  he  had  some  of  the 

the  house  an  educated  person,  who  read  finest  breed  in  his  stables.    He  rarely  vi- 

to  him  Livy,  Plutarch,  or  Virgil.    As  sited,  except  when  requested  to  do  so  by 

work  was  his  great  happiness,  he  was  very  artists,  in  whose  works  he  always  found 


that  he  might  not  be  pre-    something  to  praise,"  &c. 

There  are  few  greater  or  more  illustrious  names  in  painting  than  that  of 
Reynolds, — none  so  great  in  the  English  school.  In  drawing  out  the 
most  exquisite  graces  from  nature,  without  ever  deviating  into  affectation 
like  Parmegiano,  or  deserting  truth  like  Baroccio,  we  conceive  that  he 
was  never  excelled  by  any  one  at  any  period.  As  a  portrait  painter  in 
some  points  he  was  inferior  to  Vandyck,  in  others  he  far  excelled  him. 
They  may  be  compared  together  with  advantage  in  the  collections  at 
Knowle  and  Petworth.  In  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  latter  place  there  is  a 
portrait  (a  three-quarters  length)  of  a  lady,  by  Sir  Joshua,  which  in  beauty, 
grace,  elegance  of  features,  and  attitude  and  expression,  is  so  perfect,  that 
it  becomes  painful  to  leave  it.  We  do  not  recollect  that  her  name  was 
told  us, 

But  here  she  lives  immortal,  though  unknown, 
A  new  creation,  bright  as  Nature's  own. 

It  is  therefore  but  justice  to  the  fame  of  the  master  and  the  taste  of  the 
critic  to  blend  together  a  few  extracts  from  the  different  passages  in  which, 
the  latter  has  remarked  on  the  works  and  excellence  of  this  great  man, 
whose  name  will  probably  ever  continue  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
honourable  catalogue  of  British  art. 


Vol.  i.  p.  168.    "  Had  Reynolds  been  tice,  and  not  have  delayed  it,  as  he  did, 

earlier  and  better  educated,  his  historical  to  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  when  he  waa 

works  would  have  been  equal  to  his  por-  too  much  habituated  to  the  individualities 

traits,  because  he  would  have  been  induced,  of  portrait  to  be  able  to  idealize  with 

from  confidence  in  his  hand,  to  make  such  power.*   There  is  no  knowing  how  much 

attempts  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  prac-  the  art  has  lost  by  the  state  of  English  art 

*  True !  there  is  no  idealization  in  the  Ugolino  ;  a  London  pavior  supplied  the 
's  head,  and  a  pupil  the  son's;  and  the  whole  scene  is  Anglicised,  as  all  Sir 
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when  he  first  appeared.*  Had  he  been 
severely  disciplined,  and  his  mind  tho- 
roughly  versed  in  the  construction  of  the 
species  he  represented,— had  he  mastered 
the  figure  as  a  preparatory  basis, — with 
his  beautiful  mind,  his  exquisite  feeling 
for  colour  and  nature,  bis  relish  for  sur- 
face, there  is  no  saying  to  what  a  degree 
of  excellence  he  would  have  carried  the 
art ;  but '  this  want  fettered  his  hand 
through  life,  and  withered  his  efforts  in 
High  Art  whenever  he  attempted  it. 
*  *  *  In  practice  his  mind  was  totally 
without  basis  and  ballast ;  he  was  conse- 
quently at  the  mercy  of  every  freak,  every 
whim,  and  every  dream,  of  others  less 
gifted  than  himself:  and  there  is  hardly 
an  idle  wish,  a  foolish  whim,  an  indigestible 
fancy,  or  absurd  weakness,  that  young 
men  mistake  for  symptoms  of  genius,  that 
cannot  find  their  prototype  in  the  practice 
Of  Reynolds." 

P.  178.  44  Considering  the  way  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  it  is  extraordinary  he 
knew  what  he  did  ;  and  nothing  says  more 
for  the  nobleness  of  his  real  nature,  than 
the  condemnation,  throughout  all  his  dis- 
courses, of  his  own  practice,  and  the  per- 
petual urging  of  the  rising  youth  into  a 
higher  path  ;  though  his  nut  doing  so  him- 
self makes  one  attribute  it  to  policy  rather 
than  to  fee ling.  So  utterly  unskilled  was  he 
in  drawing,  that  Fuseli  called  on  him  once 
and  found  him  making  circles  all  over  the 
body  of  a  female  on  his  canvass,  before  be 
could  place  the  bosom  rightly,"  &c. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  150.  "Though  Reynolds 
nobly  held  up  high  art  as  alone  worthy  of 
pursuit,  yet  I  have  stories  of  him  from  bis 
friends  which  show  he  did  not  press  high 


art  if  he  saw  it  was  unpopular  in  hieh 
quarters.    He  was  an  extremely  politic 


and  well-bred  mao,  and  was  never  off  bis 
guard  as  to  what  would  interfere  with  his 
personal  iuterest.  A  friend  of  mine,  the 
late  Sir  W.  Beechey,  was  with  him  once, 
when  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  was  an- 
nounced. Sir  Joshua  had  painted  her, 
and  went  to  her  into  his  gallery,  with  his 
palette  in  his  hand,  without  delay.  Sir 
Joshua  had  painted  her,  and  she  thought 
not  successfully.  She  assailed  him  at  once 
with  the  bewitching  raillery  and  sarcasm 
of  a  woman  of  fashion  ;  and  Sir  Joshua, 
who  had,  from  a  cold  caught  in  the  Vati- 
can, become  rather  deaf,  affected  not  to 
understand  her  ;  in  fact  Reynolds  made 
this  deafness  a  very  great  convenience,  for 
he  never  beard  anything  be  did  not  like  to 
hear.  4  My  portrait  is  not  at  all  like,  Sir 
Joshua !'  said  this  beauty.  Reynolds, 
bowing  to  the  earth,  replied,  with  his  hand 
to  bis  ear, 4  I  am  delighted  your  Grace  is 
pleased  with  it.'  4  Pleased  !  I  am  really 
not  at  all  pleased  I'  said  she.  '  I  am  quite 
delighted,  bowed  Reynolds.  4  Good  God  1' 
said  she  to  my  friend, 4  Do  make  this  man 
understand  I  do  not  like  it !'  Beechey 
shrunk  from  the  task,  when  in  came  an 
artist  she  knew,  and  she  instantly  entreated 
bim  to  get  Sir  Joshua  out  of  his  error. 
Up  went  this  impudent  miniature-painter, 
and,  roaring  into  Sir  Joshua's  ear,  said, 
*  Her  Grace  does— not — think — her — por- 
trait—like— Sir  Joshua!'  'Not  think  it 
like!'  replied  Reynolds,  4  Not  like?'  then 
bowing,  said  in  the  mildest  voice,  as  if  he 
heard  for  the  first  time,  4  Then  we  '11  make 
it  like— we  '11  make  it  like.'  f  This  is  an 
epitome  of  his  whole  life,  in  fashion.  Sir 


Joshua's  are,  even  his  Nativities  and  Holy  Families.  Mr.  Twining  mentions,  in  his  notes 
on  Aristotle's  Poetics,  his  being  acquainted  with  a  person  who  could  not  bear  the  effect 
of  the  impression  of  the  Ugolino  on  his  nervous  system  :  and  that  this  was  not  peculiar 
we  had  once  the  opportunity  of  proving.  An  elderly  lady  was  on  a  visit  at  our  house, 
and  she  slept  in  a  chamber  where  the  mezzotint  engraving  of  the  Ugolino  now  hangs  i 
when  she  left,  we  found  the  print  carefully  covered  over  with  a  Bbeet  of  brown  paper, 
and  she  afterwards  declared  she  could  not  have  slept  without  thus  concealing  it  from, 
her  view, — so  painful  was  the  impression  produced. — Rev. 

•  44  Such  was  the  state  of  art  between  Kneller  and  Hogarth,  that  the  portrait 
painters  used  to  send  their  whole-lengths  to  Bath  by  the  waggon,  to  have  the  figure 
drawn  by  a  Dutchman,  and  then  sent  back  again  I  This  I  had  from  Prince  Hoare,  on 
the  authority  of  his  father,  who  was  a  painter  settled  at  Bath,  and  when  the  Dutchman 
died,  Hogarth  caricatured  the  painters  going  to  his  funeral."— ii.  1G0. — Rev. 

t  4>Wilkie's  principle  was  submitfion ;  mine  was  rewtance.  Wilkie  got  into  the 
palace  of  his  sovereign,  and  I  got  into  his  prison.  Wilkie's  principle  was  the  principle 
of  Sir  Joshua.  In  Sir  Joshua's  early  life  he  painted  Lord  Barrington's  brother,  who 
had  a  disease  in  his  neck,  and  held  his  head  on  one  side.  Sir  Joshua,  though  a  most 
delicate  flatterer  of  deformity,  like  Apclles,  kept  his  head  a  little  on  one  side.  Lord 
Barrington  came  and  said,  4  What  have  you  done,  Sir  ? — You  have  made  my  brother 
look  as  if  be  had  been  hanged.'  Reynolds,  a  young  man,  explained  the  reason.  His 
lordship  shook  his  cane  over  Reynolds's  head,  and  thundered  out,  4  Do  you  dare  to 
contradict  me  ?'  Insulted,  Sir  Joshua  consulted  Burke  and  Johnson,  who  both  said, 
4  Bear  it  »•  if  you  challenge  him  you  will  offend  the  whole  aristocracy,  on  whom  you 
depend.'    Reynolds  did  bear  it ;  so  would  Wilkie  have  done  ;  but  I  would  not."— ii.  63- 
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very  reason  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
tried.  Then  Sir  George  wonld  propose 
white  of  egg— then  this  gum— then  that 
gum — in  fact  he  £«ve  one  a  complete  idea 
of  Sir  Joshua^  habits.  Once  he  told  me 
Sir  Joshua  put  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady 
to  dry  by  the  fire ;  some  soot  fell  down 
and  covered  all  her  neck.  Sir  George 
thought  all  was  lost.  Si  r  Josh  ua  snatch  ed 
up  the  picture,  and,  saying  it  would  make 
a  capital  half-tint,  rubbed  the  whole  into 
the  half-tint  of  the  neck,  and  made  a  beau- 
tiful colour,"  &c* 

While  discoursing  on  the  manner  of  supporting  a  figure  by  means  of 
light  and  shadow  in  the  background,  Mr.  Haydon  says, — 


(Jcorge  Beaumont  was  Sir  Joshua's  inti. 
mate  friend,  and  he  had  great  traces  of 
Sir  Joshua.  I  used  to  see  him  every  day 
whilst  painting  'Jerusalem;'  be  has  sat 
behind  me  for  hours  during  my  painting, 
and  it  required  all  one's  philosophy  to 
resist  his  propositions ;  for  up  he  would 
get  in  the  middle  of  a  bead  or  piece  of 
drapery,  and  say,  *  Had  you  not  better 
try  this  ?*  and  out  of  his  pocket  he  wonld 
take  a  piece  of  gum  quackery,  and  he 
thought  saying  '  Sir  Joshua  was  fond  of 
it '  made  it  infallible,  when  that  was  the 


"  It  was  this  which  Sir  Joshua  so  ad- 
mirably understood,  because  he  studied 
the  great  works  of  Raffaelle,  and  took 
up  portrait,  as  Burke  said,  as  if  he  had 
descended  from  a  higher  department. 
Reynolds's  portraits  are  all  '  historical 
pictures  *  in  composition  :  all  bis  smaller 
parts  support  and  carry  off  his  larger 
qualities.  Rubens's  portraits  are  equally 
excellent ;  Titian's,  superb  as  they  are  in 
character,  look  too  often  like  single  figures 


inlaid  on  a  background,  and  Raffaelie's 
have  often  too  much  the  air  of  being 
the  portraits  of  a  historical  painter. 
Reynold*  appears  to  have  hit  the  exact 
point,  neither  composed  of  too  many  parts 
nor  too  little,  and,  as  models  of  the 
degree  of  composition  to  be  admitted  into 
portrait,  are,  in  my  opinion,  finer  ex- 
amples than  either  the  portraits  of  Titian, 
Rubens,  Raffaelle,  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
or  Vandyck." 

In  our  opinion  this  is  judicious  and  candid  criticism,  free  from  pre- 
judice, and  proceeding  from  an  enlightened  view  of  the  art.  His  closing 
remark  on  the  same  great  artist  is  as  follows : — 

he  was  truly  great.  It  was  only  where  his 
previous  education  and  previous  habits 
had  not  been  deep  enongh,  that  he  wan- 
dered in  his  theory  of  beauty  and  form, 
which  nothing  but  dissection  of  the  brute 
and  man  can  ever  illustrate  clearly. 
His  eye  for  colonr  was  so  exquisite,  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  single  instance  in 
aU  his  works  of  a  heated  tint  which  is 
called  foxy.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
Rubens,  or  Rembrandt,  and  I  bebeve  in 
my  conscience  it  can  only  be  said  of  Rey- 
nolds and  Titian,''  Stc. 

*  a  *  * 

"  Fuseli,  Flaxman,  and  Stotbard  were 
the  three  legitimate  designers  of  the  Hritish 
school,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  was  per- 

*  Walking  the  other  day  throngh  the  galleries  at  Hampton  Court,  we  met  unex- 
pectedly with  a  curious  and  striking  instance  of  a  most  decided  plagiarism  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  from  a  picture  by  Tintoretto.  There  is  a  picture  by  the  latter  representing 
three  cardinals  in  front  to  the  right.  In  the  centre,  a  little  behind,  is  an  ideal  figure 
of  a  female,  representing  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  driving  with  a  sword  two  other  forms, 
representing  Heresy,  into  the  abyss  below.  This  design  has  been  taken  verbatim  by 
Sir  Joshua  for  his  picture  of  Beattie.  Beattie  is  in  the  very  place  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  chief  cardinal.  The  figure  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  the  one  picture  is  trans- 
ferred without  variation  into  that  of  Truth  in  the  other  ;  and  the  hideous  visages  of 
Heresy,  Sec.  are  made  to  represent  those  of  Infidelity  and  Scepticism.  Sir  Joshua's 
picture  is  really  a  simple  transcript  or  copy  of  the  original,  which  was  so  well 
adapted  for  his  purpose  as  to  sare  him  the  trouble  of  invention  altogether  :  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  imitation,  almost  identity,  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
pointed  out  before. — Rev. 


"  In  the  dignity  of  portrait  no  beads 
exceed  Reynolds's,  though  Titian's  and 
Vandyck* s  are  more  delicate  in  execution. 
He  was  a  great  man,  but  certainly  a  light 
thinker.;  and  yet,  considering  his  inces- 
sant practice  in  individual  resemblance, 
it  is  extraordinary  he  did  write  as  he  did. 
He  first  brought  the  principles  of  art 
into  something  like  consistency,  and, 
though  greatly  indebted  to  Coypcl,  he 
first  rescued  it  from  the  trash  of  De  Piles, 
the  commonplace  receipts  of  Lionardo, 
great  roan  as  he  was,  and  all  the  old  be- 
wildered theorists ;  and  in  his  immortal 
notes  on  Du  Presnoy  he  has  settled  on  a 
basis  never  to  be  shaken  the  leading  rules 
of  effect,  light,  shadow,  and  colonr.  Here 
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nolris, — though  West  put  things  together 
quicker  than  either— though  Flaxman  and 
Stothard  did  what  Reynolds  could  not 
do,  and  Hogarth  invented  a  style  never 
thought  of  before  in  the  world,  yet  as  a 
great  and  practical  artist,  in  which  all  the 
others  were  greatly  defective,  producing 
occasional  fancy  pictures  of  great  beauty, 
and  occasional  desperate  struggles  in  high 
art,  with  great  faults,  Reynolds  is  un- 


fed master  of  the  figure.  Flax  man's  de» 
*igna  from  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Greek 
tragedians  are  his  finest  works  ;  but  when 
first  tbey  appeared,  the  Continent  asserted 
(as  no  Briton  has  any  imagination)  they 
were  invented  by  an  Italian !  It  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  say,  whether  some  are 
sublime  or  ridiculous,  but  there-are  groups 
of  II  our  is.  Nymphs,  and  Nereiadea  very 
sweet  and  vase-like.    As  a  designer,  his 

works  place  him  as  much  before  Canova,  questionably  the  greatest  artut  of  tho 
as  (,'anova's  power  of  cutting  marble  British  school,  and  the  greatest  artist  in 
placed  Flaxman  below  him.  Since  Prax-  Europe  since  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez, 
iteles,  no  man  changed  marble  into  flesh  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  in  any  style 
like  Canova;  no  man,  perhaps,  ever  to  look  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  without 
worked  up  a  single  figure  as  a  bit  of  fleshy  benefit,  instruction,  and  delight.  Hia 
execution  equal  to  this  distinguished  man.  broad  masculine  touch,  his  glorious  gem  my 
Though  Flaxman,  in  hia  lectures,  talks  surface,  hU  rich  tones,  his  graceful  turn 
pompously  of  muscles  and  construction,  of  the  head,  will  be  ever  a  source  of  in- 
he  knew  in  reality  not  deeply  of  either,  structiou  to  the  great  artist,  let  him  prac- 
aa  his  anatomical  designs  prove  ;  his  lec-    tise  in  what  style  he  may.    It  was  a  most 


turea,  on  the  whole,  though  containing 
many  useful  bints,  are  shallow,  and  display 
clear  evidence  of  no  very  high  intellectual 
power.  It  is  not  surprising  that  John- 
son should  estimate  a  sculptor's  power  of 
deduction  very  lightly,  when  Nolle  ken* 
was  his  friend ;  and  surely  these  lectures 
of  Flaxman,  with  conclusions  so  feebly 
made,  tend  rather  to  confirm  than  refute 
Johnson's  prejudice.  The  value  of  Fu- 
seli'a  and  Opie's  lectures,  in  comparing 
them  to  Flaxman 's  and  Barry's,  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  superiority  of  Reynolds's 
to  all  more  extraordinary  still.  Stothard, 
as  a  composer,  waa  sometimes  beautiful, 
bot  he  could  not  paint  any  more  than 
Fuseli,  and  knew  less  of  the  figure  than 
Flaxman;  he  could  not  tell  a  story  by 


interesting  speculation  to  analyse  one's 
feelings,  as  I  have  done,  after  visiting 
these  men  in  one  day.  I  always  left 
Fuseli  delighted  by  his  wit,  hia  sarcasm, 
his  knowledge ;  and  often  annoyed  by  bis 
indelicacy,  his  scepticism,  and  hia  malice. 
In  If'es/,  one  saw  a  man  of  sound  sense 
struggling  through  the  imperfections  of 
education.  Stothard  always  impressed 
you  as  it'  he  was  trying  to  forget  the  evils 
of  earth  ;  and  Flaxman  pompously  in- 
sinuated he  hoped  he  was  on  the  road  to 
heaven  1  But  what  I  carried  from  Fuseli 
made  deeper  impressions,  and  was  found 
in  the  end  more  beneficial.  These  are 
names  which  will  always  do  honour  to 
British  art,  though  I  question  if  either 
can  be  held  up  so  confidently  as  an  ex- 


expression,  yet  there  was  an  angelic  sweet-    ample  to  the  student,  even  with  all  his 


neas  in  every  thing  he  did.  He  seemed 
to  have  dreamed  of  an  angel's  face  in 
early  life,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  trying  to  combine,  in  every 
figure  he  touched,  something  of  its  love- 
liness. Peace  to  Stothard's  mild  and 
tender  spirit !  It  was  impossible  to  be  in 
Stothard's  company  a  moment,  without 
feeling  he  possessed  the  mind  of  some 
ethereal  being  that  was  out  of  place  on  this 
dim  spot  which  men  call  earth.  Never 
were  four  men  so  essentially  different  as 
West,  Fuseli,  Flaxman,  and  Stothard. 


defects,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth,  Wilkie,  and  Wilson,  the 
student  may  safely  study,  and  Gains- 
borough too.  These  men  built  their  means 
of  conveying  their  thoughts  on  the  sound 
practical  principles  of  the  Flemish  and 
the  Italians.  When  one  reflects  that  so 
great  a  man  as  A  pel  lea  discovered,  after 
perpetual  experiments,  ivory -black,  and 
Vandyck  so  often  used  a  brown  that  it  is 
named  after  him ;  when  one  considers  the 
extreme  nicety  of  feeling,  of  organ,  and 
of  eye,  to  keep  one  s  tints  pure ;  of  the 


Futeit  was  undoubtedly  the  mind  of  the    jealous  care  of  Rubens,  of  Titian,  and 


largest  range; — West  waa  an  eminent 
viacchinuta  of  the  second  rank  ;— Flax- 
man and  Stothard  were  purer  designers 
than  either.  Barry  and  Reynolds  were 
before  my  time,  but  Johnson  said,  in 
Barry's  Adelphi  •  there  was  a  grasp  of 
mind  you  found  no  where  else  :'  which 


was  true.  Though  Fuseli  had  more  Gode,  that's  very  like  Correggi 
imagination  and  conception  than  Rey-    not  know  if  to  cry  or  laugh."* 


Vandyck,  and  then  think  of  Fuseli's 
abomination  of  a  palette,  of  his  self-con- 
ceit in  undervaluing  ita  importance,  of  his 
sweeping  filthy  oil  with  his  left  hand 
round  it,  and  sweeping  off  a  bit  of  every 
tint  upon  it — when  one  saw  him  plaster 
up  a  woman's  shoulder,  and  say,  *  Be 
Gode,  that's  very  like  Corregjrio  !'  one  did 


*  *'  Reynolds,  Rotnney,  Lawrence,  and  Chantrey,  were  always  predicting 
grand  things  they  would  do  as  soon  as  they  were  above  the  necessities  of  life ;  as 
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"  Fuseli, almost  ignorantof  all  the  simple 
dementi  of  design,  plunged  at  once  to  the 
highest  efforts,  and  his  deficiency  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  harassed  him,  as  be 
richly  deserved,  the  whole  of  his  life. 
With  a  fancy  bordering  on  frenzy,  the  be- 
coming again  a  little  child  (as  our  Saviour 
beautifully  says)  when  arrived  at  mail's 
estate,  was  an  effort  of  philosophy  and 
a  mortification  of  pride,  a  humility  of 
spirit  and  an  acknowledgment  of  error,  I 
regret  to  say,  Fuseli  had  not  common 
sense  enough  to  reverence  as  became  him  ; 
he  found  Nature  did  not  come  up  to  the 
uncontrollable  fancy  of  his  own  outra- 
geous dreams,  and  he  concluded  at  once 
Nature  was  tame,  and  unworthy  the  ad- 
miration of  a  great  genius ;  at  the  very 
outBet  he  got  into  the  wrong  road,  and 
through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  obstinately 
maintained  it  was  the  right  one ;  but  every 
now  and  then  bis  conscience  gave  indis- 
putable evidence  it  was  not  easy,  and  that 
it  was  his  pride,  and  not  his  conviction, 
which  induced  bim  to  defend  his  error. 
*  *  •  *  Foseli's  idea  of  a  standard 
form  was  Greek  and  Phidiao,  but  not 
being  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  component  parts  of  man  as  a  ma- 
chine or  a  natural  object,  and  being  nothing 
but  an  idea  from  a  superficial  survey, 
vague  and  settled  on  no  one  principle  of 
life,  his  representation  of  that  idea  ended 
in  extravagance  and  falsehood.  *  *  *  * 
In  moments  of  caprice  or  temporary 
irritability,  be  would  defend  his  style 
of  art,  and  say  it  was  above  Nature ;  * 
but  if  you  took  advantage  of  moments  of 
confidential  placidity  of  temper,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  defects.  •  *  *  * 
I  have  heard  him  with  great  candour 
express  great  regret,  at  the  sight  of  dis- 
secting drawings,  that  he  had  not  deeply 
pursued  the  same  course ;  for  he  had  too 


t  an  elevation  of  soul,  and  too  great  a 

for  his  art,  to  defend  even  his  own  ig- 
norance when  he  was  honestly  convinced 
of  it.  The  people  of  England  have  been 
blamed  for  not  relishing  Foseli's  works  : 
this  is  unjust ;  Fuseli,  when  he  first  ap- 
peared, astonished  and  attracted,  bat  every 
year  finding  his  works  nothing  bnt  modi- 
fications of  the  first  they  had  seen,  of 
course  they  felt  weary  of  such  talented 
violations  of  nature.  His  original  con- 
ception of  the  Night  Mare  spread  bis 
name  over  the  earth:  he,  the  inventor, 
was  paid  30/.  whilst  the  engraver  of  it 
cleared  600/.  !  by  the  print  So  far  from 
blaming  the  English  people  for  their 
apathy  to  Fuseli  in  his  latter  days,  so  ex* 
travagant  had  he  become,  it  was  to  their 
honour  and  credit,  they  had  taste  to  per- 
ceive he  deserved  it.  *  *  •  *  Fuseli, 
the  whole  of  his  life,  was  the  butt  of  the 
press  :  all  the  critics  saw  bis  violence,  bat 
all  the  critics  did  not,  or  would  not,  see 
the  poetry  of  his  ideas,  the  beauty  of  his 
compositions, —encumbered,  I  acknow- 
ledge, by  extravagance  or  deformity.  His 
beauties  were  often  wilfully  neglected  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  his  expense.  Amongst 
all  classes,  he  was  considered  the  painter 
of  horrors,  whereas  his  genius  was  essen- 
tially one  of  terror,  a  very  different  sen- 
timent. •  •  *  *  In  all  Fuseli  s  con- 
ceptions, he  never  missed  the  most  striking 
moment  of  time,— the  great  moment  of 
interest  in  the  subject.  Though  often  ob- 
scure in  his  subjects,  and  the  works  he 
selected  them  from,  such  as  those  from 
the  Niebelungen,  of  course  imperfectly 
known  in  England,  yet  there  was  always 
the  leading  moment  of  interest,  that 
roused  a  curiosity  to  know  what  those 
savage  iron -mailed  monsters  of  lust, 
revenge,  and  blood,  were  about,  which 
disturbed  and  excited  one.    Fuseli  be- 


es snow  ceased  to  fall  and  water  to  be  frozen  To  this  millennium  of  quiet 

they  are  always  looking  At  last  it  is  the  very  time  —  to-morrow  they'll  begin.  In 
comes  another  sitter — then  come  the  guineas — then  the  dining  out— then  the  bewitch- 
ing flattery  of  some  darling  he  has  just  painted  successfully,  and  very  like  about  the 
eyes.  In  the  mean  time  some  youth,  whom  God  has  gifted,  in  poverty  and  struggle, 
spends  his  money,  meant  for  food,  to  get  clay  for  a  model — conceives  a  grand  figure — 
sets  to  work,  without  waiting  for  the  three  per  cents.,  and  you  find  in  an  obscure, 
cheerless,  wretched  room  a  gigantic  figure  of  Milo,  towering  to  the  ceiling,  as  fine  a 
combination  of  High  Art  and  true  Nature  as  has  ever  appeared  since  the  Greeks,'* 
etc. — i.  195. — {The  designer  of  Milo  was  Mr.  Z,o«yA.— Rev.) 

*  "  Fuseli  never  did,  or  never  could,  resist  a  witty  flash,  let  who  would  be  before  him, 
and  as  many  people  were  of  repute  and  station  in  situation  and  the  world,  he  engendered 
enemies  in  every  position.  If  he  were  being  beaten  in  argument  he  cut  it  short  by  a 
rudeness  which  stopped  conversation  altogether.  Once  an  editor  had  or  was  having 
the  best  of  an  argument  about  Milton,  when  Fuseli  thundered  out,  '  The  fact  is,  all 
editors  are  tcoundrelt.* 

"  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  decidedly  beating  Fuseli  in  argument,  at  Johnson's 
table,  when  Fuseli  archly  said,  « What  is  the  use  of  chemistry  ?'— •  Why,'  replied  Davy. 
•  more  to  me  than  nature  is  to  you,  Mr.  Fuseli/  He  never  spoke  another  word.'* 
— ii.  29.— Rxv. 
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longed  to  that  class  as  a  genius  which 
considered  art  and  its  instruments  of  so 
elevated  and  abstracted  anature,  in  thought, 
expression,  and  form,  as  to  be  degraded 
by  any  essential  detail  of  life  or  common 
humanity.  *  *  *  *  Had  Phidias  or  Raf- 
faelle  been  his  instructors  in  early  Ufa, 
correct  habits  of  thinking,  general  habits, 
of  eternal  reference  to  life,  would  have  so 
curbed  and  reined  in  his  frenzied  fancies, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have  esta- 
blished a  school  combining  idea  and  truth, 
such  as  need  not  have  feared  comparison 
with  any  other.  •  •  •  •  Had  he  been 
trained  as  all  the  greatest  men  were  trained, 
in  art,  he  would  not  have  found  Nature, 
as  he  used  to  say,  put  hint  out.  *  *  *  * 
When  Canova  was  in  England,  in  1815, 
I  asked  him,  after  he  had  visited  Fuseli, 
what  he  thought  of  him  ?  With  the  dis- 
crimination of  a  great  genius,  which  he 
undoubtedly  was,  he  made  this  exquisite 
hit, — Ve  ne  sono  in  arte,  due  cose,  U 


fuoco  e  la  flam  ma  ;  Kaffaello  ebbe  il 
fuoco,— Fuzeli  la  fiatnrna  solamente.  Im- 
mortally said  I  a  lesson  to  us  all.  »  *  *  * 
The  Elgin  marbles  shook  him  deeply,  and 
first  Rare  him  a  dawning  he  was  wrong ; 
he  was  never  entirely  easy  after  ;  he  tried 
to  sophisticate,  but  it  never  succeeded, 
and  he  was  blinded  by  foolish  flatterers— 
the  bane  of  distinguished  men.  His  feeling 
was  indisputably  Phidian;  but  he  bad 
mistaken  the  way  to  render  snch  a  feeling 
useful  to  the  world.  Reynolds  alluded  to 
him  when  he  talked  of  artists,  thinking  it 
was  degradation  in  acknowledging  Nature 
put  them  out.  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly 
say  it,  after  trying  to  use  a  model,  as  if 
Nature  must  be  wroug  and  Fused  right, 
because  she  was  not  like  his  imitations  of 
her  I  •  •  •  •  Yet  I  should  regret,  if  it 
be  supposed  I  am  insensible  to  his  finest 
conceptions.  His  Uriel  and  Satan- 
Uriel  on  a  Cloud  watching  with  I 
Satan,  who  had  deceived  him,  as, 


He  throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy 
Nor  staid  till  on  Niphates  top  he  lights — 


asking  him  if  he  thought  it  wanted  any 
bread.  Fuseli,  perceiving  be  wanted  to 
be  praised,  thundered  out,  Yeas  !  gate  a 
loaffe  and  yonsc  it  all.1'* 

"  West  was  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  well- 
informed,  but  ill-educated  man  ;  mild, 
communicative,  and  affectionate.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  Wolfe  and 
La  Iloyue,  in  which  be  destroyed  for  ever 
the  absurd  prejudice  that  modern  subjects 
are  incapable  of  being  painted  on  great 
principles  ;  as  if  the  lines  of  composition 
nius,  handed  his  chalk  drawing  to  could  not  be  illustrated  by  coats  and  waist- 
with  an  affected  humility,  by    coats  as  well  as  by  togas  or  tunics.  In 


is  sublime,  and  never  was  surpassed  by 
anything  produced  by  Michael  Angelo, 
Raffaelle,  or  Julio  Romano,  in  their 
highest  poetry  of  mind.  *  *  *  *  Again, 
"His  Satan  starting  np  in  his  own  fiery  like- 
ness was  sublime.  His  power  of  conver- 
sation was  very  great,  and  very  delightful, 
but  he  had  no  vigour  of  argument;  a  very 
entertaining  collection  might  be  made  of 
bis  saying*.  In  all  schools  of  drawing 
chalk  is  rubbed  out  by  bread.  One  night 
a  student,  gifted  with  more  self-conceit 
than  ge 
Fuseli, 


•  44  The  excuses  of  idleness  are  endless. .  .  .  I  have  known  some  who  never  began  to 
invent  or  to  paint  till  they  had  discovered  a  fine  light.  They  went  to  Italy,  still  the 
light  there  was  not  the  very  thing.  I  met  one  of  these  very  ingenious  friends  after  some 
years  in  Bond  Street,  '  Well,  Hay  don,  I  have  got  a  light  at  last !'  Would  you  believe, 
be  went  to  Italy  again,  and  he  died  in  Italy  without  ever  beginning.  I  knew  another 
who  was  for  twenty-five  years  in  pursuit  of  a  fine  blue.  Dozens  lose  their  lives  in 
preparing  a  ground." — i.  196.  *  *  *  *  "  Fuseli  used  to  say,  Nature  put  him 
out !  of  course,  not  having  proved  his  allegiance  by  constant  adoration,  he  forgot  that 
Nature  had  no  particular  pleasure  in  dislocating  her  limbs,  or  putting  herself  into 
positions  which  seemed  blown  so  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine." — i.  208. 
*  *  *  *  44  A  Devonshire  artist  (Gandy)  told  Reynolds  that  the  surface  (impost a) 
of  his  picture  should  look  like  fine  old  cheese.  This  was  an  admirable  simile,  and  Rey- 
nolds often  nearly  lost  himself  in  endeavouring  to  get  it ;  and  to  such  excess  did  he  use 
his  materials  that  once,  when  he  placed  a  lady's  portrait  by  the  fire  to  dry,  her  face 
slipped  very  deliberately  down  on  her  shoulders."-—*.  271.     *     *    *     *     44  When 


the  Academy  closed,  Wilkie  came  up  to  me,  and  in  the  broadest  Scotch 


Whar 


d'ye  stay  ?'  and  invited  me  to  breakfast.  I  went  to  No.  8,  Norton  Street,  knocked 
at  his  ground-room  door,  and  a  voice  said,  4  Come  in.*  In  I  walked ;  and  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  instead  of  a  breakfast,  there  sate  Sir  David,  in  puris  natural*  bus  draw- 
ing  hims*(f  before  the  glass.  4  Good  heavens  !'  said  1, 4  where  am  I  to  breakfast  ?' 
Without  the  slightest  apology  for  this  position,  he  replied  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
4  It's  copital  practice,  let  me  tell  you  t  jist  tak  a  walk.'  I  took  my  leave,  and  walked 
till  he  was  ready."— H.  62.— Rev. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXVI.  3  O 
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these  immortal  works  he  has  added  to 
the  art  of  the  world.  Of  his  larger  and 
scriptural  works  I  am  not  an  admirer. 
He  had  no  feeliog  for  expression  or  colour : 
his  drawing  was  meagre  and  his  forms 
without  elevation.  Tbe  absurdity  of 
placing  him  next  in  rank  to  the  Cancel, 
with  such  geniuses  as  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Velasquez,  and  Murillo  intervening,  not 
to  mention  Dominichino,  Guido,  and  Ca- 
ravaggio,  is  too  absurd  to  refute.  Pos- 
terity mast  rank  him  as  one  of  tbe  mac- 
chiniitit  and  surely  not  so  high  as  Luca 
Giordano,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  or  Lan- 
franco.  I  question  if  the  French  would 
place  him  before  Le  Sueur  or  Le  Bran, 
and  surely  we  will  not  place  Pounsin  after 
him.  When  Canova  was  here,  after  dis- 
cussing his  merits,  I  said,  •  At  least  he 
composes  well :' — to  which  he  replied, 
'  II  ne  compose  pas — U  met  des  figures 
en  grnupes :'  this  was  an  exquisite  dis- 
tinction. To  Wests  immortal  honour  he 
felt  at  once  the  Elgin  Marbles  (a  passport 
to  immortality),  and  would  bear  of  no- 
thing that  tended  to  negative  their  in- 
herent  divinity,"  &c. 

"  There  never  were  two  men  so  totally 
opposite  in  art  as  oar  Reynolds  and  Law- 
met,  and  great  instruction  may  certainly 
be  attained  by  a  comparison.  Lawrence 
got  his  expression  and  likeness  by  an  in- 
tense perception  of  the  individual  parts, 
and  keen  perception  of  the  best  look  of  a 
sitter, — and  I  believe  no  man  ever  ex- 
ceeded him  in  catching  the  best  exprcs- 
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prehension  of  the  masses.  Reynolds's 
men  had  all  the  air  of  rank  without  being 
dandies,  Lawrence's  were  all  dandies 
without  being  men  of  rank.  Such  were 
the  gentleness,  the  sweetness,  the  chastity, 
tbe  beauty,  and  bewitching  modesty  of 
Reynolds's  women,  that  you  would  have 
feared  even  to  have  approached  without 
apprehension ;  while  you  feel  quite  sure 
you  might  compliment  the  women  of 
I^awrence  to  any  excess  without  much 
fear  of  offending.  Lawrence  drew  better 
than  Reynolds,  but  Reynolds  was  never 
guilty  of  many  ignorances  ef  composition 
and  design  that  Lawrence  was  guilty  of 
every  day.  In  invention  there  is  no 
comparison.  Reynolds  was  a  genius,  and 
so  he  was  in  colour:  whereas  Lawrence 
had  no  eye,  and  I  remember  but  one  brad 
of  exquisite  colour  that  might  bear  com- 
parison with  Reynolds — a  head  of  Lord 
Bathurst ;  Gonsalvi,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  perhaps,  may  be  added.  In 
composition,  Lawrence  was  a  child,  and 
Reynolds  a  great  master.  Reynolds,  from 
his  knowledge  of  perspective,  always 
planted  his  men  on  their  feet ;  while  ail 
Lawrence's  nobility  stand  upon  their  tip- 
toes, and  will  do  so  whilst  the  canvass 
lasts.  Reynolds  appeared,  as  Burke  said, 
to  descend  to  portrait  from  a  higher  style, 
while  portrait  and  portrait  only  seemed  to 
be  the  extent  of  Lawrence's  understand- 
ing. Reynolds  was  the  philosopher  of 
art,  Lawrence  the  gentleman,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  dandyism-t  Lawrence's  great 
power  was  seeing,  transferring,  and  iden- 


*  There  was  a  portrait  this  year  (1846),  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  painted  as  it  appears  to  us  in  a  very  flashy  manner;  and  to  which  the 
painter  had  attempted  to  give  additional  force,  by  a  preternatural  expression  of  ani- 
mation and  sternness  in  the  eyes,  almost  amounting  to  fury.  This  produced  tbe  most 
unpleasing  effect  conceivable ;  for  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not  the  least  in  harmony 
with  tbe  placid  position  of  the  body,  and  composure  of  the  limbs  ;  and  secondly,  it 
was  opposed  to  a  sound  canon  of  art,  that  tbe  expression  of  a  countenance  in  a  picture, 
unless  particular  circumstances  require  a  deviation  from  it,  should  be  the  quiet  tranquil 
repose  of  general  life,  exempt  from  the  influence  of  any  strong  particular  passion. 
Vandyck'a  Lord  Strafford  is  tbe  sternest  featured  portrait  that  we  know. — Rkv. 

f  "  The  three  poisons  of  art  are :— crayon  painting,  coach  painting,  and  I  must 
add,  though  of  late  years  it  has  been  carrried  to  great  excellence,  water-colours.  Law- 
rence began  as  a  crayon  painter,  and  be  never  got  rid  to  the  day  of  his  death  of  a  cer- 
tain chalky  look  in  his  flesh.  Water-colour  tinting  destroys  all  relish  for  impasta  and 
surface;  and  when  the  most  eminent  water-colour  painter  handles  oil,  he  always 
retains  a  certain  gaudy  colour,  which  never  leaves  him, — witness  Turner,  great  genius 
as  be  Is ;  while  in  the  painting  of  Martin,  there  is  a  certain  glossy  varnished  look 
that  announces  the  former  painter  of  glass  or  coach." — p.  324.  To  these  three  we 
might,  perhaps,  add  a  fourth — the  mere  ambition  of  displaying  the  power  of  over- 
coming difficultiet,  without  enlargiug  the  power  or  increasing  the  effect  of  art.  In 
the  gallery  at  Petworth  is  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Turner,  called  Jessica,  a  young  female  looking 
out  of  a  window.  It  goes  by  the  name,  so  the  housekeeper  told  us,  of  the  "  Lady  in 
the  Mustard  Pot,"  the  background  being  composed  of  a  bright  yellow.  But  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  wonderful  display  of  power  in  the  painter,  in  bringing  into  relief  the  figure  from 
such  a  ground  ;  and  who  besides  him  would  have  ventured  it?  We  looked  at  it  with 
astonishment  at  Mr.  Turner's  pictorial  powers,  but  also  considering  it  to  be  a  misplaced 
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tifying  the  happiest  expression  of  a  sitter; 
and  no  man  can  bear  testimony  to  this 
power  more  than  myself.  I  bad  several 
under  my  own  eye  of  the  nobility  be  bad 
painted  ,  for  the  first  half  hour  I  saw  no 
resemblance  ;  at  last,  some  lucky  remark 
lighted  up  their  features,  and  in  these 
few  moments  I  witnessed  Lawrence's 
choice.  Before  Lawrence  went  to  Italy, 
which  sobered  bis  meretriciousness,  Fuseli 
used  to  say,  and  truly,  that  bis  pictures  in 
effect  were  sweepings  of  a  tinsbop  ;  but 
through  all  his  works  there  reigns  a  sense 
of  beauty,  which  if  it  had  been  tempered 
and  corrected  by  a  reverence  for  the  great 
names  in  the  art,  instead  of  being  pam- 
pered by  medals  with  other  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies  in  early  life,  would  have 
corrected  his  taste  ;  though  Sir  George 
Beaumont  feared  bis  eye  was  defective, 
and  Reynolds  predicted  his  style  would 
attract  the  ignorant,  and  ruin  the  art ; 
— he  has  not  ruined  it,  but  he  did  it 
serious  harm.  There  is  an  interesting 
anecdote  of  the  two  men  so  comnletelv 


illustrative  of  each  that  I  will  relate  it. 
At  a  nobleman's  house  there  exists  an 
exquisite  picture  by  sn  old  master.  Rey- 
nolds when  there  always  bad  it  taken  down, 
and,  with  due  humility,  dwelt  on  it  for 
hours.  Lawrence  subsequently  used  to 
visit  the  same  house.  The  nobleman*, 
astonished  at  Lawrence's  spathy,  offered 
to  have  it  taken  down,  which  Lawrence 
declined,  and  retired  to  billiards.*  At 
West's  death  there  was  no  historical  painter 
in  the  Academy  to  succeed  him  ;  had 
there  been,  the  art  would  now  be  on  a 
very  different  footing  :  and  I  have  no  doubt 
a  vote  of  money  would  have  long  since 
passed,  but  Lawrence  came  in  with  his  de- 
lusive and  fascinating  appeal  to  human 
vanity ,  and,  though  he  turned  the  tide  for 
several  years,  he  only  staggered  the  art,  for 
it  has  taken  root  in  the  right  way  amongst 
the  people  ;  and  though  apparently  sinking 
and  fading,  be  assured  it  is  but  to  revive  „ 
and  rekindle  on  a  basis  which  will  insure 


THE  NUNNERY  OF 
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MARKET  STREET  is  a  way-side 
village  of  the  old  Watling  Street, 
between  St  Alban's  and  Dunstable, 
and  formerly  subsisted  chiefly  upon 
the  traffic  created  by  the  passing  tra- 
veller. It  stands  within  the  three 
parishes  of  Caddington,  Flams tead, 
and  Studham,  and  the  first  and  last  of 
those  parishes  are  each  divided  between 
the  two  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hert- 
ford. So  irregular  is  the  boundary 
line,  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  the  writers  of  our  topo- 
graphical and  monastic  history  in  which 
county  the  Cell,  or  Nunnery,  which 
gave  importance  to  the  village,  was  ac- 
tually situated.  The  preponderance 
of  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  Hertfordshire.  Messrs.  Ly- 
sons,  though  they  have  noticed  the 
Nunnery  in  their  Magna  Britannia  for 
Bedfordshire,  say  that  it  was  "  on  the 
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Hertfordshire  side  of  the  parish,"  and 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  has  described  it  in  his 
his  History  of  that  county. 

The  foundation  of  the  cell  of  Mark  ate 
is  ascribed  to  Roger,  a  priest  and  monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  whose  legendary  bio- 
graphy is  detailed  by  Matthew  Paris 
in  his  history  of  the  abbats  of  that 
house.  He  was  first  led  to  the  spot 
by  three  angels,  who,  clothed  in  snowj 
robes  and  stoles,  each  bearing  in  their 
hands  a  cross,  and  above  the  cross  a 
candle  burning  with  more  than  the 
splendour  of  wax,  met  him  at  Windsor 
when  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  conducting  him  to  the 
aforesaid  spot,  declared  that  he  was 
there  to  remain  in  the  service  of  God. 
Here,  says  the  historian,  he  suffered 
many  hardships,  and  endured  such 
temptations  as  Matthew  thinks  were 
never  surpassed.    No  one  was  ever 


effort  of  genius.  No  other  painter  could  have  done  the  same ;  but  that  is  surely  no  test 
of  excellence— only  of  power. — Rxv. 

*  A  similar  story  was  told  us  by  the  late  Lord  Redes  dale  of  a  modern  painter,  now 
dead,  who  was  staying  a  few  days  at  his  house  in  Worcestershire,  where  are  a  few  pic- 
tures by  the  old  masters  of  excellence,  and  which  never  appeared  to  excite  his  curiosity 
in  the  least,  or  even  called  forth  a  remark,  in  fact  he  never  appeared  to  look  at  them  at 
all.  In  such  cases  as  these  painting  deserves  hardly  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a 
trade.— Rev. 
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more  severe  on  his  own  flesh,  no  one 
more  compassionate  to  the  afflictions 
of  others.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  was  es- 
teemed most  excellent  in  contempla- 
tion. With  such  intentness  was  he 
wont  to  pray,  that  when  the  devil  once 
appeared  visibly  in  flames,  and  even 
set  fire  to  the  cowl  upon  his  back,  he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  his  devout 
purpose,  nor  cut  short  his  prayer. 

To  the  teaching  of  this  Roger  ad- 
hered the  blessed  Christina,  a  virgin 
born  at  Huntingdon,  who,  for  the  love 
of  chastity,  had  relinquished  ample 
possessions  and  a  paternal  roof  abound- 
ing in  riches.    But  still  Roger  con- 
sented not  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
the  virgin,  although  she  remained  a 
recluse  with  him  for  four  years  and 
more.    On  the  contrary,  he  ingeni- 
ously contrived  to  bury  her  alive. 
There  was  a  house  adjoining  his 
oratory,  and  which  in  its  conjunction 
formed  an  angle  just  sufficient  to  hold 
a  single  table.    In  this  prison  Roger 
lodged  the  rejoicing  Christina,  and 
placed  for  a  door  a  block  of  wood 
larger  than  the  prisoner  could  move. 
Here  the  confined  handmaid  of  Christ 
snt  upon  the  hard  and  cold  stones, 
until  the  death  of  Roger,  which  (as 
aforesaid)  was  for  four  years  and  more, 
concealing  five  hermits,  who  all  lived 
together  with  Roger.     Her  bodily 
suft'erings  are  next  described  with  a 
minuteness  that  is  almost  disgusting ; 
also  her  patience,  and  the  teaching  of 
Roger  the  friend  of  God.   At  length 
she  was  favoured  with  a  vision  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  beautiful  in  form 
beyond  the  sons  of  men,  and  bearing 
a  golden  cross,  telling  her  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  all  should  bear  this  cross 
who  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  The 
which  vision  when  she  had  related  to 
Roger,  he  began  to  weep  for  joy,  say- 
ing, in  the  vulgar  tongue,  "  Rejoice 
with  me,  myn  gorie  Sonendayes  doghter 
(that  is,  my  good  daughter  of  the 
Lord's  day),  for  your  tribulation  is 
shortly  to  cease."   And  it  happened 
even  as  the  man  of  God  had  spoken  ; 
for  he  made  her  his  heir  in  the  cell, 
and  she,  advised  by  a  vision,  and  com- 
forted by  the  blessed  Mary,  knew  that 
it  was  necessary  for  ber  to  take  up 
her  abode  in  his  habitation. 

Other  wonders  which  ensued  are  too 
long  for  detail  in  this  place,  but  they 
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are  extracted  (m  the  original  Latin) 
in  Dugd  ale's  Monasticon.  Hearing 
that  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York 
was  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Red- 
bourn,  Roger  requested  his  neighbour 
Godescall  of  Caddington  and  his  wife 
to  take  Christina  to  that  prelate,  who 
was  a  great  favourer  of  ascetics,  and 
encouraged  the  lady  in  her  purpose. 
Tins,  however,  had  no  further  result ; 
but,  shortly  after  the  hermit's  death, 
Geoffrey  de  Gorham,  the  abbat  of  St. 
Alban'9,  was  induced  by  his  opinion 
of  the  sanctity  of  Christiana,  and  the 
sympathetic  visions  with  which  each 
were  favoured,  to  build  the  nunnery 
from  its  foundations.  A  few  years 
after,  when  a  serious  fire  had  occurred, 
he  repeated  this  pious  labour. 

The  foundation  charter  was  granted 
in  1145  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's.  It  gave  the  site  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Cad- 
dington, as  it  was  then  marked  out  by 
ditches,  and  a  wood  between  the  ditches 
at  Watlinghestrete,  three  furlongs  and 
thirty  perches  in  length,  to  Christina 
and  her  canonical  successors,  they  pay- 
ing yearly  three  shillings  to  the  chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul's.  This  charter  was 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  church  by 
Ralph  the  dean,  Theodoric  a  canon, 
and  Nicholas  a  clerk,  on  the  part  of 
the  chapter,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
secration by  Alexander  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. On  this  occasion  there  were  also 
present  Patrick  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
Alcelin  dean  of  Lincoln,  the  arch- 
deacons of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and 
Buckingham,  the  abbat,  prior,  and 
many  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  and  many 
other  canons,  clerks,  and  laity. 

Into  the  history  of  the  possessions 
of  the  nunnery  we  here  cannot  enter 
for  want  of  space;  what  is  known 
respecting  them,  and  a  list  of  the 
prioresses,  will  be  found  in  the  New 
Monasticon,*  vol.  ill.  p.  368.    In  the 


*  In  p.  369  the  editors  of  the  New 
Monasticon  quote  a  note  from  Newcomc'a 
History  of  St.  Alban's,  in  which  that 
author  notices  an  assault  by  fifty  robbers, 
about  the  year  12G9,  on  "the  cell  at  Merk- 
gate  Street,  called  St.  Giles  de  Bosco ;" 
but  the  editors  in  the  previous  page  had 
paid  that  the  nunnery  of  St.  Giles  de 
Bosco  was  another  foundation .  Sec  Wood- 
church  Priory,  in  Clutterbuck,  i.  361, 
and  Flamstead  nunnery  (the  same)  in  New 
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After  the  Dissolution  it  appears  that 
the  house  of  Merkyute  was  first  pos- 
sessed by  Humphrey  Bourchier,a  son  of 
Lord  Berners.  So  says  Leland  in  his 
Itinerary :  "  Mergate  was  a  nunnery 
of  late  tyme.  It  stondith  on  an  hil  in 
a  faire  woode  hard  by  Watheling 
streate ;  on  the  est  side  of  it  Humfray 
Boucher,  base  sunne  to  the  late  lorde 
Berners,  did  much  costc  in  translating 
of  the  priorie  into  a  maner-place ;  but 
he  left  it  nothing  endid."  This  must 
have  been  before  1536  (28  Hen.  VIH.) 
on  the  7th  Sept.  in  which  year,  "  The 
scite  and  demean es  of  the  late  priory 
of  Markeyate  in  the  countie  of  Bed- 
ford," were  purchased  of  the  king  by 
George  Ferrers  gentleman,  by  a  ne- 
gotiation of  which  the  particulars  are 
given  in  the  Monasticon.  Itc 
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in  that  family  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  l>ecame  the 
property  of  Thomas  Coppin  esquire, 
who,  by  his  will  in  1662,  founded  a 
school  in  Market  Street.  His  grand- 
son John,  in  1734,  erected  a  chajx-l 
near  the  cell,  which  was  repaired  and 
enlarged  by  Joseph  Howell,  esq.  then 
owner  of  the  cell,  early  in  the  present 
century. 

This  gentleman,  who  purchased  from 
the  Coppins,  is  described  by  Mr. 
CI  utter  buck  in  1815  as  "the  present 
owner.  The  mansion-house  (he  adds) 
disencumbered  from  large  gloomy 
yews  and  a  blockading  terrace,  now 
forms  an  interesting  object  from  the 

Sublic  road.  Under  the  terrace  were 
iscovered  some  remains  of  the  original 
cell,  which  have  been  preserved  by 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Fisher." 


PLAN  OF  MERKYATE  CELL, 

1805. 
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Ruins  of  the  Chnrch, 
discovered  1809. 

It  is  from  Mr.  Fisher's  drawings, 
made  in  1805,  which  are  now  before 
us,  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 

Monasticon,  iv.  299.  Leland  has  made  a 
mistake  respecting  this  nunnery,  calling  it 
St.  Leonard's  instead  of  St.  Giles's. 


following  account  of  what  was  then 
discovered.   They  consist  of 

1.  A  general  view  of  the  house  and 
chapel. 

2.  A  view  of  the  chapel. 

3.  A  south  view  of  the  house  from 
the  dove-house  court. 
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4.    A  south  view  of  the  house,  from 
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the  inner  court,  which  is  that  engraved 
in  the  accompanying  Plate. 

5.  A  view  of  the  foundations  of 
the  church  of  the  nunnery,  opened  in 
1805  on  the  lawn  immediately  before 
the  house.  These  evidently  belonged 
to  the  extreme  east  end,  or  chancel! 

6  and  7.  Sketches  of  part  of  a 
coffin-lid,  the  fragment  of  a  sepulchral 
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and  other  architectural  fragments,  to- 
gether  with  a  ground-plan,  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  foundations  which  were  opened 
disclosed  several  bases  of  pilasters, 
some  of  them  flanking  windows,  and 
decidedly  of  the  early-English  period. 
The  sculptured  fragments  found  were 
also  of  the  same  style. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  house  had 
windows  of  Perpendicular  pointed  ac- 
chitecture,  and  probably  ofHumphrey 
IJourehier's  building  immediately  after 
the  Dissolution,  as  mentioned  by  Le- 
land.  The  three  upper  stories  were 
more  probably  of  the  age  of  Charles  I. 
They  presented  five  gables  towards 
the  rear  of  the  building,  and  from 
an  old  drawing  in  the  bouse  it  ap- 
pears there  were  formerly  gables  on 
all  sides,  and  a  turret  crowned  with  a 
cupola  at  each  corner  of  the  building. 

Towards  the  high-road,  on  the  west, 
the  mansion  had  received  a  still  more 
recent  front  of  only  two  stories,  having 
long  sash  windows,  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  Coppins.  J.G.N. 

Ma.  IJkbah,  London,  Oct  8. 
I  SEND  vou  herewith  an  account  of 
George  the  Third's  first  visit  to  Eton,  in 
1762,  copied  from  an  original  letter  in 
my  possession.*  It  was  addressed  to 
Richard  Neville  Neville,  Esq.,  of  Bil- 
lingbear,  in  Berkshire,  at  that  'time 
secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Paris,  by 
his  kinsman  Dr.  Thomas  Dumpier, 
then  lower  master  of  the  school,  and 
afterwards  dean  of  Durham,  and  father 
to  the  bishop  and  the  judge  of  the 

Muny  of  our  older  Etonians  still  alive 
must  recollect  with  sentiments  of  pride 

*  On  referring  to  the  volume  of  our 
Magazine  for  the  year  1762,  we  find  an 


and  gratitude  the  unceasing  acts  of 
kindness  and  condescension  by  which 
the  venerable  Monarch  endeared  him- 
self, during  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
every  person  connected  with  the  col* 
lege,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  school. 

Fortunately  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, the  same  attachment  towards 
Alma  Mater  Etona  has  become  here- 
ditary in  the  August  Successors  of 
George  III.  I  will  only  add,  "Esto 
Perpetual 

Yours,  &c. 


account  of  this  Royal  Visit  to  Eton, 
prising  most  of  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned  in  the  present  document. — Edit. 


Eton,  Oct  34  1762. 

I  pray  you  to  rejoice  with  your  old 
mother  Eton,  who,  on  y*  25th  of  last 
month,  was  honoured,  more  than  ever 
any  foundation  was  before,  by  crowned 
heads.  The  King  and  Queen  coi  " 
scended  to  make  the  school  i 
a  visit  for  three  hours. 

They  first  came  into  ye  upper  school, 
where  they  were  addressed  by  the  cap- 
tain, in  an  English  speech,  about  6 
minutes  long,  y*  boys,  assistants,  and 
masters  ranged  on  each  side.  From 
thence  they  went  into  y*  long  chamber, 
and  during  that  time  the  boys  were 
conveyed  expeditiously  and  silently 
into  their  seats  in  chapel,  where  their 
Majesties  went  next.  Upon  their 
entrance  y*  organ,  with  a  band  of 
musick  (borrowed  of  the  Col1,  of  the 
Guard)  entertained  them ;  but  nothing 
delighted  them  so  much  as  the  sight  of 
the  tx>ys,  which  y*  King  told  us  was 
the  finest  sight  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
with  so  great  decency  and  order  as 
could  be  owing  only  to  the  care  and 
management  of  y«  two  masters.  The 
pcedagogues,  you  may  be  sure,  bowed 
most  thankfully  for  this  gracious  ap- 
probation. From  the  chapel  they  went 
to  see  y*  drawings,  where  they  staid  a 
great  while.  The  King  talked  much 
uj>on  various  subjects,  which  y*  draw- 
ings, as  they  were  presented  to  htm, 
suggested ;  and,  indeed,  he  talked 
amazing  well  upon  all, — in  my  opi- 
nion cade  anno*.  About  the  last  half 
hour  he  came  across  y*  room,  and 
discoursed  with  Doctor  Barnard  and 
me  upon  our  school  and  education  in 
general.  He  often  repeated  his  pre- 
ference of  a  public  education,  and  that 
at  Eton  particularly.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  of  your  time  to  recount 
the  many  very  sensible  observations 
he  made.    Upon  y*  whole,  it  was 
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impossible  for  any  one  (even  of  an 
interior  rank),  to  show  more  affability, 
benevolence,  and  chearfulness.  Hi? 
chaise  was  ordered  to  y*  cloister-gate, 
but  when  he  saw  j*  boys  ranged  in 
y"  school-yard  to  receive  him,  he  bid 
his  chaise  go  under  y*  school,  being 
desirous,  as  ne  said,  to  see  all  he  could 
of  the  boys,  and  walked  all  along 
amongst  them.  The  boys  (who  hud 
hitherto  kept  their  fire)  on  a  sudden 
burst  out  into  a  loud  "  Vivant  Rex  et 
Regina"  The  King  laughed  much  at 
then*  eagerness,  and  the  waving  of  y' 


hats.  Their  Majesties  left  an  hand- 
some present  for  the  foundation-boys, 
and  we  hear  from  London  that  they 
were  highly  pleased,  and  talk  without 
end  of  y€  satisfaction  they  had  in  y* 
visit,  far  beyond  (they  say)  all  the 
pomp  and  show  of  yc  installation,* 
tho'  very  magnificent. 

Thus  have  I  detained  your  precious 
moments  with  a  long  Eton  Gazette 
Extraordinary ;  but  now  could  I  help 
it  P    I  am,  dear  Mr.  Neville, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 
T.- 


NOTICES  OP  ITALIAN  POETS, 

BT  H.  T.  CART,  TRANSLATOR  OF  DA  NTS. 

Mb.  Ubhaw,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Sept.  22. 

Among  the  papers  of  my  father,  the  translator  of  Dante,  I  have  met  with 
notices  of  and  brief  translations  from  several  Italian  poets,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  He  had  it  in  contemplation  to  write  an  account  of  the 
chief  authors  in  that  language,  whether  in  prose  or  verse;  of  several  he  had 
completed  his  intended  version,  so  far  as  he  thought  it  necessary'to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  author,  but  in  most  instances  has  left  his  notice  either  un- 
written or  unfinished.  This  I  can  in  some  measure  supply,  and  as  I  think  his 
translations  and  criticisms  are  worthy  to  be  preserved,  I  venture  to  offer  them 
for  insertion  in  your  Magazine. 

It  was  probably  hardly  necessary  to  distinguish  my  own  additions,  by 
inclosing  them  in  brackets. 

Yours,  &c.      Hjwbt  Cart. 
Giacopo  da  Lentino. 

It  is  evident  that  much  cannot  be 


IN  the  earliest  poets  of  Italy  we 
find  something  of  that  dryness  which 
there  is  in  their  earliest  painters.  As 
there  is  little  ease  and  variety  in  the 
attitudes,  and  no  richness  and  fertility 
of  colouring  in  the  one,  so  there  is 
much  poverty  of  invention  and  lan- 
guage in  the  others.  Yet,  in  both 
poets  and  painters  may  be  discovered 
the  rudiments  of  that  excellence  to 
which  each  of  them  afterwards  at- 
tained. In  both  may  be  seen  a  gravity 
and  purity  of  manner,  and  a  rejection 
of  whatever  was  false  and  vicious. 
They  were  in  the  right  way,  though 
they  had  not  made  much  advance.  ^ 

flere  it  may  be  worth  remarking 
how  much  the  two  arts  seem  in  that 
country  to  have  acted  upon  one 
another;  that  as  Giotto  and  Cimabue 
were  in  some  sort  the  teachers  of 
Dante,  so  Dante  in  his  turn  may  be 
looked  upon  almost  as  the  master  of 
Michel  Angelo. 


effected  by  means  of  another  language 
in  the  representation  of  that  which 
has  scarcely  any  thing  but  mere 
plicity  and  severity  of  manner  to 
commend  it  in  its  own. 

A  copier  of  a  picture  or  an  engraver 
may  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
exact  form  which  is  before  him ;  but 
a  translator  having  other  terms  to 
make  use  of  than  those  which  are  em- 
ployed by  hid  original,  and  those  terms 
besides  to  be  reduced  to  other  measures, 
must  necessarily  differ  much  from  that 
original.  His  difficulty  therefore  will 
be  rather  increased  by  that  which 
makes  the  task  of  the  engraver  so 
much  the  easier;  that  is,  the  strict- 
ness and  raeagreness  of  his  model. 

Perhaps  it  was  scarcely  requisite  to 

*  The  Installation  of  Knights  of  the 
Garter  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
September  preceding  at  Windsor. 
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nay  this 


Italian 
in  order  to  bespcnk  the 


da  Lentino.  [Not. 

ing  attempt  on  Giacopo  da  Lentino, 
now  introduced  to  his  notice. 


Chi 

Nob  crederia,  che 
Anzi  li  sembreria  Bollazzo,  e  gioco 
Lo  suo  splcndore,  quando  lo  vedesse. 
Ma  s'  eUo  lo  toccaase  in  alcun  loco, 


Quello  d'  Amore  m'ha  tocc&to  an  poco, 
Molto  mi  cocc  :  Deo  che  s'apprendesse, 
Che  a'apprendesse  in  voi,  O  donna  mia, 
Che  mi  mostraate  dar  Bollazzo  amando  ; 
E  voi  mi  date  pur  pena,  e  tormento. 
l'Amor  face  gran  vUlania, 

Istrugge  te,  che  vai  gabbando  ; 
A  me,  che  servo,  non  da  sbaldimento. 

Io  m'  aggio  poato  in  core  a  Dio  servire, 
Com'  io  potease  gire  in  Paradiao, 
Al  aaoto  loco,  eh'  aggio  aadito  dire 
O'  at  raantien  aollazzo,  gioco,  e  riso. 

Senza  Madonna  non  vi  vorrai  gire, 
Quelle  ch'  ha  bionda  testa  e  chiaro  viso  : 
Che  aenza  lei  non  poteria  gaudire, 
Iatando  dalla  mia  donna  diviao. 

Ma  non  lo  dlco  a  tale  iotendimento, 
Per  ch'  io  peccato  ci  vol  esse  fare  ; 
Se  non  veder  lo  auo  bel  portamento, 

E  lo  bel  Tiao,  e'  1  morbido  sguardare ; 
Chi  '1  mi  terrla  io  gran  ■ 

[So  little  is  known  of  Giacopo  da 
Lentino,  called  the  Notary,  that  it  has 
been  made  matter  of  doubt  to  what 
country  he  belonged.  The  appellation 
of  Lentino  would  argue  him  a  Sicilian, 
and  accordingly  he  has  by  some  been 
ranked  among  the  poets  of  Sicily. 
P.  Negri,*  without  any  pretence  of 
reason,  places  him  among  the  Florentine 
writers.  Dante,  who  must  be  deemed 
a  better  authority,  twice  alludes  to 
him,  but  in  neither  instance  mentions 
his  name.  In  his  Purgatory  f  he  speaks 
of  him  simply  as  il  Nottujo  "the 
notary,]'  and  again,  in  his  Treatise  de 
Vuleari  Eloquentia,  J  quoting  a  verse 
whicn  belongs  to  a  Canzone  of  his, 

C'lishcd  by  the  Giunti,  he  t< 
one  of  "  the  illustrious  1 


The  wight  who  never  had  beheld  the  fire 
Might  apprehend  no  danger  from  the 

flame ;  [game, 
Nay,  he  would  ait,  as  at  some  pleasant 
Andwonder,markingthe  fairform  aspire; 
But  if  a  spark  should  chance  approach  him 
ni^ber,  [game : 

He  could  not  doubt  the  scorching  of  the 
E'en  so  of  Love  to  me  a  sparkle  came, 
And  I  am  acorch'd  :  ah,  lady,  my  desire 
la  dow,  that  it  were  kindled  too  in  thee. 
In  thee  were  kindled,  who  didst  living 

show  [oow. 
A  sport  to  me,  vet  giveat  me  torment 
For  certes  Love  works  grievous  villany. 
Who  sees  thee  mocking  and  doth  leave 
thee  so, 

And  lets  me  fearless  to  my  ruin  go. 

My  heart  is  set  on  service  of  my  God, 
So  I  might  enter  paradise,  and  share 
The  joys  they  tell  of  in  that  blest  abode. 
Where  peace  and  mirth  and  endless 
comfort  are. 

Yet  loth  were  I  to  set  forth  on  that  road 
Unless  I  thought  to  find  my  lady  there. 
Nor  should  be  happy  were  I  not  allow 'd 
To  see  her  beaming  head  and  golden  hair. 

And  yet  I  say  it  not  to  such  intent 
That  I  were  willing  to  transgress  therein. 
No  more  than  to  behold  those  looks  of 
love, 

The  radiant  visage  and  the  gentle  mien. 
But  O,  it  were  the  fulness  of  i 
To  see  my  lady  in  her  joy 


*  See  Tiraboschi,  vol.  I.  p.  137.  Ma- 
ihlQi't  0ait. 

t  Canto  xxiv.  v.  56. 
:  Lib.  I.  cap.  12. 
3 


prvfulgentes  Apuli. 
Mr.  Gary  has  observed  in  a  note  on 
the  passage  of  the  Purgatory  above 
alluded  to,  gives  an  extract  from  one 
of  his  poems  printed  in  AlIaccTs  collec- 
tion, to  show  tliat  the  whimsical  com- 
positions called  Ariette,  were  not  of 
modern  invention. 

Our  author  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  just 
before  Dante  was  in  his  full  vigour. 

Of  the  two  sonnets  above  translated, 
the  first  is  among  the  Rime  Antic-he 
appended  to  the  Bella  Mano  of  Giusto 
de  Conti;  the  second  is  in  AUaccTs 
collection.  The  largest  collection  of 
his  remains  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "Poeli  del  primo  secolo 
dclla  lingua  Italiana,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Fi- 
1816.] 


i  Lib.  I.  Delia  Yolg. 
4°.  erf.  1698. 


Poesia,  p.  32, 
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Oliver  CromwelTs  Letters  and  Speeches;  with  elucidations  by  Thomas  Cabltle. 

3  vols.  Svo.  London. 

THE  course  of  these  papers  upon  The  other  letter  is  printed  by  Noble 

original  letters  has  now  brought  us  to  in  his  Cromwell  Memoirs,  i.  242. 

the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  Sir  Richard  Cromwell  immigrated 

remarkable  liooks  of  our  time.    It  is  from  Glamorganshire,  but  was  fixed 

an  endeavour  to  set  before  us  the  words  in  England,  by  his  employment  under 

written  and  uttered  by  "  the   man  the  malleus  monacfiorum,  and  still  more 

Oliver,"  and  by  means  of  those  words  certainly  by  its  reward,  a  grant  of  the 

to  lead  the  world  to  au  understanding  nunnery  of  Ilinchinbrook,  in  Hunts, 

of  his  character,  and  an  appreciation  There,  his  son,  the  Protector's  grand- 

of  "the  grand  puritan  business"  of  father,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  maintained 

which  he  was,  properly  speaking,  the  a  hospitality  so  distinguished,  as  to 

life  and  soul.    This  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  procure  for  him  the  title  of  "The 

object,  and  an  object  of  greater  im-  Golden  Knight,"  and  there  Sir  Ri  • 

portance,  of  more  direct  practical  chard's  grandson,  the  Protector's  uncle 

bearing  upon  solemn  questions  of  infi-  and  god-father,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 

nite  moment  to  all  men,  or  more  worthy  had  the  honour  of  ruining  himself,  by 

of  the  earnest  labour  of  a  literary  giving  three  nights'  entertainment  to 

man,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.   And  King  James  I. — two  nights  on  his  pro- 

earnestlv,  laboriously,  with  full  devo-  gress  to  take  possession  of  the  English 

tion  of  heart,  and  strong  determined  throne,  and  another  night  on  his  visit 

purpose,  has  Mr.  Carlyle  girded  him-  to  Scotland  in  1617. 

self  to  the  task,  and  executed  it.    He  The  Protector's  father,  Robert  Crom- 

has  first  looked  round  upon  what  has  well,  was  a  younger  son   of  "  The 

been  done  in  reference  to  this  subject  Golden  Knight."  His  mother  was  Eliza- 

by  other  men,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  beth  Steward,  daughter  of  William 

vein,  respecting  which  we  shall  make  Steward,  of  Ely,  farmer  of  the  tithes 

a  remark  or  two  hereafter,  has  levelled  of  the  cathedral,  and  widow  of  Wil- 

many  hard  words  and  deadly  blows  at  liam  Lynne,  a  gentleman  of  Bassing- 

Heath  and  Noble,   and  other  bio-  bourne  in  Cambridgeshire.    She  was, 

graphers  of  Cromwell,  with  little  praise  also,  according  to  the  statements  of 

of  any  of  them.  genealogists,*  w  the  ninth,  or  the  tenth, 

"Of  Cromwell',  actual  biography,"  or  some  other  fractional  part  of  half  a 

Mr.  Carlyle  concludes,  "  from  these,  and  cousin  to  Charles  Stuart  King  of  Eng- 

from  all  books  and  sources,  there  is  ex-  land."  (i.  30.) 

tremely  little  to  be  known.    It  is  from  bu  Robert    Cromwell   and  his  wife 

own  words,  as  I  have  ventured  to  believe,  dwelt  at  Huntingdon,  and  tradition 

from  his  own  letters  and  speeches  well  reports  him  to  have  carried  on  the 

read,  that  the  world  may  first  obtain  some  business  of  a  brewer.     The  house 

dim  ghmpse  of  the  actual  Cromwell,  and  where  he  dwelt          whcre  his  son 

sec  him  darkly  face  to  face."  (i.  27.)  01iver  ^  ^  ^  familv  were  ^ 

Mr.  Carlyle  takes  some  pains  to  "  is  still  familiar  to  every  inhabitant 
establish  the  fact  of  kindred  between  of  Huntingdon  :  but  it  has  been  twice 
the  family  of  the  Protector  and  that  rebuilt  since  that  date,  and  now  bears 
of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  and  does  no  memorial  whatever  which  even 
so  satisfactorily.  Richard,  afterwards  tradition  can  connect  with  him.  It 
Sir  Richard  Cromwell,  great-grand-  stands  at  the  upper  or  northern  ex- 
father  of  the  Protector,  was  an  agent  tremity  of  the  town,  beyond  the  market 
of  Cromwell  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  place.  ...  on  the  left  or  riverward  side 
suppression  of  the  monasteries;  and,  of  the  street.  It  is  at  present  a  solid 
whilst  occupied  in  that  business,  ad-  vellow  brick  linuso,  with  a  walledcourt- 


ipied  in  that  business,  ad-  yellow  brick  house,  with  a  walled  court- 

dressed  to  him  two  letters,  in  both    yard   The  little  brook  of  Hin- 

which  he  claims  kindred  with  his  dis-   

tinguished  patron  One  of  these  letters  *  The  BU8picionfl  on  this  subject  tug- 

may  be  seen  in  Wright  s  Suppression  gested  by  our  correspondent  in  our  last 

of  the  Monasteries,  p.  146,  more  ac-  number,  p.  372,  will  be  found  worthy  of 

curately  printed  than  by  Carlyle,  i.  40.  attention. 
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chin  making  its  way  to  the  Ouse, 
which  )B  not  far  off,  still  flows  through 
the  court-yard  of  the  place,  offering  a 
convenience  for  malting  or  brewing, 
among  other  things."  (i.  33.) 

The  Protector  was  born  on  the  25th 
April,  1599.  So  says  the  parish  re- 
nter of  St.  John's,  Huntingdon,  where 
he  was  baptized  on  the  29th.  44  Na- 
tivitas  Ma  magna**  is  dated  by  Ash- 
mole  on  the  22nd  April  (Ashmole 
MS.  332,  1  i  b.  from  Black's  Cat.  p. 
221),  which  is  reason  enough  why  the 
astrological  figure  set  by  him  gave  no 
token  of  Oliver's  coming  greatness. 
John  Booker  notes  the  day  correctly 
in  his  "Astrological  Practice  Book* 
and  adds,  with  professional  precision, 
44  about  3  o'clock,  a.m."  f  Ashmole 
MS.  183,  p.  373,  from  Blacks  Cat.  p. 
1 42.)    Oliver  was  the  fifth  child  of  his 

Cuts,  and  their  second  son.  They 
ten  children  in  all.  Seven  grew 
up  to  maturity,  of  whom  Oliver  whs 
the  uiily  boy. 

Amongst  his  relations  the  two  who 
seem  most  directly  connected  with  his 
subsequent  fortunes  were  a  paternal 
cousin  who  was  the  second  wife  of 
Oliver  St.  John,  44  the  ship-money 
lawyer,  the  political  4  dark  lantern,'  as 
men  used  to  name  him,"  and  a  paternal 
aunt,  who  married  William  Hampden 
of  Buckinghamshire,  and  was  mother 
of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden. 

Cromwell's  first  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  public  school  conducted 
by  Dr.  Beard,  the  author  of  the  Thea- 
tre of  God's  Judgments,  a  Treatise  to 
prove  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist, 
and  other  works  of  determined  Puri- 
tanical character. 

Oliver  was  entered  of  Sidney-Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tutorship  of  Richard  Howlet,  on  the 
23rd  April,  1616,  being  the  same  day 
on  which  Shakspcre  died. 

"  While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  entering 
himself  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  William 
Sbakspere  was  taking  his  farewell  of  this 
world.  Oliver's  father  had,  most  likely, 
come  with  him  ;  it  is  but  some  fifteen 
miles  from  Huntingdon  ;  you  can  go  and 
come  in  a  day.  Oliver's  father  saw  Oliver 
write  in  the  album  at  Cambridge :  at 
Stratford,  Shakspere's  Ann  Hathaway  was 
weeping  over  his  bed.  The  first  world- 
great  tiling  that  remains  of  English  His- 
tory, the  literature  of  Sbakspere,  wan 
ending;  the  second  world-great  thing 
that  remains  of  English  History,  the  armed 


appeal  of  Puritanism  to  the  invisible  God 
of  Heaven,  .  .  •  was,  so  to  speak,  begin- 
ning. 4  They  have  their  exits  and  their 
entrances/  "  (i.  55.) 

But  Oliver  was  not  destined  to  ac- 
quire academical  distinction.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  1617  his  father  died. 
The  young  heir  went  home  to  Hunt- 
ingdon to  lay  his  father's  bones  in 
their  place  of  rest,  and  to  comfort  his 
widowed  mother  in  her  affliction,  and 
he  returned  no  more  to  Cambridge. 
Tradition  says  he  went  to  London  and 
entered  himself  of  an  Inn  of  Court, 
but  no  evidence  of  the  circumstance 
has  been  recovered,  nor  any  other  fact 
in  his  history,  until  the  register  of  St. 
Giles's  Cripplegate  announces  to  us 
that  on  the  22d  August,  1620,  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Bourchier,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bourchier,  a  merchant  knight,  and  a 
man  of  opulence  and  respectability. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  until 
his  return  to  the  parliament  of  1628,  as 
one  of  the  members  for  Huntingdon, 
we  catch  few  glimpses  of  Oliver.  He 
settled  in  his  native  town ;  had  chil- 
dren born,  several  who  died,  and  Oliver, 
Richard,  and  others,  who  grew  up  to 
manhood.  We  are  told  also,  although 
upon  somewhat  questionable  authority, 
that  during  this  time  he  had  certain 
hypochondriacal  conceits,  imagined 
he  was  about  to  die,  44  had  fancies 
about  the  town  cross,"  and  often  occa- 
sioned his  physician  to  be  aroused  even 
at  midnight. 

"  It  is  in  these  years,  undated  by  his- 
tory, that  we  must  place  Oliver's  clear 
recognition  of  Calvinistic  Christianity ; 
what  he,  with  unspeakable  joy,  would 
name  his  conversion,  his  deliverance  from 
the  jaws  of  eternal  death."  (i.  68.) 

In  1629,  Cromwell  is  first  noticed 
as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He  was 
called  up  by  a  religious  question,  and 
vouched  his  old  schoolmaster,  Beard, 
as  an  authority  for  the  44  flat  popery  " 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross  by  Dr.  Ala- 
blaster  and  defended  by  Bishop  Neile. 
The  house  directed  that  inquiry  should 
be  instituted.  Beard  was  summoned 
to  appear  at  Westminster;  but  the 
king  interfered,  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  ten  long  years  elapsed 
before  another  such  assembly  was 
called  together.  During  all  that  time 
Cromwell  and  his  puritan  coadjutors 
bracing  their  nerves  for  the 
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struggle  which  day  by  day  was  be- 
coming more  clearly  inevitable. 

In  1631  Oliver  removed  from  Hunt- 
ingdon to  St.  Ives,  and,  until  1636, 
rented  a  considerable  grazing  farm 
there,  "gross,  boggy  Lands,  fringed 
with  willow-trees,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town." 

"  A  studious  imagination  may  suffi- 
ciently construct  the  figure  of  his  equable 
life  in  those  years.  Diligent  grass- fa  rul- 
ing; mowing,  milking,  cattle-marketing ; 
add  1  hypochondria,'  fits  of  the  blackness 
of  darkness,  with  glances  of  the  brightness 
of  very  heaven  ;  prayer,  religious  reading, 
and  meditation;  household  epochs,  joys 
and  cares : — we  have  a  solid,  substantial, 
inoffensive  farmer  of  St.  Ives,  hoping  to 
walk  with  integrity  and  humble  devout 
diligence  through  this  world  ;  and,  by  his 
Maker's  infinite  mercy,  to  escape  destruc- 
tion, and  find  eternal  salvation  in  wider 
worlds."  (i.  91.) 

And  now  we  arrive  at  Oliver's  first 
letter,  the  second  that  has  been  re- 
covered, but,  as  here  printed,  the  first 
of  about  224  which  are  contained  in 
these  volumes.  Of  these  letters  in 
general,  hear  what  report  is  made  by 
the  editor. 

"  I  called  these  Letters  good, — but 
withal  only  good  of  their  kind.  No  elo- 
quence, elegance,  not  always  even  clear- 
ness of  expression,  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
them.  They  are  written  with  far  other 
than  literary  aims  ;  written,  most  of  them, 
in  the  very  flame  and  conflagration  of  a 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  dispatch  of  indispensable  pressing 
business  alone  :  but  it  will  be  found,  I 
conceive,  that  for  such  end  tbey  are  well 
written.  Superfluity,  as  if  by  a  natural 
law  of  the  esse,  the  writer  has  had  to  dis- 
card ;  whatsoever  quality  con  be  dispensed 
with  is  indifferent  to  him.  With  unwieldy 
movement,  yet  with  a  great  solid  step,  he 
presses  through,  towards  his  object ;  has 
marked  out  very  decisively  what  the  real 
steps  towards  it  are  ;  discriminating  well 
the  essential  from  the  extraneous  ;  form- 
ing to  himself,  in  short,  a  true,  not  an 
untrue,  picture  of  the  business  to  be  done. 
Tli  ere  is  in  these  Letters,  as  I  have  said 
above,  a  silence  still  more  significant  of 
Oliver  to  us  than  any  speech  they  have. 
Dimly  we  discover  features  of  an  intelli- 
gence, and  soul  of  a  man,  greater  than 
any  speech.  The  intelligence  that  can, 
with  full  satisfaction  to  itself,  come  out  in 
eloquent  speaking,  in  musical  singing,  is, 
after  all,  a  small  intelligence.  He  that 
works  and  does  some  poem,  not  he  that 
merely  *ayt  one,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 


poet.  Cromwell,  emblem  of  the  dumb 
English,  is  interesting  to  me  by  the  very 
inadequacy  of  his  speech.  Heroic  insight, 
valour  and  belief  without  words  —how 
noble  is  it  in  comparison  to  the  adroiteat 
flow  of  words  without  heroic  insight."  (i. 
102.) 

They  are,  indeed,  letters  that  must 
be  read  carefully,  and  with  the  mind 
alive  to  the  current  of  the  writer's 
thoughts.  The  reader  who  will  read 
them  after  that  fashion  will  find  a  great 
deal  that  is  rough,  and  hard,  and  un- 
couth, but  will  very  seldom  be  stopped 
by  anything  that  is  impenetrably  ob- 
scure. To  our  thinking,  these  letters 
are  nothing  like  so  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, so  enigmatical,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
seems  to  suppose,  and  the  supposition 
of  which  has  given  rise  to  a  system  of 
editorial  interpolation,  which  is  not  at 
all  to  our  taste.  Upon  this  point  we 
are  quite  at  issue  with  Mr.  Carlyle. 
Whenever  he  comes  to  a  passage  which 
he  supposes  to  be  incomplete,  lie  adds, 
within  single  commas,  such  words  as 
he  thinks  necessary  "to  bring  out 
the  struggling  sense,"  as  he  elegantly 
phrases  it,  but  rather,  as  we  should 
say,  to  accommodate  it  to  some  notion 
oi  modernisation,  some  imaginary  type 
or  formula  of  the  proper  style  in  which 
letters  should  be  penned ;  to  make  it 
more  agreeable  to  Lindley  Murray, 
more  genteel  and  graceful.  We  will 
give  an  example ;  one  may  be  found 
in  any  part  or  the  book ;  we  take  the 
first  that  comes.    Oliver  writes  thus : 

14  I  understand  that  you  have  latelv  re- 
leased some  persons  comitted  by  Major 
I  re  ton  and  Captaine  Husbande,  and  one 
comitted  by  Captaine  Castell,  all  uppon 
rleere  and  necessary  grounde  as  they  are 
repressented  vnto  me,  rendring  them  as 
very  enemyes  as  any  we  haue,  and  as  much 
requiring  to  haue  them  contynued  secured.* 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  contemporary 
transcript,  printed  in  the  Athenaeum 
for  the  13th  December,  1845.  Mr. 
Carlyle  prints  it  thus  : — 

14 1  understand  that  you  have  lately. re- 
leased gome  persons  committed  by  Major 
Ireton  and  Captain  Husband,  and  one 
committed  by  Captain  Castle, — all  4  com- 
mitted '  upon  clear  and  necessary  grounds 
as  they  are  represented  unto  me.  4  Ground*' 
rendering  them  as  very  enemies  as  any  we 
have,  and  as  much  requiring  to  have  them 
continued  secured."  (i.  210.) 
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The  words  printed  by  us  in  italics, 
committed  and  grounds,  are  insertions 
of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Again,  we  have 
stumbled  upon  a  passage  upon  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  bestowed 
great  pains.  It  relates  to  a  marriage 
treaty  for  Richard  Cromwell : — 

"  I  have  two  younge  daughters  to  be- 
st owe,  if  God  give  them  life  and  oportu- 
nitye.  Accordinge  to  your  offer,  1  have 
nothinge  for  them, — nothing  at  all  in 
hand.  If  my  sonne  dye,  what  considera- 
tion is  there  to  me  ?  And  yet  a  jouncture 
parted  with.  If  she  dye,  there  is  little  ; 
if  you  have  an  heire-male,  then  but  3000/. 
without  time  ascertained." 

Now  this  seems  clear  enough  to  us, 
and  very  terse,  shrewd,  expressive,  and 
business-like.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  fancies 
that  he  sees  a  sense  struggling  to  get 
free,  and  he  charitably  emancipates  it 
by  the  additions  in  italics. 

"If  my  son  die,  what  consideration  is 
there  to  me  ?  And  yet  a  jointure  parted 
with  '  on  my  tide.1  If  she  die,  there  is 
'  on  your  ride '  little  '  money  parted 
with  ; '  *  even  '  if  you  have  an  heir  male, 
•  there  is'  but  £3,000,  'and'  without 
time  ascertained."  (ii.  17.) 

In  the  speeches  the  additions  are 
still  greater ;  but  these  two  examples 
illustrate  Mr.  Carlyle's  system  of  edi- 
torship as  well  as  could  be  done  by 
fifty.  Our  objections  are  threefold. 
First.  This  interposition  of  added 
words  is  calculated  to  introduce  mis- 
takes by  the  slipping  out  in  future 
editions  of  the  prefixed  and  appended 
single  commas,  by  which  the  additions 
are  distinguished.  No  human  edi- 
torial care  is  sufficient  for  the  accurate 
preservation  of  these  minute  distinc- 
tive marks,  especially  in  reprints.  Se- 
corul.  The  words  introduced  arc,  gene- 
rally speaking,  unnecessary  to  the 
sense,  and  are  occasionally,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  word  even  in  the  last 
example,  at  variance  with  it.  No  one 
can  be  more  careful  in  this  respect 
than  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  yet  he  has 
occasionally  erred.  Third.  Such  ad- 
ditions destroy  the  genuineness  of  the 
printed  documents,  and,  in  bad  hands, 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  abused. 
We  occasionally  find  words  inserted 
by  Mr.  Carlyle — unimportant  words 
and  honestly  inserted — without  the 
warning  commas.  If  such  a  system  of 
editorship  is  to  be  allowed,  how  easy 
for  dishonest  editors— and  there  are 


such — to  destroy  the  whole  character, 
sense,  and  meaning  of  a  document,  to 
create  confusion  all  but  endless,  and 
to  give  a  triumph  to  a  party  or  an  un- 
truth, by  the  crafty  insertion  of  a 
word  or  a  letter  ?  Such  results  might 
even  proceed  from  carelessness.  There 
is  no  safety  but  in  the  hard,  uncouth 
sentences  of  the  original ;  and  Mr. 
Carlyle's  book  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  more  completely  genuine 
and  historical,  and  the  Letters  and 
Speeches  be  has  printed  would  have 
presented  a  better  study  and  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Protector, 
if  he  had  merely  modernized  the  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  and  corrected 
palpable  misprints.  We  beg  of  him  to 
think  of  this  suggestion  in  reference  to 
future  editions. 

And  now,  as  we  are  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  editorship,  and  have  expressed 
some  little  dissatisfaction,  we  will  in- 
troduce in  this  place  some  remarks 
which,  upon  other  grounds,  might  pro- 
bably have  been  more  properly  made 
elsewhere.  They  relate  to  the  general 
character  of  the  illustration  which  the 
editor  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
documents  he  has  here  printed.  In 
that  respect  the  book  is  a  remarkable 
and  memorable  one.  No  collection  of 
documents  that  ever  passed  through 
our  hands  is  to  be  compared  in  point 
of  fullness  and  propriety  of  illustrative 
explanation  with  the  volumes  now  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  is  a  new 
man  in  this  branch  of  literary  labour, 
has  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  our  editors  of  documents,  and  set 
an  example  to  all  persons  who  give 
themselves  to  that  ordinarily  very 
humble  department  of  the  art  of 
book-making,  which  we  trust  will  not 
be  exhibited  in  vain.  Here  is  no  hig- 
gledy-piggledy publication  of  letters 
with  a  confusion  of  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume ;  no  wide-reaching  collec- 
tion, ranging  over  centuries  all  but 
incalculable,  and  subjects  beyond  num- 
ber, glancing  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  without  an  atom 
of  editorial  guidance,  without  illustra- 
tive introduction,  with  few  notes,  no 
table  of  contents,  no  index.  All  these 
obvious  sins  against  editorial  duty  are 
daily  committed  by  gentlemen  of  great 
pretence ;  gentlemen,  too  full  of  little 
artifices,  contrived  to  keep  their  names 
before  the  public,  ever  to  be  able  to 
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accomplish  their  object  effectually  or 
creditably.  To  all  such  gentlemen, 
having  in  our  last  number  led  them 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ex- 
ample of  Miss  Wood,  we  now  beg  to 
recommend  the  higher  precedent  of 
Mr.  Carlyle.  Every  spot  connected 
with  his  hero  is  described  evidently 
from  personal  observation;  every 
person  connected  with  him  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  authorities 
in  print  and  MS.  nave  been  ran- 
sacked ;  every  allusion  in  his  letters  is 
unfolded  and  cleared  up ;  every  fact 
developed  in  its  causes  and  conse- 

auences;  and  persons,  places,  and 
lings  set  before  us  often  with  infinite 
trouble  and  great  pictorial  effect.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  whole  book  has 
been  a  labour  of  love ;  it  is  obvious, 
also,  what  sort  of  book  such  labour 
can  make  even  out  of  the  most  un- 
promising materials.  Study  it,  we 
beseech  you,  gentlemen  editors  for 
publishing  societies,  and  prove  that 
you  are  not  incapable  of  deriving  be- 
nefit from  so  excellent  an  example. 

In  1636  Oliver  Cromwell  removed 
from  St.  Ives  to  Ely,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Thomas  Steward,  his 
mother's  brother,  as  farmer  of  the 
cathedral  tithes.  At  Ely  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  the  course  of 
events,  at  the  expiration  of  some 
eleven  years,  rendered  the  metropolis 
his  only  fitting  resting  place.  He 
lived  at  Ely  in  the  house  set  apart 
for  tbe  tithe  farmer,  and  known  in  the 
town  as  "  the  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
Page."    It  stands 

•«  Close  to  St.  Mary's  churchyard  ;  at 
the  corner  of  the  great  Tithe-barn  of  Ely, 
or  great  square  of  tithe  barns  and  offices 
— which  is  the  biggest  barn  in  England 
but  one,  say  the  Ely  people.  Of  this 
house,  for  Oliver's  sake,  some  painter 
will  yet  perhaps  take  a  correct  likeness : 
— it  is  needless  to  go  to  Stuntney,  out  on 
the  Soham  road,  as  Oliver's  painters 
usually  do ;  Oliver  never  lived  there,  but 
only  his  mother's  cousins !  Two  years 
ago  this  house  in  Ely  stood  empty  ;  closed 
finally  up,  deserted  by  all  the  Pages,  as 
the  commutation  of  tithes  had  rendered  it 
superfluous  ;  this  year  (1 845)  I  find  it  is 
an  alehouse,  with  still  some  chance  of 
standing.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sumptuous 
mansion,  but  may  have  conveniently  held 
a  man  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year, 
with  his  family,  in  those  simple  times. 
Some  quaint  air  of  gentility  still  looks 
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through  its  ragged  dilapidation.  It  is  of 
two  stories,  more  properly  of  one  and  a 
half;  has  many  windowt,  irregular  chim- 
neys, and  gables.  Likely  enough  Oliver 
lived  here ;  likely  his  grandfather  may 
have  lived  here,  his  mother  have  been 
born  here."  (i.  121.) 

In  the  short  parliament  of  April 
1640  Oliver  sat  for  Cambridge,  and 
again  for  the  same  place  in  the  ever 
memorable  long  parliament  which  met 
in  November  in  the  same  year.  From 
that  time  his  history  is  too  well  known 
for  us  to  dwell  upon.  Marston  Moor 
followed  on  the  2nd  July,  1644 ;  but 
before  that  time  the  war  had  de- 
prived Cromwell  of  his  eldest  son. 
How,  or  where,  or  when  he  died  has 
not  been  discovered,  (i.  207.)  Of  the 
fight  at  Marston  there  is  a  brief  but 
excellent  report  in  one  of  Oliver's 
letters. 

"  We  never  charged  but  we  routed  tbe 
enemy.  The  left  wing,  which  I  com- 
manded, being  our  own  horse,  saving  a 
few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  Prince's 
horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our 
swords  ....  Of  twenty  thousand  the 
prince  hath  not  four  thousand  left.  Give 
glory,  all  the  glory,  to  God  1"  (p.  121.)  - 

He  goes  on  to  report  the  death  of 
his  correspondent's  son  in  terms  most 
interesting  and  characteristic,  but  we 
can  only  refer  to  them. 

Naseby  was  fought  on  the  14th  June, 
1645.  The  village  and  circumstances 
of  the  battle  are  well  described  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  (i.  230) ;  the  battle  itself  briefly 
but  clearly  by  his  hero  in  a  letter 
written  during  the  pursuit  (i.  233). 

Of  the  battle  and  rout  of  Preston  in 
August  1648  there  is  a  description 
in  two  letters  of  Cromwell's  (i.  362, 
370),  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  editorial 
illustration.  The  following  is  from 
a  letter  of  Oliver's  to  his  cousin  St. 
John,  now  printed  we  believe  for  the 
first  time. 

"  I  am  informed  from  good  hands,  that 
a  poor  godly  man  died  in  Preston,  the  day 
before  the  fight ;  and  being  sick,  near  the 
hour  of  bis  death,  be  desired  the  woman 
that  cooked  to  him  to  fetch  him  a  hand- 
ful of  grass.  She  did  so ;  and  when  he 
received  it,  be  asked,  whether  it  would 
wither  or  not,  now  it  was  cut?  The 
woman  said.  *  Yea.'  He  replied,  1  So 
should  this  army  of  the  Scots  do,  and 
come  to  nothing,  so  soon  as  ours  did  but 
appear/  or  words  to  this  effect ;  and  ho 
immediately  died."  (i.  385.) 
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The  first  volume  closes  with  the 
death  warrant  of  the  King,  preceded 
at  p.  431  by  the  extraordinary  letter 
written  by  Cromwell  to  Colonel  Ham- 
mond to  reconcile  him  to  the  pending 
course  of  events — well  worthy  of  deep 
consideration,  and  containing,  if  rightly 
read,  a  clue  to  Cromwell's  defence  of 
his  own  conduct. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the 
treaty  for  the  marriage  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  and  thence  passes  to  the 
deep  horrors  of  the  Irish  war,  (50— 
166.)  Nothing  in  British  history  is 
more  fearful  than  the  facts  which  are 
here  detailed,  nothing  more  awful  than 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  achieved. 
After  details  of  butcheries  which  make 
one's  blood  run  cold,  thus  writes  this 
*  armed  soldier,  terrible  as  death,  re- 
lehtless  as  doom.'  (ii.  53.) 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous 
judgment  of  God  upon  these  barbarous 
wretches,  who  have  imbued  their  hands  in 
so  much  innocent  blood ;  and  that  it  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for 
the  future.  Which  are  the  satisfactory 
grounds  to  such  actions,  which  otherwise 
cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret." 
(ii.  62.) 

The  war  with  Scotland  follows.  The 
battle  of  Dunbar  is  described  in  seven 
letters,  all  written  by  Cromwell  on  the 
4th  September,  1650,  the  day  after 
that  signal  achievement.  These  letters, 
addressed,  three  of  them  to  official 
persons,  and  four  to  his  family  and 
private  friends,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  admirable  intro- 
ductory narrative  prefixed  by  the 
editor,  and  the  proclamation  issued  by 
Cromwell  on  that  same  day,  give  us 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
his  affairs,  and  admit  us  deeply  into 
the  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings ;  but 
in  reference  to  this  wonderful  victory 
we  must  let  the  editor  himself  exhibit 
the  great  doings  of  his  hero. 

The  Fabian  policy  of  old  Lesley, 
the  Scotish  general,  had  brought  the 
English  army  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
In  a  wild  open  country,  exposed  to 
the  ]>elting  storms  of  a  wet  September, 
the  men  falling  "  sick  beyond  imagi- 
nation," the  sea  behind  and  on  the 
right  hand  of  them,  in  front  the 
Scotish  army  of  23,000  men,  on  the 
left  hand  a  deep  ravine  which  the 
Scots  had  rendered  altogether  im- 
passable ;  thus  were  they  shut  in,  sup- 


C"  s  being  exhausted,  and  their  num- 
only  about  half  as  many  as  that  of 
the  Scotish  army  opposed  to  them. 
Cromwell's  conduct  m  this  extremity 
was  indeed  heroic. 

Upon  his  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  en  rounded  him, 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watch'd  night, 
But  freshly  looka,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  ma- 
jesty; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him  plucks  comfort  from  his 
looks. 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear. 

Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  defeat 
in  the  bloody  struggle  which  was  in- 
evitable, and  that,  in  that  case,  the 
victorious  Scots  would  pour  down 
triumphantly  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties ol  England,  he  writes  privately  on 
the  2nd  September  to  Hazlerig,  the 
governor  of  Newcastle,  explaining  to 
him  the  extreme  difficulties  which 
surrounded  his  army,  out  of  which  it 
needed  "  almost  a  miracle "  to  extri- 
cate them.  He  charges  him,  u  what- 
ever becomes  of  us,"  to  get  together 
forces  for  the  protection  of  England, 
but  to  keep  the  tidings  secret  "  lest 
danger  should  accrue  thereby."  **A11 
shall  work  for  good,"  he  continues; 
M  our  spirits  are  comfortable,  praised 
be  the  Lord  !  though  our  present  con- 
dition be  as  it  is.  And  indeed  we 
have  much  hope  in  the  Lord,  of  whose 
mercy  we  have  had  large  experience." 
(ii.  201.)  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  2nd  September,  Cromwell  and 
Lambert  are  walking  in  the  garden  of 
the  house  which  is  the  lord -general's 
quarters.  His  eagle  eye  is  attracted 
by  some  unwonted  movement  of  the 
enemy.  They  are  coming  down  the  hill, 
edging,  or,  as  he  termed  it, "  shogging" 
to  the  right.  It  is  a  blunder.  (5x)m- 
well  instantly  proposes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Lambert  eagerly  assents. 
Monk  and  other  general  officers  are 
called  into  counsel.  All  agree.  It  is 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
their  new  position  before  dawn  to- 
morrow. 

"And  so  the  soldiers  stand  to  their 
arms,  or  lie  within  instant  reach  of  their 
arms,  all  night  .  .  .  The  night  is  wild  and 
wet:— 2d  of  September  means  12th  by 
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our  calendar  :  the  harvest  moon  wades 
deep  among  clouds  of  sleet  and  hail. 
Whoever  has  a  heart  for  prayer  let  him 
pray  now,  for  the  wrestle  of  death  is  at 
hand  ....  Thus  they  pass  the  night ; 
making  that  Dunbar  peninsula  and  Brock 
rivulet  long  memorable  ....  We  English 
have  some  tenta;  the  Soots  have  none. 
The  hoarse  sea  moans  bodeful,  swinging 
low  and  heavy  against  these  whinstone 
bays ;  the  sea  and  the  tempests  are  abroad, 
all  else  asleep  but  we— and  there  is  One 
that  rides  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

"Towards  three  in  the  morniog  the 
Scotch  foot ....  extinguish  their  matches, 
all  but  two  in  a  company;  cower  under 
the  corn-shock*,  seeking  some  imperfect 
shelter  and  sleep  ....  About  four  o'clock 

*  comes  order  to  the  English  to  mount 
and  march.'  They  pour  '  swiftly  to  the 
left  to  Brocksmooth  House,  to  the  pass 
over  the  Brock' ....  The  moon  gleams 
out,  hard  and  blue,  riding  among  hail- 
clouds  ;  and  over  St.  Abb's  Head  a  streak 
of  dawn  is  rising. 

"  And  now  is  the  hour  when  the  attack 
should  be,  and  no  Lambert  is  yet  here . . . 
The  Scots  too  ....  are  awake  ;  thinking 
to  surprise  us;  there  is  their  trumpet 
sounding,  we  heard  it  once ;  and  Lambert, 
who  was  to  lead  the  attack,  is  not  here. 
The  Lord  General  is  impatient ; — behold 
Lambert  at  last !  The  trumpets  peal, 
shattering  with  fierce  clangour  night's 
silence ;  the  cannons  awaken  along  all  the 
line :  'The  Lord  of  Hosts  I  The  Lord  of 
Hosts ! '  On  my  brave  ones,  on ! — 

"  The  dispute  •  on  the  right  wing  was  hot 
and  stiff,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.' 
Plenty  of  fire  from  field  pieces,  snap -nances, 
matchlocks,  entertaining  the  Scotch  main- 
battle  across  the  Brock;  poor  stiffened 
men,  roused  from  the  corn -shocks,  with 
their  matches  all  out !  But  here  on  the 
right,  their  horse,  '  with  lancers  in  the 
front  rank,'  charge  desperately ;  drive  us 
back  across  the  hollow  of  the  rivulet ; — 
l>ack  a  little  ;  but  the  Lord  gives  us  cou- 
rage, and  we  storm  home  again,  horse  and 
foot,  upon  tbem,  with  a  shock  like  tornado 
tempests;  break  them,  beat  them,  drive 
them  all  adrift.  «  Some  fled  towards  Cop- 
perspatb,  but  most  across  their  own  foot.' 
Their  own  poor  foot ;  whose  matches  were 
hardly  well  alight  yet !  Poor  men,  it  was 
a  terrible  awakening  for  them  ;  field  pieces 
and  charge  of  foot  across  the  Brock's  burn; 
and  now  here  is  their  own  horse  in  mad 
panic  trampling  them  to  death.  Above 
three  thousand  killed  upon  the  place : 

•  I  never  saw  such  a  charge  of  foot  and 
horse,'  says  one  ;  .  .  .  Oliver  was  still  near 
to  Yorkshire  Hodgson  when  the  shock 
succeeded;  Hodgson  heard  him  say, 
'They  run  1  I  profess  they  run!'  And 


over  St.  Abb's  Head  and  the  German 
Ocean  just  then  bursts  the  first  gleam  of 
the  level  sun  upon  us  ;  and  I  heard  Nol 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, '  Let 
God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered,' — 
or,  in  Rous's  metre, 

"  Let  God  arise,  and  scattered 

Let  all  his  enemies  be  ; 
And  let  all  those  that  do  him  hate 

Before  his  presence  flee  1 


"  Even  so.  The  Scotch  army  is  shivered 
to  utter  ruin:  rushes  in  tumultuous  wreck,  - 
hither,  thither ;  to  Belhaven,  or,  in  their 
distraction,  even  to  Dunbar;  the  chase  goes 
asfar  as  Haddington;  led  by  Hacker.  'The 
Lord  General  made  a  halt,'  says  Hodgson, 
'and  sang  the  1 17th  Psalm,'  till  our  horse 
could  gather  for  the  chase.  Hundred 
and  seventeenth  Psalm,  at  the  fort  of  the 
Doon  Hill ;  there  we  uplift  it,  to  the  tune 
of  Bangor,  or  some  still  higher  score,  and 
roll  it  strong  and  great  against  the  sky : 

"  O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord, 

All  nations  that  be  ; 
Likewise  ye  people  all,  accord 

His  name  to  magnify  I 
For  great  to  us -ward  ever  are 

His  loving  kindnesses  ; 
His  truth  endures  for  ever  more, 

The  Lord  O  do  ye  bless ! 

""And  now,  to  the  cha>>e  again  .... 
The  prisoners  are  ten  thousand!"  (ii. 
299.) 

The  hearts  of  our  readers  must  be 
made  of  different  stuff  to  ours,  if  they 
do  not  acknowledge  that  in  this  de- 
scription the  genius  of  the  writer  is 
as  evident  as  the  heroism  of  the  great 
subject  of  his  pen. 

Ihe  next  3rd  of  September  produced 
the  victory  of  Worcester,  that "  crown- 
ing mercy."  Beneath  its  dark  shadow 
England  rested  for  nine  years,  seven 
of  which  were  passed  under  the  rule  of 
this  iron-conqueror.  His  protectorate 
nominally  commenced  on  uie  1 6th  De- 
cember, 1653,  when  he  "received  the 
sword  in  Westminster  Uall  at  2  17' 
p.m.,"  as  Ashmole  tells  us.  (Ashmole 
MS.  332,  fo.  105.  Black's  Cat.  p.  222.) 
"I  sought  not  this  place,"  he  said, 
when  speaking  afterwards  of  his  pro- 
tec  toral  office,  "  I  speak  it  before  God, 
angels,  and  men :  I  did  not.  You 
sought  me  for  it ;  you  brought  me  to 
it."  Miserable,  to  himself  personally 
most  miserable,  was  the  result.  Shak- 
spere,  with  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  makes  a  deserted  king 
exclaim, 
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"  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bash  a  sweeter 
shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider* d  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
O,  yes  it  doth  ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude — the  shepherd's  homely 

curds,  [bottle, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 
.  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cap, 
His  body  coached  in  a  curious  bed, 
W  hen  c;»r<*,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on 

him." 

Oliver,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
in  his  last  speech  to  his  last  abortive 
Parliament,  publicly  proclaimed  that 
his  bitter  experience  corroborated  the 
declaration  of  the  poetic  sage ;  "  I  can 
say,"  he  declared,  44  in  the  presence  of 
God,  in  comparison  with  whom  we  are 
but  like  poor  creeping  ants  upon  the 
earth,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
lived  under  my  woodside,  to  have  kept 
a  flock  of  sheep,  rather  than  undertaken 
such  a  government  as  this !"  (iii.  428.) 

A  few  months  after  those  words 
were  uttered,  that  death  which  Oliver 
had  so  often  dealt  out  to  others,  with 
hand  terrible  and  unsparing,  entered 
within  the  little  circle  of  his  own  af- 
fections, lie  had  one  ewe  lamb,  the 
tyrant  struck  at  her ;  no  prayers,  nor 
skill,  nor  tears  could  avert  the  blow ; 
and  she  was  not  its  only  victim.  The 
grim  hero  who  had  deluged  Trcdngh 
with  blood,  and  had,  there  and  else- 
where, witnessed  and  commanded 
human  sufferings  and  miseries  the 
mention  of  which  makes  men  to 
shudder,  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
sight  of  these  domestic  sufferings,  that 
the  mere  44  sympathy  of  his  spirit  with 
his  sorely  afflicted  and  dying  daughter** 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  Pages  of 
slander  have  been  devoted  to  the  mis- 
representation of  the  circumstances  of 
his  dying-bed,  and  even  natural  omens 
have  been  falsely  called  in  aid  to 
favour  the  belief  that  Providence 
supernatural Iy  testified  its  abhorrence 
of  this  famous  man.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  probably  now  learn  for 
the  first  time  that  the  great  tempest 
which  is  universally  believed  to  have 
raged 44  for  some  hours  before  and  after 
his  death,"  (Clarendon,  book  xv.)  and 
to  have  made  his  departure  from  the 
world  a  circumstance  of  terror  and 
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amazement,  occurred  on  Monday,  the 
30th  of  August,  1658,  whilst  Cromwell 
died,  as  is  well-known,  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  the  3rd  of  September,  the 
day  he  had  already  rendered  famous 
by  his  victories  at  "Dunbar  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Many  are  the  idle  tales  invented  by 
fearful  cavaliers,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Oliver  was  as  terrible  as  that  of  Rich- 
ard to  the  Saracens,  which  thU  book 
will  dissipate.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
utter  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  can 
we  make  an  approach  towards  judging 
righteous  judgment  respecting  the 
character  of  a  man  whom  even  his 
slanderous  enemies  admit  to  have  been 
a  person  of 44  a  great  spirit,  an  admira- 
ble circumspection  and  sagacity,  and  a 
most  magnanimous  resolution.  Now 
can  we  call  him  to  our  bar,  and  true 
verdict  give,  of  "hypocrite  or  not." 
We  have  not  space  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  high  question,  but  here  is 
the  evidence  upon  which  it  may  be 
determined.     Mr.  Carlyle  has  with 
great  labour  brought  it  to  the  light, 
gathered  it  up  from  a  multitude  of 
quarters,  set  it  l>efore  friends  and  ene- 
mies with  a  noble  honesty.    Here  it 
is ;  whoever  wills  may  judge.   Did  he 
what  he  thought  right,  ever  looking 
to  the  judgment  of  God  and  not  to  the 
condemnation  of  men  P    Did  he  in  all 
his  ways  put  his  trust  in  the  defence 
of  the  Most  High,  not  fearing  or  caring 
what  men  could  do  or  say  respecting 
himP   Did  his  outward  speech  and 
outward  action  demonstrate  44  the  act 
and  figure  of  his  heart,"  or  was  his 
whole  life  a  mere  "seeming  for  his 
peculiar  end?"    He  may  have  been 
mistaken ;  that  is  not  the  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  things 
he  erred  grievously.     But  was  he 
honest  or  a  dissembler,  truthful  or  a 
pretender  P   Here  is  his  own  tale  told 
by  his  own  pen,  and  whoever  shall  in  time 
to  come  censure  him  without  reading 
and  studying  it,  will  be  a  calumniator 
rather  than  a  judge.  Insincerity  is  the 
offence  alleged  against  both  Charles 
and  Cromwell.    What  if  they  were 
tried  by  the  same  test?   Collect  the 
letters  and  speeches  of  the  sovereign. 
Print  them  all,  public  and  private,  to 
his  father,  the  pope,  Strafford,  Laud, 
Hamilton,  Glamorgan,  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria ;  close  up  the  collection  with  the 
Eikon,  if  you  will ;  and  what  a  uioun- 
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tain  of  dissimulation  would  be  the  re- 
sult !  Can  it  be  pretended  that  one 
tittle  of  evidence  of  any  thing  of  the 
saine  kind  can  be  deduced  against 
Cromwell  from  the  volumes  before  us  ? 
Impossible ! 

This  book  is  the  production  of  a 
writer  whose  genius  is  unquestionable, 
and  whose  great  powers  are  sanctified 
by  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  lie  is  a 
fearless,  honest  man,  of  exalted  ability 
and  noble  aims,  and,  conjoined  with  a 
great  deal  of  admirable  humour,  he 
possesses  the  faculty  of  historical  pic- 
ture drawing  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  Ilis  sketch  of  the  death  of 
Raleigh  (i.  62)  is  a  little  jewel ;  his 
accounts  of  the  military  achievements 
of  Cromwell ;  his  brief  notice  of  the 
trial  of  the  King;  many  passages  in 
his  illustrations  respecting  Cromwell's 
parliaments;  and,  finally,  his  account 
of  Cromwell's  death,  are  all  of  very 
lii^h  merit  as  historical  narratives; 
but  why  does  he  deform  his  l>ook, 
repel  readers,  and  lessen  his  great  in- 
fluence, by  the  introduction  of  such 
termagant  words  as  are  to  be  found  iu 
every  page  of  these  volumes?  His 
abusive  nicknames  displease  every  one; 
and  his  strange  words,  which,  if  spoken, 
produce  wild  crashes  of  sound  resem- 
bling the  hullabaloo  which  once  passed 
for  44  the  uuknown  tongue  "  amongst 
the  Irvingites,  arc  esj>ecially  mourned 
over  by  those  who  in  other  respects 
are  great  admirers  of  his  writings. 
For  our  own  parts  these  tilings  call  up 
uiion  our  checks,  as  we  read  them,  a 
blush  for  the  writer  who  can  so  far  sin 
against  custom  and  good  taste.  If  we 
are  reading  aloud,  we  skip  over  the 
jargon  and  pass  on.  It  brings  to  our 
miud  Hamlet's  description  of  the  efforts 
of  those  tragedians  who  warred  against 
the  ears  ot  the  groundlings,  and  we 
would  cutreat  him,  as  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  did  the  player,  to  reform  it 
altogether. 


Mr.  Urban, 

SINCE  writing  the  note  that  you 
have  printed  in  page*  244 — 5  of  vour 
Sept.  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  translation  of  "  veux  verts ;" 
which  I  maintained  to  be  "  grey  or 
blue  eyes,"  and  not  w  green :"  and 
which  I  supported  by  a  passage  in 
Konsard  in  which  eyes  of  this  colour 
are  given  to  Europe,  as  44  black  ones'* 

Gem.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


are  to  Africa;  I  have  now  met  with 
another  passage  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  so  decisive  on  the  subject,  as 
to  remove  any  further  doubt.  In  a 
poem  called  FatUaisie,  vol.  viii.  p.  12, 
are  these  lines. 

Aussi  les  Grecs,  en  amour  les  premiers, 
Ont  a  Pal/as,  Deesse  des  guerriers, 
Donne*  Vwil  verd,  et  le  brun  k  Cythfcre, 
Commed' Amour  etdes  Graces  la  M£re." 

44  So  the  Greeks,  who  have  best  de- 
scribed love,  have  given  to  Pallas,  the 
goddess  of  war,  rail  w</,  and  to 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  mother 
of  the  Graces,  ta>il  brun" 

It  now  only  remains  to  sec  what 
was  the  colour  that  the  Greeks  gave  to 
the  eyes  of  Minerva,  which  are  thus 
described  as  44  vert."    Horn.  11.  1.  206. 

0ta  y\aVKomis  'ABrfUtj. 

So  also,  ii.  166,  172,  279,  426,  and  in 
no  less  than  thirty  or  forty  more  pas- 
sages. The  first  passage  quoted  is 
translated  by  Cowper  (v.  250,) 

To  whom  the  bine-eyed  Deity. 

Again,  iv.  475, 

 These  Mars  to  battle  roused, 

These  Pallas,  azure-eyed. 

And  so  throughout  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  wherever  the  translators 
have  given  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal; but  Pope  oilen,  and  Cowper 
sometimes,  have  omitted  the  epithet  al- 
together. This  point  then  we  think 
being  ascertained,  it  only  remains  to 
observe,  that  Mr.  Cary,  iu  general  so 
well  inJbrined,  so  careful,  and  so  ac- 
curate, has  been  extremely  unlucky 
in  translating  44  verd"  hazel,  as  that 
very  colour  is  the  one  given  by  the 
poet  to  Venus,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
blue  or  grey  eye  given  to  Minerva, 
and  therefore  the  one  he  should  have 
particularly  avoided. 

So  much  on  the  subject  of  44  blue 
eyes:"  a  subject  that  once  was  the 
cause  of  greater  disputes,  and  more  dire 
events,  than  fortunately  take  place  in 
the  fields  of  criticism.  44  Nabussan,  the 
King  of  Babylon,"  we  are  told, 44  adored 
the  beautiful  Falide,  but  she  had  blue 
eyes,  which  was  the  source  of  great 
misfortunes,  for  there  was  an  ancient 
law  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  which 
forbade  their  kings  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  maiden  who  was  ebiucopis,  or  blue- 
eyed."  This  law  had  been  established 
by  the  priests  for  five  thousand  years: 
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and  accordingly  all  ranks  of  that  em- 
pire came  to  the  king  remonstrating 
against  his  falling  in  love  with  Falide. 
'Who  ever  (said  they)  heard  of  a 
king  liking  blue  eyes?  Preposterous! 
black,  grey,  green,  hazel,  all  are  at 
the  sovereigns  service.  But  blue! 
prodigious ! !  It  was  certain  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was 
drawing  to  an  end :  the  abomination 
had  reached  its  height.  All  nature  was 
threatened  with  dissolution !  could  it 
be  believed — Nabussan,  son  of  Nus- 
sanabo,  was  in  love  with  two  great 
blue  eyes  ! '  All  the  females  with  black 
eyes,  and  dark  eyes,  and  hazel  eyes, 
were  particularly  furious.  The  priests 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 
The  subjects  refused  to  pay  the  taxes. 
Lands  were  left  uncultivated.  The 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
and  aft  because  the  King  Nabussan 
loved  Falide,  who  had  a  pair  of  the  love" 
liest  bhtc  eyes  imaginable" 

B—h—U.  J.  M. 


Ma.  Urban, 

AS  the  castle  ofKu  became  in  1844 
an  object  of  much  interest  as  the  scene 
of  the  cordial  and  happy  meeting  of 
the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  I  collected  a  few  notices  re- 
lating to  the  castle  and  abbey,  which 
may  even  still  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers,  from  their  connexion  with 
some  passages  of  early  English  history, 
especially  since  the  particulars  given 
in  the  journals  of  the  day  from  guide- 
books, &c.  related  merely  to  the  pre- 
sent residence,  and  did  not  go  back 
further  than  the  16th  century. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Richard  Taylor. 

P.S.  The  fine  work  in  bas-relief  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  Maison  Bourg- 
therode,  Rouen,  representing  a  former 
royal  meeting  at  Guisnes, — that  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. — appears 
to  possess  so  much  merit  as  a  work  of 
art,  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  a 
casting  should  be  obtained  and  fixed 
up  in  one  of  our  museums.  There  is 
a  casting  in  the  museum  at  Rouen,  and 
another  at  Versailles,  irom  moulds 
which  I  believe  are  preserved. 


Ii»  Latin  documents,  Eu  or  Ou  is 
called  Aucum,  and  Augum.  The 
abbey,  Ecclesia  Beata:  Marite  dc  Augo, 
is  described  in  «  Neustria  Pia,"  p.  604, 


Eu  in  Normandy.  [Nov. 

as  situated  "apud  Aucum,  oppidum 
nobilissimum  diceccsis  Rothomagcnsis, 
in  confinio  Normaniaj  et  Ficardia? :  non 
longc  k  mari  Magno  Oceano.  Cujua 
primarius  fundator  legitur  Guillelmus 
I.  comes  Auci,  filius  nothus  Richardi  I. 
cognomento  Intrepidi,  ducisNonnaniac  : 
a  quo  et  comitatum  Aucensem  dono 
acccpit,  pro  sua  lcgitima :  cujus  uxor 
oxtitit  D.  Lcscelina.  Guillelmus  igitur 
comes  Auci  primus  fundator  hujus 
loci  agnoscitur,  ann.  1002." 

The  following  is  a  note  on  a  pas- 
sage in  William  of  Poitiers,  from  Mr. 
Baron  Maseres's  Historic  Anglicanse 
Monumenta,  p.  60. 

**  Roberti  Aucensis  Comitis,  means 
Robert,  Earl  of  Eu,  or  Ou,  or  Owe  (for 
it  is  wrote  all  the  three  ways  in  old 
authors),  which  is  a  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Normandy,  near  the 
sea-coast,  alwut  half-way  between 
Dieppe  and  Saint  Valery,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Somme.  This  Robert, 
Earl  of  Eu,  was  descended  from 
Richard  the  First,  Puke  of  Normandy, 
by  one  of  his  concubines.  This  Duke 
Richard,  besides  his  children  by  his 
beautiful  wife,  Gunnor,  a  lady  of  great 
family  in  Denmark,  (amongst  which 
Wiere  Richard  the  Second,  his  successor 
in  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and 
Emma,  that  was  Queen  of  England 
and  mother  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,) hail  two  sons  by  his  concubines, 
whose  names  were  G  odfrcy  and  \  V  ill  i  am . 
Of  these,  Godfrey  was  first  made  Earl 
of  Eu,  and  upon  his  death  his  brother 
William  succeeded  him  in  that  earldom, 
and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  posterity 
down  to  the  time  of  Willelmus  Ge- 
ineticensis,  or  William  of  Jumieges, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  words  of  Ge- 
meticensis  are  as  follows  :  '  Genu  it 
etiam  f  Richard  us  primus]  duos  filios, 
et  totiuem  filias  ex  concubinis.  Qno- 
ruin  unus  Godcfridus,  alter  verii  dice- 
batur  Willelmus.  Ilorum  prior  comes 
fuit  Aucensis.  Quo  defuncto,  accepit 
frater  ejus  cundem  comitatum,  quern 
adhuc  hwredes  ejus  jure  successionis 
possident.'  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Robert,  Earl  of  Eu, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  grandson 
to  this  William,  and  consequently 
great-grandson  to  Duke  Richard  the 
First :  and  if  so,  he  was  second  cousin 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  descent  that  our  author 
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says*  he  was  '  natalibus  ma^ni,'  a  person 
of  high  birth." 

Eu. — By  Wace,  in  his  metrical 
chronicle,  this  place  is  written  Ou.  In 
p.  246  of  the  late  Mr.  fkh»ar  Taylor's 
translation,  there  is  the  following  note 
on  Robert  Comte  d'Eu,  one  of  the 
Norman  lords  at  the  battle  of  Hastings : 
"We  have  seen  him  before  at  the 
battle  of  Mortemer.  He  received  the 
custody  of  the  castle  of  Hastings,  and 
considerable  lands  in  England,  which 
his  family  retained  till  the  severance 
of  Normandy :  see  In  trod.  Domesday, 
i.  463 ;  and  Estancelin's  History  of  the 
Com  tea  d'Eu.*  Comes  Augi  is  one  of 
the  defaulters  in  the  Red  Book  Roll." 

It  was  at  the  castle  of  Eu  that 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  (the 
Conqueror)  married  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders.  Waco, 
p.  64,  says  :  w  Her  name  was  Mahelt, 
related  to  many  a  noble  man,  and  very 
fair  and  graceful.  The  count  gave 
her  joyfully,  with  very  rich  apparedle- 


ment,  and  brought  her  to  the  castle 
of  Ou,  where  the  duke  espoused  her. 
From  thence  he  took  her  to  Roem, 
where  she  was  greatly  served  and 
honoured."  In  chap.  xi.  p.  117,  where 
the  fitting  up  of  William's  fleet  at 
St.  Valeri  is  described,  the  following 
mention  of  Eu  occurs  :  44  Vimou  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Ou,  which  separates 
Normandy  from  Vimou.  Ou  is  a  river ; 
and  Ou  is  a  fair  castle  situate  upon 
that  river." 

Ou  est  ewe,  Ou  est  chastel 
Ke  seit  sor  l'ewe  d'Ou  mult  bcL 

About  the  year  1181,  when  St. 
Osbert  was  abbot,  St.  Lauren  tius, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  came  to  the 
abbey  of  Eu,  and  falling  sick  there, 
Osbert  attended  him  on  his  death-bed, 
piously  administered  the  sacraments 
to  him,  and  took  charge  of  his  funeral 
on  the  14th  of  November. — Neustria 
Pin,  698. 


Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of  several  Persons  of  Quality  of  both  Sexes,  from 
the  New  Atalantis,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean.   4  vols.  7th  ed. 


(Continued  from  p.  248.) 
VII. — Bkttbbton  thb  actob.        ture ;  Roscius,  who  would  have  still 


Vol.  ii.  p.  64. — "  She  was  obliged  to 
the  long  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment ot  that  excellent  tragedian  Ros- 
o'tw,  who  was  grown  old  in  the  arms 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  and  approbation 
of  his  audience;  Roscius,  a  sincere 
friend  and  man  of  honour,  not  to  be 
corrupted,  even  by  the  way  of  living 
and  manners  of  those  whom  he  hourly 
conversed  with;  Roseau,  born  for 
everything  that  he  thinks  fit  to  under- 
take, has  wit  and  morality,  fire  and 
judgment,  sound  sense  and  good  na- 


been  eminent  in  any  station  of  life  he 
had  been  called  to:  only,  unhappily 
to  the  world,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  bid  time  stand  still,  and  permit 
him  to  endure  for  ever,  the  ornament 
of  the  stage,  the  delight  of  his  friends, 
and  the  regret  of  all  who  shall  one 
day  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  him." 

VT3I. — Lord  IIabvbt  (the  Lord 
Harvey  of  Pope). 

F.  845. — "  See  there  who  enters,  a 
certain  chevalier,  almost  as  much  re- 


*  Should  any  of  your  readers  have  access  to  ths  work  referred  to  by  my  lamented 
relative,  more  particulars  of  interest  may  probably  be  found  there. — R.  T. 

Note. — Respecting  the  Earls  of  En,  our  correspondent  will  find  an  article  in  L'Art 
de  verifier  les  Dates,  to  which  some  important  additions  have  been  recently  made 
in  Mr.  Stapleton's  Observations  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Norman  Exchequer,  printed 
for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  seal  "henrici  courris  audi"  1170 — 1IJ)4 
is  engraved  in  Moss's  History  of  Hastings.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Bourchiers, 
Earls  of  Essex  in  England,  were  also  Earls  of  Eu ;  and  the  title  continued  to  be  used  by 
their  descendants,  the  Devereux,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  may 
he  added,  that  Louis- Philippe,  some  years  before  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  France, 
restored  the  sepulchral  eftigies  of  his  ancestors  the  Comtes  of  Eu,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  royal  effigies  are  placed  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Stothard  has  noticed  the  town  and 
cathedral  of  Eu  in  her  Tour  in  Normandy .— JBdiV. 
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nowned  for  his  nicety  as  his  two  wives 
were  for  gallantry,  bating  that  his 
fame  is  not  quite  so  extensive.  He  is 
master  of  a  glaring  library,  desigued 
for  show  ;  for  I  hear  of  no  other  use 
he  puts  it  to.  The  glass  doors  are 
mounted  upon  joints  as  neat  as  the 
best  wrought  snutF-box.  Ts  it  not  an 
awkward,  out-of-the-way  expense  ? 
If  one  were  not  led  to  consider  it,  as 
he  never  omits  to  do  that,  who  would 
remark  the  extraordinary,  unnecessary 
workmanship  of  those  new-fashioned 
hinges?  He  is  more  delicate  than 
that  fop  who  made  his  butcher  cut  up 
all  his  meat  with  a  fork ;  for  this,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  cut  up  his  him- 
self, sis  he  cleans  his  tea  equipage, 
with  his  own  hands.  Whatever  busi- 
ness his  company  may  have,  whatever 
haste  they  are  in,  they  must  stay  till 
Monsieur  Chevalier  has  i>erformed 
this  ceremony,  the  things  replaced, 
and  as  they  were,  with  all  imaginable 
parade  ami  decency.*  The  linen  that 
he  makes  use  of  to  dry  his  cups  are 
like  large  handkerchiefs  of  cambric, 
mounted  with  Flemish  lace,  and  always 
sent  as  they  are  used  to  the  clear- 
starchers.  He  has  been  long  an  ad- 
mirer of  one  of  the  maids  (Mrs. 
Collier)  belonging;  to  the  Empress ; 
but,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  she  is  not 
for  you :  a  lucky  warrior  (Sir  li. 
Temple)  has  her  heart.  For  him  she 
refuses  all  those  advantageous  offers 
that  have  been  made  her :  singular 
and  renowned  for  constancy  in  an  age 
wherein  interest  too  often  triumphs 
over  love.  Your  divinities  shall  see 
this  languishing  beauty  waiting  at  her 
mistress'  chair.  You  will  also,  in 
feeing,  pity  her,  for  having  so  long 
delayed  the  jKissession  of  the  only 
person  she  can  love,  and  whom  all 
must  conclude  worthy  of  being  loved." 

IX. — Lord  Somers— Loan  Halifax. 
P.  261.—"  Tray,  your  ladyships,  be 

*  Wc  can  well  remember  in  our  youth 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  some  families 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  one  of 
the  daughters,  to  clean  the  breakfast  and 
tea-cups  before  their  removal  ;  a  custom 
that  probably  arose  from  the  fenr  of  their 
being  broken  ;  and  we  think  we  can  re- 
collect  that  Horace  Walpole's  custom  was 
the  same  with  his  fine  Dresden  or  Sevres 
china  cups  ;  but  we  forget  our  authority, 
unless  it  was  >lr.  Pinkerton.— Rev. 


pleased  to  stretch  your  ardent  eyes 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  regard  to 
those  two  renowned  politicians  that 
stop  at  the  door  in  deep  conference 
with  each  other.  They  have  had  a 
successful  ministry,  lime  was  when 
their  young  ambition  durst  not  cast 
away  an  improbable  wish  of  being 
masters  of  the  tenth  part  of  what  they 
are  now  in  possession  of.  Then  all 
they  presumed  was  to  be  applauded 
for  men  of  genius  in  the  airy  regions 
of  Parnassus.  They  both  wrote,  and 
both  with  success,  nor  can  there  be 
better  judges  of  writing; ;  and,  as  an 
everlasting  monument  ot  their  praise, 
be  it  recorded,  that  they  have  not  been 
afraid  to  applaud  and  reward  the  per- 
formances of  others,  free  from  that 
emulation  which  has  stung  even  some 
of  the  great  emperors  of  old,  who 
would  be  thought  poets.  They  have 
in  their  two  persons  more  conspicu- 
ously encouraged  and  raised  the  in- 
genious than  has  the  whole  race  of  the 
Atalantic  nobility  beside.  True,  they 
have  had  a  larger  power  than  most, 
and  have  more  distinguished  it.  Have 
they  enriched  themselves  suddenly  and 
surprisingly?  'tis  meritorious  in  oue 
respect,  because  they  do  good  with  it 
to  others.  Both  have  had  the  lucky 
circumstance  of  finding  it  to  be  for 
their  interest  still  to  remain  of  the 
party  they  first  fi xed  in.  The  methods 
they  have  took  to  raise  their  fortune 
give  us  but  little  hopes  that  they 
would  have  persevered  in  any  prin- 
ciple that  should  but  once  appear  to 
be  contrary  to  their  interest.  But, 
since  no  such  change  has  arrived,  let 
us  charitably  applaud  them,  as  men 
remaining  true  to  their  first  profes- 
sions,— a  virtue  rarely  found  in  states- 
men." 

X. — The  Karl  or  Sunderland. 

P.  262. — "  One  there  was,  once  upon 
a  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Atalantic 
State,  who,  though  long  since  dead, 
his  crimes  can  never  die.  An  origi- 
nal, immortal  villain  !  Of  him  alone 
we  ought  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule, — "  Of  the  departed  speak 
not  ill."  His  vices  should  be  recorded 
on  monumental  marble,  or  ever-during 
brass,  that  no  time  nor  age  may  be 
able  to  efface  their  horrible  remem- 
brance. Who  submitted  an  infinite 
natural  capacity  and  vast  strength  of 
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ports  to  the  inglorious,  villanous  prac- 
tice of  first  seducing  his  prince,  and 
then  betraying  hiin,  and  punishing  him 
for  it.  A  prince  who  loved  and  em- 
braced hiin,  implicitly  pursuing  all  the 
measures  of  his  pernicious,  traitorous 
counsels,  because  they  were  his.  A 
villain,  for  the  sake  of  villany  !  False, 
and  foobsh  in  his  falseness  !  A  pri- 
vate ]>ensioner  to  three  monarchs  of 
different  interests,  at  the  same  time 
betraying  them  to  each  other ;  and 
yet  an  impaircrof  hisown  large  paternal 
estate,  and  by  means  unknown  and 
unaccountable.  What  did  all  thy 
treason  avail,  inglorious  statesman  ? 
What  the  beauty  of  thy  subtile  parts? 
Whom  hast  thou  to  boast  of  ruining  ? 
A  weak,  short-sighted,  credulous  prince, 
tliat  trusted  thee  ;  a  prince  full  of  this 
generous  maxim, — that  it  is  a  much 
less  shame  to  be  deceived  by,  than  it 
is  to  distrust,  a  friend.  What  reward 
hadst  thou  for  thy  treachery  ?  Didst 
thou  ever  dare  to  wear  those  honours 
to  which  thy  ingratitude  aspired  ?  or 
could  thy  treasons  raise  thee  higher 
than  thou  wert  before  ?  Hast  thou 
not  contracted  so  universal  an  odium 
(even  to  those  that  rejoiced  at  the 
effects  thy  villanies  had  produced), 
that,  like  an  obscure  bird  of  night, 
thou  darcst  never  after  publicly  ap- 
pear? A  cloud  of  conscious  guilt 
hangs  hovering  over  thy  thoughtful 
brow:  self-convicted,  self-punished! 
Live  eternally  here  alone,  in  the  infa- 
mous memory  of  thy  consummate  mis- 
chief. Below,  like  another  Prome- 
thetut,  may  thy  rank,  ^perpetual  liver 
grow  with  never-ceasing  supplies,  to 
gorge  immortal  vultures,  till  all  man- 
kind, warned  by  thee,  grow  good  and 
honest,  because  they  will  find  it  their 
interest  to  be  unlike  thee." 

Lord  Whahton. 

Vol.  III.  p.  162.  "Catalinc  now 
trod  the  stage  ami  became  an  im- 
portant tin  tor.  A  man  who  with  a 
complication  of  vices  had  but  this  one 
virtue,  not  pretnuliug  Ui  uny ;  every 
way  mercurial,  he  would  sin  up  to  the 
height  of  pleasure,  yet  drudge  on  to  the 
last  extremity  of  business.  Inde- 
fatigable in  his  pursuits,  not  by  fits 
and  starts,  but  by  a  regular  succession, 
vast  was  his  ambition,  vast  his  artifice, 
mighty  in  love,  not  less  in  politics.  His 
long  head  seemed  beyond  the  age  he 


lived  in,  and  could  calculate  any  pre- 
sent accident  to  an  hereafter  purpose  ; 
fawn  aud  lie,  natter  and  swear,  seem 
sincere  but  never  be  so.  No  view  of 
his,  though  never  so  trivial,  but  what 
he  bent  Ins  whole  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain, and  always  accomplished.  His 
oily,  deceitful,  artful  tongue  could  in- 
sinuate anything.  Bold  even  to  im- 
pudence, mischievous  even  to  cruelty, 
base  even  to  cowardice,  implacable 
to  eternity,  yet  acceptable  even  to 
popularity.  Nor  withheld  by  reserves 
of  avarice,  for  he  never  mattered  what 
he  staked  so  he  could  but  draw  the 
prize,  all  his  passions  subsiding  till  he 
had  reached  the  port  whither  he  was 
bound.  He  knew  no  personal  resent- 
ments, no  personal  vindication ;  never 
to  be  made  angry,  always  seeming 

E leased.  When  foiled  in  any  attempts, 
e  fell  but  to  rise  with  the  greater 
force ;  observing  the  weak  side  through 
which  he  hail  missed  his  aim,  he  re- 
turned with  double  vigour  and  double 
conduct  to  the  assault.  Many  liad 
been  his  endeavours  in  several  reigns 
to  get  footing  at  court,  but  none  so 
fitted  as  this  (full  of  divisions,  jealousies, 
and  fears)  for  his  intricate  purpose  : 
introduced  to  advance  the  Empress 
Irene's  revenge  *  and  designs  upon  the 
orthodox,  but  bent  upon  accomplish- 
ing his  own.  The  Koman  history 
having  furnished  him  with  precedents 
of  such  who  had  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  imperial  throne  through  craft  and 
dissimulation,  he  thought  if  these  are 
qualifications,  himself  a*  well  fitted  to 
reign  as  anv.  His  business,  therefore, 
was  to  jumble  all  things  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.  How  did  he  pack  the 
senate  ?  how  the  voices  at  any  pro- 
motion ?  In  his  temper  an  admirable 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  would  stoop 
to  the  meanest  ollice,  nor  lose  the  most 
despicable  vote  for  want  of  assiduity, 
promises,  rewards,  bribes,  hopes,  fears, 
threatening*,  or  whatever  could  in- 
lluencc  the  passions  or  circumstances 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
He  would  play  with  the  gamester,  pray 
with  the  godly,  ♦  *  *  •  He  was 
drunk  with  the  debauchee,  sober  with 
the  abstemious,  no  Proteus  so  various, 
full  of  real  ambiguity,  and  pretended 
openness.     His  house,  his  purse,  his 
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advice,  his  interest,  his  mistress,  his 
pains,  were  all  at  the  service  of  who- 
soever  was  considerable  enough  to  be 
obliged  by  him;  fond  of  giving  but 
hating  to  pay,  justice  and  he  being  at 
mortal  enmity  ;  no  principles  so  fixed 
but  what  he  endeavoured  to  under- 
mine ;  he  found  the  weak  side  of 
all  mankind.  Those  unsusceptible  of 
avarice,  and  who  were  only  ambitious, 
he  attacked  by  grandeur,  dignities,  and 
honour ;  the  covetous  or  tne  poor  he 
had  pensions  for ;  jewels  and  lovers 
for  the  ladies  he  would  influence  ;  but 
generally  speaking,  as  himself  had  ob- 
served, he  ^prevailed  more  by  vanity 
and  sacrificing  to  that  idol  than  to  any 
other  deity,  his  fine  wit  never  wanting 
acceptable  eloquence,  as  well  as  salt 
and  malice  to  ridicule  and  give  things 
what  turns  he  pleased." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mm.  Ubban, 

IN  mv  last  letter  (July,  p.  42,)  I 
promised  to  point  out  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  nature  of  the  semi-pyramidal 
triangle,  and  what  may  possibly  have 
been  the  design  in  committing  it  in  its 
bifold  form  to  the  keeping  of  these 
monuments.  In  doing  so,  however,  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  tres- 
passing upon  the  mysteries  of  modern 
science.  It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss 
such  points,  but  simply  to  shew  what 
ideas  may  have  been  entertained  by 
the  Egyptians  whose  monuments  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  that  the  relations 
of  material  forms  were  objects  of  in- 
terest in  former  times,  in  the  same 
direction  as  thev  have  since  occupied 
our  modern  philosophers.  In  esti- 
mating such  views,  we  must  therefore 
make  due  allowance  for  the  non-ac- 
ouaintancc  of  this  ancient  people  with 
tne  science  of  mathematics,  tor  geo- 
meters they  certainly  were  without 
the  pure  science,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  a  knowledge  of  proportions  ac- 
quired casually,  and  without  reference 
to  principles,  could  only  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  precious  jewels  found 
by  chance,  and  which  must  be  pre- 
served by  careful  tradition,  or  be  lost 
to  future  generations. 

The  secrets  of  their  philosophy  were 
certainly  committed  to  these  monu- 
mental works.  We  find  a  known  in- 
stance in  the  Sphinx,  which  was  an 
astronomical  index,  and  nointed  to 


the  seasons,  which  lay  between  the 
two  signs  of  the  lion  and  the  virgin, 
there  represented  in  one  figure.  The 
union  of  the  royal  or  sacerdotal  person 
with  a  hawk's  head  was  a  metaphysical 
or  perhaps  geographical  index,  the 
object  of  which  may  have  been  de- 
noted with  sufficient  clearness  to  the 
priesthood.  And  the  union  of  the  two 
pyramidal  triangles  in  the  one  monu- 
ment which  contains  them  is  open  to 
the  same  conception  with  regard  to 
their  use,  and  as  pointers  to  some 
other  secret.  What  that  is  will  appear 
by  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  diagram  annexed ;  for  I  think  it  iu 
shewn  by  that  diagram  that  these  two 
triangles,  when  placed  in  sihi  in  their 
quadrant,  do  serve  as  pointers  to  an  arc 
of  the  circle,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  both  indicating  the  measure  of  the 
circle  beyond  its  three  diameters,  and 
also  a  certain  relation  between  the 
sides  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal. 

I  must  beg  your  readers  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  these  propositions,  for  they 
will  eventually  see  that,  though  ap- 
proximations of  a  very  similar  kind  in 
both  instances,  thev  are  no  more  than 
approximations  of  a  low  order,  but 
sufficient  for  practical  uses. 


In  tliis  diagram  the  half  pyramid  is 
found,  as  described  in  my  first  letter, 
in  the  triangle  ABC,  and  the  op- 
posite half  is  placed  on  the  opposing 
radius  of  the  quadrant  at  the  letters 
A  D  E.  In  this  position  the  two  tri- 
angles serve  as  pointers  to  the  chord 
B  D,  within  the  periphery  of  the 
circle,  which  is  the  secret  thus  com- 
mitted to  their  keeping. 

For  first,  that  chord  contains  such  an 
approximation  to  the  quantity  which  is 
required  in  the  measurement  of  the 
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circle  beyond  three  times  its  diameter  English  measure.   Of  such  cubits  it 

as  might  very  well  be  taken,  under  is  true  that  62  very  nearly  equals 

an  imperfect  system  of  measurement,  113  English  feet;  but  the  difference 

for  the  true  excess,  and  certainly  suf-  amounts  to  between  6  and  7  inches  in 

ficiently  true  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid ; 

art,  or  practical  geometry  and  design,  a  variation  which  could  not  possibly 

It  is  in  fact  true  within  *£*th  part  of  have  happened  by  any  mistake  in  the 

the  chord,  or  about  a  rnhn^  P"*  of  measurement  of  a  base  line  of  678  feet 

the  circumference  to  which  it  belongs,  by  a  measurer  so  experienced  and  ac- 

So  that  if  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  be  curate  as  Belzoni  was.    Can  it  be, 

60  feet  in  diameter  it  would  give  the  then,  that  the  English  measure  existed 

true  circumference  within  itn  of  an  among  the  Egyptians,  and  was  used 

inch.  by  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  ?  Do 

T&ese  pointing  triangles  indeed  seem  we  know  whence  the  English  foot  was 

to  bear  an  ideal  relationship  to  the  derived  ?    It  is  detected  in  very  an- 

circle  and  its  diameter  in  their  own  cient  monuments,  but  more  particu- 

proportions,  for  the  measure  of  their  larly  it  has  been  used  in  the  measures 

two  sides  is  as  3  to  1  to  their  proper  of  land  from  all  antiquity.   But  if  we 


base,  and,  coupled  with  the  office  they 
perform,  it  would  not  bo  woudcrful 
if  they  were  regarded  as  accessory 
powci*  in  the  duvelopeuient  of  the 
mysteries  of  proportion,  and  hand- 
maids of  the  impcrlect  science  of  the 
day.  A  people  who  embalmed  their 
domestic  auxiliaries  which  cleared 
their  granaries  of  mice,  and  their 


may  suppose  the  infant  art  of  geometry 
to  have  been  brought  into  England  by 


the  Druidical  priesthood,  of " 
order  or  section  was  exclusively  en- 
L^ngcd  in  the  pursuits  of  science  or 
works  of  art,  and  whose  connection 
with  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
the  Ammonite  Oasis  might,  I  think, 
be  satisfactorily  shewn,  is  it  asserting 


rivers  of  crocodiles,  may  very  easily  too  much  if  we  say  that  the  descent 

be  conceived  to  have  enshrined  such  of  the  English  foot  from  the  Egyptian 

a  geometrical  auxiliary  in  the  struc-  geometers  of  an  extremely  ancient 

ture  of  their  pyramids.  date  may  be  classed  in  the  category  of 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  relation  probabilities  ?    I  thin  k  not ;  and  if 

of  the  square  figure,  permit  me  to  ad-  the  measures  given  by  Belzoni  be  ac- 

vert  in  a  few  words  to  the  division  of  curate,  which  need  not  be  doubted,  it 

the  pyramidal  proportions  into  the  1 13  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  English 

feet  of  English  measure,  for  we  shall  measure  was  the  measure  used,  and  no 

not  forget  that  this  is  the  common  other. 

divisor  of  Belzoni's  measurements.       By  the  actual  measure  of  tlie  pyra- 

Connected  with  the  previous  hypo-  raid,  then,  the  sides  of  the  square  Bx, 

thesis,  the  use  of  that  number  is  at  Dr,  which  is  one- fifth  of  the  radius, 

least  a  most  singular  coincidence  with  or  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  that 

the  Metian  resolution  of  the  circle,  circle  of  which  the  quadrant  is  part, 

which  gives  the  same  number  of  parts  will  be  expressed  by  the  number  1 1 3, 

to  a  diameter  whose  circumference  is  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  con- 

355;  making  the  diameter  113,  to  an  ncction  with  it  will  be  expressed  by 

excess  of  16  (or  113  x  3 -f  16).    For  ten  times  that  number,  or  1130,  and 

admitting  the  proportions  which  are  the  excess  required  in  the  circle  bc- 

shewn  to  exist  m  the  structure  of  the  yond  three  times  that  diameter,  ac- 

pvramid  to  have  been  contemplated  in  cordingto  the  rule  of  Metius,  will  l>e 

the  original  design,  it  is  absolutely  160.   Thus  we  find  the  same  diagram 


necessary  that  the  measure  used  in 
laying  it  out  should  have  been  the 
English  foot  itself,  or  some  other 
measure  which  would  commensurate 
with  113  feet  English.  But  the  old 
Egyptian  cubit  will  not 


giving  expression  to  this  excess,  and 
also  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square  in 
relation  to  its  side  in  these  relative 
numbers,  for  the  side  11 3  to  a  diagonal 
of  160  is  correct  within  ^th  part  of 
the  diagonal  line,  or  nearly  in  the 
with  1 13  feet  English.  According  to  same  degree  as  the  excess  shewn  in 
the  French  Encyclopedia  of  Arts  and  that  same  chord  is  to  the  true  excess 
Sciences  all  tho  authorities  concur  in  in  the  circumference  of  the  cn-cle,  for 
sjfc  1ft*  dj^^j^jifl*  of   that  wc  huvc  said  is 
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part  of  that  same  chord.  The  chord 
B  D  does,  therefore,  in  connection 
with  the  number  1 1 3,  give  both  the 
actual  measure  and  the  expressed 
measure  of  the  circle's  excess,  and  the 
square's  dingoual. 

These  combined  approximations  to 
the  only  two  uuexpressible  relations 
of  geometry  thus  shewn  in  one  nodus 
was  certainly  a  secret  worth  knowing; 
but,  in  order  to  twtisfy  the  minds  of 
your  readers  that  I  am  not  speculating 
upon  their  credulity,  I  will  state  the 
matter  arithmetically,  and  so  plainly 
that  any  of  them  who  can  fathom  the 
mystery  of  a  rule-of-three  sum,  and 
understand  the  simplest  application  of 
decimals  to  the  expression  of  a  frac- 
tion, will  see  that  the  points  are  strictly 
true  as  stated. 

As  a  standard  of  proportion  between 
the  side  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal  I 
will  give  them  the  numbers  5,288,400 
to  7,478,9*27,  which  expresses  that 
proportion  so  nearly  that  the  varia- 
tion from  truth  is  only  as  about  one 
inch  in  36,000  miles,  or  irstorath 
of  an  inch  in  a  diagonal  a  mile  long. 
These  proportions  are  expressible  in 
decimal  numbers,  as  1  to  1*41421356, 
&c.  which  therefore  do  accurately  ex- 
press the  relative  quantities  of  the 
little  square  Br,  Dx,  and  its  diagonal 
B  D.  That  little  square  being  ^th 
of  the  circle's  diameter  in  which  it 
stands,  its  diagonal  is  therefore  in  pro- 
portion to  that  diameter  as  •  1 4 1 42 1 356, 
&e.  to  1,  while  the  received  proportion 
of  the  circle's  excess  beyona  its  three 
diameters  is  as  '141592653  to  1  of 
that  diameter.  The  difference,  there- 
fore, between  tbat  excess,  and  the 
diagonal  of  the  little  square  shewn  in 
the  chord  B  D  will  appear  in  the  dif- 
ference of  those  decimals,  and  will  be 
found  to  amount  in  fractional  ex- 
pression, as  I  have  stated,  to  Kfoth 
part  of  that  diagonal  or  chord,  as  any 
one  nuvy  prove  by  reducing  the  dif- 
ference of  those  decimals  to  the  pro- 
portion which  that  difference  bears  to 
the  whole. 

The  number  113,  therefore,  found 
in  the  measures'  of  this  pyramid, 
carries  also  the  other  Metian  number 
of  16  as  part  of  the  mystery  intended 
to  be  recorded.  "Whether  that  is  at 
all  connected  with  the  sixteen  cupids, 
which  are  found  sporting  on  the  River 
God,  the  ancient  Isilua,  in  the  museum 


of  the  Capitol,  I  do  not  know:  but^it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  the  16  cubits 
in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  those 
cupidons  arc  generally  thought  to  re- 
present, do  not  answer  the  idea  which 
those  emblems  convey,  for  the  16 
cubits  were  not  the  fruitful  cubits, 
but  those  which  preceded  the  open- 
ing of  the  waters  into  the  country. 
But  take  the  16  degrees  in  which  the 
ancient  river  was  knowu  between  the 
Delta  and  the  Ethiopian  Meroc  to  be 
intended,   those  figures  would  very 
accurately  express  that  number  of"  re- 
gional di visions   through  which  the 
river  flowed ;  and  if  we  take  these  as 
the  proximate  number  of  degrees 
which  in  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  fills  up  the  geometrical  measure 
of  it  beyond  its  3  diameters,  there 
seems  an  additional  reason  for  think- 
ing it  possible  that  this  number  may 
have  had  that  meaning  in  it. 

It  is  very  singular  that  we  find  this 
same  number  again  on  the  summit  of 
the  great  pyramid,  which,  according 
to  Thcvcnot,  terminates  in  a  square 
table,  which,  he  says,  measures  16  feet 
and  frds.  Now  that  pyrainid  is  greater 
than  the  one  of  Bclzonis  measure- 
ment, and,  if  the  charmed  proportion 
was  intended  to  be  preserved  in  the 
measure  of  this  table,  the  difference 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  pyramid  may 
account  for  the  excess  of  the  table 
beyond  the  proximate  16  of  Belzoui's 
pyramid.  The  frds  of  a  foot  would 
be  a  twenty -fourth  of  16  feet;  but 
say  the  measure  is  a  twenty-sixth, 
which  would  make  the  table  to  be  a 
little  less  than  Thcvenot's  measure, 
that  would  require  the  lesser  pyramid 
to  be  increased  ^th  in  its  base  to 
equal  the  larger  one,  making  the  base 
of  the  greater  one  in  effect  the  same 
as  the  lesser  one,  plus  the  square  root 
of  the  base  line  of  that  lesser  one ;  for 
26]fo  is  the  square  root  of  678,  which  is 
the  base  of  the  lesser  pyramid.  The 
larger  pyramid  according  to  this  rule 
ought  therefore  to  measure  678  -f-  26, 
or  704  feet.  What  its  true  measure 
is  will  probably  never  be  known,  until 
another  Bclzoni  arises;  it  has  been 
stated  at  693  feet,  but  all  the  old 
measures  have  proved  upon  examina- 
tion to  be  too  little,  and  that  is  pro- 
bably the  case  with  this.  The  object 
would  be  worth  a  visit  to  Cairo,  and 
I  offer  it  as  a  boon  to  some  of  your 
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travelling  readers,  Mr.  Fellows  or 
Mr.  Auldjo  for  instance,  who  would 
find  it  as  profitable  as  ascending  Mont 
Blanc,  or  digging  stones  in  the  f  road. 
It  would  prove  demonstratively  the 
knowledge  of  the  square  root  among 
these  people. 

To  return  to  our  diagram,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether,  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  science,  the  measures  of  the 
chord  or  diagonal  pointed  out  by  the 
pyramidal  pointers  may  not  have  been 
regarded  as  essentially  that  which 
formed  the  circle's  excess,  and  which, 
as  Metius  did,  might  be  expressed  by 
the  number  16  in  relation  to  the 
diameter  of  1 13.  The  difference  from 
truth  in  the  Metian  numbers  of  113 
and  16  is  so  small  that  it  amounts 
only  to  about  12  feet  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  globe ;  and 
from  the  actual  measure  of  the  chord 
the  real  excess  differs  by  about  Tj*inrtn 
part  of  the  circumference,  as  I  have 
stated,  which  is  a  practical  infini- 
tesimal ;  but,  taking  it  to  have  been 
so  regarded,  it  would  have  given  to 
that  chord  and  its  pointers  the  credit 
of  a  geometrical  proposition,  which 
may  be  thus  stated  :  that  the  excess  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  over  its 
three  diameters  is  proportional  to  -j^th 
of  its  diameter,  as  the  diagonal  of  a 
square  is  to  its  side,  and  consequently 
the  circumference  would  be  found  by 
3  times  the  diameter,  plus  the  diagonal 
of  a  square,  formed  on  one-tenth  of 
that  diameter. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that 
it  is  no  answer  to  this  hypothesis,  that 
the  relations  thus  shewn  are  not 
mathematically  true ;  for,  though  not 
mathematically  true,  they  are  propor- 
tional, and,  therefore,  geometrically 
true ;  and  they  are  as  true  as  the  arts 
of  geometry  enabled  the  people  of 
those  periods  to  approach  the  truth; 
and  until  the  discovery  of  the  great 
problem  of  mathematics,  by  which  the 
proportions  of  right-angled  figures  are 
alone  adjustable,  and  a  new  method 
of  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  the 
circle,  grew  up  in  the  improved  state 
of  science,  any  conclusions  upon  the 
proportions  of  these  figures  could  only 
nave  been  attained  by  actual  measure- 
ment or  accidental  observation  ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  the  approximations 
to  the  truth  presented  in  the  above 
figure,  connected  with  the  natural 
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index  which  the  twin  pointers  afford, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  attach  all  the 
importance  to  them  which  is  here 
ascribed. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 
The  nodus  of  these  relations  lies  in 
the  pyramidal  apex  B  D  X,  com- 
prehending one-fourth  of  the  height  of 
the  pyramid  from  its  summit ;  and  it 
is  precisely  that  portion  which,  in  one 
of  the  pyramids,  is  covered  or  sealed 
up  from  all  access  by  having  a  smooth 
surface,  instead  of  the  stepping  stones 
of  the  lower  portion.  Surely  there 
must  have  been  a  reason  for  this :  the 
lower  regions  of  the  building  were 
appropriated  to  a  use:  may  not  the 
upper  regions  have  had  theirs?  I 
believe  no  attempts  have  ever  been 
made  to  investigate  the  interior  of 
these  pyramids,  except  at  the  base; 
but  in  the  most  ancient  idolatry  of 
these  countries,  the  Jupiter  Bel  us, 
which  prevailed  both  in  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  Babylon,  there  .was  a 
double  consecration  of  the  temples  in 
their  lower  and  upper  stories.  The 
former  held  the  inanimate  image  of 
the  God,  the  latter  his  bed  and  table, 
and  was  the  strong  hold  of  his  living 
appetites ;  and  is  it  not  equally  pro- 
bable that  if  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs 
buried  their  dead  divinity  in  the 
foundation  of  the  pyramids,  they  may 
have  made  these  sealed  summits  the 
depository  of  their  true  worship  ?  In 
fact,  that  these  were  their  treasure 
cities,  removed  by  their  height  above 
the  reach  of  the  waters,  and  guarded 
by  the  superstitious  veneration  at- 
tached to  the  sepulchred  divinity  be- 
low from  the  approach  and  violence 
of  the  people  ?  One  cannot  help  think- 
ing, therefore,  that  if  future  Belzonis 
would  direct  their  labours  to  these 
upper  regions  for  the  treasures  which 
Cambyses  may  have  missed  in  his  pre- 
datory visit  to  the  ancient  of  days, 
rather  than  the  sepulchral  vaults  of 
the  dead  Apis  underneath,  it  might 
better  answer  their  purpose;  a  hint 
which,  perhaps,  Ibrahim  Pasha  might 
use  with  advantage. 

Yours,  &c.      H.  M.  G. 

P.  S.  Your  correspondent  of  Lich- 
field did  not  assist  my  exposition  of 
the  pyramidal  problem  by  his  state- 
ment of  it  in  another,  as  it  struck  me, 
not  a  more  simple  form.  I  am  obliged 
by  his  good  intentions,  but  the  manner 
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in  which  he  put  his  observations  was 
certainly  calculated  to  mislead  a  casual 
reader  into  a  supposition  that  the  pro- 
portions had  been  already  discovered 
in  the  pyramids.  I  am  aware  he  did 
not  intend  this,  because  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  proportions  themselves 
are  a  new  discoveryi  which  is  all  that 
is  disclosed  by  the  "toy"  he  refers 
to  in  the  Egyptian  squares,  of  the 
existence  of  which  I  confess  I  was  not 
aware  when  I  wrote  my  letter.  These 
proportions  are  perfectly  well  known, 


as  all  the  relations  of  geometrical 
figures  are,  and,  though  the  inventor 
of  the  Egyptian  squares  applied  them 
to  the  ingenious  use  he  has  made  of 
them,  and  given  them  an  Egyptian 
name,  probably  because  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  pyramidal  form,  yet  it 
never  was  surmised  nor  suspected 
that  these  proportions  were  observed 
in  the  structure  of  the  pyramids  them- 
selves, a  fact  which  has  been  disclosed 
incidentally  by  the  accurate  measure- 
ments of  Belzoni. 


ANCIENT  ALTAR-SCREEN  AT  RE  I  GATE. 


THE  annexed  wood-cut  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  ancient  stone  rere-dos, 
or  altar-screen,  discovered  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  and  occupying 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
Reigate  Church,  Surrey.  The  height 
of  that  portion  which  extends  from 
the  window-sill  to  the  pavement  is 
8  feet.  On  each  side  of  this  rise 
two  lofty  niches  one  above  another, 
with  brackets  and  canopies  flanking 
the  window,  to  a  height  of  more 
than  16  feet.  The  total  breadth  is 
20  feet. 

The  plan  of  this  rere-dos  consists  of 
a  series  of  13  niches,  richly  worked 
within,  and  surmounted  by  c rocketed 
canopies  of  the  ogee  form.  Between 
each  canopy  a  pinnacle,  also  crocketcd, 
was  introduced.  These,  together  with 
the  exterior  angles  of  the  brackets 
terminating  the  niches  below,  and  all 
other  projecting  ornaments,  were 
found  to  nave  been  struck  off,  and 
over  the  even  surface  a  coat  of  plaster 
was  laid,  on  which  were  the  remains 
of  an  inscription  in  black  letter.  Thus 
the  whole  of  this  rere-dos  was  proba- 
bly  mutilated  in  the  16th  century. 
The  work  itself  is  assigned  to  the 
perpendicular,  or  third  pointed  period 
of  Christian  art. 

Twelve  of  these  niches  are  of  equal 
size,  and  were  doubtless  occupied  by 
figures  of  the  Apostles;  the  central 
one,  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions, 
by  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour. 
Below,  and  occupying  more  than  10$ 
feet  of  the  entire  width,  projected  the 
altar  slab,  supported  prolwbly  on  the 
three  sides  by  solid  stone-work  of  plain 
panelling,  similar  to  that  which  still 
runs  below  the  tier  of  niches,  from  the 


angle  of  the  altar  to  the  large  niches 
on  either  side. 

The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a 
range  of  that  ornament  known  as  the 
44  Tudor  flower,*'  which  was  continued 
along  the  north  wall  of  the  sacrarium, 
below  the  window,  and  in  both  cases 
supported  by  a  moulding,  enriched  at 
intervals  by  other  carved  foliage. 

That  which,  perhaps,  gives  the  chief 
interest  to  this  discovery,  is  the  variety 
and  harmony  of  the  colours  employed 
on  the  work.  It  was  on  this  account 
described  at  the  Winchester  meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Association  as 
44  polychromatic."  The  prevailing  co- 
lours are  red  and  green,  but  these  of 
several  shades,  and  some  few  lines  are 
picked  out  in  white. 

Over  the  face  of  the  work  ran  a 
delicate  tracery  in  colour  of  tendrils 
and  flowers.  Fragments  of  the  crockets 
and  other  carefully  wrought  ornaments 
were  found  mortared  into  the  recesses 
themselves — these  were  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  Gold  flowers,  stars,  fleurs- 
de-lis,  &c.  occurred  frequently  in 
various  parts,  and  the  sacred  name 
of  ib*  seemed  to  be  repeated  be- 
neath every  one  of  the  thirteen  niches. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the 
upper  side-niches  had  been  entirely 
diapered  in  gold,  and  thus  the  general 
effect  when  the  whole  was  lighted  up 
must  have  been  magnificent.  The 
side-altar  in  the  north  chancel  seems 
to  have  had  a  similar  decoration  on  a 
smaller  scale.  On  removing  the  plaster 
on  either  side  of  the  east  window  in 
that  chancel,  a  niche  was  discovered, 
filled  in  with  masonry.  One  of  these  was 
enriched  with  the  name  of  ibtf  re- 
peatedly inscribed ;  the  other  was  ap- 
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parently  plain.  But  the  space  below  the  and  it  was  not  possible  to  pursue  this 
window  was  occupied  by  monuments,    discovery  further.  W.  II.  A. 


MR.  UPCOTT'S  LIBRARY  OF  MSS.  &c. 


WE  now  proceed  to  give  our  pro- 
mised account  of  the  Sale  of  the  Ma- 
nuscripts and  other  Collections  of  the 
Isle  Mr.  William  Upcott.  Ilis  pro- 
perty was  divided  into  three  Cata- 
logues, the  first  of  Books,  for  five 
days,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  June  ; 
the  second,  of  Manuscripts  and  Auto- 
graph Letters,  for  three  days,  be- 
ginning on  the  2'2d  June;  the  third  of 
rrints,  Pictures,  and  Curiosities,  on 
the  25th  of  June  and  two  following 
days.  The  sale  took  place  in  the  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Evans  in  New  Bond  Street, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  firm,  was  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Leigh  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinson. 

The  collection  of  Books  was  very 
miscellaneous  in  character.  Many  of 
the  volumes  had  been  preserved  only 


on  account  of  the  autograph  name  or 
notes  inscribed  in  them.*    The  most 

*  Lot  557  was  a  copy  of  the  "  Parallcle 
de  l'Architecture  Antique  et  do  la  Mo- 
derne.  Par  R.  Freart.  Paris,  1702,"  a 
volume  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  to  Dean  Swift,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  to  which  Pope  was  a 
party  : — 

"  I  give  this  Book  to  Dr.  Jonathan 
Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in 
order  to  constitute  him  the  Director  of 
Architecture  in  Ireland,  especially  upon 
my  own  Estate  in  that  kingdom. 

"  Corkb  Burlington. 

"July  27,  1726. 

M  Witness,  A.  Pope. 

"  Which  Book  I  do  hereby  give  to  my 
ingenious  and  worthy  friend  Francis 
Bindon,  Esq.  hereby  delegating  him  Di- 
rector of  Architecture  through  all  Europe." 

This  book  was  sold  for  three  guineas. 
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remarkable  were  those  which  were  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Upcott's  passion*  for 
illustrating  with  prints,  &c.  Many  of 
these  were  topographical  histories,  and 
there  were  also  several  distinct  col- 
lections of  papers,  scraps,  and  prints 
formed  with  the  like  object  of  comme- 
morating local  incidents  and  peculiari- 
ties. For  the  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Oxford,  in  particular,  Mr. 
Upcott's  collections  were  very  ex- 
tensive, and  great  expense  had  been 
incurred  for  drawings  and  fine  en- 
gravings. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Catalogue  we  have  made  a  partial  ar- 
rangement of  subject : 

Illustrated  Literary  Works. 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Living  Au- 
thors. 8vo.  1816  :  illustrated  with  several 
hundred  portraits  and  letters.  5/. 

Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers, with  portraits  and  letters.  4/.  4*. 

Clarke's  Repertorium  Bibliographicum, 
1819.    8/.  15*. 

Richard  Owen  Cambridge's  Works  and 
Life,  with  65  prints  and  24  letters,  mostly 
addressed  to  Ozias  Humphrey,  R.  A. 
4/.  11*. 

Daniel's  Merrie  England  in  the  Olden 
Time,  with  drawings  and  prints  sufficient 
to  extend  the  book  from  two  to  eight 
volumes.  10/. 

Davies's  Life  of  Garrick,  2  vols.  1784. 
3/.  10*. 

T.  F.  Dibdin's  Reminiscences,  2  vols. 
1837.    5/.  17*.  6d. 

T.  F.  Dibdin's  Library  Companion, 
1824.  6/.  17*.  6d. 

Dunlap's  Memoirs  of  G.  F.  Cooke, 
1813.  1/.  15*. 

Heath's  Account  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany. 61. 

Hone's  Every- Day  Book.   2/.  8*. 

Another  illustrated  copy.    21.  12t.  6rf. 

Hone's  Year  Book.    21.  15*. 

Hone's  Table  Book.    2/.  18*. 

Evelyn's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence. 
18/. 

Garrick's  Correspondence.    6/.  8*.  6rf. 
Garrickiana,    (collections  unbound.) 
1/.  15*. 

Hayley's  Life  of  Romney.    1/.  19*. 
Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson,  first  edit. 
1791.    11/.  lit. 
Johnsoniana  (unbound).    12/.  5*. 

 (another  lot).    5/.  7*.  6rf. 

Evelyn's  Memoirs,  1819,  one  of  two 


*  See  his  letter  in  our  May  number, 
p.  475. 


copies  printed  on  large  paper,  and  bound 
in  four  volumes ;  and  accompanied  with  a 
portfolio.    17/.  10*. 

Northcote's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  2  vols.    13/.  13*. 

Smith's  NoUekins  and  his  Times. 
6/.  16*.  6rf. 

Williams's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 
5/.  5*. 

Catalogue  of  the  Sale  at  Strawberry 
Hill  in  1842.    5/.  5*. 

Description  of  Strawberry  Hill,  1775. 
13/. 

Illustrated  Topography. 

£  s.  d. 

Cromwell's  Clerkenwell  .  2  10  0 
Cruden's  Gravesend  .  .112  0 

Faulkner's  Chelsea,  1829  .  2  10  0 
Faulkner's  Kensington  .    2  15  0 

Lewis's  Islington  .  .11110 
Nelson's  Islington  .  .550 
Lysons's  Berkshire     .  .  13  13  0 

Park's  Hampstead      .  .340 

Topographical  Collections,  consisting  of 
cuttings  from  newspapers,  prints,  Sfc. 

£  s.  d. 

Chelsea,  Pimlico,  and  Brompton  1  17  0 
Hackney        .  .  .380 

Hampstead  and  Higbgate  .  0  13  0 
Islington       .  .  .    3  15  0 

Islingtoniana  (unbound,  but 
enough  for  three  volumes)  .350 

The  books  relating  to  Northampton- 
shire were  placed  together,  in  lots  1200  to 
1238 ;  but  the  only  lot  very  remarkable 
was  lot  1229,  which  consisted  of  250 
drawings  and  750  prints.  It  was  sold  for 
66/. 

The  Oxfordshire  collections  extended 
to  seventy-two  lots,  1239  to  1411.  Lot 
1394,  Views  and  Portraits,  in  six  large 
portfolios,  amounting  to  842  drawings  and 
12)5  prints,  was  sold  for  235/.  Anthony 
a  Wood's  autograph  manuscript  of  the 
History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  (a 
second  autograph  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  bequeathed  by  the  author,)  was 
sold  for  8/.  8*.  to  Mr.  Rodd. 

Historical  Collections  made  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Lysons,  consisting  of  broadsides, 
newspaper  cuttings,  and  prints,  in  five 
large  volumes.  14/. 

Other  collections  relating  to  Public 
Eihibitions  and  Places  of  Amusement, 
made  by  the  same  gentleman,  in  five 
volumes.    17/.  17*. 

Views  of  Birthplaces  and  Residences  of 
celebrated  persons,  illustrated  with  por- 
traits and  autographs  ;  equal  to  two  vo- 
lumes, but  unbound.  17/. 

Vulgaria  ;  a  portfolio  of  popular  sheets, 
caricatures,  Sec.    2/.  17*. 
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A  large  collection  of  Cuttings  from 
Newspapers,  arranged  in  subjects  and  in 
counties.    8/.  15*. 

The  total  amount  of  the  six  days'  sale 
of  Books,  was  1404/.  9*. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  and 
most  remarkable  portion  of  Mr.  Up- 
cott's  collection,  his  Manuscripts  and 
Autographs ;  and  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  specify,  upon  good  authority, 
which  lots  have  been  secured,  either 
at  or  since  the  sale,  for  the  national 
library  at  the  British  Museum ;  as  well 
as  to  denote  the  destination  of  several 
other  articles. 

This  sale  commenced  with  more  than  a 
dozen  specimens  of  the  old  German  Album 
Amicorum.  They  did  not  fetch  very  high 
prices,  ranging  from,  with  one  exception, 
5*.  to  30*.  All  were  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum. 

Lot  17.  America. — A  Collection  of 
original  Letters  and  Documents  relating 
to  the  War  of  1755.  Purchased  for  six 
guineas,  by  Wiley  and  Putnam  the  Ameri- 
can booksellers,  of  course  for  transmission 
to  the  country  chiefly  interested. 

19.  Lord  Anson's  Book  of  Orders  on 
his  Voyage  round  the  World,  1742.  8/.  8*. 
Rodd.    (British  Museum.) 

20.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-three 
original  Assignments  of  Manuscripts  from 
Authors  to  their  various  Publishers : 
bound  in  three  volumes.  48/.  [Prom  this 
curious  lot,  which  was  purchased  for  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  we  contemplate  to  derive 
some  very  interesting  literary  information 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.] 

26.  Sir  Richard  Browne's  Precedent 
Book  when  Ambassador  to  France  in  1641. 
3/.  12*.    Rodd.    (British  Museum.) 

27.  Correspondence  of  the  same,  and 
of  his  son-in-law  John  Evelyn  of  Wootton, 
extending  from  1624  to  1712,  in  two  folio 
volumes.  55/.    British  Museum. 

28.  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Cor- 
respondence of  David  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Buchan.  3/.  15*.    Mr.  Dawson  Turner. 

29.  Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Oliver 
and  Richard  Cromwell,  1656-9,  by  Thomas 
Burton,  in  six  oblong  pocket  volumes. 

Edited  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  1828,  by 
. T.  RutL]  W.  Rodd.  (British  Museum.) 
32.  The  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  trans- 
lated from  the  Persian,  by  Nathaniel 
Brassey  Halbed,  and  printed  in  4to.  1766, 
illustrated  with  manuscript  contents 
throughout  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  pre- 
sented it,  with  the  following  note  written 
at  the  foot  of  the  title  page,  "  To  my 
dear  friend  and  fellow  labourer,  Dr.  French 
Lawrence,  This  small  token  of  my  re- 
membrance, which  he  will  think  the  more 


valuable  as  it  contains  a  sort  of  running 
Contents  in  my  hand,  is  given  by  his  un- 
happy friend,  now  released  from  all  his 
publick  functions.  Edmund  Burke. 
15th  Angust,  1794.  Mortis  ergo."  This 
alludes  to  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
Richard  Burke,  M.P.  for  Malton,  who 
died  on  the  2d  of  the  same  month.  4/.  4*. 
White. 

37.  Original  Correspondence  addressed 
to  Colonel  Robert  Bennett,  Governor  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall*,  during 
the  Civil  War.  71.  10*.  Webb.  (Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps.) 

42.  Forty-five  Letters,  in  French,  from 
Sir  William  Curtius,  English  Resident  at 
Frankfort,  to  Sir  Richard  Browne,  during 
his  Embassy  in  Paris,  1643—1647. 
17/.  10*.  Green.  Subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum. 

43.  The  Official  and  Private  Correspon- 
dence between  James  and  Solomon  Day- 
rolles,  Residents  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Geneva,  between  1706  and  1786,  com- 
prising 1368  letters  and  documents; 
bound  in  21  volumes.  110/.  Rodd.  (Bri- 
tish Museum.) 

44.  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Pen- 
nant and  Emanuel  Mendez  da  Costa,  Sec 
R.S.,  on  subjects  of  Natural  History, 
from  1752  to  1778,  170  letters.  6/.  19*. 
Rodd. 

45.  The  Correspondence  of  E.  M.  da 
Costa,  Sec.  R.S.  during  50  years,  with 
the  most  distinguished  Naturalists  of  his 
time,  2457  letters,  bound  in  1 1  volumes. 
32/.  Rodd. 

51.  Ninety-one  Letters  of  Anne  (Digby) 
second  Countess  of  Sunderland,  to  John 
Evelyn,  written  from  Althorpe  during  the 
years  1674—1699.  13/.  13*.  Rodd.  (Bri- 
tish Museum.) 

59.  John  Evelyn's  Academical  Exer- 
cises.  1/.  11*.    Green,  for  John  Evelyn, 

60.  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Evelyn's 
Library,  in  his  own  hand.  3/.  13*.  64. 
Green,  for  the  same. 

61.  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  same,  in 
his  own  hand.  4/.  8*.  Green,  for  the 
same. 

63.  Letters  of  Mary  Evelyn  to  various 
persons,  1668—1673.  5/.  10*.  Green, 
for  the  same. 

65.  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Martin,  of 
Pal  grave,  in  the  hand  of  John  Fenn,  esq. 
M.A.  3/.  10*.  Payne.  (Sir  Thomas 
Poillipps.) 

73.  Remarks  upon  America,  as  a  Guide 
to  persons  desiring  to  transport  and  esta- 
blish themselves  in  that  country,  dated 
1784.    2/.  15*.  Hodges. 

83.  Letters  received  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Vice-Cbamberlayne  to  the  Queen's 
Majestie,  from  sundrie  persons,  and  pro- 
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cured  by  hym  to  be  written  in  this  same 
book.    8/.    Rodd.    (British  Museum.) 

84.  Anecdotes  of  the  Family,  Life,  and 
Writings  of  William  Hayley,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  William  Cowper,  by  him- 
self, in  5  vols.;  and  Life  of  Thomas  Alphonso 
Hayley,  the  disciple  of  John  Flaxman,  by 
his  father  William  Hayley,  in  2  vols.  41. 
Wilks.  [The  binding,  in  7  volumes  in 
russia,  cost  5/.  199.] 

87.  Particulars  of  the  professional  Life 
of  Ozias  Humphrey,  R.A.  compiled  in 
1805,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings and  engravings.    15/.  White. 

88.  Deeds  and  other  papers  relating  to 
the  family  of  Humphrey  of  Honiton, 
Devon.    21.  White. 

90.  The  Correspondence  of  Ozias 
Humphrey,  1754 — 1810,  in  eight  volumes, 
containing  959  letters,  eigbt  original 
sketches,  and  37  portraits.    167.  White. 

"This  collection,  in  eight  volumes,  of 
Original  Papers  of  Ozias  Humphrey,  R.A., 
F.S.A.,  portrait  painter  in  crayons  to  his 
Majesty  George  the  Third,  comprises  a 
portion  of  his  correspondence  between  the 
years  1754  and  his  decease  in  1810  ;  toge- 
ther with  his  Memoirs,  written  in  part  by 
himself,  and  dictated  to  me  and  to  his 
nephew  William  Ozias  Humphrey. 

"  It  was  the  possession  of  these  Original 
Letters,  given  to  me  by  my  godfather, 
Ozias  Humphrey,  that  first  stimulated  me 
to  collect  others;  and  thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  numerous  series  of  auto- 
graphs, I  may  say  almost  unique,  which 
at  this  time  are  in  my  possession. 

"William  Upcott. 

"  Islington,  102,  Upper  Street, 
"  Oct.  8M,  1835." 

91.  Official  Correspondence  of  Henry 
Hyde,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  brother  Law- 
rence Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  of 
Lord  Cornbury,  Governor  of  New  York. 
45/.  Rodd.  ( British  Museum.)  [From 
this  series,  of  864  letters,  the  publication 
wns  formed,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1828,  edited 
by  J.  W.  Siuger,  esq.] 

106.  Letters  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
Ambassador  for  the  General  Peace  at 
Cologne  and  Nimeguen  in  1678  (not 
printed  in  his  Memoirs).  70/.  Rodd. 
(British  Museum.) 

111.  Notes  and  Memoranda  relating  to 
English  Antiquities,  written  in  Latin  by 
John  Leland,  antiquary  to  King  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  an 
original  letter  by  him,  addressed  To  my 
frende  Mister  Bane,  studient  in  Londine. 
("  This  MS.  did  once  belong  to  Sir  Henry 
St.  George,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  MSS. 
of  England  and  Ireland,  Ox.  1697,  foL  p. 
112,  No.  4230.")  4/.  14*.  6rf.  Webb. 
(Sir  Thos.  PhiUipps.) 


117.  Lucretius  de  Re  rum  Natura,  books 
iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  Translated  into  verse  by 
John  Evelyn,  being  the  continuation  of 
this  Poem,  the  first  book  of  which  he 
printed  in  1656:  wholly  in  his  hand- 
writing. 6/.  12*.  Green.  (J.  Evelyn,  esq.) 

119.  Copies  of  Letters  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  between  the  years 
1690  and  1716,  and  of  others  addressed 
by  Mad.  de  Maintenon  to  Madame  de 
Rochechouart,  a  quarto  volume  of  297 
pages  :  from  the  Lamoignon  collection. 
67.    British  Museum. 

122.  Mandate  of  Maria  Teresa  of  Lor- 
raine, Empress  of  Austria,  creating  Leo- 
pold Grand  Abbat  of  Park,  on  vellum, 
beautifully  emblazoned.  12*.  British 
Museum. 

137.  Seventy-nine  Letters  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Father  Natali  Alexander,  Doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  from  1647  to  1714, 
including  several  from  Cardinal  Howard  of 
Norfolk.  4/.  10*.  Rodd.  (British  Mu- 
seum.) 

140.  Letters  and  Public  Documents 
(535  in  number)  of  British  Naval  Officers, 
from  1652  to  1826,  bound  in  four  volumes 
folio.  18/.  Webb.  (Sir  Thos.  Phillipps.) 

142.  Letters  (in  number  22)  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Simon  Ockley,  Professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge.  I/.  3«.  Rodd. 
(British  Museum.) 

143.  Papers  of  Robert  Orme,  author  of 
the  History  of  Iodostan.    7*.  Webb. 

145.  Catalogues  of  various  Auction 
Sales  of  Pictures  and  Articles  of  Vertu, 
from  1726  to  1757,  transcribed  into  two 
volumes  folio,  with  the  prices,  and  names 
of  purchasers.    3/.  5*.  Rodd. 

152.  Relation,  contenant  les  Lettres  que 
les  Religieuses  de  Port  Royal  ont  ec rites 
pendant  les  dix  mois  qu'elles  furent  en- 
fermees  sous  l'autborite  de  la  Mere  Eu- 
genie, 1664.  722  pages,  4to.  1/.9*.  Webb. 

163.  Letters  of  Dr.  John  Shebbeare, 
written  during  a  tour  on  the  Continent  in 
1752.    4s.  Rodd. 

164.  The  Snuff-box ;  a  poem  in  the 
hand-writing  of  William  Shenstone.  2/.  4*. 
(British  Museum  ) 

166.  Letters  (in  number  66)  addressed 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  other  members  of 
his  family.  5/.  7s.  6d.  Rodd.  (British 
Museum.) 

168.  The  Wicker  Chair,  a  burlesque 
poem,  in  the  hand-writing  of  William  So- 
merville.    1/.  6s.  Nattali. 

174.  English  Letters  and  State  Papers 
(104)  from  1533  to  1620.  40/.  Payne. 
(Sir  Thos.  Phillipps.) 

175.  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Letters. 
(57),  from  1563  to  1757.  13/.  Green. 
(J.  Evelyn,  esq  ) 

177.  Recueil  des  Autographes  des 
Hommes  11  lust  res,  1260—1740,  on  vel- 
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lum.  41.  4*.  Payne.  (Sir  Thos.  Phil- 
lipps.) 

178.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  ancient  Town  and  new  Citty  of  Lei- 
cester :  by  Thomas  Stavely,  Steward  of 
the  borough  of  Leicester.  From  the  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Farmer.  5*.  Rodd.  (British 
Museum.) 

180.  Domus  Patriarchalis,  or  the  Origin 
of  Hebrew  Letters,  by  Dr.  W.  Stukeley, 
in  his  own  hand,  dedicated  to  Queen  Ca- 
roline.   13*.  Rodd. 

183.  Thirty-six  original  title-deeds, 
leases,  mortgages,  agreements,  and  assign- 
ments of  the  Theatres  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  Salisbury  Court,  Drury  Lane,  and 
Covent  Garden,  in  three  folio  cases.  2/. 
Rodd. 

185.  Correspondence  and  Diary  of 
Ralph  Tboresby,  F.R.S.  from  1679  to 
1723,  contained  in  one  folio  volume,  two 
quarto  volumes,  and  five  octavo  volumes ; 
with  enough  correspondence  to  make 
three  additional  folio  volumes.  29/.  Rodd. 
[From  these  papers  the  Tboresby  Cor- 
respondence and  Diary  were  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  four  vols.  8vo. 
1830.]    Mr.  Crossley,  of  Manchester. 

194.  Mr.  Upcott's  collections  for  the 
Bibliography  of  British  Topography,  pre- 
pared for  a  supplement  to  his  Bibliotheca. 
5/.  12*.  6d.    British  Museum. 

199.  La  Pucelle  d' Orleans,  by  Vol- 
taire ;  a  manuscript  copy,  with  marginal 
and  interlineary  notes  by  the  author,  1755. 
From  the  Royal  Library,  Versailles.  2/. 
3*.  Sotheby. 

204.  letters  of  Dr.  Browne  Willis  to 
Dr.  DucareL  5/.  *5*.  Rodd.  (British 
M  useura.) 

205.  Letters  and  D es patches  addressed 
to  Henry  Worsley  during  his  embassy  in 
Portugal  from  1714  to  1722.  3/.  5*. 
Rodd.    (British  Museum.) 

"This  volume,  with  several  other  effects 
belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  Bart, 
his  Majesty's  Resident  at  Venice,  was 
captured  on  board  an  English  vessel  bound 
to  London  in  the  year  1800,  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  carried  into  this  port,  where 
the  whole  property  was  condemned  and 
sold.  It  this  day  fell  into  my  hands  by 
purchase  from  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
originally  adjudicated. 

Duncan  Shaw. 

"  Malaga,  Nov.  8,  1805." 

With  the  second  day's  sale  com- 
menced the  more  miscellaneous  manu- 
scripts collected  as  Autographs,  which, 
from  the  varied  character  of  every  lot, 
it  would  answer  little  purpose  for  us 
to  enumerate.  We  shall  specify  only 
the  larger  Jots,  or  those  ol  some  in- 
dividual character. 


232.  Presentation  of  Lewis  Winnis  to 
the  rectory  of  Gedney,  signed  by  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales  (Charles  I.)  13*.  Rodd. 

2M.  Copy-book  of  George  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  IV.)  1767.  13*.  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner. 

235.  Original  Letters  of  English  No- 
bility (271  in  number)  from  1544—1704, 
with  75  portraits,  in  two  volumes.  175/. 
Green.    (J.  Evelyn,  esq.) 

240.  Powers  of  Attorney  and  Warrants 
(763)  to  receive  South  Sea  Stock,  from 
1702  to  1763,  bound  in  six  volumes.  5/. 
Wilks. 

242.  Letters  of  Peers  and  Peeresses 
(2133)  in  14  volumes.    22/.  Wilks. 

248.  Peers'  Orders,  &c.  on  the  Trial 
of  Queen  Caroline,  1824.  71.  7*.  Wrilks. 

250.  Letters  of  Baronets  and  Knights 
(450)  chiefly  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
in  3  vols.  4to.    3/.  8*.  Hamilton. 

267.  Letters  of  Political  and  Public 
Characters  v492)  in  3  vols.  4to.  11/. 
Wiley  and  Putnam. 

268.  Another  series  of  the  like,  in 
2  vols.    11/.  Wilks. 

271.  Letters  (227)  of  British  Military 
Commanders,  from  1713  to  1824.  2/.  3*. 
Rodd. 

273.  Letter  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  Queen  Anne,  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Douay.  2/.  2*.  Sotheby. 

289  Letters  (92)  of  Judges,  &c.  15*. 
Rodd. 

292.  Letter  of  John  Selden  to  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  1644.  2/.  6*.  Young. 

298.  Letters  (564)  of  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  in  3  vols.  36/.  Hodges. 

306.  Letters  (496)  of  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  4  vols.  4/.  18*. 
Rodd. 

308.  Letters  ( 1 ,342)  of  Non-conforming 
Ministers.  10/.  10*.  Rodd. 

321.  Letter  of  George  Fox,  to  be  read 
in  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  dated 
3d  of  the  11th  Month,  1686-7.  2/.  2*. 
Waller. 

322.  Letter  of  R.  Barclay,  from  Aber- 
deen Prison,  to  Jean  Woodcock  and 
Martha  Fisher ;  and  a  long  letter  by  M.  F. 
in  answer  to  John  Revell,  1654.  1/.  9*. 
Waller. 

325.  Religious  Maxims,  in  the  hand  of 
William  Peno,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  signed  with  his  name.  2/.  1 2*. 
6d.  Penn. 

341.  Letters  (107)  of  Naturalists  and 
Geologists.  I/.  16*.  Rodd. 

356.  Letters  (356)  of  Medical  Men. 
21.  10*.  Dimond. 

357.  Letters  (184)  of  Chymists  and 
Men  of  Science.  2/.  14*.  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner. 

360.  Letters  (398)  of  Mathematicians 
and  Astronomers.  3/.  Hodges. 
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373.  Letter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
respecting  the  design  for  building  Trinity 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  March  2,  1692. 
2/.  2*.  Young. 

378.  Document  relating  to  the  Monu- 
ment, in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Christ. 
Wren,  with  the  contract  for  the  ball  at  the 
top,  by  C.  G.  Cibber,  a  note  of  Grinlin 
Gibbons,  and  an  order  of  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
with  the  signature  of  Roubiliac.  5/. 
Waller. 

381.  Letters,  &c.  (24)  of  Eminent 
Sculptors.  3/.  3*.  Clements. 

382.  Letters  of  Painters,  in  2  vols.  9/. 
Clemeuts. 

386.  Richard  Wilson's  receipt  of 
"  twenty -one  pounds  for  four  small  pic- 
tures," and  two  letters  of  Gainsborough 
to  Garrick.  4/.  7*.  Waller. 

421.  Letters  (383)  of  Literary  Charac- 
ters of  the  16th,  17th,  and  part  of  the 
18th  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  addressed  to  John  Evelyn,  of  Wootton. 
80/.    Green.    (J.  Evelyn,  esq.) 

422.  Letters  (752)  of  Literary  Men  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Second 
series,  in  5  vols.  33/.  Montague. 

423.  Letters  (1,279)  of  Literary  Men. 
Third  series,  in  9  vols.  42/.  Lamb. 

424.  Letters  (1,768)  of  Literary  Men. 
Fourth  series,  unbound.  16/.  Evans. 

429.  A  long  and  interesting  Letter  of 
John  Evelyn  to  Pepys.  5/.  10*.  Green. 

431.  Two  Letters  of  Dr.  Richard  Bent, 
ley  to  Evelyn,  sending  corrections  for  his 
work  on  Medals.  6/.  Green.  (J.  Evelyn, 
esq.) 

491.  Letters  (553)  of  Antiquaries,  He- 
ralds, and  Topographers,  in  4  vols.  70/. 
W.    (Sir  Thos.  Phillipps.) 

496.  Letters  (470)  of  British  Poets,  in 
5  vols.  49/.  Montague. 

510.  Letters  (121)  of  Dramatic  Writers 
and  Critics.  7/.  10*.  Evans. 

512.  Letters  (230)  of  Book  Collectors 
living  in  1823.  In  2  vols.  5/.  12*.  6d. 
Hodges. 

513.  Letters  and  Papers  (395)  of 
Founders  of  Libraries  and  Collectors  of 
Books  from  Sir  T.  Bodley  in  1595  to 
1825.  In 3 vols.  145/.  Green.  (J.Evelyn, 
esq.) 

516.  Letters  (325)  of  Printers  and 
Booksellers.  9/.  Webb.  (Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps.) 

517.  Agreements  for  Copyrights,  Re- 
ceipts, &c.  from  various  authors.  Un- 
bound. 21/.  Payne.  (Sir  Thos.  Phillipps.) 

521.  Letters  (980)  of  Foreign  Literati. 
12/.    Webb.    (Sir  Thos.  Phillipps.) 

525.  Letters  (414)  of  Dramatic  and 
Musical  Performers.  12/.  Evans. 

528.  Letters  of  Samuel  Foote  to  Gar- 
rick,  with  his  answers.  21.  2*.  Lamb. 


530.  Letters  addressed  to  and  from 
Garrick  and  his  family.  6/.  10*.  Lamb. 

556.  Letters  (444)  of  Literary  and 
Distinguished  Women.  4  vols.  4to. 
43/.    Green.    (J.  Evelyn,  esq.) 

571.  Autographs  of  Distinguished 
Characters,  a  collection  in  13  quarto 
volumes,  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
biographical  notices.  175/.  (W.  Tite,  esq.) 

572.  Another  similar  collection,  in 
31  octavo  volumes.  63/.  Wiley. 

573.  Two  letters  of  the  Chev.  D'Eon, 
and  other  papers  relating  to  him.  1/. 
Rodd. 

586.  A  large  parcel  of  papers  of  John 
Evelyn,  including  several  of  bis  father-in- 
law  Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  many  of 
Evelyn  himself,  written  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Aplanoa.    70/.    British  Museum. 

587.  Original  Official  Despatches  from 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  1800-1810.  3 
vols.    26/.  5*.    British  Museum. 

588.  Letters  and  Papers  of  Lord  Anson 
and  his  naval  contemporaries,  during  the 
reign  of  George  II.  and  early  part  of  George 
III.    3  vols.    5/.  15*.    British  Museum. 

The  total  produce  of  the  three  days' 
sale  of  Manuscripts  and  Autographs 
was  2,420/.  19*.  Gd.  By  Air.  Upcott's 
will,  the  collection  had  been  previously 
offered  to  the  British  Museum  for 
5000/.  and  refused. 

The  Collection  of  Prints,  Pictures, 
&c.  which  formed  the  third  Sale,  was 
of  the  same  character  as  the  library, 
consisting  chiefly  of  portraits,  topo- 
graphical prints,  and  those  illustrative 
of  manners  and  customs :  but  it  also 
included  the  collection  and  many  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Upcott's  godfather, 
Ozias  Humphrey,  R.A.  The  lots  392 
to  429  inclusive,  consisting  of  about 
100  miniatures  and  drawings  by  Ozias 
Humphrey  and  others,  were  passed, 
having  been  previously  sold  by  va- 
luation for  about  90/.  to  Mr.  Turner, 
banker,  at  Gloucester,  in  pursuance  of 
a  provision  of  the  will.  Lots  472,  473, 
and  481,  comprising  Mr.  Upcott's  col- 
lection of  Provincial  and  Tradesmen's 
Tokens,  were  also  withdrawn  from 
sale.  One  of  the  eight  handles  of  the 
coffin  made  to  receive  the  remains  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  removed 
from  Peterborough  to  Westminster, 
(the  same  which  was  engraved  in  the 
Portfolio,  12mo.  1822,)  was  sold  for 
two  guineas.  The  total  amount  arising 
from  this  sale  was  272/.  17*.  and  from 
the  three  sales  4125/.  17*.  6d. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  The  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rue 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By 
Robert  Southey.  Third  edition.  8w. 
2  vols. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Works  in  Refutation 
of  Methodism,  from  its  origin  in 
1729  to  the  present  time.  Compiled 
by  H.  C.  Decanver.  Philadelphia, 
1 846.    Imp.  8vo.  pp.  54. 

IN  consequence  of  the  favourable 
reception   of  two  editions  of  Mr. 
Souther's  Life  of  Wesley,  the  author 
had  designed  a  third,  but  the  prepara- 
tion was  delayed,  by  other  engagements, 
till  completion  was  impossible.  The  task 
has  therefore  devolved  on  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  Curate 
of  Cockermouth,  with  the  benefit  of  a 
few  alterations  and  insertions  made  by 
bis  father,  as  was  his  custom,  in  his 
own  copy.   There  are,  however,  two 
important  additions.  1.  The  MS.  notes 
of  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  copy 
was  returned,  after  his  death,  by  his 
own  request  written  therein,  to  the 
author.    They  were  not  intended  for 
publication,  nor  originally  for  the  au- 
thor's view,  and  therefore,  as  the  editor 
justly  observes,  "  they  show,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  the  fresh  impres- 
sions made  upon  Mr.  Coleridge's  acute 
mind."    2.  An  elaborate  critique  on 
Mr.  Wesley '8  life  and  character,  Dy  the 
late  Alexander  Knox,  who  was  a 
member  of  his  society  at  an  early  age 
though  the  connection  did  not  last 
ong)  and  held  occasional  intercourse 
with  him.    He  had  drawn  up  this 
paper  at  Dr.  Southey 's  request,  and 
**  chiefly  with  the  view  of  convincing 
him,  that  he  had  judged  erroneously, 
in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Wesley  any  mo- 
tives of  an  ambitious  character."  Of 
these  two  communications,  which  are 
not  perfectly  identical  in  sentiment, 
the  editor  says, 

"  These  two  additions,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  well  received  by  the  public,  as  af- 
fording them,  with  the  work  itself,  at  one 
view,  the  opinions  of  three  men  of  no  or- 
dinary minds,  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  a  fourth.  Somewhat  widely  indeed  do 
they,  on  many  points,  differ  in  their  esti- 
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ma  to  ;  and  pos»ibly  the  reader  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  the  author's  judgment  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  on  the  whole,  the  most  just 
and  the  most  impartial  one."  (Preface, 
p.  viii.) 

The  original  work,  it  is  well  known, 
did  not  satisfy  the  Wesleyan  body,  who 
yet  felt  its  importance  so  far,  as  to  com- 
mit the  task  of  criticising  it  to  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  members, 
Watson,  who  published  first,  Observa- 
tions upon  it,  and  subsequently  a  Life 
of  Wesley,  embodying  the  views  of  his 
own  communion.    Mr.  Soames,  in  his 
excellent  continuation  of  Mosheim, 
when  introducing  a  sketch  of  the  rise 
of  Methodism,  says,  **  in  preparing 
this  paragraph    Watson's   Life  of 
Wesley  has  been  exclusively  used: 
Southey 's,  however,  is  much  fuller, 
and  more  philosophical."  (voL  iv.  p. 
408,  note.)    Mr.  Coleridge,  in  one  of 
his  notes,   observes,  "  Indeed,  how 
much  will  not  philosophy  owe  to  Ro- 
bert Southey,  for  the  preservation  of 
so  many  facts,  that  serve  as  clues 
through  the  labyrinth  of  religious  fa- 
naticism!" (vol.  i.  p.  140.)    And  he 
expresses  a  wish  that  Southey  had 
written  the  History  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  or,  at  least,  the  lives  of  Loyola, 
Xavier,  Dominic,  and  the  other  re- 
markable founders,  (p.  xvi.)  For  our 
own  part,  we  regard  the  work  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  psychological 
books  in  our  language,  though  the 
author,  in  venturing  on  theological 
questions,  goes  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  depth.    If  it  has  not  satisfied  the 
community  whose  rise  it  relates,  the 
question  may  justly  be  asked,  what 
body  of  men  were  ever  satisfied  with 
a  history  not  written  by  one  of  them- 
selves, who  would  consult  their  feel- 
ings, both  as  to  what  he  inserted,  and 
what  he  omitted?    Some  specimens  of 
the  ridiculous  may  be  gathered  from 
it,  but  the  author  did  not  create  them, 
nor  are  they  peculiar  to  one  commu- 
nity.   The  general  tendency  of  the 
work  is  serious,  and  exhibits  Mr. 
Wesley  as  an  unwilling  separatist,  as 
his  other  biographer  Watson  wishes 
3  S 
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him  to  be  thought,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  address  to  the  clergy,  which  he 
printed  in  1756. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens 
of  the  contributions  from  the  pens  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Knox,  pre- 
mising, that  they  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  two  annotators'  minds. 

On  the  expression  M  the  evils  wliich 
Puritanism  had  brought  upon  this 
kingdom,"  (i.  128.)  there  is  a  cha- 
racteristic note  of  Mr.  Coleridge's, 
inquiring  "what  these  evils  were?" 
and  replying  much  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
might  be  expected  to  do.  He  quotes 
Hume,  as  allowing  that  "  our  present 
political  liberty  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  Puritanism,  and  reli- 
gions toleration  indirectly,"  though 
surely  we  may  remark  that  the  Seven 
Bishops  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  it. 
He  considers  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  hierarchy  and  hereditary 
senatorship,  u  with  the,  alas!  too  brief 
substitution  of  a  hero  for  an  imbecile 
would-be  despot,"  as  the  effect  of  a 
collision  between  the  two  extremes, 
viz.  the  prelatic  prerogative  party, 
and  the  Puritan  parliamentary;  and 
asks,  "  why  attribute  these  evils  to  the 
latter  exclusively?  "  If  Mr.  Coleridge 
could  now  give  his  suffrage  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  Should  Cromwell 
have  a  statue  f  we  may  judge  what  it 
would  be. 

At  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  on  the  subject  of 
Universalism,  or  rather  of  the  question, 
u  can  an  unbeliever,  whatever  he  be 
in  other  respects,  challenge  anything 
of  God's  justice  ?"  Mr.  Coleridge  pro- 
perly observes,  that  Wesley,  if  obliged 
to  vindicate  himself  on  this  point, 
would  have  done  so,  by  laying  the 
stress  on  the  words  challenge  and  jus- 
tice. Such  a  position  would  be  im- 
pregnable, for  nothing  can  be  chal- 
lenged, except  in  respect  of  a  covenant, 
of  which  to  such  persons  there  is  none. 
He  observes,  that,  if  the  question  were 
nut  differently,  the  answer  might  have 
been,  "  we  may  hope,  though  we  are 
not  authorised  to  promised*  But 
where  hope  itself  is  the  result  of  pro- 
mise, it  must  not  be  indulged  too 
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*  Wesley,  in  the  main,  inclined  to  the 
milder  extreme,  though  we  are  not  aware 
that,  like  the  Portuguese  Andrada,  he  at- 
tributed a  justifying  faith  to  the  sages  of 


readily  without  such  a  warrant, 
the  speculation  in  the  world  cannot 
affect  the  question,  which  is  deter- 
mined beyond  our  control ;  and  its 
real  bearing,  as  frequently  mooted,  is, 
not  whether  those  who  had  not  the 
light  of  a  revelation  are  safe  without 
one,  but  whether  modern  unbelievers 
can  reject  it  with  impunity. 

These  specimens  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Coleridge's  notes.  Mr. 
Knox's  remarks  occupy  more  than 
ninety  pages,  but  he  was  in  some  de- 
gree identified  with  the  subject,  having 
Formerly  published,  in  a  newspaper,  a 
sketch  of  the  impression  made  on  him 
by  Wesley's  manner  and  conversation, 
which  was  inserted  by  Moore,  his  first 
biographer,  and  copied  both  by  Hamp- 
son  and  Dr.  Whitehead.  He  also  pos- 
sessed several  of  Wesley's  letters  (be- 
tween forty  and  fifty).  His  estimate 
of  Wesley  is  mainly  formed  from  the 
correspondence  published  in  1809;  a 
single  expression,  "Mr.  Wesley  s  uni- 
form integrity;'  (ii.  416,)  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  it,  beyond  which  we 
have  only  room  for  a  single  sentence ; 
but  we  must  remark,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  eminent  men  if  they  had 
always  such  zealous  advocates,  since 
Mr.  Knox  is  to  Wesley  what  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, as  we  have  seen  already,  is  to 
Cromwell. 

"  Another  charge  against  Mr.  Wesley 
I  cannot  equally  dispute,  namely,  that  of 
enthusiasm.  Still  he  was  an  enthusiast  of 
no  vulgar  kind  :  as  Nelson  was  an  enthu- 
siast for  his  country,  so  was  John  Wesley 
for  religion.  Where  the  highest  interests 
of  man  were  concerned,  Mr.  Wesley  made 
no  account  of  precedent,  or  public  opinion, 
or  maxims  of  huinau  or  even  of  ecclesias- 
tical prudence  ....  Singular  as  his 
course  was,  he  no  more  supposed  himself 
raised  above  the  guidance  of  his  reason 
than  of  his  conscience."  (VoL  ii.  p.  432.) 

The  last  assertion  will  best  be  sup- 
ported by  a  passage  of  Wesley's  own, 
which  shows  how  rationally  he  could 
judge  of  a  principle  of  decay  con- 
tained within  Methodism  itself,  and 
which  indeed  narrows  the  effect 
of  every  religious  revival.  His  dis- 
cernment in  this  respect  must  place 
him  far  above  the  common  run  of  en- 
thusiasts, even  some  of  very  high  cha- 
racter. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  any  revival  of 
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true  religion  to  continue  long.  For  reli- 
gion must  necessarily  produce  both  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  these  cannot  but 
produce  riches.  But,  as  riches  increase, 
so  will  pride,  anger,  and  love  of  the  world 
in  all  its  branches.  ...  Is  there  no  way 
to  prevent  this — this  continual  decay  of 
pure  religion  ?  .  .  .  .  There  is  one  way, 
and  there  is  no  other  under  heaveu.  If 
those  who  fain  all  they  can,  and  aave  all 
they  can,  will  likewise  give  all  they  can, 
then  the  more  they  gain  the  more  they 
will  grow  in  grace,  and  the  more  treasure 
they  will  lay  up  in  heaven."  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
369-70.) 

As  we  have  the  opportunity,  we  shall 
enforce  this  excellent  reasoning  from 
a  little  work  entitled  "  Christian  Libe- 
rality in  the  distribution  of  Property 
illustrated  and  enforced.  By  J.  G. 
Pike."  18mo.  1836.  The  author  re- 
marks, chap.  i.  s.  8,  p.  9,  that 

41  Christians  usually  give  to  the  cause 
of  religion  nothing  like  that  amount  of 
property  which  religion  saves  them  .... 
Religion  preserves  its  friends  from  nume- 
rous expenses  that  press  heavily  on  others  t 
it  saves  them,  if  poor,  from  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  alehouse  ;  if  in  the  mid- 
dle or  higher  life,  from  squandering  the 
sums  that  others  expend  in  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation. Besides  this,  religion  forms 
and  promotes  those  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  and  integrity  to  which  many 
that  prosper  in  the  world  are  principally 
indebted  for  their  worldly  prosperity. 
Thus  religion  saves  its  followers  much  .  .  . 
and,  in  return,  it  justly  demands  from 
them  that  its  interests  should  be  supported 
by  a  willing  and  abundant  liberality." 

In  closing  the  book  we  regret  the 
want  of  an  index,  although  the  table 
of  contents  is  so  minute  as  to  make 
reference  pretty  easy.  Singularly 
enough,  this  edition  makes  an  eluci- 
dation necessary  from  the  additions  it 
contains.  At  note  iv.  p.  444,  vol.  i. 
on  the  question  of  John  Wesley's 
having  been  educated  at  Westminster 
or  the  Charterhouse,  Dr.  Southey  says, 
44  That  he  was  not  at  Westminster  is 
certain ;  a  list  of  all  entrances  there 
has  been  kept  from  a  time  earlier 
than  his  boyhood ;  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
Knox,  has  ascertained  for  me  that  the 
name  of  John  Wesley  is  not  in  that 
list."  But  who  is  the  author's  friend, 
Mr.  Knox  ?  The  reader,  if  not  already 
aware,  will  infer  that  Alexander  Knox 
obtained  access  to  the  register,  and 
made  the  necessary  search,  which 
not  the  case.  The 


tioned  was  the  Rev.  John  William 
Knox,  usher  of  Westminster  School 
from  1806  to  1821,  when  he  retired 
as  the  senior  usher.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Dr.  Southey 's,  (and  ice 
have  been  sitting  in  his  tuition-room 
when  a  presentation  copy  of  a  volume 
of  the  History  of  Brazil  has  arrived 
from  the  author,)  which  intimacy  led 
to  his  undertaking  the  inquiry.  Mr. 
Knox  rendered  great  assistance  to  the 
rehearsals  of  the  play  of  Terence,  an- 
nually performed  by  the  Westminster 
scholars,  and  the  revision  of  the  Latin 
grammar  used  in  that  institution  was 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  also  pub- 
lished, after  his  retirement,  an  edition 
of  Longinus,  in  which  he  contended 
that  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  much  interpolated,  and 
that  it  was  not  written  by  the  secretary 
of  Zenobia. 

Since  this  work  first  appeared  se- 
veral other  lives  have  been  published 
which  will  interest  the  reader  if  he 
wishes  to  study  the  subject  more  ex- 
tensively, particularly  those  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  Rowland  Hill,  and  Walker  of 
Truro,  the  three  last  by  a  relative  of 
the  Hills,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney. 
That  of  Walker  is  the  most  important, 
since  it  supplies  a  want  in  the  history 
of  Methodism,  as  the  minutes  of  the 
conference  at  Leeds  in  1755,  on  the 
separation  from  the  church,  are  lost, 
and  the  correspondence  of  Wesley  with 
Mr.  Walker  does  much  toward  filling 
up  the  chasm.  Their  views  on  that 
point  differed,  as  Walker  was  most 
averse  to  the  breach,  which  has  never 
yet  been  found  to  admit  of  closing. 

Since  the  above  remarks  on  Dr. 
Sou  they 's  Life  of  Wesley  were  written, 
Mr.  Decanver's  Catalogue  has  been  put 
into  our  hands.  It  professes  to  be  a  list 
of  "the  various  publications  which 
have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  the 
opponents  of  Methodism,"  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Lay-representation,  Methodist 
Episcopacy,  and  of  the  political  pam- 
phlets occasioned  by  Wesley's  44  Calm 
Address  to  the  American  Colonies."  It 
embraces  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  anti-Methodistical  works,  fifty- 
five  by  Methodist  authors,  eighty-two 
miscellaneous,  and  twenty  political.  It 
is  therefore  a  bibliography  on  that 
peculiar  subject;  yet  the  compiler 
regrets  that  there  are  many  pamphlets, 
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written  by  persons  who  have  left  the 
main  body  of  the  Methodists,  both  in 
England  and  America,  the  titles  of 
•which  he  is  unable  to  procure.  In  a 
few  instances  only  has  he  attempted 
to  point  out  the  numerous  essays  oc- 
curring in  British  and  American  pe- 
riodicals. He  has  collected  as  many 
ns  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  specified 
works,  and  deposited  them,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  Methodistical 
books  and  engravings,  in  the  library 
of  the  General  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  United  States ;  and 
duplicate  copies  of  some  have  been 
placed  in  the  library  of  St.  Timothy's 
Hall,  iu  Baltimore  county,  Maryland. 
"  They  were  found  (he  adds,  preface,  p. 
5,)  to  be  very  rare,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  having  been  bought  up 
and  suppressed  by  the  Methodists. 
This  reminds  us  of  a  remark,  which  we 
believe  is  Lord  Chesterfield's,  that 
individuals  sometimes  forgive,  but 
bodies  never. 

The  compiler  expects  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  Methodist  friends, 
and,  no  doubt,  they  will  not  thank  him 
for  preserving  the  titles  of  many  of  the 
books,  or  the  notes,  which  chiefly  occur 
under  the  head  political :  these  latter 
are  chiefly  taken  from  a  source,  re- 
ferred to  as  "  Rich.  Bib.  Am.  Nov." 
an  abbreviation  which  we  cannot  fill 
up. 

Dr.  Southey's  work  is  of  course  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  as  is  also  the  Life 
of  Walker.  So  widely  has  Mr.  De- 
canver  thrown  his  net,  that  even  Ho- 
garth's Print  of  "  Credulity,  Supersti- 
tion, and  Fanaticism,"  is  included,  as 
well  as  Foote's  Comedy  of  The  Minor, 
and  that  of  The  Hypocrite ;  of  which, 
The  Minor  is  best  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  list,  as  it  occasioned  a  paper 
war.  The  works  of  Bishops  Lavington, 
Gibson,  Home,  and  Pretyman,  and 
those  of  Polwhele,  Macgowan,  Harman, 
Parkhurst,  William  Huntingdon,  Top- 
lady,  &c.  belong  more  legitimately 
to  the  catalogue,  which  will  prove 
highly  serviceable  to  future  writers  of 
the  history  of  religion  or  of  sects  in  the 
last  and  present  century. 

In  the  preface  (p.  3,)  the  compiler 

eves  an  extract  from  a  sermon  of  the 
te  Rev.  Samuel  Clapham,  of  Leeds, 
1794,  "which  is  curious  for  its  caus- 
ticity, and  for  being  adopted  in  this 
place. 


"The  most  candid  investigation  of 
Methodism  lias  always  provoked  from  its 
professors  the  most  perverse  cavils,  and 
outrageous  reproaches.  In  whatever  view 
you  consider  it,  yon  are  from  that  mo- 
ment abhorred  or  despised,  or  pitied,  by 
the  whole  society.  This  circumstance  is 
surely  suspicious.  It  their  system  of  re- 
ligion be  founded  on  truth,  the  greater 
cause  they  will  have  of  rejoicing:  if  in 
error,  the  sooner  they  are  convinced  of 
their  mistake,  the  higher  must  be  their 
obligation  to  those  who  discover  to  them 
the  uncertain  foundation  on  which  their 
edifice  is  raised.  But  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly told  by  some  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  that  could  they  be 
convinced  that  Methodism  is  a  delusion, 
they  would  still  continue  in  it." 

This  last  assertion,  we  think,  must 
be  founded  in  erroneous  memory  or 
apprehension.  The  whole  passage  re- 
minds us  of  the  article  Mariana,  in 
Llorcnte's  nistory  of  the  Inquisition, 
(chap.  25,)  where  similar  sensibilities 
are  attributed  to  the  Jesuits :  in  fact, 
they  are  more  or  less  adherent  to  every 
society.* 

VindiciiE  Ignatianai ;  or,  the  Genuine 
Remains  of  SU  Ignatius,  a*  exhibited 
in  the  Ancient  Syriac  Version,  trintli- 
cated  from  the  Charge  of  Heresy. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  M~A. 
F.R.S.^  8vo. pp.  87, und  appendix xxio. 
IT  is  singular  that  the  text  of  one 
of  the  very  earliest  fathers  should 
always  have  been  a  subject  of  dispute, 
yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  longer  and 
shorter  editions  have  their  respective 
advocates.    The  latter,  though  it  has 
most  supporters,  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted among  those  who  reject  the 
former;  and  Mr.  Cureton  has  ap- 
pended extracts  from  several  writers 
who  conceive  that  it  is  not  free  from 
interpolation.    A  good  summary  of 
the  questions  respecting  them  wUl  be 
found  in  the  u  View  of  Christianity," 
by  the  late  estimable  Dr.  Cook,  of 
Laurencekirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  (vol. 
iii.  p.  21 — 29,)  which  leaves  the  general 
reader  little  to  desire.    Dr.  Cook  re- 
marks that  editors  have  been  guided 
by  their  prepossessions  in  what  they 
have  expunged  as  spurious,  or  retained 
as  genuine,  so  that  persons  of  other 


*  A  copy  of  this  Catalogue,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  been  deposited  in  each  of  the 
English  university  libraries. 
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sentiment*  would  have  made  a  dif- 
ferent choice;  and  justly  asks,"  What 
does  the  application  of  such  a  canon 
of  criticism  amount  to  ?" 

In  this  state  of  the  text,  what  could 
be  so  serviceable  to  editors  as  the 
discovery  of  a  MS.  or  an  ancient 
version?  Such  a  version,  in  Svriac, 
of  the  epistles  to  Polycarp,  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  the  Romans,  which  Mr. 
Cureton  considers  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed in  the  sixth  century,  has  been 
found  by  that  gentleman  among  the 
manuscripts  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Archdeacon  Tattam  in  1839.  The 
present  volume  is  a  defence  of  the 
edition  of  that  version  published  by 
Air.  Cureton,  against  the  strictures  of 
a  writer  in  the  English  Review.  As  a 
vindication  it  is  complete;  as  a  volume 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  it  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  long  after  the  question 
that  occasions  it  has  passed  away. 

The  reviewer  had  endeavoured  to 
disparage  the  character  of  the  version 
as  "  a  miserable  epitome,"  and  surmised 
that  the  whole  collection  of  MSS.  will 
prove  to  be  "  a  nest  of  Eutychianism." 
Mr.  Cureton  shews  in  the  first  place 
the  value  with  which  the  collection 
has  been  regarded  in  other  and  com- 
petent quarters.  Its  existence  was  re- 
ported by  Gabriel  Eva,  a  Maronitc,  at 
Rome  in  1706,  and  Pope  Clement  XI. 
twice  sought  to  obtain  it.  Elias  A 
mani  procured  for  him  about  forty 
volumes ;  and  his  cousin,  the  celebrated 
J.  S.  Assemani,  who  failed  in  a  ne- 
gotiation to  purchase  the  remainder, 
nevertheless  gained  from  them  ma- 
terials for  his  great  work,  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Orien talis.  A  part  of  this 
collection  was  procured  and  brought 
to  England  by  Archdeacon  Tattam  in 
1839;  these  volumes  were  examined 
by  Dr.  Lee  (the  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge),  who  dis- 
covered among  them,  and  published, 
the  Thcophania  of  Eusebius,  long  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  lost.  The  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  their  head, 
were  desirous  of  securing  the  rest  of 
these  MSS.  and  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury considered  the  object  worthy  of 
a  grant  for  the  purpose.*    That  the 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  short  account 
of  the  collection  in  No.  CLIII.  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  p.  39. 


Syriac  version  of  Ignatius  is  not "  a 
miserable  epitome,"  but  claims  to  be 
received  as  a  fair  representation  of  that 
father's  text,  is  sufficiently  shewn,  and 
the  charge  of  Eutychianism  repelled 
from  the  evidence  of  its  language. 
We  cannot  lead  our  readers  through 
the  several  attacks  and  replies,  ex- 
cept briefly  to  say  that  the  latter  are 
triumphant.  There  are  two  charges, 
however,  of  which  the  most  unlearned 
person  can  judge,  and  which  will  afford 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  objections.  The 
reviewer  accuses  Mr.  Cureton  of  baste, 
whereas  he  began  the  task  in  1839, 
and  did  not  publish  his  book  till  July 
1845.  He  also  argues,  that  as  these 
epistles  end  without  salutations  it  is 
a  presumption  of  spuriousness,  for 
"how  different  it  is  from  the  apos- 
tolical epistles!"  Unfortunately  for 
this  argument,  those  of  James  and  John 
end  without  salutations,  so  that  such 
a  test  would  exclude  them  from  the 
sacred  canon ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  two 
of  the  epistles  in  this  version  actually 
have  saiutationt  at  the  end ;  so  carelessly 
has  the  objection  been  made.  Mr. 
Cureton  argues  further,  that  where  a 
greeting  is  given  at  the  beginning  it  is 
unnecessary  at  the  end,  and  there  is  no 
valediction  in  any  one  of  the  epistles 
of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  who  lived  at  this 
period,  so  that  it  could  not  denote  a 
want  of  respect,  (p.  59.)  It  is  by 
collation  that  the  real  text  of  everv 
writer  must  be  ascertained,  and  it 
would  be  lamentable  indeed  if  the 
praiseworthy  labour  were  suppressed 
by  such  objections  as  these.  In  con- 
clusion, the  importance  of  this  version 
is  further  evident,  from  its  being  in 
the  very  language  of  the  place  (namely 
Antioch)  of  which  Ignatius  was  bishop, 
and  transcribed  several  centuries  (as 
is  conceived,)  before  any  other  MS. 
now  existing.  If  it  appears  to  lop 
away  the  common  text  with  too  un- 
sparing a  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  it  consists  of  precisely  the  only 
three  epistles  for  which  there  is  any 
evidence  for  more  than  200  years 
after  the  author's  death,  and  that  in 
these  the  passages  which  arc  not  to 
be  found  are  such  as  criticism  had 
long  since  called  in  doubt.  We  an- 
ticipate, as  the  result  of  these  dis- 
coveries, a  more  settled  state  of  the 
questions  which  affect  the  history  of 
Ignatius,  for  the  objections  of  several 
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eminent  foreign  writers  (see  Dr.  Bur- 
ton's Testimonies,  and  add  Jacques 
Basnage  to  the  list  of  objectors,)  will 
thus  be  better  met,  as  they  mainly 
refer  to  the  debateable  portions  of  the 
text. 

The  Church  History  of  England.  By 
J.  A.  Baxter,  Af~A.  Post  Bvo.  2 
vols. 

MR.  BAXTER  justly  observes 
(preface,  p.  vii.)  that  M  every  one,  who 
would  be  thought  a  well-informed 
member  of  the  Euglish  Church,  should 
possess  at  least  a  compendium  of  her 
history."    After  referring  to  the  ele- 
gant volumes  of  Southey,  which  how- 
ever he  considers  deficient  in  some 
important  respects,  and  to  u  the  more 
useful  work  or  Bishop  Short,"  he  states 
that  his  own  labours  consult  the 
benefit  of  a  more  numerous  class  of 
readers,  "  remembering  that  there  are 
extreme  schools,  neither  of  which  is 
in  exclusive  possession  of  truth,  while 
both  have  disregarded,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  the  laws  of  historic  justice, 
as  well  as  the  more  sacred  claims  of 
Christian  charity."  (p.  viii.)  Except 
in  a  few  instances,  he  has  not  given 
specific  references,  as  the  general  au- 
thorities are  well  known  and  acces- 
sible, such  as  Stillingfleet,  Usher,  Col- 
lier, &c.  and  in  modem  times,  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  Kemble,  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
and  Mr.  Soames.     Though  at  first 
we  were  rather  disappointed  at  not 
seeing  more  references,  we  now  think 
the  author  has  judged  wisely,  as 
they  would  have  increased  the  size, 
and  the  majority  of  general  readers  • 
will  not  use  them,  while  the  real  stu- 
dent will  direct  his  attention  to  works 
of  a  more  extensive  kind.    The  pro- 
vince of  such  works  is  to  give  one 
class  of  readers  an  idea  of  the  subject, 
and  to  prepare  another  class  for 
deeper  inquiries.    For  our  own  part 
we  can  say,  that,  after  being  long  fami- 
liar with  the  subject,  we  have  learned 
something  from  these  volumes.  How 
tersely  the  author  sketches  characters, 
will  appear  from  this  specimen: — 
"  With  a  mind  nerved  to  the  highest 
purposes,  but  imperfectly  disciplined, 
Becket  entered  upon  duties  rendered 
peculiarly  arduous  through  the  imbe- 
cility of  his  immediate  predecessors.'* 
(vol.  i.  p.  272.)    On  the  subject  of 
persecution  he  justly  remarks,  that 


"  intolerance  of  opinions  and  prac- 
tices opposed  to  our  own  is  inherent 
in  our  nature;  and  even  apostles 
betrayed  its  influence  in  snch  a  man- 
ner as  to  call  down  the  severe  repre- 
hension of  their  Master ."  (voL.  u.  p. 
131.)  On  the  sermon  of  Alphonsus  <fe 
Castro  before  Queen  Mary,  u  strongly 
condemnatory  of  religious  persecu- 
tion," he  observes,  that  this  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  was  M  of  liberal  views,  and 
anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  country 
and  his  master.**  (Ibid.  p.  1S8.)  The 
latter  clause  throws  a  new  light  on 
that  transaction,  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  preacher's  writings,  as  to 
raise  a  question  whether  he  was  really 
of  liberal  views,  though  indeed  every 
transitory  emotion  is  not  therefore  in- 
sincere.   44  But  (adds  Mr.  Baxter) 
whatever  were  the  motive,  or  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  his  discourse,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  Mary's  views 
than  to  act  upon  its  recommendations." 
At  p.  168,  note,  the  blame  of  the  perse- 
cution is  thrown  on  the  Queen  by  her 
agents,  for  we  call  them  so,  as  they 
disclaimed  the  character  of  advisers ; 
"  the  Queen  went  before  ws,  was  the  de- 
claration of  Gardiner  and  his  assessors 
at  the  examination  of  the  first  martyrs, 
when  charged  by  Hooper  with  having 
instigated  the  persecution."  Speaking 
of  the  prevalent  theology  in  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  he  says,  "the  higher 
value  thus  assigned  to  good  works 
in  the  Christian  system  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  productive 
of  any  augmented  zeal  for  their  per- 
formance.   On  the  contrary,  heavy 
complaints  are  heard  of  national  im- 
morality, owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  miserable  profligacy  of  Charles's 
court.    There  were  splendid  excep- 
tions, as  Boyle  (to  whom  Wales  and 
Ireland  are  indebted  for  vernacular 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,)  Evelyn, 
and  others,  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life."  (p.  328.)    The  truth  is,  that, 
when  genuine  faith   is  invigorated, 
Christian  works  will  naturally  follow 
as  its  fruit ;  and  when  it  is  not  genuine, 
they  will  neither  grow  out  of  so  dead  a 
stock,  nor  produce  themselves  sponta- 
neously.   Works  that  are  not  pecu- 
liarly Christian  are,  of  course,  to  use 
an  American  expression,  "  out  of  the 
debate."   The  profits  of  this  work,  we 
are  informed  by  a  label  inside,  are  de- 
voted to  the  erection  of  schools  in  the 
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district  parish  of  Cosely  (Stafford-  dispensable;  and  as  the  prevention  of 

shire),  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  forgery  became  consequently  of  the  utmost 

almost  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  importance,  it  was  requisite  that  the  in- 

mining  and  manufactures.    We  are  'estigation  of  genealogy  and  its  preserva- 


mining 

glad  to  see  a  parochial  minister  thus 
consecrating  his  reading  and  his  leisure 
(if  the  term  be  applicable  to  the  care 
of  such  a  parish)  to  the  promotion  of 
his  people  s  interests  ;  nor  do  we  men- 
tion the  circumstances  to  bespeak  an 
undue  degree  of  favour  from  the 


tion  should  be  Tested  in  an  especial  body 
of  persons,  in  whom  confidence  could  be 
placed.  Hence  the  second  order  of  bards 
were  the  Arwyddveirdd,  or  herald-bards, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  register  arms  and 
pedigrees,  as  well  as  to  undertake  the 
embassies  of  state.  The  absence  of  sur- 
name* was,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to  the 


reader,  as  the  announcement  has  only    Welsh,  though  they  retained  the  incon- 

lion  of  the    renience  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth :  the 


st  our  eyes  after  our  opinion  of  the 
work  had  been  already  formed. 

Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales  and  part 
of  the  Marches,  between  the  years 
1586  and  1613.  Bu  Lewis  Dwnn, 
Deputy  Herald  at  Arms.  Edited  by 
Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  K.H.^ 
LL.D.  frc.  2  vols.  4to.  Prirded  for 
the  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 
WE  have  looked  over  these  volumes 
with  peculiar  interest,  as  affording 
much  light  and  information  on  a  por- 


Anglo  Saxons  were  in  the  same 
dicament,  and  the  Normans,  until  the 
twelfth  century." 

The  marwnad,  or  elegy,  composed  at 
the  decease  of  the  Gwr  bonheddig,  or 
gentleman,  was  required  to  contain 
truly  his  genealogy  from  his  eight  im- 
mediate ancestors,  to  notice  the  col- 
laterals, and  to  commemorate  the  sur- 
viving wife  (or  husband)  ;  and  the  par- 
ticulars were  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  Ancyddveirda\  a  copy  of  which 
was  delivered  to  the  heir  to  be  placed 

nmnnn  tUa  .. . .  1 1.      » I  „  .1  .       r-  i  • 


tion  of  Welsh  history  but  hitherto  — '  ~ ™  T  "c,r  10  ^  P^cea 

little  known,  and,  perhaps,  less  ap-  "TO?  the  authentic  documents  of  his 

predated;  being  a  genealogical  record  ,a",1v- 

of  numerous  Welsh  families  resident  mt  ™.C>  22S?  ^J"^^  to  Pur* 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  in  the  follow 


ing  counties  of  South  Wales,— Car 
marthen,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan; 
Radnor  and  Montgomery ;  the  three 
counties  of  North  Wales  above  Con- 
way, Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  and  Me- 
rioneth; and  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh.  "In  spite  of  the  taunt  of 
a  Welshman's  fondness  for  pedigree, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  genealogical 
memoranda  are  serviceable  auxiliaries 
to  history;"  and  the  historical  notes 
which  are  dispersed  through  the  work, 
are  satisfactory  proofs  of  this  position. 
The  learned  editor  has  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  poetry  and 
heraldry  among  the  Welsh  from  the 
earliest  periods.    He  says, 

"  Pedigree  was  in  former  times  more 
esteemed  than  at  the  present  day;  for 
gentility  of  descent,  which  implied  educa- 
tion, was  justly  then  regarded  as  a  re- 
commendation. While  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  upper  classes,  this  was  in- 
deed essential  to  the  state  of  society ;  but 
as  science  and  useful  information  extend, 


-    »>W  I  '141  — 

all  the  highly  interesting  matter 
contained  in  the  preface  to  these 
volumes ;  but  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
our  antiquarian  friends,  to  notice  briefly 
the  nature  of  the  MSS.  from  which 
they  are  derived.  It  appears,  from  a 
record  now  remaining  in  the  College 
of  Arms,  that  a  commission  was  granted 
by  Cooke,  Clarenceux,  and  Glover, 
who  was  marshal  to  Flower,  Norroy, 
(and  who  had  a  concurrent  patent  of 
that  office,)  to  "Lewes  ap  Rhis  ap 
Owen  aTs  Dun  of  Buttus  in  the  cantred 
of  Kedewen,  within  the  countie  of 
Montgomerie — to  record,  register,  and 
make  entrances  of  all  discentes,  ma- 
riages,  funerals,  and  obites  of  the 
knightes,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  in- 
habitinge  within  the  said  principalitie  or 
the  dominions  and  lordships  marchers 
thereof:"  in  short,  authorizing  him  to 
hold  a  visitation  of  Wales.  The  com- 
mission bears  date  the  3d  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1585,27°  Eliz.;  and  the  visita- 
tion was  completed  in  1597,  to  which 
many  additions  were  subsequently 


us  science  anu  usciuj  miormation  extend,  **  V    """"""""    were  siiDsequentl' 

these  will  ultimately  become  the  principal  ra*<hi  by  LewysDwnn  himself;  bring- 

tests  to  insure  esteem  Among  a  people  ing  &ome  of  the  pedigrees  down  to 

where  surnames  were  not  in  use,  and  1614.    The  MS.  volumes  comprising 

where  right  to  property  depended  on  de-  the  labours  of  this  herald,  as  far  as 

scent,  an  attention  to  pedigree  was  in-  they  have  been  discovered,  are  fully 
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described  in  the  introduction;  and 
their  possession  traced  down  to  the 
present  time,  carrying  with  them  the 
strongest  proofs  of  their  authenticity. 

The  first  of  these  MSS.  contains  the 
visitation  of  "  The  Three  Counties  of 
South  Wales,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke, 
and  Cardigan,"  being  the  original 
manuscript  in  Lewys  Dwnn's  own 
handwriting,  preserved  at  Glanywern, 
in  Denbighshire,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Madocks,  who  also  possesses  two  other 
volumes,  one  containing  the  pedigrees 
of  Radnorshire  families,  selected  about 
1620  from  the  original  visitation  made 
by  Lewys  Dwnn  in  1597  ;  and  the  other 
those  of  the  families  of  the  counties  of 
Flint  and  Denbigh,  being  also  a  selec- 
tion from  his  original  visitation,  by 
George  Owen  esquire,  York  Herald, 
temp.  Eliz. ;  both  of  which  are  added 
to  this  publication. 

The  u Llyvyr  Achau"  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Robert  Savours,  of  CowDridge, 
esq.  appears  to  have  been  written  about 
1604,  and  to  be  a  compilation  from 
the  Visitations  of  Lewys  Dwnn,  and 
the  collections  of  Thomas  Jones  of 
Fountain  Gate,  in  the  lifetime  of  Dwnn. 
By  the  liberality  of  its  owner  it  has 
been  also  printed  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us. 

The  "  Pedigrees  of  the  Three  Coun- 
ties of  North  Wales  above  Conway," 
viz.  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  and  Meri- 
oneth, form  another  volume  of  these 
highly  important  MSS.  being,  as  its 
title  in  Welsh  informs  us,  "out  of  a 
book  written  by  Lewys  Dwnn,  deputy 
herald,  with  his  own  band,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Lewis  Owen  of  Peniarth, 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  esquire, 
and  in  which  each  gentleman  whose 
pedigree  is  therein  contained  has  sub- 
scribed his  name  with  his  own  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the 
authenticity  and  truth  thereof ;  and 
copied  therefrom  at  the  request  of 
Thomas  Mostyn  of  Gloddiaeth,  esquire, 
and  attested  by  William  Hughes  and 
John  Davics,  who  wrote  it  in  the  year 
1685."  This  volume  is  in  the  library 
of  Edward  Evans,  esq.  of  Eyton  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Hereford.  The  present 
copy  has  been  enriched  with  many 
valuable  notes  from  the  pen  of  W.  W. 
E.  Wynne,  esquire;  and,  during  its 
being  printed,  the  original,  by  that 
gentleman's  perseverance,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Col. 
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Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, which,  upon  collation,  was  found 
to  agree. 

The  remaining  book  of  Lewys  Dwnn's 
pedigrees  which  is  now  laid  before  the 
public,  containing  those  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire families,  and  completing 
the  series  so  far  as  Lewys  Dwnn's 
MSS.  have  been  discovered,  has  been 
contributed  by  Sir  Thomas  PhiUipps, 
Bart,  of  Middle  Hill.    The  pedigrees 
of  Glamorganshire  and  Brekriockshire 
are  still  deficient.    Our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  worthy  Baronet  whom 
we  have  just  named  has  already  printed 
some  pedigrees  of  the  families  in  Gla- 
morganshire, and  Jones's  Brecknock- 
shire may  be  consulted  for  those  of 
that  county.  The  Llyvyr  Achau  before 
mentioned  will  also  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  genealogy  of  a  few  persons 
who  were  resident  in  Glamorgan, 
Brecon,  and  Monmouth.* 

The  Montgomeryshire  pedigrees 
were  selected  about  1711  from  Lewys 
Dwnn's  original  Visitation,  by  the 
celebrated  Welsh  poet  and  grammarian 
JohnJRyddercb,  and  are  preserved  in  a 
volume  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Berwick,  at  the  sale  of  whose 
library  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  with- 
out again  expressing  our  approbation 
in  testimony  of  the  value  of  these  col- 
lections. The  illustrations  are  neces- 
sarily few,  and  the  most  remarkable  b 
the  hirlas,  or  drinking  horn,  presented 
by  Henry  VH.  to  Davydd  ab  Ievan, 
on  his  march,  when  Earl  of  Richmond, 
from  Milford  to  Shrewsbury,  when  he 
was  entertained  at  Llwyn  Davydd, 
the  seat  of  that  gentleman."!"  Auto- 
graphs of  some  distinguished  indi- 
viduals are  also  introduced,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  authority  of  the  pedi- 
grees. 

Those  indispensable  addenda  to 
works  of  this  nature,  indices  nominum, 
we  are  much  pleased  to  see  accom- 
pany these  volumes,  embracing,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  various  modifica- 


*  The  libraries  of  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  Mrs.  Ormsbj 
Gore,  have,  by  their  permission,  been 
searched  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of 
Dwnn's  other  MSS.  bat  in  vain. 

f  The  anecdote  is  given  at  length  in 
the  first  volume,  p.  80. 


« 
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Palmer  ought  to  have  traced  it  to  the 
original  authority. 

In  the  next  century  there  are  seven 
charters  of  Berhtwulf,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  dated  from  Tamworth,  from 
8 10  to  845,  and  others  of  his  successor 
Burghred. 

Ethelfleda,  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
restored  the  castle  in  the  year  913, 
and  here  she  died  in  920,  a  lady  of 
masculine  character,  and  whose  mar- 
tial prowess,  in  the  estimation  of  her 
admirers,  excelled  that  of  the  Caesars. 

The  marriage  of  Eadg^itha,  sister  of 
King  Athelstan,  to  Sihtric,  the  Danish 
King  of  Xorthumbria,  took  place  at 
Tamworth  in  925;  and  it  was  this 
princess  who,  when  deserted  by  her 
barbaric  husband,  became  the  founder 
and  first  abbess  of  the  nunnery  at 
Tamworth,  a  religious  house  which 
did  not  long  subsist,  being  united  to 
the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  Poles- 
worth. 

After  the  death  of  Athelstan  in  941, 
Tamworth  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
a  blow  which  our  author  thinks  it 
never  wholly  recovered. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
from  the  time  of  Ofla,  as  our  author 
supposes,  and  down  to  that  of  Henry 
I.  there  was  a  royal  mint  at  Tamworth. 
The  only .  moneyers  known,  however, 
are  Edric,  under  King  Canute,  Goling 
in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  Bruning 
in  the  same  and  the  Conqueror's,  and 
lelfwine  under  the  Conqueror  and 
Rufus.  (pp.  49,  503.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tamworth  is 
not  directly  surveyed  in  Domesday 
book,  but  it  is  mentioned  incidentally 
under  the  manors  of  Coleshill,  Dray- 
ton, and  Wigginton.  Its  omission  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  a  royal  borough;  but  this  ex- 
planation does  not  appear  satisfactory, 
for  the  same  cause  would  have  led  to 

alto- 


of  nomenclature  arising  from 
the  non-use  of  regularly  adopted  snr- 
names  which  abound  in  early  Webh 
history,  and  the  compilation  of  which 
must  have  presented  difficulties  which 
are  unknown  in  the  simpler  system  of 
modern  patronymics. 

The  numerous  notes  which  occur 
throughout  every  page  of  the  work, 
containing  many  historical  anecdotes, 
monumental  inscriptions,  references  to 
family  papers  and  public  records,  and 
philological  notices,  tend  to  relieve 
this  collection  from  the  usually  dry 
and  uninteresting  character  which  mere 
pedigrees  unavoidably  present.  The 
work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  dis- 
plays a  specimen  of  typography  worthy 
of  its  subject,  and  highly  commenda- 
tory of  the  press  of  the  principality. 
We  conclude  in  offering  these  volumes 
as  a  desideratum  which  should  be  in 
the  hand  of  every  Welslunan,  and  in 
the  library  of  every  antiquary  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  Ancient 


The  History  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of 
Tamworth,  in  the  counties  of  Stafford 
and  Wartaick.    By  Charles  Ferrers 
Palmer.  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  520,  Ixxvi. 
THIS  work  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  Ions  continued  train  of  attention 
and  research,  and  it  supplies  a  de- 
ficiency which  previously  existed :  for 
the  town  of  Tamworth,  lying  between 
two  counties,  has  hitherto  received  but 
imperfect  investigation  from  the  his- 
torians of  either,  and  has  been  f avowed 
with  no  distinct  history  of  its  own.  A 
History  of  Tamworth,  by  Messrs.  John 
and  Ilenry  Wood  Koby,  was  indeed 
commenced,  in  parts,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  but  it  did  not  proceed  be- 
yond the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Few  English  towns  can  boast  of  so 
much  history  of  that  early  date :  for 
Tamworth  rose  to  some  dignity  in  the 
eighth  century  as  one  of  the  residences 
of  the  great  Mercian  monarch  Offa, 
two  of  whose  existing  charters  are 
dated  there.  Here,  it  is  said,  "  he 
a  palace  to  be  built  of  greater 
lions  than  was  usual  in  those 
times,  and  which,  for  its  magnificence, 
was  the  aduuration  and  wonder  of  the 
age."  The  words  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
are  here  quoted,  but  we  may  remark 
that  this  was  an  incident  of  so  much 
importance  in  his  narrative,  that  Mr. 
Gekt.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 


the  omission  of  the  Terra  llsgis  s 
gether.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  town  fell  into  decay  in  the  cen- 
turies immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Conquest,  which  is  shewn  by  the  re- 
duced sums  it  paid  to  royal  aids.  It 
did  not  return  members  to  Parliament 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    As  be- 

*  Polesworth  also  is  omitted,  which 
belonged  to  the  same  lord,  Robert  de 
Marmyon,  otherwise  called  Dispensator. 

(p.  325.) 
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fore  mentioned,  the  town  was  divided 
between  two  counties,  and  into  two 
lordships.  That  part  which  lay  in 
Staffordshire  was  granted  by  Henry 
III.  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family 
of  Hastings,  afterwards  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke, of  whom  Mr.  Palmer  has  given 
a  detailed  account.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  reign  the  Warwickshire 
side  was  granted  to  Philip  de  Mar- 
myon,  (which  family  had  owned  the 
castle,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Con- 
quest,) but,  it  having  reverted  to  the 
crown  on  his  death,  King  Edward 
II.  granted  it  by  charter  to  the  in- 
habitants. Hence  is  deduced  the 
municipal  history  of  the  town. 

In  the  medieval  annals  of  the  place, 
the  principal  events  which  occupy  the 
historian's  attention  are,  the  interview 
between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Tanner 
of  Turn  worth,  and  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  battle  of  Boswortb. 
The  former  incident,  which,  however 
poetical,  is  at  least  founded  on  his- 
torical manners,  is  supposed  to  take 
place  on  the  occasion  ot  a  royal  visit 
to  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Dray- 
ton Bassett,  now  the  mansion  of  our 
late  Premier.  The  hitter  subject 
furnishes  a  lengthened  discussion,  to 
which  the  author's  father,  Dr.  Shir- 
ley Palmer,  of  Birmingham,  has  con- 
tributed. In  this,  as  on  other  oc- 
casions, it  is  the  fate  of  *'  the  most 
distinguished  female  historian  of  our 
country,"  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  to 
be  brought  to  book.  The  matter  is 
this.  Whilst  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
wan  on  his  march  to  encounter  King 
Richard,*  historians  have  recorded 

*  In  the  following  passage  (p.  101)  Mr. 
Palmer  betrays  a  very  erroneous  concep- 
tion, heraldically,  of  a  matter  which,  as  a 
fact,  is  familiar  to  alL    He  says, "  Shake- 

^ J ^ o *\ r O |  ID   t\ 0 S 1  \ \ i\ 1 1 W ^ J 1  ^ III*  O 3  A 

wild  boar,  has  given  bira  the  opprobrious 
appellation  by  which  he  was  often  distin- 
guished amongst  his  adversaries  and  the 
friends  of  Richmond.  The  name  was  first 
suggested  by  thu  king's  having  a  hog  for 
one  of  the  supporters  of  his  arms."  He 
then  mentions  the  circumstance  of  William 
Collingbome  being  hung  for  composing 
the  distich, 

The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  the  dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  hog  : 


that  he  stayed  liehind  his  army,  and 
lost  his  way,  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  August,  1485.  Not  content  with 
this  single  incident  of  a  romantic  com- 
plexion, Miss  Strickland  has  made  him 
repeat  the  adventure  two  days  after  at 
a  place  called  Atherstone  Moor.  A* 
no  such  spot  was  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, this  assertion  was  startling 
enough  to  invite  the  inc  [uiry  which  Dr. 
Palmer  addressed  to  the  fair  author 
hers-'  -It.  who  sent  him  in  return  some 
general  references  to  "  a  rare  edition 
of  Kapin,"  &c  all  of  which  proved 
wholly  unsatisfactory.   It  seems  to  us 

(see  our  num- 
ber for  July  1845,)  Miss  Strickland 
has  been  puzzled  by  old  William  Hut- 
ton  of  Birmingham,  who,  though  an  in- 
telligent and  ingenious  man,  was  a  very 
indiflerent  historian.  With  respect  to 
the  Earl  of  Richmond's  deviation  from 
the  route  of  his  army  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1485,  Dr.  Palmer  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  voluntary, 
not  accidental,  and  made  in  order  to 
confer  secretly  with  some  of  his  friends, 
cither  at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
his  father  in  law  at  Elford,  or  at  Whit- 
tington  or  Comberford,  on  his  way 
thither.  We  must  remark,  however, 
that  this  conjecture  is  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  and  circumstantial  narrative 
of  Polydore  Vergil,  which  seems  to  be 
the  original  authority.  That  author 
does  not  state  that  Henry  took  a  dif- 
ferent route  to  his  army,  but  that  he 
"followed  aloof,"  in  consequence  of 
feeling  a  distrust  that  his  strength  was 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  enemy, 
and  being  ignorant  of  King  Richard's 
actual  position.  He  was  not  entirely 
alone  when  overtaken  by  night  fa]  I,  as 
Mr.  Palmer  appears  to  imagine  (p.  98), 
but  was  accompanied  by  the  twenty 
armed  men  previously  mentioned.  The 
village  at  which  he  passed  the  night 
waa  more  than  three  miles  from  his 


but  evidently  without  perceiving  that  a 
large  part  of  that  libel  was  the  use  of  the 


really  opprobrious  term  "  hog 
as  for  "  boar,"  there  was  nothing  oppro- 
brious in  that,  it  being  the  correct  heraldic 
term  for  the  beast  actually  displayed  by 
Richard,  and  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  designate  the  great  peers  by  their 
4 '  beasts."  The  boar  was  universally  known 
as  the  haihjc  or  cognisance  worn  by  all  the 
king's  followers,  but  as  a  supporter  to  his 
if  used,  it  would  be  comparatively 
little 
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camp,  i.  e.  from  Tamworth.  He  came 
to  it  M  after  long  wandering,"  so  that 
it  may  have  laid  on  either  side  of  his 
road.  It  may  have  been  Whittington 
or  Comberford,  but  Ellbrd  seems  too 
far  afield. 

In  the  progress  of  his  historical  nar- 
rative, the  historian  of  Tamworth  fills 
several  pages  with  details  connected 
with  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  concludes  with  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  her  prime  minister  at  Dray- 
ton Manor.  At  p.  149  we  find  the 
following  account  of  an  impulse  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  received 
from  the  enterprise  of  that  illustrious 
person's  father. 

"  About  the  years  1788-9  Mr.  Peel  in- 
troduced extensive  cotton  manufactures 
into  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  par- 
ticularly about  Fazeley,  partly  on  account 
of  the  eminent  local  advantages  of  this 
district,  and  partly  because  of  an  extensive 
strike  amongst  the  workmen  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  Castle  and  Castle -mi  11  were 
taken  for  the  purpose,  and  buildings 
erected  in  Lady-meadow.  A  very  great 
influx  of  working  people  took  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tamworth  had  now  just 
cause  to  lament  the  opposition  which  they 
had  manifested  to  the  passage  of  a  canal 
close  by  the  town.  It  was  at  first  con- 
templated to  have  carried  a  line  from 
Fradley,  near  Lichfield,  to  Coventry,  by 
way  of  Tamworth.  But  the  people  here 
dreaded  so  great  an  innovation  on  their 
antiquated  ideas,  and  it  was  finally  carried 
at  a  distance,  by  Fazeley.  The  production 
of  a  great  traffic  in  this  small  village,  al- 
most simultaneously  from  the  canal  and 
Mr.  Peel's  works,  caused  it  soon  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  small  town.  So  great  was 
its  increase  that  it  became  a  very  common 
belief  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  would  assume 
a  superiority  of  Tamworth  in  every  way. 
But  the  subsequent  decline,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  cotton  manufactures,  with- 
drew the  chief  cause  of  its  prosperity,  al- 
though the  traffic  from  the  canal  has  ever 
since  been  a  great  support.''  (p.  149.) 

In  another  place  Mr.  Palmer  informs 
us  that  the  cotton  factories  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Feel  were  maintained  at 
Tamworth  and  its  vicinity  for  thirty 
years,  and  sensibly  increased  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town.  Those  at  Fazeley 
alone  now  continue  in  operation. 

In  undertaking  the  description  of 
the  town,  Mr.  Palmer  gives  us  par- 
ticulars, from  court  rolls  and  other 
records,  of  all  its  features,  street  by 
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street.  We  may  remark  the  existence 
of  one  locality,  resembling  the  well- 
known  Carfax  at  Oxford,  and  bearing 
the  same  name,  here  spelt  Quarfoux 
and  Carrefour.  (p.  182.) 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the 
church,  a  singular  feature  of  which, 
the  double  staircase,  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  our  September  number. 
He  describes  minutely  its  architecture 
and  the  monuments,  with  copies  of  the 
epitaphs  and  registries.  With  respect 
to  the  inscription  at  p.  255,  which  he 
has  read 

M'E  JESU  XFE, 

"  a  contracted  form  for  Miserere,  Jem 
Christe,"  we  read  it 

i&'c  jrjY, 
t.  e.  ihesus  Jhesu  cristus — the  word 
Ihesu  having  been  probably  painted 
first,  perhaps  with  a  red  initial,  now 
rubbed  off,  and  then  Jesus  Christas 
added;  or  else  the  middle  word  is 
help. 

The  history  of  the  nunnery  is  brief, 
for  it  existed  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
a?ra.  The  church  was  afterwards  col- 
legiate, having  a  dean  and  six  pre- 
bendaries. 

Next  follows  the  history  of  the  castle, 
equally  well  elaborated;  and  after- 
wards the  grammar  school  and  other 
minor  matters. 

Throughout  the  whole,  the  pains- 
taking of  the  author  is  conspicuous, 
and  he  has  established  a  claim  to  the 
enduring  thanks  of  his  fellow-country- 
men for  the  wealth  he  has  drawn  up 
from  the  mines  of  antiquity. 

77<e  Flower  of  Yarrow,  a  Tragedy,  in 
Five  Acta. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  author 
has  formed  an  agreeable  or  judicious 
plot,  and  the  chief  part  of  his  chnrar- 
ters  are  such  as  arc  governed  by  evil 
passions,  and  employed  in  wicked  ac- 
tions. This,  we  think,  should  never 
be  the  case ;  what  is  good,  being  more 
pleasing  to  the  mind,  should  prepon- 
derate, and  evil  should  be  introduced 
only  as  a  contrast  or  shade  in  the 
general  picture.  Then,  again,  we  think 
the  characters  of  Swinton,  Clavering, 
and  Lady  Scott  too  strongly  and  in» 
exorably  wicked  for  any  feeling  we  have 
to  bestow  on  thcin  but  that  of  indigna- 
tion and  hatred.  Not  so  the  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  even  Richard  of  Shakspcre. 
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The  passions  that  mm>t  agitate  such 
breasts  should  be  great  passions,  which 
we  can  watch  with  anxiety,  and  with 
which  we  can  sympathise  with  awe  ; 
but  Swinton  and  Clavering  are  fierce, 
hard,  reckless,  unmitigated  villains. 
The  death,  too,  of  both  Lilias  and 
Marion,  the  only  characters  that  in- 
terest us  at  all,  is,  wc  think,  tor  the 
plot,  unadvisable.    How  came  Lilias 
with  her  dagger,  when  she  did  not 
anticipate  danger  in  escaping  with  her 
supjxtsed  lover  ?   And  Marion's  death 
appears  rather  unnecessary,  as  well  as 
not  very  cleverly  brought"  about.  In 
fact,  wc  take  the  author  to  be  a  young 
man,  who  has  not  had  much  experience 
in  the  difficult  field  of  dramatic  com- 
jwsition,  and  who  has  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  managing  his  dramatis  per- 
soiue  with  ease,  and  conducting  them 
with  a  powerful  and  commanding  hand 
through  the  intricacies  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  embarassments  attending 
the  progress  of  a  plot.    There  is,  how- 
ever, a  poetical  spirit  in  the  conception 
of  the  thoughts  and  in  the  language, 
though  in  both  capable  of  great  im- 
provement.   We  must  give  one  quota- 
tion from  the  descriptive  parts,  -which 
we  think  the  best. 

Marion. 

Fic  on  thee,  Lilias,  lingering  'raid  the  gloom 
Of  dingly  glen,  and  tangled  forest  path. 
Where  Autumn  showers  the  yellow  leaves  as 
thick 

As  if  the  ruddock's  pious  bill  had  strewn 
The  wood-wild  grave  of  murdered  innocence ; 
Or  hermit  here  had  spread  his  nettling  couch', 
And  this  while  mirth  with  pleasu  re  onward 
woo. 

I  tell  thee  Yarrow's  yeomen  hold  to-night, 
And  Kttrick'H  woodlandcrs,  a  feast  so  blithe, 
The  noblest  knight  that  ever  sat  in  hall, 
Aye!  and  to  l>oot,  the  loftiest  lady  too. 
Might  stoop  them  from  their  pride  of  place 
awhile 

To  sport  in  upland  grange  or  sylvan  lodge 
With  them  in  field  or  forest,  and  to  mark 
How  foams  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale,  and 

mantles 
The  yellow  cup  of  mead. 
Know  ye  not  His  the  mirthsomc  harvest-home 
The  fairy  time  in  labour's  calendar ; 
When  weariness  to  wassail  yields,  and  labour, 
Like  a  loosed  ox,  disports  him  ? 
Look!  in  the  last  slow  wain,  the  ripe  red 

sheaves,  rseck< 
With  many  a  flower  bedecked,  the  garners 
High  sits  in  mimic  pomp  the  harvest  queen, 
Corn-crowned;  but  with  the  spiky  ears  cHmu  ed 
Is  many  a  poppy  red  and  corn-flower  blue. 
Hark !  o'er  St.  Meric'a  lake  theirmusic  swells, 


And  now  the  chapel  lone  and  lonelier  cell 
(Where  dwells  the  chaplain  priest)  have  caught 
the  sound. 

Oh  !  at  that  sound  my  heart  leaps  jocundly 
As  e'er  did  lady's  of  the  chatrau,  when 
From  her  high  towers  and  battlements  she 
hears 

The  vintage  drum,  to  maids  as  spirit-stirring 
As  war's  to  man's.  To  Scottish  hearts  this  is 
A  tone  worth  twenty  Gascoignc's  grape-gather- 
ings, 

Lute,  roundelay,  and  all.  Will  you  not  on 
To  sec  our  border  revels  ? 

Lilias. 

Bear  with  me,  tho'  I  own  my  pleasing,  which 
Others  but  shrink  from,  as  loath'd  melancholy. 
To  me  the  yellow  wood,  the  russet  copse,— 
To  me  the  sighing  of  the  autumnal  breeze, 
With  my  own  thoughts  and  silence, 
Are  dear  as  e'er  was  greenwood  bower  in  May 
To  those  that  bear  its  plundered  boughs  and 
tlowers 

In  triumph  home,  to  ornament  their  doors 
And  prank  their  hearths  out,  and  the  while 
outshout 

The  unseen  cuckoo,  and  the  nightingale 
Drown  in  their  pealing  laughter— or  it  may  be 
The  cushat's  note  in  their  love  whispers.  This 
Is  mine  own  season— sweetest  of  the  four— 
Albeit  the  solemncss  and  sad  thoughts  seem 
to  it 

As  rue  and  rosemary  to  aged  men, 
'Stead  of  youth's  gayest  flowers. 


The  History  aiul  Description  of  the 
Great  Western  Raihcay,  including  its 
Geology,  and  the  Atdiquxtics  of  the 
district  through  which  it  passes,  ac- 
companicd  by  a  Plan  and  Section  of 
the  llailway,  a  Geologiad  Map,  and 
numerous  Views  of  its  principal  Via- 
ducts, Bridges,  Tunnels,  Stations,  A  c. 
from  Draxcingfi  taken  expressly  for 
this  work,  awl  executed  in  Lithogra- 
phy.   By  John  (J.  Bourne.  Folio. 
THE  history  and  illustration  of  the 
g^reat  railways  of  the  present  day  is  a 
fertile  theme,  and  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  interest-,   not  merely 
amongst  the  individuals  immediately 
connected  with  them,  but  with  the 
public  generally,  and  men  of  science 
and  philosophers  particularly.  What 
were  only  a  few  years  back  matters  of 
speculation  and  mystery  are  now  fami- 
liarly recognized  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  reading  public.    In   the  Great 
Western  Line  many  railway  novelties 
and  improvements  have  been  effected, 
at  once  astonishing  and  confuting  those 
who  predicted  their  utter  failure.  It 
cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting  to 
trace  the  origin,  die  progress,  and 
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effects  of  this  stupendous  undertaking, 
now  that  it  has  been  for  some  years  in 
successful  operation.  This  volume  fur- 
nishes that  information,  with  much 
other  intcrcstingmatter  of  a  collateral 
nature.  Mr.  Bourne's  lithographic 
drawings  are  already  favourably 
known,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  has  displayed  the  same  spirit, 
taste,  and  accuracy  of  delineation  in 
this  work  as  in  his  former  subjects.* 
The  present  views  embrace  thirty-six 
different  points  upon  the  Great  Western, 
from  the  Paddington  Station  and  the 
Ilanwcll  Viaduct,  to  the  Slough  and 
Swindon  Stations;  and  particularly 
the  Great  Box  Tunnel,  also  the  in- 
teresting scenery  and  works  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath  and  Bristol.  There 
arc  also  fourteeu  architectural  draw- 
ings as  an  Appendix,  being  views  and 
details  of  the  most  remarkable  ancicut 
churches  upon  the  line  of  the  railway, 
their  fonts,  doorways,  sepulchral  eihgies, 
&c.   The  illustrative  department  is 


completed  by  a  map  and  section  of  the 
line,  and  a  geological  map  of  the 
singular  district  in  which  the  Great 
Western  Railway  terminates,  and 
across  which  are  carried,  in  opposite 
direction,  its  continuations  towards 
Exeter  on  the  one  hand,  and  Gloucester 
On  the  other.  The  letter-press,  be- 
sides a  description  of  the  route  of  the 
railway,  of  those  fine  architectural 
works,  its  viaducts  and  bridges,  which, 
though  daily  crossed  by  thousands,  are 
actually  seen  by  few,  and  of  the  to- 
pography and  geological  features  of 
the  line,  comprises  a  brief  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  company,  whilst 
in  an  introduction  the  non- professional 
reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  railway  construction,  and 
the  application  and  regulation  of  loco- 
motive steam  power.  Thus  it  will  bo 
seen  that  every  branch  of  the  subject 
has  received  attention,  and  the  result 
is  the  production  of  a  volume  highly 
creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 


Heidelberg,  a  Romance,  by  G.  P.  II. 
James,  E*q.  3  vols.—  Wc  have  groat 
pleasure  in  meeting  Mr.  James  again  in 
bis  old  and  well  accustomed  path, — that, 
namely,  of  the  romantic  tale, — a  style  of 
writing  in  which  he  is  so  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  like  to  travel  back  with  him  to  times 
of  old,  to  pass  in  the  mind's  eye  through 
the  stately  palaces,  the  castles  and  halls  of 
by-gone  days,  and  once  more  to  look 
upon  the  personages,  heroes  in  their  day, 
who  inhabited  them.  Agnes  Herbert,  the 
heroine  of  the  talc  before  us,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  delineations  of  the  female 
character  wc  have  ever  met  with ;  excel- 
lent as  the  author  is,  in  general,  in  his 
portraiture  of  the  gentler  sex,  he  has  been 
most  happy,  certainly,  in  the  present 
instance.  It  is  one  of  those  delightful 
descriptions  which  dwell  in  the  mind 
long  after  the  p*gc  which  contains  k  has 
been  closed.  And  yet  it  is  only  a  sketch, 
an  outline,  as  it  were,  made  up  of  little 
traits  and  incidental  notices,  intended  by 
the  author  to  be  filled  up  from  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader.  Among  other  per- 
sons who  play  their  part  in  this  stirring 


and  eventful  tale,  are,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  ill-fated  and  interesting 
daughter  of  James  I.  and  her  unfortunate 
husband. 


•  His  illustrations  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  line,  with  descriptive  essays 
by  Mr.  Britton,  have  been  favourably 
noticed  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Maga- 


Partonage,  bg  the  Author  or 
"  Amy  Herbert,"  *•  Gertrude."  12mo.— 
This  is  a  charming  little  work,  well  cal- 
culated to  amuse  and  interest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  instruct  and  inform,  not 
only  the  young  for  whom  it  is  principally 
designed,  but  those  of  more  advanced  years 
as  well.  The  author  is  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits,  dispositions, 
and  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  peculiar 
to  children  ;  she  enters  into  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows,  their  amusements  and  plea- 
sures, in  the  most  easy  and  natural  manner, 
so  as  to  throw  an  air  of  truth  over  her 
pages,  and  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
youthful  reader.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  observing,  that  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline enforced  in  this  work  is  somewhat 
too  strict  and  rigorous,  and,  in  the  case 
of  many  children,  might  tend  to  repress 
and  subdue  the  youthful  disposition,  and 
to  check  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  so  de- 
lightful in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  so 
useful  in  enabling  it  to  overcome  the  many 
difficulties  and  trials  with  which  it  has  to 
contend. 

Father  Davy,  a  Tale,  by  the  Author 
of  "  Mount  Sorel,"  "  Two  Old  Afen'a 
Tales."  2  rofr.-The  subject  of  this  tale 
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is  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  in  its 
pages  that  most  wicked  and  detestable 
conspiracy  is  traced  through  all  its  various 
windings,  through  the  machinery  of  a  tale 
possessing  much  power  and  beauty  of  de- 
scription. The  interest,  moreover,  is  kept 
up  to  the  end  of  the  work  with  much  skill 
and  ingenuity,  a  task  of  no  Blight  diffi- 
culty where  the  result,  as  in  this  case,  is 
a  matter  of  history.  There  is  an  air  of 
sadness,  a  dark  shadow  of  gloom,  as  it  were, 
thrown  over  the  work  from  its  very  com- 
mencement, which  prepares  the  reader  for 
some  unhappy  and  tragical  termination. 
The  author  has  employed  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  history  of  the  times  with 
great  ability  in  setting  forth  his  tale  of 
misery  and  guilt.  The  character  of  Gar- 
net the  Jesuit,  the  chief  actor  in  that 
atrocious  treason,  is  a  masterly  delineation. 
The  manner  in  which  this  adept  in  wicked 
artifice  and  craft  weaves  his  web  of  villany, 
and  incloses  in  its  entanglements  the 
wretched  victims  whom  it  was  his  policy 
to  employ  as  tools,  is  drawn  by  no  common 
hand,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  picture  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesuitism  and  its  machina- 
tions, as  exhibited  in  this  execrable  con- 
spiracy. There  are  certain  events  and 
circumstances  in  history  which  are  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  warnings  to  those  who 
come  after.  Surely  this  is  one  of  them. 
We  believe  it  is  the  fashion  in  certain 
quarters  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  Rome 
is  changed.  Do  the  times  in  which  we 
live  exhibit  such  a  result  ?    We  fear  not. 


The  Student's  Manual.  By  John 
Todd.  Eighth  Thousand.  Post  Bvo.  pp. 
194. — This  is  the  cheaper  edition  of  a 
work,  which  is  also  published  in  12mo. 
with  a  larger  type,  as  a  more  library-be- 
fitting form,  though  the  one  before  us  is 
obviously  most  adapted  to  general  circu- 
lation. It  was  written  in  America,  as  the 
reader  will  soon  see  by  local  allusions, 
which  however  will  not  impair  its  useful- 
ness elsewhere  by  their  number  or  obscu- 
rity. The  author  observes,  that "  Hardly 
any  class  of  men  are  so  difficult  to  be 
reached  as  students ;"  nevertheless  he  has 
tried  to  make  his  book  such  as  a  parent 
will  wish  to  leave  with  his  son  at  parting, 
to  aid  him  in  forming  his  character. 
"  The  youth  who  goes  from  home  .  .  .  has 
no  friend  who  has  been  over  the  ground, 
and  knows  it  all,  to  whom  he  can  go  for 
advice,  for  encouragement,  and  aid ;  for 
such  I  have  endeavoured  to  write  this 
book.M  (Preface,  p.  iii.)  After  having 
read  it  through  at  intervals,  we  can  testify, 
that  it  deserves  the  student's  attentive 
perusal ;  indeed  we  recollect  no  other 
exactly  supplying  the  place.  The  several 
heads  of  chapters  are,  Object  of  Study, 
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Habits,  Study,  Reading,  Time,  Conver- 
sation,  Politeness  and  Subordination ; 
Exercise,  Diet,  Economy  ;  Discipline  of 
the  Heart,  The  Object  of  life.  Under 
the  third  head  physical  directions  for 
study  are  given,  and  under  the  fourth 
some  cautions  as  to  the  choice  of  books  : 
the  ninth  will  shew  the  excellency  of  the 
principles  inculcated,  by  its  contents : — 
"No  safety  in  opinions  if  religious  views 
are  loose.     Religion  exalts  the  mind. 
Cultivate  the  conscience.  Avoid  tempta- 
tion.   Daily  reading  the  Word  of  God. 
Daily  prayer." — Our  opinion  is,  that  not 
merely  schoolboys  and  college  studenU 
will  be  benefited  by  this  book,  but  that  it 
contains  much  for  grown  persons  of  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  as  such  we  mean  to 
read  it  a  second  time.   There  is  however 
one  sentence  which  we  must  consign  to 
such  as  are  skilful  in  errata,  for  as  it 
stands  it  is  absurd :— Above  you  are 
the  pious  dead,  watching  around  your 
steps,  and  readyto  minister  to  your  wants." 
(P.  194.)    Inferentially  judging,  this  b 
inconsistent  with  the  opinions  expressed, 
in  general  language,  at  page  1T6. 

Scriptural  Evidences  of  Creation,  or 
the  Mosaical  History  of  the  Creation 
illustrated  by  Geological  Discoveries. 
Post  Bvo.  pp.  .vri.  295.— This  volume  is 
one  of  the  criticisms  called  forth  by  a 
recent  work,  entitled  "  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation."  The  con- 
cluding sentence  will  serve  to  show  the 
temper  of  the  book,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mendable one,  inasmuch  as  it  pleads 
its  own  cause,  without  underrating  the 
judgment  or  casting  aspersions  on  the 
motives  of  the  other  party.  "  These  and 
other  questions  of  like  import  present 
themselves  in  such  formidable  array,  that 
though  great  deference  may  be  claimed, 
and  will  at  all  times  be  justly  claimed, 
for  the  opinions  of  wise,  learned,  and 
scientific  men  who  support  the  present 
geological  theory,  some  excuse  we  trust 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  those  who  ask 
further  time  to  consider."  (p.  295.)  The 
author  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
gressive development,  contained  in  the 
work  above-mentioned ;  to  that  of  La- 
marck, which  is  adopted  in  it  in  a  modified 
shape  ;  and  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Buck  land 
in  his  Bridgcwater  Treatise  on  Geology.# 
The  author  earnestly  contends  for  literal 
interpretation,  arguing,  that  any  other  is 
involved  in  difficulties,  and  that  the 
language  of  creation  cannot  be  interpreted, 
as  Dr.  Buck  land  has  done,  of  renovation. 
Incidentally  we  may  remark,  that  he  pre- 

*  He  considers  Whiston  the  founder  of 
Dr.  Bucklaad's  theory.— p.  72. 
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fers  the  LXX  chronology,  bat  seems  too 
readily  to  adupt  the  story  of  its  interprets- 
tion.  The  substance  of  the  work  is,  that 
in  the  deluge,  not  the  earth  was  destroyed, 
but  man,  and  that  land  and  sea  have  con- 
sequently changed  places.  The  illustra- 
tions adduced  from  various  sciences,  as 
well  as  from  local  formations  and  changes, 
are  ingenious,  and  mark  out  the  author 
as  no  contemptible  adversary  to  his  op- 
ponents. At  p.  88,  the  argument  from 
the  division  of  Scripture  into  verses,  ap- 
pears overstrained,  as  they  are  of  later 
origin.  Sancto  Caro  should  be  Sancta 
Clara.  At  p.  131  we  have  the  misprint 
of  Drause  for  Durance.  The  author  ob- 
serves at  p.  163,  that  "  It  is  a  common, 
and  perhaps  well  founded,  observation 
among  natural  philosophers,  that  there  is 
much  less  difficulty  in  attacking  an  cstab- 
lished  theory  than  in  creating  a  new  one 
worthy  of  attention.*  This  is  very  true, 
and  deserves  especial  attention. 


Family  Expositions  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Jude.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Bickersteth.  Ftp.  8po.  pp.  253. — 
These  expositions  do  not  pretend  to  a 
critical  character  :  they  are  abridged  notes, 
by  the  author's  children,  of  explanatory 
and  practical  remarks  made  in  the  course 
of  family  morning  worship.  These  notes 
were  lent  among  friends,  and,  after  many 
requests,  the  author  has  agreed  to  their 
publication,  with  some  slight  revision. 
The  expositions  are  evidently  the  result 
of  a  close  attention  to  and  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  epistles  of  St.  John 
are  of  deep  interest,  but  they  embrace  too 
many  topics  in  rapid  succession  to  be 
handled  by  inexperienced  writers.  Their 
language,  too,  is  peculiar,  and  arrives  at 
the  same  end  as  the  other  apostolical 
writings  by  different  routes.  Thus  at 
p.  27  (1  Ep.  ii.  4)  "There  is  a  great 
deal  of  false  profession  in  the  world ;  St. 
James  met  with  it  in  those  who  said 
they  had  <  faith,  but  had  not  works.'  St. 
John  here  finds  it  in  those  who  profess 
to  have  divine  knowledge,  but  have  not 
obedience.  Here  is  the  test  of  all  pro- 
fessions, 4  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.' "  At  p.  48  (ibid.  17),  this  illustra- 
tion is  aptly  taken  from  the  second  com- 
mandment, "  We  cannot  enjoy  both  the 
world  and  God  :  God  is  a  jealous  God  ;  he 
will  not,  he  ought  not  to  endure  a  rival ; 
he  has  a  just  claim  to  the  supreme  place 
in  all  our  affections."  At  p.  91  (iii.  9), 
the  difficult  phrase,  He  cannot  sin,  is  well 
explained;  "cannot,  that  is,  so  as  to 
delight  in  and  choose  sin,  for  it  has  be- 
come his  aversion  ;  he  has  learnt  to  detest 
it."  At  p.  93  (ibid.  11),  there  is  a  good 
practical  remark,  "We  must  fight  against 
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error  in  the  spirit  of  love  ...  if  we  fight 
against  error  in  a  mere  party  spirit,  to 
defend  principles  because  we  have  pro- 
fessed them,  and  therefore  cannot  bear  to 
be  opposed  ;  if  love  be  not  our  animating 
principle,  our  earnest  zeal  against  error 
may  be  nothing  but  party  zealotry  and 
bigotry,  full  of  evil." 

A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Word*, 
with  their  Etymology,  and  affinity  to 
other  Languages  ;  and  occasional  notices 
of  Jjocal  Customs  and  Popular  Super, 
stitions.  By  John  Trotter  Brockett, 
F.S.A.  Third  edition,  corrected  and  »- 
larged  by  W.  E.  Brockett.— We  wish  good 
luck  to  the  little  band  of  English-minded 
scholars,  who  are  gathering,  not  only  like 
King  Alfred's  faithful  Saxons,  '  tram 
Somorssstescire  *  and  WylsaHum,t  and 
Hamtunscire,"J  but  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  favour  of  the  Saxon  of  their  mo- 
ther tongue.  Their  works,  by  recom- 
mending the  excellent  quality  of  true 
English,  may  bring  others  into  a  disposi- 
tion to  purify  and  strengthen  our  lan- 
guage, and  will  form  materials  for  some 
Teutonic  Johnson  of  future  time  to  compile 
a  dictionary  of  all  the  English  tongue.  A 
pure  language  is  much  stronger,  and  more  in- 
telligible among  its  speakers,  than  a  corrupt 
one,  as  it  is  more  easily  learnt  by  others, 
and  more  beautiful  as  a  creation  of  mind. 
No  poor  Englishman,  "  with  little  Latin, 
and  less  Greek,"  would  find  his  Bible  more 
intelligible  in  the  Latin-English  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  more  holy  in  the  French- 
English  of  the  polite  ;  as  no  student  would 
fail  to  be  somewhat  delayed  by  the  Arabic 
portions  of  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  as 
he  would  not  get  through  the  Persian 
accidence  in  Sir  William  Jones's  gram- 
mar before  he  would  find  himself  perplexed 
by  a  chapter  on  Arabic. 

Among  those  who  have  dipped  success- 
fully in  the  well  of"  Enghsh  undcfiled  "  of 
the  provincial  dialects  was  the  late  Mr. 
Brockett,  whose  collection  comes  before  us 
much  enlarged  in  the  third  edition,  which 
we  recommend  to  all  Teutonic  philologists 
as  deserving  a  place  on  their  shelves. 

The  veined  sweetmeat,  called  Gibraltar 
Rock,  we  think,  is  so  named  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  piece  of  the  rock,  rather  than,  as 
Mr.  Brockett  seems  to  believe,  from  the 
event  of  the  taking  of  Gibraltar.  We  have 
a  seal  of  Gibraltar  Rock  veined  exactly 
like  the  sweetmeat.  We  suggest  that 
Ling,  which  Mr.  Brockett  gives  as  a  heath, 
erica  vulgaris,  should  be  calluna  vulgaris, 
a  plant  differing  somewhat  from  the  ericw. 


*  Jennings,  f  Akcnnan.   J  Vernon. 
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/i  t  ourse  oj  lectures  on  Lframaiw  sin 
and  Literature.  By  A.  W.  Schlegel. 
Poet  8ra.  529.— These  lectures,  which 
were  first  translated  about  thirty  years 
si  nee,  have  been  made  further  known,  by 
the  extracts  in  Dr.  Nathan  Drake's  "  Me- 
morials of  Shakespear,"  1H28,  and  in 
Sismondi's  "  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe"  (chap,  xxxiii.  art.  Calderon). 
They  form  a  serviceable  compendium  of 
literary  history,  on  account  of  their  copi- 
ousness, as  they  exhibit  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns, 
and  of  the  several  nations  in  each  division. 
This  alone,. however,  would  not  be  much 
more  than  a  critical  catalogue ;  their  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  execution.  We  think  that 
at  p.  49  Schlegei  has  depreciated  La  Harpe 
too  much,  for  we  often  get  better  notions 
of  the  subject  in  hand  from  the  French 
Professor.  At  p.  550,  Garcilasso,  "  one 
of  the  founders  of  Spanish  literature  under 
Charles  V."  is  erroneously  said  to  be  44  a 
descendant  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,"  which 
applies  to  a* later  member  of  the  family  ; 
but  it  is  correct  that  he  "  fell  before  the 
walls  of  Tunis."  Schlegel  is  inclined  to 
adopt  as  Shakspere's  the  pl.iys  of  Locrine, 
&c.  and  to  consider  them  as  worthy  of 
his  genius ;  hut  we  believe  these  are  few, 
if  any. 

Valpy'*  Virgil  improved,  with  margi- 
nal references  and  concise  note*.  Edited 
from  the  tert  of  Wagner y  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Pycroft,  12wo.  pp.  387,-239.— Professor 
Anthon  assures  us  that  his  Virgil  contains 
all  that  is  Vfduable  in  the  notes  of  Valpy ; 
"the  present  edition  of  Valpy  (says  the  edi- 
tor) professes  to  contain  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  notes  of  Anthon."  Such  notes  as 
are  omitted  are  either  unimportant,  or  are 
replaced  by  references  to  works  of  easy 
access.  The  distinction  of  this  edition, 
however,  is  the  marginal  references,  the 
utility  of  which  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  best  editions  of  the  Bible. 
But  they  are  not  made  to  Virgil  only, 
(though  the  principle  that  every  writer  is 
his  own  best  interpreter  is  their  basis,) 
but  to  other  writers,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  Virgil's  mind, 
as  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  &c.  or 
who  furnish  parallels  of  fact  or  of  thought, 
as  Livy,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Sec.  Mr.  Py- 
croft appeals,  and  as  we  can  witness,  with 
justice,  to  "  the  high  importance  attached 
to  parallel  passages,  both  as  the  means 
and  test  of  scholarship,  at  our  public 
schools  and  universities."  Such  a  col- 
lection is  not  merely  useful  to  the  learner, 
but  even  to  the  teacher,  who  wishes  to 
shew  where  the  same  subject  is  treated,  or 
the  same  idea  found.  Something  of  the 
kind  was  attempted  some  years  ago  (1820) 


at  Oxford,  in  a  Virgil  edited,  we  have 
heard,  by  Dr.  Pett,  formerly  Principal  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall ;  but  the  references  were 
embedded  in  the  notes,  whereas  here  they 
are  given  in  the  margin,  and  are  more 
likely  to  meet  the  eye.  The  precedent, 
however,  of  such  an  edition,  intended  for 
general  use  in  an  university,  is  fortunate, 
and  scarcely  interferes  with  the  originality 
of  the  plan.  This  volume  contains  sir 
thouiand  such  passages, 44  grammatical  and 
critical,  practical  and  curious,"  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  works  of  Virgil.  It  is  pub- 
lished on  a  liberal  plan,  as  it  may  be  had 
with  or  without  the  notes.  Air.  Pycroft, 
we  liave  seen  it  stated,  means  to  follow  it 
up  with  similar  editions  of  other  classics, 
if  it  meets  with  encouragement  ;  we  hope 
it  will,  for  it  will  thus  be  the  first  of  a 
valuable  series. 


The  History  of  Civilization.  By  P. 
Guixot.  Vol.  11.  poet  Svo.  pp.  on*.  512.— 
This  second  volume  (see  our  number  for 
August,  p.  K>7,  for  the  first)  embraces 
the  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
century,  a  time  which  most  readers  con- 
sider as  possessing  little  interest,  but 
which  M.  Guizot  has  vivified  with  bis 
profound  researches  and  brilliant  style. 
It  is  no  trifling  recommendation  of  bis 
lectures,  that  they  present  all  readers  with 
the  substance  of  works  which  few  will 
peruse  in  their  original  form,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  indispensable  depositaries 
of  contemporary  history.  The  time  may 
come,  when  M.  Guizot  will  be  to  historians 
what  Lightfoot  is  to  divines, — an  author 
for  reference  on  subjects  which  cannot  be 
passed  over,  and  yet  can  hardly  be  ven- 
tured upon  without  such  a  helper.  Among 
the  historical  tnbl.-s  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  literary  history  of  Gaul, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  -,  and 
another,  comprising  the  Gallic  Councils 
of  that  period,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  highly  serviceable  by  students,  not 
to  say  writers,  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  third  volume  will  carry  down  the 
subject  to  the  French  Revolution.  An 
engraving  after  the  picture  by  Amiel  at 
Versailles  is  prefixed.  If  we  give  no  ex- 
tracts, it  is  because  other  opportunities 
will  probably  occur  of  referring  to  the 
work,  and  thus  distinctly  recognising  its 
historical  authority. 


Walton'*  Tutor' e  Assistant;  or,  Con* 
phte  School  Arithmetic—  A  discreetly 
compiled  school  book,  of  which  it  appears 
the  public  have  already  taken  three  edi- 
tions. 


Euclid's  Element*  of  Geometry.  By 
Robert  Potts,  JI.A.  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
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bridge.— Vfe  think  the  excellent  form  in 
which  Mr.  Potto  has  given  the  synthesis 
of  the  propositions ,  that  of  separate  lines 
for  its  successive  steps,  will  greatly  help 
tbe  mind  to  the  comprehension  of  it ;  and 
we  believe  that  his  pertinent  notes,  and 
his  "  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Geo- 
metry "  from  the  time  of  its  determination 
of  areas  of  land  in  the  vallry  of  the  Nile, 
to  that  of  its  application  to  Newton's 
theory  of  gravitation  ;  with  his 44  selection 
of  geometrical  exercises  from  the  senate 
house,"  will  be  no  less  welcome  to  some 
men  teachers  of  boys  than  to  the  men 
learners  of  college  professors. 


In  contemplating  Mr.  Potto's  synopsis 
of  mathematical  history,  one  cannot  help 
observing  what  a  large  portion  of  the  field 
of  vision  is  occupied  by  the  Greek  mind, 
which,  when  we  reflect  on  its  creations  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  we  necessarily 
begin  to  love  as  the  great  teacher  of 
Europe.  Some  one  has  compared  for- 
giveness to  the  odour  of  a  bruised  flower ; 
and  Greece,  whether  stricken  at  home 
by  the  Roman,  or  in  Egypt  by  the 
Saracen,  blessed  her  conqueror  with 
the  precious  influence  of  her  works  of 
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t-ONDON  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

July  1.  The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  took  place  in  the  large  theatre  of 
this  institution,  where  the  chair  was  taken 
by  G.  Grote,  esq.  F.R.S.  Professor  De 
Morgan,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  read  the 
annual  report  of  the  Professors.  It  an- 
nounced the  actual  number  of  students 
as  206,  with  29  on  the  schoolmasters' 
list.  In  the  late  session  the  majority 
of  tbe  highest  honours  of  tbe  Loudon 
University  had  been  conferred  amongst 
the  students  of  the  college.  The  labo- 
ratory for  practical  chemistry  was  opened 
in  January  last,  and  now  contains  eighteen 
students.  Amongst  other  gratifying  cir- 
cumstances was  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of 
•2000*.  from  Mr.  C.  Hollo  way,  of  Here- 
ford, the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  send  to  tbe  junior  schools 
the  children  of  those  parents  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  their  education. 
The  several  Professors  next  announced 
the  candidates  who  were  successful  in 
obtaining  the  prizes,  and  who  received 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  chairman. 
One  of  the  pupils,  Mr.  Henry  Matthews, 
(only  son  of  the  lamented  author  dT  "  Tbe 
Diary  of  an  Invalid")  obtained  the  first 
prize  in  the  higher  classes  of  Mathematics, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  comparative  Grammar 
and  Philology,  Criminal  Law,  and  a  Legal 
Essay,  making  six  prizes  in  the  whole ; 
an  amount  of  honour  in  varied  pursuits 
rarely  attained  by  any  individual.  The 
silver  medal  in  Zoology  was  given  to  a 
young  Hindoo,  Soomar-Chuka-Chucher- 
ouny. 

MALTA  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

The  committee  of  this  institution  have 
announced  the  opening  of  the  school 
which  is  intended  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  their  future  college.  The  build- 
ings arc  situated  at  St.  Julian's  Buy, 

Gent,  Mao.  Vol..  XXVI. 


about  two  miles  from  Valet ta,  and  have 
been  made  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
50  pupils,  with  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  the  masters.  For  the  office  of 
Vice -Principal  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gobat, 
formerly  missionary  to  Abyssinia,  has 
been  selected ;  but  no  appointment  of  a 
Principal  has  yet  been  made.  The  Rev. 
John  Hickman,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Head  Mastership,  and  Mr.  Zeller  to 
the  Second  Mastership.  The  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  has  accepted  the  office  of  visitor, 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  that  of  patron, 
and  Lord  Ashley  tliat  of  chairman  of  the 
London  committee.  The  object  of  the 
new  college  is  thus  described  :— " It  is  to 
raise  np  from  amongst  themselves  mis- 
sionaries whose  feet  shall  be  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,  who  shall  publish 
the  Gospel  of  peace,  who  through  Divine 
mercy  shall  recall  the  members  of  the 
falleu  Asiatic  Churches  to  their  first  love, 
and  be  instrumental  in  leading  even  the 
darkened  sons  of  Africa  to  stretch  forth 
their  hands  unto  God." 


THE  RAY  SOCIETY. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  Ray  So- 
ciety was  held  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Southampton, — 
Prof.  Bell,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary,  Dr.  Lankester,  read  the  Re- 
port ;  which  stated  that,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, the  six  works  for  the  two  first  years' 
subscription  had  been  issued ;  and  that  the 
first  volume  for  tbe  third  year,  "  Meyer's 
Geography  of  Plants,"  was  now  ready  for 
distribution.  Tbe  two  other  volumes  for 
the  third  year,  "  Burmeister  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Trilobites,"  and  the  third 
part  of  Alder  and  Hancock's  great  work 
on  the  "  British  Nudibranchiate  Mollus- 
cs," were  preparing, — and  would  be  dis- 
tributed before  the  end  of  the  year.  ' 
3U 
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ral  other  works  were  announced  a*  in  pre- 
paration ;  amongst  them  Prof.  Agassiz's 
"  Bibliothcca  Zoologica  ct  Palaeontolo- 
gies," Ray's  unpublished  "  Letters," 
Linnams's  '*  Travels,"  aud  Azara's  "  Na- 
tural History  of  Paraguay."  The  in- 
crease iu  the  number  of  members  since  the 
last  anniversary  was  above  150.  The  So- 
ciety numbers  now  nearly  1,000.  Prof. 
Agassiz,in  moving  one  of  the  resolutions, 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  value  of  the 
works  already  published  by  the  Society. 


A  NEW  PLANET. 

A  new  planet  has  been  added  to  our 
Solar  system.  In  the  words  of  the  report 
made  by  M.  Salvandy  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  Louis-Philippe, 
"  A  French  youth,  M.  Leverrier,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  unaided 
power  of  profound  thinking,  using  the 
mathematics  as  its  i  nstruments,  has  grasped, 
in  the  regions  of  space  beyond  our  solar 
system,  a  planet  which,  but  for  him,  might 
have  remained  for  ever  undetected  by  ob- 
servation." It  was  first  actually  descried 
by  M.  Guile,  of  Berlin.  Its  present  dis- 
tance, expressed  in  common  measure,  is 
about  3,200,000^000  English  miles  from 
the  sun,  and  about  3,100,000,000  from  the 
earth.  Its  distance  from  Uranus — whose 
motions  it  disturbs— is  about  150,000,000 
of  miles.  Its  diameter  is  estimated  at 
50,000  miles.  That  of  Uranus  is  about 
35,000;  of  Jupiter,  86,000;  of  Saturn, 
7i>,000;  of  the  Earth,  8,000.  Its  cubic 
bulk  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  2.50  to  1. 
The  new  planet  is  the  largest  in  our  system 
except  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  since 
these  two  planets,  as  well  as  Uranus,  arc 
each  attended  by  a  train  of  satellites,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  new  planet 
will  have  a  similar  accompaniment. 


MANUSCRIPT  OF  I1ABAXKUK. 

Dr.  Pinner,  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  well  known  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
translation  of  the  Talmud,  has  discovered 
in  Odessa  a  parchment  manuscript  of  the 
prophet  Habakkuk,  of  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  remarkable  for  not  having  the  points 
and  accents  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
known  manuscript  of  that  period. 


UNPUBLISHED  WORK  OF  LINN^IiCS. 

An  unpublished  work  of  Linnasus  has 
been  discovered  in  Sweden,  after  having 
been  long  sought  in  vain.  It  is  entitled 
the  Nemesis  Divina.  Iu  this  labour  of 
the  last  years  of  bis  life  the  great  natu- 
ralist recorded,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
son,  a  number  of  observations  and  facts, 
deduced,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
private  life  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  divine  justice  punishes  and  rewards 
even  in  this  world.  The  manuscript  is 
composed  of  203  sheets.  In  a  short  pre- 
face, placed  at  the  head  of  the  work,  the 
author  recommends  in  the  most  formal 
manner  that  it  should  never  be  published. 
It  was  this  recommendation  which,  no 
doubt,  caused  the  manuscript  to  be  laid 
aside  aud  forgotten.  The  university  of 
Upsala  purchased  it  a  short  time  since  at 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  a  phyBieian,  whose 
father  was  employed  to  arrange  the  papers 
of  Linmcus.  At  present,  when  the  persons 
referred  to  in  the  work  have  ceased  to 
exist,  there  remains  no  objection  to  print 
extracts  from  it,  which  M.  Fries,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  has  been  appoiutcd  by  the  Aca- 
demy to  prepare  for  publication. 
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NATIONAL  GALLP.RY. 

From  a  parliamentary  paper  lately  is- 
sued it  appears  that  156,105  persons 
visited  this  institution  in  1813;  681,815 
in  1844;  and  696,245  in  1845.  Mr. 
Baring  Wall  moved  for  a  return,  which 
was  recently  printed,  **  of  all  pictures  pur- 
chased for  the  National  Gallery,  distin- 
guishing each,  and  the  year  when  pur- 
chased; stating  by  whom  painted,  the 
sums  given,  and  out  of  what  collection." 
It  seems  that  111,801/.  16*.  has  been  laid 
out  in  pictures  from  1824  to  1845,  of 
which  sums  57,000/.  was  paid  by  Parlia- 
ment for  one  lot,  consisting  of  38  pictures, 
out  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Angerstcin. 


For  the  following  27  pictures  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  (47,804/.  16*. )  was  paid  :  The 
Holy  Family,  by  Correggio,  3,800/. ;  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  by  Titian  ;  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  St.  Peter,  by  Annibal  Caracci, 
and  a  Bacchanalian  Dance,  by  N.  Poussin, 
9,000/. ;  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  in  the 
presence  of  Venus,  by  Correggio,  and  the 
Eccc  Homo,  by  the  same  master,  1 1 ,550/. ; 
Mercury  nnd  the  Woodman,  by  Sal va tor 
Rosa,  1 ,680/. ;  The  Holy  Family  by  Mu- 
rillo,  and  the  Brazen  Serpent,  by  Rubens, 
7,3501. ;  St.  Catharine,  by  Raffaelle,  St 
Francis  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  by  Maz- 
zolino  de  Ferrara,  and  The  Holy  Family, 
by  Garoflalo,  7,350?. ;  St.  John,  by  Mu- 
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rillo,  2,100/.;  The  Magdalen,  by  Guido, 
430/.  10*. ;  The  Virgin,  Infant  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  and  The  Dead  Christ,  tec. 
both  by  Francia,  3,500/. ;  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Pietro  Perugioo,  800/. ;  a  sub- 
ject not  ascertained,  by  Van  Eyck,  630/. ; 
An  Apotheosis,  by  Rubens,  200/. ;  The 
Doge  Loredano,  by  Giovanni  Bellini, 
630/. ;  A  Jewish  Rabbi,  by  Rembrandt, 
473/.  lit.;  The  Young  Christ  and  St. 
John,  by  Guido,  409/.  10#.;  Gerard  Douw's 
own  Portrait,  131/.  5#. ;  Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  by  Guido,  1,680/.;  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  by  Rubens,  4,200/. ;  a  Por- 
trait (not  ascertained  by  whom),  630/.  ; 
and  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  by  Guido, 
1 ,260/.  To  these  is  now  added  a  picture 
lately  bought  of  Mr.  Farrer,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Velasquez,  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  royal  collection  of  Spain, 
and  was  presented  some  years  ago  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.  to  Lord  Cowley,  from  whom 
it  was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Farrer. 
It  is  a  large  picture  of  its  class,  being 
about  !>  feet  long  and  5  feet  high.  The 
painter  has  represented  Philip  IV.  with 
several  Spanish  grandees,  and  amongst 
them  the  minister  Olivarez,  assembled  at 
the  Prado,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting 
the  wild  boar.  The  Queen  and  the  In- 
fantas are  in  covered  carriages  within  the 
inclosure  appropriated  to  the  pastime. 
The  less  privileged  spectators  are  without 
the  inclosure  in  the  foreground.  One 
group  is  said  to  represent  Velasquez,  the 
artist,  in  conversation  with  the  celebrated 
Quevedo,  and  a  person  of  rank.  The  back 
ground  is  formed  of  billy  scenery,  near  the 
liuen  Rctiro. 


TDK  FINE  ARTS  COMMISSION. 

In  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Fine  Arts,  it  is  announced 
that  the  first  fresco  painting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  Mr.  W.  Dyce,  A.R.A.,  the 
subject  being  that  of  the  cartoon  exhibited 
by  him,  viz.  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  was 
completed  in  the  month  of  July  last,  in 
the  centre  compartment  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  House,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
have  approved  the  same.  They  conse- 
quently beg  leave  to  confirm  their  formcrrc- 
commendation,  and  to  propose  that  the 
remaining  live  compartments  should  be 
decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  when  the 
several  designs  for  the  same  shall  have 
been  approved.  The  Commissioners  have 
also  issued  the  following  notice  respecting 
a  competition  in  oil  painting  :  —  Three 


premiums  of  500/.  each,  three  premiums 
of  300/.  each,  and  three  premiums  of 
200/.  each,  will  be  given  to  the  artists  who 
shall  furnish  oil  paintings  which  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  one  or  other  of  the  said 
premiums,  by  judges  to  be  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  relative  merit  of  the  works. 
The  paintings  are  to  be  sent,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  week  in  June,  1847,  for  exhi- 
bition, to  Westminster-hail.  The  subjects 
are  required  to  come  under  the  general 
classes  of  religion,  history,  or  poetry. 

The  dimensions  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  artists,  under  the  following  conditions : 
the  figures  are  not  to  be  less  titan  two  in 
number  ;  the  size  of  the  nearest  figure  or 
figures,  in  at  least|one  of  the  specimens  by 
each  artist,  is  to  be  not  less  than  that  of 
life ;  but  the  size  of  the  figures  is  alto- 
gether left  to  the  choice  of  painters  of 
marine  subjects,  battle  pieces,  and  land- 
scape. 


MONl'MRNT  OFTHB  EMPEROR  FRANCIS  I. 

The  monument  of  Francis  I.  has  been 
inaugurated  at  Vienna.  A  parallelogram 
forms  its  base,  and  bear*  on  the  frontis- 
piece these  words,  "  Amorem  meum 
populit  wei*,"  expressions  which  are  found 
in  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  engraved  the  inscrip- 
tion : — "Imp.  Francitco  I.  pio  justo' 
forti  pacifico  patri  patriot  Augtttto 
parenii  Ferdinand**  I.  Austria?  Imp. 
MDCCCXXXXVir  A  bronze  garland 
surrounds  this  parallelogram,  whose  four 
angles  support  four  bronze  statues,  re- 
presenting— Religion,  who  hears  a  star 
on  her  forehead  and  presses  a  crucifix  to 
her  bosom ;  Peace,  who  leans  on  a  sword 
surrounded  by  laurels  and  holds  in  the 
left  hand  a  palm  branch  ;  Justice,  with 
her  ordinary  attributes,  the  sword  and 
scales;  and  Strength,  who  holds  in  tho 
right  hand  a  club  resting  on  the  ground, 
and  in  the  left  a  shield  adorned  with  a 
lion.  From  the  midst  of  this  parallelogram 
rises  an  octagonal  pedestal,  whose  base  is 
surrounded  with  olive  and  oak  garlands  in 
bronze.  On  each  of  the  eight  angles  is 
raised  a  statue.  These  eight  statues  re- 
present science,  art,  trade,  mining,  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  agriculture,  and  the 
art  of  war.  In  the  centre  of  the  pedestal 
are  two  socles,  bearing  a  platform,  on 
which  is  placed  the  statue  of  the  Emperor, 
17  J  toises  high  and  weighing  223  quintals. 
He  holds  the  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  and 
stretches  his  right  towards  the  ground. 
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THK  CHURCHES  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  interior  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Nottingham  has  undergone  a 
general  repair.  The  church  consists  of  a 
spacious  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  a  western  tower  and  spire. 
The  stone  of  the  nave  arcades  (those  on 
the  south  being  of  the  first  period,  and 
those  on  the  north  late  in  the  second 
period)  and  the  corbels  of  the  roof  (late 
third-period  work)  have  been  cleaned  of 
many  years'  accumulation  of  paint  and 
whitewash  ;  the  walls  of  the  chancel  and 
nave  have  been  re-drawn,  and  the  Roman 
Ionic  work,  which  for  the  last  century  has 
obscured  the  chancel  and  disfigured  the 
nave,  has  been  removed,  so  as  to  display 
a  beautiful  stone  arch,  erected  about  a.d. 
1480.  During  the  taking  off  of  the  white- 
wash several  interesting  discoveries  were 
made.  Upon  the  south  capital  of  the 
chancel  arch  was  discovered  a  piece  of 
ancient  church  music,  of  about  the  year 
1480,  which  was  undoubtedly  scratched 
upon  the  stone  by  the  mason  who  worked 
it.  A  beautiful  flowered  diapering  was 
also  laid  bare  in  many  places.  The  (stair- 
case, with  its  entrance  to  the  rood-loft, 
was  also  opened,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  a  stone  coffin  with  its  lid  was  discovered. 
The  clerestory  and  nave  roof  were  evidently 
the  work  of  the  Strelteys,  of  Strelley, 
whose  arms  form  a  prominent  ornament 
of  the  work. 

On  removing  the  old  oak  stalls  from 
the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  church,  in  the 
same  town,  preparatory  to  the  repairing 
of  the  roof,  a  sculptured  tablet  of  marble 
was  discovered,  buried  with  its  face  down- 
ward, which  probably  has  been  lying  there 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  a  spirited  and  well-executed  bat  relief, 
consisting  of  eight  figures,  which  repre- 
sent the  Pope  seated  on  n  canopied  and 
elevated  throne,  inaugurating  a  bishop. 
Beside  the  Pope  are  two  cardinal);  wearing 
their  hats.  The  bishop  is  attended  by  his 
apparitor,  bearing  the  crozier,  and  three 
other  attendant  figures  complete  the  group. 
The  tablet  is  about  two  feet  in  height  and 
one  in  width,  and  has  been  curiously 
painted  and  illuminated,  the  trarcs  of  which 
are  still  visible.  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  vicar.  Several  pieces  of  cop- 
per and  silver  coins  were  likewise  disco- 
vered in  the  same  purt  of  the  chancel. 
They  consisted  principally  of  brass  and 
copper  jettons  or  counters.  Amongst  them 
were  a  silver  penny  of  King  Henry  VII. 
or  VII i.  ;  the  face  is  not  in  profile,  but 
full,  and  the  inscription  nearly  effaced  ;  a 


sixpence  of  Elizabeth;  a  tradesman's 
leaden  monograph,  or  token  ;  an  Anglo- 
Gallic  coin,  struck  off  in  France  when  the 
English  were  in  possession  of  it,  the  French 
arms  being  in  the  first  quarter  instead  of 
the  English  ;  a  Henry  II.  of  silver,  but 
the  bead  and  inscription  nearly  oblite- 
rated;  a  leaden  coin  of  1G18,  called  a 
"  trial  piece  ;"  and  a  Scotch  coin,  date 
effaced.  There  were  also  discovered  with 
the  above-mentioned  coins,  a  solitary  die 
and  a  leaden  bullet ;  the  latter  had  evi- 
dently struck  one  of  the  pillars,  a  portion 
of  which  still  adhered  to  it :  hence  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  fired  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  at  the  time  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson was  governor  of  Nottingham  Castle. 


DISCOVERY  IN  KILKENNY  CATHEDRAL. 

Ware  informs  us  that  Richard  de  Led- 
rede,  who  occupied  the  episcopal  throne 
of  Ossory  between  1318  and  1360,  "  new 
erected  and  glazed  all  the  windows  of  the 
cathedral,  amongst  which  the  east  wimlow 
was  beautified  with  such  excellent  work- 
manship that  the  like  was  not  in  Ireland." 
This  window  Lcdwich  tells  us  was  broken 
down  by  Cromwell's  soldiery,  after  Bishop 
Roth  had  refused  for  it  700/.  from  the 
nuncio  Rinuncini,  who  was  anxious  to 
carry  it  with  him  to  Rome.  In  the  course 
of  recent  excavations  carried  on  by  order 
of  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  some  lately  discovered  foun- 
dations on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  three  lancets  with 
which  the  east  end  of  that  wall  is  pierced, 
the  workmen  came  on  a  stratum  of  stained 
and  painted  glass,  intermixed  with  portions 
of  the  ancient  leaden  frames  which  formed 
the  windows.  The  glass  is  of  various 
kinds ;  including  numerous  specimens  of 
plain  white,  purple,  blue,  amber,  scarlet, 
amethyst,  aud  a  most  exquisite  ultra- 
marine, together  with  various  shades  of 
these  colours.  It  exhibits  traces  of  geo- 
metrical patterns  and  flowers ;  but  in  no 
instance  was  a  fragment  of  the  human  face 
or  figure  observed. 


ASPATRIA  CHURCH,  CUMBERLAND. 

The  workmen  employed  in  taking  down 
the  ancient  parish  church  of  Aspatria,  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  have  dis- 
covered amid  the  fragments  of  that  vene- 
rable edifice  a  number  of  indubitable  aud 
interesting  remains  of  a  previously  existing 
church,  consisting  of  crosses,  window- 
mullions,  capitals,  shafts,  &c.  all  of  which 
are  elaborately  carved.  These  antiquities 
and  their  workmanship  evince  a  style  of 
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architecture  thought  to  be  prior  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  belongiug  to  the 
style  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 


EXCAVATION*  AT  POMPB1I. 

The  locality  chosen  for  the  recent  ex- 
cavations made  m  honour  of  the  Pnucc  of 
FnrstcuU-rg,  was  that  adjoining  the  large 
house  which  had  been  opened  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  late  Scientific  Congress  in 
N  n  pies.  After  the  stratum  of  lapiili,  about 
two  feet  high,  had  been  removed,  a  number 
of  door- hinges,  locks,  nails,  screws,  and 
the  like  were  found,  all  covered  with  a 
thick  brown  crust  of  oxide  of  iron. 
Amongst  the  many  other  objects,  a  door- 
knocker, with  the  under- plate  appertaining 
to  it,  both  of  fine  workmanship,  the  mount- 
ings of  several  garden  implements,  the 
bronze  ornaments  of  chairs,  arm-chairs, 
iectistemia  hoops,  and  postaments  of 
flower-pots,  a  cylindrical  water-pail  of 
lead,  four  feet  high,  and  1}  foot  diameter, 
with  tasteful  garlands  and  ornaments  in 
embossed  work,  were  brought  to  light. 
The  terra-cottos  which  had  once  adorned 
the  roof  of  this  mansion  were  numerous  ; 
spouts,  which  sent  forth  the  water,  in  the 
shape  of  lions'  heads,  &c.  In  one  room 
were  found  14  slabs  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  and  they  were  placed  on  the  wall 
just  as  they  had  licen  sawed  asunder, 
1800  years  ago !  Tliey  were  eight  feet  by 
four,  and  consisted  of  Phrygian  and  By- 
thinian  marble,  African  breccia,  verde 
antico,  and  a  very  rare  sort  of  serpentine. 
The  excavation  was  ably  directed  by  Mr. 
Carlo  Bonucci ;  and,  to  complete  the  suc- 
cess of  this  operation,  some  beautiful  and 
very  interesting  wall-pictures  (frescoes) 
were  recovered. 


ATHENIAN  SCULPTURES. 

A  female  head,  in  the  same  grand  simple 
style  of  Athenian  sculpture  as  that  be- 
longing to  M.  Delaborde,  was  recently 
discovered  in  clearing  away  some  rubbish 
in  a  cellar  at  the  Bibliotheque  dn  Roi,  at 
Paris.  On  its  discovery,  M.  Lcnormant, 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Cabinet  des  An- 
tiquity at  the  Bibliotheque,  was  at  once 
struck  with  its  resemblance  in  style  to  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon  ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  by  a  reference  to  Carrey's  drawings, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  fix  upon  the  figure, 
in  one  of  the  pedimental  groups,  to  which 
this  bead  belonged.  His  opinion  on  this 
pnint  will  be  more  definitely  declared  in  a 
publication  on  the  subject,  which  will  ap- 
pear shortly.  In  the  meantime,  we  may 
entertain  no  doubt  that  this  head  is  the 
work  of  the  Athenian  school  of  sculpture, 
if  not  of  the  exact  period  to  which  it  has 
been  assigned.  The  hair  is  drawn  back 
from  the  forehead,  and  knotted  over  the 


crown  of  the  head — a  head-dress  charac- 
teristic both  of  Diana  and  Venus.  The 
back  of  the  head  has  never  been  finished, 
as  if  it  had  been  placed  against  the  back 
of  a  pediment.  The  nose  has  been  cut  off, 
evidently  by  the  hand  of  a  sculptor,  and 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  restoration. 
How  this  interesting  fragment  found  its 
way  into  the  oubliette  whence  it  has  been 
disinterred,  is  not  known.  It  may,  pos- 
sibly, have  been  brought  to  Paris  by  means 
of  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
Ambassador,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  whose  orders  the  drawings  of  Carrey 
were  executed.  A  cast  of  this  head  has 
been  placed  in  the  Elgin  room  at  the 
British  Museum,  together  with  another 
of  the  like  character,  and  which  is  also 
a  female  bead,  brought  by  M.  Ic  Comte 
Delaborde  from  Venice. 


ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

In  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  a 
gasometer,  about  to  be  erected  in  Quay- 
street,  Gloucester,  a  discovery  of  con- 
siderable local  interest  has  l>een  made.  At 
a  depth  of  about  eighteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  present 
bed  of  the  Severn,  from  which  it  is  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  dis- 
tant, the  workmen  came  upon  a  lar^r 
quantity  of  piles,  resting  upon  which  were 
massive  blocks  of  stone  well  squared  and 
jointed,  of  which  a  continuous  line  appears 
to  be  carried  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
river.  The  stones  are  from  Dean  Forest. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  they  formed 
part  of  the  quay  wall  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  as  they  are  found  at  about  the 
same  depth  as  the  other  Roman  remains 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered in  their  vicinity.  The  mud  in 
which  the  piles  are  imbedded  is  of  exactly 
the  same  character  as  that  which  the 
dredging  machines  are  now  throwing  up 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  has  evi- 
dently been  formed  under  similar  circum- 


THB  STATION  ARMINA. 

A  lost  Roman  station  is  supposed  to 
have  been  found  on  the  Erme  River,  near 
Modbury,  Devon.  At  Holdyport  Farm, 
the  property  of  Lord  Cranstoun,  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  Arminton,  and  on  a 
tongue  of  land  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Erme  at  Muttycombe,  extensive  foun- 
dations of  walls  of  powerful  rubble  ma- 
sonry have  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Pcarcc,  the  intelligent  tenant  of  the  estate. 
These  ruins  appear  to  extend  over  fifteen 
acre*  of  land,  one  portion  of  which  is  in 
orchard,  the  other  plantation,  and  to 
inclose  a  Bpace  which  is  covered  or  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Erme  on  three  sides. 
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The  bases  of  two  towers  and  the  lite  of  a 
gateway  are  traceable.  A  curiously  shaped 
trowel,  somewhat  resembling  a  massy 
spear- bead,  is  the  only  article  found.  It 
is  possible  that  this  fort  occupied  the  site 
of  the  lost  station  of  the  anonymous  geo- 
grapher Ravennas  of  the  7th  century, 
Anmna,  incorrectly  transcribed  from  bis 
MS.  Ardua  ;  the  Lombard       (M)  being 

mistaken  for  D,  and  IN  for  U\  or  it  may 
have  been  the  marine  post  or  fortress,  if 
the  station  was  really  at  Arnilnton  or  Er- 
mington,  higher  up  the  river,  which  dis- 
embogues into  Bigbury  Bay  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Ar  win  Au  British  would  be,  on  the 
border*  of  the  water.  The  Saxons 
made  it  Auld  or  rather  Raid,  the  old  post, 
as  they  did  Mutty combe,  the  combe  or 
vale  at  the  mu5,  mouth,  of  the  river.  The 
alien  priory  of  Modbury,  Modbyri,  (Lcl.) 
founded  by  the  Champcrnownes  about 
1 27  5,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
of  that  place—dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  W.  T.  P.  S. 


TUB  RUINS  OK  NINEVKH. 

Mr.  Layard,  au  English  gentleman,  has 
for  the  last  twelvemonth  been  pursuing 
the  track — first  laid  open  by  M.  Botta— 
at  Nimroud,  near  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris. 
His  excavations  have  not  only  settled  the 
precise  position  of  Nineveh,  but  have 
brought  to  light  many  of  its  buildings, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions.  Mr.  Layard 
has  discovered  an  entrance  formed  bv  two 
magnificent  winged,  human-handed  lions. 
This  led  him  into  a  hall  above  150  feet 
long  and  30  broad — entirely  built  of  slabs 
of  marble,  covered  with  sculptures.  The 
side- walls  are  ornamented  with  small  bas- 
reliefs,  of  the  highest  interest — battle 
sieges,  lion  hunts,  &c.  many  of  them  in  the 
finest  state  of  preservation,  and  all  exe- 
cuted with  extraordinary  spirit.  They  af- 
ford a  complete  history  of  the  military  art 
amongst  the  Assyrians,  and  prove  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  many  of  those 
machines  of  war  whose  invention  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Greeks  and  Romans — such 
as  the  battering  ram,  the  tower  moving  on 
wheels,  the  catapult,  &c.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
forms  of  various  arms,  swords,  daggers, 
bows,  spears,  &c.  In  this  great  hall  there 
are  several  entrances— each  formed  by 
winged  lions  or  winged  bulls.  These  lead 
into  other  chambers,  which,  again,  branch 
off  into  other  ramifications.  Every  cham- 
ber is  built  of  slabs  covered  with  sculp- 
tures or  inscriptions,  whence  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  objects 
discovered— the  far  greater  part  of  which, 


in  fact  nearly  all,  are  in  the  best  preserva- 
tion. Mr.  Layard's  excavations  have  been 
hitherto  confined  to  a  very  small  corner  of 
the  mound  under  which  these  antiquities 
have  for  ages  been  buried  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  may  come  out  when  they  can 
be  carried  forward  on  an  adequate  scale. 
He  has  already  uncovered  15  chambers  and 
obtained  2T)0  bas-reliefs.  Major  Rawlin- 
son  is  occupied  in  decyphering  the  inscrip- 
tions discovered ;  they  are  in  cuneiform  or 
arrow-headed  characters. 


NUMISMATICS. 

Aug.  14.  The  remaining  portion  of  tbe 
valuable  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  and  medals  of  tbe  Chevalier  Cam- 
pana,  sold  by  Messrs.  Sothcby  and  Co.  of 
Wellington-street,  realised  large  prices. 
Lot  GOG,  a  rare  bronze  medallion  of  An- 
nius  Verus  and  Commodus,  struck  at  Mi- 
letus, was  purchased  at  4/.  2».,  for  the 
British  Museum.  Lot  G12,  a  bronze  me- 
dallion of  Commodus,  was  also  secured 
for  the  same  establishment,  for  5/.  7s.  dd. ; 
the  legend  on  this  medallion  ends  with  the 
contraction  "Brit."  of  which  Lampri- 
dius  observes  appettatus  ett  Britamuieut 
ab  adulator ibut.  Lot  G38,  a  silver  dena- 
rius of  the  Empress  Marciana,  was  sold 
for  8/.  5s.  Lot  729,  four  brass  coins  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina,  in  the  finest 
state,  were  purchased  for  9/.  12#.  6<f.,  by 
an  eminent  collector  in  Kent.  Lot  760, 
an  unpublished  bronze  medallion  of  Gets, 
13/.  Lot  799,  a  fine  aureus  of  Commo- 
dus, 8/.  5s.  Lot  88G,  two  fine  medallions 
in  bronze  of  Gordian  III.,  one  of  which 
was  struck  at  Tarsus,  and  represents  a  ra- 
diated figure  of  the  sun  overpowering  and 
slaying  a  bull,  very  rare,  were  bought  for 
61.  Ot.  by  Mr.  Curt.  Though  the  brass 
coins  of  the  earlier  period  of  llo man  his- 
tory sold  remarkably  well,  those  of  the 
Imperial  and  Christian  times,  particularly 
the  large-sized  medallions  and  coins, which 
afford  subjects  of  such  deep  interest,  fetched 
fur  better  prices.  Lot  1105,  a  silver  coin 
of  Naxos,  was  bought  for  6/.  12s.  6d.,  and 
a  similar  price  was  obtained  for  one  of 
Selinus.  A  beautiful  rare  decadrahm  me- 
dallion of  Syracuse  (lot  1119),  produced 
18/.  5«.  Many  of  the  fine  Byzantine  gold 
and  silver  medals  were  bought  for  the 
British  Museum,  which  establishment  is 
also  acquiring  a  fine  collection  of  mediaeval 
coins  and  medals,  a  branch  of  numismatics 
in  which  most  public  cabinets  are  wanting. 
This  class  of  coins  is  highly  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  natural  continu- 
ation of  numismatic  history  down  to  mo- 
dern times.  This  sale  realised  in  all 
3,035/.  196.  6rf. 
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SPAIN. 

The  Cortes  assembled  at  Madrid  on  the 
14th  Sept.,  when  the  President  of  the 
Council,  M.  Isturitz,  read  a  message 
from  the  Queen,  announcing  the  proposed 
marriages  of  herself  to  Don  Francisco  dc 
Assis,  Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  of  the  Infanta 
Donna  Maria  Luisa  Fernanda,  sister  of 
the  Queen,  to  the  Duke  of  Montpcusier, 
son  of  the  King  of  the  French.  The 
latter  marriage  is  very  unpopular  in 
Spain,  and  an  address  or  petition  to  the 
Queen  against  it,  was  Bigned  by  15,000 
persons  of  the  Progressists  party.  A  pro- 
test against  the  marriage  was  forwarded 
by  Prince  Enrique  to  the  Presidents  of 
the  two  Chambers.  It  was  founded  on 
the  law  of  Philip  V.,  by  which  the  Princes 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  their  descen- 
dants, were  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Spain  ;  as  also  on  the  47th  article  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  British 
Minister  at  Madrid,  also  sent  a  note  of  a 
strong  and  energetic  character  to  Senor 
Isturitz  on  the  subject.  He  warns  Senor 
Isturitz  of  the  danger  that  will  probably 
follow  a  perseverance  in  that  scheme; 
maintains  the  right  of  England  to  inter- 
fere in  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta,  which, 
by  the  law  of  the  country,  is  of  as  much 
public  importance  as  that  of  the  Queen 
herself;  and  declares  that  England,  of 
all  other  nations,  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
as  her  armies  bled  and  her  treasures  were 
expended  in  sustaining  the  independence 
of  the  country.  M.  Isturitz  returned  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  but  its  contents 
have  not  transpired.  Mr.  Bulwer  left 
Madrid  on  the  moniing  of  the  6th  Oct. 
for  Aranjuez.  The  French  Princes,  the 
Dukes  de  Montpensier  and  D'Aumale, 
entered  the  Spanish  capital  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  from  the  gate  of 
Bilboa  to  the  Palace.  No  demonstration 
of  any  kind  was  made  on  their  passage. 
The  two  marriages  were  solemnised  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  there  was  a 
grand  mass  performed  on  the  following 
morning.  The  Gazette  contained  a  royal 
decree,  dated  the  10th,  appointing  the 
Infante  Don  Francisco  de  Assis  Captain  - 
General  of  the  army,  and  another  on  the 
12th  conferring  on  the  Prince  the  honorary 
title  of  *  King,"  with  the  style  of  «  Ma- 
jesty."  At  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 


Golden  Fleece  the  insignia  of  that  order 
were  bestowed  by  the  Queen  on  the  Duke 
dc  Montpensier.  The  Duke  d'Aumale 
was  already  a  member  of  that  order.  With 
a  view  to  perpetuate  in  the  family  of  Count 
Bresson,  the  French  ambassador,  the  re- 
collection of  the  marriage  of  her  very  be- 
loved sister  Donna  Luisa,  and  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  it,  the  Queen  has  granted  to 
his  son  (her  Majesty's  godson)  the  rank 
of  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class,  and 
the  title  of  Duke  de  Santa  Isabel. 

FRANCS. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  had  lately 
an  interview  with  M.  Guizot,  in  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  be 
protested  against  the  contemplated  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  with  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  on  the  ground,  among 
other  considerations,  that  it  would  affect 
the  interests  of  all  Europe,  and  disturb 
the  bnlance  of  power.  It  was  added,  that 
such  an  event  was  calculated  injuriously 
to  affect  the  relations  subsisting  between 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Count  dc  Montemolin  (Don  Car- 
los's  eldest  son)  has  escaped  from  his 
prison  at  Bourges,  and  the  celebrated 
Carlist  General  Cabrera  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  escape.  The  count 
has  arrived  in  England,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards. 

PORTUGAL. 

At  Lisbon  a  political  countcr-raovement 
of  the  most  complete  character  has  been 
quietly  effected  by  the  Court  and  the  army 
in  conjunction.  The  Duke  of  Palmella 
and  his  colleagues  were  summarily  dis- 
missed by  Her  Faithful  Majesty  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  Oct.  and  a  new  Ministry, 
by  previous  arrangement,  immediately 
formed  as  follows : — President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  War,  Marquis  Sal- 
danha ;  Minister  of  the  Kingdom  and,  ad 
interim,  of  Finance,  Viscount  d'Oliveira ; 
Justice.  J.  J.  Valente  Farinho;  Marine 
and  Colonies,  D.  Manocl  de  Portugal  e 
Castro  ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Viscount  da  Car- 
reira.  No  member  of  the  Cabral  admini- 
stratum  entereu  into  mis  comoination,  out 
the  policy  of  the  new  administration  would 
be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Cabrals. 
Most  of  the  Palmella  policy  had  been  re- 
voked by  r  stroke  of  the  pen. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

A  revolutionary  movement  broke  out 
in  tbe  city  of  Geneva  on  the  6th  Oct.  to 
understand  tbe  cause  of  which  it  may  bu 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  Diet,  du- 
ring the  last  session,  employed  four  ani- 
mated sittings  to  discuss  w  I » ether  it  was  per- 
mitted to  seven  cantons  to  form  a  private 
confederation  within  the  great  confedera- 
tion,— to  constitute  a  new  state  within  a 
state.  The  decision  was  rendered  null 
by  the  vote  of  the  deputy  for  Geneva,  who 
remained  neutral.  The  great  Council  of 
that  canton  having  been  called  on  to 
explain,  pronounced  a  decree  in  favour  of 
the  seven  ultramontane  cantons.  This 
bold  measure  was,  it  is  said,  suggested  by 
the  French  Government,  and  was  adopted 
in  order  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
Berne,  which  is  about  to  become  the 
directing  canton.  This  resolution  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Geneva  caused  an 
immense  excitement  amongst  the  popula- 
tion, who  flew  to  arms  on  tbe  6th,  and 
formed  barricades.  Tbe  insurgent*  were 
summoned  to  surrender  on  the  7th,  and, 
having  refused  to  comply,  four  pieces  of 
cannon  were  brought  against  them.  The 
insurgents  replied  by  a  brisk  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. The  combat  continued  until  night, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  resigned  ;  the  arsenal,  and  all 
the  public  establishments  were  then  occu- 
pied by  the  insurgents.  The  loss  of  life 
has  been  very  great,  and  immense  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  city.  The  affairs  of 
the  state  have  since  been  provisionally 
confided  to  the  administrative  council  of 
the  town. 

TUSCANY. 

By  the  earthquake  in  Tuscany,  on  the 
24th  Aug.,  upwards  of  8000  persons  are 
reduced  to  beggary ;  but  the  Grand  Duke 
has  announced  that  he  will  rebuild  all  the 
houses  that  were  destroyed  without  making 
any  addition  to  the  taxes.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  small  towns  of  Arciano,  Quer- 
dinallo,  Montescudigo,  Lorenzana,  Ca- 
serta,  Repubella,  Creopica,  Faiglia,  Lcina, 
and  Regolo,  are  exempted  from  taxation 
until  1848.  The  port  of  Leghorn  fur- 
nishes the  building  timber  free  of 
duty. 

TURKEY. 

Adrianople  was  ravaged  by  fire  in  the 
night  of  the  24th  Sept.  The  conflagra- 
tion broke  out  in  the  populous  quarter  of 
the  Israelites,  and  lasted  twelve  hours, 
reducing  to  ashes  about  600  houses,  a 
considerable  number  of  shops,  thirty 
taverns,  several  mills,  and  five  syna- 
gogues. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

On  the  10th  of  May  a  party  of 
British  troops  were  nearly  surprised 
by  Rangihacata  and  his  savages  ;  and, 
although  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  with 
the  loss,  it  is  believed,  of  13  killed  and 
wounded,  the  loss  of  the  British  was  fire 
killed  and  six  wounded.  Some  censure 
is  thrown  ujion  the  British  officer  in  com- 
mand, Major  Richmond,  for  neglecting 
the  warning  given  to  him,  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  surprise  his  troops  in  the 
night. 

CAl'B  OK  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  Kafirs  continue  to  be  rather  trou- 
blesome, and  among  other  victims  of  their 
stealthy  marauding  operations  has  been 
Mr.  Gordon  Nourse,  a  gentleman  of  high 
character,  whose  death  is  apparently  very 
much  regretted.  The  colonists,  under 
the  able  direction  and  by  the  untiring  ex- 
ertions of  Sir  Peregrine  Maithutd  and  Sir 
Andreas  Stockenstrotn,  have  assembled 
in  large  force,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
they  were  8,000  to  10,000  strong.  These 
"  fighting  men"  came  from  all  part*  of 
the  colony,  estimated  to  consist  of  120,000 
square  miles,  and  with  very  few  casualties, 
though  they  were  not  very  well  furnished 
with  provisions  and  clothing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  getting  baggage 
across  the  mountains. 

MEXICO. 

Santa  Anna  has  passed  the  blockade 
and  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Paredes  has 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  ;  and  tbe 
once  exiled  chief  now  appears  to  reign 
supreme  chief  over  the  unstable  citizens 
of  the  "  republic."  The  United  States 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  have  seized  upon 
California.  The  town  of  China,  situate 
about  60  miles  above  the  central  depot  of 
Camargo,  has  been  invested  by  a  small 
American  force. 

BORNEO. 

Some  active  proceedings  have  taken 
place  against  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  by  the 
British  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral 
Cochrane.  On  the  27th  June,  the  fleet 
left  Sarawak  and  sailed  up  the  Borneo 
river.  After  some  unsatisfactory  attempts 
to  arrange  matters  with  the  Sultan,  a 
demonstration  was  decided  on,  and  the 
Admiral,  on  board  the  Spiteful  steamer, 
accompanied  by  the  Phlegethon,  pro- 
ceeded as  high  as  the  town  of  Bruni.  As 
Boon  as  the  steamers  came  in  sight,  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from 
the  Sultan's  batteries.  The  fire  was 
promptly  returned  by  the  Phlegethon  \ 
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and,  running  alongside  the  battery,  men 
were  landed ;  the  Sultan,  however,  had 
tied.  The  battery  was  dismantled,  and 
the  brass  guns  were  sent  on  board  the 
steamers.  An  expedition  was  sent  inland, 
under  Captain  Munday,  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  sultan  ;  but  without  overtaking  him. 
This  expedition  was  absent  four  days. 
The  fleet  returned  to  Pulo  Labuan  on  the 
25th. 


CHINA. 

Accounts  to  the  25th  of  July  state  that 
preparations  were  making  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Chusan.  A  serious  riot  had  taken 
place  at  Canton,  which  seems  to  have 
originated  in  some  very  trivial  cause.  A 
bad  feeling  towards  the  English  still 
exists  in  that  town,  but  is  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Mr.  Matthew  C. 
Wyatt,  has  been  placed  upon  the  gateway 
erected  for  King  George  IV.  by  Mr.  Deci- 
niug  Burton,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  as  an 
entrance  of  approach  to  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace. This  has  been  effected  in  defiance 
of  remonstrances  from  Mr.  Cockerel  I  the 
professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, Mr.  Burton  himself,  and  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  the  public  organs  of 
taste ;  but  in  pursuance,  as  appears,  of  a 
promise  obtained  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment some  time  since  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Subscribers,  the  leading  members 
of  which,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, Sir  Frederick  Trench,  &c.  were  de- 
termined to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  statue  has  been  cast  at  Paddington. 
The  ordinary  entrance  to  Mr.  Wyatt'a 
studio  and  laboratories  abuts  upon  the 
road  nearly  opposite  the  viaduct  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
and  the  large  open  space  was  crowded 
during  the  day,  before  the  removal,  by 
spectators  watching  the  progress  of  a  vast 
number  of  workmen  occupied  inside.  The 
great  height  of  the  statue  (being  30  feet 
itself)  when  raised  on  the  platform,  on 
which  it  was  drawn,  as  well  as  the  scaf- 
folding necessary  for  moving  it,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  demolish  a  large  portion  of 
the  roof  of  the  building  in  which  it  was 
contained.  This  process  exposed  to  view 
nearly  half  of  the  gigantic  work.  A  timber 
platform  of  greatest reugth,  and  supported 
on  four  immense  metal  wheels,  was  erected 
for  its  journey.  The  client  and  quarters  of 
the  horse  rested  on  the  body  of  the  plat- 
form, while  the  four  legs  descended  below 
the  axles  of  the  wheels,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  iron  bars  placed  transversely  to 
meet  the  hoofs  of  the  animal.  By  means 
of  chain  windlasses,  ropes,  pulleys,  levers, 
inclined  planes,  plank  tramways,  &c.  the 
carriage  and  statue,  weighing  together 
nearly  60  tons,  were  moved  about  dusk, 
near  to  the  gate  opening  on  the  road,  ready 
to  be  drawn  forth. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  next  day  (Sept. 
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30)  the  carriage  was  moved  backwards, 
somewhat  like  the  launching  of  a  vessel, 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  until  it  fronted 
the  direction  in  which  it  was  to  proceed. 
As  soon  as  the  arrangements  had  been 
completed,  2i>  powerful  dray  horses  be- 
longing  to  Messrs.   Coding's  brewery 
(kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  together  with 
the  services  of  two  men  to  every  three 
horses),  were  harnessed :  two  were  put 
into  the  shafts,  and  nine  rows,  three 
abreast,  preceded  them.   At  last  all  was 
ready,  and  the  word  to  move  forward  hav- 
ing been  given,  the  horses  were  urged  to 
apply  their  power  and  strength  ;  when  the 
ponderous  machine  stirred,  and  then  rolled 
forward  steadily  and  slowly  with  a  hoarse 
din  which  was  heard  even  above  the  shouts 
that  greeted  its  fir6t  advance.    After  pro- 
ceeding about  40  or  50  yards  it  stopped  for 
a  few  minutes,  amid  the  cheering  of  the 
assembled  thousands,  opposite  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Wyatt.    The  procession  was 
then  regularly  formed  in   the  following 
order  ;  —First  came  an  advanced  guard  of 
cavalry  ;    then  followed  their  mounted 
band,  immediately  preceding  the  statue  on 
its  carriage,  escorted  at  each  side  by  a 
double  rank  of  mounted  guards.  To 
the  rear  of  the  carriage  were  attached 
two  long  and  strong  cables,  held  by  a  few 
companies  of  Foot  Guards  in  white  fa- 
tigue jackets.  Then  followed  successively, 
preceded  by  their  bands,  the  Grenadier, 
the  Coldstream,  and  Fusilier  Guards  ;  and 
the  military  portion  of  the  procession  was 
closed  by  a  large  squadron  of  the  cavalry, 
Life  Guards.    In  this  order  the  march 
continued  with  but  three  or  four  stoppages 
of  any  duration,  at  turnings  and  difficult 
points,  accompanied  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  pedestrians,  down  the  Edgware- 
road,  across  Oxford  street,  down  Park- 
lane,  into  Piccadilly,  until  it  arrived  safely 
at  last  opposite  Apsley  House  and  the  arch 
on  Constitution- hill,  a  little  before  two 
o'clock.    Here  the  statue  remained  in  the 
centre  of  the  road  for  something  better 
than  an  hour,  while  the  troops  drew  up, 
and  the  bands  continued  to  play.  The 
3  X 
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statue  having  then  been  turned  and  drawn 
in  near  the  left  foot  of  the  triumphal  arch, 
the  military  were  formed  again,  and 
marched  on*  to  their  respective  quarters. 

The  next  day  was  commenced  the  labour 
of  raising  the  statue  to  the  summit  of  the 
arcb.  At  a  very  •  early  hour  a  body  of 
riggers  from  Woolwich  Dockyard,  under 
the  directiou  of  Mr.  M'Cullnm,  assisted  by 
a  number  of  labourers,  were  engaged  in 
preparations.  It  was  necessary  to  change 
the  position  of  the  statue,  as  deposited  the 
day  before,  from  south  to  east ;  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  end  tlie  whole 
mass  of  statue  and  carriage,  weighing  alto- 
gether 60  tons,  was  lifted  by  the  tackles 
and  shifted  into  the  desired  spot.  This 
feat  fully  proved  the  competency  of  the 
mechanical  appliances  provided  to  perform 
the  allotted  task,  and,  accordingly,  at 
three  o'clock,  p.m.  the  signal  was  given  to 
"  hoist  away."  The  statue  was  raised  by 
means  of  strong  six-inch  cables  fastened 
round  each  arm  or  thigh  of  the  horse, 
which  were  then  hooked  on  to  the  blocks 
used  in  the  ascent.  Through  these  blocks, 
four  in  number,  triple-sheaved,  and  ex- 
pressly made  for  this  occasion,  ran  six 
ropes,  also  quite  new  and  made  of  strongest 
yarn,  each  rope  being  calculated  equal  to 
10  tons.  Upon  the  traversing  platform 
above,  were  four  "crabs,"  or  powerful 
windlasses,  worked  by  eight  men  each. 
The  scaffolding,  erected  for  the  purpose 
by  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wyatt,  was  of  itself  a  wonderful 
work,  being  115  feet  in  height,  and  having 
taken  upwards  of  200  loads  of  timber  in 
its  construction,  besides  scaffold  poles  and 
planks.  The  height  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  statue  was  74  feet ; 
and  then  it  had  to  traverse  a  distance  of 
60  feet  to  arrive  at  the  pedestal  prepared 
for  its  reception  upon  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  From  three  o'clock  until  nearly 
seven  the  ascent  slowly  continued  without 
the  slightest  accident.  It  was  then  quite 
dark,  but,  the  moon  having  risen  about 
half  past  eight,  the  work  was  resumed, 
and  completed  before  nine  o'clock.  On 
Thursday  the  statue  was  again  removed, 
and  remained  suspended  in  mid-air,  pending 
the  preparations  for  its  final  deposition  on 
the  pedestal,  which  being  finished,  about 
one  o'clock  it  was  once  more  brought 
back,  and  then  fixed  in  what  may  possibly 
be  its  permanent  position.  The  scaffold- 
ing immediately  surrounding  the  statue 
has  since  been  taken  down,  but  the 
principal  portion  will  remain  in  case  of 
its  becoming  necessary,  from  an  unfavour- 
able verdict  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
site,  to  remove  the  statue. 

Of  the  statue  itself,  as  a  work  of  art,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  in  its 


present  posture.  It  should  be  seen  at  some 
distance  to  judge  of  its  general  effect ;  and 
at  that  distance  much  of  its  details  are 
lost.  A  near  view,  from  the  street,  pre- 
sents the  lower  parts  of  the  horse  in  un- 
favourable, if  not  distorted,  position. 

Respecting  the  incongruity  of  the  union 
of  this  statue  with  the  arch  upon  which  it 
now  stands,  we  could  fill  our  present 
Magazine  with  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject :  yet  all  would  neither  increase 
nor  mitigate  the  condemnation  conveyed  in 
a  few  sentences  written  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  Mr.  Dccimus  Burton,  who,  as 
being' the  author  of  the  arch,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  most  competent  critic. 
He  says,  "The  Wellington  Testimonial  is 
a  single  equestrian  statue  of  colossal 
dimensions.  It  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
surmount  for  the  arch ;  colossal  as  it  is, 
the  horse,  when  placed  on  so  huge  a 
pedestal,  would  present  an  appearance  far 
too  meagre  and  tall  for  the  situation. 
[This  is  exactly  the  result  now  seen.] 
Proportion  and  unity  of  design  are  the 
first  and  most  important  elements  in  a 
work  of  art ;  both  of  these  would  be 
wanting  in  this  instance  if  such  a  statue 
were  placed  upon  the  arcb.  The  fact  that 
the  monument  was  not  the  design  of  one 
and  the  same  artist  would  strike  the  most 
casual  observer."  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Testimonial  Committee  had  no  more  right 
to  convert  the  arch  at  Hyde-park  Corner 
into  a  pedestal  for  their  statue,  than  the 
subscribers  to  a  gigantic  statue  of  Watt 
bad  to  make  one  of  the  chapels  of  West- 
minster Abbey  its  most  inappropriate 
show  room.  In  the  words  of  our  spirited 
contemporary  "  The  Builder," — i4  The 
arch  was  not  intended  to  be  a  pedestal, 
but  a  structure — a  monument  of  itself, 
and  if  embellished,  as  proposed  by  its 
architect,  with  a  statue  flanking  the  attic, 
over  each  column,  trophies  on  the  main 
piers,  [the  uncovered  blocks  intended  for 
which  are  now  projecting  from  its  walls,] 
sculpture  in  relief  on  the  face  of  the  attic, 
[the  bareness  of  which  is  exposed  by  the 
addition  of  the  statue,]  and  a  quadriga  on 
the  top,  of  proper  size  as  a  decoration, — 
an  accessory,  not  the  principal, — would 
have  been  a  worthy  adornment  of  the 
metropolis.  Used  as  it  now  is,  that 
character  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  all  the 
money  expended  upon  it  is  utterly  thrown 
away  and  wasted,  while,  as  a  pedestal, 
it  is  wholly  inappropriate  and  unfit." 


July  10.  A  new  church  in  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  appointed 
incumbent  of  this  church  is  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Kempe,  M.A.  and  the  curate,  the  Rev. 
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R.  S.  Oldham,  M.A.  The  church  will 
accommodate  1030  persons,  500  of  the 
sittings  being  free.  It*  architecture  is 
Norman,  and  the  front  is  intended  to 
have  two  small  spires,  of  which  one  only 
is  yet  built. 

Sept.  13.  A  new  Welsh  church  was 
opened  in  Aldersgate-street,  contiguous 
to  the  General  Pout  Office.  The  Rev. 
D.  Morgan,  of  Llanfyllen,  conducted  the 
services,  and  continued  to  officiate  during 
the  month.  No  permanent  minister  will 
be  appointed,  as  it  is  intended  that  the 
senucs  snail  ne  pcriormeu  tor  t tie  present 
by  clergymen  of  the  Welsh  Church  by 
turns. 

Sept.  28.  The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  of  St  Edward,  situated  at  Mill- 
wall,  Isle  of  Dogs,  Poplar,  was  conse- 
crated with  all  the  solemn  pomp  and 
ceremony  prescribed  by  the  Roman  ritual. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Griffiths,  Vicar 
Apostolic  for  the  London  District,  offici- 
ated as  the  consecrating  prelate.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  bell  rang  out,  and  the 
procession  of  priests  and  dignitaries,  robed 
in  vestments  of  gold,  silver,  lace,  satin, 
velvet  and  embroidered  silk,  moved  from 
the  sacristy,  chanting  "  Quam  dilecta 
tabernacula  tua,"  and  the  service  com- 
menced. High  mass  was  sung  by  the 
Rev.  Patrick  O'Dwyer,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Moornelds,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Walsh,  of  the  same  church,  as  deacon, 
and  the  Rev.  Walter  M'Avilla,  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Islington,  as  sub- 
deacon.  After  the  gospel,  Bishop  Morris 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
preached  a  sermon.  The  chapel,  which 
is  in  the  Decorative  style,  has  been  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
Wardell,  architect.  It  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 4,000  persons. 

New  Churches. — The  26th  annual  re- 
port of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
Building  New  Churches  has  been  issued. 
During  the  year  27  churches  have  been 
completed  by  the  aid  of  their  grants, 
in  which  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  20,826  persons,  including  12,879 
free  seats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
poor.  In  the  whole,  370  churches  have 
now  been  completed  under  the  superin- 
tenoence  of  the  commission.  mete  are 
33  churches  now  in  course  of  building, 
and  plans  for  18  have  been  approved  of. 
During  the  year  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  board  in  the  im- 
portant duty  intrusted  to  them,  of  forming 
new  parishes  or  districts. 

The  Free  Baths  and  Wash-home* .-— The 
committee  have  issued  a  statement,  which 
contains  some  interesting  details  relative 
to  the  establishment  in  Glass-house-yard, 
East  Smithficld.    The  success  attending 


the  experiment  has  proved  two  important 
facts: — First,  that  the  poor  are  anxious 
for  cleanliness  when  the  means  are  within 
their  reach  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  means 
may  be  rendered  them  at  a  very  trilling 
expence.  In  the  course  of  the  year  27,622 
bathers,  35,480  washers  and  dryers  of 
clothes,  and  4,512  ir oners,  have  made  use 
of  the  premises.  The  working  expenses 
have  been  under  l£d.  a-head,  although 
soap  is  allowed  to  each  bather,  and  a 
portion  of  soap  and  soda  to  each  washer 
of  clothes.  Quiet,  orderly,  and  civil  con- 
duct has  universally  prevailed.  Several 
of  those  applying  to  bathe  and  wash  their 
clothes  are  so  destitute  that  their  entire 
clothing  is  that  which  they  have  on. 
Such  applicants  are  provided  with  gowns 
whilst  they  wash,  dry,  and  mend  their 
scanty  attire.  The  water  has  been  sup- 
plied gratuitously  by  the  East  London 
Water  Works  Company.  Upwards  of 
9,000  came  a  distance  of  from  two  to  five 
miles,  and  above  1,300  bathed  and  washed, 
who  on  the  previous  night  slept  at  places 
from  five  to  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
From  the  financial  statement  it  appears 
that  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received 
was  5481.  3*.  6rf.  The  baths  and  wash- 
houses  for  the  north-west  district  of  the 
metropolis,  situate  in  George -street, 
Euston-square,  have  also  been  for  some 
months  in  operation.  The  New  River 
Company  granted  at  a  nominal  rent  the 
greater  part  of  the  vacant  ground  at  the 
base  of  their  reservoir  in  the  Hampstead- 
road,  and  agreed  to  supply  water  to  the 
establishment  for  the  first  six  months 
gratuitously,  and  afterwards  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  There  arc  40  warm  baths 
completed,  and  two  cold  baths,  one  80 
feet  long  by  20  or  25  feet  in  width,  and 
the  other  about  half  as  large.  The  wash- 
ing troughs  will  accommodate  sixty  per- 
son* to  wash  at  once  without  interfering 
with  each  other. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Sept.  24.  The  freehold  estate  of 
Whittlesea  waa  disposed  of  at  the  Auc- 
tion Mart.  The  property  comprised  the 
manors  of  Whittlesea  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Mary,  and  of  the  rectory  of  Whittlesea 
St.  Mary,  which  extends  over  nearly 
Jj.OOO  acres,  including  the  fines,  quit- 
rents,  royalties,  etc.  with"  the  perpetual 
advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary. 
The  whole,  which  was  of  the  value  of 
nearly  6,800/.  per  annum,  was  put  up  in 
one  lot,  and  bought  in  at  169,000/.  upon 
which  it  was  put  up  in  three  lots.  The 
first  lot  comprised  the  freehold  rent 
charges  of  about  17,000  acres,  yielding 
3,034/.  per  annum  :  this  was  sold  for 
68,000/.   The  second  and  third  lot  in* 
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eluded  the  manors  with  several  freehold 
farms,  containing  about  2,136  acres,  pro- 
ducing the  annual  income  of '2,95(1/.  1  \a.iid. 
with  the  patronage  of  the  ad  vow  son  re- 
turning 246/.  As.  Hd.  per  annum  ;  they 
were  sold  for  99,500/. 

CORNWALL. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  pur- 
chased for  100/.  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Launcetton. 

The  granite  pillars  and  arches  dividing 
the  aisles  of  St.  Mary's  church,  7Vwro, 
have  been  freed  from  the  covering  of  lime 
and  plaster,  with  which,  in  the  days  when 
ecclesiastical  architecture  was  called 
*'  Gothic,"  they  had  been  Grecianised  and 
disfigured.  The  pillars  of  the  chancel  had 
been  previously  restored  by  the  rector,  and 
the  improvement  was  so  striking,  that  se- 
veral parishioners  undertook  to  complete 
the  work,  each  restoring  a  pillar.  The 
improvements  effected  here  in  the  last 
three  years  have  been  very  encouraging. 
The  seats  have  been  better  arranged,  a  very 
ordinary  wooden  rere-dos  has  been  re- 
placed with  a  costly  one  of  Caen  stone, 
having  a  picture  in  the  centre,  after 
Rubens.  The  space  withiu  the  rails  has 
been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  Two  very 
large  east  windows  of  stained  glass  have 
been  put  in,  and  a  mortuary  window  in  the 
aisle ;  three  others  are  in  preparation. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Sept.  29.  A  new  district  church  npon 
West  H  ill,  in  the  parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel 
and  All  Angels,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  parish  of  Ottery 
consists  of  about  ten  thousand  acres,  and 
extends  about  five  miles  in  length  and 
four  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1841,  amounted  to  4,193;  and  the  parish 
church,  although  large  and  capacious,  will 
only  accommodate  1 ,407.  A  short  time 
since,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart,  built  a 
new  church  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
parish  at  his  own  expense,  and  a  second 
district  church  was  erected  at  Tipton. 
The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  situate  upon 
West  Hill,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town  on  the  Exmouth-road.  The 
greater  part  of  the  district,  which  com- 
prises above  2,000  acres,  was,  within  the 
memory  of  many  living,  a  wild  heath  be- 
longing to  Sir  John  Kennaway,  who  has 
let  a  great  portion  in  plots  to  the  indus- 
trious peasantry  at  a  low  rent  upon  long 
leases.  By  this  means  it  is  being  brought 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  active  cultivation, 
and  a  fast  increasing  population,  amount- 
ing at  present  to  above  260,  is  located 
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upon  this  spot.  In  order  to  afford  ac- 
commodation to  these  people,  it  was  de 
termined  about  a  year  since  to  erect  a 
third  district  church  upon  West  Hill. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  gave  a  convenient 
site  for  the  church,  burial  ground,  and 
school-house,  together  with  a  rent-charge 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  towards  the  endow- 
ment, and  a  donation  of  50/.  towards  the 
building;  to  which  the  Dowager  Lady 
Kennaway  has  given  25/.  The  Dean  and 
Canons  of  Windsor,  to  whom  the  great 
tithes  of  the  parish  belong,  have  given 
15/.  a  year  towards  the  endowment,  and  a 
fund  has  also  been  raised  for  its  augmen- 
tation, to  which  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Coleridge  has  given  100/.  The  cost  of 
the  structure,  which  is  computed  at  about 
2,000/.,  has  been  chiefly  raised  through 
the  munificence  of  the  Coleridge  family- 
most  of  whom  have  been  very  liberal  con. 
tributors,  and  have  also  provided  the 
whole  of  the  stained  glass  windows  and 
cushions.  The  building  fund  has  also 
been  augmented  by  a  grant  of  150/.  from 
the  Incorporated  Society  for  Building 
Churches,  and  125/.  from  the  Ex*ter 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society.  The 
church,  which  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  under  the  same  roof,  a  porch 
and  vestry,  is  in  the  style  of  early-English 
architecture.  The  side  walls  are  pierced 
with  small  lancet-headed  windows ;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  triple  lancet,  and  the  whole 
are  filled  with  stained  glass.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  small  bell  tower  containing  three 
bells  of  good  tone.  The  chancel  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a  pointed  arch,  in  stone ; 
the  roof  is  of  oak-limber  varnished,  sap- 
ported  on  pointed  arches  of  oak  springing 
from  stone  corbels  in  the  walls  ;  the  pulpit 
is  of  carved  stone  in  the  south- cast  corner 
of  the  nave,  and  there  is  an  elegantly  carved 
stone  font  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  communion  table  is  of  carved  oak,  and 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  ornamented 
with  carved  stone  figures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  other  appropriate  emblems.  The  seats 
nre  all  open  with  carved  ends,  they  are  fitted 
for  the  accommodation  of  194  persons;  and 
the  whole  of  them  are  free  and  unappro- 
priated for  ever.  The  building  with  its 
fittings  is  of  an  elegant  but  chaste  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Wollaston  was  the  architect. 
Mr.  T.  Selway  supplied  the  font  and  the 
pulpit,  and  the  stained  glass  was  obtained 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  given  his  con- 
sent to  the  formation  of  three  district  pa- 
rishes, to  be  formed  out  of  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Dame rel,  Devonport,  each  to  be 
endowed  with  150/.  per  ann.  They  are  to 
be  called  severally  "  St.  Paul,  Dcvoaport, " 
"  St.  Mary,  Devonport,"  and  "  St.  Ste- 
pneu,  L»cvonporx. 
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DORSF.TSHIRK. 


Aug.  4.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  con- 
secrated a  new  church  at  Bradpole,  near 
Bridport. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The  new  works  at  the  Blockhouse 
Fort,  on  the  Gotport  side  of  Portsmouth 
harbour,  are  rapidly  progressing  towards 
completion.  On  the  side  facing  the  sea 
is  a  double-tier  battery  for  twentyaix 
8 -inch  guns,  commanding  the  anchorage 
of  Spit  head ;  while  that  part  of  the  fort 
which  is  parallel  to  the  harbour  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  tower  with  numerous 
loopholes  for  musketry.  The  number  of 
guns  will  be,  in  ail,  about  fifty-six,  very 
few  of  which  will  be  less  than  3?-pounders, 
and  the  greater  part  of  still  larger  calibre. 
Commodious  barracks  for  5  officers  and 
100  men  are  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion. All  the  new  buildings  are  bomb- 
proof. At  Priddy's  Hard,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  harbour,  the  powder  magazine 
and  ordnance  station,  hitherto  almost 
unprotected,  are  undergoing  alterations 
which  will  render  them  an  extremely 
strong  position.  The  lines  round  Gosport, 
I'ortsea,  and  Portsmouth,  which  have 
been  for  some  years  nearly  disarmed,  and 
in  many  places  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
are  being  repaired  and  put  into  a  state 
to  receive  avery  large^and  powerful  cquip- 

battery  for  six  guns,  in  the  ravelin  of  the 
Spur-gate,  is  already  finished.    It  is  pro- 


ail  the  other  requisites,  and  U  most  perfect 
in  its  arrangements.  Southsea  Castle, 
now  used  as  the  military  prison  of  the 
district,  is  mounted  with  38  guns,  32's 
and  24's,  and  it  is  intended  further  to 
increase  the  artillery  of  this  important 
post.  Alterations  on  a  large  scale  are  in 
contemplation  for  the  works  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  on  the  Ports- 
mouth side.  A  double-tier  battery  is  to 
occupy  the  space  of  the  present  saluting 
battery,  from  which  70  guns,  by  crossing 
their  fire  with  those  of  the  Blockhouse 
Fort  opposite,  will  render  it  perfectly  im- 
possible  for  any  vessel  to  force  its  way 
into  the  port.  Altogether  the  harbour 
will  receive  an  accession  of  244  guns  m 
addition  to  the  present  armament. 

The  new  Graving;  Dock  at  Southampton, 
a  structure  from  which  great  commercial 
advantage  to  the  town  has  been  anticipated, 
was  formally  opened  on  the  Uth  of  July. 
It  has  been  built  in  about  14  months,  at 
a  cost  of  60,000/.  Its  extreme  length  is 
313  feet ;  width  of  middle,  78  feet ;  breadth 
of  gates,  6*6  feet.  At  high-tide  there  is 
about  18  feet  of  water.  The  dry  dock  is 
making  progress  towards  completion.  The 


tidal  dock  is  now  in  active  use,  and  its 
business  is  in  daily  increase. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Eatt  Tytherlg 
estate,  near  Southampton,  has  been  pur- 
chased of  the  devisees  of  the  late  Francis 
Bayley,  esq.  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  inventor 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  who  contem- 
plates erecting  a  mansion  and  making 
great  improvements  on  the  property. 


An  ancient  monument  in  the  church  of 
Kington,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  of  Hergest,  who  died 
in  1469,  and  bis  lady  Elena,  having  be- 
come ruinous  through  a  long  course  of 
time,  and  an  eyesore  in  the  church,  has 
been  lately  extensively  restored  by  Mr. 
Jennings  of  Hereford,  in  the  execution 
of  which  he  has  shown  great  skill  and 
ab  i  I  i  t  y  as  a  .sculptor.  Above  the  monument, 
and  affixed  to  the  wall,  instead  of  the  in- 
scription heretofore  painted  thereon,  is  a 
large  stone  tablet,  containing  particulars 
and  armorial  bearings  of  eleven  genera- 
tions of  Mr.  Vaughan 's  descendants, 
terminating  in  Roach  Vaughan,  mother 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  monument  and  tablet  are  protected 
by  a  strong  iron  railing,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  the  former  instance.  The 
whole  has  been  executed  by  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Miss 
Harley. 

KENT. 

July  30.  The  Aearswey  estate,  near 
Dover,  was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Leifcbild, 
having  been  formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  Minet  Fector,  mercliant.  The 
estate  consisted  of  about  938  acres,  and 
was  divided  into  several  farms,  which, 
together  with  the  wood  and  timber,  formed 
seventeen  lots.  The  first  consisted  of  the 
family  mansion  of  Kearsney  Abbey,  and 
112  acres  of  arable  and  meadow  lands,  &c. 
and  including  forty  acres  of  woods  and 
plantations:  this  went  for  9,300/.  Lot  10, 
the  manor  of  Kearsney  Court,  with  its 
manorial  rights,  privileges  and  quit-rents, 
ami  about  280  acres,  was  sold  for  8,15<tf. 
The  whole  estate  was  disposed  of  for 
35,660/. 

Aug.  20.  At  the  Shakespeare  Hotel, 
Dover,  among  other  lots,  the  old  church- 
yard, St.  Mary's  parish,  wherein  Churchill, 
the  poet,  lies  buried,  was  sold  by  auction, 
for  145/.  The  purchaser  is  a  brickmaker, 
so  that  there  is  no  telling  to  what  purpose 
it  may  come  at  last.  In  this  church-yard, 
over  the  grave  of  Churchill,  there  is  a 
rude  headstone,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription : — "  1764.  Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of  the  celebrated  (J.  Churchill. 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Chnrchffl  Iks." 
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LANCASHIRE. 

Sept.  28.  The  first  portion  of  the  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle  Railway,  to  Kendal 
(commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, 1843),  was  opened  on  Monday. 
It  extends  twenty-two  miles.  On  ar- 
riving at  Kendal,  the  director*,  with  their 
officers,  and  a  large  party  of  friends,  re- 
paired, by  special  invitation  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Kendal  and  Windermere 
Railway,  to  the  White  Hall,  where  a 
handsome  dejeuner  awaited  their  arrival. 
Cornelius  Nicholson,  esq.  mayor  of  Ken- 
dal, presided. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
formed  a  new  district  for  spiritual  purposes 
out  of  the  parish  of  Mane  hater,  to  be 
c  alled  the  district  of  «'  St.  Mark,  Hulme." 
The  stipend  attached  is  to  be  150/.  as 
soon  as  it  shall  become  a  parish  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  which  will  be  when  a 
chapel  or  church  shall  be  consecrated 
within  its  boundaries. 

A  new  Ecclesiastical  district  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  parish  of  Rochdale., 
called  the  district  of  Healey,  with  an  in- 
come of  150/. ;  patron,  Her  Majesty. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

In  Deeping  Fen — a  district  containing 
a  population  of  upwards  of  one  thousand 
souls,  many  of  them  being  five  and  six 
miles  from  a  parish  church,  a  beautiful 
edifice  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
4000/.,  the  munificent  gift  of  two  indi- 
viduals, lately  residing  at  Stamford, 
Messrs.  William  and  Nicholas  Clarke 
Stevenson,  (brothers.)  William,  the  sur- 
vivor, by  deed  dated  25th  May,  1844, 
three  days  before  his  death,  secured  the 
sum  of  4000/.  for  the  purpose  of  building 
this  church,  5000/.  for  the  endowment, 
and  200/.  for  repairs,  to  be  vested  in  the 
Ven.  T.  K.  Bonney,  Archdeacon  of  Lei- 
cester, as  Trustee.  The  Church,  which 
is  situate  close  to  the  turnpike-road  lead- 
ing from  London  to  Spalding,  was  com- 
menced on  the  18th  of  August,  1845, 
when  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
James  Stevenson,  esq.  and  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the 
24th  of  July.  It  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Chas.  Kirk,  of  Slea- 
ford.  It  is  in  the  late  Decorated  style, 
84ft.  Gin.  long,  37ft.  wide,  the  nave  being 
42ft.  high.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  north 
aisle,  chancel  with  a  small  vestry  attached 
to  its  north  side,  and  tower  and  spire 
occupying  the  second  bay  of  the  north 
aisle,  from  which  it  projects  its  whole 
width ;  the  lower  story  serves  as  a  porch, 
and  on  its  west  side  is  the  principal 
entrance.  The  tower,  being  unconnected 
with  the  fine  high-pitched  roof  of  the 
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nave,  gains  much  apparent  height  and 
importance,  and  confers  much  grace  on 
the  grouping  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  edifice ;  and  by  this  plan  the  view  is 
uninterrupted  from  east  to  west,  each  of 
which  ends  are  occupied  by  splendid  win- 
dows. The  tower  is  of  rough  stone  ;  the 
quoins,  windows,  copings,  &c,  being  of 
Ancaster  stone  finely  wrought ;  and  it  is 
divided  by  string-courses  into  three  sto- 
ries, the  upper  one  being  pierced  by  bel- 
fry windows  of  two  lights  on  every  side. 
Above  these  a  cornice,  enriched  by  carved 
ornaments  and  gurgoyles,  support  a  plain 
parapet,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  four 
octagonal  pinnacles.  From  within  this 
parapet  the  spire  arises  to  the  height  of 
113ft.  Din.,  having  spire  lights  on  the 
alternate  faces.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
aisle  is  a  window  of  three,  and  in  that  of 
the  nave  one  of  five  lights,  both  of  which 
are  filled  with  flowing  tracery.  Above 
the  last-named  window  is  a  small  triangu- 
lar one,  and  in  the  corresponding  situa- 
tion in  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  small 
trefoiled  opening  ;  each  gable  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  cross.  The  south 
side  of  the  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays, 
having  windows  of  three  lights  similar  in 
design  to  that  in  the  west  end  already 
mentioned.  In  the  cornice  of  the  nave 
is  the  following  inscription  in  old  English 
characters,  interspersed  with  carving, 
"  This  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
teas  founded  by  William  Stevenson  and 
Nicholas  Clarke  Stevenson,  Anno  Domini 
MDCCCXLV."  The  side  of  the  chancel 
has  only  two  bays,  with  a  window  in  each, 
and  in  the  western  one  a  small  priest's 
door ;  bnt  in  the  east  end  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful window  of  four  lights,  which  stands 
on  the  right  hand.  The  font  is  octagonal 
in  form,  supported  by  a  shaft  of  clustered 
columns,  and  has  its  sides  ornamented  by 
crisped  panels,  containing  four  shields, 
which  bear  the  arms  of  the  two  founders 
(Messrs.  Stevenson),  the  trustee  (Arch- 
deacon Bonney),  and  of  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, impaled  with  those  of  Bishop  Kaye 
— alternately  with  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  floors  arc  of  black  and 
red  tiles,  and  the  seats  are  plain  open 
benches  of  stained  deal.  The  roofs  are 
open,  showing  all  their  timbers,  which  are 
stained  to  represent  oak.  The  pulpit  is 
octagonal,  the  upper  part  of  oak,  paneled 
and  enriched  with  elaborate  tracery,  and 
the  pedestal  of  stone  ;  the  reading  pew  is 
all  of  oak  and  has  open  panels  ;  they  arc 
not  entered,  as  is  usual,  by  wooden  stairs, 
but  by  stone  steps,  behind  the  pier  of 
the  chancel  arch  on  either  side.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  a  rich  arch 
will  inclose  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  munificent  founders. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Sept.  25.  The  Right  lion.  Sir  Charles  Ed- 
ward Grey,  Knt.  to  be  Captain-General  and 
Governor-in-Chief  of  Jamaica. — William  Reid, 
esq.  Iieut.-Col.  R.  Eng.  &e.  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Barbados,  Gre- 
nada, St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia. — 
Charles  Elliot,  esq.  Capt.  R.N.  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands.— Major-Gen.  the  Kt.  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Pot  linger,  Bt.G.CB.  to  be  Governor  and 
Com  mander-in-Chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
—Hospital  Staff,  John  Hall,  M.D.  to  be  Deputy- 
Inspector  General  of  Hospitals;  T.  Atkinson, 
M.D.  and  S.  Teevan,  M.D.  to  be  StaffSiirgeons 
of  the  First  Class;  A.  Fergusson,  M.D.  from 
18th  Foot,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  Roberts, 
from  59th  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeons  of  the 
Second  Class. 

Sept.  29.  The  Hon.  G.  Grey,  Capt.  R.N.  to 
be  Captain  of  the  port  of  Gibraltar.— Royal 
Bocks  Militia,  G.  Fitzroy,  esq.  to  be  Major. 

Oct.  2.  1st  or  Grenadier  Guards,  Capt.  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Ord  Honyman,  Bart,  to  be 
Major,  with  the  rank  of  Col.  in  the  Army; 
Lieut,  and  Capt.  Henry  Cartwright  to  be  Capt. 
and  Lieut.-Col. — Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  Lieut, 
and  Capt.  Frederick  Brandreth  tube  Capt.  and 
Lieut.-Col. —Capt.  J.  C.  Burmester.  Royal 
Eng.  to  be  Major  in  the  Army  — Capt.  W.  F. 
Grant,  63d  Bengal  X.  Inf.  to  be  Major  in  the 
Army  in  the  East  Indies. 

Oct.  5.  Capt.  the  Hon.  Robert  Edward  Boyle, 
of  the  Coldstream  Gtoards,  to  be  one  of  the 
Grooms  in  Waiting  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Oct.  7.  Dorsetshire  Militia,  Capt.  George 
Colby  Loftus  to  be  Major. 

Oct.  9.  10th  Foot,  Major  George  Dobson 
Young,  from  31st  Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice 
Major  George  Staunton,  who  exchanges.— 
George  Jarratt  Horsfall,  of  Klmneld-house, 
Wannsworth,  co.  York,  gent,  in  compliance 
with  the  last  will  of  John  Jarratt,  late  of  Don- 
caster,  esq.  to  take  the  surname  of  Jarratt 
only ;  and  bear  the  arms  of  Jarratt  quarterly 
wilh  his  own  arms. 

Off.  13.  John  Ball,  of  Dublin,  esq.  Barris- 
ter-at-law,  to  be  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Com- 


Oct.  15.  Henry  Edward  Sharpe,  esq.  to  be 
Chief  Justice  for  the  Inland  of  St.  Vincent  : 
John  Sealy,  esq.  to  be  Attorney-General  of 
Barbados. 

Oct.  20.  John  Pascoe  Grenfell,  esq.  a  Rear 
Admiral  in  the  Brazilian  Navy,  to  be  Consul 
General  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil.— t  aptain  L.  Coker,  of  the  29th 
Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. — To  be  Lieut. 
Colonels  in  the  Army :  Major  G.  V.  Creatjh, 
81st  Foot;  brevet  Major  J.  II.  Bainbrigge, 
Fort  Major  at  Guernsey;  Major  S-  E.  Good- 
inau,  27th  Foot. — Tol»e  Majors  in  the  Army: 
Capt.  W.  II.  Hennis,  Royal  Art.;  Capt.  R  M. 
Mundy,  R.  Art. 

Oct.  n.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
g«T,  Bart.  G.C.B.  Governor  of  the'  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  settling  and  adjustment  of 
the  affairs  of  the  territories  adjacent  or  conti- 
guous to  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  said  settlement ;  and  Richard  Woos- 
nam.  esq.  to  he  secretary  to  such  High  Com- 
missioner.—Capt.  W.  T.  Harison,  of  the  3d 
West  India  Reg.  to  be  Major  in  the  Army.— 
Major  Wemyss,  of  Danesfort,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 
of  the  Kilkenny  Reg.  of  Militia. 


Navai.  Promotions. 

To  be  Captain— Vf.  Sheppard  (retired  list). 

To  be  Commander — W.  Robson. 

Appointments  Captains,  A.  Milne  to  be  Flag- 
Captain  to  Adm.  Sir  C-  Ogle,  and  to  com- 
mand the  St.  Vincent ;  Owen  Stanley  to  the 
Rattlesnake,  for  surveying  service;  T.  V. 
Anson  to  the  Eurydice ;  Stephen  Lushing- 
ton  to  the  Vengeance. 

Commanders—  H.  Gould  (1830)  to  the  Ocean  ; 
E.  W.  G.  West  to  the  Andromeda;  A.  P. 
Ryder  (additional)  to  Tartarus  surveying 
steam  vessel ;  Rob.  Tryon  to  Mutine  12. 

Lieutenants— Selwyn  (1843)  to  command  the 
Star  16;  Oldmixon  (1815)  to  command  the 
Flying  Fish  12. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Short,  (Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man,)  to  be 

Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Rev.  T.  Chevallier  to  be  Hon.Canon  of  Durham. 
Rev.  R.  Grey  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham. 
Rev.  J.  Hall  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol. 
Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan  and  Rev.  W.  Wales  to  be 

Hon.  (Janons  of  Peterborough. 
Rev.  S.  C.  BaWer,  Skenfreth  V.  Monmouthshire. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Bentley,  Christ  Church,  Cobridge, 

P  C.  Staffordshire. 
Rev.  J.  Bere,  Upton  Noble  P.C.  Somerset. 
Rev.  E.  Birch,  Windlesham  -  with  -  Bagshot 

Chapelrv  K.  Surrey. 
Rev.  J.  Blair,  Christ  Church,  Skipton,  P.C. 

Yorkshire.  • 
Rev.  B.  H.  Hrowne,  Blackford  P.C.  Somerset. 
Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Cameron,  West  Lavington  V. 

Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  Crump,  Rowley  Regis  P  C.  Staff. 

Rev.  II.  Dal  ton,  St.  Mary  Middleton  PC.  Leeds. 

Rev.  G.  Elliot,  Trinity  R.  Marylebone. 

Rev.  R.  Firm  in ,  Yoxford  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  F.  Ford,  St.  Peter's  R.  Chester. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Green,  St.  Michael  P.C.  Oxford. 

Rev.  R.  Greenside.'Over-WhitacreDon.  Warw. 

Rev.  E.  F.  E.  Hankinson,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist P.C.  King's  Lynn. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Hartopp.  Wyfordby  R.  Leic 

Rev.  W.  Hawken,  Charles's  Chapel  P.C.  Ply- 
mouth. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Leonard,  Kemeys  Inferior  R.  Mon- 
mouth. 

Rev.  W.  Lloyd,  Manordivy  R.  Pembroke. 
Rev.  C.  Marshall,  St.  Bride's  V.  London. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Meade,  Lorrington  P.C.  Somerset. 
Rev.  C.  Moody,  Sebergham  P.C.  Cumberland. 
Rev.  C.  Morttock,  St.  Thomas,  Turk's  Island, 

R.  Bahamas. 
Rev.  M.  O.  Norman,  Croxton  Kerrial  R.  Leic. 
Rev.  J.  Nottidge,  East  Hanningfield  R.  Essex. 
Rev.  F.  Baron  de  Paravicini,  South  Scarle  V. 

with  P.C.  of  Girton,  Notts. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Pearson,  New  District  of  St.  John 

P.C.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Rev.  G.  T.  S.  Powell,  Compton  Chamberlaine 

V.  W  ilts. 

Rev.  W.  Randle,  St.  John's,  Bradford,  P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev.  J.  Robinson,  Brougham  R.  Westmorland. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Rowley,  New  District  of  the  Weir 

P.C.  Bristol. 
Rev.  G.  Darby  St.  Quintin,  St.  Leonard  with 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  P.C.  Sussex. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Saunders,  Thwaites  in 

P.C.  Cumberland. 
Rev.  W.  Selwyn,  Melbouru  V,  Cwnb. 
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Preferments.— Births. — Marriages. 


[Nov. 


Rev.  J.  Stephenson,  Patrixbourne  V.  Kent. 
Rev.  R.  Thorp,  Burton  Overy  R.  Leic. 
Rev.  R.  Walter,  Woodford  V.  Nortliamp. 
Rev.  W.  Williams,  Gwacnyscor  V.  co.  Flint. 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  Houghton  Regis  V.  Bed*. 

Chaplain. 
Rev.  V.  K.  Mahon,  to  the  M 


Civil  Preferments. 


James  Campbell,  esq.  to  be 
tary  to  the  Post  Office. 

Rev.  W.  Davie,  to  be  Head  Master  of  Yar- 
mouth Proprietary  School. 

Rev.  B.  A.  lllingworthtobe  Princip.of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Edgbaston  Proprietary"  School. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Kidd,  to  be  Rector  of  Si.  Paul's 
School,  Calcutta. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept.  3.  At  Marston  House,  Nortbamptonsh. 
the  wife  of  John  Jackson  Blencowe,  esq.  a  son 

and  heir.  -10.  At  Rowden-hill,  Chippenham, 

Mrs.  WestAwdry.  a  dau.  11.  At  Bothom- 

sall,  Notts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles 

Marirregor,  Bart,  a  son.  17.  At  Rugby,  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Napier,  a  son.  18.  AtTunbridge 

Wells,  the  wife  of  Major-Gon.  D'Oyly,  a  son. 

 At  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire,  the  lady 

of  Sir  George  Palmer,  Bart,  a  dau.  19.  At 

Sherburne  Castle,  Oxon,  the  Lady  Mary  Par- 
ker, a  dau.  At  Bergh  Apton  rectory,  Nor- 
folk, the  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Tho- 
mas Pelham,  a  son.  30.  In  York-place, 

Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  William 

Wyllic.  C.B.  a  dau.  At  Bolton  Hall,  the  wife 

of  W.  H.  Orde  Powlett,  esq.  a  son.  91.  At 

Curxon  House,  South  Audley-st.  the  Countess 

Howe,  a  son.  29.  At  La  Maison,  Yaletta,  in 

the  Island  of  Malta,  Anne  Jane  Charlotte  Lady- 
Napier,  a  son.  23.  At  Bothal  rectory,  North- 
umberland, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hop- 
wood,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  son. 

 At  Tilliconltry-house,  Mrs.  Anatrutfier,  of 

Tillicoultry,  a  son.  94.  At  Siena,  the  wife 

of  Capt.  Sir  Baldwin  Wake  Walker,  K-C.B. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Constance,  a  son.  35. 

The  wife  of  S.  Clarke  Jervoise,  esq.  a  son.  

37.  At  Pleet-st.  the  wife  of  H.  A.  Hoare,  esq. 
a  son  and  heir. 

Lately.    At  East  Dene,  Lady  Jane  Swin- 

Gc/'a!  AtCharlton,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Pit- 
cairn  Onslow,  a  son.  The  wife  of  Benjamin 

Harding,  esq  of  Wadhurat  Castle,  a  son.— 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hubert  M'Laughlin,  a  son.  

3.  At  Woburu-park,  Surrey,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Locke  King,  a  dau.  At  Scend  Cottage,  the 

wife  of  Ambrose  Awdry,  esq.  a  son. — —4.  At 
York-place.  Portman-sq.  Madame  de  Lisboa, 
the  wife  of  his  Excellency  the  Brazilian  Minis. 

ter,  a  dau.  6.  In  Welbeck-st.  the  wife  of  R. 

II ungerford  Pollen,  esq.  a  son.  At  Syaton- 

park,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  C.  Thorold.  Bart,  a 

son.  7.  At  the  Willows,  Upton,  Essex,  Mrs. 

D.  Henry  Fry,  a  dau.  9.  At  Wentworth- 

house,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  Fittwilliam,  the  Vis- 
countess Milton,  a  son.  10.  At  11,  Upper 

Grosvenor-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton 

Ward,  a  son.  19.  At  Kensington,  the  wife 

of  Richard  Valpy,  jun.  esq.  a  dau.  At  Pres- 
ton vicarage,  near  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  Walter  Kelly,  a  son.  13.  At  Brighton, 

the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Cliarles  Hanbury  Tracy, 

a  son.  14.  At  Calke  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  the 

lady  of  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe,  Bart,  a  son 

and  heir.  16.  At  Ickworth.  near  Bury  St. 

Edmund's,  Lady  Katharine  Jermyn,  a  son. 
 17.  In  Upper  Grosvenor-st.  Mrs.  Henry 


Kingscote,  a  son.  20.  At  Coworth-park, 

Berks,  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Arbuthnot,  es*K a  son. 

 21.  At  31,  Old  Burlington-st.  Lady  Theresa 

Dighy,  a  son.  In  Chester-sq.  Mrs.  Henry 

Alworth  Merewether,  aaon.  33.  At  35,  Hyde- 
park-square,  Mrs.  Edward  Baldwin,  a  dau.  

35.  At  Darlington  rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Berkeley,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April  2.  At  Pontville,  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
John  French,  esq.  14th  Bengal  Inf.  second  son 
of  the  late  John  French,  esq.  of  Brighton,  to 
Man,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Brooks  Forster, 
esq. 

7.  At  Jamaica,  William  Tabois  Smiik,  esq. 
to  Eliza-Gay,  eldest  dau.  of  Stephen  Hanna- 
ford,  esq. 

15.  At  Agra,  William  Wheatley  Repton,  esq. 
Adj.  56th  Bengal  Nat.  Inf.  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Repton,  Prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  Vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  to  Char 
lotte-Annabella,  dau.  of  Col.  Crawfurd,  Bengal 
Artillery. 

May  7.  At  Exeter,  Thomas- William,  third 
son  of  John  Beutley,  esq.  of  Regent-sq.  Lon- 
don, to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  Win.  Munk, 
esq.  of  Exeter. 

July  35.  At  Dacca,  William  At'.XeiU,  esq. 
5th  Nat.  Inf.  to  Jane-Eliza,  dau.  of  Major  J. 
Jervis,  commanding  the  same  regiment. 

Aug.  13.  At  Pans,  W.  Gray  Clarke,  esq.  to 
Eleanor,  only  dau.  of  Jame 

town,  Brighton.  At 

Henry",  eldest  son  of  William  Prance,  esq.  of 
Plymouth,  to  Elizabeth-Penrose,  ouly  dan.  of 
Captain  Coode.  R.N.  C.B.  and  graud-dau.  of 
the  late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  C.  V.  Penrose,  K.C.B. 

 At  Farnborough,  John,  eldest  son  of  John 

Hanljf,  esq.  M.P.  of  Wortley  Park,  Hants,  to 
Laura,  third  dau.  of  William  Holltech.  esq.  of 

Farnborough,  Warwickau.  At  St.  Pancras, 

Mr.  Frederick  IViUon,  Great  Russell-street 
Bloomsbury,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
Ho  worth,  esq.  Barrister-at*law,  Camden  Town. 
——Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Petre,  esq.  of 
Dunkenlialgh,  Lancash.  to  Miss  Power,  dau. 
of  the  late  E.  Power,  esq.  of  Gnrteen,  Ireland, 
and  step-dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Lalor 

Sheil,  Master  of  the  Mint.  At  St.  Maryle- 

bone,  Samuel  Manning.  c$\  sculptor,  of  York- 
ter.  Regent's  Park,  ana  Ealing,  Middlesex,  to 
Honoria,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  James 
Williams,  of  the  Ordnauce  Department,  Stoke- 

Damarel,  Devon.  At  St.  George  the  Martyr, 

Uueen-sq.  James  Clarke  Hook,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  the  Hon.  James  Hook,  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  Ro- 
salie, third  dau.  of  Jas.  Burton,  of  Powis-pl. 

Queen-sq.  At  Cherington,  Warwicksh.  the 

Rev.  William  Duckworth  Furncaui,  lnct 


bent  of  Walton,  Warwicksh.  to 
dau.  of  William  Dicknis,  esq. 

15.  At  St.  George's,  Bloorasb.  John  Crosland 
Milner,  esq.  of  Tnurlstone,  Yorksh.  to  Elita 
Graham,  youngest  dau.  of  Win.  Crookes,  esq. 

of  Montague-ii).  Rassell-sq.  At  St.  Mary's, 

Newington.  James-Droop,  second  son  of  the 
late  P.  I.  lieii ck,  esq.  of  Kenningtou,  to  Sarah- 
Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Low- 
dell,  esq.  of  the  same  place.  At  John  Camp- 
bell's, esq.  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  Robert 
Fergnton,  esq.  M.D.  Queen-st.  May  Fair,  to 
Mary  MacLeod,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Mac- 
Leod, of  MacLeod.  At  Harrington,  Cam- 

bridgesh.  the  Rev.  J.  Welter,  D.D.  Rector  of 
North  Luflenham,  Rutland,  and  formerly  Fel- 
low of  Emmanuel  college,  to  Ann,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Benstead,  of  Chester- 
ton. At  St.  George's  German  Lutheran 

Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Cappel,  Minister 
of  said  church,  to  Henrietta,  eldest  dan.  of 
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John  Frederick  Gruning,  esq.  of  Stoke  New. 

melon.  At  Camberwell,  John  Frederick. 

William  Fesenmeyer,  esq.  of  Highbury,  to 
Hannah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Hllwood, 
esq.  of  i'eckham  Rye. 

16.  In  Italy,  Rossini,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, to  Mademoiselle  Olvmpe  Pclissier. 

17.  At  Calne,  John,  eldest  sou  of  the  late 
John  Williams, esq.  or  Pool  Park.co.  Denbigh, 
to  Martha,  youngest  dau.  of  George  Page,  esq. 

of  Calne.  lu  Paris,  George  Thomas  limine, 

esq.  to  Joanna-Frances,  dau.  of  Adam  W. 
Elmslic,  esq.  At  Onibury,  Salop,  John  Ha- 
ven, esq.  of  Chelsea,  to  Frances,  dau.  of  the 
late  Henry  Green,  esq.  of  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

18.  At  Woolwich,  Capt.  Bainbrigge,  Roval 
Kng.  to  Margaret,  dau.  of  Col.  Patcrson,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Royal  Military  Repository. 

 At  Stony  Middleton,  Derbyshire,  Frederic 

Holland,  esq.  Lieut.  R.N.  to  Anne,  fifth  dau. 

of  Lord  Denman.  At  Colkirk,  Norfolk, 

Henry  William  Blake,  Rector  of  Thirniiig,  to 
Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Heit- 

land,  East  India  Company's  Service.  At 

West  Lavington,  William  Charles  Hood.  esq. 
M.I),  only  son  of  Win.  Chamberlain  Hood,  esq. 
formerly  of  South  Lambeth,  to  Jane.  dau.  of 
Robert  Willett,  esq.  of  Fiddington  House, 

Wilts.  At  Brighton,  Robert  Bayly,  esq.  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
Thomas  Bradbury  Winter,  esq.  —  At  Stret- 
ham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  Rev.  Philip  Free- 
man, Principal  of  the  Diocesau  College  at 
Chichester,  to  Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

H.  H.  Baber.  At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 

Henry  Robertton,  esq.  of  Chester,  Civil  Eng. 
to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  William  Dean, 

esq.  of  Essex-st.  Strand.  At  Marylebone, 

Edward  S.  Creasy,  esq.  Barrister-at-law,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  University  Coll.  London, 
to  Mary-Maria,  second  dau.  of  John  Cottam, 

esq.  of  Manor  House,  St.  John's  Wood.  At 

•St.  James's  Paddington,  the  Rev.  James  Har- 
greaves.  Rector  of  West  Tilbury,  Essex,  to 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph  Baker,  esq.  of 
Wcstbourne-st. 

19.  At  Bouchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  Edward 
Webster,  esq.  of  Oundle,  Northampton sh.  to 
Jane,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Hockley,  esq. 

of  Luccombe  Chine  Cottage,  Isle  of  Wight.  

At  Elmlcy  Castle,  Worcestersh.  the  Rev.  John 
Foley.  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  (toll.  Oxf. 
and  vicar  of  Wadhurst,  Sussex,  to  Caroline- 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Vice-  Adm. 
Windham,  of  Febbrigg,  Norfolk.  At  Ply- 
mouth, the  Rev.  J.  Smythe,  son  of  the  late 
Wm.  Smythe.  esq.  of  Barba  Villa,  co.  West- 
nieath,  to  Catn.-Lucretia,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  Jago,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Milton  Abbot's,  Devon. 

 At  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  Edward  Ridsdalc 

Harding,  esq.  of  Burlington.  Yorksh.  to  Mary- 
Catharine,  eldest  dau.  or  J.  W.  Hen  tig.  esq.  of 
Cottenham,  and  widow  of  Charles  Hebbert, 
esq.  of  Clapham  Rise. 

20.  At  Lichfield,  the  Rev.  Hetiry  S.  Cerjat, 
rector  of  West  Horsley,  Surrey,  to  Frances- 
Charlotte,  second  dan.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

A.  P.  Perceval.  At  Marylebone,Cant.  Stra- 

cey,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  son  of  John  Stra- 
cey,  esq.  of  Sprowston,  Norfolk,  to  Harriot, 
dau.  or  Edward  Majoribanks,  esq.  of  Wim- 

pole-st.  John  Naylor,  esq.  of  Watton  Hall, 

near  Liverpool,  to  Georgiana,  third  dau.  of 
John  Edwards,  esq.  of  Ness  Strange,  Salop. 

 At  Aberdour,  James  Lytaght,  esq.  of  Car- 

rigmore,  Cork,  to  Adclaide-Jannetta- Douglas, 
11th  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Beatson.  of 
Henley,  Sussex,  formerly  Governor  of  St.  He- 
lena. At  Norwood,  the  Rev.  G.  Townshend 

Driffield,  Rector  of  Bow,  Middlesex,  to  Ann- 
Sisum,  widow  of  George  Geoffrey  Wyatville, 

esq.  Andrew  Agnetr,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir 

Andrew  Agnew,  Bart,  to  Lady  Mary- " 
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Louisa  Noel,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough. At  West  Ham,  Essex,  Henry  Gra- 
ham bloke*,  esq.  of  Doctors'  Commons,  to 
Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  William  Sewell,  esq. 
of  IMaistow. 

21.  At  Llansilia,  Denbighsh.  John  Evans, 
esq.  of  Hcnrietta-st.  Covent-gardeu,  to  Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Lie- 

drode,  Llansilia,  Denbighsh.  At  St.  Peter's, 

Eaton-sq.  W.  Marsden,  M.D.  surgeon,  to  Miss 
Abbott,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Ab- 
bott, esq.  Brunswick-sq.  At  Lingridge, 

Worcestersh.  S.  J.  Heathcote,  esq.  to  Mary- 
Sidney,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Christopher 
Sidney  Smith,  Bart,  of  Eardiston,  Worcestersh. 

22.  At  Sherborne,  Ricardo  Linter,  esq.  to 
Elizabeth-Frances,  second  dau.  of  the  late 

Major  Dclho8te,  35th  regt.  At  Harpenden, 

Herts,  Henry  Thompson,  esq.  third  son  of 
William  Thompson,  esq.  late  of  Kentish  Town, 
now  of  Manor  House,  Nettlcbed,  Oxon,  to  Ma- 
tilda, third  dau.  of  Henry  Oldaker,  esq.  At 

Hampstead,  Edward  Nerinson,  esq.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  and  Hampstead,  to  Sarah-Caroline, 
eldest  dau.  of  Andrew  Basilico,  esq.  of  Hamp- 
stead. At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  Ed- 
ward Watson  Smyth,  esq.  of  Eaton-pl.  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  H.  Hay,  esq.  of  Upper 
Seymour  st. 

25.  At  Heavitree,  Major  D.  H.  Stevenson, 
Madras  Army,  to  Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of 

P.  Boyd,  esq.  of  Exeter.  At  Scarborough, 

Richard  Harris,  second  son  of  William  Tindatl, 
esq.  of  llatcham,  Surrey,  to  Hannah,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Tindall,  esq.  of  Scar- 
borough. At  Paris,  Lionel  John  Stephenson, 

esq.  Capt.  1st  Fusiliers,  Madras  Army,  to 
Jane-Eliza,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hale, 
D.D.  Minister  of  the  English  Chapel  at  St. 

Germains,  and  late  of  Lyde  House,  Bath.  

At  Hornsey,  Cant.  C.  A.  Orr,  Madras  Eng.  to 
.Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Barclay,  esq.  of 

Hornsey-lanc.  At  Chard,  Somerset,  Edward 

Forward  Sealy,  esq.  of  Lincoln's-inn-nelds,  to 
Elizabeth-Edwards,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles 

Benjamin  Tucker,  esq.  of  Chard.  At  St. 

Mary's,  Bryanston-jq.  William  Tooke  Robin- 
son, esq.  eldest  son  of  William  R.  Robinson, 
esq.  of  Portman-sq.  to  Alethea-Sarah-Henri- 
etta,  second  dau.  of  Walpole  Eyre,  esq.  of 

Bryanston-sq.  At  Sevenoaks,  Frederick. 

second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Cooper, 
of  Hamstall,  Staffordsh.  to  Diana,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Hill,  esq.  of  Walton, 

Derbysh.  At  Maperton,  the  Rev.  Edward 

Newton  Dickenson,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Dicken- 
son of  Dosthill  House,  Staffbrdsh.  to  Mary- 
Dorothea,  youngest  dau.  of  Col.  Fitz-Gerald, 
of  Maperton  House,  Somerset. — At  St.  John's, 
Notting  Hill,  John  Callcott  Horsley,  esq.  to 

Elvira,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Walter,  esq.  

At  Saint  Marylcbone,  the  Rev.  James  Watson, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Marr,  Yorksh,  to  Mary- Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  Mcthley, 
Wesley  an  Minister,  London. 

26.  At  Christ  Church,  Marylebone,  James 
Smith,  esq.  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts,  to  Mar- 
garette,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

Richard  WMlliams,  Preu.  of  Lincoln.  At 

Kelvedon  Hatch,  William  P.  Xichots,  esq.  of 
Norwich,  to  Matilda- Mary,  only  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  Banister,  Rector  of  Kelvedon  Hatch. 

27.  At  Kensington,  Joseph  Silver,  esq.  of 
Okchampton,  Devon,  to  Frances,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Withers,  of  Lower  Phillimorc-pl.  Ken- 
sington. At  St.  Pancras,  William  F.  Brow- 
ell,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
law,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  William  Cooper,  esq.  of 

the  Grove,  Kentish  Town.  At  Stillington, 

Ralph  Creyke,  esq.  of  Rawcliffe  Hall,  to  Louisa- 
Frances,  second  dau.  of  Col.  Croft,  of  Stilling- 

ton  Hall.  At  Silverton,  Charles  Thomas 

Bentley,  esq.  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  51st  Reg.  to 
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D.I).  Rector  of  Silverton,  Devon. 

28.  At  Bristol,  Wigram  Money,  esq.  late  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Scrv.  to  Charfotte-Mary,  se- 
cond dau.  of  tlic  late  Mr.  Andrew  Thompson, 
of  St.  Michael's  Hill.  Bristol. 

39.  At  Kilkenny,  Charles  William  Tuppcr, 
esq.  7th  Fusiliers,  son  of  the  late  Martin  Tup- 
pcr, esq.  to  Frances- Ietitia,  dau.  of  Sir 
Wheeler  Cufle.  Bart,  of  Leyratli,  Kilkenny, 

and  grandniece  to  the  Karl  ot  Mayo.  At 

Chepstow,  Capt.  Fenton,  53d  Reg.  to  Mary- 
Isabella,  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Salmon,  esq. 
of  Chepstow.- — At  the  Abbey  church,  Shrew  s- 
bury,  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  H.  N«el  Hill, 
youngest  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rev.  the 
Lord  Berwick,  of  Attiugharxi,  Shropsh.  to  Ca- 
tharine-Mary, eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Marah 

Adams,  esq.  of  the  Abbey,  Shrewsbury.  At 

St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Kdwnrd  H.  Greene, 
esq.  of  Hinxton,  co.  Cambridge,  to  Julia, 
eldest  dau.  of  Francis  Forester,  esq.  of  St. 
Jamcs's-pl.  widow  of  Capt.  Flower,  and  uiecc 
of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

31.  At  Wilton,  near  Taunton,  Lieut.-'  I 
Elliott,  to  Mary.  dau.  of  the  late  J.  S.  I'atton, 

esq.  of  the  Friary,  Lichfield.  At  Bath,  Rich- 

aru  Waring  Pittar,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  Johu  Pittar,  of  South  Hill,  Dublin, 
Barristcr-at-hiw,  to  Mary -Anne,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  l'endarves  Smith,  esq. 

M.D.  At  Tinnis,  Sclkirksk.  James  Samuel, 

esq.  Civil  Eng.  Loudon,  to  Margarct-Lydia, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  James  Hogg,  "  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd." 

Lately.  At  Eastry,  II.  Uarrey.  esq.  Com- 
mander R.N.  second  son  of  Vice-Adni.  Sir 
Thomas  Harvey,  K.C.B.  to  Catharine  Harvey, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  T.  N.  Elwyu,  esq.  sur- 

Scon,  of  Albemarle  st.  At  Rochdale,  the 
lev.  John  Edwardt,  Incumbent  of  Todmorden, 
Lancash.  to  Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Molesworth,  Vicar  of  Rochdale. 

Sept.  1.  At  Greenlaw  House,  the  Rev.  John 
WiUon,  D.D.  Bombay,  to  Isabella;  ami  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  William  Gillespie  Mit- 
chell, esq.  of  Garwood,  to  Jessie,  daus.  of  the 
late  James  Dcnni&tonn,  esq.  of  Dennistoun. 

 At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  Percival  Win. 

Fonter,  esq.  secomlsonof  Percival  Forster,  esq. 
of  Durham,  to  Anne,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

Henry  Walker,  of  Fitzroy-sq.  At  St.  Mary's, 

Padding i.n,  Di.  i.v ,  on!)  son  of  the  Late  John 
Turner,  esq.  of  Lrdiugton,  Warwicksh.  to 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Kavestaff,  esq.  of 

Howley  Villas,  Maida-hill.  At  Southwark, 

Thomas  Robiuson  Leadam,  esq.  of  Tooley-st. 
Surgeon,  to  Georgians-Harriett,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Saunders,  Rector  of  St. 

Ann's,  Blackfriai   At  Cheltenham,  the 

Rev.  K.  Hayman  Whiteieay,  M.A.  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Whiteway,  esq.  of  Oak- 
lord,  Kingsteinton,  to  Sarah-Elizabeth,  only 
dnu.  of  Lieut.-col.  Spedding,  late  4th  Light 

Dragoons.  At  St.  George's,  Haoover-sq. 

Samuel  Ayrault  Piper,  esq.  M.D.  Surgeon  of 
the  Provisional  Battaliou,  Chatham,  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Armstroug,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Baddelcy,  esq.  Solicitor.  At  St.  Mary 

-Abbott's,  Kensington,  George  Jeudtcinc,  esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  M.A.  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 

J.  F.  Hauson,  esq.  of  Kensington  Gore.  At 

Leamington,  Kivett  Carnae,  esq.  second  son 
of  the  late  Sir  James-Rivett  Carnae,  Bart,  of 
Brook  Cliff,  Hants,  to  Mary-Anatrutber,  third 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Percival  8.  Wilkinson,  of 

Mount  Oswald,  Durham.  At  Maer,  Mr. 

George  C  Che— ell.  of  Perm  Mount,  Festiniog, 
Merionethsh,  third  son  of  William  Cbcsscfi, 


daughter 


of  William 


[Nov. 

of  Cove 


2.  At  Bromley,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodman. 
to  Anne- Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Samuel  Woodd,  Rector  of  Dravton 
Beaucliamp,  Bucks.  At  Heavitrce,  R.  Ed- 


it, esq.  jun.  of  Frankley,  W  ills,  to  Sophia 
Anne ;  anil  at  the  same  time  and  place,  Charles 
Richard,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Richard  Uar 
ford.  esq.  of  Rutland-gate,  Hyde- park,  to  Jane 
i  Steer,  esq.  of 


a.  Springside.  At  East  Budleigb,  Frede- 

ck  Gtcalkin,  esq.  of  Guildford-sU  Russell- 


esq.  of  Newport,  Monmouthsh.  to  Eliza,  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Harper,  esq.  of  Madek-y  Manor 

 At  Cove,  Suffolk,  Alfred  J.  Jutpei/,r#i.  M.D. 

of  Great  Yarmouth,  to  GeorgianaTliary,  eldest 


late  George  Head,  esq.  of  Bradford  At  Bury, 

Lancashire,  Capt.  8.  S.  Cox,  of  H.  M.  56th 
Regt.  eldest  sou  of  Samuel  Cox,  esq  Beamin- 
ster,  Dorset,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Taylor,  esq.  of  Glasgow,  and  niece  of  1).  Grant, 
es<i 
rid 

sq.  to  Louisa- Isabella,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Am- 
brose Stanletou,  Vicar  of  East  Budleigb.— 
At  Stoke  Damerel,  Dcvonport,  Charles  James 
Vrutvelt,  esq.  of  the  Inuer  Temple,  to  Elixa- 
bcth-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Sanders,  R.N. 

of  Stoke  Damerel.  At  Wasperton,  the  Rev. 

Randolph  Skiptrith.  son  of  Sir  Grey  Skipwith, 
Bart,  of  Newbold  Hall,  Warwicksh.  to  Mary 
Holdcn,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Steward  of  Rugby. 

3.  At  St.  James's  Church,  the  Viscount 
Stopfiwd,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Courtown,  to 
the  Hon.   Elizabeth-Frances  Milles,  second 

dau.  of  Lord  Sondes.  At  Kim,  Somerset, 

Capt.  Augustus  John  Hippisley,  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Hippisley,  and  grandson  of  the 
late  Robert  Hippisley  Trench. ml,  esq. of  Leigh 
Court,  Somerset,  Stanton  House,  Wilts,  and 
Cutteridge  House,  Dorset,  to  Mary- Elizabeth, 
second  dau  of  William  Edwards,  esq.  of  Great 

Elm.  The  Rev.  John  William  Ncwall  Tan- 

ner.  Curate  of  Newton,  Lancashire,  and  son  of 
the  late  John  Tanner,  esq.  of  Sea  ton,  to  Sarah - 
Aune,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Badcock, 
of  the  Manor  House,  Seaton.  At  Manches- 
ter, Thomas  Garfit,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  Boston,  l.incolnsh.  to  Elixal>eth-Boyd, 
only  dau.  of  Thomas  Broadbent,  esq.  of  Grove 
House,  Ardwick.  At  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. Cougreve  Lonsdale,  esq.  Attache  to 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Munich,  to  Mary- 
Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  Late  Anthony  Little- 
dale,  esq.  At  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  Joseph 

Whitcley,  second  son  of  the  late  James  lit  bit 
t/neaite,  esq.  of  Leeds,  formerly  of  Oporto,  to 
Dorothy- Ellen,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 

Abbotsoo,  esq.  Skipton.  At  Folke,  the  Rev. 

Robert  Catens,  Vicar  of  Longburtou  and  Hol- 
nest,  Dorset,  to  Penelope- Mary- Anne, only  <" 
of  the  late  I  .nut  .-Col.  King,  of  West  Hall, 

Sherborne,  Dorset.  At  Abberton, 

Alfred  Edward  William*,  esq.  third  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Haddy  Wilson  Williams,  of 
Foriinam  AH  Saints,  Suffolk,  to  Rachel-Mary, 
second  dan.  of  Johu  Bawtree,  esq.  of  Abber- 
ton, near  Colchester. 

4.  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  William 
Brodribb.  esq.  of  Bloom*bury>sq.  to 

in,  second  dau.  of  Charles  Rochcmont 
Aikin,  esq.  of  the  same  sq.  At  Great  Mal- 
vern. Worcestersh.  Lieut.-Colonel  Eyre  John 
Crabbe,  K.H.  late  of  the  74tb  Highlanders, 
and  second  son  of  the  late  Col.  Crabbe.  to 
Harriet,  relict  of  Vice-Adm.  Holhs,  and  thirl 
dau.  of  the  late  James  Crabbe,  esq.  of  Shed 
field  House,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 

7.   At  little  Sotnerford,  Nathaniel  T. 
esq.  only  son  of  Abraham  ^  oung.  esq.  of 
Somerford,  and  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Y< 
esq.  of  Brinkworth,  to  " 
of  Robert  " 
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Thb  Dttkk  of  Atholl. 

Sept.  15.  At  his  residence  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  Middlesex,  aged  68,  the 
Most  Noble  John  Murray,  fifth  Duke  of 
Atholl,  Marquess  of  Tullibardine,  Earl  of 
Strathsay  and  Strathardle,  Viscount  of 
Balquhider,  Glenalmond,  and  Glcnlyon, 
Lord  Murray,  Balvenie,  and  Gask  (1703), 
sixth  Marquess  of  Atholl,  Earl  of  Tulli- 
bardine, Viscount  of  Balquhidar,  Lord 
Murray,  Balvenie,and  Gask  (1676), seventh 
Earl  of  Atholl  (1628-9),  tenth  Earl  of 
Tullibardine  (1606),  and  Baron  Murray 
of  Tullibardine  (1604),  all  dignities  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  ;  second  Earl  Strange 
and  Baron  Murray  of  Stanley,  co.  Glou- 
cester, in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain 
(1786),  and  Baron  Strange,  (by  writ, 
1628)  ;  Hereditary  Sheriff  of  Perthshire. 

His  Grace  was  born  June  26, 1778,  the 
eldest  son  of  John  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Atholl,  K.T.  by  his  first  wife  the  Hon. 
Jane  Cathcart,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
sixth  Lord  Cathcart.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  dignities  Sept.  29, 1830 ;  but, 
being  afflicted  with  mental  disease,  had 
never  come  forward  in  society. 

His  late  brother,  Lord  James  Murray, 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Glenlyon  in  1821  ;  and  dying  in 
1837  (see  our  vol.  VIII.  p.  649,) left  issue 
by  Lady  Emily  Percy,  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Northumberland,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
George- Augustus -Frederick  Lord  Glen- 
lyon, has  now  succeeded  hid  uncle  in  all 
the  other  dignities  of  his  illustrious  house. 
His  Grace  was  born  in  1814,  and  was  a 
godson  of  King  George  the  Fourth ;  he 
married  in  1839,  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
Henry  Home  Drummond,  esq.  of  Blair 
Drummond,  M.P.  for  Perthshire,  and  has 
issue  a  son  and  heir,  John- James- Hugh- 
Henry,  now  Marquess  of  Tullibardine, 
born  in  1840. 

The  remains  of  the  late  nobleman,  which 
had  been  brought  from  London  by  the 
Dundee  steamer,  were  interred  in  the 
family  vault  in  Dunkeld  Cathedral  on 
Saturday  Sept.  26.  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended only  by  the  immediate  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  the  new  Duke  acting  as  chief 
mourner. 


The  Marquess  or  Ailsa,  K.T. 
Sept.  8.  At  St.  Margaret's,  his  seat 
near  Islcworth,  Middlesex,  aged  76,  the 
Most  Hon.  Archibald  Kennedy,  Marquess 
of  Ailsa,  of  the  Isle  of  Ailsa,  co.  Ayr 
(1831),  and  Baron  Ailsa  of  Ailsa  (1806), 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 


12th  Earl  of  Cassilis  (1509),  and  14th 
Baron  Kennedy  (1452),  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland ;  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  (1682), 
K.T.  and  F.R.S. 

His  lordship  was  born  in  1770,  the 
eldest  son  of  Capt.  Archibald  Kennedy, 
R.N.  afterwards  1  Ith  Earl  of  Cassilis,  by 
his  second  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Watts,  esq.  of  New  York. 

He  commenced  his  public  career  by 
raising  in  1790  an  independent  company 
of  foot,  and  was  afterwords  Lieut. -Colonel 
of  the  West  Lowland  fencible  regiment, 
which  commission  he  resigned  in  1793. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  he  became  Lord 
Kennedy,  on  his  father's  succeeding  a 
distant  cousin  in  the  peerage.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  Dec.  30,  1794,  be 
became  Earl  of  Cassilis.  At  the  general 
election  in  1802  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scotish  peer- 
age. On  the  4th  Nov.  1806,  he  was  crca- 
ated  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Ailsa.  He  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  July  17, 
1821  ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  (one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters was  married  to  his  younger  son,)  he 
was  by  patent  dated  the  10th  Sept.  1831, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Marquess, 
together  w  ith  the  late  Marquess  of  Bread - 
albane. 

His  Lordship  generally  supported  the 
Whig  party,  and  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Reform  Bill  upon  the  decisive  division  of 
the  14th  April  1832. 

The  Marquess  of  Ailsa  married,  June  1 , 
1793,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Dun,  co.  Forfar; 
and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he 
had  issue  two  sons,  who  arc  both  deceased, 
and  four  daughters,  all  living  ;  viz.  1. 
Archibald  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  died 
Aug.  12,  1832,  in  his  38th  year,  leaving 
issue,  by  Eleanor,  only  child  of  Alexander 
Allardice,  Esq.  of  Dunnotter,  co.  Kincar- 
dine, Archibald,  now  Marquess  of  Ailsa, 
and  several  other  children  ;  2.  Lady 
Anna,  married  in  1821  to  Capt.  Sir  David 
Baird,  Bart.  ;  3.  Lady  Mary,  married  in 
1833  to  the  late  Richard  Oswald,  esq. 
the  younger,  of  Auchincruive,  who  died 
within  one  month  after  his  marriage  ;  4. 
the  Right  Hon.  Margaret  Countess  dowager 
of  Newburgh,  married  in  1817  to  John- 
Thomas  7th  and  late  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
and  left  h  is  widow  in  1H33,  without  issue  : 
5.  the  Hon.  John  Kennedy-Erskine,  who 
married  in  1827  Lady  Augusta  FitxCIa- 
rence,  fourth  daughter  of  his  late  Majesty, 
(since  married  to  Lord  Frederick  Gordon), 
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and  died  io  1831,  leaving  issue  one  son  six  horses,  and  there  were  also  two  raourn- 

and  two  daughters  (the  younger  posthu-  ing   coaches   and    the    Earl's  private 

moua)  ;  6.  Lady  Alicia-Jane,  married  in  carriage.    The  Vicar  of  East  Harptree, 

1824  to  Colonel  Jonathan  Peel,  M.P.  and  the  chaplain  of  the  deceased,  the  Rev. 

late  Surveyor. General  of  the  Ordnance,  Mr.  Braham,  were  in  one  of  the  carriages, 

brother  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  and  a  body  of  tenantry,  about  60  in 


Right 

Peel,  Bart. 

The  present  Marquess  of  Ailsa  was 
born  in  1816,  and  is  unmarried.  He  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  17th  Light  Dra- 
goons, but  retired  from  the  army  in  1842. 

Tub  Earl  or  Waldegrave. 

Sept.  28.  At  his  seat,  Harptree  Court, 
Somersetshire,  aged  30,  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Edward  Waldegrave,  seventh  Earl 
of  Waldegrave,  co.  Northampton,  and 
Viscount  Chewton,  of  Chewton,  co.  So- 
merset (17^9),  eighth  Baron  Waldegrave 
of  Chewton  (108i),  and  the  eleventh 
Baronet  (lo'43). 

He  was  born  on  the  8th  Feb.  1810',  the 
eldest  son  (after  marriage)  of  John-James 
sixth  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  and  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  King,  of  Has- 
tings. When  still  under  age,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 


number,  habited  in  cloaks  and  hat-bands, 
followed  the  remains  of  their  master,  as 
a  last  token  of  respect.  On  arriving  at 
the  railway  station,  the  coffin  was  received 
into  a  special  train  and conveyedto  London, 
whence  it  was  taken  to  Navcstock,  Essex, 
for  interment. 


The  Earl  of  Yarborough. 
Sept.  5.  On  board  his  yacht  the  Kea- 
trel,  at  Vigo  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
aged  C5,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Ander- 
son  Pelham,  Earl  of  Yarborough  and 
Baron  Worsley  of  Apuldercombe  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  (1837),  second  Baron  Yar- 
borough, of  Yarborough,  co.  Lincoln 
(1794),  Vice- Admiral  of  the  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  county  of  Southampton, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.S.A. 

His  Lordship  was  born  Aug.  8, 1731, 
child  and  elder  son  of  Charh 


the  fifth 

faTheri  July  30,'  1835°;  and  by  his  conduct,  first  Lord  Y  arborough,  by  Sophia,  only 
both  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  daughter  and  heir  of  George  Aufrere,  esq. 
in  London,  he  soon  proved  to  the  world    of  Chelsea.    He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 


that  he  had  not  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion.  The  wild  excesses  of  Lord 
Waldegrave  and  his  associates  were  wout 
to  adorn  the  records  of  the  police-courts, 
and  made  his  name  unfortunately  noto- 
rious. 

The  sale  in  1812  of  the  villa  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  the  dispersal  of  the  mu 


college,  Cambridge,  where  the  decree  of 
M.A.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1801. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  peerage,  he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  members 
for  Lincolnshire,  which  his  father  had 
previously  represented.  He  was  first  re- 
turned in  1807,  after  a  contest  which  ter- 
minated in  the  election  of  Charles  Chaplin. 


seum  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  esq.  a  tory,  by  1,602  votes,  and  the  Hon. 

which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Walde-  C.  A.  Pelham  by  1.1G8  ;  a  second  whig 

grave  family  in  consequence  of  their  de-  candidate,  R.  Ellison,  esq.  polling  955. 
scent  from  Maria  dowager  Countess  of        In  1818  a  second  whig  candidate  wm 

Waldegrave  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  again  proposed  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert 


the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole, 
K.B.  were  the  result  of  his  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

He  married,  Sept.  28,  1840,  Frances- 
Elizabeth- Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Braham 
the  eminent  vocalist,  and  widow  of  his 
elder  (but  illegitimate)  brother,  John 
James  Henry  Waldegrave,  esq.  The 
Countess  survives  him  without  issue. 

His  younger  brother;;  having  both  died  iu 
infancy,  the  titles  of  the  family  have  now 
devolved  on  the  uncle  of  the  deceased,  the 
Hon.  William  Waldegrave,  Cipt.  R.N. 
and  C.U.  who  was  born  in  1788,  and  by 
his  late  wife  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq.  M.P. 
has  issue  William  Frederick  now  ViM-ount 
Chewton,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  53d  Foot, 
and  several  other  children. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  the  body  of  the 


Heron,  Bart,  but  the  former  member* 
were  still  returned,  the  poll  terminating 
thus  : 

Hon.  C.  A.  Pelham     .       .  8.<#* 
Charles  Chaplin,  esq.   .       •  3,06^ 
Sir  Rob.  Heron,  Bart.  .      .  2,653 
Mr.  Pelham  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Sept.  23,  l»'-3> 
and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl 
on  the  21th  Jan.  1837,  by  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne's administration,  having  been  al- 
ways an  ardent  supporter  of  whig  pnn* 
ciples.    He  did  not,  however,  gire  way  to 
the  views  of  his  party  on  the  Corn  Laws- 
He  was  also  Vice- Admiral  of  the i  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  couuty  of  Sout .- 
ampton,  and  formerly  Recorder  of  Gnoisoy 
aud  Newport.    His  Lordship  was,  how- 
ever, perhaps  best  known  as  Common™ 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  which  com- 


late  Earl  was  conveyed  in  the  usual  mand  he  had  held  for  a  long  series  of  year*, 
manner  to  Bath ;  the  hearse  was  drawn  by     during  which  the  members  of  the  »q»aJr 
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have  had  repeated  instances  of  Lis  zealous 
superintendence,  as  well  as  of  bis  princely 
hospitality.  The  tenants  upon  his  Lord- 
ship's vast  estates,  remote  from  each  other 
though  they  be,  have  each  and  every  ono 
experienced  some  remarkable  instance  of 
his  disinterestedness  and  warmth  of  heart. 

The  Earl  of  Yarborough  married  Aug. 
11,  1806',  Henrietta.  Anne-Maria-Char- 
lotte, second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
Bridgman  Simpson  (uncle  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Bradford),  and  sole  heir  to  her 
uncle  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Worsley,  Bart. ;  and  by  that  lady,  who 
died  June  30,  1813,  he  had  issue  two  sons 
and  two  daughters:  1.  Henrietta-Mary, 
who  died  in  1814,  in  her  7th  year;  2.  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles-Anderson-Worsley 
now  Earl  of  Yarborough  ;  3.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Copley,  a  Bedchamber-woman  to 
her  Majesty,  married  in  1832  to  Sir 
Joseph  William  Copley,  Bart.  ;  and  4.  the 
Hon.  Dudley  Worsley  Anderson- Pelham, 
Capt.  R.N.  who  married  in  1839  Madelina, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Sir  John  Gordon  Sin- 
clair, Bart.  R.N. 

The  present  Earl  was  born  in  1809.  He 
has  sat  in  Parliament  from  18.U  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Lincolnshire.  He  mar- 
ried in  the  same  year  the  Hon.  Maria 
Adelaide  Maude,  second  daughter  of  Vis- 
count Ha  war  den,  by  whom  he  has  issue  a 
son  and  daughter. 

On  the  25th  Sept.  the  Kestrel  arrived 
at  Cowes,  with  the  Commodore's  body  on 
board.  The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  bat- 
tery, Mr.  Pigott's  yacht  Ganymede,  and 
Sir  C.  Ibbctson's  yacht  Anaconda,  each 
fired  sixty -five  minute  guns,  the  number 
of  years  the  deceased  nobleman  had  lived. 
All  the  shops  and  houses  in  the  town  were 
closed.  All  yachts,  government  vessels, 
and  merchant  shipping  had  their  flags  half- 
mast,  as  were  the  flags  ou  the  different 
castles  and  on  the  flag  staffs  along  the  har- 
bour. Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Kes- 
trel, Captain  the  Hon.  D.  Pelham,  R.N. 
attended  by  Captain  H.  Love,  R.N.  and 
John  Bates,  esq.  R.N.  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  went  on  board, 
mnniuing  a  short  time  to  give  some  direc- 
tions. The  Kestrel  had  her  yards  topped 
to  opposite  directions,  her  flags  half-mast, 
and  to  the  eye  of  the  landsman,  as  well  as 
the  sailor,  appeared  in  disorder,  and  as  if 
the  master  was  no  more.  On  Saturday 
the  remains  of  the  late  Earl  were  removed 
from  Cowes  on  board  the  Kestrel,  which 
left  about  one  o'clock  for  Grimsby,  whence 
the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the  family  seat 
at  Brock lesby  for  interment.  The  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  battery  and  the  yachts  at 
and  about  the  station  fired  miuute-guns  as 
the  Kestrel  got  under  weigh  and  left  the 
port.    Every  vessel  which  passed,  men- 


of-war  included,  lowered  their  colours  as 
a  mark  of  respect.  Captain  the  Hon.  D. 
Pelham,  R.N.  accompanied  by  his  cousin, 
Captain  Tennant,  R.N.  proceeded  in  the 
Kestrel ;  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  and  Sir 
J.Coplf  y,  Bart,  went  to  Brocklesby  by  land. 

Dr.  C  arrv,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Sept.  13.  At  his  town  residence  in 
Portland-place,  in  his  77th  year,  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Carey,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Dr.  Carey  was  indebted  for  his  emi- 
nence to  his  personal  talents  and  pro- 
fessional distinction.  In  1784,  when  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  King's 
Scholar  at  Westminster  School,  where  he 
continued  until  1789,  when  he  was  elected 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  graduated 
M.A.  1796,  B.D.  1804,  and  D.D.  1807. 
Having  entered  holy  orders,  in  1801  he 
was  appointed  Whitehall  preacher ;  in 
1802  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  York  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  received  the 
appointment  of  head -master  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  which  he  held  for  thirteen 
years,  with  great  popularity  and  success. 
On  his  retirement  in  1815  he  was  pre- 
sented with  two  splendid  silver  vases,  one 
from  the  King's  scholars,  and  one  from  the 
Town  l)oys,  (see  Gent.  Mag.  LXXXV. 
ii.  599.)  In  1808  he  was  appointed  sub; 
almoner  to  the  King;  and  in  1809  in- 
stalled a  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
Amongst  his  other  preferments  was  that 
of  the  vicarage  of  Sutton-in -the- Forest, 
Yorkshire. 

He  was  honoured  by  the  notice  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  while 
the  educational  arrangements  were  being 
perfected  therein.  In  1820,  on  the  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Pelham  to  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Carey  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
from  which  he  removed  to  St.  Asaph, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Luxmoore,  in 
1830. 

Bishop  Carey  published  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Fast-day  1 809. 

His  portrait,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  en- 
graved by  T.  A.  Dean,  was  published  in 
Fisher's  National  Portrait  Gallery,  1830. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  prelate  was 
on  the  2d  Oct.  consigned  to  a  vault  pre- 
pared for  its  reception,  in  his  cathedral 
churchyard,  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  the  late  bishop,  Dr.  Bagot, 
were  deposited.  The  funeral  procession 
proceeded  from  the  palace  in  the  sub- 
joined order  : — 

Clerk. 

Ten  Choristers  in  surplices. 
Four  Vicars  Curates  in  black  gowns. 
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Four  Minor  Canom,  or  Vicars  Choral,  in 
surplices. 

The  Ven.  Archdea-   The  Ven.  Archdea. 
con  Clough.  con  Clive. 

Two  Vergers  in  robes. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  Luxmoore. 

Pall-bearers,  THE  BODY.  Pall-bearers, 
Sir  J.  H.  Williams,  Bt.  Lord  Dinorben. 
Mr.  J.  Heaton.  Col.  Salusbury. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Batemao.       Mr.  E.  Lloyd. 

The  Chief  Mourners, 
The  Rev.  W.  Carey,  the  Rev.  R.  Levitt, 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Jones,  and  Dr.  Bull. 
The  Rev.  T.  G.  Roberts,  Messrs.  Moses, 
T.  Roberts,  J.  Burden,  and  R.  L. 
Williams. 

The  servants  and  other  dependants  of 
the  deceased. 


Loan  Metcalfe. 

Sept.  12.  At  Malshanger,  near  Ba- 
singstoke, aged  61,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Baron  Met- 
calfe, of  Fern-hill,  co.  Berks  (1825),  and 
the  third  Baronet  (1802)  \  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  G.C.B. 

His  Lordship  was  born  Jan.  30,  1785, 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Theophilus 
Metcalfe,  of  Fern-hill  in  the  parish  of 
Winkfield,  Berkshire,  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1802,  by  Susannah-Sophia-Se- 
Una,  daughter  of  John  Debonnaire,  esq. 
and  widow  of  Major  Smyth. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1800,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  quitted  Europe 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  His  advance- 
ment, probably  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  influence  of  his  family,  was  very  rapid. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  to  the  resident  with 
Dowlut  Row  Scindiah.  The  resident  was 
the  present  Lord  Cowley.  In  Oct.  1802 
he  became  assistant  in  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's office ;  in  less  than  seven  months 
from  that  time — namely,  on  the  4  th  of 
April,  1803 — we  find  him  an  assistant  in 
the  Governor-General's  office  ;  and  early 
in  the  year  1806  he  was  transferred  to 
the  office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
On  the  15th  of  Aug.  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  first  assistant  to  the  British  resi- 
dent nt  Delhi,  and  on  the  29th  of  Aug. 
1 808,  he  proceeded  to  Lahore. 

At  that  time  the  growing  power  and 
territorial  encroachments  of  the  late  Run- 
jeet  Singh  induced  Lord  Minto,  then 
Governor-General  of  India,  to  send  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  Lahore,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  to  secure  the  Sikh  states 
between  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  rivers 
from  the  grasp  of  Runjeet.    He  selected 


Mr.  Metcalfe,  though  then  a  very  yonng 
man,  only  just  twenty-two,  for  that  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  and  he  was  authorised 
to  announce  the  unpalatable  fact  that  those 
states  were  taken  under  British  protection. 
He  was,  however,  supported  by  the  march 
towards  the  Sutlej  of  a  body  of  British 
troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
(afterwards  General)  Ochterlony.  The 
management  of  the  negotiation  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty  ;  but 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  by  tact  and  firmness,  com- 
pletely succeeded  ;  and  a  treaty,  con- 
cluded in  April,  1809,  which  recognised 
the  independence  of  those  states,  was  the 
result.    With  this  event  it  may  be  said 
that  the  more  distinguished  portion  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe's  career  commenced  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  we  find 
him  fillings  succession  of  important  offices, 
until  in  1819  he  received  the  appointment 
of  secretary  in  the  Secret  and  Political 
Department,  along  with  that  of  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Governor-General.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  resident  at  the 
court  of  the  Nizam.    In  1822  he  suc- 
ceeded his  elder  brother  Sir  Theophilus 
John  Metcalfe,  in  the  baronetcy.    At  the 
close  of  1823  the  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Hyderabad ;  and  about 
eighteen  months  afterwards  some  charges 
of  neglect  were  brought  against  him  at 
the  East  India-house,  but  no  censure  was 
then  passed,  and  the  charges  have  been 
since  refuted. 

His  health  beinff  somewhat  restored,  he 
returned  to  active  service  in  Aug.  1825, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Resident  and  Civil  Commissioner  in  the 
Delhi  territories ;  and  exactly  two  years 
afterwards  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  The  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  was  conferred  on  him 
in  July,  1828;  and  in  November,  1810. 
he  was  constituted  Vice-President  and 
Deputy-Governor  of  Fort  William.  The 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  position 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  Presidency  of  Agra,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1834.  An 
entertainment  was  given  in  Calcutta  upon 
the  occasion  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe's  depar- 
ture for  Agra  ;  and  at  that  banquet  Lord 
W.  Bentinck  pronounced  a  high  eulogium 
on  him.  In  Feb.  1835,  Lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck gave  in  his  resignation,  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  was  provisionally  ap- 
pointed Governor-General,  which  office 
he  held  till  the  28th  March,  1836,  being 
the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Auckland.  In  that  year  he  was  made  a 
Civil  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
During  that  short  period  Sir  Charles 
originated,  as  well  as  adopted,  several  im- 
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portant  measures — namely •  the  issue  of  a 
uniform  money  for  all  the  presidencies, 
the  abolition  of  chowkies  in  Bengal— and, 
a  still  more  important  step,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  press  from  all  restrictions. 
This  last  measure  was  the  universal  eulogy 
in  India,  and  rendered  him  pre-eminently 
popular  amongst  the  natives  as  well  as 
Europeans.    It  however,  gave  great  ura-i 
brage  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  was 
the  eventual  cause  of  his  resignation  and 
return  to  Europe,  though  he  had  always 
declared  bis  intention  of  spending  his  life 
in  India.    The  post  of  Governor  of  Ma- 
dras about  this  time  became  vacant,  and 
the  friends  of  Sir  Charles  concluded  that 
it  would  be  given  to  him  ;  but  the  Court 
of  Directors  thought  proper  to  mark  their 
opinion  of  bis  conduct  by  bestowing  it 
upon  another.    In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  he  signified  bis  intention  of 
withdrawing  from  the  public  service,  and 
his  retirement  from  Agra  was  marked  by 
every  token  of  the  public  sympathy  and 
affection,  including  dinners,  balls,  ad- 
dresses, and  the  presentation  of  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  plate.    By  public  subscrip- 
tion a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour, 
and  an  address  presented  by  tbe  com- 
munity of  Agra,  which  styled  him  the 
"  brightest  ornament  of  the  civil  service," 
which  celebrated  bis  magnificent  benefac- 
tions and  his  private  generosity.   In  reply 
to  this  address,  Sir  Charles,  with  his 
characteristic  candour,  avowed  the  cause 
of  his  resignation.     He  reminded  his 
friends  that  reports  had  prevailed  in  the 
preceding  year  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
in  disgrace  with  the  home  authorities  on 
account  of  tbe  liberty  of  the  press ;  and 
he  added,  that  that  was  a  position  in  which 
he  "  could  not  remain  with  comfort ;''  he 
therefore  sought  information  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  fountain  bead  ;  the  reply  which 
be  received  was  by  no  means  explicit,  but 
its  uncordial  tone  satisfied  him  that  the 
reports  which  prevailed  were  not  untrue  ; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1838,  he  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the 
Kast  India  Company  ;  bat,  as  subsequent 
events  very  clearly  showed,  the  responsi- 
ble advisers  of  the  Crown  more  justly  ap- 
preciated his  high  talents  than  did  the 
board  of  directors  in  Lead rn hall- street. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he 
was  selected  by  tbe  ministry  to  succeed 
Sir  Lionel  Smith  as  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
The  Negro  Emancipation  Act  had  recently 
been  passed,  and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  en- 
countered a  difficult  task  in  soothing  the 
irritation  and  reconciling  the  differences 
of  the  classes  a  lice  ted  by  that  measure. 
He  proved  eminently  successful,  and  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction  both  in  Downing  - 


Jamaica  proved  unfavourable  to  his  health, 
and,  after  a  residence  in  the  island  of  two 
years,  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  The 
colonists  were  much  attached  to  him,  and, 
in  184-1,  his  statue  was  erected  in  Spanish  - 
town. 

He  returned  from  the  West  Indies  in 
1849,  and  was  almost  immediately  selected 
by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  undertake  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  which  then  gave  con- 
siderable trouble  to  the  Colonial-office. 
Tbe  task  of  governing  the  Canadas,  of 
imparting  to  those  provinces  the  blessings 
of  order,  peace,  and  rational  freedom, 
together  with  their  due  position  and  rank 
as  integral  members  of  this  vast  empire, 
had  been  for  maoy  years  a  difficulty  which 
to  successive  Governors-General  proved 
nearly  insuperable.  The  great  adminis- 
trative talents  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  his  un- 
tiring industry,  and  his  nerve,  were  again 
successful  ;  and,  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  when 
their  administration  formed  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  the  government  of 
our  colonies,  he  handed  over  to  bis  suc- 
cessor a  united  province,  in  which  he  had 
greatly  mitigated  political  asperity,  and  in 
which  he  had  broadly  laid  the  foundations 
of  good  order  and  expanding  civilization. 

His  labours  here  completed  the  rain  of 
a  constitution  that  bad  been  weakened  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  farther  im- 
paired by  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the 
Western  Indies.  He  returned  home  in 
1845,  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Karon  Metcalfe.  He  did  not  live  long  to 
wear  the  honours  that  poured  in  upon 
him— honours  which  the  agony  of  disease, 
forbad  him  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  has 
left  no  legitimate  child  to  inherit. 

His  lordship's  next  brother,  now  8ir 
Thomas  Tbeophilns  Metcalfe,  who  is  in 
India,  inherits  the  Baronetcy. 

On  the  19th  Sept.  the  body  of  the  late 
Lord  was  removed  to  the  church  of  Wink- 
ricld,  where  his  country  seat  of  Fern-hill 
has  for  many  years  past  been  held  by  suc- 
cessive tenants,  the  last  of  whom  was  Sir 
Felix  Booth,  and  the  present  is  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Granville.  On  this  account  the 
mourners  assembled  at  Hill-house,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  lordships  nephew  Sir  Hesketh 
Fleetwood,  Bart,  also  in  the  parish  of 
Wink  field.  Amongst  the  mourners  were 
Lord  Monson,  Sir  Alan  M'Nab,  Mr. 
James  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Thomas  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Brownrigg,  M.F.,  Sir  Hesketh  Fleet- 
wood, Burt.,  Messrs.  Martin  Brown- 
rigg, jun.,  Sraythe,  Howell,  9tc.  The 
private  carriages  of  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  followed,  and  amongst  them 
that  of  Lord  Ashbrook,  tbe  brother-in- 
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Probate  of  his  lordship's  will  has  been 
granted  to  Lieut.  James  Metcalfe.  The 
personal  estate  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury  was  estimated  for  duty  at 
100,000/.  His  estate  of  Fernhill,  and  the 
land  near  Bagshot,  now  or  lately  occu- 
pied by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert, are,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
will  of  bis  father,  to  accompany  the  Ba- 
ronetcy. The  furniture  in  the  mansion  at 
Fernhill  he  bequeaths  to  his  said  brother, 
likewise  the  house  and  furniture  in  Port- 
land-place,  together  with  such  books,  en- 
gravings, plate,  &c.  as  have  come  to  him 
by  descent  or  bequests  from  his  father, 
mother,  or  late  elder  brother.  To  Lieu- 
tenant James  Metcalfe  (said  to  be  his 
lordship's  natural  sou)  he  leaves  a  spe- 
cific bequest  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  such  other  books,  engrav- 
ings, plate,  &c.  as  may  have  been  pur- 
chased by  him,  or  otherwise ;  as  also  his 
court  dresses,  diamond  star,  collar,  and 
one  of  the  jewels  of  the  Civil  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  all  other  jewels  not  specifically 
disposed  of.  The  silver  star,  ribbon,  and 
one  jewel  of  the  Civil  Order  of  the  Bath 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Crown,  together 
with  the  star  he  received  from  the  state  at 
the  time  of  his  nomination  to  tho  order. 
He  bequeaths  to  James  Macauley  Higgins, 
esq.  late  civil  secretary  and  his  private  se- 
cretary in  Canada,  20,000/.  sterling.  To 
his  lordship's  sister  the  Viscountess 
Ashbrook,  1000/. ;  to  bis  sister  Mrs. 
Ueorgiana  Smyth  an  annuity  of  500/.  ;  to 
his  trustees  and  executors  each  1000/. 
All  legacies  and  annuities  to  be  paid 
in  full,  free  of  duty.  The  residue,  real 
and  personal,  he  leaves  to  Lieutenant 
James  Metcalfe,  who  is  to  take  charge  of 
all  the  papers  that  were  in  his  lordship's 
possession,  or  with  his  agents. 

Sir  Charles  Wolbblky,  Bart. 

Oct.  3.  At  Wolseley  hall,  Stafford- 
shire, in  his  78th  year,  Sir  Charles  Wolse- 
ley, the  seventh  Baronet  of  that  place 
(1628). 

He  was  born  on  the  20th  July,  1769, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  the  sixth 
Baronet,  by  Miss  Chambers,  of  Wimble- 
don. 

He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  August  5,  1817. 
At  that  precise  period  the  transition  from 
a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  com- 
bined with  the  influence  of  a  succession 
of  deficient  harvests,  produced  very  ge- 
neral distress,  dried  up  the  sources  of 
manufacturing  prosperity,  produced  much 
disturbance  amongst  the  town  population, 
and,  as  usual,  led  to  a  clamorous  demand 
for  a  change  in  the  representation  of  the 
people.   When  such  sentiments  arc  afloat 


no  place  partakes  of  them  more  largely 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 
As  Wolseley  hall  u  not  very  far  from 
that  great  commercial  emporium,  Sir 
Charles  was  selected  by  the  Brummagem 
patriots  as  the  best  card  in  their  hand  ; 
they  therefore  prevailed  on  him  to  attend 
the  consultations  of  their  committees,  to 
move  their  resolutions  at  public  meetings, 
and  even  occasionally  to  address  large  as- 
semblies of  that  class  out  of  which  those 
political  unions  were  formed  which  so 
materially  promoted  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act.    Thus  carried  on  step  by 
step,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  ended  by  be- 
coming a  Radical  Reformer.    His  ad- 
mirers in  that  town,  which    has  been 
called  the  "  great  smithy  of  the  nation," 
considered  that  they  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  its  great  council ;  and  that  prin- 
ciple has  certainly  been  recognized  in  the 
memorable  measure  of  reform  ;  but  in  the 
days  when  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  a 
demagogue  the  idea  of  electing  a  member 
for  Birmingham  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing just  short  of  high  treason.  The 
sturdy  smiths,  however,  were  resolved  to 
secure  the  agency  of  a  legislatorial  at- 
torney, and  incontinently  they  summoned 
a  meeting,  which  took  place  at  Newhall 
hill,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  l?th  of 
May,  1819.    As  every  experienced  poli- 
tician expected,  this  terminated  in  mere 
smoke,  and  the  whimsical  crotchet  of  a 
legislatorial  attorney  ended  where  it  began, 
with  the  clamorous  election  of  Sir  Charles, 
by  15,000  or  20,000,  some  say  50,000,  of 
the  men  of  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity! 
It  was  pretending  to  send  a  man  to  Par- 
liament, who — as  the  electors  well  knew 
— could  not  Bit.    Mr.  Wooler  and  others 
were  tried  for  this  attempt  to  force  then- 
favourite  baronet  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  they  were  convicted  and  impri- 
soned.   Unfortunately,  Sir  Charles  was 
not  to  be  taught  by  the  lessons  which  the 
experience  of  others  presented;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  him  in  the  same  year 
making  a  speech  at  Stockport,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  suffered 
twelve  months'  imprisonment.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  give  his  trial,  his  im- 
prisonment, and  even  his  liberation,  all 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  theatrical 
effect  and  popular  enthusiasm ;  but  the 
measures  taken  for  that  purpose  were  not 
quite  so  successful  as  they  usually  prove, 
for  Sir  Charles  was  not  a  first-rate  dema- 
gogue, and  the  distress  of  the  working* 
classes  was  gradually  beginning  to  abate. 
But  the  reforming  propensities  of  Sir 
Charles  were  not  destined  yet  to  undergo 
any  abatement.    On  the  11th  of  March, 
1820,  he  was  again  brought  to  trial  for 
sedition,  jointly  with  a  man  of  the  name 
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of  Joseph  Harrison,  a  schoolmaster.  This 
proceeding  took  place  at  the  Chester  as- 
sizes ;  both  were  found  guilty,  and  sen* 
tenced  to  18  months'  imprisonment.  Even 
these  heavy  punishments  did  not  altogether 
check  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  for  he  continued  to  attend 
Reform  meetings  as  long  as  they  conti- 
nued to  be  held  ;  but  when  the  late  Lord 
Sidmouth  ceased  to  be  Home  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Canning  be^an  to  lead  the  mi- 
material  party,  it  so  happened  that  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  went 
somewhat  out  of  fashion,  and  the  only 
occasion  which  presented  itself  for  the 
display  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 's  pa- 
triotism was  that  of  becoming  one  of  the 
sureties  for  Mr.  Hunt  upon  his  liberation 
from  Ilchester  gaol.    Parliamentary  re- 
form, though  it  slumbered  for  n  season, 
awoke  in   1830  with  an  energy  which 
proved  to  be  the  harbinger  of  eventual 
triumph.    But  by  that  time  Sir  Charles 
had  declined  into  the  vale  of  years.  The 
frost  of  more  than  threescore  wiuters  had 
chilled  in  his  heart  the  spirit  of  political 
enterprise.    Mightier  men  than  he  stood 
forward  to  lead  the  popular  movement, 
and  therefore  he  retired  to  his  proper 
position  in  society,  ending  bis  days  as  he 
ought  to  have  spent  his  entire  life — in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  home. 

The  course  that  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
had  pursued  was,  for  such  a  man,  really 
singular.  He  was  a  person  of  good  sub- 
stance, and  belonging  to  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  both  in  right  of  his  birth  and 
of  his  title.  If  he  had  possessed  a  sent  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  standing  for- 
ward as  an  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform  in  that  assembly  would  have  oc- 
casioned no  surprise  whatever  ;  but  that 
he,  a  gentleman,  in  all  senses  of  the 
word,  should  have  associated  himself  with 
the  seditious  demagogues  out  of  doors, 
who  took  advantage  of  general  distress 
and  popular  ignorance  to  promote  their 
own  sinister  and  unworthy  objects,  was  a 
course  of  conduct  for  which  scarcely  any 
parallel  can  be  found.  That  be  was  ex- 
tremely eccentric  those  who  knew  him 
will  be  quite  ready  to  admit,  but  he  was, 
pcrhnps,  the  only  man  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries who,  without  any  mean  or 
selfish  purposes,  permitted  himself  to  be 
made  so  completely  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  then  traded  upon  the 
virtue  of  patriotism,  and  hoped  to  share  in 
the  plunder  of  a  revolution.  From  alt 
that  baseness  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was 
perfectly  free,  and  it  is  only  fair  and  just 
thut  the  close  of  his  life  should  be  at- 
tended by  some  expression  of  regret  and 
respect. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  twice  mar- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXVI. 


ried  ;  first  on  the  13th  Dec.  1794,  to 
Mary,   daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Clifford,  of  Tixall,  in  Staffordshire,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  Charles,  who  died  an 
infant ;  and  Spencer  William  Wolseley, 
cm),  who  died  at  Milan  in  1833,  aged 
thirty-five,  unmarried.    Lady  Wolseley 
died  on  the  16th  of  July,  1811,  and  on 
the  2d  of  July  in  the  following  year  Sir 
Charles   married,  secondly,  Anne,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Anthony  Wright, 
esq.  of  Wealdside,  Essex.    She  died  Oct. 
24,  1838,  having  had  issue  three  sons,  Sir 
Charles  the  present  Baronet,  Henry  who 
died  in  1843,  and  Edward  who  died  at 
Brussels  in  1839;  and  two  daughters, 
Mary-Anne,  married  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lousada  de  San  Miniato,  and  Caroline, 
married  to  Marina  duke  Salvin,  esq.  of 
Burn-hall,  co.  Durham. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1813, 
and  married  in  1834  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Nicholas  Selby,  esq.  of  Acton 
House,  Middlesex. 


Mr.  Justice  Williams. 
Sept.  15.  At  his  residence,  Livermore 
Park,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  sged  69, 
Sir  John  Williams,  Knt.  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

Sir  John  Williams  was  anativeof  Bun- 
bury  in  Cheshire;  his  family,  however, 
were  settled  in  Merionethshire,  and  Sir 
John  was  always  very  careful  to  have  it 
understood  that  he  belonged  to  the  prin- 
cipality. His  father  was  Rector  of  a 
parish  in  Merionethshire,  but  he  was  also 
Vicar  of  Bunbury,  and  was  residing  there 
when  his  son  John  was  born.  At  the 
well-known  grammar  school  of  Manches- 
ter, Sir  John  Williams  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, eminently  qualified  by  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  his  boyhood  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  and  ac- 
quire the  honours  which  that  university 
presents  to  men  of  diligence  and  ability. 
He  went  to  Cambridge  in  the  year  1794, 
and  obtained  a  scholarship  the  first  time 
that  he  sat.  He  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  1798,  and  during  his  under-gra- 
duate  comae  obtained  several  prizes  ;  but 
tbe  chief  object  of  his  youthful  ambition 
— that  to  which  he  attached  much  more 
importance  than  to  any  advancement  in 
after  life — was  a  fellowship.  In  hoping 
for  that  distinction  he  was  not  destined 
to  encounter  disappointment  ;  and  it  is 
rather  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  that  be  has 
been  sometimes  heard  to  say,  he  considered 
the  honour  of  a  fellowship,  obtained  in 
the  face  of  that  competition  against  which 
3  Z 
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he  contended,  an  acquisition  superior  even 
to  the  dignity  of  the  ermine ;  for  he  very 
modestly  acknowledged  that  he  achieved 
success  over  a  competitor  superior  to 
himself  iu  general  scholarship.  That 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  straggle  through 
life  as  he  best  might  on  the  scanty  pit- 
tance which  a  poor  clergyman  receives, 
while  a  more  favourable  fate  awaited  Mr. 
Williams  ;  but  to  his  infinite  honour  be 
it  recorded,  that  when  professional  suc- 
cess and  considerable  opulence  rewarded 
his  labours,  he  generously  remembered 
his  college  rival,  nnd,  considering  him 
hardly  used  by  fortune,  allowed  him  an 
annuity  in  aid  of  the  scanty  income  which 
that  learned  and  estimable  person  derived 
from  a  small  church  living.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  annuity  has  been  continued 
to  his  widow. 

Long  after  Mr.  Williams  quitted  college, 
he  devoted  his  time  occasionally  to  ctassi. 
cal  studies,  as  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  amply  testify,  for  they  contain 
articles  written  by  him  on  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  on  several  Greek  plays. 
Even  still  later  in  life  his  classical  attain, 
ments  attracted  attention  ;  and  Lord  Tcu- 
terden,  a  high  authority  on  such  subjects, 
as  well  as  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Williams  to  be  the  best 
scholar  throughout  the  whole  profession. 

Sir  John  Williams  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Temple 
in  1804,  and,  although  be  did  not  rise  to 
the  highest  rank  of  the  profession,  he  ob- 
tained a  very  respectable  amount  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Williams  chose  the  Northern 
as  his  circuit,  and  the  Liberal  party  as  his 
political  friends.  Both  were  bold  steps  ; 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  circuit  rendered 
success  more  problematical  in  that  quarter 
than  in  any  other,  while  certainly  no  pro- 
dent  man  could  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  sea  a  prospect  of  silk 
gowns,  or  ermined  robes,  by  connecting 
himself  with  Whigs,  Liberals,  and  other 
adversaries  of  the  church,  the  state,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Slowly,  but 
securely,  did  Mr.  Williams  advance  in 
the  arduous  profession  of  the  luw  ;  acci- 
dent never  seemed  to  have  procured  for 
him  a  client,  and  accident  never  deprived 
him  of  one.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he 
enjoyed  a  first-rate  business ;  but  he 
scarcely  ever  lost  a  client,  and  though  a 
man  of  ardent  temperament  his  discretion 
in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  was  pre-emi- 
nent. In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  late  Sir  John  Hoy  ley  baa  been 
heard  more  than  once  to  declare  that  if 
he  were  to  be  tried  for  his  life  he  should 
desire  to  be  defended  by  Mr.  Williams. 
Even  the  present  generation  need  scarcely 
be  reminded  that  the  proceedings  against 


Queen  Caroline  formed  by  far  the  most 
important  occasion  upon  which  any  Law- 
yer has  been  employed  during  the  present 
century.    The  Attorney-General  of  that 
Princess  became  Lord  Chancellor,  her 
Solicitor-General  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  two  of  her  counsel 
successively  Chief- Justices  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  a  fourth  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Amorj-st 
those  eminent  men  Mr.  Williams  took  a 
conspicuous  part  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
advocates  ;  and  the  almost   unri<&  led 
powers  of  cross-examination  which  he  dis- 
played upon  that  memorable  occasion 
fully  realised  the  expectations  of  bis 
friends.    His  skill  as  a  cross -examiner 
was  generally  acknowledged  by  the  pro- 
fession, but  it  was  not  until  after  he  bad 
exercised  that  astonishing  power  upon  the 
notorious  Theodore  Majocci  that  the 

Eublic  at  large  became  aware  of  his  match- 
es talents  in  that  branch  of  an  advocate's 
duty.  Soon  after  "the  Queen's  trial," 
as  it  was  called,  hi*  clients  became  more 
numerous,  and  his  name  considerably 
mure  public.  An  opportunity  for  getting 
into  Parliament  presented  itself  in  the 
year  1822,  when  he  stood  upon  the  Libe- 
ral interest  for  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and 
was  returned.  He  afterwards  sat  for  the 
boroughs  of  Winchelsea  and  llcbester. 
The  most  remarkable  use  which  be  made 
of  his  powers  and  privileges  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  was  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor  in  denouncing  the 
abases  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  he 
certainly  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation, 
or  at  least  in  preparing  the  way,  for 
several  of  the  improvements  which,  since 
that  time,  have  been  effected  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  A  change  of  the  Ministry 
at  length  procured  for  him  that  pro- 
fessional position  to  which  he  had  for 
some  years  been  fairly  entitled.  He 
received  a  silk  frown,  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  William  IV.  her  Majesty, 
now  Queen  Dowager,  appointed  him  her 
Attorney. General.  In  Feb.  1834  he  be- 
came one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  having  sat  in  that  court  only 
one  term  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  where  he  remained  until 
the  period  of  his  lamented  death. 

I  f  he  did  not  display  in  that  distinguished 
position  talents  and  attainments  of  the 
very  highest  order,  he  at  least  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  its  onerous  and  im- 
portant duties  great  integrity,  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  administer  justice  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  and  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  British  jurisprudence.  It  is  well- 
known  that  Sir  John  Williams  appeared 
to  considerable  advantage  as  a  judge  in 
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and  that  he  laboured 
unceasingly,  in  every  case  that  came  before 
him,  to  reconcile  his  strong  sense  of 
justice  with,  perhaps  his  still  stronger 
feelings  of  mercy.  Although  he  had  been 
for  tome  weeks  indisposed,  he  was  not 
thought  to  be  in  any  imminent  danger, 
and  he  had  been  considered  by  his  phy- 
sicians as  labouring  under  some  affection 
of  the  liver.  At  last,  however,  he  com- 
plained of  increased  pain  in  the  chest,  and, 
to  the  great  regret  of  that  very  numerous 
circle  of  society  who  could  appreciate  his 
many  estimable  qualities,  his  valuable  life 
was  on  the  same  day  brought  to  a  close. 
A  post  mortem  examination  of  his  body 
has  left  the  cause  of  his  lamented  death  a 
subject  for  medical  conjecture.  The 
heart  and  large  blood-vessels  near  that 
organ  were  found  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state,  as  was  also  the  brain,  showing  that 
death  was  attributable  neither  to  apoplexy 
nor  disease  of  the  heart.  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture  is,  that  be  died  of  gout 
in  the  stomach,  though  that  organ  ex- 
hibited no  appearance  beyond  what 
might  have  been  caused  by  dyspepsia. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  were 
awfully  sudden.  Lady  Williams  left  him 
on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing  room,  as  she 
supposed  better  than  he  had  been  in  the 
nioruing,  to  join  the  party  of  friends 
assembled  at  dinner.  On  returning  after 
a  short  absence,  she  found  him,  as  she 
thought,  asleep  on  the  sofa,  but  the  sleep 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  that  of  death. 

His  body  was  deposited  on  the  21d 
Sept.  in  the  vault  of  the  Temple  Cburch 
appropriated  to  the  benchers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple.  In  addition  to  the  chief 
mourners  were  present,  Ix>rd  Chief  Justice 
Denman,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Sir  F. 
Pollock),  Justices  Sir  John  Patteson,  Sir 
J.T.  Coleridge,  Sir  William  Wightman, 
Sir  T.  Coltman.  Sir  C.  Cress  well,  and 
Messrs.  Cole,  Williams,  Egan,  Hum- 
phrey,  Bajley,  and  other  members  of  the 
eouity  and  common-law  bar.  The  coffin 
of  the  deceased  was  deposited  in  one 
of  the  lower  compartments  of  the  vault, 
underneath  the  coffin  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Tburlow. 

Sir  John  Williams  bad  settled  on  his 
wife  at  marriage  a  sum  of  40,000/.,  and,  as 
sbe  is  the  survivor,  and  there  is  no  issue, 
the  same  will  be  at  her  disposal,  by  deed 
or  will.  The  trustees,  under  the  settle- 
ment, were  Lord  Brougham,  the  late  Lord 
Abinger,  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Wilmot 
Horton.  With  a  portion  of  that  sum  was 
purchased  the  estate  of  Dowsby  Hall, 
Lincoln,  producing  a  rental  of  1,200/.  a 
year,  and  t  he  other  portion  invested  in  the 
funds.  By  his  will  be  directs  that  his  ex- 
>  to  her  an  income  of  not 


less  than  2,000/.  a  year.  He 
bequeaths  all  his  real  estate,  and  the  resi- 
due of  his  personal  estate,  to  trustees  aud 
executors,  to  convert  the  personalty  into 
money,  and  invest  the  same  on  good  se- 
curity. The  funded  and  personal  pro- 
perty  was  valued  for  duty  at  25,000/. ;  the 
real  estate  is  not  to  be  sold  during  the 
life- time  of  Lady  Williams.  He  leaves  to 
her  his  house  in  Grosvenor-squnre  as  a 
residence,  with  all  his  furniture,  plate, 
pictures,  and  books  (except  law  books), 
also  the  carriages,  horses,  &c,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  residue — the  whole  being  di- 
vided into  thirty-seven  parts. 

Bishop  Lvscombb. 

Aug.  24.  At  Lausanne,  the  Right  Rev. 
Michael  Henry  Thornhill  Luscombe, 
LL.D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  Chaplain  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Paris. 

This  amiable  and  respected  prelate  was 
the  son  of  a  physician  at  Exeter  ;  and  his 
mother  a  collateral  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  cele- 
brated painter.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free  grammar  school  of  his  native  city  ; 
and  at  the  usual  age  proceeded  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
at  Catharine  hall,  B.A.  1798,  aud  M.A. 
1805.  On  being  ordained  he  accepted 
the  curacy  of  Clewer  near  Windsor,  a  place 
of  which  he  ever  afterwards  entertained  an 
affectionate  remembrance.  In  1806  Mr. 
Luscombe  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
East  India  College  School,  in  Hertford- 
shire; an  institution  preparatory  to  the 
college,  which  had  then  recently  been 
founded  for  the  education  of  the  Com- 
pany's Civil  Servants  iu  India.  He  con- 
ducted this  establishment  for  some  years 
with  ability  and  success  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  officiated  as  Curate  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Hertford,  the  parish  in  which  he  resided. 
About  this  time  wishing  to  take  a  Doctor's 
degree,  it  appeared  that  in  consequence 
of  not  having  proceeded  M.A.  at  the  usual 
time,  he  was  not  of  sufficient  standing  to 
do  so  at  Cambridge;  he  therefore  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Ox- 
ford, which  counts  its  terms  from  matri- 
culation, and  not,  as  at  Cambridge,  from 
the  degree  of  M.A.  While  at  Hertford 
he  exerted  himself  earnestly  iu  promoting 
the  several  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  town,  and  was  unremitting 
in  his  zeal  in  urging  the  necessity  and 
vitul  importance  of  ever  uniting  the 
National  Religion  with  National  Educa- 
tion ;  and  maintained  with  prudence  and 
discretion  those  high-church  principles 
whose  advocates,  in  later  years,  by  their 
conduct  and  writings,  have  brought  so 
much  scaudal  upon  the  Establishment. 
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Had  professional  merit  and  active  useful- 
ness been  a  recommendation  in  the  dis- 
posal of  ministerial  and  episcopal  patron- 
age, his  would  not  have  been  overlooked, 
bot,  being  free  from  th*  ties  of  preferment 
in  the  Church,  Dr.  Luscombe  resigned 
his  school  aud  curacy  in  1819,  and  retired 
to  the  continent  with  his  family,  and 
settled  at  Cueo,  and  subsequently  at  Paris. 

In  1824  he  returned  to  this  country  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  was  consecrated  a  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  with  a 
view  to  render  himself  more  useful  on 
the  continent  by  administering  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  and  other  offices  of  the 
Church,  from  the  want  of  which  the 
French  Protestants  bad  long  felt  great 
inconvenience.  On  this  occasion  his 
consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
present  Vicar  of  Leeds  (son  of  his  early 
friend  the  late  Dean  of  Worcester,)  the 
publication  of  which  able  discourse 
afforded  an  earnest  of  that  distinc- 
tion which  its  learned  author  has  since 
attained.  In  the  subsequent  year  Bishop 
Luscombe  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning chaplain  to  the  Embassy  at 
Paris,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  While  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  this  situation  his  earnest  endea- 
vours in  the  cause  of  I'rotestanism  never 
flagged.  By  his  unwearied  exertions  he 
accomplished  an  object  which  he  had  long 
had  much  at  heart.  In  April  1833  the 
Bishop  had  the  satisfaction  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  first  Episcopal 
Church  ever  built  in  Paris,  in  the  ground 
bought  for  that  purpose  in  the  rue 
d'Aguesseau,  Faubourg  St.  Honored 

Bishop  Luscombe's  mind  was  endowed 
with  many  intellectual  accomplishments. 
To  great  suavity,  and  urbanity  of  manners 
peculiarly  attractive,  he  united  a  copious 
fund  of  anecdote,  which  rendered  his 
conversation  uncommonly  agreeable.  The 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  his  great  hospi- 
tality, and  the  sociability  of  his  disposition 
endeared  him  to  his  friends,  one  of  whom, 
who  writes  this  Obituary,  recurs  with 
melancholy  pleasure  to  the  many  happy 
hours  spent  in  his  society.  His  exquisite 
taste  in  the  Pine  Arts  had  enabled  him  to 
collect  some  valuable  specimens  of  the 
first  masters  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
indeed  few  private  collections  were  more 
choice  and  select ;  nor  was  he  a  con- 
noisseur only,  but  himself  an  artist,  and 
some  of  his  productions  possessed  no  in- 
considerable merit 

Besides  some  smaller  publications  and 
several  single  sermons,  the  Bishop  pub- 
lished, in  1825,  a  volume  of  Sermons 
translated  from  the  French  by  Protestant 


Divines  on  the  Continent ;  also  about  the 
same  time  the  "  Pleasures  of  Society,  a 
Poem,"  8vo.  dedicated  to  Mr.  Canning, 
"  in  testimony  of  sincere  respect  for  hit 
public  and  private  virtues  and  talents. " 
This  poem  contains  many  striking  pas- 
sages (if  great  pathos  and  simplicity.  He 
was  also  the  first  projector  of  that  useful 
publication  the  "  Christian  Remembran- 
cer," and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its 
pages.  He  was  tbe  author  of  some  other 
works,  which  however  have  not  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  thii 
article. 

Bishop  Luscombe  married  early  in  life 
Miss  Harmood,  only  daughter  of  Henry 
Harmood,  esq.  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy,  by  whom  be  had,  I.  Rev.  Henry 
Harmood  Luscombe,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  died  1 833  ;  2.  Susan,  died 
1832  ;  and  3.  Frances,  who  survives  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  most  affectionate 
parent. 

Tub  Baron  de  Bodk. 

Oct.  2.  At  his  residence  in  Grove- 
end-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  in  his  70th 
year,  Clement  Joseph  Philip  Pen  de  Bode, 
Baron  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 

Tbe  misfortunes  of  this  well-known 
nobleman  have  at  length  been  brought  to 
a  close  by  his  unexpected  death.  He  waj 
born  at  Loxley-park,  in  the  parish  of 
Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  on  tbe  23d  of 
April,  1777,  and  the  days  of  his  childhood 
were  passed  in  this  country.    His  father 
was  a  German,  his  mother  an  Eneh^ 
lady.    His  early  education  he  received 
from  tutors  in  his  father's  house,  and  be 
neither  went  to  any  public  school  nor  to 
any  university  ;  but  he  nevertheless  was  1 
man  of  varied  information  and  vigorous 
intellect.    The  preceding  Baron  de  Bade 
possessed  in  Alsace  an  estate  of  consider- 
able extent  an  d  value,  called  Soulti-sons- 
Forct,  and  the  nobleman  just  deceased 
happened  to  be  there  at  tbe  breaking _out 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  tbe  year  1<»9, 
but,  unfortunately,  nejther  his  presence, 
nor  any  other  species  of  influent. 
sufficient  to  protect  it  from  tbe  wholes*  e 
confiscations  of  the   French  ^'reCtov' 
For  several  years  after  that  event  tbfl 
subject  of  this  notice  resided  in  R"sstf' 
where  he  married.    Some  time  before  uii 
marriage  he  obtained  a  commission  » 
Russian  artillery,  from  the  Empress  Ca- 
tharine, who  honoured  his  family  « 
much  patronage  and  support.  After 
absence  from  Russia  of  some  duratio n, 
the  Baron  returned  to  that  country  im» 
diately  before  the  memorable  advan ce^ 
Napoleon  upon  Moscow.    He  tbenr*' 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  bis  o*"1? P6.!.. 
for  the  service  of  Russia,  of  which  uw 
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Emperor  Alexander  gave  him  the  com- 
mand, and  directed  that  it  should  be 
des  iemated  by  the  name  of  the  Baron  de  Bode. 
Time  passed  on,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Corsican  Emperor  gradually  declined, 
until  at  length  the  allied  forces  reached 
the  capital  of  France.  The  Baron  de 
Bode,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  in 
the  Tan  of  the  Russian  army,  accompanied 
the  forces  of  the  allied  sovereigns  until  they 
fixed  their  quarters  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice— his 
father  being  dead— was  of  course  fully 
entitled  to  the  family  estates  in  Alsace. 
But,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Jacobinical 
CJovertinients  of  France  yielded  without 
reserve  to  that  appetite  for  plunder  which 
induced  tbem  to  seize  on  the  property  of 
all  men  whom  they  chose  to  designate  as 
aristocrats.  All  feudal  and  seignorial  pri- 
vileges were  abolished  by  the  decrees  of 
revolutionary  Governments,  and  all  Eng- 
lish subjects  who  held  property  in  France 
were  deprived  of  their  rights.  This  de- 
cree of  course  included  the  estates  of 
the  Baron  de  Bode.  As  soon  as  those  trea- 
ties were  perfected  which  had  been  framed 
with  a  view  to  secure  indemnity  to  the 
English  subjects  who  had  held  property 
in  France,  the  Baron  came  to  this  country 
to  urge  his  claims.  Since  that  time  much 
of  his  history  has  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  public ;  but  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, generally  known  that  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  military  service,  and  was 
exposed  to  many  of  the  casualties  of  war 
during  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies 
upon  Paris.  On  one  occasion  he  led  his 
own  regiment  in  a  charge  against  Mac- 
donald's  brigade,  when  he  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  head.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
where  a  cannon-ball  grazed  his  chest  and 
killed  several  soldiers  who  at  the  time 
stood  near  him.  He  and  his  friends 
naturally  considered  that  one  who  hud 
thus  fought  and  bled  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  for  the  independence  of 
Europe,  and  especially  for  the  existence 
as  a  nation  of  this  his  native  land,  would 
not  have  been  exposed  to  the  grievous 
injustice  which  he  has  endured  in  Eng- 
land throughout  the  third  part  of  a  cen- 
tury. After  the  peace  of  Europe  had 
been  finally  established,  the  French  Go- 
vernment paid  over  to  Great  Britain  sums 
of  money  at  various  times,  amounting  to 
several  millions  sterling,  as  compensation 
to  British  subjects  whose  property  had 
been  seized  amidst  the  lawless  plunder  of 
the  revolutionary  period  ;  for  the  legal 
term  confiscation  is  inappropriately  ap- 
plied to  those  enormous  crimes.  The 
Baron  de  Bode  claimed  of  this  sum  as 
much  as  half  a  million  on  account  of  his 


patrimonial  property  in  Alsace.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  investigate 
all  the  claims,  and  they  rejected  the  Ba- 
ron's, on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  fully 
made  out  the  fact  of  his  being  a  British 
subject.  So  many  persona  thought  his 
claims  well-founded,  not  only  upon  legal, 
but  upon  equitable  principles,  that  by  the 
aid  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  renew, 
from  time  to  time,  his  demands  upon  the 
British  Government.  With  the  history 
of  this  case  tbe  public  has  been  familiar 
for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  In 
Parliament  scarcely  a  session  was  allowed 
to  pass  over  without  a  motion  on  the  case 
of  tbe  Baron  de  Bode,  which  generally 
ended  in  the  House  being  counted  out. 
Sometimes  the  Attorney  General  made  a 
speech,  which  increased  the  obscurity  of 
the  case,  without  in  tbe  least  degree  re- 
moving those  suspicions  of  unfair  treat- 
ment which  gradually  diffused  themselves 
amongst  the  public  at  large,  until  a  strong 
impression  in  the  Baron's  favour  began  to 
prevail  ;  but  mere  lapse  of  time  gave 
additional  strength  to  the  stronger  party, 
and  many  of  the  Baron'B  friends  began  to 
take  a  desponding  view  of  his  case.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  addressed  memorials 
to  the  Privy  Council  and  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  proceeded  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  by  means  of  what 
is  called  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  that 
arising  out  of  this  "  Petition  of  Right" 
there  was  a  trial  at  law  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  where,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1844,  a  verdict  was  pronounced  in 
his  favour,  awarding  him  a  sum  of 364,366/. 
with  interest  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1819.  All  these  efforts,  however  skilfully 
directed  and  perseveringly  urged,  proved 
unavailing  against  such  an  adversary  as 
the  Crown  ;  and  the  Baron  was  told,  that 
being  too  late,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  claims,  it  became  fair  and 
just  to  use  against  him  every  species  of 
legal  technicality,  and  to  place  him  under 
every  one  of  those  disadvantages  to  which 
all  litigants  are  exposed  who  have  the 
Crown  for  their  adversary.  Though  courts 
and  juries  decided  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  De  Bode  he  was  at  length  met  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations.  In  December, 
1845,  another  trial  took  place,  when  tbe 
Lord  Chief  Justice  held  that  the  plaintiff 
had  not  shewn  that  his  property  had  been 
unduly  confiscated :  a  writ  of  error  was 
allowed,  which  in  due  course  would  have 
led  to  further  legal  argument  in  the  course 
of  the  next  month.  The  Baron  acquitted 
the  French  Government  of  any  unfair 
proceeding  in  the  matter,  but,  as  our 
readers  have  recently  been  informed,  he 
did  not  pronounce  an  equally  favourable 
opinion  upon  the  treatment  which  he 
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experienced  from  the  Government  of  his 
native  country.  Although  death  has  put 
an  end  to  any  farther  proceedings  iu  bis 
name,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  his 
executors  will  imitate  the  striking  example 
which  he  has  left  them  of  constancy  and 
unflinching  resolution  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  justice,  -an 
opinion  in  which  almost  every  one  con- 
curred who  took  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate hi*  case. 

The  Baron  de  Bode  was  a  man  pos- 
seted of  considerable  energy,  moral  and 
intellectual ;  he  had  acquired  many  friends, 
and,  on  the  whole,  pecuniary  funds  were 
not  wanting  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
single  object  to  which  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  devoted-  Still  his  income  was 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  at  one  time  he  became  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  iu 
the  Queen's  Prison.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  during  bis  residence  in  this 
country,  he  had  been  exposed  not  only 
to  the  "  ionoleoce  of  office,"  bat  to  many 
serious  privations.  Those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  his  character  represent  him 
as  a  man  eminently  amiable  and  honour- 
able, while  the  whole  current  of  hie  long 
life  displays  the  unbending  spirit  and  un- 
shaken fortitude  with  which  he  endured  a 
series  of  disasters  that  have  imparted  to 
his  life  a  character  of  romance,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  miseries  under  which  most 
men  would  have  sunk  into  irrecoverable 
despondency. 

At  an  inquest  beld  on  his  body  his  son, 
Mr.  Augustus  Wilkin*,  gave  evidence  that 
he  and  his  brother  were  sitting  with  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  attack. 
Dr.  Shute,  who  bad  made  a  dissection  of 
the  corpse,  attributed  the  death  of  the 
Baron  to  ossification  of  the  heart,  and  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Natural  Death, 
adding  their  opinion  "  that  the  deceased's 
death  was  hastened  by  excitement  of  mind 
consequent  upon  the  state  of  bis  affairs." 

Thomas  Clark  son,  Esq. 

Sept.  26.  At  Playford-hall,  Suffolk, 
in  his  86th  year,  Thomas  Clark  son,  esq. 

Mr.  Clarkson  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man who  held  the  situation  of  master  of 
the  Wisbeach  Free  Grammar  School.  He 
won  born  in  that  town  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1760. 

Having  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  under  his  father's  eye,  he  was 
removed  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and  com- 
pleted the  days  of  his  pupilage  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
attained  considerable  distinction.  In  the 
year  1785  Dr.  Peckard,  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, announced  to  the  senior  Bachelors  of 
Arts  the  following  question,  as  a  subject  for 


a  prize  Latin  dissertation  : — "  la  H  right  to 
make  slavea  of  others  against  their  will  ?*' 
Mr.  Clarkson  in  the  preceding  year  had 
gained  the  first  prize  for  the  Latin  disser- 
tation competed  for  by  Middle  Bachelor*, 
and,  611ed  with  an  earnest  desire  to  so** 
tain  the  fame  thus  acquired,  he  repaired 
to  London,  and  purchased  as  many  books 
connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery  as 
he  could  possibly  afford  to  bay.  With 
these  he  speedily  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  set  himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of 
preparing  to  indite  his  essay.  But  so 
painful  to  him  was  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he 
scarcely  took  any  rest  day  or  night ;  he 
ceased  to  regard  the  essay  as  a  mere  trial 
for  literary  distinction,  bis  great  desire 
being  to  produce  a  work  which  ah o aid 
call  forth  a  vigorous  public  effort  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  the  injured  African. 
His  e.-say  was  composed  under  the~titriij- 
ence  of  feelings  so  excited,  and  with  labour 
so  intense,  that  when  his  acknowledged 
talents  are  taken  into  account,  no  ooe 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  its  reading 
was  attended  with  brilliant  success.  Even 
at  that  early  period  of  his  life  he  seemed 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  duty  of  some 
individual  to  devote  his  life  to  a  crusade 
onanist  African  shivery  ;  the  thought  grew 
upon  him  from  day  to  day,  and  he  could 
no  longer  keep  his  mind  at  rest.  It  is 
well  known  that  long  before  the  time  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  several  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Friends  made  large 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  exerted  their 
personal  influence,  as  well  as  their  literary 
talents,  in  the  cause  to  which  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  devoted  his  entire  life ; 
but  these  circumstances  detract  nothing 
from  the  reputation  that  be  has  earned. 
No  successful  attempt  can  be  made  to 
■how  that  any  other  than  be  was  the 
originator  of  that  system  of  agitation 
which  led  to  the  well-known  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave -trade. 
Much  may  be  said  of  Barley,  of  Sende* 
ford,  nf  Lay,  of  Wool  man,  of  Churchman, 
of  Benexet,  of  Dillwyn,  of  Godwyn,  of 
Wesley,  of  Whitfield,  of  Ramsay,  and 
even  of  Granville  Sharp,  but  previous 
to  the  time  of  Clarkson  no  commanding 
or  masterly  effort  had  been  made.  In  a 
very  short  time  after  the  prise  for  his 
Latin  essay  on  slavery  bad  been  awarded 
to  him  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  public  in  the  language  of 
his  native  country,  and  the  measures  taken 
for  printing  and  issuing  that  celebrated 
tract  led  to  bis  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  members  of  an  Anti-Slavery  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  already  been  formed  in 
America.     Nothing  could  surpass  the 
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delight  which  this  introduction  seemed  to 
have  afforded  htm ;  he  was  enthusiastic 
and  single-minded,  as  almost  all  mt  n  are 
who  effect  great  objects :  his  one  idea 
was  to  accomplish  measures  for  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade,  and  that  result  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  full  40  years 
ago.  Its  natural  consequence,  an  aboli- 
tion of  negro  slavery,  bs  hs<!  likewise  the 
happiness  to  see  effected  in  the  year  1833. 
Of  course,  in  the  progress  of  his  labours 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances  rapidly 
augmented ;  and  so  contagious  was  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
him,  that  Hannah  More  wrote  on  the 
nubject  of  slavery  one  of  those  pieces  of 
stilted  prose  which  by  courtesy  is  called 
a  poem.  But,  passing  by  all  these  minor 
connexions,  we  find  him  many  years  before 
the  consummation  of  the  work  in  which 
he  had  engaged  forming  an  alli<ioce  with 
the  much  more  celebrated  William  Wil- 
ber force— an  alliance  which  proved  greatly 
conducive  to  their  joint  success.  With 
respect  to  these  eminent  persons,  it  may 
be  statrd  that  two  years  before  Clarkson 
broached  the  subject  to  Wilberforce  he 
had  been  actively  labouring  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade ;  and  that  the 
attention  of  the  latter  was  first  called  to 
its  enormities  by  the  representations  of 
the  former. 

From  the  moment  that  WUber force  and 
Clarkson  first  met  they  proceeded  in 
perfect  unison,  and  they  soon  secured  the 
co-operation  of  many  men  influenced  by 
the  same  feelings,  but  not  sustained  by 
the  same  intellectual  vigour.  In  the  year 
1787  Mr.  Wilberforce  agreed  to  bring 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  earliest  convenient  oppor- 
tunity :  a  committee  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  an  association,  and 
the  work  of  controversy  began  in  right 
earnest.  Somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
modem  agitators,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  went  about  from  town  to  town — 
from  Liverpool  to  Bristol,  and  from 
Bridgewater  to  Manchester,  labouring  to 
make  converts  and  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judices which  indifferent,  as  well  as  in- 
terested parties,  naturally  indulged.  Years 
were  spent  in  this  process,  books  were 
published,  meetings  were  held,  evidence 
was  collected,  petitions  were  forwarded  to 
Parliament,  successive  motions  were  made 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  lengthened  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  of  Commons  took 
place  ;  but  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox  was  yet 
prepared  to  pledge  himself  irrevocably  to 
a  conflict  with  those  formidable  opponents 
of  suppression  who  had  embarked  vast 
capital  in  the  African  slave  trade.  At 
length  the  objections  of  the  party  leaders 
were  mitigated.    Mr.  Pitt  became  instru- 


mental in  bringing  forward  a  discussion, 
though  he  abstained  from  expressing  any 
decided  opinion,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  th*t  in  the  ensuing  session 
of  Parliament  they  would  proceed  to  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  slave  trade. 
Petitions  on  the  other  side  were  nume- 
rously signed  and  forwarded  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  aud  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  agitation  went  on  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  manner  that  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  great 
measure  of  Reform,  were  in  their  respec- 
tive periods  of  our  history  discussed  by 
the  people  of  England  and  their  Parlia- 
mentary representatives.  In  this  process 
the  slave  trade  underwent  a  most  search- 
ing investigation.  Mr.  Clarkson  and 
others  published  numerous  essajs,  pamph- 
lets, and  reports.  The  Privy  Council 
entered  into  an  examination  of  the  subject, 
aud  made  a  report.  Counsel  were  beard 
at  the  bars  of  both  houses,  and  witnesses 
were  carefully  examined.  In  the  course 
of  these  proceedings  the  labours  of  Clark- 
son were  inconceivably  great;  but  from 
the  year  down  to  the  successful  issue 

of  his  toil*,  Wilberforce,  from  his  position 
in  society,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  in 
Parliament,  and  from  his  personal  inti- 
macy with  the  Prime  Minister,  was  en- 
abled to  take  a  lead  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause  which  rather  eclipsed  the  otherwise 
brightening  fame  of  Thomas  Clarkson ; 
nevertheless,  he  continued  to  labour  with 
power  undiminished  and  with  zeal  that 
never  slackened.  He  even  went  to  Paris 
in  the  midst  of  the  revolution,  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  aid  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  though  recommended  to  assume 
a  feigned  name  and  disguise  his  purpose, 
yet,  strong  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
mission,  be  took  the  more  manly  course 
of  proceeding  direct  to  his  object.  He 
found,  however,  that  in  Paris  he  had 
spent  a  long  time  to  little  purpose,  and 
he  began  to  discover  that  the  goal  which 
he  had  hoped  speedily  to  reach  was  day 
by  day  receding  from  bis  view  ;  that  the 
cause  which  be  supported  was  liable  to 
frequent  vicissitudes,  and  that,  like  every 
other  portion  of  human  affairs,  it  seemed 
to  ebb  and  flow, — now  to  be  on  the  point 
of  a  triumphant  conclusion,  and  the  next 
moment  descending  to  the  lowest  point 
of  depression.  At  this  period  of  Mr. 
Clarkson'g  life  it  was  thought  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  that  his  opulent  friends  should 
join  him  in  a  subscription  to  purchase  an 
annuity  for  one  who  had  devoted  hie 
whole  existence,  and  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  moderate  property,  in  ad- 
vancing a  public  cause.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
proceeded  in  this  matter  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  good  feeling ;  but,  unfortu- 
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nately,  not  with  that  entire  success  with 
which  so  generous  a  purpose  deserved  to 
be  crowned.  This  particular  and  com- 
paratively minor  subject  has,  since  then, 
given  rise  to  a  prodigious  mass  of  contro- 
versy, a  mere  abstract  of  which  would 
occupy  the  space  properly  belonging  to 
subjects  of  more  enduring  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Wilber- 
force  and  Clarkson,  the  slave-trade,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  still  continued  to 
exist;  but  in  the  year  1801  the  Union 
with  Ireland  was  finally  accomplished, 
and,  as  the  members  who  represented 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  were  not  much 
interested  in  either  ships,  colonics,  or 
commerce,  they  cared  but  little  about  the 
slave  trade,  and  were  not  averse  from  any 
sort  of  change  which  did  not  directly  in- 
terfere with  their  favourite  pursuit  of 
Government  patronage.    By  their  aid  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  was  successful,  and, 
eventually,  the  measure  passed  both  houses. 
Some  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  party  was  com- 
plete, for  this  memorable  measure  did  not 
become  law  until  the  25th  March,  1607. 
A  history  of  the  remarkable  and  protracted 
struggle  which  thus  terminated  was,  soon 
afterwards,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarkson, 
and  published  in  two  volumes.  Thishistory, 
and  other  parts  of  the  publications  and 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  have  been 
noticed  at  some  length  in  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  written  by  his  sons.  Upon 
the  observations  made  in  that  work  Mr. 
Clarkson  published  copious  strictures, 
and  the  relative  merits  of  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  have  given  rise  of  late  years 
to  much  discussion,  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable warmth  ;  but  having  already 
expressed  our  reluctance  to  engage  in 
that  controversy,  it  only  remains  to  be 
added  that  though  bills  were  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  which 
were  intended  to  effect  a  suppression  of 
the  trade  in  African  slaves,  much  more 
yet  remained  to  be  effected  ;  that  though 
the  subject  of  this  notice  no  longer  toiled 
like  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  yet 
even  in  the  year  1807  he  did  not  cease  to 
be  a  public  man  ;  and  though  the  Catho- 
lic Association  was  dissolved  in  1829,  the 
Political  Unions  in  1812,  and  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  in  1846,  yet  the  com- 
bined labours  of  Clarkson  and  his  friends 
did  by  no  means  cease  in  1807,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  continued  with  most  con- 
spicuous activity,  and  eveu  to  the  present 
hour  their  vitality  is  not  extinguished. 
But  the  bill  of  1807  having  once  received 
the  Royal  assent,  it  no  longer  was  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Clarkson  to  appear  before 
the  public  as  the  author  of  so  many 
12 


pamphlets,  reports,  statements,  and  anno- 
tations.    The  amount  of  correspondence 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  rarry 
on  became  sensibly  diminished ;  he  had 
not  so  many  private  conferences  to  hold, 
not  so  much  evidence  to  collect  or  wit* 
nesses  to  bring  together,  not  so  many 
petitions  or  resolutions  to  draw  op.  not 
so  many  conflicting  opinions  to  reconcile, 
and  therefore  he  might  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed,  during  the  remainder  of  his  long 
life,  something  like  comparative  repow. 
It  was  at  that  time  he  began  and  com- 
pleted his  history  of  the  great  struggle  in 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  been  engaged. 
Thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  that 
work  he  was  accused  of  having  devoted 
too  much  of  its  pages  to  the  praise  of  his 
own  labours  at  the  expense  of  bis  great 
Parliamentary  leider,  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  publish  a  defence 
of  his  conduct  and  his  writings  ;  it  be- 
comes, therefore,  the  less  necessary  not 
to  vindicate  either.    However  eminent  toe 
reputation  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  how- 
ever  great  beyond  those  of  all  other  men 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  Negro,  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  Clarkson  originated 
the  anti -slavery  agitation,  and  proved 
himself  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  of 
those  who  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament 
laboured  for  its  advancement 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  church,  and  eves 
took  deacon's  orders  ;  but  be  abandoucd 
all  thoughtsof  entering  upon  any  profession 
when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  cre- 
ating the  anti  -slavery  movement.  In  form- 
ing the  association  which  gave  him  the 
great  business  of  his  life,  he  came  much 
into  communication  with  persons  belompa? 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  this  inter- 
course probably  led  him  to  produce  a 
work  entitled  *•  A  Portraiture  of  Quaker- 
ism." His  next  publication  was  a  Life 
of  William  Penn.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  literary  engagements,  he  still  bad 
time  to  spare  for  the  further  advancement 
of  African  interests.  He  went  to  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chopelle,  and  there 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  promised  not  only  to  oppose 
the  slave-trade  by  the  exercise  of  bis  own 
authority,  but  to  use  bis  influence  with 
other  Sovereigns  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing them  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Although  in  the  course  of  this  notice 
it  has  been  necessary  to  mention  tte 
combined  labours  of  the  friends  of  aboli- 
tion, outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  as 
those  of  an  anti-slavery  society,  yet  that 
precise  designation  was,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time  assumed  in  1823,  when  men 
began  seriously  and  earnestly  to  devote 
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themselves  to  the  task  of  following  up  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  by  pro- 
curing  an  abolition  of  West  India  sin  cry. 
In  conducting  the  affairs  of  that  nsi rela- 
tion Mr.  Clarkson  embarked  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  and  in  the  74th  year  c  f  hi* 
age  enjoyed  the  unalloyed  happiness  of 
witnessing  its  greatest  triumph,  in  the 
enactment  of  that  bill  which  awarded 
20,000,000/.  as  compensation  to  the 
slave-owners.  For  some  few  years  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  however,  his  health 
had  become  uncertain,  and  he  was  in  a 
great  degree  precluded  from  taking  an 
active  share  in  workiug  out  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Negro.  Cataract  formed  in 
both  his  eyes,  and  for  a  short  time  he 
was  totally  blind.  He  endured  this  afflic- 
tion with  Christian  resignation  ;  but 
eventually  he  underwent  an  operation, 
and  was  restored  to  the  complete  use  of 
his  sight,  which  he  retained  to  the  lust. 
In  1836  he  published  a  work  called  "  Re- 
searches Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,  and 
Historical." 

In  1840  the  octogenarian  attended  for 
the  last  time  a  public  Meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall,  when  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  in  the 
chair.  Prom  that  period  he  remained  in 
retirement  at  his  resideucc,  Playford  Hall, 
near  Ipswich,  which  he  rented  from  one 
of  bis  steadiest  friends  and  most  intelligent 
admirers,  the  Marquess  of  Bristol.  There, 
living  in  great  comfort,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  constant  but  unostentatious  hospi- 
tality, he  received  the  friends  of  that 
great  cause  which  still  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  more  especially  emancipa- 
tionists from  America,  who  came  to  kindle 
at  his  hearth  the  flame  which  burned  so 
intensely  in  his  own  ardent  breast.  The 
question  of  Texas  gave  him  much  uneasi- 
ness, although  the  blow  inflicted  on  the 
cause  of  abolition  by  the  annexation  of 
that  province  to  the  Slave  States,  was  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  pro- 
visions which,  through  the  persevering 
vigilance  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Ashburton  treaty,  for  the 
preservation  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  to 
Canada.  He  used  to  mention  with  grati- 
tude the  cordial  manner  in  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  pledged  himself  in  writing,  to 
give  full  effect  to  these  important  stipnla. 
tions. 

But  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  negro 
which  alone  occupied  his  anxieties.  His 
benevolence  was  diffusive,  although  in 
earlier  years  his  energies  had  been  con- 
centrated on  one  object.  To  the  neglected 
condition  of  our  mercantile  seamen,  his 
attention  had  been  directed  during  his 
visits  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  sea- 
ports. He  preserved  notes  of  his  obser- 
vations at  that  period,  and  for  the  few 
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last  years  he  was  mu?h  occupied  in  de- 
vising means  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  institutions  similar  to  the  Sailor's 
Homr.  Ho  published  several  character- 
istic addresses  on  the  subject,  full  of 
details  calculated  to  produce  a  power- 
ful effect,  and  within  the  last  fortnight  of 
his  life  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  Prime  Minister,  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  diffusiveness  of  his  benevolence 
did  not  prevent  its  exercise  towards  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  more  private  sphere  of 
his  own  vicinity.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  advancement 
of  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  first  discovered  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  the  distinguished 
Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Airy,  when  a 
visitor  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Arthur  Biddell,  of  Playford,  and  suggested 
the  steps  taken  for  their  further  develop- 
ment at  the  university,  where  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  him  far  out>tripping 
his  competitors,  and  proving  himself  one 
cf  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Clarkson  finished  his  long  and 
arduous  course  with  the  faith  of  a  sincere 
Christian.  His  widow,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Buck,  esq.  of  Bury,  survives 
to  mourn  the  stroke  which  has  snapped 
the  bond  of  half  a  century.  His  name, 
and  it  is  indeed  "  clarum  el  venerabile 
nomen,'"  descends  to  his  only  grandchild, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  a  youth  at  school  at 
Rugby. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  Oct. 
2,  at  Playford,  in  as  private  a  manner  as 
possible.  In  the  first  coach,  which  pre- 
ceded the  hearse,  were  Arthur  Biddell, 
esq.  and  J.  1).  Ilarmer,  esq.  In  the 
coach  following  the  hearse  were  the  grand- 
son of  the  deceased,  as  chief  mourner,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Dickinson,  and  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son, the  Rev.  Foster  Maynard,  and  Mrs. 
Doyle.  The  next  contained  Robert  Buck, 
esq.  Alexander  Haldane,  esq.  Mrs.  Cors- 
bie  and  John  Corsbie,  esq.  In  the  last 
were  J.  A.  Hardca<?tle,  esq.  and  J.  Sturge, 
esq.  The  procession  was  closed  by  the 
private  carriage  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  followed 
by  the  domestics  of  the  establishment. 
On  emerging  from  the  park  gates,  R.  N. 
Shawe,  esq.  in  his  carriage,  joined  the 
procession  with  twenty  other  gentlemen  ; 
among  whom  were — John  Beaumont,  esq. 
Joseph  Soul,  esq.  Secretary  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  Mr.  \V.  S.  Fitch,  Mr. 
G.  Ransome,  Mr.  J.  O.  Francis,  Rev.  T. 
F.  Thomas,  and  other  friends  of  the 
deceased.  A  vault  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Church  received  the  remains  of  Tho- 
mas Clarkson,  side  by  side  with  those  of 
his  late  son,  who  died  in  1837. 

During  the  course  of  his  long  life  Mr. 
4  A 
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Clarkson  has  received  many  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  large  masses  of  his  countrymen. 
The  inhabitants  of  Wisbeach,  his  native 
place,  subscribed  for  hia  portrait,  to  be 
preserved  in  their  town  as  a  memorial  of 
their  esteem.    The  city  of  London,  and 
many  other  corporations,  voted  him  their 
freedom,  accompanied  with  complimentary 
addresses,  while  a  bust  of  him  was  placed 
in  Guildhall.    Wordsworth  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  Clarkson  a  few  of  his  best  lines, 
and  more  than  once  Lord  Brougham,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, have  borne  testimony,  not  only  to 
the  value  of  his  services,  but  the  purity 
of  his  motives ;  and  he  now  descends  into 
the  grave  after  the  enjoyment  of  extreme 
longevity  and  unexampled  success. 

A.  J.  Kempk,  Esa.  F.S.A. 
Aug.  21.    At  Stamford  villas,  Fulham- 
road,  in  his  (52d  year,  Alfred  John  Kempe, 
esq.  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Kempe  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Kempe,  esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Mint,  (of 
whom  some  account  is  given  in  our  num- 
bers for  June  and  July  1823,)  by  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  James  Arrow, 
esq.  of  Westminster.  His  only  sister, 
Anna-Eliza,  formerly  Mrs.  Charles  Sto- 
thard,  is  now  Mrs.  Bray,  whose  historical 
novels  have  imparted  a  wide  celebrity  to 
her  name. 

Mr.  Kempe  at  an  early  age  gave  indi- 
cations of  quick  and  versatile  abilities, 
but  their  exertion  was  checked  by  delicate 
and  precarious  health.    He  was  indebted 
for  his  education  successively  to  two 
French  refugees,  both  very  worthy  and 
estimable  men;  the  first  was  Mons.  Le 
Pere.  who  had  been  Curd  of  Fecamp  in 
Normandy ;  the  second  Mons.  Revoult, 
a  Protestant,  who  kept  a  school  at 
Walworth,  and  whose  portrait  was  painted 
by  Sir  William  Beechey,  and  engraved  at 
the  expense  of  hia  pupils.    TheBe  instruc- 
tors led  him  to  a  taste  for  French  litera- 
ture; and,  being  a  great  lover  of  theatrical 
performances,  he  translated  and  adapted 
some  of  the  comedies  of  Moliere  for  pri- 
vate representation.    He  also  evinced  at 
an  early  age  great  talent  in  the  exercise 
of  his  pencil,  both  in  sketching  from  nature 
and  in  humourous  delineations  of  charac- 
ter. 

With  these  qualifications  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  Mr.  Kempe  was  not  brought 
up  to  some  profession  in  which  they 
might  have  led  him  to  eminence  and  pro- 
sperity. In  early  life  his  only  occupation 
was  that  of  an  officer  in  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets Militia,  in  which  he  held  a  com- 
mission for  the  period  of  five  years.  Sub- 
sequently, for  a  short  time,  he  enjoyed  an 
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appointment  in  the  Royal  Mint,  which 
lie  lost  in  consequence  of  reductions  in 
that  department.  It  waB  not  until  about 
eight  years  before  his  death  that  be  ob- 
tained a  situation  of  small  emolument  in 
the  State  Paper  Office. 

His  taste  for  antiquities  was  first  che- 
rished during  some  excursions  which  he 
took  with  his  friend  (afterwards  his  bro- 
ther-in-law) Mr.  Charles  Stothard,  F.S.A. 
eldest  son  of  the  historical  painter.  They 
visited  together  the  castle  at  Pevensey  and 
the  Roman  pavements  at  Bignor  ;  and  an 
excursion  into  South  Wales  excited  Mr. 
Kempe's  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  Bri- 
tish and  Druidical  remains.  After  visiting 
Glamorganshire  he  wrote  a  description  of 
Arthur's  Stone  at  Cevenbryn,  which  he 
illustrated  with  four  views  drawn  and 
etched  by  himself. 

Whilst  residing  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Kempe  was  drawn  to 
the  Roman  encampment  at  Hoi  wood- 
hill  near  Keston.    His  first  account  of 
his  discoveries  there  was  communicated, 
with  an  etching,  to  Dunkin's  History  of 
Bromley,  8vo.  1815.    Subsequently,  in 
1828,  he  pursued,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  some  further  inves- 
tigations upon  the  same  locality,  which 
were  described  in  the  XXIId  volume  of  the 
Archssologia.  The  interest  taken,  in  these 
researches  led  to  the  formation  Of  a  very 
agreeable  club  from  among  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  which  adopted  its  name  from 
the  Roman  city  of  Noviomagus,  supposed 
to  have  existed  at  Holwood-hiU,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  became  the 
President,  Mr.  Kempe  Vice-President, 
and  among  the  members  were  the  late 
Mr.  Lemon  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  the 
late  amiable  Henry  Brandreth,  jan.  (its 
Poet  Laureate),  and  others  equally  well 
known  in  antiquarian  circles. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Kempe  continued 
one  of  the  best  and  most  frequent  corre- 
spondents of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1828. 

The  earliest  literary  production  of  Mr. 
Kempe  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  a 
poem  on  "  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  4to. 
1 806 .  He  was  the  author  of  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  "  The  Circumstantial 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Saxony  in 
the  year  1813  ;  by  Baron  Von  Odeleben, 
with  the  notes  of  Monsieur  Aubert  de 
Vitry."  To  this  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Murray  in  1820,  Mr.  Kempe 
added  a  supplementary  chapter,  descrip- 
tive of  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic.  Odele- 
ben's  work  is  not  a  dry  detail  of  marches 
and  counter-marches,  but  is  replete  with 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  and 
contains  a  curious  and  circumstantial  de- 
scription of  the  members  and  machinery 
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of  bis  cabinet,  of  bis  generals,  and  of  the 
whole  economy  of  his  camp  and  household. 

On  the  removal  of  the  houses  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  General 
Post  Office,  in  the  year  1818,  and  the 
consequent  disclosure  of  such  relics  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Martin. le- Grand  as  had 
escaped  the  Great  Fire,  Mr.  Kempe 
undertook  to  compile  the  History  of  that 
establishment,  and  its  attendant  privilege 
of  Sanctuary,  on  which  he  produced  an 
able  and  interesting  volume  in  1825, 
(reviewed  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xcv.  ii.  245.) 

In  1836  he  edited  in  8vo.  a  miscella- 
neous volume  of  historical  papers,  entit- 
led "  The  Loseley  Manuscripts,"  the 
originals  having  been  preserved  in  the 
muniment-room  of  the  ancient  family  of 
More  at  Loseley  in  Surrey.  See  a  review 
of  this  in  our  N.S.  vol.  iv.  p.  41°. 

His  only  other  work  of  magnitude  was 
the  letter-press  to  his  brother-in-law's 
(Mr.  C.  A.  Stothard's)  beautiful  work  of 
"  Monumental  Effigies,"  of  which  a  very 
small  portion  only  had  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Stothard  himself  when  his  life  was 
suddenly  and  prematurely  lost  to  antiqua- 
rian art. 

To  the  Archsologia,  as  already  stated, 
Mr.  Kempe  was  an  unfailing  contributor ; 
aud  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  services 
to  our  own  pages.  Wc  believe  his  earliest 
communication  was  one  containing  some 
strictures  on  the  Westminster  play  in 
the  year  181G.  From  that  period,  at 
intervals,  and  more  particularly  of  late 
years,  he  was  a  constant  coadjutor ;  and 
his  customary  signature  of  A.  J.  K.  must 
be  well  known  to  our  readers.  Among 
his  more  valuable  papers,  we  may  mention 
a  series  under  the  designation  of  Lon- 
diuiana,  at  first  suggested  by  the  Roman 
antiquities  discovered  on  the  removal  of 
old  London  Bridge',  and  in  the  formation 
of  its  approaches  ;  and  another  more 
recent  aud  we  think  more  interesting 
scries  on  ancient  English  Battle-fields. 
Wc  may  also  mention  a  lengthened  article 
in  1830,  of  which  some  separate  im- 
pressions were  printed,  entitled  Tavi- 
stock and  its  Abbey/'  the  materials  of 
which  were  partly  contributed  by  his 
brother-in-law  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray, 
the  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  and  partly  col- 
lected by  his  own  researches  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated  by  Mrs.  Bray  in 
her  work  on  the  "  Borders  of  the  Tamar 
and  Tavy,'*  addressed  in  letters  to  Mr. 
Southcy  the  Poet  Laureate. 

To  our  number  for  Dec.  1830  Mr.  Kempe 
communicated  an  account  of  some  very 
remarkable  specimens  of  oil-painting  in 
panel,  in  the  cjstume  of  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  which  he  some  years  before 


had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  an  old 
manor-house  called  Boston  in  the 
parish  of  Hayes  in  Kent,  and  of  which 
drawings  were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Sto- 
thard, who  considered  them  the  best 
specimens  of  early  oil-painting  that  he 
had  met  with  in  England.  The  descrip- 
tion in  our  magazine  was  accompanied  by 
an  engraving.  We  may  also  here  specify, 
as  in  some  respects  a  sequel  to  the  same 
subject,  his  account  of  Grove  House, 
Woodford,  Essex,  in  our  magazine  for 
Nov.  1833,  with  its  accompanying  exam- 
ples of  Elizabethan  frescoes. 

In  1831  he  published  in  our  Magazine 
some  account  of  the  Coronation  of  Richard 
II.  accompanied  by  a  Plate  representing 
a  series  of  Royal  Crowns,  which  have 
since  been  copied  in  various  quarters. 
There  are  separate  copies,  in  quarto,  of 
this  compilation. 

In  our  Magazine  of  1832  are  several 
papers  by  Mr.  Kempe  on  archery,  a  sport 
in  which  he  had  enjoyed  considerable 
practical  experience. 

It  may  further  be  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  Kempe  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  our  review  department.  He  was  a 
lenient  but  intelligent  critic,  delighting 
rather  to  add  his  own  stores  to  those  of 
the  authors  reviewed,  than  to  auimadvert 
upon  their  errors  and  defects.  It  is  now 
for  fifteen  years  that  he  has  constantly  re- 
viewed for  our  pages  the  labours  of  bis 
brother  antiquaries  as  published  in  the 
Archseologia. 

Mr.  Kempe's  employment  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  was  one  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified,  consisting  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  calendaring  of  the  yet  unarranged 
stores  of  that  national  depository  ;  but 
the  remuneration  was  small,  and  inade- 
quate to  his  merits.  Finding  for  the  Isst 
two  years  that  his  health,  which  was 
much  affected,  rendered  him  wholly  un- 
equal to  his  toil  at  the  desk,  and  that 
repose  and  a  release  from  such  constant 
confinement  was  absolutely  necessary, 
not  more  than  six  weeks  before  his  death 
he  made  an  effort  to  obtain  a  small  re- 
tiring pension,  and  solicited  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
behalf.  In  this  application  ho  was 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  but  he  sub- 
mitted in  perfect  resignation  to  a  lot  in 
which  he  was  not  inexperienced.  A  very 
few  days  after,  his  illness  increased  upon 
him.  Its  immediate  form  was  suppressed 
gout,  a  disease  to  which  he  had  for  many 
years  been  frequently  subject.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  the  disorder 
settled  in  his  head,  producing  coma,  under 
the  influence  of  which,  with  some  inter- 
vals of  sensib  ility,  he  remained  to  the 
last.    On  the  27th  Aug.  his  body  was 
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interred  in  Fulbam  church-yard,  followed  giou*  principle  by  which  throughout 

to  the  grave  by  three  of  hi*  sons  and  he  wa*  actuated, 

some  of  hi«  oldest  and  most  respected  In  1800  he  walked  up  to 

friends  where  he  attracted  the  notice  ot 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Kempc  married  Miss  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who 

Mary  Prior,  daughter  of  Captain  Prior,  was  so  convinced  of  the  merit  of  the  young 

a  naval  gentleman,   and  a  relative  of  roioi;iture  painter  as  to  cousider  him  ca- 

Prior  the  poet.    Eleven  children  were  the  pablc  of  raising  the  reputation  of  that 

fruit  of  this  union,  ten  of  whom  survive  branch  of  art,  and  resolved  that  upon  nr* 

their  lamented  father.    The  eldest  son,  part  no  aid  should  be  wanting >    J*c  ?*• 

the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kempt,  formerly  a  Fellow  cordingly  engaged  him  to  undertake  that 

of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  has  lately  been  remarkable  portrait  of  himself  which  is 

appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  im- 

incumbency  of  the  new  district  church  of  proved  style  of  miniature  painting,  which 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  parish  of  St.  has  now  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  ex- 

Tancras.    The  second,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  cellcnce  far  beyond  the  quality  of  the 


Kcmpe,  has  recently  received  from  the 
late  Chancellor  the  small  living  of  Wex- 
ham  near  Wiudsor.     Of  the  daughters 
Kome  arc  married  and  settled  in  life,  but 
the  two  youngest  of  the  family  are  little 
more  than  children.    In  their  cause,  and 
that  of  his  widow,  wc   trust  that  Mr. 
Kempc's  claims  may  still  be  successfully 
urged  upon  the  Government  ;  for  had 
Mr.  Kempe  solicited  a  pension,  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  his  official  services,  but 
on  the  MH>re  of  bis  literary  efforts,  and 
his  labours  in  the  field  of  English  hi>tory 
and  antiquities,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  he  would  have  met  with  more  success; 
and   when  we  observe  what  ha*  been 
recently  done  for  Mrs.  Banim  and  Mrs. 
Loudon,  and  other  widows  of  men  of 
talcut,  we  still  most  earnestly  hope  that 
some  influential  person   will  draw  the 
attention  of  the  existing  government  to 
the  widow  and  children  of  Mr.  Kempe. 
In  person  Mr.  Kempe  was,  when  in 

_   __:  ~e  i:r_    _..   -  1:  i„  I  I 


department  of  art  in  any  other 
country.  In  tbe  execution  of  this  minia- 
ture both  Painter  and  President  showed 
unexampled  patience.  The  sittings  were 
long  but  not  tedious,  being  relieved  by 
discussions  on  Art ;  and  as  each  featnrc 
was  finished  both  determined  that  the 
work  was  as  yet  but  begun. 

His  portraits  of  West,— and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  scarcely  less  mas- 
terly, were  followed  by  an  extraordinary 
accession  of  patronage.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  Robertson  did  not 
achieve  that  position  jn  his  art  which  be 
might  have  done  had  he  devoted  himself 
solely  and  undividedly  to  his  profession, 
lie  was  a  lover  of  music,  which  he  studied 
so  successfully  as  to  be  able  to  play  second 
violin  to  the  celebrated  Salaman.  When 
the  country  was  threatened  with  the 
French  invasion,  he  served  with  enthu- 
siasm  in  the  voluutecr  corps  of  his  dis- 
trict.   Another  cause  of  distraction  from 


the  prime  of  life,  an  exceedingly  hand-    his  professional  studies  was  his  being 


some  man.    In  conversation,  as  in  wri 
ting,  he  was  highly  intelligent  and  ani- 
mated.   He  was  as  warm-hearted  in  his 
friendships  as  he  was  affectionate  and 
devoted  to  his  own  family,  in  whose  studies 
and  sports  he  was  alike  ready  to  engage 
himself.    In  politics  and  religion  he  was 
r  staunch  adherent  to  the  Church  and 
State  ;  and  it  was  his  pride  and  his  plea- 
sure to  bring  up  his  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and    aJmonition  of  the  Lord.  An 
excellent  portrait  of  him  was  painted  in 
miniature  by  Mr.  W.  Patten,  and  has 
been  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Swainc. 


assuredly  most  laudably— engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  creation  and  support  of 
various  charitable  institutions,  inauy  of 
which  are  deeply  indebted  to  his  scalou* 
and  efficient  services.    In  tbe  exercise  of 
these  social  offices  his  integrity  of  purpose, 
shrewdness,  and  perseverance  were  con- 
spicuous.   To  him  is  due  a  great  share  of 
the  merit  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Scotish  Asylum ;  and  he  was  most  active 
in  tbe  promotion  of  the  interests  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Scotish  Church,  having, 
with  others,  invited  the  popular  preacher, 
tbe  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  to  form  a  con- 
gregation in   London.    The  Duke  of 
Sussex  was  anions  bis  earliest  and  most 
constant  patrons :  and  it  was  Robertson 
who  drew   the  attention  of  his  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Artists'  General  Bene- 
▼olent  Institution — the  establishment  of 


AttDRKW  ROBKRTSON,  EsU. 

Dec.  15.  At  Hampstcad,  aged  fifl,  An- 
Robertson,  esq.,  who  was  worthily 
regarded  as  the  father  of  miniature  paint- 
ing in  this  country. 

He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  where  which  had  already  been  formed  by  Robert- 

his  father  was  a  cabinet-maker — a  man  son,  together  with  the  late  excellent  Mr. 

highly  respected  in  his  sphere  ;  and  to  Phillips  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 

him  he  was  indebted  for  an  early  taste  Academy.  For  the  welfare  of  this  valuable 

for  art,   as  also  for  that  sound  reli-  inatitution  Mr.  Robcrtsou  continued  to 
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exert  himself  with  unabated  zeal  during 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  In  a  chalk  draw- 
ing by  Sir  W.  Ross,  his  features  and 
general  expression  arc.  preserved  with 
admirable  fidelity,  nnd  there  is  also  an 
excellent  likeness  of  him  in  the  atelier  of 
Mr.  Illidge. — {Art  Union.) 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 
July  29.    In  London,  the  Rev.  Thoma$ 
Bar  ringer,  late  Curate  of  Chiddingley, 
Sussex.    He  was  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1823. 

Aug.  11).  Aged  32,  the  Rev.  Robert  Rose 
Rolfe,  Curate  of  Hcmpnall,  Norfolk,  for- 
merly of  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge. 

At  Had  ley,  Middlesex,  aged  74,  the 
John  Richard  Thackeray,  Minister  of 
that  parish,  and  of  Downhatn  Market, 
Norfolk,  and  Vicar  of  Wiggenhall  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  latter  county. 
He  war  a  member  of  a  family  long  distin- 
guished in  Cambridge,  and  brother  to 
Frederick  Thackeray,  M.D.  of  that  town. 
He  was  of  Pembroke  college,  B.A.  1794 
as  16th  Senior  Optime,  M.A.  1707  ;  and 
was  presented  to  Downham  Market  and 
WUgenhnll  in  1811  by  W.  Franks,  esq. 
Of  Hadley,  which  was  a  donative  in  his  own 
gift,  he  had  been  incumbent  from  1829. 

Aug.  21.  Aged  82,  the  Rev.  John 
Nottidge,  Rector  of  East  Hanningficld 
and  of  Ashingdon,  Essex.  He  was  for- 
merly  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge ; 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1787,  M.A. 
1790.  He  was  presented  to  Ashingdon, 
in  1 795,  by  Jos.  Nottidge,  and  instituted 
to  East  Hanningficld,  which  was  in  his 
own  patronage,  in  1798. 

Aug.  22.  At  Notting-hill -squnre, 
Middlesex,  aged  26,  the  Rev.  John 
Douglas  Latetcard,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Lateward,  Rector  of  Little  Greenford, 
Middlesex. 

At  Hinton  St.  George,  Somerset,  aged 
45,  the  Rev.  Robert  Albion  Cox,  M.A. 
Rector  of  that  parish  and  Scurington  St. 
Michael,  with  the  chapclry  of  Dinnington 
annexed,  all  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Poulett. 
He  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Chartmnster  with  Strattou,  Dorset,  in 
1830,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Pickard  ;  and  to  the 
vicarage  of  Montacute  in  1833  by  John 
Phelips.  He  had  subsequently  exchanged 
the  livings  for  those  above  named. 

At  Aden,  on  the  Red  Sea,  aged  29, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Tombs,  Assistant  Chap- 
lain to  that  station.  He  was  son  of 
Major- Gen.  Tombs,  of  the  Bengal  ca- 
valry, and  son-in-law  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chatfield,  formerly  Vicar  of  Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Aug.  31.  Aged  33,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mayor,  M.A.  one  of  the  assistant  masters 
of  Rugby  school.   He  was  a  son  of  the 


Rev.  Joseph  Mayor,  Rector  of  South 
Collingham,  Notts. 

Sept.  1.  At  Winchester,  aged  78,  the 
Rev.  William  Harrison,  Treasurer  and 
a  Prebendary  of  the  cathedral,  Rector  and 
Vicar  of  Overtoo,  and  Vicar  of  Fareham. 
He  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Over- 
ton in  1790  by  the  then  Rector ;  collated 
to  the  vicarage  of  Fareham  in  1811,  by 
Bishop  North  ;  and  to  the  sinecure  rectory 
of  Overton  in  1818  ;  and  nominated  a 
Prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1820.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  sons. 

Sept.  4.  At  Bishop's  Lavington,  Wilts, 
aged  77,  the  Rev.  Robert  Clarke  Caswall, 
B.C.L.  Vicar  of  that  parish.  He  was  of 
St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  B.C.L.  1792, 
and  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Bishop's 
Lavington  in  1*28  by  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop 
of  Salislmry.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  B urges?,  esq.  of  the  Strand,  and 
niece  to  that  prelate  ;  by  whom  he  has  left 
a  numerous  family. 

Sept.  9.  At  Painswick,  Gloucester- 
shire, aged  60,  the  Rev.  George  Way, 
formerly  of  Merton  college,  Oxford. 

Sept.  1 1.  Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Robert 
F/armerie,  of  Appleton  Gate,  Newark, 
formerly  Vicar  of  Carcolston,  Notts,  of 
which  he  was  the  patron,  and  to  which  he 
was  instituted  in  1821.  He  was  of  Pem- 
broke college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1809, 
M.A.  1813. 

At  Lambournc,  Essex,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Shelford,  B.D.  Rector  of  that  parish. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Chriati  college,  Cambridge  ;  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817.  He 
was  sometime  Curate  of  Croxtou  Retrial, 
near  Belvoir  Castle,  and  on  his  quitting 
that  place  in  1840,  when  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Lambourue  by  his  col- 
lege, he  received  from  the  parishioners 
a  silver  inkstand,  **  io  grateful  remem- 
brance of  eight  years'  pastoral  faithful- 
ness and  affection."  He  married  Dec.  3, 
1841,  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Barker,  Rector  of  Sil- 
vcrton,  Devonshire. 

Sept.  15.  At  West  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Richard  Adams t 
formerly  of  the  Hythe,  Winchester,  West 
Cowes,  Eaet  Cowes,  and  East  End  ;  also, 
formerly  of  Kidderminster  and  Birming- 
ham. 

At  Thames  Dttton,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
George  Evans. 

Sept.  18.  The  Rev.  Morgan  Lloyd, 
Incumbent  of  Bcttws  G  arm  on,  Carnar- 
vonshire, in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Baugor. 

Sejtt.  19.  At  Brecknock,  aged  81,  the 
Rev.  John  Jones,  Vicar  of  LUnspythid  and 
St.  David's,  co.  Brecon.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  former  living  in  1800  by  the 
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Marquess  Camden,  and  to  the  latter  iu 
1832  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Brecon. 

Sept.  24.  Aged  56,  the  Rev.  Horace 
Mann,  Rector  of  Mawgan,  Cornwall.  He 
was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  B.A. 
1813,  M. A.  1816  ;  and  was  presented  to 
his  living  in  the  latter  year  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Trevelyan.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
being  thrown  from  his  carriage  ;  he  has 
left  a  widow  and  eleven  children. 

Sept.  25.  At  Blackfriars,  Gloucester, 
aged j  43,  the  Rev.  John  Theophilu*  Dt- 
bri*ayy  M.A. 

At  the  Swan  hotel,  Newby  Bridge, 
Lancashire,  the  Rer.  Jameu  J^ong  Long, 
LL.B.  Rector  of  Maid's  Moreton,  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  was  instituted  to  that 
living,  which  was  in  his  own  patronage,  in 
1790. 

Sept.  26.  At  Blackheath,  aged  25,  the 
Rev.  John  Charlemorth,  Curate  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street, 
and  St.  Margaret  Moses,  in  the  city  of 
London.  He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  184!. 

At  Ladock  rectory,  near  Truro,  aged 
86,  the  Rev.  Jameu  Jarman,  for  thirty 
years  the  incumbent  of  Mark,  Somerset, 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1816  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Lately.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Bent  let/,  M.A. 
of  New  Inn  hall,  Oxford,  incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  76,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
Chaplain  to  Bromley  college. 


DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

July  25.  In  Duke-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  aged  7i),  Dr.  John  Christian  Ubcui, 
a  doctor  of  physic,  and  also,  as  was  stAted 
at  an  inquest,  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Verdict,  Natural 
Death. 

Aug.  31.  In  London,  aged  51 ,  William, 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Johnson,  late 
of  Runton. 

Sept.  1.  Aged  18,  Mr.  G.  Wynn,  co- 
median, once  a  favourite  actor.  The  loss 
of  his  left  hand  some  years  since,  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun  which  he  discharged  at 
some  persons  he  supposed  to  be  breaking 
into  his  bouse,  caused  his  partial  retire- 
ment from  the  profession.  The  late 
Robert  William  Elliston,  under  whose 
management  he  was  at  the  Surrey,  pro- 
nounced Wynn  to  be  the  only  actor  des- 
tined to  succeed  him.  The  deceased's 
father  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 
British  army,  and  he  was  himself  educated 
at  the  Military  College,  Croydon. 

Sept.  6.  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Johnson, 
of  Hampstead,  spinster.    Her  personal 


estate  has  been  sworn  under  25,000/.  and 
in  her  will  are  the  following  singular  be- 
quests : — "  I  give  to  my  black  dog  Carlo 
an  annuity  of  30/.  a  year  during  the  dog's 
life,  to  be  paid  half-yearly.  Unto  each 
of  the  cats,  Blacky,  Jemmy,  and  Tom,  1 
give  an  annuity  of  10/.  a  year  for  the  three 
cats,  to  be  paid  half  yearly.  Margaret 
Potaon  and  Harriet  Holly,  my  mother's 
old  servants,  to  take  charge  of  the  dog 
and  cats." 

Sejtt.  10.  In  Cambridge-terrace,  Hyde 
Park,  aged  21,  Ellen,  wife  of  George 
Vernon  Bankes,  esq.  and  daughter  of  Wm, 
Tarte,  esq.  of  Streatham  Park. 

In  Eaton-sq.  aged  28,  Mary-Ann,  wife 
of  Henry  Crockett,  esq.  late  of  Newton, 
Salop. 

Sept.  14.  At  Blackheath,  iged  03, 
Lucy,  relict  of  Richard  Bouser,  esq  late 
of  Highwood  House,  Middlesex,  and  of 
Weymouth-st.  Portland-place. 

In  DyerVbuildings,  llolborn,  aged  29, 
Mr.  James  Caporn,  eldest  son  of  the  lite 
Rev.  James  Caporn,  Vicar  of  Takcly.  Emm. 

At  Barkbam-terr.  Southwark,  aged  Hi 
Richard  Robinson  Mcrrett,  esq. 

Sept.  15.  At  Campden  Hill  Villas, 
aged  52,  Ann,  wife  of  Edward  Cowper, 
esq.  of  King's  College. 

In  Walcot-pl.  Keunington-road,  aged 
45,  James  Kittle,  esq.  surgeon  R.N. 

Aged  44,  Mary,  relict  of  Matthew  War- 
ton,  esq.  of  Stepney  Causeway. 

At  Brompton,  Mrs.  Richardson,  relict 
of  Samuel  Richardson,  esq.  of  the  Coil 
Exchange,  and  mother  of  Charles  James 
Richardson,  esq.  F.S.A. 

Sept.  17.  Aged  53,  Mr.  John  Dod- 
dridge  Humphreys,  of  Pentonville,  great- 
grandson  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Doddridge, 
and  editor  of  his  Diary  and  Correspond* 
encc. 

In  Cambridgc-tcrr.  Hyde  Park,  aged 
82,  William  Collins,  esq.  late  of  Broad-it.- 
buildings,  City,  merchant. 

Sept.  18.  At  Colebrooke-terr.  Isling- 
ton, aged  87,  Joseph-Hankins  Barge,  esq- 

At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  71,  John  Tip- 
lady,  esq. 

At  Ward's  House,  Hackney,  aged  75, 
Thomas  Boyd,  esq. 

At  the  bouse  of  her  brother  William 
Loxhara  Farrer,  esq.  Miss  Frances  Lw- 
ham  Farrer. 

In  Berkeley-st.  Bcrkeley-sq.  Margaret, 
wife  of  G.  J.  Guthrie,  esq. 

Sept.  20.  Augusta-Oakes,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Major- Gen.  Sir  Robert 
Burtley,  K.C.B. 

In  East-st.  Walworth,  aged  77,  Ano, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harper. 

Sept.  21.  At  South  Lambeth,  Matilda, 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Swift,  esq.  of  Minster 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  Kent. 
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Sept.  22.  Aged  69,  Mr.  William 
Walker,  the  highly-respectable  bookseller 
in  the  Strand. 

Sept.  23.  Aged  55,  Charles  C.  Green- 
wood, esq.  of  Camden-road  Villas. 

In  Upper  Brook -st.  aged  61,  Henry 
Charles  Elcagood,  esq. 

In  Montagu -st.  Montagu- sq.  aged  88, 
Mrs.  Richard  Scott,  widow  of  Col.  Scott. 

Iu  Great  Queen-st.  Westotinster,  aged 
69,  Major  George  Payne,  late  of  Wcy- 
brklge. 

Aged  27,  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A. 

Sept.  24.  At  Peckham,  aged  76,  James 
Anthony  Gardner,  esq.  retired  Commander 
R.N.  (1832). 

At  Lee  Grove,  Black  heath,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  esq.  Assistant  Secretary  to  her 
Majesty's  Postmaster- General.  He  was 
appointed  to  office  in  1809,  and  after  a 
long  and  laborious  official  career  he  was 
called  to  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  Post  Office,  which  post  he  occupied 
-  till  his  death.  Well  acquainted  with  all 
the  peculiarities  and  intricacies  of  the  offi- 
cial routine,  he  rose,  step  by  step,  to  the 
highest  office  under  the  secretary,  each 
office  beneath  which  he  filled  so  ably  as  to 

of  all  his  brother  officers  in  the  establish- 
ment, ilis  body  was  buried  on  the  10th 
Oct.  in  the  family  vault  at  Chiselhurst, 
Kent,  attended  by  Mr.  Benj.  Lawrence,  of 
Fish-street  Hill,  Mr.  Prceling  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Lawrence,  his  sons,  and  by 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Post 
Office. 

Sept,  25.  In  Frederick-at.  Gray's-inn- 
road,  nged  42,  James  Chereley,  esq.  so- 
licitor. 

Aged  69,  Frances  Ubank,  widow  of 
Henry  PUleau,  esq.  of  Kennington. 

At  his  mother's  residence,  Canonbury, 
aged  43,  John  Fish  wick,  esq.  of  Lawrence 
Pountney-hUl,  lead  merchant. 

At  Highgnte,  aged  12,  Frances -Emma, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Causton. 

Sept.  26.  In  Upper  Stamford-street, 
aged  47,  Joseph  Vere,  esq. 

Sept.  27.  In  Grove-terrace,  St.  John's 
Wood,  aged  68,  Edward  Thomas  Huesey, 
esq.  of  Galtrim,  Meath. 

Aged  64,  Mary,  wife  of  Richard  Chees- 
wright,  esq.  of  York,  place,  Camberwell 
IS  cw- road. 

At  Grove  East,  Upper  Clapton,  aged 
77,  Robert  Boyes,  esq.  Deputy  Commis- 
sary General. 

Sept.  29.  In  Finsbury-circus,  aged 
81 ,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chater,  sen. 

At  Limehouse,  Major  David  M'  Andrew, 
late  of  49th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

Aged  32,  Charles  Innis,  esq.  jun.  of 
Bloomsbury-sq. 


In  Hunter-st.  Brunswick-sq.  aged  25, 
Mr.  Thomas  John  Allen,  architect.  He 
was  from  his  youth  an  excellent  artist  in 
water-colours.  He  destroyed  himself  with 
a  pistol :  the  state  of  his  mind  being  attri- 
buted to  the  recent  death  of  a  sister. 

Lavinia-Dwyer,  youngest  dau.  of  Capt. 
James  Paisley,  R.N.  formerly  of  Shire- 
ham  pton. 

Sept.  30.  In  Oxford-st.  aged  40,  Mr. 
Lionel  Dietrich  sen,  the  late  surviving  part- 
ner of  the  firm  of  Dietrichsen  and  Han- 
nay,  patent  medicine  vendors.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  while 
in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  attri- 
buted to  the  anxiety  attending  a  Chancery 
suit,  and  too  close  application  to  study. 
The  firm  have  for  some  years  published 
an  almanack,  accompanied  !»y  official  lists 
and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  at 
the  small  price  of  6d. ,  as  a  vehicle  for  their 
own  and  other  advertisements. 

At  Peckham,  in  consequence  of  the 
shock  she  received  on  the  arrival  of  her 
wounded  husband,  Mrs.  Hind,  widow  of 
Mr.  William  Hind,  who  was  killed  by  the 
accident  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, iu  the  month  of  July. 

Oct.  1.  In  Portland-place,  aged  63, 
Emily-Caroline,  wife  of  Sir  R.  P.  Jodrell, 
Bart.  She  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
2nd  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  married  in 
1814,  and  has  left  issue. 

Aged  76,  Thomas  Naylor,  esq.  of  Great 
Newport-st.  Westminster,  and  Hammer- 
smith. 

In  Marlborough-pl.  Old  Kent-road, 
aged  67,  Thomas  Head,  esq. 

In  Warwick-sq.  Kensington,  R.  II  easlop, 
esq.  late  Surgeon  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service. 

At  Friedenstein-terr.  Mornington-road, 
aged  63,  Mrs.  Hitchcock. 

Oct.  2.  In  Holywell-st.  Strand,  aged 
106,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  one  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  Up  to  the  last  ten  months 
of  his  long  life,  he  was  able  to  walk  about, 
and  had  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
His  wife  died  a  few  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  93,  and  his  eldest  son  is  73. 

At  Blackheath,  Mr.  Charles  Creag, 
head  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  with  whom  he 
had  just  completed  a  faithful  service  of 
50  years. 

In  Charlotte-st.  Portland-place,  Mrs. 
Green,  relict  of  James  Green,  esq. 

At  Walworth,  in  his  60th  year,  Lieut. 
Benjamin  John  Bray,  R.N.  of  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  whilst  reading  the  Bible  in 
his  bed.  He  was  a  midshipman  of  the 
Greyhound  at  the  capture  of  the  Pallas, 
in  the  Eust  I  ndies.  He  was  made  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  1810,  and  in  1835  had  a  Lieu- 
tenant's out-pension  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
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pital  of  50/.  per  annum  conferred  upon 
him. 

Oct.  3.  In  Upper  George- st.  Bryan- 
ston-sq.  Mrs.  K.  Palmer. 

Oct.  4.  At  the  residence  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Lloyd -st.  Pentonville,  aged  83,  John 
Wilkinson,  esq. 

At  his  mother's  house,  Dorset-place 
North,  Clapham-road,  aged  40,  John 
William  Russell,  esq. 

At  his  rooms  near  to  University  College, 
aged  21,  Gregory  Grant,  esq.  second  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Johnson  Grant,  Minister 
of  Kentish  Town  Parochial  Chapel,  and 
Rector  of  Benbrook,  Lincolnshire. 

Oct.  5.  Aged  40,  Susan,  wife  of  Henry 
Weekes,  esq.  of  Lower  Belgrave -place, 
Pimlico. 

In  Camberwell,  William  Crandell,  esq. 
of  the  Medical  Department,  Somerset 
House. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  88,  Hannah, 
relict  of  Harry  Stoe,  esq.  formerly  of  the 
South  Sea  House. 

Oct.  G.  Aged  WO,  Mr.  W'illiam  Ander- 
son, F.L.S.  for  32  years  Curator  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries'  Botanic  Garden 
at  Chelsea. 

Oct.  7.  At  Heddon-st.  St.  James's, 
suddenly,  Chevalier  Constade  de  Perez, 
formerly  a  Major-General  in  the  service 
of  Don  Carlos.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Carl  is  t  forces,  he  escaped  to  this 
country,  where  he  became  a  teacher  of 
languages. 

At  Kent-terr.  Regent's  Park,  aged  63, 
Julia,  relict  of  Lieut. -Col.  James  Grant, 
of  the  Madras  Army. 

At  Pcckham,  aged  GG,  John  Pimlott, 
esq.  for  many  years  Deputy  Rcceiver-Geu. 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Seals  of  the  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 

At  Lambeth,  aged  83,  Captain  Martyn, 
formerly  of  the  3.9th  Regiment. 

In  Baker-st.  Portman-sq.  aged  32, 
Sarah,  wife  of  J.  W.  Drake,  esq.  R.N. 

Oct.  9.  At  Blackheath-road,  aged  77, 
James  Baylis,  esq. 

Oct.  10.  In  White  Lion-st.  Islington, 
aged  80,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  eldest 
dau.  of  Archibald  ninth  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. She  was  born  March  16,  17GG,  and 
was  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen 
Caroline).  When  the  Princess  went 
abroad  in  1814,  Lady  Anne  did  not  ac- 
company her  with  her  other  ladies  ;  but 
when  she  became  Queen,  and  was  on  her 
return  to  this  country,  Lady  Anne  joined 
her  on  her  way  back  to  Flanders,  and  she 
entered  London  in  the  same  carriage  with 
her.  After  Queen  Caroline's  death,  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton  retired  once  more  into 
private  life,  and  in  course  of  time  her 
of  a  comfortable  existence  were 
13 
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Her  body  was  buried  a* 


greatly  reduced. 
Kensal  Green. 

Aged  54,  Comm.  Charles  English,  R.N. 
of  Park -road,  Regent's  Park,  and  of  the 
Vomero,  Torquay,  Devon.  He  wu  made 
a  Lieut.  1812,  and  subsequently  served  in 
the  Creasy  74,  Euphrates  36,' Larne  20, 
and  Tribune  42.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Commander  1827.  He  married  in  1834 
Jemima-Geargiana,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Carden,  esq.  of  Bedford-square. 

Oct.  12.  At  Union-pl  Blackheath-hilJ, 
aged  83,  Susannah,  relict  of  Samuel 
Savage,  e«q. 

Oct.  14.  In  Gloucester  road,  Regent's 
Park,  aged  43,  William  Walker  Jordan, 
esq.  barrister-at-law.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  July  3, 1829. 
He  destroyed  his  life  with  a  pistol,  whilst 
labouring  under  religious  insanity. 

Berks.— Sept.  19.  At  Reading,  aged 
80,  Harriet,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Baker,  of  Montague  Place,  Russell  Square, 
for  a  memoir  of  whom  see  our  vol  Xflr- 
N.S.  p.  322.  Lady  Baker  was  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Anthony  Aufr^re,  of  Hooeton 
House, Norfolk, esq.  (seevol.  Lxxxiv.ii.p. 
50G.)  descended  from  the  ancient  noblewe 
of  Fiance ;  his  family,  who  were  Protest- 
ant, having  settled  in  this  country  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Mr. 
AuWrc  was  first  cousin  to  Sophia  Lad? 
Yarborough,  mother  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  and  to  whose  memory  bis 
Lordship  erected  the  celebrated  mauso- 
leum at  Brocklesby .  Lady  Baker's  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Norris,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  family  of  NorrU, 
of  Speke,  in  Lancashire,  and  of  Witton 
and  Witchingham  in 

Norfolk,  and  through 
her  Lady  Baker  was  first  cousin  to  Char- 
lotte-Laura, wife  of  the  late  Lord  Wode- 
house,  and  connected  with  several  other 
families  of  distinction.  Of  the  late  Mrs. 
Aufrere  a  memoir  appears  in  vol.  lxxxvi. 
p.  381,  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  mention 
that  both  she  and  her  daughter,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  notice,  died  at  the  same 
advanced  age,  each  leaving  eleven  sur- 
viving children. 

Sept.  28.  Emma,  wife  of  Mortimer 
George  Thoyts,  esq.  of  Sulhamstead 
House. 

Bucks  —  Sept.  . .  At  Bletchley,  »«w 
f)r>,  Mrs.  Wood  ;  and  at  Fenny  Stratford, 
the  adjoining  parish,  aged  1)4,  Mrs.Tatham. 

Oct.  8.  At  Prince's  Risborough,  Henry 
Farrar,  esq.  formerly  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
Barrister-at-law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
Feb.  8,  1821,  and  practised  as  an  eqmty 
draftsman  and  conveyancer. 

Ciikrhirk.—  Oct.  3.  At  Parkgate, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Venables,  youngest  dao. « 
the  late  L.  Venables,  esq.  of  Woodhdl, 
near  Oswestry. 
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Cornwall. — Sept.  12.  At  Newham 
House,  Truro,  aged  21,  Edward,  third  son 
of  Joseph  Hodge,  esq. 

Sept.  22.  Johq  Barrel!,  esq.  of  Bcrrell. 

Sept.  24.  At  Helston,  aged  8'2,  Grace, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson, 
formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Hilary. 

Lately.  At  Vew-Wyn,  aged  70,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Franklyn,  late  of  Clifton  Vale,  near 
Bristol. 

At  Skisdon-lodge,  Sarah,  relict  of  H. 
Braddon,  esq. 

At  Falmouth,  aged  67,  Thomas  llearle, 
esq.  Comptroller  of  H.M.  Customs  at 
that  port. 

Oct.  9.  Aged  37,  W.  S.  Sandys,  esq. 
of  Saint  Minver  House,  Wadebridge,  son 
of  Mrs.  Sandys,  of  Southemhay,  Exeter. 

Dkrbvs. — Aug.  24.  At  Derby,  in  the 
21st  year  of  his  age,  while  batbing,  Martin 
O'Reilly  M'Cabc,  eldest  son  of  J.  M'Cabe, 
M.D. 

Devon. — Sept.  1C.  At  Torquay,  aged 
29,  Richard  Samuel  White,  esq.  of  the 
Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Nov.  22,  1843. 

Sept.  17.  At  Bolham,  near  Tiverton, 
aged  87,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cosway. 

Sept.  22.  At  Hensley  House,  near 
Tiverton,  aged  78,  James  Nicolas  Duntxe, 
esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Duntze,  Bart,  of  Rockbcar  House,  in  this 
co.  He  was  formerly  Paymaster  general 
to  the  forces  in  Sicily.  He  married  in 
1794  Jane -Harriet,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Cockburn,  of  Lang  ton,  Bart,  and  had 
issue. 

Lately.  At  Thorvcrton,  in  his  91st 
year,  John  Crosse,  esq.  father  of  Mr.  John 
Crosse,  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Crosse,  surgeon,  Tliorverton. 

Oct.  1 .  At  lMympton  St.  Mary,  aged 
28,  Charles  Fleming  Lettsom  M'Culloch, 
esq. 

Oct.  3.  At  Exeter,  Frederick,  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Byne,  esq.  of  Satterleigh 
House. 

Oct.  4.  At  Exmouth,  aged  27,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Adm.  Oliver. 

Oct.  8.  At  Weston  House,  near  Totnes, 
aged  75,  Anne,  relict  of  Wm.  Vassall,  esq. 

Oct.  12.  At  Barnstaple,  aged  77,  Anne, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  W.  Walter,  Rector  of 
Hideford. 

At  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Dickinson,  St.  Thomas,  aged  74,  Chris- 
tiana, widow  of  the  Rev.  I.  P.  Hockin, 
Rector  of  Codrington,  Herefordshire,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Wilson,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Oct.  16.  In  the  Close,  Exeter,  Char- 
lotte-Eliza, wife  of  E.  W.  Paul,  esq. 
solicitor. 

Dorset. — July  2.    At  Milbourne  St. 
Andrew,  after  a  protracted  illness,  Miss 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI. 
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Warnc,  whose  sufferings  were  alleviated 
by  the  influence  of  sincere  piety. 

Sept.  !>.  At  Lewel  Lodge,  Anne,  wife 
of  Sir  W.  W.  Yea,  Bart,  of  Pyrland-hall, 
Somerset,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Michel, 
of  Dewlish. 

Sept.  11.  At  Poole,  aged  66,  William 
Harris  Smith,  esq.  retired  Comm.  in  the 
R.N.  (1831.)  He  eutered  the  Navy  in 
17  94,  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Pegasus,  and 
from  that  time' he  was  in  constant  employ 
until  1816.  He  was  in  Lord  Howe's  en- 
gagement with  the  French,  June  1,  1794, 
had  been  in  a  great  number  of  other  naval 
actions,  and  been  several  times  severely 
wounded. 

Sept.  10.  William  Trenchard  Dillon 
Trenchard,  esq.  of  Lytchett-house,  near 
Wimborne.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  II.  Luke  Dillon,  formerly  Rector 
of  Lytchctt  Matravers,  and  grandson  of 
Captain  Luke  Dillon,  brother  to  the 
first  Lord  Clonbrock,  by  Lady  Augusta 
de  Burgh,  sister  to  Henry  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  K.P.  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  the  estates  of  Lytchett  Matravers  and 
Child  Okeford  by  his  next  brother,  Henry 
Luke  Smith  Dillon,  esq.  who,  in  obedience 
to -the  will  of  the  late  William  Trenchard, 
esq.  will  assume  the  name  and  quarter  the 
arms  of  Trenchard  with  those  of  Dillon. 

Sept.  17.  At  Bcaminster,  aged  50, 
Mrs.  Louis,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John-Banger  Russell,  esq.  solicitor. 

Sept.  29.  At  Bcaminster,  aged  64, 
Jonathan  Dowdeswell,  esq. 

Durham. — Sept.  17.  Aged  88,  Mrs. 
Forster,  of  Harcwood  Hill,  near  Darling- 
ton. 

Oct.  3.  At  Harewood  Grove,  near 
Darlington,  aged  69,  Thomas  Bowes,  esq. 

Esaux. — Sept.  16.  Richard,  second 
son  of  William  Weld  Wren,  esq.  of  East- 
wood, Bury. 

Sejit.  17.  Aged  18,  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  Thomas  Masterman,  esq.  Waltharostow. 

Sept.  22.  Aged  51,  William  Henry 
Porter,  esq.  of  Wanstead. 

Sept.  27.  At  the  Rookery,  Woodford, 
aged  80,  Samuel  Pickering,  esq. 

Oct.  6.  At  Southchurch  Rectory,  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  John 
Milner,  of  Preston-hall,  having  survived 
his  brother,  C.  Milner,  esq.  only  a  fort- 
night. 

Oct.  7.  At  Gray's  Thurrock,  aged  3 1 , 
Henry- Ash  ton  Meeson,  M.D.  second  son 
of  John  Meeson,  esq.  of  that  place. 

Glouckstkk. — Sept.  11.  At  the  Rec- 
tory, Minchinhampton,  Charlotte,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Whately  ;  and  on  the 
26th,  Sophia,  his  eldest  daughter. 

Sept.  16.  Aged  03,  Daniel  Trinder.esq. 
of  Nortcott,  Cirencester,  land  agent  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans. 
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He  left  Cirencester  by  the  mail  train  for 
Port  Eliot,  where  he  was  expected  to  hold 
the  annual  court.  He  was  apparently  in 
good  health  when  he  left  the  station  at 
Cirencester,  bnt  on  opening  the  rarriage 
at  Swindon  he  was  found  a  corpse. 

Sept.  17.  At  Harnhill  rectory,  near 
Cirencester,  aged  29,  Harriet-Sarah,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  33,  Mary-Ann, 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  S.  Brcwin,  esq. 
of  London. 

Sept.  23.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  74, 
from  burns  and  injuries  received  by  fall- 
ing into  the  fire  in  a  fit,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Maria  Joscpha  Moore,  widow  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Moore,  brother  of  the  first  Mar- 
quess of  Drogheda,  who  died  at  Chel- 
tenham in  1831.  She  was  his  second  wife, 
and  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Falconer,  esq. 

Sept.  28.  At  Edgeworth  Manor  House, 
Octavia,  wife  of  Edmund  Hopkinson,  esq. 

Sept.  30.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  81,  Eli. 
zabeth,  relict  of  William  Whitmore,  esq. 

Oct.  1.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  84,  Anne, 
relict  of  Daniel  Webb,  esq.  formerly  of 
South  Audley-st. 

Oct.  2.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  47,  Con- 
greve  Selwyn,  esq.  M.D.  This  gentle- 
man, who  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Gloucestershire  family,  having  acquired  a 
moderate  fortune  as  a  medical  man,  re- 
tired a  few  years  back,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Cheltenham.  He  was  afflicted 
with  a  disease  which  strictly  confined  him 
to  his  own  dwelling.  Although  thus  re- 
moved from  public  society,  his  benevolent 
disposition  led  him  to  see  patients,  and 
many  thousands  of  the  afflicted,  of  all 
classes,  have  received  his  gratuitous  advice. 

Oct.  5.  At  Westonbirt,  the  infant  dau. 
of  Sir  G.  J.  Palmer,  Bart. 

Hants. — Sept.  14.  At  Cowes,  I.  W. 
aged  20,  the  Hon.  Albert  Duncombe, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Feversham. 

At  Upper  Clatford,  Mary,  widow  of 
John  Reeves,  esq.  whose  melancholy  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
about  five  months  since. 

Sept.  18.  At  Southsca,  aged  27.  Wil- 
liam Edward  Tallents,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  William  Edward  Tallents,  esq.  of 
Newark,  Notts. 

Sept.  1!).  At  Ventnor,  Richard-Low- 
ther  Zouch,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Zouch,  esq.  of  Dublin  castle. 

Lately.  At  Newport,  I.  W.  aged  6*9, 
Charles  Cornwall  Seymour  Worsley,  esq. 

At  Fareham,  Esther,  relict  of  P.  L. 
Burnet,  esq.  of  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Oct.  3.  At  Bonchurch,  I.  W.  aged  24, 
Catherine,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys. 

Hereford.— Sept.  30.  At  Eywood, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer, Mrs.  Holman,  of  Bath. 


Lately.  At  Hereford,  aged  88,  Msrtha, 
relict  of  James  Lane,  esq.  of  Hampton 
Bishop. 

Oct.  6.  At  Doward  house,  Whit- 
church, aged  41,  Elizabcth-Anoe,  wife  of 
G.  Cullerne,  esq. 

Herts.— Sept.  18.  Aged  ~G,  Jam« 
Hammond,  esq.  of  Potter's  Bar. 

At  Haresfoot,  Great  Bcrkhamnste.nl. 
Isabella,  only  surviving  child  of  Thomas 
Dorrien,  esq. 

Sept.  28.  At  Rickmans worth,  Ann, 
relict  of  Thomas  Howard,  esq.  of  Batch- 
worth  Heath. 

Sept.  ..  At  Barham  house,  Ebtrw, 
aged  48,  John  Woollright,  esq.  second  wo 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Woollright,  of  Berkeley, 
Glouc. ;  and  Oct.  4,  aged  10,  Jain, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased. 

Kent.— Sept.  7.  At  Tuns  tall  honse, 
aged  19,  Eliza- Jane,  second  dau.  of  G. 
Webb,  esq.  of  Hartlip  Parsonage. 

Sept.  11.  At  Dover,  Charlotte,  relict 
of  Lieut.-Col.  William  Kennedy,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service. 

At  Margate,  aged  71,  W.  Hall,  esq. 

Sept.   13.    At   Ramsgate,  agfd 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Henry  Gritten,  esq.  ft 
Trafalgar-sq.  and  Pelham-pl.  Brompton. 

Sept.  14.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  74,  Ehn- 
beth,  relict  of  William  Ballard,  esq.  * 
the  city  of  London.  ,. 

Sept.  15.  At  Merricks,  Elinor,  wife 
of  Henry  Hulso  Berens,  esq.  and  young*' 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Stone,  esq.  »' 
Yarmouth,  I.  W.  and  Chislehurst,  Kent 

At  the  Maison  Dieu,  Dover,  Phila- 
delphia, relict  of  Michael  Kingsford,  wq- 

At  Maidstone,  aged  57,  Mrs.  Tauntoo, 
wife  of  J.  L.  Taunton,  esq.  surgeon. 

Sept.  16.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Emily, 
dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Shute,  esq.  oi 
Fern  Hill,  I.  W.  , 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Catharine,  dsn.  oi 
the  late  Thomas  Pitcher,  esq.  of  Bl*c»* 
heath. 

Sept.  17.  At  Headcorn,  aged 59,  Ann. 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rofe. 

Sept.  19.  At  Chatham,  aged  72,1  no- 
mas Hills,  esq.  formerly  of  Maidstone.  _ 

At  his  seat,  Preston  hall,  near  Maid- 
stone, aged  44,  Charles  Milncr,  esq. 

Sept.  21.    At  Broadstairs, 
Emily-Cecil,  second  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Col.  Anson.  . 

Sept.  23.   At  Pierremont,  Broadstairs, 

nged  81,  Edward  Fletcher,  esq. 

Sept.  2G.  At  Lydd,  Uui*a-Anw, 
wife  of  David  Denne,  esq.  and  eldest  (»"• 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Cobb,  of  Ightham- 

Sept.  28.    At  Hovers  Wood,  Brastco, 
aged  H(i,  Henry  Dickinson,  esq.  , 
Lately.   At  Sandwich,  Helena,  onlf 
ing  dau.  of  Captain  Wyboro, 
.1.   Mr.  Child.  superintend 
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the  Gravesend  and  Rochester  Railway. 
Uo  put  a  ]>eriod  to  his  existence  by  hang- 
ing himself  at  his  residence  near  the  Ko- 
cii ester  terminus. 

Oct.  6.  At  Rochester,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Chaplin. 

Oct.  9.  At  Maidstone,  aged  58,  Mary, 
relict  of  Richard  Fell,  esq.  of  Belmont, 
near  Uxbridge. 

Oct.  10.  At  Grove-kill,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  aged  74,  Henry  Prancklyn,  esq. 

At  Grove-hill,  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged 
57,  Sir  Edward  George  Thomas  Page  Tur- 
ner, Bart,  of  Upper  Harley-st.  London, 
and  Battlesden  Park,  Beds.  He  succeeded 
his  brother,  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page 
Turner,  March  6,  1M43.  He  married  in 
1818  Miss  Williams  of  Southampton. 

Oct.  11.  At  the  Parsonage,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Lucy,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J. 
N.  Pearson. 

At  Dover,  aged  G8,  Richard- Peckover 
Harris,  esq.  of  Walthamstow. 

Lancaster. — Sept.  16.  Caroline, third 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Whitterbury,  esq. 
Green  Heys,  Manchester. 

Sept.  29.  At  Liverpool,  Emma-Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Pred.  Robinson  Lowe,  esq. 

Lincoln. — Sept.  26.  Aged  73,  George 
Warburton,  esq.  a  senior  alderman  and 
magistrate  of  the  borough  of  Grimsby. 

Oct.  9.  At  Holywell  HaU,  the  seat  of 
her  father,  Lieut- Gen.  Birch  Reynardson. 
Etheldrcd- Frances,  wife  of  Henry  Cham- 
pion Partridge,  esq. 

Oct.  8.  At  Brigg,  aged  63,  Hannah, 
widow  of  William-Ostler  Nicholson,  esq. 

Lkickstkr. — Oct.  12.  At  the  house  of 
her  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gutcb, 
Rector  of  Segrave,  aged  84,  Elizabeth,  re- 
lict of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  Vicar 
of  Epsom. 

Midolrsex.— Sept.  16.  At  South 
Mirns,  near  Bsrnet,  aged  78,  William 
Barlow,  esq.  formerly  of  Writtle,  Essex. 

Sept.  19.  At  Harefield,  Margaret,  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Westbrooke  Bur- 
ton, Madras. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  70,  Charlotte,  widow 
of  Joseph  Fisher,  esq. 

Sept.  29.  At  Twickenham,  Jane- 
Frances,  wife  of  Col.  Young. 

Sept.  30.  At  Worton  Hall,  laleworth, 
Hcnrica,  wife  of  Charles-Sneyd  Edge- 
worth,  esq.  of  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland. 

Oct.  11.  At  Cowley,  aged  75,  Anne, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Campbell,  who 
died  on  the  1 1th  Feb.  last,  and  whose  be- 
i|iu'Ki8  lo  several  cii.iriiiiMii;  insiuiuion> 
(enumerated  in  our  last  volume,  p.  549) 
now  become  payable. 

Monmouth.  -Sept.  19.  At  Chepstow, 
aged  21,  Catherine,  dau.  of  the  late  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  sister  to  Capt.  Johnston, 
8th  Infantry. 


Sept.  30.  At  Monmouth,  aged  73, 
Josiah  Hat  ton,  esq. 

Lately.  Aged  55,  Mr.  Woodroffc,  of 
Huntfield  House,  Chepstow,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  James  Woodroffc, 
esq.  of  Plustcrwinc,  Gloucestersh. 

Oct.  3.  At  Ragland,  at  the  residence 
of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Powell, 
aged  75,  Mary,  fourth  and  last  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Powell,  Vicar 
of  Llangattock  Vibonavel. 

Norfolk. — Scjit.  11.  At  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother  W.  Newton,  esq. 
the  Close,  Norwich,  aged  52, Mary,  second 
dau.  of  the  lute  Joseph  Newton,  esq. 
of  Willow- hall,  Cambridgesh. 

Sept.  13.  At  Norwich,  aged  62,  Miss 
Dashwood,  dau.  of  the  late  Jarrett  Dash- 
wood,  esq.  by  Miss  Hammon,  his  third 
wife. 

Sept.  30.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  Wil- 
liam Foulger,  esq.  of  Norwich. 

North ampton.— Sept.  12.  At  North- 
ampton, aged  77,  Abraham  Hume,  esq. 
formerly  of  Bilton-grange,  Warwickshire, 
and  late  of  Scald  well,  in  this  county. 

Sept.  18.  At  Moulton  Grange,  aged  30, 
John- Rowland,  son  of  John  Nethercoat, 
esq. 

Sept.  19.  At  Old  Stratford,  aged  88, 
Mary,  widow  of  Arthur  Capes,  esq.  de- 
puty surveyor  of  the  woods  and  forests  for 
Whittlewood  and  Salccy. 

Sept.  23.  At  Castle  Asbby,  aged  5 
weeks,  Mary-Georgina,  the  infant  dau. 
of  Lord  William  Compton. 

Sept.  24.  At  Crick,  aged  54,  Miss  Ann 
Schoen,  second  dau.  of  the  late  H.  G. 
Schoen,  esq.  and  ncice  of  the  late  Rev.  G. 
L.  Schoen,  D.C.L.  formerly  Rector  of 
Crick. 

Sept.  28.  At  Davcntry,  Mr.  Edmund 
Davis,  Manager  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Banking  Company  at  Daventry,  and  third 
son  of  the  late  George  Davis,  gent,  of  Ter- 
race Lodge,  near  Leicester. 

Oct.  1 .  At  Kettering,  at  the  residence 
of  her  father  Wm.  Roughton,  esq.  aged 
26,  Ellen-Alicia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Maydwell  Hogg  ;  also,  Sept.  27,  Ellen- 
Alicia- Roughton  Hogg,  their  infant  dau. 

Oct.  7.  Dame  Mary,  relict  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard De  Capcl  Brooke,  Bart,  of  Great 
Oakley  House,  Kettering.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Major-Gen. 
Richard  Worge,  Col.  36th  Foot ;  was  mar- 
ried in  1788,  and  left  a  widow  in  1829, 
having  had  issue  Sir  Arthur  the  present 
Baronet,  one  other  son,  and  four  daughters. 

Notts. — Oct.  1.  At  Normanton  on  the 
Wolds,  aged  60,  Charles  Edmund  Goodall, 
esq.  formerly  of  Canterbury. 

Oxfoico.— Oct.  2.  At  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Knollys,  Blount's-court,  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, aged  34,  Capt.  Thomas 
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John  St.  Aubyo,  83rd  Regt.  youngest  sou 
of  the  late  .Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart. 

Salop. — Sept.  21.  Aged  60,  Richard 
Wycherley  Smith,  esq.  of  Tilley  House, 
Wcm,  one  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  that  county. 

Sept.  22.  At  Ludlow,  aged  75,  John 
Hutchings,  esq. 

Somerskt. — Sept.  17.  At  Weston- 
super-Mare,  aged  24,  Laura-Gertrude, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Philip  Protheroc, 
esq.  of  Bristol. 

Lately.  At  Bath,  Lieut.-Col.  Bayntun 
Stone,  late  Captain  of  the  58th  Regt.  He 
was  placed  on  half  pay  in  1818,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel  in  1830. 

Mary-Kerrison,  wife  of  William  Bush, 
esq.  surgeon,  of  Bath. 

At  Road,  aged  71,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Dauiel  Bam  field,  esq.  of  St.  Ives,  Corn- 
wall. 

At  Bath,  aged  68,  Stanford  Carroll,  esq. 
of  Bell-park  and  Ballinaskca,co.  Wicklow. 

Oct.  4.  At  Brislington  Hall,  Jacob 
Ricketts,  esq.  alderman  of  Bristol. 

Oct.  7.  Aged  72,  Gratiana-Elixabeth, 
relict  of  Robert  Gardiner,  esq.  of  Wellis- 
ford  House,  near  Wellington. 

Stafforo. — Lately.  At  Burton-ou- 
Trent,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John  Parrott, 
esq.  solicitor,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Smith,  esq. 
of  Norwich. 

Suffolk. — Aug.  22.  At  Bridge  Place, 
Badingbam,  John  Robert,  eldest  son  of 
Wingfield  Alexander  Stanford,  esq.  of 
Badingham  White  House. 

Oct.  8.  At  Woodlands,  near  Ipswich, 
aged  60,  Elizabeth -Anne,  the  wife  of 
William  Rodwell,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son,  aged  74,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  S.  W. 
Durrant,  esq.  of  Hazelden,  Kent. 

Su rrk  y. — Sept .  30.  At  Epsom,  aged 
89,  Hester,  last  surviving  dan.  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Mayd,  late  Rector  of  Bourton  on- 
tbc-Hill,  and  Morcton-in-Marsb,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

Oct.  1.  At  Wimbledon,  aged  68,  Ma- 
jor-Gen. John-Turner  Trcwman,  of  the 
Madras  Army,  and  uncle  of  Robert  John 
Trcwman,  esq.  of  Exeter.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  in  1799,  and  was  for- 
merly Lieut-Colonel  of  the  34th  Native 
Infantry. 

Oct.  7.  At  Richmond,  aged  48,  Caro- 
line, wife  of  Capt.  Brine,  R.N. 

Oct.  18.  At  Norbiton-hall,  the  re- 
sidence of  her  nephew  R.  H.  Jenkinson, 
esq.  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Countess  dow- 
ager of  Liverpool.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Chester,  esq.  brother  to  the 
first  Lord  Bagot,  by  Catharine,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Heneage  Leggc,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Dartmouth.    She  became 


the  second  wife  of  Robert  Earl  of  Lirrr- 
pool,  the  premier,  in  1822,  and  was  left 
his  widow  in  1828,  without  issue. 

Susskx.— Sept.  15.  At  Brighton,  An- 
drew  Diusdale,  esq.  of  Frederick "s-pl.  Old 
Jewry,  and  Lansdowne-pl.  Hackney. 
,    At  Woods-farm-lodge,  near  Crawly, 
aged  89,  John  Knowlys,  esq. 

Sept.  19.  At  Brighton,  Louisa,  dm. 
of  John  Slight,  esq. 

Sept.  20.  At  Brighton,  after  a  loa? 
illncs*,  Gcorgiaua-Ann,  dau.  of  Cbarks 
Baldwin,  esq,  of  Susscx-sq.  Hyde-park. 

Sept.  21.  At  Woods-farm-lodge,  near 
Crawley,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Col.  New- 
man, of  Lyndhurst. 

Sept.  22.  At  Steyning,  aged  21.  M»t- 
thew,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Hut. 

Sept.23.  At  Brighton,  EliM-Catherin!, 
relict  of  G.  W.  Thompson,  esq.  fonnerlT 
of  Hnns.pl.  and  dau.  of  tbe  late  Francis 
Barker,  esq.  of  Hans-pl. 

Sept.  26.  At  Brighton,  aged  7,  Frede- 
rick-John, second  son  of  Lord  Chirks 
Paulet. 

Lately.  At  Brighton,  aged  U,  Pre*- 
rica-l/ouisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  aw 
Rev.  Frederick  Baring,  of  Melchet-nark. 
Wilts. 

Oct.  1.  At  Hastings,  aged  25,  Lonm 
Sophia,  wife  of  W.  Jenkius,  esq.  of  Her 
Majesty's  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  aod  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir  W.  Oklm' 
Russell,  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal. 

Suddenly,  at  Brighton,  aged  77,  Jo" 
Pycroft,  esq.  of  Fuluani. 

At  Chichester,  Sarah,  wife  of  the  Re»- 
William  Tyner,  Vicar  of  Compton,  near 
Chichester. 

Oct.  3.  At  Brighton,  aged  80,  Sir  H«"7 
Rycroft,  Knight  Harbinger  to  the  Q»«« 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  »r 
Richard  Nelson  Rycroft,  Bart,  by  the  d*1 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Stonchewer,  LL.D. 
of  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham.  In'*1* 
he  was  appointed  Knight  Harbinger  <o 
the   King,   receiving  at  tbe  time  the 
honour  of  knighthood.   The  reaideocew 
the  deceased  wns  at  Bolney,  Sosst*.  «J 
which  county  the  family  have  rv^«J 
many  years.    Ho  married  tbe  widow  * 
W.  U-nnox  Dutton  Naper,  esq.  bw»» 
to  Lord  Sherborne ;  whose  tnaidca  nam 
was  Travell.  ,w 

At  Brighton,  aged  67,  Elizabeth,  reiw 
of  James  Remnant,  esq. 

Oc/.6.  At  Brighton;  aged  37,  M**" 
Frances,  relict  of  W.  J.  Co*-"?-  rj* 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  third  dau- « 
Rev.  Philip  Le  Geyt,  of  Marden. 

Oct.  10.  At  Hastings,  aged  24,  ^oul^' 
Hope,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
late  of  Danmore,  Heckfield,  and  <to«: 
the  Rev.  James  Hitcbiogs,  Vicar  of  Mar- 
grave. 
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Oct.  1 1.  At  Brighton,  aged  69,  Frances, 
relict  of  Rev.  John  Savill,  of  Colchester. 

Warwick. — Any.  17.  John  Whitting- 
haui,  esq.  of  Ashsted,  near  Birmingham. 
He  has  bequeathed  to  his  several  tenant* 
the  houses  they  respectively  occupied, 
whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  except  four 
freeholds,  which  he  leaves  to  his  residuary 
legatee*.  To  the  Queen's  Hospital  at 
Birmingham  1,000/.;  to  the  General 
Hospital  1,000/. ;  to  the  Birmingham 
Dispensary  1,000/.;  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Edgbaston,  1,000/.; 
to  the  trustees  of  Ashsted  Chapel  2,000/. 
the  interest  to  be  expended  in  bread 
and  clothes  for  the  poor  of  Duddleston 
and  Nechclls,  in  the  parish  of  Aston ; 
also  bequeaths  200/.  for  the  erection  of  a 
clock  to  Ashsted  chapel,  and  that  his  exe- 
cutors shall  invest  1 ,000/.  the  interest  to 
be  expended  in  bread  and  clothes  for  the 
poor  of  Wybunbury,  Chester ;  and  by  his 
will  expressly  directs  that  tablets  shall  be 
erected  in  Ashsted  chapel  and  Wybunbury 
church,  descriptive  of  these  gifts.  There 
are  numerous  bequests  to  his  family  and 
friends.  The  personal  estate  was  esti- 
mated for  doty  at  45,000/. 

Sept.  9.  At  Leamington,  aged  75,  Ann, 
relict  of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Thomas  Boulden 
Thompson,  Bart.  G.C.B.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Raikes,  esq. 
banker,  of  Gloucester,  was  married  in  1799, 
and  left  a  widow  in  1628,  having  had  issue 
Sir  Thomas  Raikes Trigge  Thompson,  the 
present  Baronet,  Capt.  R.N.  and  other 
children. 

Sept.  14.  At  Leamington  Spa,  aged  52, 
Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Trevor  Wheler, 
Bart. 

Sept.  18.  At  Stratford-on-Avon,  aged 
70,  Alice,  widow  of  Rev.  Bernard  Rice, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Alderminster,  Worcester- 
shire, and  of  Pillerton,  in  this  co. 

Sept.  19.  At  Harbury  I<odge,  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son  in-law,  Theophilus  llow- 
kins,  esq.  aged  68,  Anne,  relict  of  Robert 
Gibson,  esq.  of  Calcutta,  and  Denmark 
hill,  Surrey. 

Sept.  27.  At  Ansty  Parsonage,  aged  35, 
Henry  Adam*,  esq.  of  Radnor- pi.  Hyde- 
park,  and  Lincohrs-iun-nclds,  son  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Coker  Adams. 

Wilts.— Sept.  16.  At  Browfort,  De- 
vizes, Margaret-Mary,  wife  of  John  Hay. 
ward,  esq. 

Sept  20.  At  Warminster,  in  his  74th 
year,  John  Bleeck,  esq.  Few  men  were 
better  known  or  more  respected  through- 
out this  county,  in  the  general  and  politi- 
cal affairs  of  which  he  took  for  many 
years  an  active  part  and  interest,  never 
however  forfeiting,  whatever  tho  period  of 
public  excitement,  any  of  the  numerous 
and  valued  friendships  he  hod  formed 
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during  a  long  and  honourable  life,  and 
which  he  retained  undiminished  to  his 
death.  Long  conversant  with  the  world, 
rich  in  anecdote,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar,  he  was  informed  and  animated  on 
every  subject,  and  in  society  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  agreeable  of  com- 
panions, his  mind  preserving,  after  he  had 
passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  its 
tone  and  vividness  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
At  the  same  time  his  character  inspired 
respect,  by  the  more  solid  qualities  of 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  integrity  as  a 
man,  and  sincerity  as  a  friend. 

Lately.  At  Chippenham,  aged  87, 
Mary,  widow  of  Charles  G.  Pritchard,  esq. 

Worcester.-  Sept  18.  The  Rev. 
John  Pring,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Stourbridge.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Seasons  of  Sorrow." 

Lately.  At  Birtingham,  near  Pershore, 
aged  8G,  Benjamin  Risdon,  esq. 

York. — Sept.  9.  At  Ferriby,  aged  77, 
Mrs.  Turner,  widow  of  Ralph  Turner,  esq. 

Sept.  21.  At  Hull,  after  the  prema- 
ture birth  of  a  still-born  son,  Louisa- 
Pcrcivall,  wife  of  Thomas  Frederick  Heb- 
blethwaite,  esq.  and  youngest  dau.  of 
Thomas-Forbes  Walmisley,  esq. 

Aged  77,  Mrs.  Todd,  relict  of  John 
Todd,  esq.  of  Hull,  and  dau.  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Duesbury,  formerly  of  Scarborough. 

Sept.  25.  At  Wykeham,  near  Scar- 
borough, aged  60,  Matthew  Rivis,  esq. 
brother  to  the  late  John  Rivis,  esq.  of  Hull 

Sept.  27.  At  Hull,  aged  40,  Fullerctta, 
relict  of  William  Cracknell,  esq.  solicitor, 
of  Hull ;  and,  Oct.  3,  aged  16,  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  above. 

Lately.  At  York,  aged  49,  Capt.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  First  West  Yorkshire  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  highly 
respectable  attorney,  practising  at  Wake . 
field,  and  had  visited  York  to  attend  the 
ball  given  by  the  Yorkshire  Hussars,  when 
he  was  taken  ill  and  died  suddenly. 

Aged  97,  Mr.  James  Collins,  of  East- 
rington,  near  Howden.  He  was  a  man 
of  temperate  and  regular  habits,  and 
seldom  met  with  his  equal  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  invariably  taking  the  lead  with 
the  scythe,  the  sickle,  and  the  flail.  Seven 
children,  twenty-seven  grand  .children, 
and  eighteen  great-grand-children  survive 
him. 

Wales. — Lately.  At  Bailyllwyd,  near 
Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire,  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams,  Independent  Minister.  He  was 
a  very  eloquent  Welsh  preacher. 

At  Macsgwynne,  Carmarthensh.  aged 
28,  Emily- Anne,  wife  of  Walter  Rice 
Howell  Powell,  esq. 

At  Llangadock,  aged  94,  Mary  Parry, 
widow.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
CalvinUtic  Methodist  connection  74  years, 
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but  a  regular  communicant  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  according  to  the  primitive 
custom  of  that  connection. 

At  Penlline  Castle,  near  Cowbridge, 
aged  57,  Ann-Maria,  wife  of  J.  Homfray, 
esq.  and  only  child  of  the  late  J.  Richards, 
esq.  of  the  Corner-house,  Cardiff. 

Scotland. — Sept.  15.  Janet-Mary, 
second  dau.  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
of  Carnaalloch,  Dumfriesah. 

Sept.  17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Jane 
Graham,  widow  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Samuel 
Graham,  Deputy  Governor  of  Stirling 
Castle. 

Sept.  20.  At  Coul  Cottage,  Ross-shire, 
N.B.  aged  77,  Capt.  Hugh  Munro,  late  of 
Ttaninich. 

Sept.  30.  At  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Inverness,  aged  71),  Hugh  Rose  Ross, 
esq.  of  Cromarty. 

Lately.  At  Lasswade,  Mary-Catharine 
Reeves,  eldest  and  last  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Dr.  W.  Kirkland,  of  Bath. 

At  Perth,  Mr.  R.  Wason  Russ,  only 
sou  of  Harry  Russ,  esq.  of  Castle  Cary, 
Somerset. 

At  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Duncan,  at  the 
great  age  of  1 1 1  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  pariah  of  Cairney.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  in  1777,  and  was  discharged  in 
1803,  returning  to  his  original  craft  as  a 
shoemaker. 

Ireland. — Sept.  IS.  At  the  Umbra, 
NewtownLimavady.aged  68,Daniel  Gather, 

esq. 

Sept.  13.  At  Kingstown,  near  Dublin, 
Arthur  Williamson,  esq.  of  Ilathmiaea,  and 
Kingstown,  Dublin. 

At  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  aged  25  weeks, 
Amelia-Angela,  only  dau.  of  Major  Bur- 
dctt,  17th  Lancers. 

Sept.  14.  In  Dublin,  aged  65,  Jona- 
than Richardson,  esq.  of  Cold-Harbour - 
kmc,  CamberwelL 

Sept.  1G.  Aged  3,  Edward- Wade,  only 
son  of  Edward  lVunefather,  esq.  Dublin. 

At  Dublin,  aged  82,  Lieut.-Gen.  Robert 
Owen.  He  entered  the  army  in  1782, 
and  served  with  his  regiment  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guada- 
loupe,  in  1 794.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  repulse  given  to  the  enemy  on  the 
attack  at  Berville,  in  Guadaloupe,  when 
he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  ac- 
tively employed  during  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  1798,  and  in  the  following  year 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Holland. 
His  commibbionh  were  (bated  Lieut.  1783, 
Captain  1794,  Major  1803,  Lieut.-Colonel 
1810,  Colonel  1810,  Major-General  1830, 
and  Lieut.  -  General  1841. 

Lately.  At  the  Glebe,  Ktllarney,  aged 
79,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Edward  John 
Herbert,  Vicar  of  Ledbury,  Herefordsh. 
and  of  Overbury,  Worcestersb. 


Oct.  2.  At  Toumuliin,  Clare,  Frances, 
youngest  dau.  of  G.  W.  Fitzgerald,  esq.  of 
Laurence  Pountney-hill. 

Oct.  3.  At  Cove,  aged  7G,  Dr.  CroUy, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and 
Ross.  He  was  educated  at  the  Irish  col- 
lege at  Salamanca;  he  subsequently  6 lied 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Irish  college 
in  Lisbon,  and  in  two  years  afterwards 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Maynootb. 

Oct.  7.  From  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  fowling-piece,  when  returning  in  a 
car  from  a  shooting  excursion,  Major 
Bevan,  of  Limerick.  He  was  a  veteran 
soldier,  had  been  30  years  in  India,  and 
was  the  author  of  an  interesting  work  on 
"  Field  Sports  in  India." 

Jersey. — Sept.  19.  At  St.  Helier, 
Joseph  Peters,  esq.  nephew  of  the  bite 
Rev.  Charles  1'eters,  second  Rector  of 
Pontesbury,  Shropshire,  and  of  John- Pen- 
hallow  Peters,  esq.  of  Cornwall. 

Islk  or  Man. — James  Wilson  "  the 
Blind  Traveller,' '  author  of  the  Biographies 
of  the  Blind,  and  Original  Poems. 

East  Indies. — June  25.  At  Agra,  aged 
26,  Lieut.  David  Theodore  Reid,  53d  Bf-n 
gal  Inf.  eldest  son  of  Capt.  David  Reid , 
formerly  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 

July  5.  At  Calcutta,  aged  51,  Nathaniel 
Hudson,  esq. 

July  8.  At  Kishnagen,  Bengal,  aged 
31,  George  Richard  Denniaon,  esq.  of 
Singapore  Factory,  second  eon  of  Dr. 
Denniaon,  of  Margate. 

July  9.  At  Bombay,  aged  45,  Capt.  A. 
P.  Hockin,  of  the  Bombay  Veteran  Bat- 
talion, and  third  son  of  W.  L.  Hockin,  esq. 
of  Dartmouth. 

July  14.  At  Candy,  Ceylon,  aged  45, 
H.  I.  Albrecht,  esq.  of  Upper  Tooting. 

July  15.  At  Belle  Vue,  Mupoorie  Hills. 
Bengal,  aged  19,  Lieut.  George  Henry 
Walter  Sweete,  56th  Regt.  B.  N.  I.,  fourth 
son  of  John  Beaumont  Sweete,  esq.  of 
Oxton,  Nottinghamshire. 

July  19.  At  Colombo,  Ceylon,  aged  39, 
David  Alexander  Maitland,  esq.  of  Bar- 
caple,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  N.  B. 

July  25.  At  Sukker,  aged  31,  William 
Braikenridge,  Assistant  Surgeon  East  In- 
dia Compauy's  Bombay  Service,  acting  as 
Surgeon  of  the  11th  Native  Bombay  Inf. 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Braikenridge,  of  Bart- 
lett's-buildings,  London,  and  of  Bush  HiU, 
Edmonton. 

July  26.  At  Mootoopettah,  aged  21, 
Edward  Pulteney  Stanley,  eldest  son  of 
George  Stanley  Hooper,  esq.  of  the  Ma- 
dras Civil  Service. 

July  28.  At  Bbooj,  aged  18,  John  G. 
Corfield,  16th  Bombay  Nat.  Inf.  eldest 
son  of  George  Keates  Corfield,  esq.  Harley- 
strcet. 
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Aug.  9.  At  Trinchinopoly,  Ensipi 
Charles  William  Montagu  Burn,  45th 
Kegt.  M.  N.  I.,  and  youngest  son  of  Capt. 
Wna.  G.  Burn,  late  of  Exeter. 

July  29.  At  Kassowlic,  aged  25,  Capt. 
Frederick  Coventry,  29th  Regt 

Lately.  In  Scinde.  aged  29,  Capt.  John 
Moore  Napier,  nephew  and  military  se- 
cretary to  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Aug.  3.  At  Calcutta,  aged  16,  Robert 
Davis,  midshipman  of  the  Madagascar  E. 
I.,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Davis,  Mark- 
lane. 

Aug.  22.  At  Bombay,  aged  52,  John 
Mackenzie,  esq.  formerly  of  Torrington- 
sq.  and  of  Tokenhouse-yard. 

Wbst  Indies. — Aug.  3.  At  Tobago, 
aged  27,  Otto  Bayer  Mackie,  esq.  Lieut. 
Royal  Artillery  and  Fort  Adjutant,  son  of 
the  late  Major-General  George  Mackie, 
C.  B. 

Aug.  9.  At  Chiswick,  St.  Thomas  in 
the  East,  Jamaica,  William  Frederick 
Whitehouse,  esq. 

Aug.  21.  At  Rio  Bueno,  Jamaica,  aged 
47,  John  Molard  Wheeler,  esq.  sub-col- 
lector of  her  Majesty's  Customs  at  that 
port,  and  second  son  of  Mr.  John  Wheeler. 

Abroad.— April  28.    At  Swan  River, 
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Western  Australia,  aged  41,  Richard,  se- 
cond son  of  John  Wells,  esq.  of  Forest 
Farm,  Windsor  Forest. 

May  3.  Onboard  H.  M.'s  hospital  ship, 
at  Hong  Kong,  William,  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas  Gould,  esq.  mayor  of  South - 
molton. 

June  30.  At  Monte  Video,  Robert  Berry 
Niblctt,  esq.  of  Bletchingly,  Surrey. 

July  17.  Murdered,  when  bathing  on 
the  shore  between  Ancona  and  Senigaglia, 
the  Chevalier  Abbe  T.  Stewart. 

July  18.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  home 
from  India,  aged  31,  Lieut.  Dcnnys  Lane, 
of  her  M.  S.  North  Star,  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Lane,  of  Coffieet. 

Aug.  4.  At  sea,  Wm.  Attwick  Hamer, 
esq.  of  Cheltenham,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  Hamer,  esq.  of  Demerara. 

Aug.  18.  At  Brussels,  aged  70,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Richard  Tyrwhitt,  esq. 
sometime  of  Nantyr  Hall,  Denbighsh.  and 
Recorder  of  Chester. 

Aug.  26.  At  Naples,  aged  71,  Col. 
Ansley,  formerly  in  the  3d  Regt.  of  Guards. 

Sept.  30.  At  Interlachen,  Switzerland, 
Frederick  Liardet,  esq.  M.A.  barrister-at- 
law,  of  Bath.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Nov.  24,  1834. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 
(Including  the  District  of  Wandsworth  and  Clapham.) 

From  the  Return*  issued  by  the  Registrar  General. 
Deaths  Registered  from  Sept.  26,  to  Oct.  17,  1846,  (4  weeks.) 

v  I     Under  15  1563 

5  3449         15  to  60. 
'  |    60  and  upwards 

Age  not  specilied 
Births  for  the  above  period  


Males 
Females 


1782 
1687 


 1563\ 

:Med  :») 
 5104 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Oct.  17. 

Peas. 
s.  d. 

w  4-7  3 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Oct.  26. 
Sussex  Pockets,  31.  I  k.  to  4/.  8*.— Kent  Pockets,  M.  0*.  to  67.  6*. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

i.  d. 

*.  d. 

x.  d. 

*.  d. 

s.  d. 

59  10 

38  8 

25  8 

38  3 

45  5 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELl),  Oct.  24. 

Hay,  2/.  8*.  to  31. 15$  Straw,  I/.  6*.  to  11.  1 U.— Clover,  31.  8*.  to  41.  6*. 

SMITH  FIELD,  Oct.  26.    To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  8lbs. 
Beef  2*.  lOrf.  to  4t.   2d.      Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Oct.  26. 


Mutton  4*.  2d.  to  5/.  \<i. 

Veal  3s.  Sd.  to  4*.  lOrf. 

Pork  3t.  8rf.  to  4*.  lOrf. 


Beasts   3812  Calves  122 

ShcepandLambs  26,020  Pigs  430 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  23. 
Walls  Ends, from  16*.  6</.  to  18*.  Of/,  per  ton.  Other  sorts  from  15*.  0d.  to  18/.  Od. 

TALLOW, per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  52t.  6d.    Yellow  Russia,  51#.  0d. 

CANDLES,  0#,  Od.  per  do*.   Moulds,  0/. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  Stptewber  26,  to  October  25,  1846,  both  iuei 


Fahrenheit'*  Therm. 


Duy  of 
Month. 

b  o'clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o'clock 
Niirht. 

Sep. 

0 

e 

0 

26 

66 

65 

58 

27 

63 

65 

5! 

28 

62 

56 

55 

29 

55 

64 

48 

3D 

54 

59 

52 

O.I 

52 

Gl 

58 

2 

51 

63 

55 

58 

61 

51 

2 

55 

64 

57 

5 

60 

61 

59 

6 

58 

57 

56 

7 

56 

62 

57 

8 

60 

68 

57 

9 

56 

60 

57 

10 

60 

63  58 

& 

o 
23 


i1  Fahrenheit's  Theim. 


Weather.  .^|,«|||  J=Z 


E 

£ 


in.  pts. 


,  78  do.do.do.do. 
,  55   cloudy,  fair 
,  44  fr.cly.shwrs. 
,  68  do.  do. 
,  91    do.  do. 
,  75  ,  do.  do. 
,  81   do.  do. 
,  61   do.  do. 
,  41  1  do.do.hy.shs. 
,  43   cly.do.  do. 
,  46   Jo. do. do. fair 
,  45   fr.cl.hy.  flhre.';  23 

24 
25 


|i 

I  Oct. 
II 

;  12 

13 
14 

i  15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Weather. 


,  61  ddy.slightdo. 
,  56  ^  fr.  cly.do.  do. 


60 
53 
51 
48 
50 
56 
56 
51 
52 
51 
53 
48 
49  '  52 
52  !  53 


58 

59  1 
55 

51  i 
51 
CO  1 
55  *  51 
53  !  49 
58  !  54 


51 
44 

49 

52 
52 


57 
57 
50 


49 


53 


in.  pt*.1 
52  29,  48  fr.cly.hy.sfc. 
,  46  cloudy,  fair 
,  83  do.  do. 
,71  heary  nin 

28,  98  do.  do. 

29,  24  !  fair,  clondy 
,  46  |cIoudy,fair 
,  58  ,!heavy  raiu 
,  75  ifair 

!cldy.  It. 
fr.  do.  do.  do. 
cldy,  by.  rati 
fair 

21    do.  docdy 
,21    cloudy,  d»rs. 


46 
47  ' 
46  , 

42  ; 

46  1 
46 


55 
12 
12 
72 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


c 


28 
29 
30 
1 

2 
3 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 

10  — 
12207 
13>206 
14:2064 
1 5,206 J 
16  206 
17 


Bank  Stock. 

3  per  Cent. 
Reduced. 

!  J. 


U  C 

it  o 

CO 


a. 


CO 


<>H 

95} 
95} 

95} 

95  J 

95} 

95} 

95J 

95i 

95  i 

954 

95  i 

95  } 

95* 

951 

95; 

95 

95x 

95 

95 

\Hl 

OH 
95 

?!* 

95 


5!  M 

•i  o 


96J 

9* 

9fi> 

9i 

96 

95£ 

tt5j 

953 

»* 

95i| 

9J 

95} 

9£ 

955 
953 

9* 
94 

955 

9J 

95$ 

95^ 

9£ 

955 

258 
258 
259 
259 
258 
260 


§ 

« 

es 

►5 


Ex.  Bilk, 
iriooo. 


27  22  pm. 
I  23  pm. 

28  23  pm. 


28 


258? 


258 


28  23  pm. 
28  pm. 


J  < 


28  pm. 
25  pm. 
24  pm. 


23  pm. 


101} 

2571 
259 

27  pm. 



105 

257 

26  pm. 
26  pm. 
26  pro. 

12 

15  pm. 

14 

17  pm. 

17 

14  pm. 

15 

18  pm. 

15 

18  pm. 

18 

15  pm. 

15  pm. 

15 

IS  pm. 

15 

18  pm. 

15 

19  pm. 

16 

19  pm. 

15 

18  pm. 

15 

18  pm. 

18 

15  pm. 

15 

17  p«- 

14 

17  pm. 

17 

13  pm. 

16 

13  pm. 

13 

16  pm. 

13 

16"  pm. 

13 

10  pm. 

13 

16  pm. 

16 

13  pm. 

16 

13  pm. 

15 

11  !><«• 

10 

13  pm. 

ARNULL  and  ALLENDER,  Stock  and  Share  Broken, 

6,  Bank  Chambers,  London' 

J.  B,  NICH0M  AND  SON,  PRINTERS,  25,  PARIIAM1NT-STRBIT. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


St.  John's  Gate,  Clertenwell.—W.  S.  of 
Richmond,  has  this  month  sent  us  a  con- 
tribution of  one  pound  toward*  the  repairs 
of  St.  John's  Gate.  The  architect  has 
apprised  us  that  the  central  portion  of  the 
South  Front  is  now  restored,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  North  Front.  He  wishes 
the  public  to  come  forward  and  finish 
the  towers  on  this  side,  when  the  character 
of  the  building  would  be  complete.  The 
details  might  afterwards  be  restored  by 
degrees. 

Chevalier  Bcxsen*.  —  A  Corre- 
spondent says,  "As  your  pages  hare  inci- 
dentally been  made  the  vehicle  of  an  attack 
on  Chevalier  Bunsen,  which  charges  him 
with  infidelity  (July,  p.  29)  it  is  fair  that 
they  should  also  record  the  defence. 
Archdeacon  Hare  has  published,  in  the 
September  No.  of  the  British  Magazine, 
a  defence  of  M.  Bunsen,  against  a  letter 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  in  which 
a  similar  charge  is  made.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  the  chevalier  waj  present  at  the 
meeting  held  on  Sept.  3,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  for  establishing  the  "  Fo- 
reigners' Evangelical  Society,"  on  account 
of  the  numerous  foreigners  in  England 
(estimated  at  100,000)  who  are  destitute 
of  religious  means ;  and  that  his  speech  is 
stated  in  the  papers  to  have  "  made  a 
great  impression."  As  your  pages,  Mr. 
Urban,  may  be  reckoned  among  some  of 
our  most  lasting  records,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  they  should  register  the  de- 
fence, after  having  admitted  the  attack. 
The  use  of  the  word  moat,  in  attributing 
infidelity  to  the  German  professors,  will 
justify  a  pendant  from  the  celebrated 
Czerski's  Letter  of  July  3,  1815.  "  I  can 
assure  you,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  are  destitute  of 
all  Christian  belief,  and  make  a  mockery 
among  themselves  of  that  which  they  pro- 
fess to  hold  most  sacred.  I  know  many 
who  do  this."  Let  us  hope,  that  both 
accusation*  are  overcharged. 

The  New  Cross  at  Qlastonbury  (en- 
graved in  our  October  Magazine).  — 
In  consequence  of  an  oversight  in  the 
original  plan,  the  spire  of  the  new  Cross 
was  taken  down,  soon  after  its  erection, 
in  order  to  lengthen  the  mullions  of  the 
second  or  upper  tier,  and  carry  the  spire 
itself  six  feet  higher.  By  this  alteration 
the  new  Cross  is  now  about  45  feet  high, 
exclusive  of  the  three  steps  and  metal  cross 
above  ;  altogether,  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  gilded  cross,  it  is  exactly  50  feet 


6  inches  in  height,  and  has  a  very 
ficent  and  imposing  appearance.  A  spinal 
column  or  backbone  has  been  introduced, 
running  from  (he  base  to  the  summit,  to 
give  unity,  solidity,  and  compactness  to 
the  entire  pile.  The  three  steps  are  placed 
round  the  base,  so  as  to  form  an  elevated 
platform  for  the  edifice,  and  the  whole 
area  is  inclosed  with  a  neat  wrought-iron 
palisading.  Following  the  form  of  tie 
structure,  in  immediate  connection  wito 
the  railing,  there  are  iron  standards,  with 
appropriate  fixtures,  termed  nosselt,  to 
emit  the  water,  which  is  supplied  (torn 
the  original  sources,  which  are  spring*  in 
the  hills,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
spot,  and  which  are  inclosed  in  cariooj 
structures  of  solid  antique  masonry,  co- 
eval with  the  days  of  the  abbots.  The* 
springs  are  to  the  north-east  of  the  tow, 
on  the  gentle  range  of  declivity  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  mount  called  tht  Tvr- 
Hill,  and  which  gush  out  at  the  upper  por- 
tion of  that  hill.  Directing  its  coarse  to  the 
west,  the  water  fills  the  baths  at  the  south- 
east  of  the  town,  runs  through  Chinktrtli 
Street,  crosses  the  Abbey  Close,  nod  » 
on  to  Chaingate,  at  the  entrance  of  St. 
Magdalene  Street,  where  it  supplies  the 
old  baths,  and  from  thence  runs  throur* 


the  valley,  till  it  mingles  with  the  waien 
of  the  Brent.— In  p.  360,  instead  of  "by» 
wooden  figure  of  a  naked  man,"  r^d  • 
stone  figure  of  a  naked  man,"  and  omit 
the  following  three  lines.  W.R. 

Our  Correspondent  H.M.G.,  in  p.  W 
having  stated  his  belief  that  the  Ecvptun 
Squares,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Cox,  fere 
named  from  their  form  and  not  from  their 
proportions,  Lichfbldbnsis  "  begs  w 
explain  that,  although  they  were  tt  nr» 
made  of  different  sizes,  they  were  e*- 
prcssly    named    from  the  proportion 
marked  in  inches  on  the  largest  of  then, 
in  reference  to  the  proportions  of  w 
second  pyramid,  according  to  Be'20111 
measurement,  which  was  as  follows— 
The  basis       .  .         .  684ft 

Apotome,  or  central  line  down 
the  front  from  the  top  to  the 
basis         .  •  f 

Perpendicular  .  • 

Coating  from  the  top  totbeplace 
where  it  ends         .  • 
And,  unless  H.M.G.  can  show  to  popu1^ 
comprehension  how  the  integer  H>- 
which  he  comments,  has  reference  ^ 
these  numbers,  his  attempted  solution 
their  mystery  cannot  be  received. 
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BEFORE  Sir  James  Mackintosh  went  we  talked  of  the  Durham  Libel 
Case  and  the  Attorney-General's  speech,  which  Sir  James  said  was  a  model 
of  forensic  eloquence.  The  law  of  libel  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  a  free  country.  It  seemed  like  a  paradox,  he  said,  but  he  thought  there 
might  be  more  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  in  a  despotic  country.    If  it 
went  too  far,  a  lettrc  du  cachet,  or  an  alguazil,  and  the  author  disappeared. 
But,  where  all  things  were  to  be  according  to  law,  the  boundaries  were  most 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  justice  to  both  the  libelled  and  libeller;  and,  after 
all  Bentham  had  said  about  it,  the  matter  was  as  far  from  settled  as  ever. 
Mills  had  proved  to  demonstration  that  perfect  freedom  of  the  press  wac 
the  only  security ;  that  the  evil  was  always  overbalanced  by  the  good ;  it 
was  proved  to  demonstration  as  far  as  law  was  concerned,  but  he  had 
omitted  feeling  and  morality :  feeling,  which  cannot  be  defined  by  act  of 
parliament  or  weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice;  and  morality,  which  may 
be  sapped  to  its  foundation  by  a  book  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cogni- 
zance.   For,  if  left  unrestrained,  except  by  public  taste  and  opinion,  what 
guard  is  there  against  the  corruption  ?    Public  opinion  varies  with  every 
age :  there  are  times  when  a  moral  malaria  is  abroad,  seasons  when  a  pro- 
fligate pestilence  has  filled  the  land  ;  and  it  is  at  these  times  that  law  must  in- 
terfere and  should  have  the  power  to  Interfere  ;  the  loss  of  so  much  freedom 
of  speech  or  publication  is  nothing  compared  to  the  advantage  of  a  check 
upon  iniquity.    The  how  much  and  the  how  little  is  the  difficulty :  in  such 
cases  a  discretionary  power  must  be  left  to  the  law  officers,  the  natural 
guardians  of  a  country's  good ;  and,  constituted  as  our  judges  are,  perfectly 
independent,  and  with  such  high  characters  at  stake,  they  may  be  safely 
allowed  a  power  of  which  the  abuse  is  a  less  evil  than  that  which  they 
would  control. 

 said  that  was  all  very  true  as  far  as  abstract  general  morality 

went,  but  there  are  so  few  cases,  he  said,  in  which  there  is  not  personality 
against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  leave  those 
who  sit  in  Moses'  seat  to  be  judges  in  their  own  case.  In  this  very 
affair  of  Mr.  Williams  the  clergy  are  not  angry  because  he  attacked 
religion,  but  because  he  attacked  them ;  and  in  their  anger  there  is,  aa 
in  most  anger  at  attacks,  a  mixture  of  fear :  they  fear  not  for  their 
faith,  but  for  their  livings  ;  not  for  their  altars,  but  for  their  fireside.  And 
is  it  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  the  clergy  should  be  shielded,  and 
hidden,  and  uncondemned,  however  they  may  deserve  condemnation  ? 

Sir  James  said  that  this  was  the  very  difficulty,  but  that  the  case  was 
almost  always  simplified  thus  :  the  person  who  makes  the  attack  puts  him- 
self in  the  wrong  if  his  attack  is  a  general  one  against  a  class.  He  may 
well  and  wisely  argue  in  generalities  against  a  defective  system ;  he  can  be 
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answered  by  argument.  Or,  if  he  knows  of  an  individual  case  of  wrong, 
the  law  is  open :  he  can  bring  his  charge  to  an  issue ;  but  where  a  man 
publishes  a  general  slander  upon  any  body  of  men  he  is  fairly  open  to 
prosecution  as  a  libeller.  And  in  this  case  of  the  Durham  clergy,  feeling- 
has  so  much  to  do  with  it  that  every  body  must  sympathise  with  Brougham's 
impassioned  eloquence ;  justice  may  condemn  the  attack,  but  Brougham, 
and  sympathy,  and  hatred  of  unmanly  insult,  are  all  against  the  attacked 
in  this  case.  If  Scarlett's  speech  is  a  model  of  legal,  Brougham's  is  of 
indignant  eloquence. 

Oct,  22.  Read  Barry  O'Meara's  "  Napoleon  in  Exile.**  Extremely 
interesting,  though  written  by  a  person  on  whom,  by  his  own  shewing,  one 
cannot  place  much  reliance  ;  but  he  could  not  have  invented  Buonaparte  s 
conversations  ;  and,  with  all  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  party  spirit  and 
private  malice,  it  is  a  grievous  tale.  The  despot  of  Europe  reduced  to 
such  a  narrow  theatre  of  petty  squabbles  is  piteous.  Such  a  choice  of  a 
governor  over  such  a  prisoner  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The 
most  highborn  good  breeding,  the  most  refined  good  nature,  could  hardly 
have  sufficed  in  such  a  situation. 

Oct.  24.  A  strange  book  was  sent  from  the  library,  which  by  its 
title  in  the  list  of  publications  is  put  down  among  biography — Life  and 
Opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Maltravers  :  it  is  a  stupid  fiction  by  some  crack- 
brained  radical,  with  here  and  there  an  eloquent  passage. 

25.  Read  a  curious  and  valuable  History  of  Consumptive  Diseases 
by  Dr.  Young :  it  appears  from  his  account  to  be  a  more  ancient  malady 
than  I  had  supposed,  and  not  so  peculiar  to  the  British  isles. 

Read  some  of  Davis's  Chinese  Travels,  and  Sir  George  Staunton's  Mis- 
cellaneous Notices  on  China.  To  have  novels — a  class  to  write  and  a  class  to 
read  works  of  domestic  fiction — gives  one  an  idea  of  civilisation  that  is  very 
well  supported  by  Sir  George's  tracts.  The  idea  of  that  vast  empire  of 
which  we  have  such  partial  glimpses  has  always  appeared  to  me  something 
of  the  sublime.  Needham's  notion  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  the 
Chinese  characters  seems  to  me  to  merit  more  consideration  than  Gibbon 
gives  it,  and  may  perhaps  engage  the  world  again.  There  is  much  in  the 
two  nations  of  resemblance,— the  paternal  government,  the  system  of  domes- 
tic legislation,  circle  within  circle  to  the  supreme  Head ;  and  the  mystery 
which  envelopes  the  two  people  has  something  rather  captivating  for  the 
fanciful  antiquary.  If  we  knew  more  of  China,  we  might  perhaps  find  the 
living  origin  ah  of  all  that  puzzles  us  in  the  dead  Egyptians.  Placed  in  a 
more  remote  situation,  the  Chinese  have  preserved  an  existence  which  the 
too  near  neighbourhood  of  Egypt  to  European  ambition  destroyed.  Egypt, 
enlarged  from  a  narrow  tract,  won  from  mud  and  sand,  to  the  vast  extent 
and  long-sustained  power  of  the  mighty  Chinese  territory,  will  be  a  wide 
field  for  future  study. 

26.  Looked  over  a  great  many  pamphlets  and  reports  on  Weights 
and  Measures.  This  union  of  the  highest  science  and  the  commonest 
practical  details  is  worthy  of  England.  The  idea  of  a  base,  laid  out  and 
measured  with  all  the  skill  of  profound  mathematicians,  being  necessan- 
before  a  'prentice  at  a  silk-mercer's  in  Bond  Street  can  accurately  adjust 
his  yard  as  he  serves  out  my  lady's  Gros  de  Naples,  is  fine. 

Simond's  Switzerland  I  looked  at,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  guide  book, 
and  of  places  too  well  known,  to  be  interesting  in  description.  But  what  he 
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tells  of  Rousseau's  manner  of  composition  is  very  remarkable ;  his  careful 
notes  and  laborious  method  of  working  out  easy  writing,  and  M.  Simond's 
own  remark  is  very  just,-— that  some  of  the  grand  doctrines  which  formed 
Rousseau's  school  were  but  casual  ideas  thrown  out  perhaps  to  round  a 
period  or  close  a  chapter.  The  historic  volume  I  read  with  interest,  though 
it  is  as  dry  as  a  chip ;  but  the  struggles  of  a  brave  people  for  so  many  ages, 
and  their  final  subjection  to  the  French  Revolutionists,  is  very  touching. 

29.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  John  Home  was  sent  to  me.  There  is  nothing 
to  tell  of  "  Johnny  Home,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  him,  but  that  he  wrote  a 
very  stupid  play,  at  which  I  have  yawned  in  the  representation,  and  all 
Mackenzie's  fine  account  of  it  would  not  make  one  take  it  out  of  the  book- 
case. Mackenzie,  himself,  is  a  sort  of  link  between  Sterne  and  Scott. 
He  belongs  to  a  very  small  weak  offshoot  of  English  literature — the  senti- 
mental style,  which  Cumberland  made  nauseous,  and  which  is  not  in  the 
national  taste.  Sterne's  mixture  of  coarseness  is  endured  from  his  infinite 
humour,  but  his  unclean  dress  of  linsey  woolsey  trimmed  with  blonde 
lace— the  sensibility  stuff  with  the  thorough  indecencies — has  happily  died 
out,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  sensibilities  without  the  indecency  was  too 
lack-a-daisical  to  last. 

Round  the  volumes  were  some  sheets  of  an  obsolete  Radical  paper,  called 
"  The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  a  strange  but  rather  spirited  production,  begun  four 
or  five  years  ago,  I  believe ;  how  long  it  lasted  I  do  not  know. 

Nov.  1822.  I  was  struck  this  morning  in  reading  the  Greek  Testament 
at  the  words  tcoQtvovs  and  <nrvpiba$,  which  are  in  the  English  both  trans- 
lated by  the  word  '  baskets.'  Now  <rrrvptbas  means  properly  a  corn  measure, 
a  bushel  as  we  might  say,  though  I  am  aware  that  Aristophanes  may  be 
quoted  in  favour  of  its  being  a  small  basket,  but  I  do  not  think  necessarily 
so  ;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  requires  that  it  should  mean  something 
larger  than  what  is  mentioned  in  the  first  miracle  :  for  in  the  second  the 
numbers  of  people  are  fewer,  and  the  quantity  of  food  greater  ;  and  yet  the 
fragments  taken  up  are  by  our  translation  made  less.  The  remains  of  the 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  after  feeding  five  thousand,  being  twelve  baskets 
full — Ko<fnyos  meaning  a  light  wicker  basket,  made  of  twigs  or  cuttings, 
from  koittv, — the  favourite  accompaniment  of  the  Jew,  as  Juvenal  tells  us 
it  was  even  in  his  day,-— little  panniers  or  alms-baskets,  which  must  have 
been  very  small  and  portable.  Our  derivation  of  coffin  from  this  word, 
and  its  use  among  the  modern  Boeotians  as  a  corn  measure,  are  strange 
perversions  of  its  original  meaning,  which,  as  the  Jews  still  used  it  in 
Imperial  Rome  as  a  portable  scrap  collector,  it  must  have  been  meant  in 
the  Gospels  to  put  the  two  words  in  opposition,  or  as  different,  and  the  one 
inferior  in  size  to  the  other ;  a  distinction  which  we  have  not  observed, 
using  the  word  basket  in  both  places,  the  same  English  for  two  different 
Greek  words,  contrary  to  every  canon  of  translation ;  a  capital  error  into 
which  Luther  has  fallen  also,  using  korbe  in  both  the  miracles,  although 
the  Vulgate  gives  cophina  for  the  first  and  stporta  for  the  second.  Diodati 
in  the  Italian,  of  course,  follows  it,  giving  corbelli  and  panieri.  They  are 
certainly  better  than  the  English  or  German,  as  more  nearly  approaching 
the  original.  Different  words  being  used  in  the  Greek  for  each  miracle, 
the  Vulgate  and  Italian  have  at  least  varied  their  words ;  but  the  choice  of 
sporta,  pauier,  seems  to  me  an  error  ;  airvptba  by  its  derivation  means  a 
large  measure,  and  by  its  situation  must  necessarily  be  taken  as  such  ;  and 
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it  is  certainly  a  strange  error  in  our  version  not  to  have  at  least  attempted 
to  follow  the  original  more  closely,  especially  as,  according  to  my  view,  the 
sense  of  the  passage,— the  second  miracle  not  being  inferior  to 
depends  upon  the  difference  of  the  two 


January  1823.  Looking  over  the  new  books  at  Rivington's  I  saw  an 
edition  of  Blair's  Sermons  in  3  vols.,  and,  not  having  them  in  my  library, 


I  bought  them  and  have  been  reading  them.  They 

and  are  too  < 


now;  they  belong  to  no  violent 
English  to  please  the  present  age ;  but  they  are 
theless ;  wise  and  clear,  not  homely,  but  plain  and  forcible  ;  nothing 
exaggerated,  and  yet  nothing  tame.  They  do  not  come  under  the  reproach 
which  has  been  made  against  Paley's,  of  being  mere  moral  essays  ;  and  they 
are  very  superior  to  his,  from  not  being  written  with  an  affectation  of 
homespun,  which  was  unworthy  of  Paley's  abilities.  But  I  wonder  at 
there  being  sale  for  Blair  now ;  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  not  likely  ever 
to  be  brought  into  fashion  again ;  neither  rant  nor  learning,  merely 
elegantly  expressed  gospel  truth,  which  men  and  women  are  not  very  fond 
of  swallowing  ungilded  or  unseasoned  with  something  that  marks  it  of 
some  particular  sect  for  the  day  in  vogue. 

All  the  rest  of  the  month  at  *  •  ♦  *  with  a  shooting  party.  Very 
pleasant,  and  a  full  house.  A  great  deal  of  sport  and  seasonable  weather. 
Remarkably  nice  children  ;  they  acted  a  little  piece  of  their  own  manufac* 
ture,  the  Lost  Purse,  and  tliey  performed  OLd  Pog ;  and  the  young  ladies 
and  their  brothers  did  some  splendid  pantomime,-- the  two  sons  dragging 
their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple— Hubert  and  Arthur  and  the  hot- 
irons — and  Cornelia  and  her  jewels.  For  impromptu  acting,  or  private 
theatricals,  a  pantomime  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  but  it  requires  very 
pretty  performers  and  very  good  acting,  which  we  had  here.  It  has  rather 
the  mysterious  impression  of  watching  a  somnambulist ;  one  feels  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  false  reality,  if  one  may  say  so  ;  that  all  is  expressed,  but 
that  nothing  is  actual  life.  Arthur  and  Hubert  without  the  exquisite 
words  of  Shakspere  would  seem  a  body  without  soul,  and  yet  it  drew 
tears  from  the  spectators.  It  had  something  of  the  effect  of  a  fine  en* 
graving  from  a  picture  of  which  one  has  before  believed  the  colouring  to 
be  the  chief  merit ;  if  it  does  not  represent,  it  recalls.  I  should  think 
every  actor  should  begin  with  pantomime,  like  a  painter  studying  anatomy. 
When  perfect  in  the  power  of  representing  feeling  without  speech,  or 
when  able  to  design  the  human  skeleton,  then  to  add  the  life  of  speech  for 
the  actor,  or  of  flesh  to  the  painter.  The  merit  of  both  is  however  known 
only  to  the  artists  ;  the  admirer  of  the  performance  or  of  the  painting 
only  that  the  whole  is  excellent. 

The  last  evening,  as  a  concluding  force,  we  had  the  Three 
black-pudding  being  ingeniously  contrived  by  a  magnet  and  bit  of  iron  to 
stick  to  the  nose  with  a  most  magical  promptitude  and  aptness  5  and  it  was 
greeted  with  thunders  of  applause.  The  moral  of  the  piece  would  be 
nothing  if  anything  less  vulgar  and  absurd  than  black-puddings  were  to 
be  the  result.  The  having  brought  a  fairy  from  Fairy  Land  in  all  her 
pomp,  and  with  the  magnificent  promise  of,  "  Whatever  you  wish  shall  be 
granted"— the  whole  range  of  possessions,  earth,  air,  and  sea, — ambition, 
love,  riches,  any  or  all  to  be  bestowed  for  the  simple  form  of  "  I  wish"— 
boundless  gratification,  all  ending  in— a  bunch  of  black-puddings  I 
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The  vulgarity  of  the  idea  is  the  whole  point ;  all  the  "  I-would-give-th** 
world-for"  wishes  that  one  makes*  would,  ft  few  years  afterwards,  appear 
as  absurd  as  the  black- puddings.  The  Three  Wishes  is  a  child's  story, 
hut  the  wit  and  sense  are  lost  upon  children.  Papa  and  Mamma  are  still 
too  much  in  the  Fairy's  place ;  they  still  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
bestowing  boundless  gratification,  and  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  exerci- 
sing their  power ;  and  the  boundless  gratifications  of  a  child  still  reading 
fairy  tales  are  generally  too  easily  satisfied  for  them  to  be  up  to  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  the  tale.  The  schoolboy  despises  the  fairyism,  and 
abhors  a  moral,  but  a  few  years  after  looks  back  sadly  enough  on  the  gun, 
or  the  saddle,  or  the  pony-*-the  gratified  wishes  which  were  so  coveted  then- 
Feb.  2,  London.  Read  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels.  So  very  iman- 
gelic  a  performance  would,  in  a  new  writer,  make  one  throw  it  aside  after 
the  first  page  or  two ;  but,  coming  from  Moore,  I  read  it  all  through,  and 
felt  the  most  disagreeable  disappointment  at  the  end.  If  he  could  say, 
"  What  know  we  of  angels  ?— I  meant  it  in  joke,"  it  would  delight  us ;  but  a 
tale  told  in  sober  sadness  of  angels  and  their  loves,  is  not  to  be  borne  even 
with  all  the  glories  around  them  of  all  Moore's  exquisite  versification  of 
exquisite  prettinesses.  Milton,  with  all  his  real  earnestness,  and  all  his  sub- 
limity, and  all  the  pomp  of  long-resounding  line,  could  not  cheat  us  into 
being  satisfied  with  mere  humanity  in  superhuman  forms,  mortal  nature  in 
preternatural  situations ;  but  when  we  have  Moore's  angels  with  their 
wings  so  very  rainbowy,  and  their  hair  so  very  golden,  and  their  whole  so 
very  very  nice,  it  is  revolting.  Beautiful  poetry  it  is :  as  far  as  melody  and 
imagery  are  its  essentials,  its  beauty  can  hardly  further  go ; — the  interest  of 
passion  and  feeling  is  absurd  to  expect,  and  yet  it  is  attempted,  it  is  the 
intention  and  aim  of  the  poem.  It  is  the  poet's  object  to  paint  the  mixture 
of  divine  and  human  love,  and  of  course  the  result  is  that  it  is  neither. 
Take  a  description  or  a  simile,  "Oh,  what  a  poet!"  is  the  exclamation  ; 
take  the  whole,  "  Oh,  what  disgusting  nonsense!"  What  labour  have  not 
commentators  bestowed  on  the  Heathen  mythology  to  allegorise,  or  em- 
blemise,  or  otherwise  turn  into  some  sensible  reality,  the  fables  of  the  loves 
of  the  gods  I  Europe  and  her  bull,  and  Danae  and  her  gold,  and  Ixion  and 
his  cloud,  and  Diana  and  Endymion  have  been  carefully  prosaised,  and 
turned  into  plain  matter  of  fact.  Metaphysical  mystery,  or  historic  allusion, 
or  scientific  discovery,  or  political  satire  are  laboured  into  being  the  real 
meaning,  to  save  the  sense  or  the  virtue  of  our  Pagan  predecessors ;  and  yet, 
after  all  this,  here  we  have  Mr.  Moore,  in  a  Christian  country  and  in  an 
eminently  Christian  age,  making  a  biblical  mistake — for  the  learned  are 
pretty  nearly  agreed  that  the  verse  about  the  sons  of  heaven  and  the 
daughters  of  earth  is  a  mis-translation,— the  theme  for  a  set  of  most  heathen 
tales,  not  classical,  Heaven  knows.  Nobody  can  accuse  the  Loves  of  the  An- 
gels of  recalling  the  faintest  reminiscence  of  Sophocles  or  Pindar,  or  even 
of  Virgil ;  but  call  the  three  angels  (why  there  should  be  only  three  I  don't 
know,  there  might  as  well  have  been  a  whole  family  of  them)  Jupiter,  and 
Mercurius,  and  Apollo,  and  the  commentators  would  turn  the  tales  into 
anything  but  love  tales.  Mr.  Moore,  however,  has  no  such  intention.  Rabi 
(such  a  name,  too,  like  the  hero  of  a  French  fairy  tale)  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  really  bona  fide  lovers,  and  really  and  truly  and  very  devotedly 
and  undevoutly  loved  by  the  ladies.  Again  I  say,  "  What  disgusting 
nonsense!"  In  the  Veiled  Prophet,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  better 
imagined  ;  the  fanatic  passion,  half  for  the  prophet,  half  for  the  man,  is 
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perfect ;  it  is  human,  and  one  can  sympathise  in  it;  it  is  not  sacred,  and  one 
pardons  it.  No,  no,  Mr.  Moore,  stick  to  your  humanity,  and  humanity  will 
stick  to  you. 

4th.  Read  Freycinet's  Voyage  round  the  World,  a  French  scientific  expe- 
dition, not  throwing  much  new  light  on  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  stupid 
besides  ;  when  the  French  are  stupid,  they  are  excessively  so. 

Met  ,  who  gave  me  a  most  amusing  account  of  a  visit  he  had  had 

not  long  ago  from  Robert  Owen  the  Lanark  man.  He  goes  about  with 
tin-canisters,  to  represent  the  different  classes  of  society  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand, and,  producing  these  before  his  victim,  lectures  upon  them  !  Rather 
a  retrograde  movement  in  human  instruction,  these  tangible  themes,  one 
should  think,  in  a  man  who  is  to  regenerate  mankind, — for  nothing  less  is 
Mr.  Owen's  ambition  ;  and  he  has  published  a  book  on  his  plan  of 
removing  public  distress  by  "  re-creating  the  character  of  man."  It  is 
curious  to  see  in  every  age,  from  Plato  to  Robert  Owen,  the  Utopia  of 
theorists  coming  forth  in  one  strange  shape  or  another,— -the  notion  of  alter- 
ing human  nature  instead  of  managing  it  as  it  is ;  while  the  practical  man, 
from  Solon  and  Pericles  to  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  taking  mankind  as 
they  are,  rule  them  and  rule  by  them,  and  change  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. 

London,  Feb.  7.  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  last  night, 
when  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whidbey  was  read  describing  the  Caves  of  Orestou, 
near  Plymouth,  in  a  limestone  rock,  ninety-three  feet  above  high  water, 
partly  encrusted  with  stalactite ;  some  full  of  clay,  in  which  were  found 
fossil  bones,  and  in  one  cave  the  bones  were  sticking  to  the  sides  These 
bones,  as  described  by  Mr.  Clift  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  are  of  dif- 
ferent genera  from  those  found  in  the  same  rock  in  a  different  part  in 
1816-  and  in  1820.  In  the  cavern  opened  in  1816  all  the  fossil  bones 
discovered  were  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  Those  found  in  one  hollow  in 
1820  were  of  the  bear,  and  in  another  near  it  they  were  of  the  deer  kind. 
Those  discovered  last  year  are  of  horse  and  oxen  as  well  as  deer,  and  of 
wolves,  hyaenas,  and  foxes.  The  caves  then  found  were  all  open  to  each 
other.  The  bones  of  the  graminivorous  animals  were  mixed  together, 
those  of  the  carnivorous  at  some  distance ;  those  of  the  hyaena  in  one 
place,  and  the  fox  and  wolf  together  in  another.  Some  on  the  surface 
were  covered  with  stalactite,  some  were  bedded  in  the  clay.  Those  of  the 
graminivorous  animals  are  all  perfect,  not  gnawed  or  in  any  way  injured  ; 
part  of  a  young  wolf  I  think  only  had  marks  of  the  teeth  of  some  small 
animal.  Scarcely  any  appearance  of  disease  is  ever  found,  Mr.  Clift's 
paper  stated,  in  any  of  these  fossil  bones :  only  two  appeared  in  the  immense 
quantity  found  in  the  Oreston  caves.  The  horns  of  the  oxen  are  all  short, 
but  the  bones  are  larger  than  those  of  the  existing  race.  All  the  remains 
found  in  these  rocks  are  of  existing  animals  but  one  scull  of  the  hyaena 
kind,  twice  the  size  of  the  present  race.  These  Oreston  caves,  Mr.  Whidbey 
says,  are  now  exhausted. 

Wth  Feb.  Read  Lord  John  Russell's  Don  Carlos;  a  fine  play,  or 
rather  a  dramatic  poem  containing  fine  passages.  It  should  not  be  com- 
pared to  Schiller's,  which  is  a  real  acting  play,  and  the  situations  dra- 
matic :  Lord  John's  is  a  tirade  against  tyranny,  and  a  defence  of  rebellion. 
His  Don  Carlos  is  a  politician ;  Schiller's  is  a  lover,  and  the  more  suited 
therefore  to  a  drama.  Lord  John  might  have  dispensed  with  the  formula 
of  scenes  and  acts ;  he  is  to  uphold  a  principle,— the  abhorrence  of  tyrants 
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and  of  tyranny ;  and  he  does  so  eloquently  and  in  fine  versification,  fine  manly 
lines  and  strong-  expressions.  An  undutiful  son  and  a  rebellious  subject  is 
made  a  good  reasoner,  and  would  have  been  a  strong  debater,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  least  interesting  in  his  character. 

Feb.  12.  Read  Dunlop's  History  of  Roman  Literature  to  the  Au- 
gustan age,  which,  though  some  one  said  it  was  like  giving  an  account  of 
the  world  before  the  creation,  is  very  curious  and  learned,  but  laboured 
and  dull. 

14th.  Studied  the  Scotch  Law  of  Entails,  in  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  a  very  curious  and  interesting  subject,  which  involves  some  of  the 
dearest  interests  of  nations  and  individuals.  Dugald  Stewart,  I  think,  says 
in  his  first  volume  that  abolishing  the  law  of  entail,  though  it  might  be  at 
the  moment  of  individual  injury,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  What 
would  the  benefit,  even  theoretically,  be  ?  It  would  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  properties.  Is  a  country  more  secure  of  attachment  to  its 
soil  or  its  constitution  where  all  capital  is  floating  ?  Would  not  it  give 
rather  a  sea-sick  uncertainty  to  all  men's  purposes  ?  Where  the  son  is 
not  to  succeed  his  father,  what  interest  has  he  in  the  stability  of  a  country 
where  he  has  no  root  ?  The  theorists  say,  that  were  the  root*  all  destroyed, 
the  plough  of  civilization  would  no  longer  be  stumped  in  its  progress,  and 
the  vessel  of  state  no  longer  shocked  in  floating  down  the  current,  as  rafts 
in  American  rivers.  Does  civilization,  then,  consist  in  change,  in  move- 
ment ?  When  the  ground  is  cleared  of  all  incumbrance,  there  is  no  stop 
to  movement  or  to  change ;  but  are  men  happier  or  better  for  having  no 
home  association,  no  hereditary  claim,  no  long-existing  right  of  respect  ? 
Let  us  look  at  the  practice :  the  experiment  is  trying  on  a  large  scale  in 
America,  and  there  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  new  country,  not 
habituated  to  anything,  and  it  is  on  a  rational  plan  in  a  democracy,  with 
no  phantom  of  nobility  to  be  maintained  ;  but  a  more  interesting  experi- 
ment is  that  of  France,  where  it  has  been  attempted  under  a  regal  hereditary 
government,  and  with  a  set  of  princes,  dukes,  and  counts,  to  be  supported — 
upon  what  ?  After  three  or  four  generations  of  division,  what  will  there 
be  of  the  estate  ?  In  England,  where  the  law  exists  but  partially,  and 
where  so  many  contrivances  have  been  devised  to  evade  it,  the  result  of  it 
has  incontrovertibly  been  to  preserve  order  and  respect  for  law  ;  and,  though 
of  course  every  younger  brother  would  rather  be  the  eldest  son,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  home,  the  preservation  of  the  old  house,  the  old  hereditary  acres, 
is  an  object,  and  a  pride,  and  a  happiness,  to  every  member  of  the  family. 
Though  it  is  possessed  by  but  one,  the  possession  reflects  honour  on  each 
individual.  How  much  more  strongly  is  it  felt  in  Scotland,  where  entails 
still  exist  unbroken  and  unbreakable,  where  no  fable  of  the  law  contradicts 
itself !  And  how  has  it  worked  ?  The  country  is  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  part  of  the  empire,  and  from  it  every  department  of  life  derives  its 
best  support.  The  finest  soldiers — the  most  distinguished  officers.  Who 
arc  these  distinguished  officers  ?  the  younger  brothers  of  some  laird,  pos- 
sessing some  few  hereditary,  entailed,  inalienable  acres  ;  or  of  some  chief 
who  has,  perhaps,  nothing  but  an  old  peel  tower.  Who  fill  the  most  dis- 
tinguished posts  in  India  ?  Some  of  these  chiefs  and  lairds  themselves, 
or  their  brothers  or  sons,  struggling  to  obtain  enough  to  renovate  their 
fortunes,  and  live  again  at  the  old  Ha'  house,  or  preside  in  the  old  peel 
tower  over  the  mists  and  snows  of  their  Highland  home.  Is  the  mere 
motive  of  accumulating  so  many  dollars  in  the  United  States  nobler,  or 
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more  likely  to  preserve  what  is,  after  all,  the  object  of  all  forms  of  law- 
ease,  safety »  and  comfort  in  one's  own  home  ?  In  this  country  of  strict 
entail,  too,' the  improvement  of  agriculture  is  so  great  that  the  stewards 
and  gardeners  for  half  England  are  from  Scotland.  Would  Dugald 
Stewart,  as  a  Scotchman,  wish  it  otherwise  ?  The  theory  evaporates ;  the 
practical  result  remains  a  rich  deposit.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the?e 
theorists  are  not  now  confined  to  quarto  volume  writers  on  Moral  Phi- 
losophy ;  they  are  coming  forth  in  pamphlets,  and  creeping  in  an  actual 
bodily  shape  into  the  House  of  Commons  !  How  terrible  would  be  the 
situation  of  a  mail  coach  if  it  was  to  be  driven  by  a  mathematician  who 
would  tell  you  exactly  the  oscillation  of  every  spring,  or  tho  true  curve 
formed  by  every  rotation  of  the  wheels,  instead  of  looking  between  his 
horses'  ears,  and  getting  on  by  rule  of  thumb ;  and  as  terrible  will  be 
the  situation  of  this  great  empire  when  theorists  take  to  driving  the  state 
coach,  and  destroy  all  that  is  old,  and  give  us  all  that  is  new,  and  tell  us 
all  the  time  it  is  for  our  good ! — I  thought  I  was  bound  to  read,  after  the 
Law  of  Entails,  Mr.  Gait's  novel  of  The  Entail ;  and  very  interesting, 
entertaining,  and  clever  it  is—to  the  life  I  should  suppose  it,  and  most 
interesting  therefore. 

2G|A.  Looked  over  a  very  pretty  book  by  the  author  of  Peter's  Letters 
and  Valerius,— Translations  from  Spanish  liallads  it  is  called :  not  quite 
travesties  certainly,  but  not  in  the  least  translations;  not  the  actual 
meaning  in  many  places,  and  nowhere  the  spirit  or  the  style.  Bad  versi- 
fication, too,— scarcely  rhythm ;  but  it  will  be  read  and  admired,  and 
people  will  think  they  know  now  what  Spanish  ballads  are. 


Feb.  18.  In  company  with  Charles  Lamb.  I  did  uot  like  him— some- 
thing very  poor  about  his  whole  conversation— an  affected  quietness  and 
small  humour,  just  what  is  natural  in  a  man  living  in  a  narrow  circle  in  a  city. 

Feb.  20.  G-   '       took  roc  to  see  and  hear  Coleridge.    I  was  sadly 
disappointed  in  his  appearance — a  fat  vulgar  face,  nothing  sublime  or 
transcendental  about  him.    I  looked  for  the  light  of  genius  which  had  ex- 
ercised such  influence  on  his  age,  but  I  could  not  find  it.    G.  attacked 
him  on  his  having  said  that  the  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache  in 
the  6th  Iliad  was  a  modern  interpolation.    G.  supported  his  argument  for 
its  authenticity  very  well,  chiefly  on  tho  perfect  keeping  or  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  the  identity  of  the  measure,  and  the  necessity  of 
introducing  Astyanax,  and  making  the  hearers  interested  in  him  as  a 
preparation  for  his  mother's  lament  at  Hector's  death,  which  was  all  duly 
appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  but  Coleridge  never  listened  in 
the  least  to  more  than  the  first  words,  and  seemed  resdess  till  G.  had 
done,  and  he  could  speak  himself  to  tell  us  that  wc  did  not  understand  him, 
that,  in  fact,  nobody  ever  did  understand  him,  but  that  he  would  some  time 
or  other  publish  something  which  would  explain  everything.    "  The  chief 
difficulty  of  understanding  what  I  said  about  Hector  and  Andromache 
arises  from  the  want  of  training  in  tho  rising  generation,  a  want  as  well 
bodily,  I  may  say,  as  mental.    In  Greece  the  athletic  games  trained  the 
manhood,  or  rather  the  youthhood,  to  a  violence  of  exertion  of  which  wc 
arc,  I  believe,  not  only  utterly  ignorant,  but  utterly  incapable.  Well  might 
the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  say,  like  Nestor— 

Ob  yap  jtw  Toiovs  Ibov  ayipas,  ovte  t&wfiat. 
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to  the  feeble  race  of  modem  barbarics — barbarous  in  every  sense,  because  we 
set  ourselves  always  in  apposition  and  opposition  to  our  great  predecessors— 
in  apposition  as  their  successors,  and  in  opposition  as  considering  ourselves 
their  rivals— in  apposition  because  we  are  always  studying  their  records 
and  remains,  and  in  opposition  because  every  view,  every  object  of  modern 
life,  is  different.  This  is  no  play  upon,  or  jingle  of  words ;  it  contains — 
aye,  in  those  two  words  are  contained  a  mighty  truth — a  deep  profundity 
of  thought.  In  those  two  words  we  sec  compared  England,  a  monarchical 
republic,  with  Sparta,  that  kingly  commonwealth,  always  in  opposition  to 
the  tyrant  king,  the  Louises,  the  successive  Ptolemies  of  France.  In 
apposition  then  we  have  revolutionised  France,  the  republic  of  atheists : 
how  does  it  stand  side  by  side  with  the  indignant  antiquity  that  it  affected 
to  copy  ?  The  Goddess  of  Reason  matched  against  Minerva,  the  maiden 
guide  of  mortal  virtue,  the  warrioress  daughter  of  Jupiter  supreme,  the 
essence  of  thought,  the  product  of  the  brain,  the  emanation  of  mind— she 
who  was  deemed  worthy  to  wear  the  armour  and  bear  the  aegis  of  the  Cloud 
Compeller— the  tutelar  of  Athens,  where  her  image,  the  armed  virgin,  pre- 
sided  over  the  mightiest  fane  that  ever  Heathen  heroes  hung  with  trophies 
of  their  fame.  Virgin  purity  was  believed  essential  to  her  supremacy, 
watching  over  humanity.  But,  apart  from  the  anomalous  deformities  of 
monstrous  passions  which  pollute  the  sinful  Bynod  of  the  Pagan  heaven, 
if  she  is,  moved,  it  is  only  for  justice,  only  as  the  intercessor  for  her  hero 
or  her  nation.  For  those  whom  she  is  to  protect  she  braves  even  the 
imperial  Jove  himself.  Her  maiden  modesty  in  her  panoply  of  war  is  the 
most  touching  emblem  of  the  purity  that  is  essential  to  all  intensity  of 
purpose,  and  the  alternation  of  her  offices  on  earth  and  in  heaven  are  poetry 
itself.  The  hand  that,  in  her  image,  holds  the  spear,  is  the  same  that  wove 
the  veil  which  Juno  wore— 


,A^ipp6<rioy  lavoy  £<ra0  bv  itt  'A0>/j  »/ 


and  her  own,  which  scattered  as  it  fell 

UivXoy  pky  Karix^vty  lavbv  rarpos  k*  ovbet. 

«  The  union  of  her  womanly  and  of  her  heroic  character  is  pictured  in 
her  countenance,  and  that  bright  sagis  shines  upon  a  breast  that  never  beat 
with  an  unmaiden  thought.  Such  was  the  personification  of  reason  at 
Athens  to  which  the  world  did  homage.  What  did  her  modern  parody 
produce  ?  What  a  sight  for  sad  humanity  to  weep  and  veil  her  face 
before !  One  of  the  degraded  outcasts  of  a  city's  crimes,  drawn  in  a 
drunken  orgie  by  men  still  reeking  from  their  butcher  work  upon  their 
fellows,  and  hailed  with  atheist  hymns  I  But  hymns  cannot  be  profaned 
by  such  an  epithet — the  sacred  name  that  we  still  consecrate  to  holy  rites : 
it  is  still  a  solemn  pleasure  the 

'Aolbas  tfivov  &Ko&ur. 

«  Even  though  'in  all  things'  they  were 'too  superstitious,'  in  their 
idolatry  the  heathens  preserved  the  bright  shadow  of  eternal  truth.  Nor 
is  a  bright  shadow,  the  vetyiXri  ^wretvr}  of  the  transfiguration,  a  false  ex- 
pression. A  shadow  is  the  light  interrupted  in  its  passage  from  one  body 
by  the  interposition  of  another ;  and,  when  the  orb  of  day  is  obscured  in  an 
eclipse,  it  is  not  quenched,  its  shaded  figure  still  remains ;  and  in  that  great 
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eclipse  of  sacred  truth  between  the  theocracy  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Christocracy  of  the  New  Covenant,  there  shone  through  the  intervening 
Paganism  a  light  obscure,  but  still  from  Heaven.  The  phantoms  on  the 
further  side  of  the  valley  are  but  ourselves  in  misty  robe,  cloud-forms,  but 
still  their  heads  are  glory-crowned  ;  all  to  vanish  as  the  brightness  of  the 
morning,  *  the  day-spring  from  on  high,'  the  noontide  sun,  blazed  forth 
to  lighten  up  the  world.  And  here  and  there  remain  some  of  the  mist- 
drops  from  the  night 

 On  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 

Glistening  with  dew  ; 

which  we  have  hallowed  in  our  sacred  vocabulary.  °Y/iM>t  are  still  hymns, 
'  hymns,  and  psalms,  and  spiritual  songs.'  The  necessity  of  human  nature 
throws  our  wants  and  wishes,  our  hopes  and  our  gratitude,  into  forms 
which  charm  the  car  while  essential  to  the  heart.  It  may — and  it  is  by 
some  whose  fervent  religious  zeal  I  should  be  far  from  wishing  to  despise — 
be  objected  that  a  set  form  of  words  can  never  suit  all  situations,  or  all 
feelings.  It  may  not,  but  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  mind — it  occurs  in  the 
situation  that  suits  it.  The  feeling  does  not  produce  the  form,  but  the 
form  expresses  the  feeling ;  and  the  very  set-apartness  of  the  words  brings 
in  itself  a  consolation,  a  balm  to  the  wounded  heart.  Our  prescient  fathers 
of  the  Church  in  their  wisdom,  which  was  certainly  bestowed  for  the  pur- 
pose it  has  fulfilled,  chose  such  words  as,  in  sound  and  sense,  or,  to  speak 
more  befittingly  of  such  a  subject,  in  harmony  of  thought  and  expression, 
have  been  hallowed  by  custom,  never  familiarized  by  use.  It  was  the 
advice  of  one  of  these  pious  supporters  of  our  faith  that  we  should,  after 
beginning  the  day  with  prayer,  take  from  the  sacred  scriptures  some  text, 
or  from  some  of  the  revered  commentators  a  question  on  some  text,  to 
which  the  mind  might  recur  in  every  pause  during  the  bustle  of  the  day. 
Alas,  how  few  could  recollect  to  choose  this  theme  for  meditation  !  how 
much  fewer  would  fall  back  upon  it  in  the  hurry  and  eagerness  of  folly  or 
business,  so  called,  that  occupies  the  little  span  we  have  to  live  !  So 
called,  I  say  advisedly,  for  what  is  it  that  we  call  '  business,'  that  emphatic 
plea  on  which  we  put  aside  the  claims  of  affection,  the  calls  of  nature,  the 
duties  of  religion  ;  for  which  we  neglect  the  most  sacred  rights  which  we 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  at  our  baptism,  and  with  which  we  answer  every 
reproach  made  against  us  for  our  indifference  to  them  ?  *  Business  of  im- 
portance required  my  presence  ; '  what  a  form  of  words  to  be  used  in 
excuse  for  absenting  ourselves  from  the  House  of  God,  or  for  omitting  our 
private  prayers  !  What  is  this  business  ?  what  is  this  importance  ?  Business, 
*  besogne/  *  faire  son  besogne,'  *  besoin,'  business,  besoin,  want ;  that 
which  we  want.  Considered  subjectively  and  objectively,  that  which  we 
want  contains  the  definition  at  once  and  the  history  of  men.  Placed  be- 
fore us  in  an  objective  form,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  reflected  upon  subjec- 
tively, we  find  our  nature  essentially  based  on  want — something,  if  we  may 
use  the  word  something,  as  expressing  an  iuvisible,  unfixed,  immateriality ; 
a  vague,  to  Anglicize  a  French  noun,  which  we  pursue  for  ever.  There  is 
a  phenomenon  of  the  mind  which  I  have  often  observed  in  myself,  but 
which  I  incline  to  think  is  not  an  idiosyncracy,  but  a  capital  truth  universal 
to  the  species,  and  which  exemplifies  the  meaning  of  this  want,  this  besogne, 
the  business  of  existence.  I  have  felt  at  first  awaking  in  the  morning,  at 
the  first  moment  of  the  great  change  from  helpless  relaxation  of  conscious- 
ness to  the  possession  once  more  of  my  own  mind,  at  the  instant  when  the 
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mysterious  portal  is  set  aside  and  daylight  scatters  the  phantoms  that  have 
wantoned  within  all  night — I  say  daylight,  for  I  have  never  remarked  what 
I  am  about  to  mention  when  awaking  in  the  darkness  of  night,  although  I 
have  then  so  far  recovered  the  force  of  the  mental  optical  nerve  as  to  be 
aware  that  I  no  longer  slept ;  but  when  the  daylight  reigns,  and  sleep  de- 
parts with  a  sensation  that  a  night  is  gone  by,  I  have  opened  my  mental 
and  my  bodily  eyes,  my  objective  and  subjective  powers,  with  the  aching 
oppression  that  there  is  a  want,  a  vacuum,  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  as  if,  in 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  mind,  we  were  unable  to  breathe  from  the 
overwhelming  delight  of  nothingness.  If  there  was  any  word  which  was 
for  day  and  waking  sensations,  that  which  we  call  in  sleep  and  night  the 
nightmare,  I  should  give  that  name  to  this  oppression  upon  the  spirit  of 
our  own  weak  and  purposeless  condition.  If  any  man  will  steadily  observe 
this  phenomenon,  which  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  to  be 
concomitant  with  most  awakenings, — if  he  will  consider  this,  he  would  come 
to  comprehend  what  is  the  real  want,  the  actual  besogne,  the  true  business 
of  our  earthly  lives.  It  is  the  intense  eagerness  to  attain  that  which  is 
heavenly.  It  is  by  observing  and  by  following  up  that  nature,  as  we 
are  pleased  to  express  ourselves,  meaning  the  divine  impression  of  our 
being ;  if  we  are  guided  by  that  which,  in  place  of  a  better  word,  I  should 
call  divine  instinct,  we  should  know  what  is,  indeed,  «  the  business  of  im- 
portance,' to  which  our  time,  thoughts,  words,  and  works  must  be  directed. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  pervades  the  mind  which  is  pursuing  this  course  ; 
this  is  what  the  Church  of  England  is  so  well  ordained  to  preserve,  keeping 
the  just  middle  between  the  Papist  harness  of  orisons  and  Ave  Marias, 
which  hampers  all  the  powers  of  life  in  the  strong  fetters  of  soulless  form, 
and  the  Puritan  coldness  of  anti-devotional  exercise  and  extempore  prayer. 
Our  Church  prescribes  and  fixes  the  morning  and  evening  service,  and 
whoever  will  follow  her  ordinances,  and,  when  he  feels  this  aching  void 
return  with  returning  day,  follow  her  injunctions,  and  be  present  at  the 
solemn  morning  prayer  of  our  Church,  he  would  feel  at  once  the  necessity 
for  thein,  and  that  necessity  satisfied.  By  following  the  parental  instruction 
of  our  Church,  and  by  the  constant  study  of  the  early  fathers,  we  might, 
perhaps,  as  a  nation  arrive  more  near  to  the  original  of  an  apostolic  religion 
than  any  Church  that  has  existed  since  the  first  assembling  of  the  Apostles. 
The  constant  study  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  so  much  a  necessary 
daily  food  for  those  who  have  the  name  of  Christians,  that  we  look  with 
fearful  wonder  on  the  neglect  with  which  they  are  treated.  Who  would 
not  say  their  daily  study  is  the  business  of  every  day  ?  and  who,  asking  the 
question  at  the  closiDg  of  the  year,  Have  I  even  once  every  day  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  just  past  by  read  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures? 
how  few,  alas !  asking  this  question,  could  conscientiously  answer,  Yes  ? 
Yet  how  easy  and  simple  it  appears.  «  No,'  is  the  reply ; « it  was  often  impos- 
sible :'  that  word  which  is  readily  found  when  the  business  of  this  life  is 
put  in  opposition  to  the  business  of  eternity.  How  different  were  those 
early  fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  constant  study 
of  divine  truth — Gregory  the  pr/rwp  afi<pt&e£tos  ;  and  Basil,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  irayra  b&  exelvy  birjpevyijrai  ra  rov  irvevfiaros  c£  &v  7fdos  &irav 
traticvae  ;  and  the  Beatus  Cyprianus,  and  Pater  Ambrosius,  qui  raclle  ad- 
spersa  suavi  scripserat  officii  jura. 

"  In  these  wise,  profoundly  learned,  and  humble-minded  men,  we  have  the 
type  and  source  of  the  Church  of  England,  based  on  a  rock  indeed,  but 
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with  that  unpretending  dignity  it  stands  which  marks  it  superior  to  the 
storms  of  fate.  Calm  is  its  tone,  calm  its  injunctions— calmness  is  the 
essential  character  of  the  establishment— emphatically  so  called,  *  'stablished, 
settled '  in  its  strength  ;  for  calmness  is  the  essence  of  strength.  Passion, 
whether  of  gesture,  word,  or  voice,  is  synonymous  with  weakness.  The 
screaming,  wailing,  hand-wringing  women  who  surround  the  recent  dead, 
can  recollect  the  winding  sheet  and  the  funeral  banquet :  the  man  stands 
with  folded  arms  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  corpse ;  he  is  insensible  to  all 
that  passes  about  him ;  he  is  unconscious  of  the  bustle  for  the  adornment 
of  the  senseless  clay ;  he  is  only  sensible  that  it  was  and  that  it  is  no 
more.  The  Billingsgate  fury,  who  pours  forth  her  vituperative  eloquence 
in  such  abundance,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  furious  gesture  and 
screeching  tones,  has  none  of  the  force  of  true  strength  ;  while  the  power* 
ful  man,  secure  in  his  force,  utters  no  word,  neither  raises  his  voice  nor 
exaggerates  his  gestures ;  a  single  blow,  and  his  antagonist  lies  helpless 
before  him  :  strength  is  truth,  and  truth  is  strength.  When  the  Romish 
Church  condescended  to  stoop  to  appeals  to  the  senses,  to  the  language  of 
passionate  apostrophe,  and  to  bring  the  violence  of  expression  into  the 
services  of  her  Church,  she  sapped  the  rock  on  which  she  boasted  to  be 
built,  she  shook,  she  bowed,  she  tell  — ." 

The  entrance  of  some  mess  which  is  his  supper  here  interrupted  Cole- 
ridge. I  should  have  been  at  a  loss,  though  I  can  remember  in  general 
word  for  word  pretty  well — I  should  not  haje  been  able  to  put  down  Cole- 
ridge accurately  without  the  help  of  one  of  his  familiars,  who  made  short 
handnotes  as  he  spoke.  I  had  heard  much  of  Coleridge's  Devonshire 
accent ;  it  did  not  strike  me  as  disagreeable. 

Feb.  21.  Attended  the  ttoyal  Society.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Goldingham,  giving  an  account  of  experiments  tried  by  him  at  Madras  on 
the  Velocity  of  Sound;  by  observations,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  in 
acoustics,  made  on  the  time  it  took  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  guns  from 
the  fort  and  from  the  mount  to  the  observatory,  the  distance  of  the 
mount  gun  being  nearly  double  that  from  the  fort.  Two  men  going  to 
the  top  of  the  observatory,  each  provided  with  a  chronometer,  and  be- 
ginning to  count  from  the  instant  the  flash  appeared  till  he  heard  the  re- 
port— the  result  being  marked  down  separately.  The  whole  series  of 
experiments,  of  which  he  gave  elaborate  tables,  appear  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  the  most  beautiful  care  and  accuracy,  the  mean  velocity  being 
uniformly,  in  a  vast  number  of  trials,  1142  feet  in  a  second. 

22nd.  Read  Lord  Byron's  Werner.  A  despicable  performance.  The 
composition  of  the  drama  and  the  versification  are  worthy  of  the  subject ; 
but  no  force  of  situation,  no  power  of  poetry,  could  ennoble  such  a  subject. 
The  hero  is  a  thief,  and  although  wit  and  beautiful  music  have  made  Mac- 
heath  a  comic  hero,  and  the  British  public  suffer  the  rascality  of  the  piece 
in  consideration  of  its  brilliancy,  no  public  can  be  cheated  into  admiration 
of  a  serious  drama  in  flat  versification  and  tame  situation,  with  the  most 
despicable  of  criminals  as  the  hero.  To  make  a  farce  out  of  Old  Bailey 
•  practice,  or  a  comic  opera  from  the  Newgate  Calendar,  is  all  very  well ;  but 
to  make  petty  larceny  the  subject  for  an  heroic  drama  is  a  stupid  im- 
pudence. Corsairs,  who  kill  their  half  dozen  before  breakfast,  and,  with- 
out washing  their  hands,  speak  two  hundred  lines  in  praise  of  love  and 
murder,  are  sadly  degenerated  when  they  are  found  guilty  only  "of 
privately  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house." 
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23 rd.  Though  a  4 to.  volume  is  always  rather  terrible,  I  have  been 
reading  one  which  has  interested  me :  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  an 
Ancient  City  in  Guatemala.  These  remains  are  of  the  grandest  character; 
they  belong  to  a  period  of  advanced  civilization,  and  yet  there  is  no  record 
or  even  tradition  of  who  built  this  magnificent  city,  or  when.  The  author 
heard  of  it  when  travelling  in  the  country,  and  found  it  more  surprising 
than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  So  far  as  one  can  determine,  one  is 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  native.  But  that  such  an  extent  of  ruin  should 
have  been  so  long  undescribed  by  modern  travellers,  and  that  a  people 
mighty  enough  and  enough  advanced  in  civilization  to  have  needed  such 
buildings  should  have  passed  entirely  away,  is  very  marvellous.  It  gives 
at  once  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  duration  and  the  perishablcness  of  human 
things. 

London,  Feb.  24,  1823.    To  the  House  to  hear  Brougham  on  the 
Spanish  question;  very  eloquent,— one  must  listen  to  him.   He  works  him- 
self up  so  vehemently,  his  hearers  cannot  help  being  worked  up  too.  He 
would  have  made  a  fine  figure  as  a  field  preacher.    He  goes  on  from  sen- 
tence to  sentence  with  a  force  of  words  and  vigour  of  utterance  that  are 
worthy  of  a  Whitfield.    His  appearance,  too,  is  more  that  of  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster  than  of  an  English  'squire.    I  should  have  thought  he  had 
been  at  some  time  a  pedagogue  somewhere.    Used  as  he  is  to  speak  night 
after  night  in  a  minority,  and  always  listened  to,  never  altering  a  vote,  it 
is  wonderful  with  what  spirit  he  does  it ;  but  then,  if  he  produces  no  actual 
result,  if  he  never  prevents  a  Ministerial  or  carries  an  Opposition  measure, 
he  has  the  great  satisfaction  of  making  the  men  wince  under  his  words, 
which,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  it,  I  could  see  that  they  did.    It  is  not 
indeed  in  human  nature  to  become  callous  to  such  incessant  pointed  and 
poisoned  stabs.    His  speeches  read  well,  but  they  gain  much  by  his  im- 
passioned manner.    His  voice  is  good,  and  his  enunciation  admirable; 
every  word  is  distinct — every  word  well  chosen,  for  he  has  completely 
the  gift  of  true  eloquence ;  the  words  are  as  exactly  fitted  to  their  place  in 
sense  and  sound  as  if  they  had  been  written,  polished,  and  placed  in  their 
proper  position  in  his  well-balanced  periods  before  hand.    Perhaps  in  this 
sj»oech  they  had  been,  for  it  was  a  set  speech ;  but  I  have  heard  him  in 
reply  as  fluent  and  as  accurate  in  his  language.    I  should  not  say  he  was 
witty,  not  witty  as  Sheridan,  or  as  Canning,  nor  can  I  call  it  exactly 
humour ;  it  is  a  something  between  both :  sarcasm,  eloquent  sarcasm,  is 
his  great  power,  and  he  does  not  spare  it.    Indomitable  force  of  mind  and 
lungs  he  certainly  has ;  I  admired  him  at  every  sentence,  and  yet  I  had  a 
feeling  all  through  the  speech  that  I  did  not  like  it,  though  I  cannot  exactly 
say  why.    It  is  not  that  he  does  not  seem  sincere,  but  that  it  is  too  much  of 
a  lawyer's  vehemence  for  his  client ;  it  carries  one  on,  but  with  a  sort  of 
notion  that  he  might  turn  round  at  the  end  of  it,  and  argue  just  as 
vehemently  and  just  as  well  on  the  other  side.    The  Houso  was  full ;  it  is 
an  interesting  question,  and  a  regular  trial  of  strength  between  the  parties. 
His  arrangement  of  the  topics,  the  generalities,  the  particulars,  the  argu- 
ment, the  satire  were  admirably  put  together ;  and  he  kept  everybody  awake 

but  ,  who  is  always  asleep,  and  seems  to  come  to  the  House  for  no  other 

purpose.  I  wonder  the  experiment  has  never  been  tried  of  carrying  him  over 
to  the  other  side  before  the  division ;  he  would  vote  in  his  sleep  as  he  always 
does,  and  never  perceive  that  he  was  with  his  enemies  instead  of  his  friend's; 
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and  yet  I  dare  say  he  goes  to  his  Club,  and  says,  "  Brougham  was  very  fine  to- 
night  on  the  Spanish  questiou ;  "  and  so  he  was,  and  one  wonders  after  it  is 
over,  as  one  does  sometimes  after  hearing  an  eloquent  sermon,  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  can  produce  no  effect  upon  the  hearers  ?  What  perse- 
verance a  man  must  have  to  go  on  being  so  eloquent,  and  all  to  produce  an 
effect  for  the  hour  and  no  more  !" 

Feb.  27.  Head  O'Driscoll's  Views  of  Ireland;  an  eloquent  but  unreasoning 
book.  Without  the  O  before  the  name,  one  could  have  no  doubt  of  the 
author  s  nativity. 

March  12.  Read  a  very  interesting  American  work,  Flint's  letters 
from  the  Western  States,  giving  one  an  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States  that  seems  magical.  A  curious  contrast  these 
real  live  towns,  to  the  painted  cottages  set  up  for  the  occasion,  to  amuse 
Catharine  of  Russia  in  her  progress.  Fine  practical  illustration  of  the 
superiority  of  free  exertion  over  despotic  commands.  The  sense  of  free- 
dom of  space  as  well  as  of  institutions  which  this  book  gives,  has  some- 
thing in  it  very  new  to  an  Islander.  The  notion  that  one  might  tic  on  a 
knapsack  and  walk  on  and  on  and  on  for  days  and  weeks  without  a  stop  or 
stay  or  interruption  or  boundary,  has  something  of  independence  in  it  that 
must  be  the  natural  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  tiresome  sclf-confUcnce  of 
United  States  men.  Mr.  Flint's  description  of  the  scenery  is  beautiful : 
the  wild  life  in  those  untrodden  forests,  the  mass  of  vegetation  produced 
and  reproducing,  untouched  by  human  hand,  unbroken  by  human  habita- 
tion, are  always  most  deeply  interesting;  and  then  suddenly  a  strange 
mysterious  glimpse  into  some  former  state  of  existence.  The  heaps  of 
baked  clay,  however  inferior  to  the  grand  ruins  I  had  been  reading  of  in 
Guatemala,  are  still  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,  which  seem  to  tell 
of  some  civilization — a  grave  of  some  long-forgotten  hunter — «« the  hunter 
and  the  deer  alike  a  shade"  now,  come  with  a  wild  dreamy  impression  of 
duration,  of  passing  away,  and  of  time's  receding  wave,  which  has  left  these 
scanty  but  unraistakeable  tide-marks  of  how  far  its  ebb  and  flow  has  pre- 
ceded what  is  now  about  to  extend  over  and  obliterate  all  that  was  before. 
The  few  Indians  still  remaining,  who  barter  for  spirits  the  land  of  their 
birth,  fill  one  with  sorrow,  and  one  goes  back  to  the  unresolvable  question 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Aborigines  and  of  Colonists.  The  plan 
which  has  been  lately  adopted  in  Canada  of  agricultural  settlements  of  the 
natives  seems  at  least  benevolent,  but  one  must  add,  if  possible.  The  gradual 
transformation  of  savage  into  civilized  life,  which  is  inevitable  as  numbers 
increase  and  space  decreases,  and  where  the  change  is  from  within  the 
native  population,  is  the  gradual  formation  of  a  great  nation  ;  but  where  it 
is  forced,  even  by  the  mildest  means,  by  a  new  invading  race,  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  different  language  and  a  different  colour,  always  marking 
the  line  between,  is  it  possible  ?  Had  settlements  of  Europeans  been 
made  at  once  in  the  far  West  by  a  set  of  bachelor  soldiers,  and  the  Roman 
and  Sabine  marriages  force  es  been  effected  in  a  civil  way,  the  two  races 
might  have  melted  into  one  another  unperceived,  and  spread  their  civiliza- 
tion backwards  to  the  East,  and  Red  Men  and  White  Men  become  as 
little  distinguishable  as  a  Sabine  from  a  Roman  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

March  14.  Curious  report  in  the  Chronicle  of  some  of  the  Chancery 
decisions  in  cases  of  literary  property.  I  read  it,  well  remembering 
Mackintosh's  opinion  upon  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  unhampered  con- 
demnation of  what  is  immoral  in  publications ;  and  yet,  even  with  so  great 
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an  authority  and  such  excellent  arguments  in  his  favour,  and  with  all  his 
and  my  own  reliance  on  the  fairness  and  wisdom  of  our  great  law  officers, 
my  English  spirit  rather  revolts  against  these  literary  embargoes.  "  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,"  is  an  excellent  maxim  certainly ;  and  though 
one  would,  in  the  horror  of  infraction  of  liberty,  rather  trust  to  the  antidote 
of  good  education  and  moral  and  religious  works,  I  suppose  it  is  really 
better  not  to  have  the  bane  to  be  antidoted,  especially  as  the  antidote 
comes  often  so  tardy  off. 

March  15.  A  letter  from  Bonn,  to  tell  me  of  poor  Edward's  being 
dangerously  ill ;  I  shall  be  off  in  a  few  hours. 

Bonny  April  2.  For  the  first  time  to  my  old  friend,  Professor  *  *  * 
He  made  many  kind  inquiries  for  my  nephew,  and  spoke  highly  of  his 
character  here.  He  shewed  me  an  essay  he  has  been  writing  on  the  Hip- 
polytus  Stephanephoros  of  Euripides,  in  which  he  is  very  severe  on  Pro- 
fessor Monk,  and  brings  a  host  of  authorites  to  support  what  seems,  alter 
all,  a  very  simple  reading  of  Venus's  speech,  "Oaot  re  *6vtov  reppovuv 
r  'ATXavTikiiv  Naiovatv  ei(rw,  as  merely  meaning  that  she  was  respected  as 
far  as  the  bounds  of  the  earth ;  and  he  quotes  HirretrBai  'HpaicXios  oHjXtay, 
in  Pindar's  3d  Olympic,  as  used  in  the  same  proverbial  sort  of  sense. 

"  As  we  in  England  would  say,"  said  I,  "  to  the  Land's  End." 

An  illustration  which  pleased  him  vastly,  and  he  set  about  looking  for  a  cor- 
responding expression  in  German ;  which  I  suppose  he  will  find,  or— invent. 

Dr.  Von  H  came  in  and  asked  me  if  the  Professor  had  been 

talking  of  his  Promethean  thesis.  He  has,  it  seems,  revived — for,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  it  has  been  broached  before — the  idea  that  the  prophecy  in  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus,  that  a  greater  than  Jupiter  should  arise  to  loose  him, 
was  an  obscure  tradition  or  rather  allusion  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah. 
The  loss  of  the  second  part,  the  actual  unbinding,  leaves  the  question  an 
ojien  one  certainly  ;  but  Hercules  being  the  person  to  do  it  has  appeared  a 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and  an  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
foretold  event;  indeed  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake,  ^Sschylus  mentions 
Hercules  rather  as  the  deliverer  of  Prometheus,  and  he  could  in  no  sense 
be  said  to  be  greater  than  his  father.  His  fame,  allegorise  his  acts  ever 
so  much,  is  for  more  corporeal  feats ;  and  the  spinning  clubbearer,  destroyed 
by  his  stupidity  in  putting  on  a  wrong  shirt,  and  at  last  allowed  the  brevet 
rank  of  a  demigod,  ia  certainly  no  rival  to  Jove.  Professor  #  *  * 
says  that  the  Prometheus  is  un-Grecian  in  many  parts.  The  story  of  Io 
is,  be  says,  curiously  compounded  out  of  the  Egyptian  fable  of  Isis  and  the 
Grecian  one  of  Argus  and  the  Argus-slayer.  Some  curious  citations  he 
made  of  the  Oriental,  or  rather  scriptural,  turn  of  some  passages : — 

—  \Q6va  b'U  frvdfiivtav 
avrals  f>i(ats  wvevfia  tcpabalvoi 
xvfia  bk  kovtov  rpa\€l  poOly 
ivy\bKT€t€Vt  ruv  r'ovpoWwv 
aarpwv  6«$£ov«— 

and 

Kai  fitiv  Ipyy  kovk  irt  fit/Oo) 

XOiav  oetraXevrai 
Bpv^t'a  frrrxju  irapa/ivcdrai 
Bpovri/f,  iXtices  b'licXdfnrovat 
erepoirfis  Cdirvpoij  9Tp6fi(3oi  bi  koviv 
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and  the  use  of  the  old  Hebrew  expression  adopted  in  Acts,  atcXripov  cot 
trpbs  Kivrpa  \aKri(eivf  being  in  substance  the  same  as  the  irpos  Kivrpa. 
k&Xov  eKTevels  of  jEschylus ;  and  *Opyrf$  voaovvi)*  eifftv  larpot  Xoyoi  is 
Solomon's  maxim. 

He  says  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  Eschylus  had  been  in  Egypt, 
whither  it  was  so  much  the  fashion  for  Athenian  gentlemen  to  make  a 
tour,  and  that  he  had  there  found  and  read  some  of  the  Hebrew  history 
and  poetry ;  and  that,  struck  with  the  magnificent  language,  and  the  mys- 
terious sublimity  of  the  prophetic  allusions  to  an  expected  Messiah,  he 
introduced  it  into  his  piece. 

«  But,"  said  Dr.  Von  H.  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  Hercules  ?  We  must 
take  the  play  as  it  is ;  and  what  can  you  do  with  Hercules  T 

I  said  I  thought  those  commentators  mistaken  who  interpret  the  pro- 
phecy addressed  to  Io  about  her  descendant,  to  mean  that  he  was  to  be  the 
dethroner  of  his  father. 

Professor.  You  are  quite  right ;  it  is  a  strange  confounding  of  persons. 
Prometheus,  in  fact,  expressly  distinguishes,  at  the  request  of  the  chorus, 
between  the  two  revelations  he  was  to  make :  he  tells  Io  that  her  descendant 
was  to  loose  him  from  the  rock,  and  he  then  after  her  departure  informs  * 
the  chorus  that  there  is  to  be  a  power  that  shall  overthrow  the  new 
usurper.  His  language  appears  to  me  essentially  Hebraic,  and  imitated  from 
that  of  the  Psalms  :— 

"Os  hi)  Kepavyov  tcpeiirffoy  evpqret  <j>Xoya 
Bpovnjs  0*  vTcpfidWopra  naprepbv  ktvwov. 

Dr.  Von  ff.  It  is  like  one  of  the  descriptions  of  Divine  Power  in  the 
Psalms.  But  your  Kivrpa  kuXov  eKrevels,  which  you  quote  as  a  Hebrew 
saying,  is  used  in  very  similar  words  by  both  Pindar  and  Euripides. 

Professor.  Euripides  borrowed  it  from  JEschylus,  because  it  became 
a  fashionable  phrase.  Eschylus  uses  it  again  in  Agamemnon.  (He  passed 
oyer  the  Doctor's  observation  of  its  being  used  by  Pindar  unnoticed— it 
did  not  suit  the  course  of  his  argument.) 

Another  Oriental  allusion  Bryant  has  already  pointed  out, — the  descrip- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  Phorcys  in  Io's  talc,  the  Canaanitish  priestesses  of 
the  race  of  Ammon,  whose  temple  was  in  the  depths  of  Africa ;  swan-like, 
because  the  swan  was  their  badge  ;  and  one-eyed,  because  of  the  hierogly- 
phic eye  on  their  temple. 

Dr.  Von  H.    iEschylus  did  not  find  this  in  the  Hebrew  poets. 

Professor.  No— I  only  instance  it  to  shew  how  deeply  he  had  studied 
Egyptian  learning,  to  adapt  the  story  of  Isis  to  that  of  Io.  He  had  in  this 
piece,  and  I  think  in  all  his  dramas,  a  far  profounder  meaning  than  the  mere 
embodying  of  national  traditions.  He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Homer,  and 
had  been  early  impressed  with  the  sublime  expressions  in  the  Iliad,  which 
denote  that  Fate  was  superior  to  Jove.  Prometheus  makes  use  of 
almost  the  same  words  ;  at  least  iEschylus  had  the  words  of  Homer  in  his 
mind  when  he  makes  Prometheus  say, 

T*XyV  b'avayKTjs  SurBeveortpa  jxaicpf  : 

and  to  the  inquiry  of  the  chorus,  r(s  olv  avdyKijs  e<rriv  olaKOffrpofos ; 
he  says,  Molpat  rpipopiftot,  fivi^iovks  r'  *Rpiyves  ;  and  the  chorus,  rovruv 
&pa  Zevs  eoriv  avdevcarepos.  Struck  as  Homer  had  been  before  him  with 
the  inconsistency  of  their  theogony,  he  felt  there  was  an  unknown  God,  and 
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to  his  altar  are  all  his  works  dedicated.  He  introduced  his  creed  mysteriously 
veiled  in  the  historic  fables  of  his  country.  He  gathered  together  from  the 
far  East,  and  from  his  native  traditions,  all  that  was  poetical  and  dramatic, 
and  he  produced  them  in  the  never-dying  forms  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  prophetic  denunciation  of  Jupiter's  downfell  is  the  belief  of  iEschylus 
that  the  false  religion  of  his  country  would  give  way  to  a  true  one,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Prometheus  as  the  expression  of  his  anger  and  vengeance 
against  the  Usurper  for  his  injustice  to  himself.  And  so  artfully  is  this  done 
that  it  passed  at  the  time  of  the  representation  as  in  character  with  the  person- 
age speaking,  as  a  part  of  the  dramatic  effect.  And  so  little  has  it  been  under- 
stood in  modern  times,  that  many  commentators  have  considered  Prometheus 
as  a  reformer,  and  admired  his  republican  anti-monarchical  principles  ! 
Whereas  he  is  speaking  as  a  theological  metaphysician.  He  had  found  in  the 
Hebrew  prophets  the  continual  allusion  to  the  One,  the  Son  of  God  that 
was  to  appear ;  he  most  ingeniously  hid  his  discovery  in  the  hieroglyphic  of 
Jove  and  his  descendants.  The  interpretation  of  which  was  ingeniously  made 
to  be,  that  the  prophecy  alluded  only,  as  Pindar  tells  it,  to  Achilles ;  and  Pro- 
metheus, it  was  supposed,  kept  the  secret,  and  held  the  threat  impending 
over  his  persecutor's  head,  till  he  forced  him  to  send  Hercules  to  kill  the 
eagle  and  set  him  free,  and  then  he  declared  to  whom  the  prophecy  alluded ; 
and  Thetis  was  married  to  Peleus,  that  the  son  she  was  to  bear  might  with 
impunity  be  greater  than  his  more  mortal  father,  as  was  fulfilled  in  Achilles. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  drama,  now  lost,  of  Pro- 
metheus Unbound ;  and  if  it  did,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  my  theory. 

Dr.  Von  H.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  prove  that ;  the  two  pieces 
would  form  such  a  complete  whole,  and  would  be  in  such  perfect  keeping, 
and  so  altogether  Grecian  in  the  theology. 

Profissor.  But  I  have  said  that  jEschylus  was  obliged  to  disguise  his 
purpose,  and  the  more  so  as  we  are  told  that  he  was  accused  of  impiety.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  he  was,  as  I  suppose  him  to  have  been,  a  despiser 
of  the  fantastic  religion  of  Athens,  and,  as  I  think  I  prove,  the  supporter  of 
a  purer  faith.    He  had,  as  I  say,  been  in  Sicily  and  Egypt. 

Dr.  Von  H.  In  what  we  are  told  of  his  life,  however,  it  was  only  at  the 
end  of  it  that  he  went  to  Sicily. 

Professor.  That  was  only  his  second  visit ;  we  have  such  very  meagre 
hints  of  his  history,  that  we  do  much  more  wisely  by  making  it  out  from 
what  we  really  possess—his  writings.  He  had  evidently  travelled ;  and 
his  going  to  Sicily  for  the  rest  of  his  life  when  he  left  Athens,  would  have 
been  very  unlikely  if  he  had  not  been  previously  acquainted  with  Hiero. 
He  had  been  in  Sicily  and  in  Egypt  in  his  early  life,  and  there  he  had 
found  and  studied  the  Hebrew  writers ;  and  he  returned  to  Athens  with  the 
strong  powers  of  poetry  within  him,  and  the  deep  impression  of  that  mag- 
nificent poetry  which  he  had  been  studying  ;  and  he  left  his  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  religion  of  his  countrymen  was  false,  in  the  prophetic  words 
which  he  could  not  venture  to  give  as  his  own,  or  in  the  definite  meaning 
that  they  bore,  but  couched  in  Pagan  form,  and  in  words  uttered  by  one 
whose  tale  was  a  mystery.  He  produced  and  left  to  his  country  one  of  the 
noblest  dramas  ever  constructed,  and,  had  they  been  able  to  penetrate  it,  a 
distinct  forewarning  that  one  mightier  than  Jove  should  arise  and  hurl  him 
from  his  throne,  and  with  him  all  the  inferior  gods,  as  typified  in  Hermes, 
the  messenger  of  the  Usurper.— meaning  that  the  whole  theogony  should 
perish ;  a  prophecy  which,  as  it  was  borrowed  from  the  really  inspired 
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Prophet,  has  been  duly  fulfilled.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  Pro- 
metheus as  a  sort  of  Heathen  scholiast  upon  the  sacred  writings  ;  a  view 
which  gives  a  surpassing  interest  to  even  its  splendid  dramatic  poetry. 
And  in  the  Agamemnon,  too,  we  have  another  proof  of  his  introduction  of 
Hebrew  learning  :  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  is  so  evidently  that  of 
Isaac  by  Abraham  paganised,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  one  was 
taken  from  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  H.  F.  CART,  TRANSLATOR  OF  DANTB.     (WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  HIS  SON  H.  C.) 

LUIGI  PULCI. 

[THE  family  of  the  Pulci  was  one  tation  of  this  perhaps  the  court  of 

of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  in  the  Estc",  its  worthy  rival  in  the  love  for 

city  of  Florence,  and  many  among  its  letters,  heard  the  Orlando  Inamorato 

members,  the  ancestors  of  Luigi,  nad  of  the  Count  Bojardo,  which  was  first 

for  several  centuries,  indeed  almost  printed  in  1496,  at  his  beautiful  domain 

from  the  period  of  its  first  inde-  of  Scandiano.*    "This  singular  off- 

pendence,  teen  chosen  to  fill  the  spring  of  the  wayward  genius  of  Pulci," 

fiighcst  offices  of  the  state.    Luigi  was  says  Mr.  Roseoe,t  "has  been  as  un- 

the  youngest  son  of  Jacopo  di  Fran-  moderately  commended  by  its  admirers 

cesco  Pulci,  and  was  born  at  Florence  as  it  has  been  unreasonably  degraded 

on  the  third  of  December,  1431.    His  and  condemned  by  its  opponents ;  and 

two  elder  brothers,  Bernardo  and  whilst  some  have  not  scrupled  to  g^ive 

Luca,  were  also  poet*,  but  neither  of  it  the  precedence,  in  point  of  poetical 

them  attained  to  equal  celebrity  with  merit,  to  the  productions  of  Ariosto 

their  younger  brother.  and  of  Tasso,  others  have  decried  it 

Of  the  events  of  the  life  of  Luigi  as  vulgar,  absurd,  and  profane ;  and 

but  little  is  known,  except  that  he  the  censures  of  the  church  have  been 

married  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Uberto  promulgcd  in   confirmation  of  the 

degli  Albizi,  by  whom  he  had  two  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  *  From  the 

sons,  Buberto  and  Jacopo ;  that  he  was  solemnity  and  devotion  with  which 

the  friend  of  Lorenzo  tne  Magnificent,  every  canto  is  introduced,  same  have 

and  read  at  his  table  portions  of  his  judged  that  the  author  meant  to  give 

Morgante  as  it  was  composed ;  that  a  serious  narrative ;  but  the  improba- 

amongst  other  writings  he  published  bility  of  the  relation,  and  the  burlesque 

some  odes,  canzoni,  and  sonnets,  several  nature  of  the  incidents,  destroy  all 

of  which  were  suppressed  for  their  pro-  ideas  of  this  kind.    By  others  this 

faneness ;  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  author  has  been  accused  of  a  total 

1487.   It  is  added,  but  on  questionable  want  of  elegance  in  his  expressions, 

authority,  that  his  remains  were  de-  and  of  harmony  in  his  verse ;  but  this 

prived  of  ecclesiastical  sepulture  on  work  yet  ranks  as  classical  in  Italian 

account  of  the  impiety  of  his  writings.  literature,  and  if  it  be  not  poetry  of 

The  Morgante  Maggiore  is  almost  the  highest  relish,  has  a  flavour  that  is 
the  earliest  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  yet  perceptible."] 
that  Italy  produced,  and  is  generally  Tne  following  is  a  fragment  from 
considered  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  the  second  canto.  The  poem,  con- 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  It  was  sisting  of  about  30,000  verses,  has  cer- 
produced  in  the  midst  of  the  festivals  tainly  the  recommendation  of  being  in 
and  banquet*  of  the  Tuscan  court  the  purest  Tuscan,  and  is  full  of  an 
Poliziano,  Ficino,  and  even  Lucrezia  arch  simplicity  reminding  one  of  Chau- 

de'  Medici  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  con-  

curred  in  amusing,  by  the  reciting  or  •  Bettinelli  Risorg.  d'ltal.  Par.  II.  c. 

sinking  it,  the  illustrious  men  and  the  3.  Epica. 

ladies  of  that  learned  court.   In  imi-  t  Lifs  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  ch.  v. 
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cer.  Morgante,  the  hero,  a  good-  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  sea-crab  in  his 
natured  jolly  glutton  of  a  giant,  is  heel. 

MORGANTE  MAGGIORK. 


Canto  ii.  st.  17. 

Cos)  da  Chiaramonte  *  lacrimando 
Si  dipartirno  Morgante  ed  Orlando. 

XVIII. 

Per  lo  deserto  vanno  alia  venture, 

L'  nno  era  a  piede,  e  1'  altro  era  a  cavallo ; 

Cavalcon  per  la  selva  e  per  piannra, 
Sanaa  trovar  ricetto  o  intervallo  : 

Cominciava  a  venir  la  notte  oscura, 
Morgante  parea  lieto  sanza  fallo, 

E  con  Orlando  ridendo  dicia  : 

E'  par  ch1  io  vegga  appresso  un'  osteria. 

XIX. 

E'  n  questo  ragionamento  hanno  veduto 
Un  bel  palagio  in  mezzo  del  deserto  : 

Orlando,  poi  ch*  a  questo  fu  venuto, 
Dixmonta,  percbe  1'  uscio  vide  aperto  ; 

Quivi  non  e  chi  risponda  al  sal u to, 
Vannone  in  sala,  per  esser  piu  certo ; 

Le  mens*  riccamente  son  parate, 

E  tuttc  le  vivande  accommodate-! 

xx. 

Le  camere  eran  tutte  ornate  e  belle, 

Istoriate  con  sottil  lavoro, 
E  letti  raolto  riccbi  erano  in  quelle, 

Coperti  tutti  quanti  a  drappi  d'  oro  : 
I  palchi  erano  azzurri  pien  di  stelle, 

Ornati  si  che  valicno  un  tesoro : 
Le  porte  eran  di  bronzo,  e  qual  d'argento, 
E  molto  vario  e  lieto  e  il  pavimento. 

XXI. 

Dicea  Morgante :  non  e  qui  persona 
A  guardar  questo  si  ricco  palagio  ? 

Orlando,  questa  stanza  mi  par  buona, 
Noi  ci  staremo  un  giomo  con  grand' 
agio. 

Orlando  nella  mente  si  ragiona  ; 

O  qu niche  Saracin  molto  malvagio 
Verra,  che  qualche  trappola  ci  scocchi, 
Per  pigliarci  al  boccon  come  i  ranoccbi. 

XXII. 

O  veramente  e'  c'  e*  sotto  altro  inganno ; 

• 

Questo  non  par  che  sia  conveniente. 
Diase  Morgante  :  questo  e  poco  danno ; 

E  cominciava  a  ragionar  col  dente, 
Dicendo :  all'  oste  rimarra  il  malanno ; 

Mangiam  pur  molto  ben  per  al  proseate, 
Quel  che  ci  resta  farem  poi  fardello, 
Ch'  ioporterei,  quand'  io  rubo,un  castello. 


Canto  ii.  Stanza  17. 

From  Chiaramonte  thus  in  tears  that  day 
Morgante  and  Orlando  went  their  way. 

XVIII. 

They  put  at  venture  through  a  desert  wide, 
One  went  a- foot,  and  onhis  steed  was  one. 

Forth  on  by  forest  and  by  field  they  ride ; 
But  place  of  re6t  or  shelter  saw  they 

Albeit  looking  round  on  every  side  [none  : 
The  night  began  to  grow  exceeding  dnn, 

When  with  loud  laugh  Morgante  shouted,  "I 

Methinks  not  distant  far  an  inn  descry." 

XIX. 

He  scarce  had  spoken  when  a  palace  fair 
Amid  that  desert  wild  appear' d  in  sight  : 

Orlando,  soon  as  he  arrived  there, 
Did  at  a  gate  that  open  was  alight ; 

None  answer'd  to  their  call,  so  on  they  fare 
Into  the  hall  to  make  all  matters  right ; 

The  tables  stand  in  order  richly  sprcd, 

With  daintiest  viands  fitly  furnished. 

xx. 

The  chambers  all  were  deck'd  in  meet  array, 
Storied  with  subtle  labour  curiously, 

With  cloth  of  gold  disprcd  the  conches  lay, 
And  all  about  the  panels  fair  to  see 

A  star-besprinkled  azure  did  display, 
So  costly,  it  were  worth  a  kingdom's  fee. 

The  doors  of  brass,  and  some  of  silver  were, 

The  pavement  quaint,  and  wrought  with 
mickle  care. 

XXI. 

"  And  is  there  no  one,"  quoth  Morgante, 
"here 

A  palace  so  of  riches  full  to  guard  ? 
That  we  may  halt  at  will,  methinks,  is  clear. 

Nor  fora  day  shall  find  our  lodging  hard." 
Orlando  mutter'd  with  far  other  cheer, 

"  Either  some  Saracin  will  comeprepared 
His  caitiff  trap  to  let  off  in  a  trice, 
And  at  a  mouthful  gulp  us  down  like  mice. 

XXII. 

"  Or  else  there  lurks  some  other  mischief 
nigh  ; 

I  deem  the  thing  not  fitting  to  be  tried." 
"  Small  harm  is  this ;  all  hazard  I  defy," 

Morgante,  speaking  through  his  teeth, 
replied,  [and  I 

"  The  host  shall  bear  the  brunt,  and  you 

May  for  our  weal  at  present  well  provide ; 
Of  what  is  over  we  will  make  a  bundle, 
I,  when  I  rob  a  castle,  off  can  trundle/' 


*  He  was  a  near  relation  of  Orlando's,  t  Sic, 
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Rispose  Orlando : 

Forse  potrebbe  U  palagio  purgare, 
II anno  cercato  infino  alia  cucina, 

Ne  cuooo  vassal lo  *  usan  trovare : 
Adunque  ognuno  alia  mensa  cammina, 

Comincian  le  mascella  adopcrare  ; 


XXIV. 

Quivi  o  vivande  di  moltc  ragioni, 

Pavoni,  e  starne,  e  lcpretti,  e  fagiani  j 

Cervi,  e  conigli,  e  di  grasai  capponi, 
E  vino,  ed  acqua,  par  bere,  e  per  roani ; 

Morgante  diluvlava  a  gran  bocconl, 

E  furno  al  berc  infermi,  al  mangiar  sani : 

E  poi  cbe  sono  statl  a  lor  diletto, 

Si  riposorno  Intro  'n  un  ricco  lotto. 

zzv. 

Com'  o'  fu  V  alba,  ciascun  si  levava, 

E  credonsene  andar  come  ermellini, 
Nd  per  far  conto  1'  oste  si  cbiamara, 
Che  lo  volenti  pagar  di  bagattini ; 

e  in  lk  per  casa  andava, 
scio  in  confini : 
Diceva  Orlando :  saremo  noi  mezzi 
Di  Tin,  cfae  1'  uado  non  si  raccapezzi ! 


XXVT. 

Qoesta  e,  s'  io  non  m'  inganno,  pur  la  sala, 
Ma  le  vivande  e  le  mense  sparite 

Veggo  che  son ;  quivi  era  pur  la  scala ; 
Qui  son  gente  stanotte  compartte, 

Le  eoae,  eh'  avanzorno,  ove  sono  ite? 
E'  n  questo  error  un  gran  pezzo  soggior- 
nano, 

Dorunque  e'  vanno,  in  sulla  sala  tornano. 

XXVII. 

Non  riconoscon  uscio,  no  finestra ; 
Dicea  Morgante  :  ove  siam  noi  entrati  ? 

Che  noi  ci  siam  rinchiusl  e'  nviluppati, 
Come  fa  II  bruco  su  per  la  gi nostra. 

Rispoie  Orlando :  anzi  ci  siam  murati. 
Disse  Morgante :  a  volere  U  ver  dirt}, 
Questa  mi  pare  una  stanza  da  spirti. 


[Dec. 


a  med'ein 

Of  strength  enough  to  purge  a 
clean." 

E'en  to  the  kitchen  seek  they  every  where, 
But  neither  cook  nor  groom  is  to  be  seen, 

So  both  Hit  down  at  table  to  their  fere ; 
Pull  lustily  they  work  their  jaws,  I  ween. 

Tbey  had  a  day  in  dream  been  fain  to  eat, 

And  now  to  break  their  fast  was  quite  a  treat. 

XXIV. 

Before  them  viands  of  all  sorts  are  set ; 
Peacocks  and  pheasants,  capon  plump 
and  hen, 

Partridges,  rabbits,  venison,  leveret,  [then 
Wines  exquisite  to  taste  and  scent,  and 

Water  to  quaff  or  wash  in  at  buffet,  [again  ; 
They  drank  till  sick  and  eat  till  sound 

Morgante  glutted  mouthfuls,  and  when 
feasted 

On  a  rich  bed  they  laid 


Atdawning  each  arose  and  nothing  doubted 
But  easily  as  wcasles  they  should  sally  : 
For  landlord  or  for  reck'ning  neither 
shouted, 

They  with  their  scot  had  made  some 
ha'pence  tally : 
Morgante  up  and  down  the  dwelling  routed, 
But  for  an  exit  found  no  hole  or  alley. 
"  Are  we  with  wine,' '  Orlando  cried, "  o'er- 
taken,  [taken  ? 

That  we  have  thus  our 


"  This,  if  I  err  not  strangely,  is  the  hall, 
But  board  and  feast,  I  see,  are  vanish  "d 
quite ;  [a  call, 

Here  were  the  stairs  ;  some  sure  have  made 
And  like  ourselves  kept  gala  here  to- 
night. [aU>'» 
The  relict,  where  arc  tbey  too,  one  and 
Long  while  they  sojourn'd  in  this  evil 
plight,  [*iii 
Wand'ring  about,  but  wander  where  they 
For  ever  on  the  hall  returned  still. 


No  door  they  spy  or  window  in  the  room  : 

"Where,"  quoth  Morgante,  "did  we 
enter  In? 

We  shall  digest  our  pottage,  I  presume, 

Orlando,  wrapt  thus  closely  to  our  skin, 
Like  grub  that  nestles  in  a  bunch  of 
broom."  [bin." 
"  Wall'd  up,"  Orlando  said, "  we  rather 
Morgante  answer'd:  "If  the  truth  be 
granted,  [haunted. 
I  question  not  but  that  the  house  is 


*  I  suspect  it  should  be  yassal  vi  son. 
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XX  VIII. 

Questo  palagio,  Orlando,  fia  incantato, 

Come  far  si  solera 
Orlando  mille  volte  a'  e 

E  non  poteva  a  sc  ritrar  la  mente  j 
Fra  sc  dicendo  :  aremd  nol  sognato  ? 

Morgante  dello  scotto  non  si  pente, 
£  di&se :  io  so  ch'  al  mangiarc  ero  dcsto, 
Or  non  mi  euro  b'  egli  6  sogno  resto. 

XXIX. 

Basta  chc  le  vivande  non  sognai 
E  b'  elle  fussin  ben  di  Satanasso, 

Arrechimenc  pure  innanzi  assai.  [spasso, 
Tre  giorni  in  questo  error  s*  andomo  a 

Sanza  trovare  ond'  egli  uscissin  mai ; 
E'l  terio  giorno  scesi  gib  da  basso, 

'N  una  loggia  arrivorno  per  ventura, 

Donde  un  suono  esce  d'  una  sepoltura. 


w  v  v 

E  dice  :  cavalieri,  errati  siete, 
Voi  non  pot  res  ti  di  qui  mai  partlfe, 

Sc  mcco  prima  non  v'  azzufferetc  ; 
Venite  questa  lapida  a  scoprire, 

Senoncbe  qui  in  eterno  vi  starete. 
Perehe  Morgante  comincio  a  dire : 

Non  send  tu,  Orlando,  In  qnella  tomba 

Quelle  parole,  che  colui  rinibomba  ? 

XXXI. 

lo  voglio  andare  a  scoprir  quello  avello, 
La  dove  e'  par  che  qnella  voce  s'  oda, 

Ed  escane  Cagnazzo,  c  Farfercllo, 
O  Libicocco,  col  suo  Malacoda  ; 

E  finalmente  B'accostava  a  quello, 

Per6  che  Orlando  qucata  impresa  loda, 

E  disse  ;  scnopri,  se  vi  fussi  dciitro 

Quanti  ne  piowon  mai  dalcicl  nel  ccntro. 


XXTtll. 

"  This  palace  is  enchanted,  to  our  eost, 
As  oft,  Orlando,  happ'd  in  ancient  days." 

A  thousand  times  himself  Orlando  cross'd, 
And  strove  in  vain  to  conquer  his  ama  ze : 

"We  in  some  dream,*'  thought  he, 
"  perhaps  are  lost." 
Morgante  for  the  feast  less  dearly  pays  : 

**  I've  eaten  wide  awake,  and  to  my  seem- 
ing  [dreaming. 

It  recks  not,"  said  he,  "if  the  rest  be 

XXIX. 

"I  did  not  dream  the  viands,  that's  enough, 
And  if  we  bad  them  e'en  at  Satan's 
charge,  [stuff." 
Why  he  may  fetch  us  more  of  the  same 
Three  days  in  wand' ring  did  they  go  at 
large, 

But  as  for  getting  thence  still  met  rebuff ; 

The  third  day  down  into  a  lodging  large 
By  chance  descended,  whence  there  came 
a  sound 

That  issued  from  a  grave  under  the  ground. 

XXX. 

"Ye  knights,"  it  said,  "ye've  wander'd 
far  astray, 
Nor  from  the  palace  ever  shall  be  rid, 
Except  ye  first  with  me  have  had  a  fray  j 
Draw  near  and  from  this  tomb  remove 
the  lid, 

If  not,  ye  here  eternally  shall  stay." 

Morgante  thus  Orlando  question  did: 
"Perceivest  the  words,  Orlando,  which 
this  fellow 

Doth  in  our  cars  out  of  this  tomb  rebellow? 

XXXI. 

'*  I'll  go  and  straight  the  sepulchre  uncase, 
From  whence,  as  seems  to  me,  that  voice 
we  heard, 
Be  Farfarel  and  Cagnazzo  to  my  face, 
Or  Libicoc  with  Malacoda  stirr'd." 
And  finally  he  drew  near  to  the  place, 
The  em  prize  Orlando  praising  with  this 
word: 

"  Uncase  it,  though  within  as  many  dwell 
As  ever  were  from  heaven  rain'd  down  to 
»» 


Allor  Morgante  la  pietra  bu  alza, 

Edeccoundiavol  piud'un 
Che  della  tomba  fuor  subito  balza 

In  un  carcame  di  morto  assai  fiero, 
Ch'  avea  la  carne  secca,  ignuda  e  scalza, 
Diceva  Orlando  :  e'  fia  pur  da  dovero, 
k  il  diavol,  ch'  io'l  conosco  in 


Morgante  lifts  the  stone,  and  at  a  bound 
Upstarts  a  devil  blacker  than  a  coal ; 

Exceeding  fiercely  dartiDg  forth  it  frown'd, 
In  shape  the  carcase  of  some  damned 

soul,  [bound. 
That  had  the  flesh  dry,  shriveTd,  and  hide- 
"  This/  said  Orlando,  staring  at  his 
nowl,  [him;" 
"  This  is  the  devil,  by  bis  face  I  know 


ee  gli  caccia.  [faccia,    Aud  therewith  at  the  devil's  back  doth 
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Questo  diavol  con  lui  s'  abbraccioe 
Ognuno  scuote  ;  e  Morgante  diceva : 

Aspetta,  Orlando,  ch'  io  t'ajuteroc  : 
Orlando  ajuto  da  lui  non  voleva : 

Pure  il  diavol  tan  to  lo  sforzoe, 
Ch'  Orlando  ginocchion  quasi  cadeva; 

Poi  si  riebbc,  e  con  lui  ai  rappicca, 

Allor  Morgante  piu  oltrc  si  ficca. 


xxxiv. 

E  gli  parea  mill'  anni  d'  appiccare 
La  zuffa ;  e  come  Orlando  coal  vide, 

Coinincia  il  gran'  battaglio*  a  acaricare, 
E  diase  :  a  questo  modo  %\  divide.  - 

Ma  quel  demon  lo  facea  disperarc ; 
Peru  cbe  i  dcnti  digrignara,  e  ride. 

Morgante  il  prcae  alle  gavigne  istretto, 

E  missel  nella  tomba  a  auo  dispetto. 


Com*  c'  fu  drento,  grido  :  non  serrare, 
Che  Be  tu  serri,  mai  non  uscirai. 

Diceva  Orlando :  che  dobbiam  noi  fare  ? 
E'  gli  riapoac :  tu  lo  sentirai ; 

Convienti  quel  gigante  battezzare, 
Poi  a  tua  postu  andar  tc  ne  potrai : 

Fallo  Christiano,  e  come  e'  sara  fatto, 

Al  tuo  cammin  ne  va  sicuro  e  ratto. 


xxxvi. 

Sc  tu  me  lasci  questa  tomba  aperta, 
Non  vi  faro  piu  noja  o  increscimento  \ 

Ci6  che  ti  dico,  abbi  per  coaa  certa. 
Orlando  diase  :  di  ci6  son  contento, 

Benche  tua  villania  questo  non  merta, 
Ma  per  partirmi  di  qui,  ci  consento. 

Poi  tolsc  1'  acqua,  e  battexzd  il  gigante, 

Ed  uscl  fuor  con  RondeUo  e  Morgante. 

XXXVII. 

E  come  c*  fu  fuor  del  palagio  uscito, 
Sent!  drento  alle  mura  un  gran  romore, 
Ond'  e'  si  volae,  c'l  palagio  e  sparito. 


XXXIII. 

The  fiend  and  he  in  grapple  straight  engage . 

Morgante,  seeing  them  fall  to  pell-mell, 
Said,  "  Wait,  till  I  with  thee  the  battle  wage, 

Orlando."  Nothing  would  his  courage 
quell ; 

Nath'less  so  home  the  devil  in  his  rage 
Thrust  him,  that  well  nigh  on  his  knees 

he  fell ;  [prest  htm, 

Recovering  soon  his  foot,  once  more  he 
Morgante  forwards,  too,  for  fight 

him.  . 

XXXIV. 

A  thousand  years  until  be  joined  that  i 
It  seem'd ;  and,  when  Orlando  thus  he 
saw, 

He  'gan  bis  mighty  clapper  to  nnmuffle ; 
«  And  thus,"  quoth  he, "  do  we  lay  down 
the  law." 

But  well  that  demon  did  his  temper  ruffle, 
For  that  he  grinn'd  at  him  with  open  jaw, 
And  laugh'd.   Morgante  by  the  collar  took 
him,  [him. 
And  down  into  the  tomb  again  he  shook 


Soon  as  within,  he  shouted,  "  Shut  not  to, 
For  if  thou  shut  thou  stay'st  for  ever 
here."  [do  ?  " 

Replied  Orlando,  "What  then  must  we 
The  voice  return'd  hi  answer,  "  Thou 
gbalt  hear : 
Thou  must  baptize  that  giant,  then  pursue, 
Whene'er  thou  wilt,  thy  journey  without 
fear ;  [done, 
A  Christian  make  him,  and  when  that  is 
Secure  and  speedy  shall  the  road  be 


"  If  thou  for  me  this  tomb  dost  open  leave, 
I  to  annoy  thee  am  no  longer  bent : 

What  I  have  said  for  certainty  believe." 
Orlando  answered, 41  I  am  well  content, 

So  we  may  from  this  durance  gain  reprieve ; 
Though  tbou  hast  ill  deserved  it,  I  con- 
sent." 

He  took  the  water  then,  ns  was  advised, 
And  therewithal  the  giant  he  baptized. 


xxxvii. 

Forth  fared  he  with  Morgante  and  his 
steed,  {sound 
And,  soon  as  they  had  issued,  heard  a 
As  thunder  crashing  from  the  walls  pro- 
C66cL !  [found. 
He  turn'd  him  and  the  palace  vanish'd 


*  The  tattaglio  is  the  clapper  of  a  bell,  with  which  Morgante  had  armed  himself. 
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CESAR'S  CANTIAN  CAMPAIGNS. 


Mr.  Urdak, 

IN  the  Sept.  Number  of  your  Maga- 
zine, your  correspondent  H.  L.  L. 
in  his  article  upon  Caesar's  Invasion  of 
Britain,  protested  u  against  the  Cow  ay 
Stakes  theory,  and  all  the  hypothetical 
passages  of  the  Thames  at  that  fanciful 
locality,"  but  not  for  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced in  the  letter  I  addressed  to  you 
on  the  M  Contest  of  Cesar  and  Cas- 
wallon  "  (inserted  in  April  1844.) 

Since  tne  publication  of  that  paper 
I  have  made  many  more  discoveries  * 
of  Kentish  aboriginal  remains,  invari- 
ably confirmatory  of  the  opinion  I 
then  mooted.  By  the  majority  of  an- 
tiquaries it  is  now  admitted  that  at  the 
period  of  Cesar's  invasions  of  this 
country  the  Britons  were  not  in  the 
state  of  savage  barbarism  represented 
by  the  Romans ;  nay,  by  some  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Britons,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  a  highly  civilized 
condition,  and  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  most  polished  states  of 
the  East :  to  which  opinion  I  admit  I 
incline.  Even  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Commentaries  proves  that,  in- 
stead of  Cesar's  Cantian  campaigns 
being  crowned  with  success,  he  was 
most  disgracefully  beaten,  and  his 
armies  nearly  annihilated  by  the  Kent- 
ishmen.  The  plausible  reason  assigned 
by  the  Roman  general  in  his  autobio- 

Sraphical  account  for  his  invasion  of 
ritain  is,  that  the  islanders  furnished 
[naval]  assistance  to  the  Veneti.  A 
cause  much  more  probable  than  the 
supposition  of  Suetonius,  that  he  came 
over  with  the  sordid  intent  of  gathering 
pearls,  one  of  the  then  chief  items  of 
British  export. 

No  matter  what  were  the  motives, 
Cesar  resolved  to  attempt  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  island,  and  early  in  the  spring 
of  55  b.c.  he  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  transports  for  his  troops.  Upon 
the  25th  of  August  of  that  year,  his 
preparations  being  completed,  he  em- 

*  Notices  of  these  discoveries  (as  por- 
tions of  this  article)  have  at  various  times 
appeared  in  the  Dover  Chronicle,  Kentish 
Independent,  and  Maidstone  Journal ;  the 
paragraphs  have  been  collected,  and,  with 
additions,  are  placed  in  consecutive 
before  the  readers  of  the  Gent.  Msg. 
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barked  his  men  at  Wissant,  (the  port 
so  ably  described  by  H.  L.  L.  in  your 
September  Magazine),  and  departed 
from  the  continent  "  about  the  third 
watch  of  the  night,  with  a  good  gale,  to 
the  sea."  Fortunately  lor  him  his 
vessels  escaped  or  passed  through  the 
British  fleet  without  being  attacked. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Rev.  Beale 
Post  that  Cesar  first  made  the  land  off 
Folkestone,  where  he  found  not  only 
the  shores  strongly  protected  by  forti- 
fications, but  an  enormous  and  well- 
disciplined  army  assembled  to  dispute 
the  disembarkation  of  the  Romans. 
For  the  Britons,  informed  of  Cesar's 
projected  invasion,  had  levied  forces 
and  given  the  command  to  the  expe- 
rienced cean  Caswallon.  The  landing 
in  face  of  these  obstacles  was  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  various  repulses  that  the  Romans 
finally  succeeded  in  their  object  on  the 
coast  at  Lvmne,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
26th  of  August.  Wearied  by  their 
mutual  exertions,  the  two  armies  re- 
posed for  the  night  nearly  opposite 
each  other.  The  next  day  the  en- 
gagement was  renewed,  and  termi- 
nated, after  a  sanguinary  engagement, 
slightly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Consequent  upon  this  partial 
success,  some  of  the  Ceans  withdrew 
from  the  British  confederacy,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  for  them- 
selves with  Cesar.  Three  days  after- 
wards the  remainder  of  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  the  cavalry,  was 
seen  off  the  harbour,  followed  by  the 
British  fleet.  The  latter  unhesitat- 
ingly attacked  the  Roman  transports, 
and  not  only  routed  but  utterly  pre- 
vented even  one  of  them  landing  their 
freight.  Successful  in  this  attempt, 
the  Britons  next  destroyed,  in  the  face 
of  the  foe,  the  galleys  the  Romans  had 
carefully  drawn  upon  the  beach  for 
safety.  Cesar,  however,  (wilfully 
misrepresenting,  after  the  fashion  of 
Napoleon's  lying  bulletins,)  attributed 
this  untoward  affair  to  the  effect 
of  a  storm !  Animated  by  victory,  the 
British  Ceans  withdrew  from  the  camp 
the  Romans  had  fortified  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  and,  having  ascertained  how 
small  was  the  number  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  noted  their  deficiencies  in 
4F 
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military  stores,  again  joined  their  con- 
federated countrymen.  As  the  supply 
of  provisions  was  insufficient,  Caesar, 
on  September  the  18th,  sent  a  portion 
of  his  troops  upon  a  foraging  expedi- 
tion to  a  field  two  miles  distant,  where 
he  had  been  informed  the  corn  was 
un  reaped. 

Had  not  Caesar  fairly  admitted  that 
the  county  of  Kent  was  densely  popu- 
lated and  highly  cultivated,  it  would, 
nevertheless,  have  been  apparent  from 
his  narration,  since  he  describes  the  field 
his  army  plundered  as  furnishing  suffi- 
cient forage  for  its  sustenance.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  consider  otherwise  than  that  this 
field  had  been  left  as  a  bait,  to  attract 
the  Romans  into  an  ambuscade.  Whe- 
ther such  was  or  not  a  portion  of  Cas- 
wallon's  strategetical  plans,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  answered  that  purpose, 
and  the  Romans  were  snared  by  it, 
and  if  not  nearly  destroyed  most  dis- 
gracefully beaten,  after  a  bloody 
slaughter.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the 
corn  reaped  from  the  other  lands  must 
have  been  hoarded  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, or  else  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment of  the  Britons  was  most  satisfac- 
torily managed ;  otherwise  how  could 
the  British  chief  have  provisioned  the 
vast  troops  of  horses  necessary  to  draw 
the  chariots,  in  addition  to  his  enor- 
mous army,  before  Cesar  first  gave  it 
battle  ? 

Anticipating  an  attack  upon  the  fo- 
raging party,  one  half  the  Roman  army 
was  act  ual  ly  employed  in  the  expedition. 
Undeterred  by  the  superior  discipline 
of  the  invaders,  the  Britons  surrounded 
and  nearly  annihilated  them  in  a  despe- 
rate and  sanguinary  attack.  Clouds  of 
dust  gave  Caesar  an  inkling  of  the  battle, 
to  which  he  hurried,  with  the  two  co- 
horts on  duty  in  the  camp,  ordering  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  to  arm  and  fol- 
low. Arrived  at  the  scene  of  action, 
he  found  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  de- 
cisive, hardly  a  man  of  the  seventh 
legion  escaping  to  relate  the  disastrous 
tale.  The  field  was  covered  with  the 
dyiug  and  dead,  and  overrun  with  the 
chariots  and  cavalry  of  the  victorious 
Britons.  Having  rescued  the  few  ex- 
hausted survivors,  he  retraced  his 
steps ;  and,  pursued  by  his  unrelenting 
foes,  with  difficulty  reached  the  shelter 
of  his  camp.  Quite  aware  after  this 
battle  that  nis  position  in  Britain  was 
no  longer  tenable,  he  embarked  the 


miserable  skeleton  of  his  army  (300 
men)  in  two  transports,  and  sailed 
away  at  midnight. 

Tnus  terminated,  after  three  weeks 
stay,  Caesar's  first  and  much  vaunted 
expedition  into  Britain,  which,  though 
extolled  most  highly  in  Rome  as  a  glo- 
rious and  wonderful  exploit,  was  no 
more  than  the  discovery  of  a  landing- 
place,  and  the  certain  knowledge  that 
the  islanders  would  not  tamely  sur- 
render their  freedom.  The  topography 
of  the  country  at  the  period  of  this 
campaign  is  so  imperfectly  known,  and 
the  details  which  have  reached  us  are  so 
incomplete,  that  a  connected  or  accu- 
rate account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Romans  is  impossible.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition,— Caesar's  army  everywhere 
encountered  the  fiercest  resistance.  It 
subdued  no  more  than  the  ground  it 
stood  upon,  and,  after  having  advanced 
at  the  most  six  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  fought  several  engagements,  was 
compelled,  after  suffering  enormous 
losses  of  men,  and  the  whole  of  the 
materiel,  to  flee  ignominiously,  under 
cover  of  night,  to  the  contincnt- 

b.c  54.  Exasperated  at  the  ill-sac- 
cess  of  his  first  Cantian  Campaign, 
Caesar,  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Gaul,  directed  his  lieutenants  to  pre- 
pare a  new  armament  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Britain.  He  ordered  the 
vessels  to  be  constructed  in  a  peculiar 
form,  better  adapted  for  conveying 
horses  than  those  he  had  previously 
used.  We  also  gather  from  his  details 
that,  in  consequence  of  troubles  in  Kent, 
Mandubratius,  the  son  of  Imanuen- 
tius,  the  Cean  of  the  Trinobantes,  had 
been  banished  from  his  country,  and, 
sacrificing  his  patriotism,  sought  ser- 
vice as  a  spy  or  guide  in  the  Roman 
ranks.  The  arrangements  being  con- 
cluded, Caesar,  Aug.  18,  embarked  at 
the  Portus  Itius  a  force  of  32,000  men 
in  800  vessels.  About  sunset  he 
weighed  anchor,  and,  advancing  with 
a  gentle  wind,  continued  his  course 
till  midnight,  when  he  found  himself 
becalmed ;  but  the  tide  still  urging 
him  on,  at  daybreak  he  saw  Britain 
on  his  left.  When  again  following  the 
return  of  the  tide,  ne  rowed  with  all 
his  might  to  reach  that  part  of  the 
island  he  had  marked  out  the  preceding 
year  as  the  most  convenient  for  land- 
ing; and  on  this  occasion  he  corn- 
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mends  exceedingly  the  diligence  of 
the  soldiers,  who,  labouring  incessantly 
at  the  oar,  urged  the  transports  so 
swiftly  that  they  equalled  the  course 
of  the  ^alleys.  At  length,  Cessar  having 
arrived  ofi  Lymne,  was  permitted  by 
the  natives  to  uninterruptedly  disem- 
bark. 

Becoming  acquainted,  through  some 
prisoners  he  captured,  with  the  place 
of  concealment  of  the  Britons,  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  being  informed  by  the 
traitor  Mandubratius  of  the  situation 
of  Dourwhern,  the  largest  city  near 
the  coast,  which,  as  being  also  the  site 
of  a  celebrated  sanctuary,  was  a  place 
likely  to  be  protected.  Leaving  ten 
cohorts  and  three  hundred  horse  under 
the  command  of  Q.  Atrius,  to  guard 
the  fleet,  about  midnight  the  active 
and  indefatigable  Csesar  set  out  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  being  under  the  less  concern 
for  his  ships,  because  he  had  left  them 
at  anchor  on  a  smooth  and  open  shore, 
apparently  secure  from  any  danger  of 
surprise. 

After  a  fatiguing  night  march  of 
twelve  hours,  Caesar  came  in  sight  of 
the  British  army  posted  behind  the 
river    Stour,  near  Chartham,  from 
whicb  strong  position  they  attacked 
the  foe,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their   crossing  the  river;  but  being 
repulsed  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  they 
retired  towards  some  woods,  into  a 
place  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and 
art,  the  adits  being  blocked  up  with 
an  abbatis  of  trees,  which  Ctesar  ima- 
gined had  been  prepared  before  on 
some  occasion  of  internal  civil  war, 
"  for  all  the  avenues  were  secured  by 
strong  barricades  of  felled  trees  piled 
upon  one  another  "    Strong  as  was 
this  fortress,  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh 
legion  raised  an  earthwork,  and,  ad- 
vancing under  cover  of  their  shields, 
carried  the  position,  and  drove  the 
Jiri 

tons  away.  Csssar  forbad  pursuit, 
the  daj  (Aug.  20)  being  spent,  and 
employed  the  men  in  rendering  the 
encampment  subservient  to  his  use. 

Early  next  morning  Crosar  prepared 
to  assume  the  offensive ;  and,  having 
divided  his  army  into  three  divisions, 
sent  them  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
Scarcely  had  the  eagles  approached 
within  sight  of  the  Britons  than  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  camp  on  the 
shore,  with  the  untoward  intelligence 


that  during  the  night  a  terrific  tempest 
had  arisen  and  totally  wrecked  the 
fleet.  Recalling  his  troops,  Cwsar  re- 
turned to  the  sea-coast  with  his  legions. 
The  misfortune  he  there  beheld  was 
great ;  forty  vessels  irretrievably  lost, 
and  the  rest  so  damaged  that  thev 
seemed  hardly  reparable.  With  his 
characteristic  energy,  he  set  all  the 
carpenters  in  his  army  to  work,  and 
sent  dispatches  to  Labienus,  ordering 
him  to  build  in  Gaul  as  many  ships  as 
possible.  Determined,  however,  to 
suffer  no  more  losses  by  allowing  his 
fleet  to  continue  riding  at  anchor,  he 
resolved  that  all  his  ships  should  be 
drawn  up  on  dry  land,  and  enclosed 
within  a  naval  camp.  This  laborious 
and  difficult  achievement  was  accom- 
plished in  ten  days  and  nights  by  the 
vigorous  and  incessant  toil  of  the 
whole  array. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  follow 
Caesar  step  by  step  from  his  landing 
upon  the  Kentish  shore.  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  the  indication 
of  his  route,  briefly  enumerating  the 
modern  names  of  the  parishes  he  passed 
through,  and  adding  a  few  explanatory 
topographical  comments.  Thus,  after 
landing  at  Lymne,  he  proceeded  to 

DOURWHXBN, 

afterwards  Dorobernium,  and  now 
Canterbury.  The  site  of  the  British 
town  was  on  the  heights  near  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church.  It  was  here  he  received 
the  account  of  the  attack  of  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
put  down  to  the  account  of  a  storm.  A 
storm !  why,  if  it  had  been  a  stormy 
night,  it  would  have  had  some  effect 
upon  his  land  operations ;  and,  as  he 
is  particularly  minute  and  explicit 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  omitted  to  record  the  occur- 
rence. The  truth  is,  that  his  gal- 
leys and  transports,  being  propelled 
by  banks  of  oars,  had  outstripped  the 
slow  sailing  vessels  of  the  British, 
precisely  as  steam  vessels  beat  men 
of  war ;  but  when  the  tug  of  battle 
and  the  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  came  on,  the  Roman  galleys  were 
found  as  little  able  to  cope  with  the 
heavier  and  better-manned  British 
vessels,*  as  they  had  been  off  the 


•  Ctesar  aduiU  that  the  Roman  fleet 
under  young  Brutus  knew  not  how  to  at- 
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coast  of  Armorica  with  the  Veneti.  own  despatch  writer,  is  here  rather 

The  weakest  were  therefore  driven  partial,  and,  by  a  confused  narrative, 

upon  the  shore,  and  it  was  only  by  the  endeavouring  to  gloss  over  the  truth, 

rapid  retrogression  of  the  Roman  and  cloak  from  the  public  eye  the  fact 

army  that  Cesar  was  at  all  enabled  to  that  the  maior  part  of  his  army  was 

wrest  the  remnants  of  his  craft  from  thoroughly  beaten, 
his  determined  foeraen.     The  only       The  next  day  Caesar  fancied  that 

safe  method  left  him  to  adopt  was  to  the  Britons  were  rather  more  fearful 

draw  the  fragments  into  a  land  camp,  of  encountering  his  legions,  because, 


this  took  his  whole  force,  after  in*  he  says,  they  stationed  themselves  far 
credible  labour,  ten  days.  It  is  not  off,  upon  the  hills,  and  appeared  but 
to  be  imagined  that  even  this  was  sparingly,  not  skirmishing  with  the 
tamely  allowed  by  the  Britons,  on  the  Roman  horse  as  heretofore.  So  about 
contrary,  they  harassed  him  by  every  noon  Caesar  sent  out  three  legions  and 
means  in  their  power  alike  by  day  and  all  the  cavalry  to  forage.  Hardly  had 
night.  they  commenced  than  the  Britons 
Having  thus  secured  his  fleet,  and  furiously  fell  upon  them,  attacking 
left  it  under  secure  guard  as  be-  them  from  all  anarters,  and  Csssar, 
fore,  in  the  beginning  of  September  he  apparently  astonished  at  their  effron- 
again  proceeded  inland,  in  search  of  tery,  naively  says,  "they  even  at- 
Caswallon,  who  had  employed  the  in-  tacked  the  legions  and  standards." 
terval  in  strengthening  the  confede-  The  Romans  now  feeling  that  "  they 
racy  and  increasing  his  army.  During  must  do  or  die,*1  returned  to  the  charge 
this  march  along  the  British  trackway  and  repulsed  them.  The  cavalry,  find- 
to  Dourwhern,  the  British  cavalry,  ing  themselves  supported  by  the  in- 
supported  by  their  chariots,  daringly  fantry,  fought  so  desperately  that  they 
attacked  the  Roman  horse,  who,  to  routed  the  Britons  with  great  slaughter, 
protect  the  infantry,  had  more  than  41  and  continued  the  pursuit  till  they 
once  to  make  sorties  from  their  direct  had  utterly  broken  them,  insomuch 
line.  "that  great  numbers  being  slain,  they 
As  soon  as  the  hostile  armies  ap~  could  neither  find  an  opportunity  to 
proached  each  other  they  began  to  rally,  descend  from  their  cl 


skirmish.  The  British  horse  and  cha-  face  about  to  make  resistance." 

riots  vigorously  attacked  the  Roman  I  coincide  with  Cozens,  Hasted,  Dr. 

cavalry,  l>ut,  pretending  to  be  repulsed,  Plot,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  that 

the  feint  deceived  the  Romans,  who,  the  spot  where  Quintus  Labcrius 

being  out-manoeuvred,  received  a  se-  Durus  was*  slain  was  at  Chart  ham 

rious  check.    Sallying  from  another  Downs. 

point  on  the  wearied  soldiers,  while  Canterbury  was  then  a  town  of 

intent  upon  making  secure  their  night  magnitude,  of  which  the  Dun  John  is 

encampment,  they  utterly  destroyed  an  imperishable  record.    Dun  is  a 

the  advance  guard.    Craar  sent  the  Celtic  word  signifying  an  "height." 

two  first  cohorts  of  the  legions  to  their  The  final  syllable  is  expressive  of  a 

aid.    (These  were  not  only  more  nu-  fortification,  rendering  the  whole  word 

merous  than  the  others,  but  usually  the  fortified  mound  or  height.    It  had 

consisted  of  the  bravest  men.)    The  been  erected  by  the  Belga?  after  their 

Britons  charged  them  in  several  bodies,  seizure  of  this  part  of  Kent,  to  keep 

broke  through  their  ranks,  and  routed  the  aborigines  in  subjection.  This 

them  ere  they  recovered  from  the  town  was  afterwards,  from  the  supe- 

panic  in  which  they  were  thrown  by  rior  advantages  it  presented,  selected 

so  novel  a  mode  of  fighting,  and  then  by  Aulus  Plautius  for  the  site  of  a 

retired  without  loss.    Quintus  Labe-  Roman  station. 

rius  Durus,  a  military  tribune,  was  But  I  most  decidedly  differ  with 

slain ;  and,  but  for  the  opportune  arri-  those  learned  antiquaries  as  to  the 

val  of  some  fresh  cohorts,  the  conflict  route  by  which  Caesar  marched  to  it. 

would  have  terminated  in  the  utter  Unfortunately  they  did  not  allow  suf- 

rout  of  the  Roman  forces.    Csssar,  his  ficiently  for  the  great  changes  the 

  Kentish  coast  has  undergone  during 

tack  the  lofty  ship*  of  the  Veneti,  and  of  even  the  laBt  thousand  years,  and  took 

for  granted  Caisar  first  made  Dover, 
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and  then  proceeded  to  Deal,  where  he 
landed. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  as 
I  have  previously  stated.  The  land  he 
first  made  was  Folkestone,  and  his 
disembarkation  was  at  Lymnc;  and 
thence,  under  the  guidance  of  Mandu- 
b rati  us,  by  the  Stone-street,  passing 
through  the  parishes  now  called  Stow- 
ting,  Elmstead,  Thanington,  and  Can- 
terbury. 

In  every  one  of  these  parishes  can 
the  road  still  be  traced,  and  Caesar's 
line  of  march  was  thence  through  the 
following  places :  —  Wye,  Charing, 
Lenham,  iiarrietsham,  Ilucking,  and 
Debtling  *  The  route  is  far  from 
being  straight;  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  British  roads  were 
not  so  undeviating  as  they  were 
after  the  Romans'  alterations,  but 
rather  frequently  diverged  to  the 
densely  populated  British  towns  that 
were  so  numerous  in  both  East  and 
West  Kent:  besides,  they  were  formed 
according  to  the  British  plan  of 
skirting  the  chains  of  hills ;  and  traces 
of  the  road  may  even  still  be  per- 
ceived by  reference  to  the  map ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Caesar  availed 
himself  of  the  existing  roads  "f  from 
the  sea-coast. 

TILE  FORD  OF  THE  TAM  T8.  f 

Now  the  question  here  is,  whether 
Cajsar  called  that  the  river  Thames 
which  we  do  now?  I  answer,  No; 
and  the  reason  is,  our  Thames  does  not 
correspond  to  Caesar's  Thames,  whereas 
the  Med  way  agrees  with  his  descrip- 
tion. The  Medway  divi4es  the  county 

*  In  the  parish  of  Debtling  a  few  years 
since  some  entrenched  embankments  were 
discovered  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Bredburst.  They  formed 
nearly  a  square,  with  a  double  vallum  on 
the  north  side.  This  was  probably  the 
spot  selected  for  his  encampment  the  night 
before  be  forced  the  passage  of  the  ford. 

f  During  the  railway  mania  of  1845,  a 
"line"  was  projected  by  this  very  route 
to  London.  1  think  it  was  called  Sir 
John  Rennie's  plan. 

J  In  Domesday  Book,  Elesford,  the 
ford  of  Eccles,  an  ancient  village  near 
Aylesford,  is  called  Aiglessa.  Tradition 
still  speaks  of  it  having  been  a  strong  and 
populous  town,  the  cottages  occupying  its 
site  being  chiefly  built  of  stones  from  the 
foundation  of  its  primitive  houses. — Ail- 
port'*  Maidttone,  p.  17. 


into  two  "parts,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
distance  of  about  80  miles  from  the 
sea  (Dr.  Owen  says),  following  the 
course  of  the  river ;  but  I  would 
rather  maintain  that  Caesar  reckoned 
his  marchings  and  countermarching, 
and  so,  by  an  approximation,  made  the 
distance  about  80  miles.  In  this  view 
the  account  is  clear,  and  conformable 
to  fact*;  but  the  Cow  ay  Stakes  ren- 
dering of  Camden  is  absurd,  and  con- 
tradicts fact.  For  to  say  that  the 
river  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  80 
miles  from  the  sea,  or  above  London, 
divides  Middlesex  from  the  mari- 
time states  of  Kent,  sounds  to  me 
r.  Owen]  not  a  jot  more  rational 
n  it  would  be  to  say  that  Black- 
heath  is  a  promontory.  Besides,  the 
Thames  there  does  not  touch  Kent." 
With  these  observations  I  perfectly 
agree.  ^ 

Again,  had  Caesar  crossed  our  Thames 
he  would  not  have  totally  omitted  re- 
cording his  previous  passage  of  the 
Medway,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  river 
of  much  greater  extent  and  magni- 
tude than  the  Stour,  and  covered  the 
whole  of  the  valley  between  the  rising 
grounds. 

Again,  " Plant agknet,"  (Dr.  Bro- 
met,)  in  remarking  upon  an  article  of 
mine  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in 
the  July  No.  1844,  says,  "  The  great 
question,  however,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  been  commented  on  with 
any  due  attention,  although  hitherto 
unsatisfactorily,  is,  whether  the  river 
Tamisis,  which  in  the  Celtic  language 
merely  signifies  winding  water,  be  really 
our  Thames,  or  whether  it  be  not  the 
Medway,  or,  as  held  by  some,  a  river 
in  Surrey  or  Sussex,  and  at  what  pre- 
cise spot  eighty  Roman  miles  from 
the  sea,  its  only  (so  Caesar  says)  ford- 
able  part,  he  passed  such  river,  and 
whether  these  eighty  miles  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  crow  flies,  or  according 
to  the  direction  taken  by  the  retreating 
Britons.** 

However,  after  a  careful  re-consi- 
deration of  all  circumstances,  I  am 
quite  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  I 
am  perfectly  justified  at  placing  the 
spot  where  Cesar  crossed  the  Tarn  ya 
to  be  just  below  Kits  Coty  House. 

Ceesar  writes,  §  1 3,  "  After  the  de- 
feat of  Caswallon,"  that  is,  the  battle 
near  Canterbury,  "  the  British  auxi- 
liary troops,  which  had  come  in  from 
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all  parts,  returned  severally  to  their 
homes,  nor  did  the  enemy  appear  any 
more  against  us  with  their  whole 
forces."  In  confirmation  of  this  plain 
unvarnished  sentence,  Caesar  goes  on 
to  state,  after  a  most  curious  confusion 
of  paragraphs,  which  he  doubtless  did 
purposely  with  a  view  of  mystifying 
his  readers, "  That  Caswallon  disbanded 
the  remainder  of  his  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  about  four  thousand  esse- 
darii,  or  chariots,  which  he  retained 
with  him  to  watch  Caesar's  proceedings, 
and  to  prevent  his  foraging  parties 
making  successful  excursions."  If 
Caesar's  version  be  here  true,  he  ought 
for  disbanded  to  have  written  Caswal- 
lon's  men  had  deserted.  But  1  do  not 
consider  this  the  fact,  because  I  find 
by  the  actual  preceding  paragraph 
that  the  Britons  nad  advanced  to  pro- 
tect the  ford.  The  astonishing  num- 
ber of  chariots  indisputably  proves  the 
density  of  the  population,  no  less  than 
their  riches  and  civilization ;  it  also 
clearly  shews  that  good  roads  must 
have  intersected  the  country,  else  how 
otherwise  could  they  have  travelled  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  how  hovered 
upon  the  march,  harrying  the  Ro- 
man legions  ?  It  also  shews  that  Cas- 
wallon rightly  imagined  that  Cesar 
would  endeavour  to  make  an  excursion 
into  the  heart  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
by  what  was,  par  excellence,  the 
Great  Road  (the  Watling-street),  that 
being  the  road  leading  to  the  Druid 
Temple,  near  the  cromlech  now  called 
Kits  Coty  House,  to  counteract  which 
Caswallon  detached  all  the  forces  he 
could  spare  to  assist  in  making  ob- 
stacles to  the  passage  of  the  ford, 
through  which  the  road  lay  to  the 
interior. 

desar  goes  on  to  state,  §  14,  "  That 
he,  perceiving  their  design,  [the  Bri- 
tons, I  suppose,  but  he  does  not  deign 
to  specify  what  their  design  was,  nei- 
ther can  I  infer,]  marched  towards  the 
Thames  from  Dourwhern,  to  penetrate 
into  the  kingdom  of  Caswallon." 

Arrived  on  that  river's  brink,  which, 
un  eon  fined  by  barriers,  spread  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  valley,  and  was 
only  fordable  with  difficulty  at  one 
spot,  Caesar  found  the  army  of  Cas- 
wallon strongly  posted  on  the  opposite 
side,  detenumeu  to  oppose  the  in- 
vaders of  their  country,  and  bravely 
die  adjoining  their  holy  places.  They 


had  likewise  secured  the  banks  with 
sharp  stakes.  That  this  was  the  place 
is  most  probable,  and  that  the  Druid 
priesthood,  moreover,  lent  all  their 
aid  to  influence  the  combatants,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  The  Druids  most 
likely,  too,  were  the  instigators  of 
"the  securing  the  banks  with  sharp 
stakes,  as  well  as  the  driving  many  of 
the  same  kind  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the 
water." 

"  Being  informed  of  this  by  sonic 
prisoners  and  deserters,"  Ctesar  u  sent 
the  cavalrv  before,  ordering  the  le- 
gions to  follow  close  after,  which  they 
did  with  so  much  expedition  and 
briskness,  though  nothing  but  their 
heads  were  above  the  water,  that  the 
enemy,  unable  to  sustain  the  charge, 
quitted  the  battle  ground,  and  betook 
themselves  to  flight."  Knowing  what 
the  Druidical  tenets  were,  it  is  impos- 
sible wholly  to  credit  this  specious 
statement.  It  is  not  for  a  moment 
probable  that  the  sacred  shrines  were 
so  readily  abandoned  to  destruction, 
nor  is  it  feasible  that  the  Druid  priests, 
a  warlike  race,  were  so  forgetful  of 
the  tenets  they  taught,  and  so  cowardly, 
as  not  to  have  excited,  by  all  the 
means  and  appliances  in  their  power, 
the  natives  to  make  a  stand  for  the 
rites  of  their  faith. 

With  all  their  efforts,  however,  the 
Britons  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
war-trained  legions  of  Rome,  and 
Caesar  was  victorious  in  this  affair, 
and  crossed  the  river.  Consequent 
upon  his  success  was  the  submission  of 
theCcnimagni,  whose  tribe  was  situate 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Aylesford, 
and  in  whose  territories  were  com- 
prised the  Druidical  fanes  previously 
mentioned. 

Caesar,  as  we  have  already  said,  tells 
us  that  he  was  conducted  by  a  traitor 
named  Mandubratius,  who,  to  be 
made  king  of  the  Trinobantcs,  a  ge- 
neric name  for  "  a  powerful  and  war- 
like people,"  betrayed  his  country.  To 
reach  this  state,  which  we  conceive 
comprised  the  hundred  of  Hoo,  the 
Romans  diverged  from  the  main  track- 
way they  had  previously  pursued,  and 
marched  past  Snodlano,  and  thence 
to  the  borders  of  the  peninsula,  where 
they  were  met  by  ambassadors,  who 
submitted,  and  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple undertook  to  receive  Mandubratius 
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for  their  king,  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  future  good  conduct,  promised 
to  send  supplies  of  provisions  and 
forty  hostages. 

HICHAM. 

Ca?sar  tells  us  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding marches  the  Trinobantes  sent 
ambassadors  to  solicit  peace,  which  he 
granted  them,  on  condition  that  they 
accepted  Mandubmtius  for  their  king, 
to  which  they  consented.  Mandubra- 
tius,  immediately  after  his  elevation, 
sent  Ca?sar  supplies  of  corn,  which 
plainly  shews  that  the  Trinobantes 
could  not  have  been  far  distant  from 
the  invading  forces.  (§  xvi.) 

That  the  state  of  the  Trinobantes 
was  in  the  hundred  of  1  loo  is  evident, 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  possible  for 
Cfesar,  during  his  advance  into  the 
country,  to  have  received  ambassa- 
dors, who  had  then  to  return  and  col- 
lect forty  hostages,  and  procure  from 
perchance  north,  east,  west,  and  south 
sufficient  corn  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  Roman  troops,  if  they  had  been 
situate  at  a  greater  d stance,  and 
across  a  mighty  river  like  the  Thames, 
as  many  anticiuaries  have  maintained 
without  a  shadow  of  reason. 

The  easy  terms  aceeded  to  the 
Trinobantes,  added  to  the  defeat  of 
Caswallon  at  the  ford,  induced  some 
other  tribes  or  clans  to  send  in  their 
allegiance. 

After  bestowing  upon  Mandubratius 
the  government  of  the  state  of  the 
Trinobantes,  and  receiving  forty  host- 
ages, Ca*sar  marched  to  Thosg. 

In  18*25  some  labourers,  while  grub- 
bing up  a  piece  of  Clay-lane  Wood, 
came  upon  an  intrenchment,  in  the 
centre  of  which  they  discovered  at  the 
very  least  three  waggon  loads  of  hu- 
man bones,  mingled  with  leather,  many 
metal  celts,  spear-heads,  and  armour, 
the  latter  in  such  preservation  that  a 
suit  was  actually  put  on  by  one  of  the 
labourers,  who  was  living  in  1845. 
The  bones  were  collected  and  thrown 
into  the  surrounding  fosse ;  the  earth 
which  composed  the  vallum  was  then 
thrown  over  them,  and  the  soil  levelled. 

Some  of  the  celts,  several  portions 
of  the  armour,  and  pieces  of  the  wea- 
pons, are  preserved  in  a  museum  at 
Gravesend.  The  armour  was  taken 
to  Cobham  Hall  by  the  finders,  who 
expected  a  handsome  reward  for  their 


pains ;  but  the  then  noble  owner,  being 
no  archaeologist,  ordered  the  men 
some  refreshment,  and  told  them  "  to 
take  their  rubbish  away."  After  this 
rebuff,  and  knowing  no  collectors  of 
antiquities,  they  sorted  out  the  metal, 
and,  after  breaking  it  into  pieces,  sold 
above  a  bushel  of  it  to  Mr.  Troughton, 
late  a  Mayor  of  Gravesend,  who  con- 
signed it  to  the  melting-pot.  So  bright 
was  the  metal  that  one  of  the  celts  was 
actually  tested  by  fire,  to  see  if  it  was 
not  cold,  and  it  still  bears  the  marks 
of  this  ill-usage.  The  discovery  of 
these  relics,  Roman  and  Rritish,  mingled 
together,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
here  an  engagement  took  place,  and 
that  Thong  was  in  Cfesar  s  line  of 
march  ;  because  we  know  that  the  Ro- 
mans under  Aulus  Plautius  occupied 
this  county  without  opposition,  and 
these  remains  most  satislactorily  prove 
that  an  engagement  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Britons  occurred  on  the 
spot.  The  mass  of  osseous  remnants, 
and  the  British  weapons,  with  Roman 
armour,  incontestibly  shew  that  after 
the  battle  the  slain  were  indiscrimi- 
nately interred.  Here,  too,  Cfesar 
awaited  and  received  the  supplies  of 
corn  and  hostages  promised  from  the 
Trinobantes. 

Following  the  trackway  or  road, 
Cfesar  marched  to  the  British  town  on 
Wino field  Bank,  and,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  troops,  halted  at  the  only 
spring  of  fresh  water  they  had  passed 
since  they  had  left  the  Medway. 

After  reducing  this  Belgic-British 
town,  Ca?sar  bivouacked  on  the  spot 
now  known  as  Col-Harbour,  in  North- 
fleet  parish,  the  heights  immediately 
adjoining  Springhead.  The  following 
morning  he  crossed  the  valley,  which 
on  the  western  side  was  very  woody.* 


*  "  A  traveller  "  in  1803  writes  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  year,  "  In 
the  bosom  of  this  wood,"  (it  is  now,  owing 
to  the  disforesting,  outside  of  the  wood,) 
"  part  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  Southfleet 
parish,  is  a  wonderful  cavern,  divided  into 
detached  cells,  or  apartments,  excavated 
from  a  hill  of  chalk  [sand  ?]  facing  the 
south,  at  the  bottom  of  which  you  enter 
it.  This  is  probably  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  woodmen  tell  you  that  once 
in  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  rage  to 
see  it  rises  in  the  minds  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  villagers;  and  they  make  parties  to 
go  and  regale  there,  taking  lights  that  they 
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of  a  school,  and  accompanying  sacred 
groves,  on  these  heights,  now  called 


may  find  their  way  oat.  Oar  guide  has 
not  been  down  there  for  thirty  years,  bat 
he  says  he  then  saw  names  and  dates 
thirty  years  back."  The  44  traveller" 
gives  a  very  far-fetched  version  of  tbe 
origin  of  tbe  name,  as  follows: — "The 
lust  owner  was  a  terrific  kidnapper  or 
freebooter,  who  may  have  lived  probably 
many  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  name 
seems  to  originate,  like  many  other  proper 
names  of  old,  from  his  possessions,  caer 
l'arbre  [?  long  before  tbe  Normans  I  I !], 
tbe  dwelling  or  habitation  in  the  wood  or 
trees,  and  now  by  colloquial  shortening 
becomes  Clabber,  to  which  they  add  his 
profession,  napper ;  and  Clabber  Napper  s 
Hole  has  been  the  terror  of  the  rising 
generations,  possibly  ever  since  the  time 
of  our  great  Alfred."  [The  Anglo-Saxons 
at  that  period  moat  likely  knew  mure 
Danish  than  French-]  "There  was 
formerly  known,  as  I  am  well  informed, 
a  ftimilar  cave  in  the  extremity  of  tbe 
chalk  cliffs  near  to  where  Gravesend  is 
now  built,  and  subject  to  tbe  same  ma* 
rauder.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
there  was  an  underground  intercourse 
between  them  (4  miles  t)  ;  but  unless  we 
were  assured  that  Clabber  Napper  was  a 
monk,  I  would  not  believe  it."  [Rather 
illiberal.]  "  The  present  appearance  of 
this  cave  is,  that  its  entrance,  which  was 
sloping  downwards,  has  bow  a  foss  of  ten 
or  more  feet  deep ;  and  even  its  principal 
cavity  is  a  well-like  hole,  which  the  guide 
judiciously  considered  was  a  fall  of  tbe 
earth  over  the  crown  of  the  cavity.  He 
said  the  people  called  it  his  chimney, 
widened  by  tbe  operations  of  time." 
Now,  tbe  very  pronunciation  shows  its 
etymology  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin. 
As  all  names  of  places  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  arbitrary,  we  can  but  trace  the 
meanings  of  the  separate  syllables.  Tbe 
firut  is  evidently  from  Cio,  locked  or  shut 
in ;  which,  again,  is  a  compound  of  cau, 
an  inclosure.  Llai  is  less,  from  le-is  or 
e#,  the  lower  place.  Ber,  the  final 
syllublc  er,  wafer ;  to  which  the  letter  b, 
signifying  l\fe,  motion,  ifc,  being  pre- 
fixed, makes  ber,  spring  water.  Perhaps 
theoretically  rendering  as  an  explanation 
of  "  Caerberlarbcr  "  (the  present  name  the 
cavern  bears),  what  it  certainly  is  geo- 
graphically, an  inclosure  or  town  near  the 
spring  water  in  the  lower  place.  A  minute 
account  of  this  subterraneous  residence  or 
storehouse  in  1845,  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Kent/' 
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Highfield,  it  can  be  hardly  supposed 
otherwise  than  that  he  was  here  neces- 
sitated to  fight  a  battle,  which  it  is 
probable  detained  him  here  till  the 
ensuing  day,  and  compelled  him  to 
encamp  in  the  magnificent  still  exist  ing 
earthworks  in  Stonepark  Wood. 

This  camp  consists  of  three  nearly 
oval  valla  and  fosses,  even  now  in 
places  eight  feet  high.  In  a  subse- 
quent invasion  by  the  Danes  this  camp 
was  altered  by  that  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ideas  of  castrame- 

tation. 

At  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
this  British  town,  near  the  church  of 
Swansconibe,  on  Mr.  Russell's  farm, 
still  exists  a  mighty  earthwork,  called 
"  the  Folly /'f  The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  evidently  Celtic,  and  the  final 
syllable  is  most  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  word  low,  a  barrow.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  kindly  given  me  permission  to 
open  and  examine  it,  and  I  am  most 
happy  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
throughout  the  western  division  of  the 
county  of  Kent  a  feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  objects  of  anti- 
quity is  felt  by  the  agriculturist. 

From  thence  Ctesar  marched  to  the 
Ford  or  the  Darepct,  which  was  not 
the  embanked  Daren  t  of  the  present 
day,  but  spread  over  the  entire  valley, 
and  rendered  it  a  dangerous  morass, 
only  fordable  at  certain  places.  Within 
the  last  two  years  a  fine  flint  celt,  and 
a  bronze  celt,  have  been  discovered 
near  the  Dartford  Gunpowder  Works, 
adjacent  to  the  spot  where  I  suppose 
the  river  must  have  been  crossed. 

The  next  point  to  which  the  invader 
can  he  traced  is  Col  Arbhab,  Suttom 
at  Hone,  where  Cesar  encamped  the 
night  previously  to  his  last  and  greatest 
battle  in  the  island,  when  he  attacked 
Caswallon's  capital,  which  was  situate 
in  the  Highlands  between  the  rivers 
Darent  and  Cray.  Caesar  describes 
Caswallon  as  possessed  of  a  province, 
"  cuj  us  fines  a  maritimis  civibus  flumen 
dividit,  quod  appellator  Tamesis,  a 
mare  circiter  millia  passuum  Ixxx." 
Cresar  was  of  course  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  his  invasion  in  his  des- 
patches to  Rome,  aud,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  was  not  very  particular  about 
the  final  xxx's,  because,  according  to 

t  The  Folly  covers  about  an  acre  of 
the  woodland. 
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the  route  to  which  he  has  been  con- 
ducted, the  distance  will  not  be  more 
than  seventy  miles.*  Cesar  certainly 
might  have  included  the  whole  distance 
he  nad  traversed,  and  not  taken  it  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  coast.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  least  degree  improbable  that 
Cresar  might  have  marched  eighty 
miles,  because  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  old  British  trackways  were 
not  so  straight  as  the  subsequent  re- 
formed  Iloman  roads. 

Agreeably  to  his  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, Cassar  attacked  in  two  places 
the  town  of  CaswaUon.f    The  Br i tons, 


*  Id  Goldastrc's  Philological  Letters, 
printed  at  Leipsic,  1474,  Epistle  53, 
Cupar's  Geography  in  Germany  is  charged 
with  incorrectness ;  and  if  it  was  so  in 
Germany,  where  he  had  longer  opportu- 
nities of  observation  than  in  Britain,  it 
probably  was  also  wrong  in  Kent,  since 
in  the  Utter  Caesar  was  in  too  much  haste 
to  be  very  accurate,  minute,  or  correct  in 
his  description  of  a  country  through  which 
he  made  nothing  more  than  a  rapid  incur- 
sion. 

t  An  account  of  this  town  of  Caswallon 
will  be  found  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  April, 
1844,  which  says, — "This  British  town 
was  extremely  large,  as  its  boundaries  may 
now  be  traced  into  no  less  than  five  pa- 
rishes, Wilmington,  Dartford,  Bexley, 
Sotton-at-Hone,  and  North  Cray." 

Tub  neighbourhood  presents  the  fea- 
tures described  by  Ciesar  in  sec.  15  : — 

First,  it  is  no  great  distance  from  the 
Trinobantea. 

Secondly,  the  capital  is  situated  amidst 
woods  and  marshes. 

Thirdly,  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  re- 
sidences are  as  thick  as  possible;  1  counted 
thirty-nine,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  about 
an  acre  and  three-quarters. 

Fourthly,  there  are  elevated  earthworks  ; 
the  one  called  Hue-hill  was  actually  used, 
from  its  great  elevation,  as  a  point  for  ob- 
servation daring  the  present  century  (and 
the  next  telegraphic  site  was  adjoining  the 
Roman  camp  immediately  above  Caerber- 
larber's  Hole).  The  other  earthwork  is 
now  called  Green- hill,  and  the  four  ter- 
races, by  which  it  was  encircled,  can  he  still 
traced  on  the  south-western  side.  These 
are  the  two  several  quarters  Ciesar  saj 
he  "  simultaneously  attacked,"  aft 
viding  bis  army  into  two  divisions. 

Fifthly,  "the  enemy  after  a  short 
stand,  were  obliged  to  give  way  and  retire 
by  another  part  of  the  wood,"  that  is, 
either  to  Cawden's  or  Stankey,  both  of 
which  "  parts  of  the  wood "  are  filled 
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forced  to  retreat  to  another  part  of  the 
city,  "ex  alia  parte  oppidi."  This  part 
of  the  city  I  conceive  to  have  been 
Cawden's  Wood,  the  most  western  part 
of  the  same  town  ;  or  else  it  was  Stan- 
key,  its  most  northern  point.  By  either 
way  the  Britons  had  other  towns  to 
fall  back  upon.  I  am  the  more  in- 
clined to  give  the  preference  to  the 
western,  because  there,  supposing  the 
Romans  had  still  further  advanced 
into  the  country,  they  would  have  had 
a  most  difficult  march  over  the  marshes 
and  morasses  of  the  Cray ;  and  Cas- 
w alien's  4,000  chariots  would  again 
have  been  employed  to  harass  the 
wearied  centurions.  In  Cawden's 
Wood  still  remain  an  immense  number 
of  subterraneous  residences,  or  store- 
houses, in  triples. 

After  the  successful  storming  of  this 
town  Ca?sar  felt  himself  compelled  to 
retreat,  on  account  oi  a  conieueracy  oi 
chiefs  having  been  formed  in  his  rear, 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
his  naval  camp  and  his  vessels.  Cesar 
attempts  to  explain  away  this  serious 
affair  by  the  following  incidental  allu- 
sion to  it : — w  WluTe  these  things 
passed  beyond  the  river  Tarn  ys,  Cas- 
wallon despatched  messengers  to  Kent 
(the  eastern  division  of  course),  which, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  was  situate 
along  the  sea-coast.  Its  governors  were 
four  Ceans, — Cingetorix,  Caruilius, 
Taximagulus,  and  Segonax.  Agree- 
ably to  the  orders  forwarded  them,  they 
directly  drew  their  forces  together  and 
attacked  the  naval  camp.'  In  this 
nil  air  the  Britons  lost  their  leader, 
Cingetorix.  The  Romans  might  have 
been  victorious,  but  it  is  an  inference 
we  question,  because  Ciesar  says  "  that 
he  was  now  compelled  to  retrace  hit 
steps ;n  and,  like  the  previous  cam- 
paign, was  in  such  haste  to  embark 
his  men  (nothing  loth)  that  he  crammed 
them  all  u  necessario  angustius  milites 
collocavit"  into  what  ships  he  had, 
and  sailed  away  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  after  inflicting  a  tribute  upon 
the  unconquered  islanders. 

It  has  been  denied  that  the  Britons 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  money. 

with  traces  of  residences.— A  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  town  of  Caswallon  will  be 
found  in  John  Dunkin's  Hist,  of  Dart- 
ford. 
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Nbw  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Ca?sar 
would  hare  thought  of  demanding  a 
tribute,  which  he  says  he  did,  together 
with  hostages,  had  not  the  Briton  a 
possessed  and  known  the  use  of  money. 
The  Rev.  Be  ale  Post  says,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  British  and  Gaulish  coins 
to  Grecian  coins,  particularly  those  of 
Macedon,  cannot  be  much  wondered 
at,  it  being  considered  that  Marseilles 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Phoceans 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  that  a  great 
commercial  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  that  city  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  Bri- 
tain was,  however,  in  a  higher  state  of 
civilization  than  Gaul,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  coins  indiscriminately 
termed  British  or  Gaulish  were  all 


struck  in  Britain.  In  plate  xvi.  in 
C.  R.  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua  are 
delineated  some  coins  which  he  pre- 
sumes are  of  British  origin :  figs.  9 
and  10  were  found  in  the  field  below 
the  encampment  at  Wingfield  Bank, 
mentioned  above— the  field  abounds 
in  foundations,  Roman  urns,  &c. 
and  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood the  whole  of  the  coins  now  form- 
ing Mr.  Silvester's  collection  at  the 
Springhead  Gardens,  near  Gravesend, 
have  been  picked  up. 

Thus  ended  Ca?sar's  Cantian  cam- 
paigns,  and  how  little  they  affected 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  may  easily  be 
conceived. 

Alfred  John  Duakuc. 


HOMERIC  INVLUtNCK  IN  THE  BAST  {  OK,  SOME  REM 

IN  jKLIAN. 

- 

"  Arirtoteles  tnaintient  les  paroles  d*  Hom£re  cstrc  voltigeantes,  volantes, 
et  par  consequent  animeea." — Rabelais,  ir.  55. 


THE  influence  which  the  Homeric 
poems  have  exercised  upon  the  mind 
of  Europe  has  been  often  and  labo- 
riously examined ;  but  little  attention, 
however,  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the 
question,  how  far  that  influence  has 
extended  to  the  East  ?  The  gigantic 
epics  that  we  find  in  the  ancieut  lan- 
guage of  India,  the  relics  of  a  time 
that  has  passed  away  from  the  world's 
memory  for  ever;  the  equally  gigantic 
epic  that  is  the  glory  of  Persia,  and 
records  a  faint  echo  of  the  feats  that 
once  rang  in  a  nation's  heart,  are  es- 
sentially Homeric  in  their  construction. 
The  resemblance  pervades  not  only 
the  outward,  but  even  their  tuner 
character,  and  appears  no  less  in  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  the  age  that 
they  reflect,  than  in  the  incidents  and 
style.  On  opening  the  Mohabharata 
or  Shahnamen,  we  seem  to  be  reading 
an  oriental  edition  of  Homer.  The 
simple  majesty  of  the  Greek  wears,  in- 
deed, an  oriental  dress  (like  Themis- 
tocles  at  the  court  of  Persia),  but  the 
general  lineaments  are  too  alike  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed.  There  are  es- 
pecially many  passages  in  the  Shah- 
nameh  (as  we  shall  shortly  prove) 
which,  to  use  a  trite  Latin  word  that 
once  contained  a  beautiful  thought, 


cannot  be  other  than  an  u  cuinmbratin* 
of  the  Hiad,  as  its  memory  floated  dim 
in  the  popular  traditions. 

A  passage  in  the  Various  history  of 
Slian  seems  to  give  a  partial  solution 
of  the  difficulty  (Lib.  xii.  48)  :  "  The 
Indians  have  translated  Homer  into 
their  native  language,  and  not  only  they 
still  sing  his  poetry,  but  also  the  kings 
of  Persia,  if  one  may  believe  the  his- 
torians."* If  this  be  true, — and  jElian 
is  generally  accurate  about  such  mat- 
ters,— what  a  gleam  is  hereby  thrown 
over  the  ancient  history  of  the  world ! 
Valmiki  and  Vyosa,  the  authors  of  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  may 
have  been  inspired  by  Homer,  just  as 
they  in  after  days  inspired  Calidasa. 
The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  certainly 
no  small  resemblance  respectively  to 
these  twin-giant  epics  of  India  (the 
latter  contains  an  hundred  thousand 
slokd*!).  The  Ramayana,  with  its 
conquest  of  Lanka  by  Rama,  has  a 
subject  as  grand  and  united  as  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  while  the  more  dis- 

*  Or*  Ipooi  Tfj  napa  adutrtp  emx«»pt* 
ra'Ofujpov  fttraypa^arrt^  a&nvat* 
ov  /xoKot,  aXXa  kcu  ol  Utpoyp  PatrtXtic, 
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cursive  Mahabharata,  with  its  mythic 
episodes,  strikingly  represents  the 
Odyssey. 

Well  may  Montaigne  say  that  Homer's 
was  the  greatest  mind  that  antiquity 

I produced  (Essais,  ii.  86),  if  his  thoughts 
lave  thus  spread  their  influence  over 
the  world,  and  if  the  blind  man  of  Chios 
has  found  an  echo  for  his  songs  in  the 
hearts  of  Brahmins,  under  the  palm* 
trees  of  India,  centuries  before  Uhrist, 
and  of  the  kings  and  warriors  of  Iran, 
as  well  as  of  the  chiefs  of  Greece,  who 
thronged  round  the  festive  board,  and 
heard  the  minstrel  utter  the  words 
himself.  In  the  following  sketch  we 
shall  more  particularly  confine  our- 
selves to  Persia  and  its  Shahnameh  ; 
perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  we  may 
examine  the  Hindu  epics  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Shahnameh  is  theTersian's  na- 
tional epic,  and  contains  all  his  coun- 
try's fabulous  myths  and  authentic 
history,  as  far  as  he  knows  them,  be- 
fore the  Mohammedan  conquest,  in  the 
reign  of  Yezdjird,  a.d.  641.  It  was 
compiled  by  Firdusi,  by  order  of  the 
Sultan  Malimoud,  from  an  ancient 
chronicle  called  the  Bastan-nameh  (or 
Old  book),  which  had  been  lost  tor 
ages,  but  was  recovered  during  his 
reign  from  ^Ethiopia. 

This  Bastan-nameh  appears  to  have 
been  a  record  of  all  the  popular  legends 
(compiled  by  order  of  Yezdjird,  or 
perhaps  earlier*),  and  contained  the 
shadowy  muss  of  mingled  truth  and 
fable,  in  which,  ut  per  nubem  (to  adopt 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  captive  in 
Flautus,  as  the  haunts  and  familiar 
names  of  infancy  dimly  return  to  him), 
the  national  mind  strove  to  have  a 
faint  memory  of  the  events  of  its  an- 
cient childhood.  "Therein  were  de- 
picted the  feats  of  the  olden  champions 
of  Persia,  distorted  and  magnified 
through  the  mist  of  years ;  and  the  dan- 
cers and  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  contend,  being  solemnized  and 
made  supernatural  by  the  introduction 
of  what  Carlyle  calls  the  "  Time-ele- 
ment," became  demons  and  enchant- 
ments. The  legends  and  ballads  that 
commemorated  these  achievements 
were  preserved  in  a  prose  form  in  the 
Bastan-nameh,  just  as  those  of  ancient 


Rome  were  preserved  in  its  early  his- 
torians ;  and  Firdusi's  task  was  there- 
fore much  like  that  of  Macau  lay's  in 
his  "  Lays,"  viz.  to  recover  the  "  dis- 
jecti  membra  jmeUe n  from  the  annals, 
and  mould  them  again  into  a  shape  of 
beauty. 

We  know  Themistocles  resided  at 
the  Persian  court,  and  learned  their 
language  thoroughly  in  a  year,  and  he 
might  there  spread  the  fame  of  the 
Iliad  if  it  were  unknown  before;  and 
if  once  the  national  bards  f  learned  to 
recite  any  of  its  episodes,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  they  would  mould  the 
character  of  all  their  future  songs  after 
them.  The  ideas  and  descriptions  of 
the  Iliad  would  be  applied  to  the  na- 
tional subjects :  Rustem  and  Afrasiab 
would  supply  the  places  of  Achilles 
and  Hector,  and  Helen  and  Andro- 
mache would  appear  under  the  names 
of  Tuhmeenah  and  Rudabeh.  And 
thus,  though  the  names  of  Homer  and 
the  Iliad  might  soon  fade  from  men's 
minds,  and  perhaps  they  were  never 
very  generally  known  (as  the  bards 
would  of  course  endeavour  to  suppress 
them,  and  claim  the  merit  of  the  new 
style  as  their  own),  yet  the  effect  which 
they  produced  on  the  national  poetry 
would  be  permanent,  and  their  spirit 
would  survive  and  animate  every  suc- 
ceeding legend. 

We  have  said  that  the  Shahnameh 
greatly  resembles  the  Biad  in  style. 
The  resemblance  is  not  confined  to  the 
mere  dress,  but  pervades  its  form. 
The  heroes,  their  adventures,  their 
manners,  and  habits  of  thought,  are 
essentially  Homeric.  In  both  poems 
we  may  trace  the  same  semi-barbarian 
standard  of  a  hero,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  honour 
and  duplicity,  of  generous  impulse  and 
cruelty;  and  side  by  side  with  this, 
and  often  in  striking  contrast,  we  sec 
in  both  the  utmost  feminine  gentleness 
and  grace  in  the  heroines.  The  cha- 
racters of  Andromache  and  Helen  glide 
like  sunbeams  through  the  darkuess  of 
human  wrath,  which  is  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Biad.  No  heroines  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  or  the  succeeding 
romantic  poems  or  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
are  more  gentle  and  lady-like,  or  (to 
use  the  words  of  Rabelais  in  his  de- 
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scription  of  the  abbey  of  Theleme,  and  detailed   chronicle  of   the  Bastan- 

few  authors  have  had  a  nobler  idea  of  nameh,  while  catching  their  spirit  and 

what  woman  should  be),  "Tant  pro-  recalling  them  to  life,  has  (as  might  be 

pres,  tant  mignonnes,  moins  fascheuses,  expected)  unconsciously  been  reviving 

plus  doctes,  a  la  main,  a  l'agueille,  a  at  the  same  time  the  remnants  of  the 

tout  acte  muliebre,  honneste  et  libre,"  Homeric  original.    We  hope  to  es- 

than  these  creations  of  Homer's  brain  tablish  this  ere  we  close. 
8,000  years  ago,  or  the  wives  of  Zal       As  we  said  above,  the  vestiges  of 

and  Rustem  in  the  ancient  legends  of  Homer  that  we  speak  of,  are  not  to 

Persia.   We  fear  there  were  out  few,  be  found  in  particular  sentences  or 

if  any,  such  models  of  excellence  in  similes,  but  in  the  character  of  the 

those  days ;  the  times  were  too  wild  poem  generally,  and  of  some  episodes 

and  barbarous  to  admit  of  them.    It  particularly.  Some  thirteen  or  fourteen 

was  the  innate  chivalry  of  Homer's  centuries  had  passed,  when  Firdusi 

mind,  with  his  consequent  instinct  of  wrote  (in  the  tenth  century),  since  the 

feminine  beauty  of  character,  that  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  probably  first 

gave  a  being  to  them  at  first,  and  after-  introduced  into   Persia,    and  vast 

wards  caused  them  to  be  mirrored  in  changes  had  occurred  during  that  time 

Persian  story.  to  alter  his  country's  condition.  The 

from  the  way  that  Homer's  poems  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  reign 

were  thus  known  in  Persia,  (i.e.  by  of  Yezdjird  had  destroyed  the  national 

mere  traditionary  recollection  of  cer-  literature ;  the  immense  collections  of 

tain  poyVuo'tm  or  episodes,  which  of  legends  and  romances,  in  which  the 

course  grew  fainter  and  more  corrupt  ancient  history  was  partly  preserved, 

as  years  rolled  on,)  we  need  not  be  were  burned,  if  they  existed  in  MSS-, 

surprised  if  we  find  no  particular  pas-  or  forgotten  if  they  were  oral  tra- 

sages  directly  copied  or  imitated  in  the  ditions ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

Shahnameh.    It  would  have  been  in-  tardy  recovery  of  the  "  Old  Book"  in 

deed  wonderful  if  we  did.    The  imi-  the  reign  of  Mahmoud,  the  mythic 

tation  is  confined  to  the  general  fea-  history  of  Persia,  and  the  subjects  of 

tures ;  for  instance,  the  subject  of  an  its  old  ballads  (often  the  best,  and 

episode  is  borrowed,  though  the  de-  always  the  most  influential,  part  of  a 

tails  may  be  generally  original.   The  nation's  literature)  would  have  pe- 

resemblance  is  more  seen  in  the  cha-  rished  for  ever. 

racter,  than  in  the  mere  words.  And  The  resemblance  which  the  M  Persian 
this  we  maintain  is  precisely  the  effect  Iliad,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  bears 
that  would  follow,  if  Homer's  poems  to  the  Greek,  is  three-fold, 
were  introduced  as  we  suppose.  I.  In  the  subjects,  manners,  and 
During  the  centuries  that  intervened,  habits  of  thought  that  are  described, 
the  exact  words  and  ideas  of  the  II.  In  the  style  and  way  of  treat- 
Greek  poet  would  be  more  and  more  in"  them, 
diluted  and  forgotten  ;  national  va-  III.  In  particular  episodes, 
nity  and  prejudice  would  appropriate  We  have  already  entered  upon  the 
more  and  more  of  the  incidents  and  first  and  second  of  these  divisions ; 
drop  all  that  was  foreign  and  alien,  and  we  now  proceed  to  the  last,  which, 
A  Persian  character  would  be  gra-  after  all,  is  the  most  conclusive,  and 
dually  thrown  over  the  whole  ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  make  it  plain  to  our 
with  native  heroes,  scenes  and  events,  readers  that  there  are  some  faint  re- 
it  would  become  gradually  a  merely  miniscences  still  to  be  found  of  the 
national  legend.  But  the  stamp  of  Homeric  pwp^duu. 
Homer's  mind  would  be  still  there ;  Let  us  take  any  of  the  numerous 
the  words,  the  ideas,  the  scene  might  stories  of  the  Shahnameh, — that  of 
be  changed,  with  all  the  "dramatis  Sohrab  for  instance,  as  being  better 
persona'  too,  but  the  spirit  of  the  ori-  known  than  most  of  them— and  in  this 
ginal  would  continually  break  out;  we  come  at  once  upon  an  episode, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  we  shall  en-  which,  if  we  compare  its  parallel  in 
deavour  to  exemplify  by  passages  Tasso,  we  must  pronounce  an  uncon- 
from  the  Shahnameh.  Firdusi,  in  en-  scious  reminiscence  of  the  old  father 
deavouring  to  recover  the  old  songs  of  Greek  poetry.  Sohrab  is  on  the 
in  their  pristine  form  from  the  dull  point  of  engaging  with  the  troops  of 
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Persia,  and  he  takes  a  captive  named  together,  as  it  is  highly  improbable 

Hujeer  up  with  him  to  the  top  of  a  that  Priam,  after  nine  years  of  war, 

tower,  and  bids  him  point  out  the  va-  should  be  still  unacquainted  with  the 

rious  tents  and  standards  of  the  chiefs,  hostile  leaders.    We  subjoin  a  literal 

The  whole  passage  is  strikingly  sitni-  version  of  Firdusi,  and  beg  our  readers 

lar  to  the  well  known  part  of  the  Iliad,  to  turn  to  their  Iliads  and  compare 

where  Helen  points  out  the  Grecian  notes.  If  this  be  a  casual  resemblance, 

to  Priam ;  which  passage,  by  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extra- 


the  by,  would  alone  prove  that  the  poem  ordi  nary  in  all  literature, 

(though  Homer  may  have  composed  Sohrab  commences  speaking,  and 

the  greater  part)  is  compiled  of  the  points  out  the  tents  on  the  plain  before 

ot  different  authors,  which  him: — 


as  in  this,  hardly  fit 

"  Yonder  tapestries  of  numberless 
With  the  warlike  pavilions  within, 
W  ith  an  hundred  fierce  elephants  in  front, 
And  a  sapphire  throne,  blue  tike  the  Nile, 
A  golden  sun  shines  on  the  banner — 
•        '  *  *  *  • 

<  Which  of  the  nobles  of  Iran  is  this  ?  • 
Him  answered  Hujeer :  4  This  is  the  Kins;  of  Iran  ; 
For  lions  and  tigers  stand  at  his  door." 
Then  said  Sohrab  :  4  Lo  1  on  his  right 
There  are  many  warriors  aud  elephants, 
And  a  pavilion  in  the  midst  of  a  host ; 
And  around  it  the  troops  are  standing  in  ranks  ; 
Numberless  tents  are  on  all  sides  ; 
Behind  it  are  elephants,  and  lions  before. 
The  banner  in  front  bears  an  elephant, 
And  golden. sandalled  knights  stand  around  it. 
Amongst  the  Iranians  what  is  yon  warrior's 
Tell  me  where  is  his  place  of  rest  ?  * 
•  It  is  Tub,  the  son  of  Nander,*  replied  Hujeer, 
'  And  there  is  his  elephant  banner.* 
A  warrior  is  be  of  the  royal  race, 
Haughty  in  battle,  and  a  breaker  of  ranks  ; 
A  lion  has  no  might  before  his  stroke, 
And  the  chiefs  pay  him  reverence  and  tribute/ 
Then  asked  Sohrab,  '  Lo  !  yonder  red  pavilion, 
With  a  mighty  host  on  foot  before  it ; 
Its  blue  standard  bears  a  lion, 
And  the  whole  standard  gleams  with  gems. 
He  hind  it  stands  a  great  army, 
All  spearmen,  and  clad  in  armour. 
Tell  me  who  is  the  warrior's  name- 
Let  not  deceit  bring  destruction  on  thy 
And  thus  he  replied, 4  Yonder  noble  one 
Is  Godurx,  the  chieftain,  the  victorious  \ 
He  leads  a  host  to  the  plain  of  vengeance 
He  has  eighty  sons,  all  like  elephants  and 
No  elephant  can  strive  with  him  in  battle. 
Neither  tiger  in  the  desert,  nor  panther  in  the 
Again  he  asked,  4  Lo !  yonder  green t  pavilion, 
With  chiefs  of  Iran  on  foot  before  it ; 
A  dragon  is  the  mark  of  the  banner. 
A  gorgeous  throne  is  set  in  the  midst ; 
A  champion  is  seated  thereon, 
With  the  strength  and  shoulder  and  arm  of  a  hero. 
A  horse  is  before  him,  of  equal  stature, 


*  This  showed  his  royal 
f  This  wss  the  tent  of  B 


the  Champion,  or  Campeador,  of  Persia. 
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And  a  lasao  hangs  down  to  his  feet, 

And  every  moment  be  utters  a  roar 

You  would  say  it  was  the  stormy  sea. 

Many  an  elephant  stands  before  with  his  trappings, 

While  the  warrior  sits  chafing  in  his  seat. 

In  Iran  there  is  no  man  to  equal  1dm, 

And  I  see  no  steed  that  can  be  compared  to  his. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  mighty  chieftain, 

Who  every  moment  roars  like  a  lion  ? ' 

And  Hujeer  then  thought  within  himself, 

*  If  I  should  tell  the  marks  of  the  champion 
To  this  fierce  lion-hearted  Turk, 

He  will  rush  upon  Rustem  and  kill  him. 
Surely  it  were  better  that  I  concealed  his  name, 
And  omitted  him  amongst  the  warriors.' 
And  he  cried  aloud  :  «  It  is  a  warrior  from  China, 
And  he  comes  in  his  might  to  aid  the  Shah.' 

e         »         *         •  * 
And  Sohrab  was  grieved  in  his  heart 
That  be  found  no  tokens  of  Rustem. 
His  mother  had  given  him  the  signs  of  his  father ; 
And  he  saw  them,  but  he  believed  not  his  eyes ; 
And  he  sought  the  name  from  Hujeer's  lips, 

*  For  perhaps,'  he  said,  4  his  words  may  fulfil  my  desire.' 
But  alas  !  it  was  written  otherwise  on  his  head ; 

Man  subtracts  not,  and  adds  not  to  his  fate. 
When  dettiny  comes  flying  dotenfrom  heaven, 
The  tcise  become  blind  and  dee/." 

We  forbear  to  give  any  further  ex-  both  tales.  Bellerophon  leaves  his 
tracts  from  this  episode,  but  Sohrab  country,  and,  after  Graining  great  glory 
goes  on  to  point  out  the  tents  and  by  his  valour,  wanders  on  the  Aleian 
banners,  ana  ask  the  names  of  the  plain  "  6v  $vp6v  xarc'cW,"  and  at  last 
remaining  chiefs.  Now  if  we  may  perishes  miserably;  and  in  the  same 
suppose  that  an  ancient  bard  sung  a  way  the  equally  innocent  Persian  chief 
translation  of  the  rhapsody  of  the  becomes  an  exile,  and,  after  taking  re- 
**  Dialogue  between  Helen  and  Priam,"  fuge  in  an  enemy's  court,  spends  his 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  such  a  days  in  the  same  heart-eating  sorrow, 
song  would  have  a  vivida  vis  in  it  and  at  last  falls  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
that  would  soon  overcome  any  mere  ecutioner's  sword.  We  find  a  Circe 
national  prejudices.  The  song  would  in  Susen  *  who  entraps  all  Zal's  corn- 
remain  in  men's  minds,  it  would  be  panions,  but  fails  in  deceiving  the 
imitated,  it  would  be  naturalized,  and  sharp-eyed  old  man,  who  throughout 
grafted  upon  a  national  subject,  till  at  thepoem  plays  the  part  of  Ulysses, 
length  it  was  applied  by  some  in-  Then  again  Rustem  has  his  seven 
ventive  mind  to  the  legend  of  Sohrab  labours,  just  as  the  Grecian  Hercules 
and  Rustem ;  and  at  length  the  Has  tan-  had  his  twelve.  In  both  poems  we  meet 
nameh,  in  its  collection  of  legends,  with  Amazons,  and  Penthesilca  is  not 
preserved  the  details  of  this  one,  and  more  valiant  or  beautiful  than  Gurda- 
with  it  the  hints  of  the  description,  freed.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
Firdusi's  genius  made  the  dry  bones  striking  features  of  resemblances  is  the 
re-live,  and  necessarily,  in  restoring  the  fate  of  the  heroes  of  both  poems: 
incident  to  poetry,  rekindled  the  Ho-  Achilles  goes  to  Troy  with  the  sad 
meric  fire.  consciousness  of  his  certain  doom;  and 

There  are  many  such  instances  in  never  does  he  appear  in  a  grander 

the  course  of  the  Shahnameh.  character  than  when  he  utters  those 

Thus,  for  example,  the  story  of  proud 
Bellerophon  (Iliad  £)  and  the  wife  of 


Prcetus  reappears  in  all  its  essential  •  There  is  a  flower  that  is  called 
parts  in  that  of  Seeawush  and  Su-    tupicaia,  and  Suten  means  a  lily. 


daveh,  the  wife  of  King  Kaoos ;  and  are  but  trifles,  bat  "  a  straw  will  shew 
the  catastrophe  is  singularly  alike  in    which  way  the  wind  blows." 
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E2  vv  rot  oQta  ical  aurbt  6  ftot  ftopos  tv$ad'  oXco 
NdV<pt  cf)i\ov  narpos  Ka\  fitfrtpot,  dAAd  Kal  iftmjt 
Ob  \t)$<*,  irplv  Tp&at  adnv  c'XaVa*  noXtftoto. 

(Iliad,  xix.4Z\.) 

And  a  similar  spirit  animates  Rustem,        Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  IS. 

when  he  learns  that  his  slaying  Is-  PERMIT  me  to  return  my  acknow- 
fendiyar  will  bring  death  upon  his  lodgments  to  your  correspondent 
own  head ;  both  heroes  perish  by  Bibuographtjs  for  his  obliging  at  ten - 
treachery,  and  Rustem's  steed  Raksh  tion  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  present 
displays  the  same  reluctance  in  the    existence  of  certain  romances  and 


fatal  iourney  as  Achilles'  Xonthus  in 
the  Iliad,  though  he  does  not,  like  the 
latter,  utter  his  forebodings  in  words. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  resemblance,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out.  The  similarity 
is  also  (as  we  before  observed)  seen 


ballads  describee l  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  library  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cox,  of  Coventry.  We  are 
indebted  solely  to  Laneham's  descrip- 
tion of  the  festivities  at  Kenilworth 
Castle  in  1575,  for  an  account  of  this 
remarkable  man,  celebrated  not  only 


in  the  style ;  and  especially  in  the  as  a  mason  and  a  military  leader,  but 
manners  and  habits  of  thought  and  as  an  admirer  and  preserver  of  the  do- 
development  of  individual  and  social  mestic  literature  of  his  country.  No 
character,  which  both  poems  ex-  notice  or  tradition  of  him  remains  at 
hibit.  Both  describe  an  age  when  Coventry,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
personal  strength  and  the  lower  qua-  exploits  as  captain  of  the  Hock-Tues- 
lities  of  the  mind  (such  as  brute  day  squadron  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
courage  and  obstinacy,)  were  most  at  Kenilworth,  nothing  would  have 
needed,  and  therefore  most  in  repute,  been  known  of  his  celebrated  library. 
In  both  the  individual  absorbs  the  Laneham,  in  his  capacity  of  gentleman- 
collective,  and  the  spoils  and  honours  usher,  thus  announces  him  and  his 


are  the  prizes  of-  a  few  eminent 
chieftains,  while  the  "  ignobile  vulgtu  " 
are  utterly  unthought  of,  and  merely 
serve  to  be  killed  and  forgotten. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  these 
vestiges  of  Homer  are  by  no  means 
so  easily  traced  in  Firdusi  as  in  Tasso 
or  Milton.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  source  through  which 
they  were  derived;  and  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  which  would  be  con- 
stantly at  work  to  render  them  fainter 
and  fainter.  But  surely  they  are  still 
to  be  traced,  though  the  characters 
are  somewhat  effaced  by  the  long  line 
of  years  and  changes  that  have  passed 
over  them.  An  undesigned  evidence 
thus  exists  to  corroborate  the  informa- 
tion of -/Elian ;  the  songs  that  were  trans- 
lated and  sung  at  the  royal  banquets,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,— and  at  after- 
and which  ol  nrpew jSutnXrtr  delighted  noons  can  talk  as  much  without  book,  as 
to  hear,  have  not  wholly  died  away  in    «»y  innholder  between  Brentford  and  Bag- 

shot,  whut  degree  soever  he  be.  Beside 


"  good-hearted  men  of  Coventry :" 

"  But  aware,  keep  back,  make  room 
now  1  here  they  come  I  And  first  Captain 
Cox,  an  odd  man,  I  promise  yon,  by  pro- 
fession a  mason,  and  that  right  skilful ; 
very  cunning  in  fence,  and  hardy  as  Ga- 
wairi,  for  his  ton. sword  hangs  at  his  table's 
end ;  great  oversight  hath  he  in  matters 
of  story  ;  I  believe  be  hath  them  all  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  Then  in  philosophy, 
both  moral  and  natural,  I  think  he  be  ns 
naturally  overseen,  beside  poetry  and  as- 
tronomy and  other  hid  sciences,  as  1  may 
guess  by  the  omberty  of  his  books.  Be- 
sides his  ancient  play n,  what  a  bunch  of 
ballads  and  songs,  all  ancient ;  and  a  hun- 
dred more  he  bath  fair  wrapt  up  in  parch- 
ment, and  bound  with  a  whipcord.  I 
dare  say  he  bath  as  fair  a  library  of  these 
sciences,  and  as  many  goodly  monuments, 


the  long  distance  of  time;  and  a  faint 
echo  still  remains  in  the  nation's 
Shahnameh,  too  faint  indeed  to  give 
us  any  vivid  idea  of  the  original,  but 
sufficient  at  any  rate  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  existence,  and  add 
another  to  the  many  instances  of  the 
permanent  influence  of  the  Greek 
mind  upon  the  world. 

E  B.  C. 


thi.*,  in  the  field  a  £Ood  marshal  at  musters  ; 
of  very  great  credit  nnd  trust  in  the  town 
here,  for  he  has  been  chosen  ale-conner 
many  a  year,  when  his  betters  have  stood 
by ;  and  hath  ever  acquitted  himself  with 
such  estimation,  as  to  taste  of  a  cup  of 
nappy  ale  his  judgment  will  be  taken  above 
the  best  in  the  pariah,  be  his  nose  ne'er 
so  red.  Captain  Cox 
valiantly  before,  clean 


marching  on 
>ed  and  gar- 
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tered  above  the  knee,  all  fresh  in  a  velvet  And  (if  some  do  not  vary) 

cap,  flourishing  with  his  ton-sword,  and  Had  a  goodly  library, 

another  fence-master  with  him.  A  valiant  By  which  he  was  discerned 

captain  of  great  prowess,  as  fierce  as  a  fox  To  be  one  of  the  learned, 

assaulting  a  goose,  was  so  hardy  to  give  To  entertain  the  Queen  here 

the  first. stroke."  When  she  last  was  seen  here, 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  for      town  °.f  Coventry, 

battle.  The  Coventry  corporation  had  To      to  her  «"«««nty." 

been  accustomed  to  appoint  four  ale-  As  my  object  was  to  discover  whether 

tasters  in  every  ward  annually  to  visit  copies  of  the  whole  of  this  curious  li- 

brewers'  houses,  and,  as  there  were  brary  were  still  in  existence,  I  hare, 

ten  wards,  the  captain  could  have  from  time  to  time,  made  entries  of 

raised  a  company  of  forty  of  his  rubi-  those  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 

cund  brethren.  reading ;  but  there  are  still  a  few  de- 

In  1626  the  Kenil worth  pageants  were  ficient,  which  probably  some  of  your 


attain  revived  before  Charles  I.  and  for  correspondents  may  supply.  As 

this  occasion  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  Mo-  of  them  have  now  become  excess 

nologue,  or  44  Masque  of  Owls,"  which  rare  and  scarce,  it  might  perhaps  be 

commenced  with  the  ghost  of  Captain  desirable  to  republish  those  which  have 

Cox  appearing  on  his  hobbyhorse.  any  claim  to  public  notice  for  their 


This  Captain  Cox,  by  Saint  Mary,  antiquity  or  singularity. 

Was  at  Boulogne  with  King  Ha-ry ;  Yours,  &c    W.  R. 

Captain  Cox's  Library  at  Coventry,  1575. 

King  Arthurs  Book.— Published  by  Hazlewood.   Referred  to  by  Dr.  Dibdin 

in  his  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  iii. 
Huon  of  Bourdeaux. — In  Mr.  Douce's  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  3rd 

edition,  4to.  Loudon,  1601. 
The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon.— Printed  by  W.  Copland;  Harleian  MSS.  vol.  in. 

No.  3512  ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii. 
Bevis  of  Hampton. — Printed  from  the  Auchinleck  MSS.  for  the  Maitland  Club; 

Garrick's  Old  Plays  in  British  Museum ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii. 
The  Squire  of  Low  Degree. — -Garrick's  Old  Plays,  voL  ix. ;  Dibdin's  Typ, 

Antiq.  vol.  iii. ;  Ritson's  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii. ;  printed 

by  W .  Copland ;  Warton's  English  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
The  Knight  of  Courtesy  and  the  Lady  Fagucil. — Bodleian  Library,  c.  39,  art. 

Sheldon. 

Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoys. — Cotton  MSS.  in  British  Museum,  Tib.  A.  n.  fol.  3 ; 

Bodleian  Library ;  Cambridge  Public  Library ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol. 

iii. ;  printed  by  Copland ;  Garrick's  Old  Plays,  vol.  x. 
Sir  Tryainour.— Cambridge  Library,  690,  29 ;  Bodleian  Lib. ;  Garrick's  Old 

Plays. 

Sir  Lambwell. — Cotton  Library,  Calig.  A.  n.  fol.  33. 

Sir  Isenbras. — Cotton  Lib.  Calig.  A.  xn.  fol.  128;  Garrick's  Plays;  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  class  A.  ix. ;  printed  by  Copland ;  and  by  the  Camden 
Society,  1844. 

Sir  Gawain. — Edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden. 

Oliver  of  the  Castle — viz.  Olivaires  of  Castile,  a  Spanish  romance,  frequently 
published  in  English ;  a  late  edition,  8vo.  London,  1695.  In  a  catalogue 
published  this  year  by  Mr.  Smith,  Old  Compton  Street,  the  original  is  thus 
described  :  44  Historia  de  los  muy  nobles  y  valientes  cavalleros  Oliveros  de 
Castilla  y  Art  us  de  Algarve,  y  de  sus  marvafllosas  y  grandes  haxanas,  12  mo. 
Madrid.* 

Virgil's  Life.— Edited  by  Mr.  Thorns,  1827;  Garrick's  Plays;  Dibdin's  Typ, 
Antiq.  vol.  iii. 

The  Widow  Edyth.— Harleian  Lib.  vol.  iii.  No.  3508 ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq. 
vol.  iii. ;  printed  by  John  Rastell. 

The  King  and  the  Tanner. — Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

Friar  Rush. — In  the  late  Mr.  Heber's  library,  and  also  in  the  Marquess  of  Staf- 
ford's [see  Scott's  Notes  on  Marmion].    In  Mr.  Smith's  catalogue,  Sept. 
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1839,  u  Historie  of  Friar  Rush,  being  full  of  pleasant  mirth  and  delight  for 
young  people,  16*20."  See  also  Mr.  T.  Wrignt's  Essays  on  Popular  Super- 
stitions. 

Howleglas. — Garrick's  Old  Plays  in  British  Museum;  Dramatic  Stories,  1832. 
Robin  Hood. — Cambridge  Library. 

Adam  Bell,  Clvm  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley. — Percy's  Reliques 

of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 
The  Churl  and  the  Bird. — By  John  Lydgate,  4to. ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vols. 

ii.  iii. ;  printed  by  Caxton,  W.  de  Worde,  and  Copland ;  and  by  the  Rox- 

burghe  Club. 

The  Seven  Wise  Masters. — Printed  by  Copland ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii. ; 
Ritson. 

The  Wife  lapt  in  a  Morel's  Skin. — Printed  in  Amyot's  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
The  Serjeant  that  became  a  Friar. — See  the  works  of  Sir  T.  More. 
Scogan. — Scogan's  Jests,  gathered  by  Andrew  Boord,  4to.  London,  n.  eL 
Colin  Clout. — See  John  Skelton's  W  orks,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 
Hie  Friar  and  the  Boy. — Bodleian  Lib.  1617;  Ritson's  Ancient  Popular  Poetry; 

Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  ii. ;  Wright's  Early  English  Poetry,  1836 ;  printed 

by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
Elynour  Rummyng  (The  Tunning  of). — John  Skelton's  Works,  by  Rev.  A. 

Dyce.    She  was  a  famous  ale-wife,  and  lived  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  temp. 

Henry  VIII. 

The  Nut-Brown  Maid. — Arnold's  Chronicles,  1521,  4to.  edited  by  Douce; 

Wright's  Early  English  Poetry,  1836  ;  Percy's  Reliques. 
The  Shepherd's  Kalendar.— Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Douce;  Dibdin's  Typ. 

Antiq.  vol.  ii. ;  printed  by  W.  de  Worde. 
The  Ship  of  Fools  (Alexander  Barclay's). — St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  Douce ; 

Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  ii. ;  printed  by  W.  de  Worde  and  Richard  Pynson. 
The  Book  of  Fortune.— 

Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam. — See  Lydgate's  Works. 

The  Highway  to  the  Spittle-House. — Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii. ;  printed 

by  Robert  Copland. 
Julian  of  Brentford's  Testament.— Bodleian  Library ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq. 

vol.  iii. 

The  Castle  of  Love. — By  Hawes. 

The  Hundred  Merry  Tales.— Published  in  1831  by  Chidley,  Goswell  Street 

(see  Boswell's  Malone) ;  printed  by  Rastell. 
The  Book  of  Riddles. — 
The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Women. — 

The  Proud  Wives*  Paternoster.— Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iv. 
Youth  and  Charity. — 

Hickskoraer. — Garrick's  Old  Plays ;  Hawkins's  Origin  of  English  Drama, 

vol.  i. ;  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
Doctor  Boord's  Breviary  of  Health.— Printed  at  London,  1598,  4to.  but  there 

was  an  earlier  edition. 
Broom,  Broom  on  Hill. — Ritson's  Ancient  Songa. 
So  Woe  is  me  begone,  trolly  lo. — 
Over  a  Whinny  Meg. — 

Hey  ding  a  ding. — Ritson,  "  Old  Simon  the  King." 

Bonny  Lass  upon  a  Green. — 

My  Bonny  One  gave  me  a  Beck. — 

By  a  Bank  as  I  lay.— A  love  song,  in  King's  MSS.  17  B.  43.  Brit.  Mus. 
Jasper  Laet's  Almanac  of  Antwerp. — Ashmolean  Museum. 
John  Securiz  of  Salisbury. — Ashmolean  Museum. 

Nostradamus  of  France. — Probably  his  prophecies,  supposed  to  be  lost.  In 
Smith's  Catal.  1846,  is  the  following :  M  Nostradamus's  Lives  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Provencal  Poets,  written  in  the  French  language,  but  now  translated 
into  the  Tuscan,  by  M.  Crescimbeni,  4to.  Rome,  1722/* 

The  Castle  of  Ladies ;  viz.  "  The  Boke  of  the  Cyte  of  Ladyes,"  1521,  translated 

Gemt.  Mao.  Vol.  XXVI.  4  H 
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from  the  French  by  Brian  Analay,  yeoman  of  the  wine-cellar  to  Henry  Y£1I. 
— Warton's  English  Poetry,  rol.  in. ;  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii. ;  Kitson's 
Bibliographia  Poetica. 
Gargantua  [and  Pantagruel]. — Romance  written  in  French  by  Dr.  Francis 
Rabelais,  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromarty  (new  edition), 
edited,  with  an  introductory  notice  and  life  of  Rabelais,  by  Theodore  Martin, 
4to.  frontispiece  by  C.  K.  Sharpe,  1838 ;  Smith's  Catalogue,  May  1844. 


Mr.  Urban,     Manchester,  Nov.  9. 

YOU  were  good  enough  to  insert 
in  your  Magazine  (vol.  XlV.  N.  S. 
p.  142)  a  communication  from  me,  in 
which  I  ventured  to  question  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hall  am  respecting  the 
authorship  of  the  Turkish  Spy. 

That  letter  gave  rise  to  several 
other  articles,  including  one  from  Mr. 
Hallam,  which  seems  to  manifest  that 
he  is  not  an  exception  to  the  Hudibrastic 
truism,  that 

A  man  convinced  against  bis  will 
Is  of  thersame  opinion  still ; 

for,  in  a  note  to  the  subsequent  edition 
of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe,"  vol.  IH.  p.  563,  he  alludes 
to  his  hypothesis  having  been  con- 
troverted in  your  pages,  and  reiterates 
his  demand  of  proof  of  any  edition  in 
French  anterior  to  that  of  our  English 
Turkish  Spy,  the  second  volume  of 
which,  he  Buys  appeared  in  1691,  with 
a  preface,  denying  the  existence  of  a 
French  work. 

If  I  had  been  writing  a  history  of 
literature,  I  should  have  considered  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  take  some  pains 
to  ascertain  more  particularly  the 
dates  of  the  numerous  editions  of  this 
amusing  and  very  popular  work,  and 
in  what  languages  they  had  appeared. 
Whether  Mr.  Hallam  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  this  I  am  not  aware,  but, 
as  an  opportunity  recently  presented 
itself  of  making  some  inquiry  through 
the  medium  of  a  gentleman  visiting 
Paris,  I  send  you  the  information 
which  I  have  received,  and  which  may 
probably  be  considered  at  least  some 
"  shadow  of  evidence"  that  there  are 
French  editions  anterior  to  that  of  the 
English  Turkish  Soy. 

In  the  "  Bibliotheque  Royale"  there 
are,  according  to  the  minute  I  have 
received,  the  following  editions  of  the 
work. 

1.  In   Italian.    Printed   at  Paris, 


without  date,  but  probably  1684.  By 
Marana. 

2.  French.    Paris,  1684. 

3.  French.   Paris,  1686. 

4.  French.  Amsterdam.  Translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  Marana,  1688. 

5.  French.    Paris,  1689. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there 
are  at  least  Jwe  editions,  Italian  ami 
French,  prior  to  1691 ;  but,  as  the 
memorandum  furnished  to  me  does 
not,  unfortunately,  state  the  number 
of  volumes  of  any  of  the  editions,  or 
give  more  of  the  titles  than  as  above, 
it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could 
wish.  Some  of  your  readers,  however, 
having  better  means  than  I  possess, 
will  probably  supply  these  deficiencies, 
which  may  clear  up  a  literary  question 
hitherto  involved  in  mystery. 

Yours,  &c.      F.  R.  A. 


Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  number  for  August  last  (p. 
124)  the  reviewer  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  John  Foster  quotes 
the  following  lines  from  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  B.  i.  203  : — 

"Him,  haply,  slumbering:  on  the  Norway  foam. 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder* 4  skiff, 
Deeming:  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays." 

"  Here,"  he  observes,  "  is  a  picture 
of  a  ship  that  has  already  foundered  or 
sunk,  being  moored  to  an  island  ;  while, 
night  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  same  little 
passage,— an  unnecessary  and  most  un- 
graceful repetition.  Who,  therefore,  would 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  true  reading  most 
be, 

<  Some  small  itiyA-fbnnderM  skiff?' 

As  the  skiff  was  nearly  foundering,  the 
pilot  takes  the  advantage  of  mooring  it  for 
security  to  what  he  fancies  an  island,  till 
the  light  of  morning  arrives.  We  pledge 
all  our  little  reputation  for  criticism  on 
this  emendation." 
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The  above  conjecture  was  made 
long  ago  by  Bentley  in  his  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  in  confirmation  of 
it  he  adduced  from  the  second  book 
of  that  poem,  "  nigh-founder1 d  on  he 
fares,"  v.  940.  But  a  passage  in  Mil- 
ton's Comus,  v.  48$,  seems  to  prove 
that  no  alteration  is  necessary  : — 

"  Either  tome  one,  like  us,  night- founder' d 
here, 

Or  else  some  neig hbour  woodman,"  &c. 

which  passage  Johnson  cites  in  his 
Dictionary  as  affording  an  example  of 
night-foundered  in  the  sense  of  "  lost 
or  distressed  in  the  night." 

The  same  reviewer,  in  an  article  on 
Cary's  Lives  of  English  Poets,  Gent. 
Mag.  for  October  last,  p.  350,  re- 
marks, 

"  Mr.  Cary  has  praised  Miss  Jane 
Warton's  Verses  to  her  father's  memory, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  an 
ode  on  the  same  subject  by  Joseph  War- 
ton  ;  but  we  cannot  understand  the  com- 
mencing lines — 

"  Accept,  O  sacred  shade,  this  artless  verse, 
And  kindly,  O  ye  mourning  friends,  forbear, 
To  dear  disdaining  from  his  decent  hearse, 
All  I  can  give  except  the  tender  tear,"  &c. 

The  right  reading  is, — 


All  1  can'gTve/'&c.  ' 


See  WoolTs  Memoirs  of  J.  Warton, 
p.  169. 

Tours,  &c.    Autx.  Dtce. 


Weight,  Dbbrett,  and  Stockdalb, 
the  Political  Publish  k as. 

THE  following  anecdotes,  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Upcott,  will  be  inte- 
resting as  fragments  ofliterary  history. 

The  paper  is  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  originally  was  a  list  made  when  a 
boy  of  the  books  which  he  read  while 
an  apprentice  in  Wright's  shop,  ex- 
tending from  March  1,  1797,  to  August 
1799.  The  volumes  amount  to  sixty- 
four  of  various  sizes,  and  of  all  kinds, 
history,  travels,  poetry,  and  romance, 
such  as  his  master's  shop  might  afford. 
Of  this  locality  he  has  appended,  at  a 
recent  period,  the  following  gossiping 
.memoranda  :— 

"  This  trifling  List  of  my  boyish  read- 
ing was  written  during  my  apprentice- 
ship with  John  Wright  the  political 
publisher,  169,  Piccadilly,  facing  Old 


Bond  Street — a  house  long  since  pulled 
down,  but  where  I  daily  saw  the 
greatest  literary  and  political  charac- 
ters of  the  time,  who  frequented  that 
celebrated  ministerial  shop,  not  any  of 
whom  (John  Hookham  Frere*  ex- 
cepted) I  believe  are  now  living.  At 
this  house  the  Anti-Jacobin  news- 
paper first  appeared;  at  this  house 
Bonaparte's  intercepted  correspond- 
ence from  Egypt,  captured  by  Lord 
Nelson,  came  out.  The  morning 
of  publication  to  booksellers  was 
a  memorable  day ;  a  line  of  car- 
riages reached  from  St.  James's  Park 
to  purchase  them,  and  the  shop  was 
crowded  with  customers  from  morn 
till  evening.  Was  I  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  those  individuals  whom. 
I  frequently  have  seen  while  residing 
under  that  roof,  or  at  John  Debrett's, 
the  Opposition  bookseller,  or  John 
Srockdale's,  both  houses  being  within 
a  few  doors  of  Wright's,  I  might  men- 
tion a  long  list  of  Tory  and  Whig  cha- 
racters, including  literary  men  of  the 
highest  order,  viz.  Burke,  Pitt,  Fcx, 
Sheridan,  Grattan,  Canning,  Hawkcs- 
bury,  Lord  Clare,  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  George 
Steevens,  Malonc,  W.  Gifford  (daily), 
and  I  witnessed  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  Peter  Pindar,  and  assisted 
in  turning  him  out  of  Wright's  house 
after  Mr.  Gilford  had  struck  him  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  forehead  with  his  own 
club-stick.  Here,  too,  I  saw  W.  Sew- 
ard, Dr.  John  Moore,  father  of  Gene- 
ral Moore,  Arthur  Murphy,  George 
Rose,  William  Coombe  (Dr.  Syntax), 
Abb6  Delille,  who  usually  called  with 
Mr.  Canning,  Mallet  du  Pau,  the 
French  political  writer,  Mons.  Lally 
Tollendal,  Archdeacon  Coxe,  Mons. 
Calonne,  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  French  emigrants ;  Lord  Kelson, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  Gen.  Moore,  Earl 
Spencer,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the  dis- 
tinguished  book  collector,  Earl  Moira, 
Joseph  Ritson,  George  Chalmers, 
T.  J.  Mathias,  Dr.  Charles  Burney, 
Dr.  Parr,  Bishop  Porteus,  Bishop 
Watson,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  a  variety 
of  literary  ladies. 

William  Upcott. 
"  Islington,  January,  1845." 

•  Mr.  Frere  (as  well  as  the  writer)  is 
deceased  in  the  present  year. — Edii. 
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UPTON  CHURCH,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

{With  a  Plate.) 

THIS  structure  is  particularly  inte-  that  the  question  of  the  inelegance  of 
resting,  at  once  from  its  antiquity  and  its  the  new  church  need  be  mixed  with 
present  deserted  state.  Inconsequence,  that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  old, 
ostensibly,  of  the  increased  population  for  we  believe  that  Slough  already 
of  the  road-side  town  of  Slougn,  which  requires  two  churches, 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Upton,  a  new       Upton  Church  has  been  but  little 
church  was  erected  in  the  year  1839  altered  from  its  original  Norman  state, 
upon  a  fresh  site,  when  the  ancient  except  by  the  insertion  of  windows.  It 
church  was  dismantled,  and  it  now  re-  consists  of  a  nave  without  aisles,  a  flat- 
mains  in  a  condition  approximating  to  topped  tower,  and  a  chancel.  The  tower, 
ruin,  except  that  the  walls  and  roofs  are  which  stands  between  the  nave  and 
still  in  a  substantial  state.    Whether  chancel,  is  not  quite  so  wide  as  either 
the  further  increase  of  the  town  of  of  them;  its  interior  width  is  12  feet  5 
Slough,  which  is  constantly  proceed-  inc.  that  of  the  chancel  15  feet  7  inc. 
ing,  mav  not  eventually  lead  to  its  and  that  of  the  nave  19  feet  9  inc. 
restoration  and  repair,  is  a  question  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  about 
which  must  be  leu  to  the  course  of  ninety  feet,  of  which  the  length  of  the 
events  to  determine.   We  know  that  nave  is  55  feet  6  inc. 
Upton  church  has  many  old  friends,       Except  a  low  wooden  screen  yet 
who  would  rejoice  in  its  renovation;    in  the  chancel,  but  from  which  the 
and   to  the   new  residents  in  the    carving  has  been  torn  off,  and  the  font, 
eastern  part  of  Slough  and  Upton    bells,  and  pulpit,  which  have  been  re- 
Park  (a  group  of  very  handsome  villas    moved  to  the  new  structure,  the  whole 
in  the  immediate  vicinity)  it  would  be    remaining  furniture  was  sold  by  the 
particularly  convenient.    It  may  sur-    parish  for  the  paltry  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
prise  some  that  in  the  present  church-    whereas  it  certainly  should  have  been 
extension  days  the  old  church  should    preserved,  for  the  more  decent  per- 
have  been  deserted  ;  and  others,  that    formance  of  the  burial  service,  which 
such  a  scarecrow  as  the  new  church    still  occasionally  takes  place  within 
of  Slough  could  have  been  erected ;    this  time-hallowed  fane, 
but  the  hope  may  still  be  entertained       The  walls,  about  three  feet  thick, 
that  the  old  church  of  Upton,  though    and  built  throughout  of  flint  and  chalk, 
somewhat   weather-worn    with    the    are  still  perfectly  upright,  although 
storms  of  centuries,  may  even  yet  sur-    without  bonding  or  other  support  ex- 
vive  that  red-brick  deformity.    Not    cept  four  slender  buttresses  at  the 
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angles  of  the  chancel. 
The  quoins  and  dressings  are  appa- 
rently of  Caen  stone,  but  not  of  "  long 
and  short  work,"  and  some  of  the  in- 
ternal mouldings  are  of  hard  chalk. 
The  nave  and  chancel  roofs  are  now 
loftily  pitched  and  of  tiles ;  but,  as 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  nave  having 
originally  had  any  other  than  a  flat 
ceiling  of  wood,  its  roof  was  probably 
once  lower,  and  of  lead  or  shingle. 

Of  the  original  windows  not  blocked 
up,  four  are  in  the  chancel,  four  in 
the  nave,  and  two  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower:  those  blocked  up  being, 
one  in  the  east  gable  of  the  chancel, 
and  a  circular  one,  or  "  bull's-eye,"  in 
the  west  gable  of  the  nave.  But  the 
windows  which  no  doubt  formerly  ex- 
isted at  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
this  church  have  been  replaced  by 
windows  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
of  which  period  there  are  also  four  in 
the  nave.  The  original  windows,  and 
especially  the  bulis-eye,  have,  inte- 
riorly, wide  splays,  but  plain,  except 
those  in  the  chancel,  all  of  which 
have  moulded  edges,  and  one  a  zig- 
zagged soffit.  Then*  glazing  is  of 
small  lozengy  panes  set  into,  and  al- 
most flush  with,  the  outer  face  of  the 
walls.  The  windows  of  the  upper 
stages  of  the  tower,  although  square- 
headed,  are  also  probably  of  Norman 
date.  But  this  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, because,  internally,  the  tower- 
floors  have  been  removed,  and,  exter- 
nally, these  windows  are  mostly  enve- 
loped with  ivy,  growing  from  a  trunk 
nearly  three  feet  thick,  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  nave. 

From  this  ivy  we  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  to  conjecture  that  Upton 
,  church  tower  was  the  "ivy-mantled 
tower"  of  Gray's  M  Elegy  in  a  country 
churchyard ;"  situated,  as  it  is,  within  a 
poet's  ramble  either  from  Eton  college, 
where  he  was  at  school,  or  from  his  oc- 
casional residence  with  his  mother  and 
aunt  at  Stoke-Pogeis,  and  which  latter 
circumstance  is  the  only  one  warranting 
the  supposition  that  Stoke  churchyard 
is  the  scene  of  this  elegy.  But  Stoke 
church,  we  beg  to  say,  is  a  spired 
church,  and  (as  its  last  worthy  vicar 
proved  to  us  by  the  churchwardens' 
account  book)  the  yew-trees  there  had 
been  but  very  recently  planted  when 
the  elegy"  was  written.  Whereas  at 
y  Upton,  not  only  have  we  a  very  re- 


markable ivied  tower ;  but  also  the 
shade  of  a  widely-spreading  ancient 
and    "  rugged  elms :    not  to 


yew, 

mention  that  the  curfew  bell  of 
Windsor  Castle,  yet  regularly  tolled, 
would  be  much  more  audible  at  Upton 
than  at  Stoke. 

The  three  Doorways  of  Upton 
church  have  all  Norman  portions. 
That  for  the  priest  on  the  south  side 
of  the  tower,  and  which  measures  6  ft. 
2  inc.  by  2  ft.  2  inc.  although  it  has  had 
its  external  heading  altered  into  Tudor 
form,  still  retains  its  original  moulded 
inner  head  and  its  oaken  door,  as  shown 
in  our  plate.  The  doorways  of  the  nave 
are  3  It.  5  inc.  in  width,  and  are  situ- 
ated directly  opposite  each  other  in 
its  north  and  south  walls,  and  nearly 
equidistant  from  its  east  and  west 
ends.  The  southern  doorway  is  con- 
cealed by  a  modern  brick  porch  ;  but 
the  northern  one,  now  internally 
blocked  up,  is  adorned  with  the  co- 
lumns ana  zigzag  mouldings  of  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and,  as 
well  as  the  priest's  doorway,  still  re- 
tains a  contemporary  oaken  door  and 
its  hinges,  as  shown  in  the  wood-cut 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

From  the  external  plainness  of  this 
church,  its  interior   would  not  be 
thought  likely  to  afford  so  good  an 
example  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
as  its  Chancel,  especially,  does ;  and  we 
:fore  describe  this  portion 
tin  detail.  Its  ceiling  consists 
of  two  groined  quadripartite  vaults, 
transversely  divided  by  a  plain  broad 
flat  rib  springing  from  a  columnar  pier 
half-engaged  in  the  north  and  south 
walls.  These  columns  have  thrice-cleft 
capitals,  and  the  intervals  between  each 
cleft  are  studded  with  the  pearl  orna- 
ment.   The  capitals  are  flanked  by 
corbels  of  the  same  size  and  fashion  as 
the  capitals  themselves,  from  which 
corbels,  and  similar,  though  smaller, 
corbels  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
chancel,  spring  the  diagonal  ribs  of 
the  vault — these  ribs  consisting  of  a 
bold  torus  applied  to  a  flat  rib  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  transverse  rib  first 
mentioned.    At  5  ft.  6  inc.  from  the 
floor,  along  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  walls — but  not  passing  over 
the  piers — is  a  bold  and  broad  cham- 
fered fillet,  bounding  the  sill  of  the 
windows  and  supporting  the 
corbels  before  mentioned. 
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The  chancel  arch  is  wide  and  lofty,  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 

and  springs  from  pilasters  nearly  3  chancel  is  still  chiefly  paved  with  an- 

feet  wide,  which  are  embellished  at  cient  figured  tiles,  though  much  the 

the  angles  with  a  slender  column,  and  worse  for  wear.    One  of  the  patterns 

have  the  many-cleft  capital  shown  in  (composed  of  four  tiles)  is  restored  in 

our  j 'l»it l*.  t lie 


The  interior  of  the  Tower  has  nothing 
remarkable  that  has  not  been  already 
mentioned,  except  a  small  and  very 
plain  holy-water  stoup  in  the  south 
wall,  and  a  similar  plain  aumbry,  or 
credence  recess,  in  the  north  pilaster 
of  the  chancel  arch.  We  may  how- 
ever here  remark  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  is 
a  window,  now  closed,  precisely  like 
those  in  the  other  walls  which  open  to 
the  air;  and  as  this  window,  if  unclosed, 
would  open  under  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
we  therefore  infer,  as  before  conjec- 
tured, that  originally  the  nave  had  a 
flatter  roof  than  the  present  one. 

The  Nave,  now  that  the  font  has 
been  taken  to  the  new  charch,  contains 
nothing  of  Norman  times  except  the 
windows  and  doorways  already  no- 
ticed. But  at  its  east  end,  which  is  3 
feet  thick,  and  is  in  fact  the  west  wall 
of  the  tower,  are  three  arches  of  some 
interest.  The  central  one  is  quite 
plain,  if  not  rude,  and  semicircularly 
headed,  12  ft.  high,  by  4  ft.  3  inc.  in 
width ;  and  has  ever  been,  no  doubt,  a 


way  between  the  nave  and  tower.  The 
arch  on  the  north  flank  is  pointed,  and 
has  been  long  filled  up.  It  is  12  feet 
high  and  6  wide.  But  this  seems 
rather  to  have  been  a  hagioscope,  or 
aperture  by  which  persons  in  the  nave 
might  see  through  the  tower  into  the 
chancel,  than  a  way  or  passage — its  sill 
being  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
unique,  on  account  of  its  mouldings — 
which  are  in  the  style  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury— being  made  of  wood.  These 
mouldings  are  alternately  dog-tooth 
mouldings  and  small  tori — all  springing 
from  clustered  columns,  with  bell-bases 
and  capitals,  adorned  with  upright-flat 
and  knobbed  foliage,  painted  red,  while 
the  columns  are  embellished  with  spiral 
red  stripes  and  dots. 

An  arch,  also  now  filled  up,  on  the 
south  flank  of  the  central  archway,  is 
more  lofty,  and  of  later  date  perhaps  than 
that  last  described.  Its  mouldings  are  of 
chalk,  and  simple,  but  deeply  undercut, 
and,  having  its  sill  almost  as  low  as  the 
ground,  it  once  probably  served  as  a 
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passage  into  the  tower,  as  well  as  for  ancientpaintings  and  inscriptions  have 
seeing  the  high  altar  in  the  chancel.  been  discovered  beneath  the  white- 
There  is  another  pointed  arch  in  the  wash.  The  only  intelligible  fragment, 
south  wall,  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  however,  is  a  representation  on  the  north 
nave,  of  nearly  similar  character  to  that  wall,  near  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  of 
just  described,  except  that  its  sill  is  an  angel  carrying  to  heaven  the  human 
4  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  from  this  soul,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  kneeling 
circumstance  we  are  inclined  to  think  figure,  and  a  scroll  beneath  inscribed 
that  this  arch  was  the  heading  of  an  (the  initial  letter  in  red) — 

altar-place  or  small  chantry.  (Jyw  hws  adiplebo.J 

We  have  yet  to  mention  that  the  f  h  sepulchral 

arch,  or  recess  as  it  now  is,  which  con-  arn  lofV  ^  .„  ^  _ 
tains  the  interesting  wooden  mouldings 


are  left,  both  in  the  nave  and  chancel. 


is  the  gravestone  of  the  illustrious  as- 
tronomer Sir  William  Herschel,  thus 
inscribed  J— 


ratively  modern  plaster,  and  inscribed 
on  a  more  ancient  plastering,  the  Creed, 
in  characters  painted  apparently  soon 

after  the  Reformation,  but  now,  in  H.  S.  E. 

great  measure,  hidden  by  a  Bulstrode  Guliblmus  Herschkl,  Eq.  Guelp. 

monument,  erected  in   the  time  of  natus  d,e  1S* NoT*  l738» 

Charles  the  First  oWit  25  Au*  ,8S2« 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that,  in  A  marble  tablet  on  the  north  wall 

various  parte  of  the  church,  relics  of  near  the  grave  has  this  inscription  :*— 

H.  S.  E. 

Gcmblmus  Hbrschbl,  Eques  Guelphicus, 
Hanovias  natus  Angliam  digit  patriaoo, 
Astronomis  aetatis  sure  pnestantissimis 
merito  annumeratus ; 
nam,  at  Ueviora  sileantur  inventa, 
planetam  ille  extra  Saturni  orbitam 
primus  detexit, 
novis  artia  adjamentis  ion! x us 
qu«  ipse  cxcogitavit  et  perfedt 
coelorum  perrapit  claustra, 
et  remotiora  penetrans  et  explorans  spa  tin 

immensos  stellarum  daplicium  gyros 
astronomorum  oculis  et  intellectui  sabjedt ; 
qua  solertift 
radios  solis  analyisi  prismatica 
in  calurem  ac  lumen  distinxerit, 
quA  sedulitate 
nebularum  et  phantasmatum 
extra  systematis  nostri  fines  luceattutn 

naturam  et  situs  indagaverit 
(quicquid  paulo  audacius  conjecisset 
ingenitA  tcmperans  verecundiA) 
ultra  testantur  hodie  quales  ; 
vera  esse  quae  docuit  plcraque, 
siquidem  futuris  ingeniis  subsidia 
debitura  est  Astronomia, 
agnoscent  forte  posteri. 
Vitam  utilem  innocunm  amabileni 
non  minus  febci  laborum  exitu 
quam  virtutibus 
insignitam  et  vere  eximiam 
morte  suis  et  bonis  omnibus  dcflcndA 
nec  tamen  immaturA  clausit 
die  xxv.  Augusti,  A.  S.  MDCCCXXII. 
sua;  vero  Lxxxiv. 


Having  in  our  possession  a  copy  of  the  Epitaph  in  the  Church  at  Newbury, 
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Lady  Herschel  is  commemorated  on 
another  tablet  : 

**  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  Dame  Mart  Herschel,  daugh- 
ter of  Adee  and  Elizabeth  Baldwin,  of 
Slough,  Backs,  widow  and  relict  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  K.G.H.  Born  June 
12th  1760,  died  January  6th  1832." 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Frederick 
Baldwin,  of  Upton,  who  died  May  17, 
1805,  aged  32,  is  affixed  to  the  wall 
of  the  church  on  the  outside  near  the 
tower  door. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  tablet 

'  ' M  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William 
Bonsky,  esq.  of  Slough  Farm,  in  this 
pariah,  who  departed  this  life  the  ICJth 
of  December,  1830,  aged  86  years.  Also 
of  Mary,  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life 
the  16th  of  November,  1826,  aged  74 
years.  In  life  they  were  much  esteemed 
and  respected,  in  death  deeply  lamented. 
Their  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault 
under  the  chanceL" 

William  Bonsey,  esq.  the  son  of  this 
gentleman,  is  the  present  lay  Rector 
of  Upton. 

Within  the  altar-rails  there  still  re- 
main some  sepulchral  brasses  of  the 
family  of  Bulstrode.  Others,  which 
have  now  been  removed,  were  affixed 
to  stones  in  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
where  there  is  also  a  monument  to 
some  members  of  that  family :  as  well 
as  some  tablets  to  members  of  the 


[Dec. 

family  of  Lascclles,  Earl  ofllarewood. 
But  the  publication  of  these,  and  of  the 
more  hnjwrtant  epitaphs  in  the  church- 
yard, must  be  deferred  to  another 
opportunity. 

Having  now  completed  our  account 
of  this  very  interesting  old  church,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  express  our 
earnest  hope  that  its  restoration  will  be 
effected.  We  know  that  Mr.  Jesse, 
who  resides  in  Upton  Park,  has  made 
some  progress  in  collecting  subscrip- 
tions for  this  purpose,  and  that  he  has 
obtained  the  promise  of  the  gratuitous 
assistance  of  one  of  the  first  architects 
in  this  country  in  furnishing  plans  for 
its  restoration.  Mr.  Willement,  also, 
will  liberally  give  a  stained  glass  win- 

With  these  encouragements  we  trust 
that  the  good  work  will  now  progress. 
The  sum  required  to  restore  the  church 
will  be  about  1,200*'.,  of  which  200/. 
has  been  already  subscribed.  Mr. 
Jesse,  we  know,  will  be  ready  to  give 
any  information  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  assist  him,  and  to  receive  the 
names  of  subscribers,  until  trustees 
are  appointed  to  whom  the  subscrip- 
tions can  be  paid. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Jesse  has 
made  a  forcible  appeal  in  favour  of  this 
interesting  church  in  his  forthcoming 
volume,  entitled,  "Favourite  Haunts 
and  Rural  Sketches."  B.  N.  J. 


Upton  Church,  Buckinghanuhire. 


Berkshire,  of  another  very  eminent  modern  Astronomer,  we  are  induced  to  add  it 
here  by  way  of  pendant : 

H.  S.  J. 
Franciscus  Baily, 
LL.D.  R.SS.  L.  et  Ed.  et  Hib.  Soc. 
Soc.  Reg.  Astronomies:  Londini 
pracscs  et  colamen. 
Natos  Neuberias  April,  xxviii.  Mdcclxxiv. 
obiit  Londini  August,  zii.  Mdcccxliv. 
j£quo  semper  animo  moribusque 
puris  simplicibus  commodis 
ipse  beatus  carus  vixit  suis. 
Nrgotiandi  olim  curls  feliciter  ezpeditum 
ad  sublimiores  Astronomies:  calculos 
successu  non  minus  feltci 
sese  contulisse  testantur 
terra  expensa, 
stellae  cx  ordine  numerate;, 
vis  gravitatis  emensa, 
modulus  summa  arte  definitus. 
Hunc  talem  virum  patrios  prope  cineres 
pnlveris  exigui  cobibet  munus. 

Arms,  Azure,  nine  mullets,  3,  3,  2,  and  1.  Crest,  a  boar's  head  couped. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Proceedings  at  the  Amuud  Meeting  of 
the  Arch<cological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  Winchester, 
September  184o.  Hno. 

Transactions  of  the  British  Arclueologi- 
ctd  Association,  at  its  Secowl  Annual 
Congress,  held  at  Winchester,  August 
1840.  Hpo. 

The  Arclueologiad  Jtiuriml,  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Centnd 
(  'oinmittce  of  the.  Archa-nlogivul  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland. 
(  Published  Quarterly.)  Not.  1—11. 
Hco. 

The  Jourtud  of  the  British  Archteologi- 
cal  Association.  ( Published  Quar- 
terly.) Nos.  1 — 7.  8ro. 

Archaologia  Cambrensis,  a  Record  of 
the  Antiquities,  Historical,  Genealogi- 
cal, Topographical,  an/l  Architectural, 
of  Wales  and  its  Marches.  (Pub- 
lished Quarterly.)  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Hro. 

THE  division  and  subdivision  of 
learned  societies,  as  well  as  the  multi- 
plication of  those  periodicals  in  which 
the  labours  of  men  of  learning  and 
science  are  promulgated  and  preserved, 
is  a  process  constantly  in  operation, 
and  which  apj>ears  to  be  necessarily 
attendant  onelForts  in  the  motives  and 
incitements  of  which  so  much  of  in- 
dividual vanity  and  interest  is  un- 
avoidably commingled.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance accompanied  by  useful  as 
well  as  injurious  results,  tor  the  sake 
of  a  new  and  favourite  scheme,  or  for 
the  sake  of  successful  rivalry,  un- 
wonted exertions  are  made,  and  the 
objects  of  pursuit  are  proportionately 
advanced.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  only  a  few  of  these 
new  societies  and  new  periodicals  arc 
permanently  established,  whilst  the 
rest  inevitably  fail ;  there,  is  neither 
literary  pabulum  nor  pecuniary  sup- 
port sufficient  for  them  all.  Many 
valuable  materials  are  thus  cast  aside 
from  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
vehicles  to  which  they  are  entrusted; 
and  lamentations  are  made  that  writers 
have  consumed  their  time  and  talents 
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upon  evanescent  productions  which 
have  left  no  substantial  monuments  to 
their  reputation. 

The  most  unfair  censures  made  in 
consequence  are  those  applied  to  older 
societies.  If  nearly  every  branch  of  a 
tree  be  in  succession  cut  off,  what 
fruit  can  the  stem  be  expected  to 
yield  P  If  the  young,  and  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  active  members  of  an 
established  society,  devote  their  whole 
energies  to  the  formation  of  new,  are 
they  to  be  the  persons  who  shall  turn 
round  and  reproach  the  inelliciency  of 
the  old  and  parent  stock  ?  As  so- 
cieties are  made  up  of  individuals,  those 
alone  have  really  a  right  to  censure 
who  are  not  renuss  in  supplying  their 
own  proport  ion  of  produce. 

There  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  long- 
established  societies  fall  into  a  state 
of  supineness  and  inefficiency  ;  and 
that  such  has  been  in  some  degree  the 
case  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
cannot  be  denied  after  the  vast  increase 
of  antiquarian  investigation  which  has 
resulted  from  the  formation  of  what 
was  at  first  called  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  and  since,  in  its 
two  branches,  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute and  Archaeological  Association. 
It  was  not  that  the  Archa*ologia  failed 
to  form  a  yearly  volume  of  very  re- 
spectable essays,  to  the  value  of  which 
we  have  constantly  borne  testimony, 
though  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry 
them  in  other  quarters  ;  but  still  it  has 
been  a  mere  miscellany  of  isolated  con- 
tributions, showing  no  combination  of 
purpose,  and  no  efficient  direction  from 
head  quarters.  It  has  furnished  only 
a  casual,  not  a  systematic,  record  of 
those  discoveries  which  are  continually 
developed  by  modern  changes  and  ac- 
cidents, and  it  has  originated  no  in- 
quiries, nor  collected  any  body  of  sta- 
tistics in  relation  to  the  science  of 
archa*ology.  All  this  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  inightdoubtless  have  done ; 
but  there  was  another  reason  for  the 
success  of  a  society  formed  on  a  more 
popular  basis,  namely,  the  amount  of 
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the  annual  subscription  required  for 
the  dignity  of  F.S.A.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  free-membership,  it  has  been 
proved  that  there  are  archaeologists  in 
crowds.  Such  a  plan,  however,  can 
never  effect  much  beyond  a  mere  list 
of  names,  and  it  has  already  been  ex- 
perienced, in  both  divisions  of  the  "  Ar- 
chaeological "  camp,  that  some  u  sup- 

Iilies  "  are  absolutely  necessary.  A 
iterary  society  constructs  in  its  pub- 
lications its  chief,  and  only  permanent, 
temples  of  fame ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  such  edifices  without  adequate 
funds.  Hut  contributors  of  money  are 
apt  to  expect  some  personal  return, 
and  comparisons  are  then  made  which 
give  occasion  for  discontent  and  de- 
sertion. 

When  societies  arc  thus  made  to 
f»«el  their  weakness,  the  most  prudent 
plan  in  the  case  of  rivals  is  coalition, 
which  will  naturally  l>e  preferred  to 
the  soreness  of  inferiority,  or  the  mor- 
tification of  defeat. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  once  agreed  that 
personal  fecling3  can  be  sacrificed  for 
the  furtherance  of  public  objects,  there 
are  many  obvious  reasons  why  a  coa- 
lition is  desirable.  It  not  only  econo- 
mises means,  but  it  removes  the  plea 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  shelter 
their  lukewarmness  towards  the  ob- 
ject under  the  ^uisc  of  neutrality  to- 
wards parties.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  it  it  were  possible  to  remodel  the 
constitution  of  many  of  our  learned 
societies,  so  as  to  affiliate  them  in 
kindred  classes,  and  to  form  such  con- 
nection as  in  ancient  times  led  to  the 
name  and  reality  of  universities,  the 
expenses  of  domicile  and  management 
might  be  materially  lessened,  and  a 
large  accession  of  strength  devoted  to 
those  olyects  for  which  each  society 
was  originally  proposed.  In  this  way 
it  might  be  perfectly  feasible  that  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
should  form  one  class  of  an  association, 
of  which  the  second  class,  at  a  less 
sulwcription,  should  be  only  Associates; 
and  thus  both  the  Institute  and  the 
Association  would  no  longer  require 
a  separate  existence.  Hcsides  a  general 
Council,  there  oii"ht  to  be  staudimr 
committees,  composed  of  members  most 
skilled  in  particular  branches  of  study, 
who  should  possess  the  powcr'of  direc- 
tion and  recommendation,  but  not  of 
unlimited  expenditure.    Such  a  plan 


would,  in  our  apprehension,  combine 
the  advantages  of  concentration  and 
division  of  labour. 

But  we  must  turn  from  speculation 
to  the  actual  position  and  the  present 

{productions  of  the  students  of  archseo- 
ogy.  We  have  now'  not  only  the 
old  Archaiologia  and  the  Archaxdogia 
iEliana  of  the  antiquaries  of  New- 
castle, but  quarterly  Journals  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  and  the  Ar- 
clueologieal  Association,  an  annual  vo- 
lume of  each  body,  commemorative  of 
their  general  meetings,  and  moreover 
a  quarterly  magazine  entitled  Archa?o- 
logia  Cambrensis,  to  record  the  anti- 
quities of  Wales  and  its  Marches. 

The  Winchester  volume  of  the 
Institute  is,  with  one  exception,  en- 
tirely composed  of  papers  relating  to 
the  antiquities  of  the  city  and  its 
vicinity.  It  commences  with  a  renort 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
which  is  followed  by  a  catalogue  of 
antiquities  exhibited  in  the  very  ex- 
cellent temporary  museum  whicn  was 
formed  at  the  deanery.  Collections  of 
public  bodies  and  private  individuals, 
original  sjMjcimcns  of  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical furniture  from  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches,  and  a  great  number 
of  impressions  from  brasses  and  draw- 
ings were  brought  to  the  meeting  from 
distant  parts,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  were  objects  of  more  tlian  com- 
mon interest. 

Of  the  essays  which  follow,  the  lead 
is  deservedly  taken  by  The  Architec- 
tural History  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  whose  hiftory  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  the' first  fruits  of 
the  newly  formed  society,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  foremost  work  on  archi- 
tectural antiquities.  In  the  present 
essay  the  author  proposes  to  follow  the 
same  plan  which  he  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  namely, 
to  bring  together  all  the  recorded  evi- 
dence that  belongs  to  the  building, 
excluding  historical  matter  relating 
only  to  the  see  or  district.  The  earl^r 
history  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is 
traditionally  attributed  to  a  remote 
era ;  the  first  church,  it  is  said,  was 
founded  by  King  Lucius,  and  dedi- 
cated on  the  fourth  kalend  of  Nov., 
a.i>.  1 69.  This  church  with  its  monas- 
tery was  dest  royed  in  thcDioelesian  pcr- 
secution,  a.i>.  2C6,  and  restored  in  29:1 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  church  being 
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dedicated  to  St.  Amphibalus ;  and  this 
edifice  was  by  the  pagan  Saxons  con- 
verted into  a  heathen  temple  in  516. 
After  the  conversion  of  Kyncgils,  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  by  St.  Bcrinus, 
the  old  heathen  temple  was  destroyed, 
and  a  new  structure  built  by  this 
king,  completed  by  his  son  Kynewald, 
and  dedicated  by  St.  Berinus  to  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity.  This  church 
appears  to  have  been  so  much  altered 
as  to  require  a  new  dedication,  which  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  St.  Dunstan, 
assisted  by  nine  other  bishops,  on  the 
20th  Oct.  080.  The  Saxon  church  re- 
mained until  the  Norman  Conquest, 
when  Bishop  Walkelin  in  1079  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  from  the  foun- 
dations, from  which  time  the  history 
is  well  authenticated.  The  Norman 
architecture  of  the  transepts  and  cen- 
tral tower  arc  critically  examined  by 
the  professor.  The  various  alterations 
on  the  original  plan,  the  strengthening 
the  piers  of  the  central  tower  after 
the  fall  of  the  former  one,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  Saxon  origin,  arc 
acutely  examined,  and  the  question  of 
their  Norman  origin  settled ;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  fabric  above  ground  that  we 
have  sought  for  Saxon  architecture. 
On  descending  to  the  crypt  it  has  ever 
appeared  to  us  that  the  architecture 
of  that  portion  is  plainly  of  a  different 
style  from  tluit  of  the  nave  ;  anil 
although,  as  modifications  of  one  ori- 
ginal tyj>e,  there  is  a  common  reM?m- 
blancc  in  general  appearance  between 
both,  yet,  without  rejecting  the  evi- 
dence to  bo  deduced  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  early  structures,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  the  architect  who 
erected  the  piers  of  the  superstructure 
with  their  acknowledged  Norman  capi- 
tals could  have  at  the  same  time  de- 
signed the  columns  of  the  crypt. 

That  many  of  the  Saxon  churches 
were  erected  with  stone,  with  crypts, 
&c.  and  other  parts  resembling  in  ar- 
rangement the  subsequent  Norman 
churches,  the  professor  admits, 44  cannot 
be  doubted,  from  the  descriptions  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  sub- 
sequently he  adds,  "  the  crypt  of  the 
present  church  cannot  liave  neeu  any 
part  of  the  Saxon  church,  for  the 
reasons  (before  stated,)  shew  that  the 
hijrh  altars  were  on  different  sites  :* 
and  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion  he 
exhibits  a  capital  of  the  crypt  in  con- 


nection with  one  in  the  north  transept 
as  a  proof  of  tho  identity  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  crypt  and  tho  tran- 
sept. The  views  given  of  the  two 
capitals  do  not  in  our  mind  lead  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  they  are  the  wea  k  of 
one  architect;  that  in  the  crypt  has 
a  torus,  a  rude  resemblance  of  that 
used  in  the  Doric  order,  with  a  broad 
and  thin  abacus  above  it ;  the  stones  of 
the  shaft  are  very  large.  The  example 
from  the  transept  has  still  a  rude  but  a 
moro  defined  capital,  separated  by  a 
moulding  from  the  shaft,  and  in  which 
the  type  of  the  Doric  torus  is  not 
seen ;  tho  masonry  of  the  column,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  is  of  smaller  stones,  and  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  the  other 
to  an  ordinary  Norman  capital,  while 
the  firit  retains  closely  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  tyjxj  (tnc 
Homan  Doric).  The  chancel  arch 
and  columns  of  the  acknowledged 
Saxon  church  of  Worth,  in  Sussex, 
appear  to  us  to  resemble  the  crypt 
specimen  rather  than  that  from  the 
transept.  Professor  Willis  will  there- 
fore excuse  our  still  believing  the  crypt 
of  Winchester  to  be  a  Saxon  work  ;  a 
remnant  of  the  church  dedicated  by 
St.  Dunstan  ;  the  more  eastern  work  » 
alluded  to  in  page  22  may  be  still 
earlier. 

The  subsequent  works  of  the  ca- 
thedral arc  critically  examined,  with 
the  usual  judicious  scrutiny  of  tho 
author ;  but  we  Bhall  pass  over  this 
portion  of  tho  essay,  only  pausing  to 
notice  the  recent  discovery  occasioned 
by  excavations  made  by  Mr.  Owen 
Carter,  of  the  western  towers  or 
transept,  which  either  once  existed, 
or,  at  least,  were  commenced,  and  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  the  unfinished 
portion  being  cleared  away  by  Bishop 
Kdyngton.  A  very  clear  block-plan  of 
the  cathedral  is  added  to  the  essay, 
exhibiting  the  works  of  various  perttxls 
by  means  of  different  tints. 

To  this  succeeds  an  essay  entitled 
William  of  Wykekam,  by  C.  K.  Cocke- 
rell,  Esq.  It  consists  of  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  great  works  of  Wyke- 
ham,  at  Windsor,  Winchester,  and  New 
College.  Whatever  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Cockerell  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  attention:  we  have  not 
space  to  notice  it  at  length,  but  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article  itself, 
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which  is  full  of  ingenious  observation, 
great  re-search,  and  withal  elegantly 
written.  We  cannot,  however,  help  ex- 
tracting a  clever  note  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
on  Lord  Campbell's  notions  of  the 
character  of  such  a  man  as  Wykeham. 
We  give  it  entire.  Lord  Campbell 
says, 

"  Conscious  how  much  he  owed  to  his 
delicate  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
when  he  had  from  the  heralds  u  grant  of 
arms,  he  took  for  his  motto,  '  Manners 
makyth  the  man.'  His  lordship,  then, 
declines  the  received  interpretation,  that 

Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility ; 
and  supposes  4  manners'  to  signify  the 
calculating  blandishments  of  a  court,  and 
not  •  mceurs'  or  manners  in  their  high 
moral  sense.  He  thus  degrades  Wyke- 
ham to  a  Chesterfield,  a  gentleman  to  a 
line  gentleman.  His  lordship  further  il- 
lustrates the  meaning  by  the  following. 
'  The  Chancellor  no  doubt  invited  those  who 
practised  in  his  own  court  to  sumptuous 
banquets  at  his  palace  in  Southwark ; 
made  himself  very  agreeable  in  society  ; 
availed  himself  discreetly  of  the  talents  and 
experience  of  those  around  him,'  &c.  &c. 
— To  your  tents,  oh  Wykehamites  !  " 

The  essay  concludes  with  an  ap- 

{dication  of  the  rules  of  Ccsarinuo  and 
lis  followers,  and  the  vesica  pixels,  as 
developed  by  Mr.  Kcrrich,  to  the 
buildings  of  Wykeham. 

A  short  notice  of  the  puintetl  glass  in 
Winchester  ami  its  neighbourhood,  by 
Mr.  C.  Winston,  contains  a  glance  at 
the  windows  in  the  cathedral  and 
churches.  The  finest  modern  piece  of 
glass  painting  is  now  on  the  east 
window  of  the  college  chapel,  which 
was  reproduced  about  20  years  ago  by 
Evans,  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  containing  the  ix>rtraits  of  the 
carpenter,  the  mason,  the  clerk  of  the 
works  and  the  glass  painter,  all  of 
which,  as  represented  on  the  east 
window,  are  given  in  wood  engravings. 

Architectural  notes  of  the  churches,  Jjr. 
in  the  city  und  neighbourhood,  written 
we  presume  by  various  hands,  com- 
prize archaeological  notes  upon  a 
number  of  ancient  remains,  extending 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
county.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by 
wood-cuts  of  many  remarkable  an- 
tiquities ;  and  then  is  followed  by 
notices  of  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Winchester. 
Mr.  Hawkins  contributes  Notices  of 


the  Mint  and  Exchange  at  Winchester, 
concluded  by  a  list  of  moneyers,  ex- 
tending from  the  reign  of  .iEthel^tau 
to  that  of  Henry  III. 

On  the  Hall  and  Round  Table  at 
Winchester,  a  paper  by  Edward  Smirke, 
Esq.  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  hall  was  not,  as  hitherto  supi>osed, 
a  chapel.  At  first  sight  the  pillars  and 
arches  separating  the  area  into  a  nave 
and  aisles,  would  give  the  idea  of  an 
ecclesiastical  structure,  but  this  essay 
fully  proves  that  it  could  never  have 
been  a  church  of  any  kind. 

The  Round  Table  has  presented  some 
dilliculties,  but  they  seem  to  be  solved 
by  what  is  apparently  the  real  history 
of  this  remarkable  relic,  viz.  that  the 
wooden  table  may  be  as  old  as  King 
Stephen,  but  had  been  frequently  re- 
painted, the  last  time  being  in  1522, 
when  it  was  shewn  to  the  Emj.K>ror 
Charles  V.  The  general  design  of 
the  painting  may  have  been  always 
the  same,  but  no  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  last  colouring  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  previous  subjects,  as  the 
king,  the  double  rose,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions, are  clearly  in  the  style  of  the 
date  which  has  last  been  referred  to. 
The  "mappa  inundi,"  "rota  fortuna?,"* 
and  "round  table,"  were  favourite 
subjects  with  our  old  painters  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  we  are  surprised 
any  writer  could  have  supposed  the  tirst 
and  last  to  be  identical;  the  only  com- 
mon feature  was  their  rotundity. 
The  mappa  mundi  still  exists  at  Here- 
ford, the  rota  for  tuna*  is  to  be  seen  at 
Rochester  Cathedral,  and  the  round 
table  we  have  at  Winchester;  they 
were  three  distinct  subjects,  aud 
formed  favourite  ]x>rtions  of  the 
scanty  designs  of  the  ancient  painters 
when  they  travelled  out  of  sacred  writ. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble  contributes  a 
paper  on  the  names,  surnames,  and  nick- 
names  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  great 
philological  and  historical  interest,  but 
which  wc  unwillingly  pass  over  from 
want  of  space.  It  is  the  only  paj>er 
in  the  volume  not  immediately  relating 
to  the  county  of  Southampton. 

The  seals  of  the  Earls  of  Winchester, 
and  those  of  the  city,  are  illustrated 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols.    'J'hat  of  Mar- 

faret,  wife  of  Sayer  de  Quincy,  first 
^arl  of  Winchester,  is  a  fine  though 
imjK'rfect  example  of  a  seal  of  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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The  very  singular  seal  of  Roger  dc 
Quhici,  constable  of  Scotland,  who  is 
represented  combating  with  a  lion, 
is  explained  by  Mr.  Nichols  as  possibly 
emblematical  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
hind  ;  as  is  the  case  on  a  late  seal 
of  a  knight  of  the  Stewart  family, 
combating  a  lion,  which  is  engraved  in 
the  Arch.Tologin,  vol.  ix. 

Sir  F.  Madden  illustrates  the  com- 
mon seul  of  the  Men  of  Aim  ire  stoke, 
co.  Hauls.  It  seems  to  present  the 
anomaly  of  a  seal  being  used  by  per- 
sons not  incor|x>ratcd.  The  same 
author  has  contributed  ltemarks  on  the 
monument  of  Sir  Richard  Lyster  in 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Southamj)ton, 
which  establish  the  fact  that  the  monu- 
mental efligies  long  shewn  as  that 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  1.150,  is  in  reality 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Lyster,  Knt. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
who  died  in  1553-4. 

The  three  grand  churches  of  Hamp- 
shire, St.  Cross,  Christchurch,  and 
Romsey,  are  resj)ectively  illustrated 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Freeman,  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
I  lope,  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  the  last 
of  whom  exhibits  two  of  the  etchings 
which  How  so  freely  from  his  prolific 
needle. 

The  last  essay  is  by  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Hartshornc  on  the  history  and  Anti- 
quities of  Portchester  Castle,  a  much 
neglected  group  of  ancient  buildings, 
which  arc  ably  displayed  in  this 
essay,  as  well  as  the  ancient  and  most 
interesting  Norman  church  within 
the  circuit  of  its  walls. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated 
by  wood -cuts  and  several  plates  of 
t  »I ans  on  steel,  and  it  is  on  the  whole 
highly  creditable  to  the  Institute ;  it 
forms  an  excellent  record  of  a  most 
interesting  meeting,  and  will,  we  cor- 
dially hope,  be  but  the  precursor  of 
the  chronicles  of  many  more  such  as- 
semblages. 

AVe  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
point  out  a  great  defect  in  the  book — 
the  essays  arc  ail  paged  separately,  for 
the  object  of  being  sold  as  independent 
publications ;  this  is  not  only  incon- 
venient for  purposes  for  reference,  but 
has  occasioned  the  omission  of  that 
necessary  adjunct,  an  index. 

The  Winchester  volume  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Association  has  some  ad- 


vantages of  plan  and  arrangement 
over  that  which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. Though  not  printed  on  such 
fine  i>aj>er  or  so  beautifully  embel- 
lished, it  has  we  believe  a  larger  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  matter.  The  articles  themselves  are 
very  much  more  numerous,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  fifty-three,  being  in  fact 
nearly  every  thing  that  was  brought 
forward  at  the  meeting ;  and  these  arc 
arranged  in  four  classes,  Historical, 
Primeval,  Medieval,  and  Architectural. 
In  this  there  is  something  that  we  ad- 
mire ;  a  completeness  and  unity  which, 
together  with  the  regular  pagination, 
make  the  volume  look  like  a  whole. 

The  papers  themselves  are  many  of 
them  very  short,  and  some  jejune 
enough  :  yet  there  are  several  of  con- 
siderable merit.  Mr.  Wright's  report 
on  the  municipal  records  of  Winchester 
and  Southampton  is  but  slight  and 
summary,  and  too  plainly  shows  how 
brief  was  the  time  he  had  to  devote 
to  it.  His  memoir  on  the  municipal 
privileges  and  legislation  in  the  middle 
ages,  though  less  original,  is  far  more 
important  and  better  considered.*  Mr. 
James  Thompson  has  communicated  a 
catalogue  raisonncc  of  the  archives  of 
the  town  of  Leicester  :f  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  chamberlain  of  Ipswich, 
communicated  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitch,  add 
to  the  stores  which  the  volume  presents 
of  this  description  of  documents. 

From  the  State  Paper  Office  Mr. 
John  Barrow  has  derived  a  series  of 
letters  illustrative  of  the  naval  ser- 
vices of  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ;  Lord 
Albert  Conyngham  contributes  a 
letter  |  of  Lord  James  Stewart  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  resj>ecting  the  coro- 
nation of  James  VI.;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hiucks  a  curious  letter  of  James  Ha- 


*  In  p.  23  there  need  have  been  no 
query  to  the  name  Tristram,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  pronoun  Am.  That  the  term 
applied  to  the  said  Tristram  was  a  mascu- 
line noun  may  be  seen  in  the  Proropto- 
rium  Panrulorum. 

f  He  makes  one  extraordinary  slip — 
•*  Cecil  earl  of  Burghley  "  (p.  7 S). 

t  In  this  the  contraction  is  omitted 
which  would  convert  the  word  "  commis-  - 
■ion"  to  commissioner.  So,  in  p.  32,  for 
eteati  read  escaetori.  In  p.  35  "  seven 
godefelow,"  is  probably  Stephen  Good- 
fellow. 
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milton  describing  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
rising  in  London,  in  1G01.  There  are 
also  two  letters  of  James  Earl  of 
lVrth,  V>ut  they  have  been  already 
published  with  the  rest  of  his  corre- 
in  one  of  the  Camden  So- 
The  Accompt  of  the 
lop  s  Lianas  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester has  also  been  published  before 
in  the  first  volume  or  the  Collectanea 
Topographic*  et  Genealogica,  as  well 
as  in  some  older  book. 

In  the  article  on  Barton,  an  old 
manor-house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to 
which  attention  was  directed  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  estate  being  lately 
added  to  the  royal  domain  in  that  is- 
land, and  the  nousc  destroyed,  the 
writer  is  surely  wrong  in  assigning  its 
architecture  to  the  close  of  the  14th 
century.  The  accompanying  etchings 
plainly  give  it  to  the  16th.  Before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  was  here 
a  small  college  of  priests  living  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  called 
the  chaplains  of  Barton.  The  house 
itself  is  said  to  have  been  termed  the 
oratory  of  Barton. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Waller  on  the 
Paintings  in  Winchester  Cathedral  and 
by  Mr.  Akcrman  on  the  Mint  of  Win- 
chester arc  interesting  and  valuable. 

In  Mr.  Ashpitel's  brief  paper  on 
Organs  in  Churches  he  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  mUed  by  the  expression 
"  a  payrc  of  organs."  That  term  did 
not  formerly  mean  "  two  "  only,  but  a 
set  of  anything,  and,  as  applied  in  this 
case,  a  single  instrument  was  meant, 
formed  of  a  pair,  or  set,  ofpipes.  Some 
previous  writer  in  the  Ecclesiologist 
appears  to  have  preceded  Mr.  Ashpi- 
tel  in  this  erroneous  view.  But  it  was 
usual  to  speak  of  this  instrument  in 
the  plural  number  as  "  the  organs," 
and  that  from  the  earliest  times. 

In  primeval  antiquities,  the  disco- 
veries of  the  spade  and  pickaxe,  Mr. 
Itoach  Smith  and  his  friends  have  dis- 
tinguished their  industry  and  research. 
The  architectural  writers  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  those  who  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  Institute:  still,  their 
contributions  are  not  without  their 

*  Thus  at  St.  Asaph,  in  1296,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  Archdeacon  should  pro- 
ride  "  unntn  presbiterum  *el  laicum,  bene 
rantantcm,  et  ad  orffana  ladentem."  (Col- 
lect. Topog.  et  Geneal.  U.  278.) 


value,  particularly  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Haigh  on  the  Saxon  monasteries  of 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  in  Northum- 
berland, and  Repton  in  Derbyshire. 
Mr.  Planche  contributes  some  re- 
marks on  the  origin  of  heraldic 
in  a  spirit  of  original  and 
search. 

On  the  whole  we  think  the  members 
of  the  Association  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  they  receive  a  good  penny- 
worth, though  the  Institute's  volume, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  embellishments, 
must  have  been  much  more  costly  of 
production. 

The  Archteologia  Cambrentris  has 
been  produced  in  very  good  style,  with 
numerous  and  pleasing  embellishments. 
The  writers  also  are  men  of  intelligence 
and  research.  The  editors  we  believe 
to  be  the  Rev.  II.  Longueville  Jones 
and  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  first 
of  whom  has  contributed  among  other 
articles  an  interesting  series  of  papers 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Among  their  principal  assistants  we 
find  the  names  of  the  Rev.  H.  Row- 
lands, Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  and  Mr. 
J.  O.  Westwood,  author  of  Falfcogra- 
pina  r>acra  nctona.  j  ne  nrst  contri- 
butes a  series  of  articles  under  the 
title  of  AntiquitatesParochiales.  Some 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  district  are 
pleasingly  illustrated,  as  Valle  Crucis, 
Basingwerk,  and  Cymmer.  There  arc 
a  variety  of  valuable  papers  on  Celtic, 
Roman,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities ; 
and  also  some  that  arc  more  strictly 
historical.  One  by  Mr.  Wynne  on  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales  shews  that  it  is 
a  vulgar  error  that  Edward  of  Car- 
narvon was  made  Prince  of  Wales  im- 
mediately upon  his  birth  in  1284,  but 
that  he  was  so  created  on  or  shortly 
before  Easter  day  (March  26)  1301. 
Edward  of  Windsor,  King  Edward  the 
Third,  was  never  Prince  of  Wales; 
but  the,  Black  Prince  was  the  second 
of  the  royal  house  of  England  tliat 
possessed  "that  dignity.  This  paper  is 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  oi  ad- 
vance j  but  we  cannot  say  the  same 
for  that  entitled  Heraldry  (p.  44), 
which  chiefly  consists  of  old  legends 
as  idle  as  those  of  the  saints.  The  an- 
tiquaries of  Wales  have  certainly  been 
too  apt  to  accept  for  granted  the  vague 
traditions  of  their  poetic  predecessors, 
severity  of  discrimination  is 
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to  establish  that  truth  which 
we  are  sure  is  the  aim  of  the  Arclueo- 
logia  Cambrensis. 

Another  too  prevalent  mistake  that 
we  have  observed  among  the  Welsh  is 
an  indulgence  in  high-down  compli- 
ment. Whilst  animadversion  and  con- 
troversy, though  disagreeable  in  other 
respects,  may  stimulate  to  exertion, 
this  practice  nas  certainly  a  very  sopo- 
rific effect. 

It  is  not  entirely  abandoned  in  the 
work  before  us.  In  p.  82  a  gentle- 
man is  introduced  with  a  flourish  as 
"an  eminent  palaeographer  and  ar- 
chaeologist, in  whose  opinion  wc  t)aACt* 
implicit  confidence,"  who  then  enounces 
the  following  very  ill-considered  dog- 
mas on  the  period  of  Edward  fl. 
"  The  matrix-formed  seal  had  passed 
away,  and  annorial  bearings  had  not 
become  general,  though  not  quite  un- 
known." This  eminent  palaeographer 
adds,  that  "  the  Longobardic  letters" 
on  the  seal-ring^  there  engraved,  ap- 
pear to  him  tope  Holt:  whereas  the 
characters  are  in  the  common  black 
letter,  and  (if  correctly  engraved)  ap- 
parently tor. 

In  the  article  headed  "  The  Regalia 
of  Wales,"  but  the  real  subject  of  which 
is  the  Croes  Naid,  or  Cross  of  Refuge, 
a  piece  of  "  the  true  cross,"  which  was 
taken  from  the  Welsh  by  King  Ed- 
ward I.,  there  is  an  extraordinary  mis- 
apprehension. Ross,  the  Warwick 
antiquary,  says  that  St.  Neot  brought 
this  treasure  into  Wales  from  the  Holy 
Land ;  but  the  writer  quotes  a  Welsh 
bard  as  stating,  "on  the  contrary ,"  that 
"  Elen  Godel>og  found  the  cross  for 
Christendom."  Neither  author  norcdi- 
tors  appear  to  have  recognised  in  this 
name  the  empress  Helena,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  legend,  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  dis- 
covered the  holy  cross,  entire,  whilst 
its  reputed  fragments  which  filled  the 
shrines  of  Christendom  were  of  course 
very  minute  in  proportion  to  their 
number.  The  histories  of  these  frag- 
ments of  the  cross,  so  highly  valued, 
and  transported  to  various  countries 
by  devout  saints,  prelates,  and  peers, 
would  probably  fill  a  large  volume. 

Several  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
scriptions of  the  highest  antiquity  that 
exist  in  Wales  are  republished  with 
increased  accuracy  in  this  work ;  but 
that  represented  in  a  plate  at  p.  67 


not  1m*  classed  among  such  curi- 
lf  it  is  turned  upside  down,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  merely  part  of  an 
ordinary  sepulchral  inscription,  reading 


 cvjus 

OMMa  HEQVIESCI/ 

We  will  only  further  remark  that 
where  the  record  contractions  are  used 
in  p.  151,  they  are  very  inaccurately 
applied.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  printed  the  documents 
at  length,  as  Air.  "Wynne  has  done  at 
p.  397,  where  we  may  note  that  pros' 
should  be  read  prosecutus :  and  the 
line 

De  Howell  ap  Eneryr  non  venitj)'  sum*  [?] 
thus — 

M  quare  non  venit  prout  sumroonitus." 


In  closing  this  review,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  expression 
of  our  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  archaeological  essays  for 
these  several  vehicles  of  publication. 
It  is  this,  that  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries has  the  foremost  claim,  at 
least  upon  its  own  members,  for  all 
matters  of  high  and  general  interest. 

The  publications  of  the  Institute 
should  rather  be  of  an  elementary 
character,  such  as  may  nihil  the  object 
proposed  by  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
thampton, to  instruct  and  encourage  the 
inceptive  antiquary,  and  so  to  lead  on 
the  thousand  and  one  amateurs,  that 
out  of  their  number  some  few  may  be 
induced  to  apply  in  earnest  to  the 
study  of  particular  branches  of  the 
science,  and  thus  hereafter  render  good 
service  to  the  antiquarian  community. 

Priests,  Women,  and  Families.  By 
M.  Michelet.  Translated  by  C. 
Cocks,  from  the  French  third  edition. 
Ninth  etlit.  sauarc  Mitno.  pp.  xxxei. 
176. 

THIS  is  a  multifarious  book,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  analyse,  the  more 
so  as  its  arrangement  is  frequently 
retrospective ;  on  which  account  h 
should  1ki  read  twice  over,  once  for  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  and  again 
for  a  particular  knowledge  of  it.  The 
readers,  indeed,  must  be  very  few  who 
do  not  learn  something,  historically 
and  ethically,  from  its  iiages. 

The  author  had  said,  in  the  preface 
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to  his  Life  of  Luther,  "  We  shall  not, 
after  the  example  of  so  many  others, 
lay  hare  the  sores  of  a  church  in  whose 
Ikmoiu  we  were  born,  ami  which  is 
still  dear  to  us."  (p.  xiii.)  But  now, 
instead  of  covering  them,  or  even 
touching  them  gentlv,  he  exposes 
them  to  public  view  like  a  rough  cli- 
nical lecturer  in  a  hospital.  Perhaps, 
the  study  of  Luther's  life  had  pro- 
gressive tendencies,  which  he  did  not 
anticipate.  He  has  now,  by  his  pre- 
sent work,  excited  an  opposition, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  unex- 
pected ;  but  he  keeps  his  ground 
firmly,  and  thus  in  the  postscript  ad- 
dresses his  opponents : — 

44  One  word  to  the  priests :  I  had 
handled  them  gently,  yet  they  have  at- 
tacked me.  Well !  even  now,  it  is  not 
them  that  I  attack.  This  book  is  not 
against  them.  It  attacks  their  own  slavish 
state,  the  unnatural  condition  in  which 
they  arc  kept,  and  the  strange  conditions 
which  make  them  at  once  unhappy  and 
dangerous."  (p.  172.) 

That  such  a  work  should  excite  op- 
position is  only  natural,  for  it  contains 
too  much  truth  not  to  do  so,  while 
the  sale  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest 
taken  in  it,  as  in  less  than  three 
months  it  has  passed  through  as  many 
editions,  amounting  together  to  fifty 
thousand  copies.  In  the  preface  to 
the  third,  he  says — 

41  This  book  has  produced  upon  our 
adversaries  an  effect  we  had  not  antici- 
pated. It  has  made  them  lose  every 
sense  of  propriety  and  self-respect  .... 
from  the  pulpits  of  their  crowded  churches 
they  preach  against  a  living  man  .... 
We  have  hit  the  mark  too  fairly,  it  should 
seem.  Woman  !  this  was  the  point  on 
which  they  were  sensitive.  Direction, 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  women,  is  the 
vital  part  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and 

they  will  fight  for  it  to  the  death  

One  prelate  predicts  in  sorrow  that  wc 
are  sending  the  priests  to  martyrdom. 
Alas  !  this  martyrdom  is  what  they  them- 
selves demand,  tither  aloud  or  in  secret, 
namely— marriage."  (p.  xi. — xiii.) 

A  sentence  in  the  original  preface 
will  serve  as  a  compendium  of  the 
whole. 

44  The  direction  of  the  latter  [the  woman] 
is,  as  I  shall  show,  a  marriage  more  power- 
ful than  the  other, — a  spiritual  marriage. 
But  he  who  has  the  mind,  has  all.  To 
marry  a  woman  whose  soul  is  in  the  pos- 


session of  another  (remember  it,  young 
man),  is  to  marry  a  divorce."*  (p.  xxxiii.) 

The  direction  above  mentioned  is 
not  precisely  confession,  (though  much 
of  M.  Michelet's  work  applies  to  that 
also,)  but  something  suj>eradded  to  it. 
of  which  he  has  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion, premising  in  a  note,  that  u  the 
name  is  rare  in  our  days,  but  the 
thing  is  common ;  he  who  confesses 
for  a  length  of  time  becomes  di- 
rector," and  consequently,  as  will  l*e 
seen,  a  more  influential  personage. 

44  As  her  confessor,  he  received  her  at 
church  at  regular  hours  ;  but  as  director 
he  visits  her  at  his  own  hour,  sees  her  at 
her  house,  and  occasionally  at  his  own. 
As  confessor  he  was  generally  passive, 
listening  much,  and  speaking  li:  tie  ;  if  he 
prescribed,  it  was  in  a  few  wort's  :  hut  as 
director  he  is  all  activity ;  he  not  on 
prescribes  acts,  but  what  is  more  import- 
ant, by  intimate  conversation,  he  in- 
fluences her  thoughts.  To  the  confessor 
she  tells  her  sins,  she  owes  him  nothing 
more;  but  to  the  director  every  thin* 
must  be  told ;  she  must  speak  about  her- 
self and  her  relations,  her  business  and 

her  interests   The  confessor  is 

bound  to  secrecy,  he  is  silent  (or  ought  to 
be).  The  director,  however,  is  not  so 
tied  down  :  he  may  reveal  what  he  knows, 
especially  to  a  priest,  or  to  another  di- 
rector.  Let  us  suppose  about  twenty 
priests  assembled  in  a  house  (or  not  quite 
so  many,  out  of  respect  for  the  law  against 
meetings),  who  may  he  some  of  them  the 
confessors,  and  others  the  directors  of  the 
same  persons:  as  directors,  they  may 
mutually  exchange  their  information  .  .  . 
Whatever  might  be  wanting  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  master,  would  easily  be 
supplied  by  that  of  his  servants  and  valets. 
.  .  .  What  the  ancient  sighed  for,  namely, 
to  live  in  a  glass  dwelling,  where  he  might 
be  seen  by  every  one,  this  happy  man 
enjoys  without  even  the  expression  of  a 
wish."  (pp.  117— 119.) 

Wo  can  add  a  shade  or  two  to  this 
picture  from  Boilcau,  who  in  his  tenth 
Satire  has  drawn  a  portrait,  half  ludi- 
crous, half  frightful,  of  the  director, 
while  describing  a  bigot  of  a  wife — ■ 
*•  Elle  a  son  directeur," — 

Mais  de  tous  Ies  mortels,  grace  aux  de- 
votes Ames, 

Nul  n'est  si  bien  soigne'  qu'  un  directeur 
dc  femmcs." 


.  •  .  .   Vivit  tnnquam  vicina  mariti. 

Juv.  Sat.  ti.  508.— Rkv. 
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The  poet  describes  how  he  is  lotted, 
and  provided  with  luxuries,  in  return 
for  which  his  advice  is  always  ready 
to  justify  the  lady's  conduct  against 
her  husband's  complaints.  'Die  rest 
of  the  likeness  we  shall  exhibit  after- 
wards in  its  appropriate  place. 

M.  Michelet  is  aware  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  ground  he  treads  :  "  It 
presented  a  serious  difficulty,  that  of 
speaking  with  propriety  of  a  matter  in 
which  our  adversaries  have  given  proof 
of  an  incredible  lilierty.  'Omnia 
munda  mundis,'  I  know  very  well. 
However,  I  often  preferred  letting 
them  escape,  when  I  had  them  in  my 
power,  to  following  them  in  the  mire." 
(j>.  xxxv.)  An  evil,  indeed,  is  tolerably 
secure  from  exj>osure,  when  that  ex- 
posure would  be  an  evil  with  many. 
Hence  the  offences  which  this  book  is 
meant  to  chastise,  or  to  remedy  if 
possible,  remain  but  partially  detected, 
and  consequently  disbelieved  by 
numbers,  who  will  not  take  the  charge 
for  proved,  and  to  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  submit  the  evidence. 

M.  Michelet  considers  that  the  science 
of  the  confessional  has  rather  de- 
teriorated than  advanced  since  the 
Middle  Ages;  that  the  faith  of  the 
confessor  was  then  more  genuine,  and 
less  histrionic  and  coquettish ;  that 
systematic  mortification  t  hen  suppre**ed 
the  body  (though  this  opinion  may 
lxi  carried  too  tar,  as  the  word  Fo- 
turiu*  in  Du  Cange,  and  in  various 
historical  indexes,  will  show)  ;  that  his 
superior  knowledge  then  invested  him 
with  an  awe,  which  his  inexperience 
sometimes  now  converts  into  ridicule  ; 
and  that  the  language  of  the  con- 
fessional was  then  more  simple,  being 
confined  to  a  plain  declaration  of  sin, 
without  those  details  of  passion  which 
make  it  infectious.  "  You  confront 
him  with  a  child  who  has  never  left 
her  mother's  side  ...  I  shudder  at 
the  interrogatory  to  which  he  will 
subject  her,  and  at  what  he  will  teach 
her  in  his  conscientious  brutality." 
(Part  2,  c.  ii.  p.  1 12.)  lie  thinks  that 
the  science  itself,  being  adapted  to  the 
barbarous  times  of  Alva  and  Wal- 
lenstcin,  is  no  longer  applicable  to  a 


*  Fr.  Cbambricre. — Aug.  Housemaid. 
— As  this  personage,  who  succeeded  to 
the  wife,  disappears,  abuse  of  confession 
comes  on. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXVI. 


more  civilized  age;  an  idea  which  may 
be  just,  but  which  we  cannot  now 
undertake  to  examine. 

We  have  transferred  these  remarks 
from  their  own  place,  as  properly  in- 
troductory to  the  main  subject,  Di- 
rection in  the  1 7th  century,  when  it 
was  brought  to  perfection.  The  author 
sets  out  with  the  Romish  reaction 
about  1600,  when,  as  .he  says,  the 
terrible  preachers  of  the  League  were 
suddenly  humanised,  and  became 
gentle.  "The  reason  is,  they  must 
lull  to  sleep  those  whom  they  have  not 
been  able  to  kill."  (p.  2.)  At  that 
period  appeared  St.  Francois  do  Sales, 
who,  though  not  one  of  the  Jesuits, 
"invented  in  an  artless  manner,  for 
the  profit  of  these  intriguers,  the 
manner,  tone,  and  true  style  of  easy 
devotion,  which  they  would  ever  have 
sought  for  in  vain. '  (p.  5.)  His  in- 
timacies, and  their  teudency,  illustrate 
the  axiom,  that  there  is  a  close  con- 
nexion between  religious  excitement 
and  soft  sensibilities.  The  Nuns  of 
the  Visitation,  who  published  some  of 
the  letters  of  their  foundress,  Madame 
dc  Chantal,  an  elite  of  St.  Francois, 
have  prudently  kept  several  back, 
which  "  as  they  say  tncmselvcs  are  only 
fit  to  be  kept  under  the  lock  and  key  of 
charity."  (p.  17.)f  When  we  read  that 
this  lady  "tattooed  her  bosom  with  the 
name  of  Jesus"  (ibid.),  it  seems  as  if 
religion  had  left  the  high  road  to 
wander  in  bye-paths,  but  what  follows 
is  worse.  At  the  owning  of  the  Saint's 
tomb,  two  years  after  his  death,  she 
stooped  down  in  order  to  place  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  "  when,  as  if  he 
had  been  alive,  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  held  her  in  a  paternal  ami 
tender  caress."  (p.  18.)  This  legend 
is  more  than  silly,  it  is  pernicious ;  for 
if  the  dead  might  do  this,  the  example 
would  not  be  lost  upon  the  living,  and 
such  a  flight  of  imagination  augured 
badly  for  the  consciences  of  the  next 
generation  of  devotees. 

What  the  author  says  of  Madame 
Guyon  (p.  59)  will  come  in  appro- 
priately here.  "  The  singular  purity 
of  this  woman  rendered  her  intrepid  in 


t  "  A  bishop,  at  that  time  an  inspector 
of  the  University,  boasted  before  me 
(and  several  other  persons,  who  will  be 
witnesses,  if  necessary)  that  he  had  burned 
some  of  Fenelon's  letters."  Note,  p.  <K>. 
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advancing  the  most  dangerous  ideas." 
Hence  he  considers  her  Torrents  a 
more  dangerous  book  than  the  Julie 
of  Rousseau,  (p.  f>.) 

The  second  stage  in  the  progress  of 
Direction  is  the  appearance  of  the 
Spiritual  Guide  of  Molinos,  a  Spanish 
priest,  in  1657. 

"The  way  having  been  prepared  for 
twenty  years  by  different  publications  of 
the  same  tendency,  highly  approved  of  by 
the  Inquisitors  of  Rome  and  Spain,  this 
book  had  n  success  unparalleled  in  the 
age ;  in  twelve  years  it  was  translated 
and  reprinted  twenty  times."  (p.  57.) 

**  The  director  U  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
book  .  .  .  he  is  tbe  guide,  or  rather  the 
support,  without  which  the  powerless 
soul  could  not  move  a  step."  (p.  82.) 

The  moral  character  of  this  book  1*3 
the  more  pernicious,  as  its  misguiding** 
arc  generally  preceded  by  truths.  Thus 
having  first  asked,  "  Would  it  not 
be  foolish  for  him  who  runs  to  stop 
when  he  falls,  and  weep  like  a  child, 
instead  of  pursuing  his  course  ?"  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  true, — Molinos 
adds,  "These  falls  have  the  excellent 
effect  of  preserving  us  from  pride, 
which  is  the  greatest  fall  of  all :  God 
makes  virtues  of  our  vices,  and  these 
very  vices,  by  which  the  devil  thought 
to  cast  us  into  the  pit,  become  a  ladder  to 
mount  to  Heaven."  (p.  84.)*  Another 
maxim,  not  indeed  contained  in  the 
book,  but  extracted  from  his  examina- 
tion or  from  his  teaching,  is, 

*'  God,  to  humble  us,  permits  in  cer- 
tain perfect  souls  (well  enlightened,  and 
in  their  lucid  state)  that  the  devil  should 
make  them  commit  certain  carnat  acts. 
In  this  case,  and  in  others,  which,  without 
the  permission  of  God,  would  be  guilty, 
there  is  no  sin,  because  there  is  no  con- 
sent."  (p.  85.) 

This,  however,  bad  as  it  is,  does  not 
fully  exhibit  the  normal  school  of  di- 
rection. According  to  the  French 
biographer  Chaudon,  who  has  taken 
his  view  of  the  system  from  d'Avignv, 
Molinosist  perfection  consists  in  the 
soul's  mdlfiercnce  to  what  may  befal 
the  body.  "  Pcu  importc  que  la  partie 
infericure  se  livrc  aux  plus  hontcux 
execs,  pourvu  que  la  suoerieure  reste 
concentrce  dans  la  Divinitc  par  l'orai- 


»  Scala  per  salirc  ol  cielo_G%iV«f 
p.  138,  b.  ii.  c.  18. 
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son  de  Quietude"  (Diet  Hist.  art. 
MoMnos.)f 

The  book  was  well  received  for  a 
time,  as  every  great  religious  order, 
except  the  Dominicans,  whom  the  au- 
thor had  disparaged  in  the  person  of 
their  founder,  approved  of  it,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  ralermo  pronounced  it 
especially  suited  to  the  direction  of 
nuns.  But  at  length  the  tide  turned. 
During  the  contest  with  France  it  be- 
came necessary  at  Rome  to  s&rt 
moral  severity  ;  and  in  1687  the  book 
was  condemned,  Molinos  was  impri- 
soned, and  two  of  his  followers,  a 
French  and  a  Spanish  priest,  were 
burned  alive,  for  they,  as  well  as  the 
founder,  had  acted  only  too  consist- 
ently with  their  principles.  But  the 
evil  did  not  end  there;  perhaps  the 
approbations  were  not  to  be  rescinded 
so  easily  in  people's  minds;  and,  "from 
that  saying  of  Molinos,  'That  sins, 
being  an  occasion  of  humility,  serve  as 
a  ladder  to  mount  to  heaven,'  the  Mo- 
linosists  drew  this  consequence,  'the 
more  we  sin  the  higher  we  ascend."* 
(p.  86.) 

We  have  already  exhibited  half  the 
director's  portrait  from  Boileau ;  the 
remainder,  which  comes  iu  properly 
here,  is  as  follows :— - 
Encore  est-ce  beaucoup,  si  ce  guide  impostenr 
l*ar  les  chemins  fleuris  d'un  charmant  quir- 
tisroe 

Tont-ii-coup  l'amenant  au  vrai  Molinos isme, 
11  ue  lui  fait  bie»t6t,  aid<!  par  Lucifer, 
Gouter  en  paradis  les  ptaisirs  de  l'enfer. 

The  last  line  is  equally  striking  for 
its  theological  acumen  and  poetical 
power. 

Sonus  hints  on  the  subject  of  direc- 
tion are  furnished  by  the  royal  con- 
vert, Christina  of  Sweden,  who  has 
inserted  in  her  Pensces  some  ideas  on 
this  subject,  which  are  curious  as 
fragments  of  alter  experience,  and 
show  that  her  conversion  was  not 
over-cheaply  bought,  though  they  are 
expressed  in  language  sufficiently 
guarded : — 

"  Les  bigots  ne  manquent  jamais  d'ar- 
gent  ni  de  femmes.  (Centurie  xi.  97.) 
Fier  son  argent  et  sa  fenome  aux  bigots, 
e'est  s'en  defairc.  (ib.  08.)  11  faut  se  dc- 
ficr  des  saints  mans.  (itt.  23.)  11  ne  faut 

f  The  article  QuMKtme,  in  the  Diction- 
naire  des  Heresies,  is  so  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory, as  to  appear  pnrposely  hurried 
over. 
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directeurs.  (xi.  65.)  II  faut  etxe  persuade 
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que  ce  n'ett  pas  toujour*  l>ieu  qui  fait 
parler  ks  confeaseurs  et  les  directeurs, 
tjutlque  saints  et  detaches  qu'ils  parpis- 
sent.  (ib.  71.)  Trop  de  gens  font  vteu  de 
rhastete  pour  1' observer."  (xii.  1.) 

We  give  them,  wiiliout  pronouncing 
exactly  to  what  they  amount. 

M.  Michelet  hulls  that  he  could 
have  made  more  of  the  subject,  but 
that  his  materials  arc  chiefly  taken 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  "the 
only  period  that  has  not  feared  to  ex- 
nose  in  broad  daylight  the  theory  of 


confessionals  in  nunneries  to  be 
placed  within  sight  of  the  persons  in 
the  churches ;  for  reasons,  we  presume, 
which  are  obvious.  The  several  pre- 
lates, offended  as  they  were  at  this 
interference,  dissembled  their  anger, 
"  tliat  the  public  tranquillity  might 
not  be  disturbed,"  (ibid.  c.  xxvi.  p. 
335  ;)  and  the  order  was  obeyed  in 
nearly  every  diocese,  till  in  1797  the 
inquisitors  of  Granada,  finding  tliat 
the  oouvent  of  S.  Paula  had  not  com- 
plied, sent  their  own  bricklayers  into 
the  cloister,  to  wall  up  the  confes- 
sioual.t    So  overt  an  act,  which  en- 


direction."  (p.  xxxv.)  To  the  objec-  trenched  on  the  archbishop's  province, 
tion,  that  the  questions  which  then  in-  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  the 
fiuenced  it  arc  now  obsolete,  he  re-  matter  was  t;ikeu  up  by  Jovcllanos, 
*  plies,  "that  they  are  only  so  as  theories,  the  minUter  of  justice,  who  requested 
but  in  their  spirit  and  practical  method  the  opiuions  of  several  eminent  di- 
they  are,  and  ever  will  be,  living."  (p.  vines.  A  report  of  the  bishop  of 
101.)  He  considers  that  the  culture,  Osma,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
the  vast  studies,  and  the  theological  drawn  up  by  the  lung's  order;  it  is 
and  literary  activity  of  that  age,  pn>  partly  printed  in  Puigblanchs  work 
served  the  clergy  "  in  the  midst  of  on  the  Inquisition,  and  furnishes  some 
temptations,  aided  as  they  were  l>y  a  striking  illustrations  of  the  question. 
Gallican  feeling ;  "  but  is  it  tlie  same  lie  regards  the  interference  as  intru- 
in  these  days  with  men  who  have  no  8jVe,  but  in  some  degree  borne  out  by 
wings,  who  crawl  and  cannot  flv?"  usage,  as  the  crime  of  "solicitation 
(p.  ?04.)  The  extinction  of  a  Gallican  during  the  sacrament  of  penance w 
feclin"  is  no  favourable  augury,  for  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
the  rivalry  of  national  churches  is  like  Holy  Oflice  by  a  special  privilege, 
the  wind  that  purines  the  atmosphere ;  He  testifies  to  the  unhappy  frequency 
but  this  principle  must  Ik?  studied  m    0f  that  crime,  and  in  tracing  its 

growth,  he  singularly  confirms  the 
Hue  of  argument  M.  Michelet  has 
chosen,  lie  infers  its  recency,  how- 
ever, from  the  measures  adopted  fox 
its  punishment,  as  the  first  bull  issued 
agaiust  it  dated  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before.  (Tuigblanch, 
ii.  344.) 

"  It  has  been  punished  with  rigour,  yet 
it  has  always  been  on  the  increase,  and,  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  what  most  occupies 
the  tribunals.  I  am  well  aware  that  from 
the  above  period  a  certain  principle  of 
spirituality  began  to  introduce  itself,  be- 
fore unknown,  and  from  it  first  came 
inspirations  and  afterwards  Molinism 
[Molinosism]:  which,  under  various  forms, 


Archbishop  Whateley's  Bampton  Lec 
tures,  On  the  use  and  abuse  of  party- 
feeling  in  matters  of  religion.* 

If,  however,  the  objection  be  per- 
sisted in,  that  M.  M  whole*  has  taken 
his  principal  facts  from  another  age, 
we  can  substantiate  the  inference  ne 
means  to  deduce  from  them  of  the 
permanence  of  the  evil ;  nor  is  it  to 
any  ordinary  authority  tliat  we  appeal, 
but  to  a  Spanish  prelate,  Don  Antonio 
Tabira,  successively  bishop  of  Osina 
and  Salamanca,  of  whom  Llorente 
savs,  that  his  "great  virtue,  his  literary 
talent,  and  exquisite  judgment,  made 
him  the  ornament  of  the  church 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I II.  and 
Charles  IV."  (Hist,  of  Inquisition, 
art.  Tabira,  c.  xxv.) 

It  appears  that  in  1781  the  inqui- 
sitor-general,  Ber trait,  ordered  the 

*  The  cause  of  the  evil,  we  would  ob- 
serve  once  for  all,  is  compound,— the  en- 
forced celibacy  of  the  clergy,  aad  the 
l*teran  Canon  of  1215  (Omnia  utriusque 
sexus,  Can.  xxj.)  enjoining 


t  As  a  counterpart  to  this  proceeding, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Council  of  Paris, 
1213,  part  2,  canon  3,  enjoins  bishops  to 
cause  suspicious  little  doors  found  in 
abbeys  or  priories  to  be  blocked  up. — 

1*EV- 

+  This  error  of  the  pen  or  of  the  press 
i«  important,  as  MoUnism  is  a  different 
r.— Rbv. 
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is  always  springing  out  again,  and  is  pro- 
mulgated through  the  medium  of  spiritual 
direction,  covered  by  the  mysterious  veil 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  1  am  also 
sensible  that  from  the  same  period  dis- 
orders were  introduced  in  consequence  of 
long  and  endless  confessions,  (which  are, 
nevertheless,  repeated  almost  daily,  more 
especially  in  the  convents  of  nuns ;)  prac- 
tices unheard  of  in  former  ages,  and  pro- 
ductive of  many  evils,  respecting  which 
prelates  ought  to  be  on  the  alert,  by  pro- 
hibiting this  great  frequency  of  confession, 
and  giving  the  proper  instructions  for  its 
administration."  (Ibid.  p.  344,  345.) 

The  worthy  prelate,  remembering 
the  brief  of  Paul  IV.  which  was  issued 
in  1556,  and  the  sensation  occasioned 
in  Spain  by  on  extensive  discovery 
of  this  crime,  inferred  that  it  was  no 
older.  But  it  is  complained  of  in  the 
"Hundred  Grievances"  of  Germany, 
(Centum  Gravamina,)  presented  at  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1523,  under  the 
head  Immunities. 

"  It  hath  been  often  seen  that  whereas 
by  the  canonical  laws  priests  are  forbidden 
to  marry  .  .  .  partly  by  their  secret  con. 
fessions  (as  they  call  them)  they  bring  to 
pass  that  many  virgins  anil  matrons,  whic  h 
would  otherwise  be  honest,  have  been 
overcome  and  moved  to  sin  and  wicked- 
ness. (Foxe,  ed.  1610,  foL  785.) 

Thus,  however  recent  the  evil  might 
be  in  Spain,  it  was  not  new  in  the 
church.  A  constitution  of  Walter 
Keynold,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
from  1313  to  1328,  acknowledges  its 
possibility,  by  ordaining  that  when 
the  priest  hears  a  woman  confess,  it 
shall  be  in  a  place  where  they  may  be 
seen.* 

The  extract  from  the  Bishop's  re- 
port agrees  exactly  witli  M.  Michelct's 
theory,  which  deduces  the  evil  from 
the  spirituality  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Francois  de  Sales,  through  the  system 
of  Molinos,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  rather 
the  aggravation  than  the  original  that 
is  thus  accounted  for.  If  M.  Miche- 
let  was  acquainted  with  this  docu- 
ment, he  has  omitted  his  best  defence 
in  not  citing  it ;  if  he  was  not,  the 
undesigned  coincidence  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  theory  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
think  he  knew  of  it,  as  surely  he 
would  not  have  abandoned  so  strong  a 
position  to  his  opponents.    In  any 

*  Lyndwood,  Provinciate!  b.  v.  tit.  16. 
Svcerdos,  ed.  Oxon,  1679, 


case,  it  may  serve  as  an  Abstract  of  his 
own  book. 

A  recent  scccder  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  Abbe  Bruitte,  a  priest  of 
the  diocese  of  Montauban,  has  Drought 
down  these  appalling  discoveries  to 
our  own  time,  lie  cannot  be  accused 
of  dilating  upon  them  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  speaks  briefly,  but  with  a 
most  expressive  brevity. 

"  Voile  du  silence,  couvre  de  ton  ombre 
le  presbytere  des  pretres,—  le  tribunal  de 

penitence  Larmes  de  Jeremie, 

pleura  inconsolable*  de  Rachel,  coulez  de 
mes  yeux  I  j'entends  lea  gemissemens  des 
Suzanne*  .  .  .  .  Je  veux  pleurer  des  61* 
qui  ne  sont  plus !...."  (p.  61. )f 

We  fear  the  last  sentence  points  at 
infanticide  ;  the  allusion  to  the  history 
of  Susannah  is  plain.  At  p.  62,  he 
says  of  the  state  of  the  confessional : 

11  Des  enfants  imprudemment  instruits, 
inities  au  myst£re  de  la  corruption,  des 
filles  qui  se  passioonent  pour  le  medecin 
spirituel  qui  veut  les  guerir,  en  denudant 
la  plaie  de  Ieur  coeur  blesse  par  la  fai- 
hlesse, — des  Spouses  qui  changent  le  man- 
age en  combat, — voila  les  fruits  de  mort 
que  produit  le  confessional,  dans  la  per- 
sonne  de  Satan  deguise  en  ange  de  lu- 
miere." 

How  nearly  this  melancholy  state- 
ment agrees  with  M.  Michelct  we  need 
not  point  out. 

\Y  e  have  taken  the  leading  idea  of 
M.  Michelet's  work,  and  shown  it  to 
be  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimonies 
of  Boileau,  the  Abbe  Bruitte,  the  Bi- 
shop of  Osma,  the  German  Grievances, 
and  the  Holy  Otlicc  itself.  Yet  we 
have  made  our  readers  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  multifarious  con- 
tents. If  we  cannot  quite  say  with 
the  poet  Martial, 

Omnes  Sulpiciam  legant  puellw, 

wo  can  say  without  hesitation, 

Omnes  Sulpiciam  legant  mariti, 
Uni  qui  cupiunt  placere  nymphse. 

(B.  x.  Bp.  35  J 

For  there  is  much  in  it  to  teach  the 
husband  how  to  appreciate  his  part- 
ner. If  the  cautions  it  breathes  are 
primarily  intended  for  young  French- 
men, they  apply  with  greater  force  to 


t  Mes  Adieux  a  Rome.  Paris  and 
Lyon,  1844.  For  further  statements  we 
must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself.  (The 
asterisks  are  the  authyr'g.) 
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Protestant  youths,  whom  a  want  of  re- 
flection, or  of  the  knowledge  this  work 
conveys,  would  hurry  into  mixed  mar- 
riages. It  wants  a  motto,  and  as  such 
we  would  suggest  one,  already  quoted 
from  Queen  Christina:  "  fier  .  .  . 
sa  feinuie  aux  bigots,  e'est  s'en  de- 
faire."* 

Before  we  close,  we  must  allow  M. 
Michelct  to  correct  an  error  in  one  of 
his  former  works  the  History  of 
France,  1833,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
vol.ii. 

44  In  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy 
(temp.  Gregory  VII.)  I  have  said  that 
married  men  could  never  have  raised  those 
sublime  monuments,  the  spire  of  Stras- 
bourg, &c.  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  architects  of  the  Gothic  churches  were 
laymen,  and  generally  married.  Erwin  de 
Steiobach,  who  built  Strasbourg,  had  a 
celebrated  daughter,  Sabina,  who  was  her- 
self an  artist."  (p.  105,  note.) 

The  following  passage  on  the  reign 
of  .lames  II.  is  much  too  important 
to  be  omitted. 

44  They  wanted  to  gain  England,  and 
they  presented  themselves  to  her,  not  in 
the  persons  of  theGallicans,  whom  she  re- 
spected, but  in  those  of  the  Jesuits,  whom 

she  had  always  abhorred   We 

koow  how  England,  cou firmed  in  her  Pro- 
testantism and  horror  of  Rome  by  the 
Jesuits,  took  to  herself  a  Dutch  king, 
carried  away  Holland  in  her  movement, 
and  by  this  conjunction  of  the  two  mari- 
time powers  obtained  the  dominion  of  the 
seas. 

14  The  Jesuits  may  boast  that  they  have 
been  the  means  of  settling  Protestantism 
in  England  upon  a  very  solid  foundation. 
All  the  Father  Matthews  in  the  world  will 
never  be  able  to  remove  it."  (p.  95. J 

Wc  have  nothing  particular  to  re- 
mark <m  the  translation,  as  the  ori- 
ginal is  not  at  hand,  and  we  have 
noted  down  nothing  as  apparently  er- 
roneous. We  must  say  that  M.  Wi- 
chclet,  in  theologising  on  divine  grace 
(p.  23-4)  goes  out  of  his  depth,  so  dif- 
ficult is  it  to  keep  within  due  bound?. 
But  on  the  whole  his  work  is  a  va- 
luable one,  and  most  serviceable  at 
this  time.  Those  who  object  to  it  arc 
hardly  aware,  that  he  deserves  some 
thanks  at  the  hands  of  his  opponents 


*  Or  else  a  line  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  1 13. 
Scire  volant  secreta  domus,  atque  inde 
timeri. 


for  omissions,  as  wc  can  testify,  having 
found  the  subject  more  difficult  to 
compress  than  to  ex  tend. f 

Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.M.S.  Dido. 
By  Cuptain  the  Hon.  lienry  Kep- 
pel,  li.N. 

IT  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
steam  navigation  is  one  of  the  great 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  civilization  of 
barbarous  nations.  More  frequent  in- 
tercourse alone  would  tend  to  these 
effects,  making  the  untutored  savage 
aware  of  his  own  inferiority  by  the 
sight  of  superior  arts  and  power,  and 
thus  exciting  him  to  endeavour  to  at- 
tain them  himself.  It  is  not,  however, 
from  the  cannon's  mouth  that  civili- 
zation is  to  be  produced.  Habits  of 
industry  from  example,  a  cessation 
from  petty  strifes  and  warfare,  pro- 
tection for  industry,  and  markets  for 
produce,  are  the  meaus  which  must  be 
employed  to  promote  improvement. 

Wo  hnve  made  these  remarks  with  re- 
ference more  particularly  to  the  island 
of  Borneo,  an  island  hitherto  but  little 
known,  and  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  savage  race  of  piratical  Malays. 
And  yet  here  an  Englishman  has  es- 
tablished himself;  here  he  governs 
with  mildness  and  justice  an  exten- 
sive district ;  here  he  has  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  himself  surrounded  by 
a  flourishing  population,  beloved,  re- 
spected, and  protected  by  those  to 
whom  he  lias  taught  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  happiness  to  be  derived 
from  honest  industry.  The  whole 
story  of  iMr.  Brooke's  success  is  one 
of  the  deepest  interest,  affording  at 
the  same  time  an  extraordinary  proof 
of  what  may  be  effected  by  good  sense, 
untiring  energy,  and  courage,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  good.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  triumph  of  a  cultivated  mind 
over  barbarism,  of  intelligence  over 
ignorance. 

But  let  us  give  a  short  sketch  of 

t  The  Portuguese  Inquisitor  Sousa 
puts  a  case,  whether  imaginary  or  real 
we  cannot  say,  but  if  the  former,  what  an 
act  of  imagination  !  44  Si  confessarius 
sollicitct  puerum  a  se  confessum,"  Sec. 
(Aphorismi  Inquisitionis,  Lugduni,  1609, 
1.  i.  c  34.)  If  M.  Michelet  knew  this,  he 
has  acted  very  leniently  iu  passing  it 
over. 
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Mr.  Brooke's  proceedings.  Aware  of 
the  natural  riches  of  Jiorneo,  be  foTBif-l 
what  may  be  thought  the  romantic 
idea  of  making  thetu  available  to  his 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
lettered  the  condition  of  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  population.  In  bis 
titde  aehooner  or  about  140  tons  he 
anchored  ofi'  the  town  of  Sarawak, 
where  he  had  several  interviews  with 
the  rajah,  who  governed  the  district 
under  the  sultan  of  Borneo.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mild  and  unliable 
man,  but  with  little  energy,  and  con- 
sequently unable  to  suppress  those 
piratical  hordes  who  were  gradually 
depopulating  and  raining  his  country. 
At  this  time  the  rajah  had  been  carry- 
ing on  a  long  protracted  war  with  some 
of  bis  rebelhous  subjects  at  a  short 
distant  from  Sarawak,  and  which  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Brooke.  Partly  out  of  gratitude  for 
this  assistance,  and  partJy  from  feeling 
his  own  incompetency,  he  resigned 
the  sovereignty  of  his  district  to  Mr. 
I  in  toke,  and  which  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  the  suHan.  On  returning 
from  his  interview  with  the  sultan, 
Mr.  Brooke  not  only  resided  in  the 
most  fearless  manner  at  Sarawuk,  with 
only  two  or  three  Englishmen  with 
him,  but  sent  his  schooner  to  Singa- 
pore  for  supplies.  In  the  meantime 
he  employed  himself  in  reorganizing 
his  districts,  in  administering  justice, 
and  in  protecting  his  people  against 
pirates.  There  is  something  delight- 
ful in  contemplating  the  almost  un- 
assisted exertion*  of  an  individual  m 
promoting  the  positive  welfare  of  an 
industrious  |>eople,  especially  when  that 
individual  was  an  englishman.  Nor 

_ , ,        -      i  1     ri  -1U.L 1  -I J  1.  ^  I  1  .  1       I  |]  ,  1  1 1  If 

were  tney  inrten>u>ic  oi  nit  uiewsiu';-- 
they  now  enjoyed  under  bis  adminis- 
(ration  ;  nor  did  they  fail  to  love  him 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their 
present  security  and  well  being.  Mr. 
Brooke  received  an  affecting  proof 
of  this,  nor  can  we  well  conceive  any 
circumstance  more  gratifying  to  his 
warm  and  benevolent  heart.  On  re- 
turning from  a  short  absence  at  Singa- 
pore, Captain  Keppel  tells  us,  that 

M  during  the  whole  morning  large  boat*, 
some  corrying  as  many  as  two  hundred 
people,  hnd  been  coming  down  tlie  river 
to  bail  Mr.  Brooke's  return  ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  gratifications  I  had  was  in 
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with  gratitude  and  respect,  with  which 
each  head-man  wvloouud  Wictr  newly 
elected  ruler  back  to  his  Adojrted  country. 

The  scene  wan  both  novel  and  exciting, 
presenting  to  us,  just  anchored  in  a  Urge 
fresh- water  river,  and  surrounded  by  a 
densely  wooded  jangle,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  water  covered  with  canoes  and 
boats,  dressed  out  with  their  various  co- 
loured silken  flags,  filled  with  natives 
beating  tom-toms,  and  playing  on  their 
wild  and  not  «n  pleas 
instruments,  with  the  < 
of  fire-arms." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Dido  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Keppel,  who  appears 
to  be  embuod  with  the  same  bijrh 
courage,  energy,  and  ceal  as  his  friend 
Mr.  Brooke,  took  sonic  effectual  mean- 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  marauding  pirates. 
The  account  of  the  several  success?  ul 
attack*  on  the  strongholds  of  these 
people,  the  destruction  of  their  vessels, 
with  the  burning  of  their  dwellings, 
is  replete  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Mr.  Brooke  participated  in  these  at- 
tacks, and  his  people  anxiously  and 
williugly  co-operated  in  them.  At  a 
subsequent  conference  held  on  shore 
with  some  of  the  piratical  chief tAins 
Mr.  Brooke,  as  we  are  uifbrmed  by 
Captain  Keppel,  delivered  a  fine  piece 
of  oratory  in  the  native  tongue,  with  n 
degree  of  fluency  seldom  witnessed 
liefore,  even  in  a  Malay. 

Such  is  a  short  and  slight  sketch  of 
sonic  of  the  proceedings  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  ;  and  we  (joestion  much 
whether,  in  the  history  of  any  indivi- 
dual, such  results  have  been  attained, 
iu  so  short  a  time,  over  the  minds  of  a 
benighted  and  ignorant  population. 
They  are  now  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  Ins  reign  over  them,  and  he  is  hajipy 
in  the  reilectiou  of  the  good  he  is  doing 
and  st  ill  hopes  to  do.  The  last  ac- 
counts heard  of  him  were  from  the 
recent  despatches  of  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Coclirane,  which  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  severe  chu^ii cement  he 
has  inflicted  on  the  piratical  chiefs, 
and  which  must  greatly  tend  to  further 
the  benevolent  views  of  Mr.  Brooke. 
Indeed  when  we  consider  the  vast 
extent  of  Borneo,  700  miles  long  and 
400  in  breadth,  its  enormous  resources, 
the  richness  of  its  mines,  and  the  in- 
dustrious habits  of  many  of  its  in- 
habitants,  joined  to  the  extreme  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
join  with  Mr.  Brooke  m  thinking  that, 
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under  proper  management,  this  coun- 
try offers  a  fine  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing our  trade  and  commerce.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  this  cannot 
be  the  case  till  the  sea  is  clear  of 
pirates,  and  this  object  appears  to  be 
on  the  point  of  being  accomplished. 
Whenever  this  takes  place,  Mr. 
Brooke  remarks,  that  "ourintercour.se 
with  the  natives  of  the  interior  should 
be  frequent  and  intimate.  These  peo- 
ple," he  adds, "  are  represented  as  very 
numerous,  hospitable,  and  industrious ; 
and  a  friendly  intercourse  would  de- 
velopc  the  resources  of  their  country, 
draw  its  produce  to  our  markets,  and 
give  the  natives  a  taste  for  British 
manufactures."  And  in  another  place 
he  remarks,  "if  the  people  be  pro- 
tected, and  enabled  to  live  in  quiet 
security,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  country's  becoming  a  highly  pro- 
ductive one,  eminently  calculated  ns  a 
lield  for  British  enterprise  and  capital." 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  in  con- 
clusion, that  at  a  time  when  so  many 
young  men  in  this  country  are  seeking 
for  employment,  there  is  no  place, 
])crhaps,  in  the  world,  where  they  are 
so  likely  to  meet  with  success,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  a  small  trading 
capital,  as  in  Borneo.  Indeed,  under 
such  a  ruler  and  adviser  as  Mr. 
Brooke,  success  must  be  certain. 
Energy,  good  conduct,  and  good  faith 
with  the  natives  are  requisites.  Mr. 
Brooke  has  given  a  high  tone  ami  cha- 
racter to  the  British  name  in  Borneo, 
and  we  trust  that  these  will  never  be 
gullied  by  heartless  and  unprincipled 
adventurers ;  while  to  those  who  fol- 
low his  example,  a  field  of  vast  and  pro- 
fitable employment  is  now  laid  open. 

Lusitania  lUnstrata ;  Notices  on  the  Hit- 
tor  y,  Antiquities,  and  Literature,  Jfr. 
of  Portugal.  Part  II.  Minstrelsy. 
By  John  Adamaon,  Esq.  Sec.  S.  A. 
New.  &v. 

THIS  little  volume  of  the  Minstrelsy 
of  Portugal  is  dedicated  to  the  Senhor 
Jose  B.  de  Almeida-Garrett,  from 
whose  works  the  editor  says  nearly  the 
whole  has  been  compiled ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  Senhor  Almeida-Ciarrett, 
prompted  by  the  example  of  Percy 
and  others,  who  had  collected  our  old 
ballads,  and  by  the  poetical  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  determined  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  Minstrelsy  of  Portu- 


gal. For  the  translations  the  editor 
owns  himself  indebted  to  the  Rev.  R. 
C.  Coxe,  Vicar  of  Ncwcastlc-upon- 
Tync.  We  are  informed  in  the  pre- 
fatory remarks,  "That  the  earnest 
poetry  of  Portugal  consisted  of  trovas, 
popular  romances,  xacaras  or  chacras, 
and  solans ;  distinctions  upon  which 
the  Senhor  do  Almeida-Garrett,  a  most 
accomplished  scholar,  and  one  who 
has  given  most  attention  to  the  subject, 
does  not  feel  himself  competent  to  de- 
cide. We  may,  however,  consider  them 
as  divided  into  the  romance,  in  which 
the  enic  predominate*,  the  poet  relating 
and  singing  the  events  ;  tne  xacara  or 
chacra,  where  the  dramatic  prevails, 
the  poet  saying  little,  and  leaving 
nearly  all  to  the  personages  introduced  ; 
and  the  soiao,  which  is  of  a  more 
plaintive  and  lyric  character,  expres- 
sive of  sorrow  rather  than  recounting 
facts.  Of  most  of  these  relics  only 
fragments  have  been  handed  down, 
several  of  which  are  found  in  the  Can- 
cioneiros,  or  dispersed  in  some  of  the 
earliest  works  of  the  Portuguese  au- 
thors. It  is  to  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  Senhor  Almeida-Garrett 
that  not  only  Portugal  but  the  literary 
world  arc  indebted  tor  the  preservation 
of  so  manv  of  these  ancient  pieces. 
With  peculiar  elegance  he  has  selected 
the  oldest,  and,  clothing  them  in  more 
modern  language,  given  to  the  public 
specimens  of  the  interesting  remains,** 
&c.  The  editor  then  quotes  the  ro- 
mance of  Bemal  Francez,  as  being  one 
of  the  best  known,  and  probably  the 
most  ancient  chacra  which  the  people 
sing  from  the  Komanciero,  e  Cancio- 
nciro  Gcral,of  the  Senhor  de  Almeida- 
Garrett.  "  Its  simple  commencement, 
at  the  same  time  so  dramatic,  and  the 
melancholy  with  which  it  terminates, 
give  to  it  all  the  character  of  the  pri- 
mitive poctrr  of  an  lieroic  people,  and 
afford  a  good  example  of  the  best  de- 
scription of  Portuguese  popular  poetry." 
(vide  p.  xi.)  The  second  piece  is  the 
"  Night  of  St.  John  ;"  the  third,  "Ro- 
salinda," we  have  ex  tract  cd  as  our 
specimen.  This  romance  is  composed 
from  three  several  fragments:  the 
fourth  and  concluding  piece  is  called 
"  the  King's  Slipjxrr,  or  Green  Leaves 
of  the  Vineyard."  This  poem  is  a 
chacra,  ami  is  dramatic  in  character.  It 
has  been  reconstructed  from  fragments 
of  ancient  popular  compositions,  partly 
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in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  Our  ex- 
tract will  be  found  at  p.  >G  of  the  work. 

ROSALINDA. 

It  was  the  early  morn  of  May  day, 
When  the  song-birds  wake  the  grove, 

And  teeming  trees  and  opening  flowers 
Own  the  glow  of  kindling  love. 

It  was  the  early  morn  of  May  day  ; 

On  the  fresh  bank  of  the  wave 
.Sat  the  infant  Rosalinda, 

Bent  her  flowing  locks  to  lave. 

Flowers  they  bring  her  red  and  rosy, 
Flowers  they  bring  her  virgin  white; 

But  on  a  blossom  soft  as  she  is 
Questing  eye  may  never  light. 

Softer  far  is  Rosalinda 

Than  the  rose  that  decks  the  thorn; 
Purer  than  the  purest  lily 

That  opes  to  weep  at  dewy  morn. 

The  Count  High  Admiral  pass'd  by  her 

In  his  galley  on  the  sea ; 
On  each  side  so  many  rowers 

Told  aright  they  may  not  be. 

Of  the  captive  bands  who  row'd  it, 

All  from  Afric's  bosom  torn, 
Some  were  proud  and  mighty  nobles, 

Some  of  kingly  blood  were  born. 

Betwixt  Ceuta  and  Gibraltar 

If  one  Moor  in  safety  be, 
111  at  case  the  Lord  Count  saileth 

In  his  galley  on  the  sea. 

Oh  !  how  gently  glides  the  galley, 
Answering  well  the  guiding  oar  ! 

More  gentle  still  he  who  commands  it, 
Skill'd  to  leave  or  gain  the  shore. 

«•  Count  Lord  Admiral,  tell  me  truly — 
"  Without  equal,  Rose  so  fair, 

The  many  slaves  that  gladly  tend  thse, 
Tire  they  oil  thy  flowing  hair  ?  " 

"  Art  thou  courteous.  Count  so  lordly, 
Asking  thus,  not  answering  me  ? 

Answer  thou,  and  1  will  answer  : 
To  me  thou  roust  not  silent  be." 

"  Of  the  slaves  who  round  me  muster 
Each  the  allotted  task  doth  know  ; 

Some  aloft  the  sails  to  manage, 
Some  upon  the  bench  to  row. 

"  The  lady  captives,  soft  and  gentle, 
Twine  on  deck  the  mazy  donee, 

Deftly  weaving  flowing  carpets. 
Couch  for  Lord  in  dreamy  trance." 

"  Thou  'st  answered,  and  I  answer  thee  ; 

For  good  the  law  that  bids  repay. 
I  have  slaves  for  every  purpose, 

Slaves  who  will  my  will  obey  ; 

"  Some  to  fit  my  varied  vestments, 
Some  to  tire  my  flowing  hair. 

For  one  I  keep  another  office ; 
But  him  my  toils  must  yet  ensnare." 


44  He's  ta'en— he's  thine!  so  fully  cap- 
tur'd, 

That  ne'er  would  he  be  ransom'd  more. 
Full  to  the  land  ! — the  land,  ye  vassals  ! 
And  drive  the  galley  high  on  shore." 

Then  sweet  with  fairest  Rosalinda 

And  noble  Count  the  moments  sped, 
While  orange  groves  her  form  o'ersha- 
dow'd, 

And  flow'rets  garlanded  her  head. 

But  crabbed  Fate,  that  will  not  suffer 

Any  good  without  allay. 
Led  the  steps  of  the  King's  huntsman, 

As  he  roam'd,  to  walk  that  way. 

"  W  hat  thine  eyes  have  seen,  O  huntsman ! 

Huntsman,  prithee  do  not  tell. 
Purses  fill'd  with  gold  I  give  thee, 

As  much  as  thou  canst  carry  well." 

All  the  royal  huntsman  wituess'd 
Did  he  to  the  King  make  known, 

On  study  bent,  in  private  closet 
Thoughtful  sitting,  and  alone. 

"  Whisper  low  the  news  yon  bring  me, 
And  we  give  thee  guerdon  rare  ; 

Raise  on  high  thy  voice  to  sound  it, 
And  we  hang  thee  high  in  air. 

"  To  arms !  to  arms  1  my  faithful  archers, 
Without  the  rousing  war-pipes  sound  ; 

My  cavaliers  and  trusty  footmen, 
Haste  the  grove  to  circle  round  !" 

It  is  not  yet  the  glow  of  mid-day, 
Low  and  long  the  bell  doth  boom  ; 

It  is  not  yet  the  gloom  of  midnight : 
Walk  they  both  to  meet  their  doom. 

To  the  sound  of  Ave  Marias 

Both  are  tomb'd  in  solemn  state, 

She  before  the  altar  holy, 
He  beneath  the  western  gate. 

Soon  the  grave  of  Rosalinda 

Did  a  royal  tree  disclose ; 
Soon  the  grave  of  Count  so  noble 

SUow'd  a  bed  of  softest  rose. 

When  the  monarch  heard  the  marvels 
Quick  he  bade  them  both  destroy, 

Giving  to  the  ruthless  flame  each 
Record  of  departed  joy. 

The  trees  they  cut  and  roses  scatter ; 

Still  the  emblems  thrive  again, 
E'en  as  the  air  which  them  embracing 

Feeleth  neither  wound  nor  pain. 

The  King  when  be  was  told  the  story, 

Ceased  he  to  speak  for  aye  ; 
And  when  the  Queen  the  wonder  heard, 

Moan'd  she  thus  her  dying  lay. 

"  Call  me  not  Queen  !— a  Queen  no  longer, 
She  who  such  dread  deed  has  done  1 

Two  spotless  souls  1  've  rent  asunder 
Whom  Heaven  would  fain  have  join'd 
as  one." 
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Sacred  Poems  ;  by  Mrs.  Bmoe.  Edited 
by  her  Son,  William  Downing  Bruce, 
F.S.A.  8fc.  8w>.— The  subjects  of  these 
compositions,  which  are  selected  from 
many  left  in  manuscript  by  Mrs.  Bruce, 
are  Joseph,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Ishmael, 
Rebekah,  and  David.  They  scarcely  rise 
to  the  character  of  poems,  but  are  narra- 
tives written  in  a  smooth  and  easy  versifi- 
cation, unexceptionable  in  point  of  senti- 
ment or  description.  The  only  specimens 
of  Mrs.  Bruce's  compositions  before  pub- 
lished are  contained  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Ord  of  Guiaborough  ;  and  her  son 
has  performed  an  office  creditable  to  his 
filial  piety  in  this  elegant  edition.  A  me- 
moir of  Mrs.  Bruce  is  given  in  Holland's 
Lives  of  the  Poets  of  Yorkshire. 


Quarantine  and  the  Plague.  By  Gavin 
Milroy,  M.D. — The  object  the  author  of 
this  cleverly-written  pamphlet  has  in  view 
is  to  prove  that  the  plague  is  not  commu- 
nicable from  one  individual  to  another  by 
contact,  and  that  therefore  all  the  existing 
laws  and  regulations  respecting  quarantine 
are  useless,  oppressive,  and  injurious.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  consideration  of  the  varied  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  the  author ;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  ad- 
miration of  the  great  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  subject,  of  the  fairness  and  candour 
displayed  in  the  examination  of  every  case 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  much 
disputed  question  of  contagion,  and  also 


of  the  strictly  logical  arrangement  of  the 
whole  work.  In  the  last  page  Dr.  Milroy 
says,  "  And  now  what  are  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  mass  of  evidence 
that  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  ?  Are  we  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  fair  deduction  when  we  assert 
that  henceforth  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  the  plague — by  which  term 
we  mean  its  transmissibility  from  one 
person  to  another  by  mere  contact — must 
be  utterly  thrown  overboard  ?  And  yet,  be  it 
remembered,  it  is  upon  this  very  delusion 
that  almost  the  entire  system  of  existing 
quarantine  regulations  has  been  founded. 
Had  the  "disease  been  regarded  as  only 
one  form  of  highly  malignant  fever  ca- 
pable of  infecting  the  atmosphere,  and 
thereby,  under  circumstances  of  neglected 
ventilation  and  cleanliness,  of  diffusing 
itself  from  the  sick  to  those  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  how  much  vexatious 
suffering  might  have  been  avoided  1  *  *  * 
The  now-admitted  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  plague  has  never,  in  one  authen- 
ticated instance,  been  introduced  by  mer- 
chandise coming  from  infected  countries, 
must  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  open  the 
eyes,  even  of  the  most  prejudiced,  to  the 
enormous  abuses  of  the  present  system." 
We  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of 
this  pamphlet  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  subject,  either  medically  or  politically, 
and  feel  assured  that  they  will,  with  us,  be 
convinced  that  its  author  is  influenced,  not 
by  prejudice,  but  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
establish  and  to  promulgate  truth. 
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SALE  AT  FORD  ABBEY,  DEVON. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  Ford  Abbey 
having  been  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  George  Miles,  esq.  of  Bristol, 
by  the  sale  noticed  in  p.  415,  a  public 
auction  of  eight  days'  duration  has  just 
been  concluded  of  the  paintings,  furniture, 
itc.  The  disposal  of  the  plate  (some  of 
which  belonged  to  Francis  Gwyn,  Secre- 
tary at  War  to  Queen  Anne),  occupied 
almost  the  whole  of  the  first  day ;  one  lot, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  three  tea-canisters, 
with  beautifnl  figures  and  architectural 
and  other  devices  in  high  relief,  realised 
22*.  an  ounce  ;  another,  an  embossed  and 
festooned  tea-kettle,  stand,  and  lamp, 
about  36/.;  and  a  silver-gilt  communion 
chalice  and  patina,  formerly  belonging  to 
Edmund  Prideaux,  esq.  attorney-general 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  used  in  the  cha- 
pel, 15/.  IT)*. — The  second  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  the  paintings,  eighty- 
two  in  number.   They  were  not  of  any 
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very  great  value,  though  a  few  were 
curious.  A  picture,  attributed  to  Aide- 
grever,  41  The  Life  and  Passion  of  our 
Saviour,"  in  which  many  portraits  are 
introduced,  sold  for  78/.  and  has  passed 
into  the  bands  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  Furn- 
ham  House,  Chard.  Two  pictures,  as- 
signed in  the  catalogue  to  Salvator  Rosa, 
sold  for  99/.  and  24  guineas  and  a  half. 
A  "  View  of  the  Seven  Dials,"  said  to  be 
by  Hogarth  and  Scott,  sold  for  42/.  The 
portraits  were  of  greater  consequence, 
consisting  of  "  family  pictures"  collected 
by  Edmund  Prideaux,  the  son  of  Crom- 
well's attorney-general, and  Francis  Gwyn, 
secretary  at  the  Treasury  to  Laurence 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  from  whom  the 
Gwyns  derived  the  estate.  Prideaux  was 
fined  in  the  mm  of  15,000/.  for  his  pre- 
snmed  adherence  to  the  unfortunate  Duke 
of  Monmouth  ;  and  the  Duke's  picture, 
in  armour,  one  of  the  best  in  the  collec- 
tion, was  sold  for  2*1.  A  three-quarto  r 
4  L 
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portrait  of  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Ro-_ 
Chester, — an  excellent  specimen  of  Kneller, 
gold  for  16/.  5*.  6d.  A  portrait  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
sold  for  11/.;  and  a  portrait  of  Colonel 
Popham,  one  of  Cromwell's  favourite 
officers  at  sea,  11  guineas.  This  picture 
in  the  catalogue  is  attributed  to  Lely,  but 
it  is  more  in  the  manner  of  Walker — a 
bolder  painter  at  times  than  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  less  known  than  be  deserves  to 
be. — On  the  third  day  five  pieces  of  Arras 
Tapestry,  after  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael, 
presented  by  Queen  Anne  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Gwyn,  and  for  which  his  son  refused 
30,000/.,  offered  by  Count  Orloff  on  be- 
half of  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia, 
were  sold  to  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
abbey  at  2,200/.  The  organ  was  also 
purchased  for  Mr.  Miles,  at  28/.  10#.— 
The  fourth  and  fifth  days  were  occupied  by 
the  sale  of  the  books,  manuscripts,  and 
pamphlets.  Among  the  MSS.  was  "  A 
book  of  Welsh  Genealogy,  commencing 
with  Adam,"  which  yielded  49/.  ;  and 
the  second  MS.  volume  of  "  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon,1'  (1716.)  was  sold  to 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  for  46/. ;  a  "  Cata- 
logue of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  Jewels," 
32/. ;  "  A  collection  of  Royal  Grants  from 
1661  to  1682,'*  27/. ;  sundry  original 
petitions  with  the  signatures  of  distin- 


guished persons,  1681,  31/.  10*.;  "  The 
Irish  Booke  relating  to  affairs  in  that 
country,  1684-5,"  28/.;  "  Herbertorum 
Prosapia,  shewing  the  genealogy  of  the 
Gwyn  family,"  26/. ;  "  Book  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Glamorganshire,"  by  Richard 
Merrick,  (1578),  11/.  ;  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Star  Chamber,"  (1635),  11/. ;  44  Py- 
thagoras's  Philosophy,"  on  vellum  illumi- 
nated, 10/.  10*. ; 44  Aurelii  Augustini  Doc- 
tori*  Ex  positioned  super  Psaloios,"  with 
marginal  notes  on  vellum  ;  and  the  Office 
of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  vellum,  12/.  ;  Mi- 
nutes of  business  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  during  Francis  Gwyn's  under-secre- 
taryship,  -from  Feb.  5th  1681  to  Jan.  3rd 
1683,  and  from  Xmas.  1688  to  Michas. 
1680,"  4/.  14»— On  the  sixth  day  four 
pieces  of  Gobelin  Tapestry  in  the  draw- 
ing-room were  purchased  for  Mr.  Miles, 
at  50/.  A  painting  of  Christ  in  the  House 
of  Martha,  and  in  conversation  with  Mary 
in  the  background,  while  Martha  in  the 
foreground  is  spitting  a  fowl,  having  be- 
fore her,  on  a  table  and  hanging  up,  a 
profusion  of  meat,  poultry,  vegetables, 
&c.  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ruiney ,  at  671 
Queen  Anne's  bedstead,  and  crimson  silk- 
velvet  furniture,  which  wa?  fitted  up  for 
her  reception  at  Ford  Abbey,  8/. ;  and  the 
Gobelin  Tapestry  hangings  of  the  room  in 
which  it  stood,  representing  a  Welah  wed- 
ding, 10/. 
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INSTITUTE  OT  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Nov.  2.  This  society  held  its  first  meet- 
ing, Lord  de  Grey,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  brought  for 
exhibition  a  large  model  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  executed  in  cork,  by  a  young  man 
who  is  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
house. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  in  connection  with  the 
model,  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  dean  to  an  addition  greatly  required 
at  the  Abbey.  He  meant  the  spire,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept. 
While  this  was  wanting,  the  Abbey  would 
always  appear  unimportant  amongst  the 
fine  buildings  by  which  it  was  being  sur- 
rounded. It  had  been  said  that  the  piers 
were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  a  spire ; 
but  surely  this  was  not  insurmountable  ; 
they  might  be  taken  down  and  recon- 
structed ;  and  he  felt  sure,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, a  subscription  might  easily  be  raised 
to  supply  the  required  funds.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  the  spire,  the  Abbey  would  be 
distinguished   from    the  parliamentary 


buildings,  where  there  are  lofty  towers  but 
no  spire.  He  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dean,  the  Abbey  might  soon  receive  its 
crowning  glory. 

The  Dean  said  this  was  contemplated  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  but  the 
flexure  of  the  columns  was  so  great,  that 
it  appeared  to  be  dangerous  to  attempt  it. 
The  columus  were  of  Purbeck  marble,  and 
he  doubted  if  more  could  he  obtained; 
moreover,  if  the  piers  were  enlarged  suf- 
ficiently to  carry  the  spire,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  interior  might  be  injured.— 
Perhaps  these  objections  are  not  in- 
superable. 

Mr.  George  Mair  read  a  description  of 
an  ancient  structure  existing  at  Al  Bather, 
in  Mesopotamia,  illustrated  by  drawing*, 
and  of  the  curious  sculptured  marbles  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nim- 
roud,  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

Mr.  Tite  stated  that  he  did  not  consider 
these  remains  so  ancient  as  Mr.  Lavard, 
but  attributed  them  to  the  period  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius.   As  to  Al  Hather,  it  was  one 
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of  those  extraordinary  cities,  of  which  the 
rise,  progress,  and  destruction,  were  alike 
mysterious.  A  plan  of  it  bad  been  given 
by  Dr.  Ross,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
The  honorary  secretary  said,  that  he  had 
learnt  that  the  Government  had  already 
made  an  arrangement  to  reimburse  Mr. 
La  yard,  that  some  of  the  marbles  were  on 
their  way  to  this  country,  and  that  means 
had  been  provided  for  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Nor.  16*.  9.  Angell,  V.P.  in  the  chair. 

The  chairman  communicated  to  the 
members  that,  since  the  last  meeting,  an 
application  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  made  to  the  Council 
for  their  opinion  relative  to  the  position 
of  the  Wellington  Statue  on  the  arch  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Green  Park  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  report  had  been  pre- 

?ared  and  forwarded  to  Lord  Morpeth, 
'he  report  had  been  acknowledged  ;  and 
the  Council  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
recommendations  therein  contained  would 
be  adopted.  The  report  was  read,  and 
was  to  the  following  effect :— "  Resolved, 
That  the  effect  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  top  of  the 
arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  Green  Park  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  its  position  there  most 
objectionable.  The  Council,  in  the  first 
place,  deem  it  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
following  opinions  are  given  as  those  of 
the  Council  only,  there  not  being  time 
sufficient  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute ;  but  a 
well-grounded  impression  prevails  that 
few,  if  any,  dissentient  voices  would  be 
found  among  the  members  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Council  in  this  matter. 
The  Council  next  refer  to  the  strong  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  arch,  and  who  has  supported 
his  objections  by  much  sound  and  excel- 
lent reasoning;  and  they  consider  it  a 
recognised  principle  amongst  artists,  that 
the  architect  who  designs  a  successful 
work  is  by  far  the  most  competent  au- 
thority upon  a  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety, size,  and  character  of  any  sculp- 
tural adjuncts  or  decorations  proposed  to 
be  applied  to  his  own  design.  Independ- 
ently of  the  valuable  opinion  referred  to, 
the  Council  feci  that  the  statue  is  by  far 
too  large  for  the  mass  it  was  intended  to 
decorate,  and  discordant  with  that  har- 
mony of  proportion  which  is  indispensable 
between  the  structure  and  its  sculptural 
embellishments.  The  size  of  the  arch  is 
apparently  diminished  by  the  colossal  di- 
mensions of  the  statue;  the  elegant  screen 
of  columns  towards  Hyde  Park— and,  In- 
deed, all  the  contiguous  buildings ■ — are 
alike  affected  ;  and  the  grandeur  and  im- 


portance of  the  principal  approach  to  the 
metropolis  is  thus  lessened  by  the  false 
scale  produced  by  the  colossal  size  of  the 
statue.  The  most  celebrated  statues  of 
colossal  or  heroic  size  were  all  placed  with 
suitable  plinths  or  pedestals  on  the  ground, 
and  not  applied  as  crowning  ornaments  to 
buildings.  The  Jupiter  at  Elis,  the  Mi* 
nerva  at  Athens,  the  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
the  Roman  Capitol,  and  the  group  of  the 
Quirinal  may  be  cited,  among  many  other 
ancient  statues  ;  and  of  modern  times,  the 
statues  in  the  Square  and  Loggia  at  Flo- 
rence, of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Arona, 
Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
George  the  Third  in  the  Long  Walk  at 
Windsor,  may  be  instanced.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  Council  feel  that,  if  the  statue  be 
removed  to  an  appropriate  site,  and  the 
arch  enriched  with  appropriate  sculptural 
decoration  under  the  superintendence  of 
its  architect,  such  decorations  being  ac- 
cessorial and  subordinate,  it  would  then 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  severe  criticism 
of  artists,  foreign  visitors,  and  persons  of 
acknowledged  taste." 

C.  Newton,  esq.  afterwards  read  "  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Art  of  the  Marbles  from 
Halicarnassus."  which  the  chairman  in- 
troduced by  stating  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  opening  to  public  view,  in 
the  British  Museum,  of  the  Halicarnasaian 
Marbles,  the  Council  had* thought  it  right 
to  record  on  their  minutes,  by  a  resolu- 
tion, their  gratification  at  this  important 
acquisition  to  our  national  collection, 
effected  through  the  suggestions  offered  in 
1841,  by  the  architects  of  this  country,  to 
Lord  Palmcrston,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 


THE  nOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  GILES,  AT  CHEADLE. 

The  church  of  St.  Giles,  at  Cbeadle, 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  31st  of 
August,  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  cost 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  and  has  oc- 
cupied nearly  six  years  in  completion. 
Having  lately  had  the  gratification  of  in- 
specting this  gorgeous  church,  which,  WO 
presume,  may  be  considered  Mr.  Pugin's 
master-piece,  we  gladly  insert  the  very  ac» 
complished  architect's  own  description  of 
this  interesting  building. 

"  It  consists  of  a  western  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  spire  ;  a  nave  of  five* 
compartments,  with  north  and  south  aisles 
and  porches ;  a  Lady  chapel ;  a  chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  a  chancel ;  with 
sacristies  and  organ  loft  on  the  north. 
The  style  is  that  which  prevailed  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Edwards,  commonly 
called  Decorated ;  and  no  labour  or  ex- 
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pcnsc  has  been  spared  to  render  it  as  far 
an  possible  a  perfect  revival  of  the  art  of 
that  glorious  period. 

"  The  western  entrance  is  in  the  tower  ; 
it  consists  of  a  deeply-moulded  doorway  ; 
enriched  with  lions'  heads  and  oak  branches 
in  the  hollows;  the  label  is  square, 
resting  on  two  shafts,  and  forming  large 
spandrils  filled  with  foliage  and  Talbot 
shields.  The  doors  are  of  English  oak, 
strongly  braced,  and  hung  with  hinges 
fashioned  after  the  form  of  rampant  lions, 
nearly  covering  the  whole  door  ;  these 
are  gilt,  and  the  face  of  the  doors  painted 
red  and  bordered  with  iron  gilt  engrailing, 
being  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  buttress 
are  two  canopied  niches,  containing  stone 
images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Above 
the  first  string-course,  on  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  tower,  two  niches  are  formed 
nut  of  the  buttresses  ;  in  the  southern  one 
is  an  image  of  St.  Giles,  and  in  the  other 
an  effigy  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
kneeling  with  a  model  of  the  church,  as 
founder,  with  his  patron  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  standing  behind  him.  Under  St. 
Giles  is  a  corbel  with  a  hind,  surrounded 
by  foliage  in  accordance  with  the  legend 
of  that  saint,  and  the  other  corbel  is 
sculptured  with  the  Shrewsbury  arms 
supported  by  two  talbots.  Immediately 
over  the  west  door  is  a  single  window  of 
three  lights,  with  foliage  work  in  the 
jambs  and  arch.  Over  this  are  the  win- 
dows of  the  ringing  chamber,  which  is 
ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase,  forming  an 
external  turret  on  the  south  side.  The 
belfry  windows  are  eight  in  number,  and 
the  spaces  between  the  mullions  filled  with 
perforated  lead-work  securely  fastened  to 
the  stone  work  by  iron-cramps. 

"The  bells  are  supported  by  a  strongly 
braced  oak  framing,  rising  from  the  floor 
of  the  ringing  chamber,  where  it  springs 
from  a  stone  projection  in  the  wall, 
carried  out  by  corbel  work,  visible  from 
the  interior  of  the  church. 

"  At  the  spring  of  the  belfry  windows, 
the  internal  angles  of  the  tower  arc 
gathered  into  an  octagon  by  segmental 
arches,  and  the  juncture  of  the  spire  and 
tower  is  strongly  secured  by  an  iron  tie 
cased  in  copper.  The  four  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists  are  sculptured  on  four 
small  gablets  resting  on  the  stone  wea- 
therings  at  the  angles  of  the  spire  ;  above 
these  are  four  richly  canopied  niches  run- 
ning up  into  crocketed  work  and  pinna- 
cles, containing  images  of  the  Latin  Doc- 
tors, seated  on  thrones,  of  the  natural 
size  carved  in  stone.  The  eight  crocketed 
ribs,  which  gradually  diminish  in  size  and 
projection  as  they  approach  the  apex, 
spring  from  eight  talbots  at  the  base  of 


the  spire,  and  terminate  in  as  many  gab- 
lets  with  bosses  to  receive  them. 

"  There  are  four  double-light  windows 
at  the  base  of  the  spire,  terminated  by 
crocketed  gables  and  crosses,  four  imme- 
diately above  the  angle  pinnacles,  and 
four  smaller  ones  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire.    The  whole  is  terminated  by  a 
cross,  composed  of  iron   and  copper, 
partly  gilt,  and  surmounted  by  a  cock ; 
it  is  secured  to  the  spire,  passing  down 
the  centre  of  the  stone-work  about  twenty 
feet,  and  fastened  to  four  bars  of  iron 
bolted  to  an  iron  collar  going  entirely 
round  the  interior  of  the  spire.  The 
whole  height,  including  the  cross,  is  about 
200  feet  from  the  level  of  the  churchyard. 

"The  southern  porch  is  vaulted  with 
intersecting  stone  ribs,  springing  from  six 
engaged  shafts,  and  enriched  with  foliage 
and  heraldic  bosses.  The  external  roof  is 
composed  entirely  of  stone.  The  hori- 
zontal joints  are  all  weathered,  and  the 
vertical  ones  covered  with  ribs  terminated 
by  gablets  above  the  string-course.  The 
label  of  the  external  arch  is  crocketed, 
and  terminates  in  a  corbel  supporting  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  under  a  rich  canopy, 
with  angels  holding  thuribles  in  quatre- 
foils  on  either  side.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  of  various  devices, 
with  this  inscription,  "We  will  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  with  gladness.' ' 
On  each  side  of  the  inner  doorway  are 
holy-water  stoups  iu  nichea. 

"  The  northern  porch  is  similar  in  pro- 
portions, but  plainer  in  design.  The  in- 
ternal vault,  as  well  as  the  roof,  are  of 
stone,  but  ribbed  and  arched  instead  of 
groined.  The  niche  over  the  external  arch 
contains  an  image  of  our  Lord  giving 
benediction,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles. 

"  The  eastern  end  of  the.  chancel  is  sup. 
ported  by  two  angle  buttresses,  with  niches, 
containing  images  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  the 
apex  of  the  gable  over  the  great  window 
is  another  niche,  with  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  The  gable  is  terminated  by  a 
stone  floriated  cross,  and  immediately 
below  the  sill  of  the  east  window  are  three 
angels  in  quatrefoils,  bearing  sacred  em- 
blems. The  eastern  gable  of  the  nave 
rises  considerably  above  the  chancel,  and 
supports  a  belfry  containing  the  sanctus 
belt.  This  belfry  is  composed  of  four 
piunacles,  with  intermediate  gables  and  a 
centre  termination.  The  words  ".^anctu* 

jfc,  Anncrutf  >J<,  $anctu0  iji,''  are  cast 
round  the  bell,  which,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  rung  to  give  notice  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  canon. 

"  The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
extends  eastward  from  the  end  of  the 
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south  aisle,  being  groined  with  6tone. 
The  ezternal  buttresses  are  more  massive, 
and  the  one  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  aisle  wall  contains  a  niche  with  an 
image  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

"  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  are 
the  sacristies  and  organ  loft,  ascended  by 
a  spiral  staircase  in  a  turret,  weathered 
with  stone  and  terminated  by  a  lion.  The 
roofs,  which  are  very  high  pitched,  are 
all  covered  with  strong  lead,  secured  by 
rolls  at  short  intervals;  the  ridges  are 
surmounted  by  cresting  partly  gilt.  This 
cresting,  which  was  anciently  found  on 
all  the  roofs  of  ecclesiastical  and  import- 
ant buildings,  not  only  produces  a  rich 
and  beautiful  effect,  but  is  actually  useful 
in  confining  the  lead  and  securing  it  from 
violent  storms  of  wind.  The  tower  is 
open  to  the  nave  as  high  as  the  floor  of 
the  ringing  chamber  by  a  large  arch, 
splayed  off  with  massive  mouldings,  and 
several  feet  in  depth. 

"  The  floor  of  the  tower  is  laid  with 
tiles  charged  with  the  bearings  of  Talbot 
and  Comyn,  intersected  by  borders.  A 
wrought-iron  screen  runs  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  arch,  dividing  off  the 
tower  entrance;  but  it  is  provided  with 
large  gates,  that  can  be  opened  at  plea- 
sure. 

"  The  nave  consists  of  five  bays,  or  com- 
partments, of  twelve  feet  each  ;  in  height 
forty-five,  and  in  width,  including  the 
aisles,  forty  feet.  The  ten  arches  are 
supported  by  eight  detached  and  four  en- 
gaged pillars,  with  richly  foliated  caps,  all 
of  different  designs ;  these  pillars,  as  well 
as  every  portion  of  the  roof,  walls,  arches, 
&c.  are  covered  with  gilding  and  painted 
enrichments.  Over  every  arch  are  two 
circles,  containing  heads  of  prophets, 
copied  from  ancient  Italian  frescoes. 
The  roof  is  framed  entirely  of  English 
oak,  all  the  beams,  rafters,  braces,  6cc. 
being  open  to  the  ceiling,  and  carved  and 
moulded  ;  each  principal  rests  on  a  stone 
corbel,  representing  an  angel  playing  on 
some  musical  instrument.  The  floor  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  and  stone  alleys, 
with  borders  of  inscription  tiles,  having 
sentences  from  the  pontifical  office  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church.  A  stone 
seat  is  built  round  the  side  and  end  walls, 
which  are  lined  to  the  height  of  about  four 
feet  five  inches  with  blue  and  yellow  glazed 
tiles. 

"  The  western  bay  of  the  south  aisle  is 
divided  off  by  carved  oak  screens,  sup- 
ported by  brass  shafts.  The  font,  which  is 
of  alabaster,  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  this 
inclosnre,  and  octagonal  in  form ;  four 
monsters  or  dragons  are  represented 
crushed  under  the  pedestal,  emblematic 
of  sin  destroyed  by  the  sacrament  of 


baptism.  The  bowl  is  surrounded  by 
quatrefoils,  containing  emblems  of  the 
four  evangelists,  and  angels  bearing 
crowns.  The  cover  is  framed  of  oak, 
and  forms  a  central  canopy,  supported  by 
eight  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and 
surmounted  by  a  finial,  to  which  the  chains 
are  attached  for  the  convenient  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  same.  The  baptistry  win- 
dow is  divided  into  three  lights ;  in  the 
centre  an  image  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
holding  the  Lamb ;  above,  the  Holy  Spirit 
descending,  surrounded  by  rays  and  seven 
stars.  The  side  lights  are  divided  into 
eight  floriated  quatrefoils,  containing  re- 
presentations of  virtues,  such  as  Humility, 
Charity,  Mercy.  Modesty,  &c.  as  females 
overcoming  contrary  vices  under  the  form 
of  animals.  The  seats  are  low  and  open. 
In  the  aisle,  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  are  several  prayiug 
stools,  with  inscriptions  carved  on  them: — 
"  Vigilate  et  orate," — Adoremus  in 
seternum  sanctissiraum  sacrauienturu." 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  divided  off  from 
the  north  aisle  and  nave  by  a  low  screen  of 
painted  oak,  gilt  and  (tainted,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cresting  of  iron  wrought 
into  fleurs-de-Iuce.  The  floor  of  this 
chapel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  repre- 
senting roses  and  lillies,  emblems  of  tho 
Virgin.  The  altar  is  cut  in  alabaster,  and 
divided  into  three  front  and  two  angle 
niches,  containing  angels  bearing  em- 
blems, richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
centre  of  an  ancient  oak  triptych,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  the  15th  century,  is  fixed  over 
the  altar;  it  represents  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  and  is  divided  into  three  larger 
subjects,  and  a  number  of  small  groups. 
The  window  of  this  chapel*  contains  three 
lights,  in  the  centre  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  sides  the  Annunciation,  on  a 
rich  diaper  of  fleurs-de-lucc. 

"The  pulpit,  which  adjoins  the  Lady 
Chapel,  is  octagonal  in  plan.  The  four 
sides  facing  the  nave  contain  subjects  re- 
presenting St.  John  the  Baptist  preach- 
ing in  the  wilderness ;  towards  the  cha- 
pel the  three  great  friar  preachers,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Bernardin. 
It  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  in  the  sacristy, 
leading  up  through  a  door  in  the  east  wall. 

"  Four  coronee  of  iron  and  brass,  painted 
and  partly  gilt,  each  containing  twenty- 
four  tapers,  are  suspended  by  chains  and 
counterweights  from  the  roof.  These  are 
sexfoil  in  shape,  and  the  Scripture — 
"  ijl  Domine,  da  nobis  luccm,"  is  painted 
round  them.  Immediately  over  the  chancel 
arch,  which  is  wide  and  lofty,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Doom  or  Judgment,  filling  up  the 
whole  space  to  the  roof.  It  was  painted 
by  Hauaer,  at  Home. 
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"The  rood-loft  extends  aoro.«p  the  chancel 
arch,  and  is  approached  from  the  organ 
loft  by  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  This  loft  is  entirely  of  English  oak, 
and  consists  of  a  centre  doorway  and  six 
lateral  divisions,  each  separated  by  a  shaft, 
from  which  the  overhanging  groining 
Fp rings,  after  the  manner  of  several  an- 
cient examples  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Somersetshire.  The  front  brcstsnmer  hi 
most  artificially  wrought  with  foliage, 
grapes,  &c,  and  along  it  Is  this  Scrip- 
ture,  1  Christus  factus  est  obediens 
usque  ad  mortem  :  mortem  autem  crucis  : 
propter  quod  ct  Dcus  exaltavit  ilium  ct 
donavit  ilium  nomcn  quod  est  super  omne 
nomen.' 

"  The  sides  of  the  loft  are  protected  by 
pierced  quatrefoils  and  carving,  relieved 
by  painting  and  gilding,  and  tbe  lower 
part  contains  twelve  panels,  intended  to 
be  filled  by  images  of  the  apostles.  From 
the  centre  of  the  loft  rises  the  great  rood 
or  crucifix,  with  the  attendant  images  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  and  Saint  John,  which 
are  placed  on  pedestals  united  to  the  foot 
of  the  rood  with  rich  tracery.  The  cross 
is  crocketed  at  the  sides,  and  terminates 
at  the  extremities  with  qua  trefoils  con- 
taining emblems  of  the  evangelists,  and 
surrounded  with  foliage. 

u  The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  divided  from  the  south  aisle  by  a  stone 
arch  and  an  open  screen  of  wrought  brass. 
The  lower  panels  ore  filled  with  chased 
and  perforated  work,  representing  cha- 
lices, with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
lambs  alternately,  and  a  pierced  cresting 
Burmounts  the  upper  part,  rising  into 
crosses  and  crowns  for  tapers.  Although 
light  in  appearance,  this  screen  is  of  im- 
mense weight,  and  has  occupied  nearly 
two  years  in  execution. 

"The  pavement  in  front  of  the  arch  con- 
tains the  inscription — '  Domine,  non  sum 
dignus,'  «cc,  and  on  the  risers  of  the 
two  steps  leading  up  to  the  chapel— 
1  ljt  Panem  Angelorum  manducavit 
homo ;  *  and  4  Panem  de  coelo  dedit 
els.'  Immediately  over  this  arch  a  very 
rich  cross  is  painted  on  the  wall,  with 
angels  adoring,  and  this  inscription — 


sacramentutn.' 

"  The  chapel  itself  is  entirely  covered 
with  gilding  and  decoration.  Theribs  of  the 
groining,  which  is  of  stone,  are  richly  dia- 
pered. The  spandrils  are  filled  with  pas- 
sion-flowers and  foliage,  and  circles  con- 
taining lamb?,  surrounded  by  running 
borders.  The  bosses  are  composed  of  vine 
leaves  and  grapes.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
walls  are  powdered  with  crowna  and  rays, 
and  crosses  alternate;  while  the  lower 


portion  is  diapered  with  a  continuous  pat- 
tern of  vine  leaves. 

"Thereredosof  the  altar  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  finest  tiles,  heightened  with 
gold.  In  the  centre  is  the  tabernacle  of 
metal  gilt,  covered  with  enamels, 
altar  is  carved  in  alabaster,  and  is 
into  five  compartments,  filled  with  winged 
cherubim.  The  floor  is  laid  with  < 
tiles,  in  appropriate  patterns, 
lamb  and  cross,  with  the 
repeated  within  a  border. 

The  east  window  is  composed  of 
lights,  in  the  centre  an  image  of  our  Lord 
under  a  high  canopy,  terminating  in  a 
cross,  with  the  Evangelists.  Beneath  the 
feet  of  onr  Lord   is  this  scripture: — 

•  ►£<  Amen,  amen,  dico  vobis,  ego  sum 
panis  vivus  qui  de  coelo  descendit.'  In 
the  side  lights  a  continuous  vine  forms  six 
quatrefoils,  containing  cherubim  holding 
labels,  with  scriptures  in  honour  of  tbe 
holy  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

From  a  boss  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
a  lamp  is  suspended  from  a  coronel  divided 
into  six  parts,  symbolic  of  the  six  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  inscribed,  '  Virtus 
ijl  Honor    ljl  Sapientia  if 

►J<  Benedictio  *  Fortitodo.» 

"  The  alter  is  furnished  with  rich  i 
sticks,  linen,  and  ornaments,  and  every 
detail  of  this  chapel  has  been  designed  with 
reienncc  io  tnc  aaontoir  mystery  to  wmcn 
it  is  consecrated. 

"  The  chancel  is  twenty-seven  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  the  same  width  as  the 
nave.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  arched  and 
divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  with 
carved  bosses  at  every  intersection.  The 
pane  ls  are  powdered  with  gilt  stars,  with 
monograms  of  the  holy  name  in  the  cen- 
tres, surrounded  by  radiating  borders.  A 
stone  string-course,  richly  moulded,  runs 
along  either  side,  immediately  under  the 
ceiling,  with  angels  holding  crowns,  gilt 
and  painted. 

M  The  ground  of  the  chancel  walls  is  en- 
tirely gilt— angels  bearing  scrolls  with 
scriptures  from  the  Te  Drum,  Benedict**, 
He.  are  painted  at  intervals— encircled  by 
garlands,  which  arc  connected  by  a  con- 
tinuous diaper  of  quatrefoils  and  foilage. 

M  The  great  east  window  represents  the 
Root  of  Jesse,  or  genealogy  of  our  Lord. 
On  each  side  of  this  window  are  two 
niches  with  projecting  canopies,  contain- 
ing images  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  Chad. 
The  high  altar  is  carved  in  alabaster ;  the 
front  is  filled  with  angels  seated  on  thrones 
under  elaborate  tabernacle  work,  playing 
divers  instruments,  relieved  with  gilding 
and  colour.  The  reredos  represents  the 
Coronation  of  our  Blessed  Lady."  This 
sunjevt  mis  tnc 
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three  niches  on  either  side  contain  angels 
bearing  thuribles  and  tapers.  A  string- 
coarse,  richly  carved  with  angels,  runs 
above  the  tabernacle  work,  surmounted  by 
perforated  brattishing  level  with  the  sill 
of  the  eaat  window.  At  either  end  metal 
brackets  support  curtaius  of  tapestry 
with  ciphering*. 

'*  The  sedilia  are  elevated  one  above  the 
other  on  the  three  steps  approaching  the 
platform  of  the  altar.  The  respective 
emblems  of  priest,  deacon,  and  tub- 
deacon,  are  carved  in  panels  at  the  back 
of  the  seats,  and  the  whole  Is  surmounted 
by  elaborate  canopies  and  pinnacles.  Im- 
mediately opposite  the  sedilia  is  the  se- 
pulchre for  the  Easter  serrice,  under  a 
deeply-moulded  inverted  arch. 

"  The  organ-loft  opens  into  the  church 
by  six  arches,  three  towards  the  chancel 
and  three  in  the  north,  all  filled  with  per- 
forated brass  screens.  An  ancient  iron 
corona  of  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
brought  from  Flanders,  is  suspended  in 
the  centre  of  the  chancel.  It  was  executed 
in  the  15th  century,  and,  although  consi- 
derably injured  when  originally  purchased, 
it  has  been  perfectly  restored,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  church  furniture  in  this  country. 

"  The  church  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious 
garth,  or  church-yard,  inclosed  by  a 
massive  coped  wall,  and  entered  by  two 
lich  gates,  the  boundary  of  which  will  be 
planted  with  elm  and  other  trees.  In  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  ground,  and  ad- 
joining the  porch,  a  lofty  stone  cross  has 
been  erected.  It  consists  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  on  which  the  base  is  raised;  at 
every  angle  is  an  emblem  of  an  evangelist, 
and  on  Uie  four  sides  a  chalice,  with  the 
blood  flowing  into  it  from  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  symbolic  of  our  Lord  shedding  his 
blood  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
A  floriated  shaft  rise*  several  feet  above 
the  base,  from  the  stem  of  which  are  two 
projecting  branches,  sustaining  images  of 
St.  Mary  and  St  John,  with  our  Lord 
crucified  between  them,  under  a  canopy. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  church  are  the 
schools  for  the  boys  and  girls,  with  a 
guildhall  seventy  feet  in  length  by  twenty 
in  width,  over  them ;  at  the  end  a  school* 
ise,  with  a  bell- turret  and 
tr  conveniences.  A  rectory-house  is 
in  the  course  of  erection,  and  some  land 
adjoining  the  south  side  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  con- 
ventual establishment,  to  be  attached  to 
»» 


RKSTORATION  OF  THE  WEST  FRONT  OP 
8T.  MART'S  CHURCH,  NOTTINGHAM. 

We  have  seen  a  lithograph  of  the  west 
front  of  this  noble  pariah  church  in  its 


present  state,  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
restored. 

From  a  printed  statement  which  accom- 
panies it,  we  learn  that  in  December 
1842  the  massive  central  tower  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Cottingham  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger,  and  in  the  subsequent 
year  the  structure  was  reported  to  be  in 
such  a  state  of  dilapidation  that  it  was 
shut  up. 

In  the  following  year  measures  were 
adopted  for  raising  funds  for  the  necessary 
repairs,  the  estimates  of  which  amounted 
to  6,17b/.  exclusive  of  architect's  com- 
mission and  other  incidental  expences. 

The  repairs  were  found  to  be  greater 
than  at  first  contemplated,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Committee  have  been  able  sub- 
stantially  to  repair  the  tower,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffatt. 
The  tower  and  piers  have  been  strength- 
ened with  iron  ties ;  large  portions  of  the 
chancel,  transepts,  and  aisles,  have  been 
rebuilt ;  the  tracery  of  the  clerestory  has 
been  reconstructed,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave 
partly  restored ;  and  in  addition  the  debt 
incurred  by  shoring  up  the  tower,  amount- 
ing to  555/.  5s. ,  has  been  liquidated. 

The  committee  have,  in  consequence 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  undertaking,  been 
obliged  to  suspend  the  repair  of  the  west 
front,  the  estimate  for  which  is  1,380/. 
The  necessity  for  this  restoration  is  forci- 
bly shewn  by  the  lithograph.  The  upper 
view  shews  an  Italian  alteration  of  the  last 
century,  in  which  the  gable  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  pediment,  the  windows  made 
into  circular  arches,  with  Doricfittingu,  and 
three  Italian  doorways  inserted  ;  the  old 
buttresses  still  existing,  as  if  to  mark  more 
plainly  the  anomalous  design  i  below  is 
Mr.  Scott's  restoration,  in  which  a  mag- 
nificent window,  with  three  tier  of  mul- 
lions,  is  seen  in  the  nave,  and  two  sub- 
ordinate ones  in  the  same  style  in  the 
aisles  ;  a  panelled  parapet  has  superseded 
the  pediment,  and  a  Tudor  porch  and 
doorway  take  the  place  of  the  Italian 
interlopers.  To  accomplish  this  restora- 
tion, as  well  as  minor  repairs  to  be  done 
to  the  church,  2,000/.  is  still  required. 

The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Brooks,  ac- 
companies the  whole  with  a  circular,  con- 
taining a  plain  statement,  which  appeals 
forcibly  to  the  wealthy  admirers  of  church 
restoration,  to  contribute  to  the  completion 
of  the  repair  of  this  magnificent  parish 
church. 

No  church-rate  has  been  granted  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  one.  In  the 
year  1839  the  sum  of  3,000/.  was  contri- 
buted for  the  repairs  then  needed,  all  of 
which  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
foreseen instability  of  the  great  tower. 
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Nearly  5,000/.  have  been  raised  by  the 
same  voluntary  subscription,  but,  owing  to 
the  depressed  state  of  the  trade  of  the 
town,  there  appears  to  be  little  chance  of 
the  2,000/.  still  required  being  raised  in 
the  piirish.  The  necessary  repairs  of  the 
present  unsightly  porch  will  require  from 
700/.  to  800/.,  and  the  present  appearance 
of  the  building  will  remain  the  same.  The 
vicar,  therefore,  earnestly  appeals  to  the 


benevolent  residing  in  other  places.  We 
cordially  add  our  wish  that  he  may  be 
successful ;  and  that  he  will,  through  this 
his  simple  hut  forcible  appeal,  be  enabled 
not  only  to  perfect  the  beautiful  design 
shewn  in  the  view,  hut  to  furnish  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  with  appropriate  tit- 
tings  and  decorations  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  wishes. 

E.  I.  C. 


ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY  OP  ANTIQUARIES. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
Session  of  1846-7  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  November,  when  the  President,  Lord 
Viscount  Mahon,  was  in  the  chair.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Way,  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  resign  the  office 
of  Director,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  his  residence  to  the  country. 
The  Rev.  John  Edmund  Cox,  Curate  and 
Sub- Lecturer  of  St.  Giles  s,  Cripplegate, 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Edward  Foss,  esq.  F.S.A.  communi- 
cated a  memoir  on  the  Lord  Chancellors 
and  Keepers  of  the  Seal  in  the  time  of 
King  John  ;  correcting  the  accounts  of 
former  writers,  from  Thynne  down  to 
Lord  Campbell.  It  appears  that  the 
office  of  Keeper  of  the  Seal  existed  in 
ancient  times  concurrently  with  that  of 
Lord  Chancellor;  that  the  Keeper  was, 
in  fact,  a  deputy  or  vice-chancellor  acting 
in  the  occasional  absence  of  his  principal. 
At  the  period  when  King  John  was 
abroad,  one  seal  remained  in  England 
with  the  Chancellor  Longchamp,  and  ano- 
ther was  in  the  custody  of  the  Keeper 
attendant  on  the  King.  The  Keepers 
were  frequently  changed,  and  sometimes 
two  persons  were  entrusted  with  the 
charge. 

Dawson  Turner,  esq.  F.S.A.  presented 
an  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  abbey  of 
Talley,co.  Carmarthen,  recently  found  near 
Norwich.  It  is  round  :  its  area  divided  iuto 
two  compartments  by  a  band,  inscribed 
KMC  Jilltirta  :  in  the  upper  compartment 
the  holy  lamb,  in  the  lower  the  abbat 
kneeling :  on  either  side  of  the  whole  a 
lily.  The  legend  in  the  circumference  is 
.Jb*  aub'tif*  ct  couuent'  h  e  marie  De 
taHeu. 


ARCII/F.OI,OGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Nov.  6.  This  was  the  first  meeting  for 
the  season.  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  took  the 
chair,  announced  that,  since  the  last  public 
meeting,  in  June,  seventy-nine  subscribing 
members  had  been  enrolled,  and  five 
honorary  foreign  members  elected.  During 


RESEARCHES. 

the  recess,  the  following  elections  had 
been  made  into  the  central  committee : — 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  Sir 
C.'H.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Professor  Phi- 
lip's, the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison,  Dawson  Turner,  mid  D.  Gurney. 
esquires. 

The  subject  appointed  for  dUcu*sion 
was,  "Ancient  Carving  in  Ivory,  Stone, 
or  Wood."    It  was  illustrated  by  a  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  R.  Westmacc  tt,  who 
reviewed  the  slate  of  the  art  from  the 
period  of  the  earliest  known  examples  in 
England  to  the  time  of  Gibbons  ;  and  ad- 
verted to  the  works  of  the  school*  of  Nu- 
remberg and  Augsburg — to  the  latter  of 
which  he  expressed  his  belief  that  we  were 
more  indebted  than  to  the  former  for  the 
supply  of  excellent  wood-carvers  who  prac- 
tised in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  seemed  to  be  Sir 
Richard's  opinion,  that  no  works  of  im- 
portance had  been  executed  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  century  by  native 
artists.    A  fine  carving,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Richard, 
in  illustration  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  German  schools  upon  those  of 
Italy ;  and  numerous  specimens  of  carving 
in  wood  and  ivory  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Tucker,  and* 
other  members. 

Mr.  W.  Brougham  gave  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  supposed  remains  of 
a  knight-templar,  during  the  late  repairs 
of  Brougham  church,  Westmoreland. 
The  sword  (of  which  a  drawing  was 
shown)  was  in  a  perfect  state ;  but  Mr. 
Brougham  stated  that  only  one  spur  had 
been  found ;  a  circumstance  which  may 
possibly  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  legs,  which  were,  as  usual, 
crossed,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  wooden 
coffin  in  which  the  body  had  been  origi- 
nally inclosed.  It  was  remarkable  that  a 
fragment  of  glass  of  undoubted  Phoeni- 
cian fabric  was  found  with  these  remains. 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  it 
had  been  worn  by  the  deceased  as  a  talis* 
man ;  and  it,  in  some  degree,  corrobo. 
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rated  a  tradition  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  had  always  associated  the 
interment  in  question  with  an  ancestor  of 
the  family,  said  to  have  joined  one  of  the 
Crusades  during  the  twelfth  century. 

A.  Lawson,  esq.  communicated  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  his  excavations 
at  Aldborougb,  Yorkshire,  where  he  has 
found  several  tesselated  pavements  of  ela- 
borate design ;  besides  other  important 
remains,  which  are  most  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  evidences  previously  disco- 
vered  of  the  ancient  extent  of  the  Roman 
station  at  that  place  (Isurium). 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Neville  sent  a  report  of 
the  investigations  which  he  is  now  making 
into  Roman  remains  in  Essex.  He  has 
uncovered  a  portion  of  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment at  Hadgtock,  near  Audley  End,  of 
which  a  drawing  was  exhibited  ;  and 
found  a  quantity  of  pottery  and  other 
relics  at  Chesterford,  in  the  same  county. 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  last- 
mentioned  objects  was  discovered  a  Bri- 
tish coin,  the  type  of  which  was  not  pre- 
viously known.  On  the  same  site  a  few 
months  back,  Mr.  Neville  found  a  coin  of 
Cunobelinus,  also  inedited ;  with  a  very 
curious  inscription,  which  has  been  printed 
and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Birch  in  the 
"  Numismatic  Journal." 

Numerous  presents  were  announced  of 
books,  impressions  of  sepulchral  brasses, 
and  miscellaneous  antiquities.  The  chair- 
man gave  notice  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  December  4th:  when  an 
exhibition  will  be  made  of  chasings  and 
castings  iu  metal. 


CAVERN  AT  UPHILL. 

An  accidental  discovery  of  Roman  coins 
has  been  made  near  the  limekiln,  at  Up- 
hill,  Somersetshire.  On  raising  some 
stones  a  labourer  observed  an  aperture  in 
the  rock,  and  on  further  examination  a  large 
cavern  was  discovered.  The  entrance  was 
level  with  the  bottom  of  thehillon  the  south 
side,  and  on  the  loose  earth  and  rubbish 
being  removed,  quantities  of  bones  were 
discovered.  The  entrance  is  rather  low, 
but  leads  to  a  large  vaulted  chamber, 
branching  off  in  different  directions, 
which  branches  hare  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. In  the  chamber  there  is  a  sort 
of  shelving  rock,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  sofa,  ou  which  a  quantity  of  sand  and 
rubbish  had  accumulated,  on  removing 
which  some  smalt  pieces  of  Roman  pottery 
were  found,  and,  scattered  near  the  spot, 
the  workmen  picked  up  129  silver  and 
copper  Roman  coins,  many  of  them  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Our  informant 
has  sent  us  for  inspection  three  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  one  of  Gratian,  and  tays  they 
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are  mostly  of  those  reigns.  The  sand  nnd 
rubbish  near  the  place  where  the  coins 
were  found,  were  wheeled  out  into  a  field 
and  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  a  number  of 
persons  from  Weston  and  the  adjoining 
parishes  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found 
scores  of  these  ancient  coins.  The  cavern 
is  only  two  miles  from  Weston,  and  is  now 
open  for  exhibition.  Its  length  from  the 
entrance,  as  far  as  it  is  cleared  out,  is 
about  60  yards,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
extends  much  further.  The  workmen 
state  they  believe  they  are  nearly  under 
UphiU  Old  Church.  The  land  belongs  to 
the  Payne  family,  who  have  agreed  to  let 
Bailey,  who  discovered  the  cavern,  receive 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it  for  a  year 
for  clearing  it  out.  Immediately  over  the 
place  where  the  coins  were  found  is  a  large 
fissure  in  the  rock,  through  which  it  is 
supposed  they  may  have  fallen. 


A  short  time  since,  while  some  labourers 
were  employed  in  rooting  up  an  old  cop- 
pice, near  Melbury  Abbas  Hill,  Dorset, 
they  discovered  two  human  skeletons  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface.  On  searching 
they  found,  under  one  of  the  skeletons,  a 
brass  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  good  pre- 
servation :  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  chemist,  &c.  Shaftesbury. 

Some  further  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  parish  of  Wellow,  co.  Somer- 
set. The  labourers  digging  in  a  field  came 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  wall.  The  supposition  was 
strengthened  by  the  discovery,  amongst 
the  stones,  of  a  silver  coin  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  situation  of  the  field  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  well-known  Roman 
pavement,  which  has  long  been  an  object 
of  curiosity  in  the  parish.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  wall  above  men- 
tioned forms  part  of  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man villa,  as  adjoining  it  have  been  found 
pavements  indicative  of  the  vicinity  of  a 
building  of  that  description. 

A  short  time  since,  some  men,  carting 
stones  from  among  the  soil  washed  down 
from  the  beach  between  Seacombe  and 
Kgremont,  found  the  bones  of  a  skeleton, 
and  twenty  gold  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  William  and  Mary,  and 
George  II. 

Two  very  fine  ancient  statues,  one  be- 
lieved to  be  of  Apollo  and  the  other  of 
Ceres,  have  been  found  in  a  house  near 
Vostizza,  in  Achaia.  There  has  also  been 
found  in  Sparta  a  sphinx  of  admirable 
workmanship. 
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The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  re- 
•neral  report  on  the  ravages 
8  recent  inundation  of  the 
and  Loire,  from  which  it  appears 
it  win  require  upwards  of  65,000,000 
of  francs  to  re-establish  the  bridges,  em- 
bankments, roads,  ttc.  destroyed  by  the 
floods,  and  to  execute  the  works  necessary 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  dis- 
aster. In  that  estimate  was  not  com- 
prised the  amount  of  injury  suffered  by 
private  property.  An  entire  village,  in  the 
department  of  AHier,  the  small  town  of 
St.  Firmin,  above  Briare,  containing  about 
600  pools,  was  entirely  engulfed,  and 
the  whole  population  perished.  Very  great 
injury  was  done  to  the  Orleans  and  Bor- 
deaux Railway,  and  the  station  at  Amboisc 
was  wholly  swept  away. 

The  Due  de  Bordeaux  has  married  the 
Princess  of  Modern,  who  is  said  to  have  a 
fortune  of  six  millions  sterling. 

SPAIN. 

Queen  Christino,  now  that  the  mar- 
riages of  her  two  legitimate  daughters  are 
accomplished,  has  turned  her  whole  at- 
tention to   the  aggrandizement  of  her 

ters  never  before  spoken  of  are  now 
brought  forward,  and  honours  are  paid  to 
o  those  awarded  to  the 
of  Ferdinand.  The  Duke  de 
is  to  be  created  Prince  of  An- 


to  be  made  grandees  of  Spain,  and  saddled 
upon  the  state  for  the  funds  to  support 
■new  titles. 

rORTCGAf.. 

sition  to  the  new  Mi- 
throughout  the 


A  general  opposite 
nistry  has  appeared 


provinces  have  broken 
llion.  « roe 


jpen  rebellion,  proclaiming  Don 
Pedro  V.,  and  excluding  the  Queen  from 
the  throne.  Oporto,  on  this  as  on  former 
occasions,  has  been  foremost  in  resist- 
ance. The  Duke  of  Terceira,  on  proceed- 
ing thither  as  the  Queen's  lieutenant,  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner  by  the  De- 
mocrats, who  had  suddenly  armed  them- 
selves. There  is  a  general  revolution  in 
the  northern  provinces ;  indeed  it  appears 
as  if  Lisbon  was  the  only  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  the  Queen's  authority 


was  at  present  acknowledged.  The  Kin*. 
Ferdinand,  has  taken  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  capital,  with  Sal  dan  ha  as  his 
aide-de-camp.  The  rebels  have  been  de- 
in  two  considerable  actions. 


THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

The  congregation  of  Cardinals  having 

the  measures  of  reform  proposed  by  Car- 
dinal Giasi,  the  Pope  has  replaced  that 
body  by  a  Commits  di  Stato,  formed  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
occupying  at  Rome  the  highest 
irative  functions,  and  several  dis- 
lay 


SJW ITZ  E  R  I.  A  N  D. 

The  advices  from  Geneva  to  the  10th 
Nov.  state  that  tranquillity  appeared  to 
be  completely  restored.  There  were  no 
apprehensions  of  further  disturbance,  and 
business  had  been  resumed,  The  people 
had  met  in  general  council,  and  unani- 
mously elected  a  Provisional  Government. 

INDIA. 

The  Naxim,  or  Chief  of  Moultan,  has 
made  terms  with  the  Lahore  Government 
by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  by 
admitting  the  Lahore  police  into  his  for- 
tress. This  settlement  was  brought  about 
by  the  firm  proceedings  of  Colonel  Law- 


safety  of  the  Naxim,  while  the  latter  was 
induced  to  visit  Lahore. 

An  insurrection  hat  broken  out  in  Cash- 
mere, fomented,  it  is  reported,  by  the 
l^ahove  Durbar }  and  a  force  sent  against 
the  insurgents  by  Gholab  Singh  was  de- 
feated with  loss.  Several  English  officers 
who  were  visiting  the  country  were  seised, 
as  hostages,  but  no  fears  are 
for  their  safety. 


MEXICO. 

The  city  of  Monterey,  on  the  24th 
September,  capitulated  to  the  American 
arms,  after  a  severe  struggle  of  three  days  ; 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  being,  that 
the  garrison  be  permitted  to  march  oat 
with  a  portion  of  their  arms  beyond  a 
distant  line  of  territory  ;  an  armistice  of 
eight  weeks,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
national  cabinets,  being  concluded.  Such 
is  the  chief  result  of  General  Taylor's 
march  from  Camargo. 
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II  AYANhT  All, 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  October,  Ha- 
rannah  was  visited  by  the  most  violent 
hurricane  remembered  by  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant. The  damage  to  the  shipping 
lying  iu  that  beautifully  land-locked  har- 
bour proved  most  disastrous ;  scarcely  a 
vessel  escaped,  many  were  sunk,  and,  out  of 
at  least  120  sail,  the  Habeuero  Spanish 
brig -of- war,  the'  Royal  Mail  steam -ship 
Thames,  the  English  brig  William  Rush- 
ton,  and  two  or  three  others,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  gale  were  the  only  vessels 
riding  in  safety.  The  shears  at  the  navy- 
yard  were  blown  down,  the  wharves  torn 


up  and  much  injured,  and  covered  with 
wrecked  property.  The  city  suffered 
comparatively  little  ;  but  the  suburbs,  es- 
pecially the  Cerro,  Uorcon,  Colon,  and 
San  Sazaro  very  severely.  In  Regla  the 
damage  done  was  frightful  —  from  the 
ruins  of  one  house  were  dug  eleven  corpses. 
The  total  number  of  lives  lost  could  not 
be  known,  but  many  must  have  been 
drowned.  The  theatre  Tacon  was  much 
injured ;  the  opera-house  in  ruins.  At  the 
height  of  the  gale  the  barometer  was  down 
to  27.70  ;  in  the  hurricane  of  1844,  it  was 
28.42. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Oct.  28.  The  Garrick  Theatre,  in 
Iceman -street,  Goodman's  fields,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  Jews'  Orphan  Asy- 
lum in  the  Tenter-ground,  the  gun  factory 
of  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  Garrick  Tavern, 
were  partially  injured.  The  theatrical 
wardrobe,  scenery,  and  stage  appointments 
were  burnt,  and  about  fifty  performers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

BUCKINGHAM  SHIRK. 

Oct.  22.  A  new  church,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Deason,  at 
Seer  Green  in  the  parish  of  Farnham 
Royal,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford.    The  hamlet  of  Sccr- 
green  contains  a  population  of  between 
300  and  400  persons,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  eight  miles  from  the  parish  churcb,  and 
upwards  of  two  miles  from  any  other  place 
of  worship.    The  Rev.  J.  S.  Grover,  with 
the  consent  of  the  patrons  of  the  living, 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton,  en- 
gaged to  endow  the  new  church  with  the 
rent-charge  and  glebe,  producing  100/. 
per  annum,  besides  subscribing  50/.  to- 
wards the  building.    The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  contributed  both  to  the 
church  and  parsonage  house.  The  former 
curate  of  Farnham  Royal,  who  is  nomi- 
nated to  the  incumbency ,  in  consideration 
of  his  liberal  contribution  to  the  work, 
subscribed  the  munificent  sum  of  1000/. 
The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Eton.    The  church,  which 
is  erected  in  the  early-English  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
porch,  and  vestry.  It  is  80  feet  in  length, 
including  tbe  chancel,  and  2b"  feet  wide, 
with  a  stone  bell  turret  at  the  west  end  GO 
feet  high.    The  building  w  11  accommo- 
date upwards  of  200  persons,  all  in  open 
beuches. 

DEJLBY8H1RE. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Alkmund, 
Derby,  has  been  rebuilt,  entirely  of  stone, 


the  greater  part  of  which  was  obtained 
from  the  Breadshall  Priory  quarries.  It 
consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles  ;  tower  and  spire,  and  south 
porch  with  a  par  vise  over  for  the  use  of 
the  parishioners.  There  is  also  a  vestry 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
architectural  character  of  the  church  is 
late -Decora  ted. 

Oct.  20.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  con- 
secrated a  new  church  at  Swadlincote,  in 
the  parish  of  Gresley.  It  is  erected  on 
a  eite  given  by  W.  Eaton  Mousley,  esq. 
of  Derby.  The  funds  consisted  of  a  grant 
of  400/.  by  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Church 
Extension  Society,  300/.  from  tbe  Incor- 
porated Society,  London,  and  300/.  from 
tbe  Additional  Curates'  Society,  towards 
tbe  endowment,  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Tbe  plan  was  supplied  by  H.  J. 
Stevens,  esq.  architect,  of  Derby,  and 
roucista  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, and  an  apse,  with  a  neat  bell-turret 
over  the  west  entranoe.  It  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  320  adults  and  B0  chil- 
dren on  tbe  ground  floor,  at  present  with- 
out galleries.  The  sittings  are  all  free  and 
unappropriated. 

DORSET. 

A  new  church  his  been  consecrated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dorchester, 
under  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  Wett 
Fording  ton. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Oct.  26*.  The  new  church  of  Ilutsege, 
a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bisley,  about 
four  miles  from  Stroud,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  Tbe  circumstances  under  which 
this  building  has  been  raised  have  excited 
much  interest.  Twenty  students  of  dif- 
ferent colleges  in  Oxford  determined  to 
expend  2,000/.  in  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  some  pnrt 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  Buss<  <cc,  in  the 
parish  of  Bisley,  (of  which  the  Rev.  Tho- 
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mas  Keble,  brother  of  the  gifted  author 
of  44  The  Christian  Year,"  is  Vicar,)  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  their  pious  liberality, 
which  has  been  shown  in  the  construction 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  churches 
in  the  kingdom  (of  modern  date  at  least.) 
The  architect  is  James  Parke  Harrisson, 
esq.  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It 
is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of 
a  single  nave  about  fifty  feet  in  extent, 
and  a  chancel  of  about  thirty  ;  there  is  a 
south  porch  of  true  and  beautiful  propor- 
tions, and  a  north  door  in  the  interior  ; 
the  roof  is  oak  ;  and  is  fitted  with  oak 
open  sittings,  in  a  style  that  happily  har- 
monises with  the  character  of  the  building. 
The  pulpit  is  of  stone.  The  stalls  extend 
to  the  priest's  door  and  sacristy  door,  on 
either  side  of  the  chancel :  the  lectern 
(from  which  the  lessons  are  read)  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  near  the 
priest's  door.  The  altar  screen  is  of  oak, 
and  the  flooring  of  the  nave  of  plain  black 
and  red  tiles  ;  those  of  a  figured  pattern 
being  used  in  the  chancel.  The  wall  at 
either  side  of  the  altar  is  also  faced  with 
small  encaustic  tiles.  The  altar  cloth  is 
of  crimson  velvet,  beautifully  embroidered 
with  a  large  centre  cross  in  gold,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  on  either  side. 
The  east  window  is  of  exquisite  tracery,  of 
three  lights,  and  glazed  with  stained 
glass,  by  O'Connor,  of  London  :  in  the 
centre  light  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  St. 
John  and  the  two  Marys  underneath ; 
and  in  the  others  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour  by  St.  John,  and  the  Resurrection, 
are  depicted  ;  in  the  head  of  the  windows 
are  St.  Michael  and  All  the  Angels,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  font 
stands  near  the  junction  of  the  tower  and 
nave.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the  stone 
slate  of  the  country.  The  churchyard  was 
also  consecrated  :  its  situation  is  very 
pleasing,  and  its  peaceful  character  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  a  fine  old  yew.  No 
collection  towards  the  church  was  made  ; 
but  after  the  Holy  Communion  alms  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  70/.  were  placed 
on  the  alms  dish,  and  subsequently  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.  Out  of  the  twenty 
founders  of  the  new  church  sixteen  were 
said  to  be  at  the  consecration. 

KKNT. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Augustine's  Mo- 
nastery, Canterbury,  is  in  progress.  It 
is  only  three  years  since  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  disgrace  of  suffering  the 
desecration  of  these  noble  ruins  to  the 
purposes  of  a  pot-house.  It  was  then 
suggested  that  the  clergy  might  relieve  the 
ruins  from  their  debasement  and  convert 
them  to  educational  uses.    The  hint  was 


telligence.  [Dec 

taken ;  and  reduced  to  practice  mainly  by 
the  earnestness  of  Mr.  A.  Hope.  Food* 
were  subscribed ; — and  it  was  resolved  to 
convert  the  old  monastery  into  a  college 
for  missionaries  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church.  The  design  has  been 
to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
ancient  buildings;  and  then  add  others 
which  might  be  requisite  of  an  appropriate 
architectural  character.    Of  the  old  build- 
ings little  remained  but    the  beautiful 
decorated  gateway — and  the  chapel,  of  yet 
earlier  architecture.     These  have  b«n 
carefully  preserved,  and  are  connected 
with  other  very  extensive  ones — dormi- 
tories for  the  students,  hall,  library,  and 
master's  residence.    The  materials  used 
— which  are  indigenous  to  the  locality, 
and  therefore  especially  appropriate — are 
hewn  flints,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
workmanship  is  substantial  and  thoroughly 
honest.    There  is  not  a  bit  of  pretence 
anywhere — not  a  timber  used  which  is  not 
of  genuine  oak.    The  sentiment  of  the 
buildings  struck  us  as  collegiate  and  ap- 
propriate : — not  novel  indeed,  but  an  ex- 
cellent expression  of  Medieval  style. — 
The  restorations  have  been  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Butterfield ;  and  his  work  does  him 
credit.    If  the  works  proceed  rapidly  as 
hitherto,  the  buildings  will  be  entirely 
roofed  in   before  Christmas.    We  wen? 
glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
the  decoration  of  the  interior  will  not  be 
neglected. — (Athtncntm.) 

The  new  Royal  Marine  Barracks  at 
Woolwich,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Marine  Barracks,  for  the  accommodation 
of  1 ,000  men,  with  officers'  quarters,  and 
offices  for  the  records  and  transactions  of 
the  division,  are  now  nearly  completed. 
The  buildings  are  constructed  in  the 
strongest  manner  and  are  perfectly  fire- 
proof. The  first  and  second  stories  in 
front,  or  sleeping  rooms,  have  no  wood 
in  any  part  of  them,  the  roofs  being  formed 
of  bricks  supported  on  cast-iron  beams, 
and  the  floor  formed  entirely  of  the 
asphalte  composition.  The  mode  in  which 
they  are  warmed  in  winter,  and  ventilated 
or  supplied  with  cold  in  summer,  is  by 
means  of  a  revolving  fan  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  which  will  be  wound  up  daily, 
and  operate  by  weights  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  church  clock.  The  landing 
places  are  formed  of  the  best  Rockhill 
paving  slabs,  and  the  outer  stairs  consist 
of  10  steps  of  granite  with  granite  balus- 
trades, connected  with  light  but  sub- 
stantial railings.  On  the  south-west  front 
of  the  principal  range  of  buildings,  on 
the  first  and  second  stories,  are  numcrou- 
arches,  with  iron  railings  about  3  feet  C 
inches  high,  and  betwixt  the  arches  and 
front  of  the  rooms  a  spacious  pathway, 
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capable  of  allowing  six  men  to  walk 
abreast,  and  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  wings.  The  detached  buildings  are 
also  in  a  forward  state,  and  when  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  barrack  is  completed  it 
will  be  very  superior  to  the  quarters 
formerly  occupied  by  this  corps. 

The  parish  church  of  Ickham  has 
lately  undergone  extensive  reparations, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  Mar- 
shall, surveyor,  of  Canterbury.  The 
whitewash  having  been  cleared  away,  the 
walls  are  beautifully  frescoed ;  a  porch 
added  of  Caen  stone  ;  a  gallery  has  been 
removed;  the  tower  arch  thrown  open, 
and  a  stained  glass  window  inserted.  The 
parish  apportioned  300/.  towards  the 
necessary  repairs,  but  that  was  barely  a 
quarter  sufficient;  S.Musgrave  Hilton,  esq. 
and  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wrighte, 
have  contributed  the  remainder.  A  very 
neat  little  font  has  also  been  presented 
by  Mrs.  Howley,  wife  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop,  who,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Brook  W.  Bridges,  Bart.  Miss  Burdctt 
Coutts,  and  other  friends,  recently  in- 
sisted the  edifice. 

Oct.  26.  The  fittings  of  Seamlter  old 
church  were  disposed  of,  preparatory  to 
the  conversion  of  the  chancel  into  a  cha- 
pel, to  be  used  simply  for  funerals,  there 
being  an  extensive  burial  ground  attached. 
When  this  is  completed,  the  remainder  of 
the  edifice  will  be  removed.  The  altera- 
tions have  been  undertaken  at  the  sole 
expense  of  William  Hyder,  esq.  of  Court 

I.KICK8TB  REHIRE. 

Aug.  21.  The  pretty  church  at  Shack- 
erstone  has  been  put  into  thorough  repair 
by  the  noble  patron,  the  Earl  Howe  ;  the 
south  aisle  has  becu  restored,  the  chancel 
rebuilt,  and  the  church  re-pewed.  A  very 
handsome  font,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J.  11. 
Green,  the  curate,  a  fine-toned  organ, 
painted  glass  in  the  five  chancel  windows, 
and  a  velvet  communion  cloth,  the  gift  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  Howe,  have  made 
the  church  very  complete. 

NORFOLK. 

Sept.  17.  The  chapel  of  Tilney  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Lynn,  which  has  been 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Buckler,  was  consecrated  l>v  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  together  with  a 
piece  of  land  newly  appropriated  as  a  burial 
ground.  The  restoration  of  this  chapel 
has  been  undertaken  and  completed  ut 
the  sole  expense  of  Miss  Mary  Mann,  a 
lady  residing  in  Lynn,  hut  having  pro- 
perty in  the  parish  of  Tilney,  and  the  cost 
of  the  work  has  exceeded  the  sum  of 
2000/. 


Sept.  18.  The  new  church  of  St.  John, 
in  Lynn,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop. 
It  has  been  erected  nt  a  cost  of  £000/.  from 
deigns  in  the  early- English  style  by  A. 
Salvin,  esq.  and  isu  handsome  little  struc- 
ture, situated  at  the  end  of  Blackfriars' 
road.  The  plate  for  the  communion  ser- 
vice, of  the  value  of  about  GO/.,  has  been 
presented  by  the  family  of  the  minister,  the 
Rev.  E.  Edwards.  St.  John's  now  forms 
a  distinct  parish. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Three  new  churches  have  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  :  on  the 
6th  Oct,  one  at  South  Shields ;  on  the  8th, 
St.  James  the  Great,  at  Morpeth  ;  and  on 
the  9th,  that  of  St.  Paul,  at  Alnwick, 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
at  his  own  expense. 

oxeobdsttirk. 

Oct.  20.  The  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  at  Stokc-row,  in  the  parish  of 
Jpgdrn,  near  Wallingford,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  col- 
lection, which  was  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  a 
parsonage-house,  amounted  to  (.)  U. 

Extensive  repairs  and  alterations  arc 
taking  place  at  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
episcopal  sent  at  Cuddrxden.  A  new  and 
very  neat  chapel,  in  the  early -Engli.-h 
style  of  architecture,  has  been  added  to 
the  palace,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Bishop's  household,  and  additional  ground 
lias  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  garden. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Aug.  1  i.  The  parish  church  of  West 
Lydford,  rebuilt  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Mr.  E.  F.  Colson,  of  Roundwav-pnrk, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

Aug.  24.  St.  John's  church,  at  E tut- 
or er,  near  Bridgwater,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  the  Mayor 
of  Bridgwater,  the  corporation,  and  John 
Roy  Allen.  es<|.  Recorder,  were  present; 
and  a  collection  was  afterwards  made, 
amounting  to  53/.  The  ceremony  was 
closed  by  the  consecration  of  the  church- 
yard. This  is  the  church  that  whs  erected 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Capes,  who,  a  few  months 
since,  with  many  of  his  congregation,  be- 
came itoinan  Catholics. 

A  handsome  lectern  has  been  made  for 
Weil*  cathedral.  It-  is  an  eagle  beauti- 
fully carved  in  old  English  oak,  mounted 
on  a  hexagonal  arched  pillar,  which  stands 
on  a  tripod,  surmounted  by  three  lions 
couchant.  The  design  was  by  J.  Hay- 
ward,  esq.  It  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Annabella 
Goodenough,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dean 
of  Wells. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, constituted  a  new  district  for  spi- 
ritual purposes  out  of  the  district  parish 
of  Langton,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  -  upon - 
Trent.  The  district  of  Langton  contains 
a  population  of  12,000,  which  rendered  a 
subdivision  necessary.  The  stipend  at- 
tached to  the  new  district,  which  is  called 
Edensor,  will  be  100/.  as  soon  as  a  mi- 
nister shall  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop  for 
performance  of  divine  worship  ;  to  which 
will  be  added  SO/,  when  any  building  shall 
be  licensed,  and  a  further  sum  of  20/., 
making  in  all  150/.,  when  a  church  or 
chapel  shall  be  consecrated  by  tbe  Bishop. 

July  S8.  A  new  church  at  Bednall, 
near  Stafford,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  clergy ;  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean 


by  the  present 

period,  being  contiguous  parishes.  The 
rectory  of  Idea,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Chichester,  contains  about  2,947  acres,  of 
which  the  auctioneer  Mr.  Dixon  stated 
2,516  were  subject  to  tithes,  and  the  po- 
pulation was  between  500  and  GOO.  The 
income  amounted  to  967/.  16».  .It  was 
sold  for  7,500/.    The  population  of  East 
Guildford  with  Playdeu  was  about  4«U, 
the  former  containing  2,800  acres,  and' 
the  latter  1,170,  out  of  1,308  acres  'sub- 
ject  to  tithes.    The  joint  income  was  bbSl. 
18s.  liable  to  30/.  parochial  rates, 
fetched  3,950/. 

Sept.  18.  Qaiiamh  farm-house, 
27  acres  of  pasture,  plantation,  and  gi.., 
ground,  which  were  described  as  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  villas,  being  the  last  of 
Oatlands  Park  estate,  formerly  tbe  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  pot  up  to 
auction  at  the  Auction  Mart.  There  were 


strrrOLK. 

The  remains  of  Burgh  Castle,  the  Ga- 
rianotuun  of  the  Romans,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Yare  and  Waveney,  near  Yar- 
mouth, have  been  brought  to  the  hammer 
as  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lydia 
Baret,  which  was  divided  into  thirteen  lots, 
the  castle  and  27  acres  around  and  within 
its  walla  forming  one.  We  are  happy  to 
add  that  this  interesting  specimen  of  a 
Roman  fortress  has  been  saved,  by  being 
purchased  by  that  zealous  antiquary  Sir 
John  Boileau,  Bart,  who  has  appealed  to 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Iustitute  for  their  advice  as  to  any 
investigations  he  may  be  enabled  to  pursue 
preparatory  to  their  next  annual  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Norfolk. 

St.  Katharine's  chapel  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund*V,  with  its  octagon  tower,  has  been 
sold  for  450/.  and  purchased  for  conversion 
into  a  dyeing  house.  The  neighbouring 
antiquaries  are  indignant  at  the  profana- 
tion, and  the  Norman  Tower  looks  with 
disdain  upon  its  degraded  neighbour. 

Sept.  3.  The  church  of  St.  John's, 
Woodbridge^  some  time  since  erected  in 
the  early-English  style,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  It  contains 
800  sittings  and  free  and  open  benches, 
and  300  appropriated  in  the  galleries. 

SURREY. 

July  1 Q.  The  perpetual  advowsons  and 
right  of  presentation  to  the  rectories  of 
Men,  near  Rye,  and  the  consolidated  rec- 
tories of  East  Guildford  with  Playdeu, 
was  disposed  of  by  auction  at  the  Auction 
Mart.   They  had  both  been  held  together 


farm -bouse,  near  the  entrance-lodge,  by 
the  South  Western  Railway,  with  above 
five  acres  of  land,  which  fetched  1,2001 
There  were  five  other  lots,  which  were 
knocked  down  for  2,000/.  making  a  total 
of  3,200/.  being  at  an  average  of  above 
100/.  an  acre.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Oatlands  estate  was  sold  in  a  former  «=ale 
which  was  noticed  in  p.  192. 

Nov.  6.  The  parish  church  of  Ript*y 
has  been  re-built,  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  6th  Nov.  by  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. It  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Mo,. a, 
builder,  of  Godaiming,  at  a  cost  of  1,638/., 
of  which  sura  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  tbe  pa- 
tron, subscribed  200  guineas,  and  the 
Church  Building  Society  150/.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  five  windows  of  the  chancel, 
and  two  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  to- 
gether with  a  communion  service  of  plate 
and  a  set  of  books  for  all  the  services, 
have  been  presented  L 


WABWICK.6H  IRE. 

Aug.  18.  The  next  presentation  to  the 
rectory  of  Idlicote,  of  the  annual  value  of 
300/.  exclusive  of  the  parsonage-house, 
arising  from  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
were  sold  for  1,510/1  The  parish  com- 
prises about  1,500  acres  of  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture  land,  with  a  population  of 
only  82.  r 

Sept. .  1.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  con- 
secrated a  new  church  at  Bmdtlexley,  of 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  25th 
Aug.  1845.  It  has  been  erected  at  the 
sole  expense  of  W.  g.  Dugdale,  esq.  of 
Mcrevale  hall,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
northern  division  of  this  county/ and  it 
contains  450  free  sittings.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  the  13th  century. 
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Sept.  30.  The  new  church  of  St.  An- 
drew, at  Bordeslty,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  This  church  is 
one  of  tea  which  it  was  resorted  a  few 
years  ago  should  be  erected  in  the  neigh* 
hour  hood  of  Birmingham,  to  meet  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  in 
the  early-Decorated  style  of  architecture, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north 
aisle.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  an  arch  of  noble  proportions, 
rising  from  octagon  pilasters.  The  ascent 
to  it  ia  by  a  single  step,  and  the  com- 
munion is  approached  by  two  additional 
step*.  The  great  east  window  is  of  live 
lights,  the  upper  portion  being  filled  with 
flowing  tracery.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  an  arch,  in  which  are  placed  the 
vestry  and  minister's  pew.  the  latter  being 
partitioned  off  by  an  ornamental  screen. 
The  reading  desk  is  placed  within  tbc 
chancel  on  the  north  side.  A  row  of 
arches,  springing  from  pillars  alternately 
circular  and  octagonal,  divides  the  nave 
from  the  aisle.  In  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing ia  a  window,  the  gift  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  of  London.  Two  slender 
circular  columns,  having  capitals  of  oak- 
leaves,  serve  as  supports  to  its  tracery. 
The  tower  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  ia  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
broach.  The  window  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  consists  of  four  lights.  The  font 
is  massive  and  capacious,  placed  near  the 
south  door,  and  bears  as  a  legend,  in  the 
old  English  character,  "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  roof  is  open  and  well  proportioned. 
The  seats  are  low,  though  not  open.  Tho 
floor  of  the  whole  building  is  laid  with 
blue  and  red  til  as  alternately,  lozengewise. 
The  entrance  ia  by  a  beautiful  areb,  con- 
sisting of  three  mouldings  resting  on  pil- 
lars, and  two  rows  of  the  ball-flower  orna- 
ment inserted  in  bold  hollow  mouldings. 
About  six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  door  of 
the  church  is  another  arch,  chamfered,  m 
which  it  is  Intended  to  affix  doors,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  a  second  set  of  doors  within  the 
church.  Over  the  porch  (which  is  nbout 
19  feet  long  and  10  wide),  and  at  the 
various  gable-ends,  crosses  are  placed. 
The  expense  of  the  erection,  including  wall 
and  porch,  will  be  nearly  4,000/.  Of  the 
sittings  (about  1,000  in  number),  more 
than  half  are  free.  The  Rev.  D.  B.  Moore, 
late  chaplain  of  the  workhouse,  has  been 
appointed  incumbent  To  the  church  is 
assigned  a  new  district,  formed  out  of  the 
parish  of  Aston.  The  patronage  is  vested 
in  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  five  trus- 
tees alternately  j  the  trustees  having  the 
right  of  the  first  presentation. 


triLTBBlttE. 

With  a  view  of  accommodating  a  con- 
siderable population  residing  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  his  mansion,  and  at  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  parish 
church  of  Steeple  Ash  ton,  Walter  Long, 
esq.  has  erected  at  West  Athton  one  of 
those  simple  yet  elegant  structures,  which 
is  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  spot  in  which 
it  stands,  and  an  object  visible  in  every  di- 
rection. It  was  consecrated  on  the  8th 
of  October.  The  site,  and  1000/.  towards 
the  building,  were given  by  Mr.  Long,  and, 
in  consideration  of  his  possessing  the  per- 
petual patronage,  he  has  added  an  endow- 
ment of  100/.  per  annum.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Crawley,  the  Vicar  of  Steeple 
Ashton,  has  given,  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  vicarage  for  the  term  of  his  incum- 
•bency,  a  stipend  of  10O/.  per  annum.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and 
will  accommodate  nearly  200  persons.  It 
is  entered  by  a  porch  on  the  south  ;  the 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  stands  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  the  lower 
portion  serving  as  a  vestry,  and  in  the 
space  above  an  organ  is  to  be  placed  :  the 
open  front  to  the  organ  gallery  is  com- 
posed of  quatrefotls  in  circles,  wrought  in 
stone.  The  seats  are  all  low  and  open ; 
those  in  the  chancel  have  carved  poppy 
heads.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  placed 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave.  The 
reading-desk,  communion-tahle,  and  rail- 
ing, are  of  oak,  and  elaborately  carved,  and 
the  space  within  the  rails  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  roofs  of  both  nave  and 
chancel  are  open,  and  the  timbers  stained 
of  a  deep  colour.  All  the  windows  in  the 
chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
burial-ground  (for  the  church  is  declared 
parochial  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes)  ia 
inclosed  with  a  low  parapet  wall  coped 
with  stone. 

Oct.  1 4.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  con- 
secrated St.  Martin's  Church,  Zeals 
Green,  in  the  parish  of  Mere  :  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Decorated  style,  designed 
by  C.  S.  Scott,  esq.  All  the  sittings  arc 
opeu,  and  there  is  excellent  room  for 
kneeling.  The  site  was  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On  the  94th  June,  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  chapel,  for  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
Ttipf/H,  was  laid  by  the  bishnp  of  that  see. 
This  chapel  ia  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  to  the  see  of  Ripon,  being  erected 
at  his  Grace's  sole  expense.  It  is  to  be  used 
for  the  convenience  of  a  hamlet  adjacent 
to  the  palace,  as  well  as  for  ordinations, 
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and  the  devotions  of  the  bishop  and  his 
family. 

Sept.  22.  The  new  church  at  the  village 
of  Middleton,  in  the  parish  of  Rothwell, 
near  Leeds,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Chantrell  and  Sons,  of  Leeds. 
It  has  a  spire,  an  open  roof,  and  ac- 
commodation for  between  500  and  GOO 
worshippers.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and 
of  oule. 

Two  splendid  lights  have  just  been  in- 
serted on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the 
great  eastern  window  of  Leeds  parish 
church.  They  are  memorial  wiudows.  the 
gift  of  Thomas  Blayds,  esq.  in  memory 
of  his  two  elder  sons,  who  respectively 
departed  this  life  in  1842  and  1845. 
Two  other  families  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  present  similar  windows. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Brad- 
ford aseparate  districtforspiritualpurposes, 
called  Manninyham.  It  is  endowed  with  an 
income  of  100/.  per  annum,  payable  as 
soon  as  an  incumbent  shall  be  licensed. 
The  stipcud  will  be  increased  to  when 
any  building  shall  be  licensed  for  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship  ;  and  will  be 
still  further  increased  to  150/.  as  6oon  as 
an  approved-of  chapel  or  church  shall  be 
consecrated.  J.  Hollings,  esq.  of  Man- 
niogharu,  having  contributed  3000/.  to- 
wards the  building  and  endowment  of  the 
church,  is  to  have  the  patronage  of  the 
first  two  nominations. 

Part  of  the  parish  of  Doncaster  has  been 
constituted  a  separate  district  for  spiritual 
purposes,  under  the  name  of  Bad  by  with 
llcxthorpe.  It  has  been  endowed  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Goodman  Banks  with  a  stipend 
of  150/.  That  lady  has  the  perpetual 
advowson.  And  another  new  district, 
called  Wuodxidc,  has  been  constituted  out 
of  the  chapelry  of  llorsforlh,  in  the  parish 
of  Guiseley,  and  the  chapelries  of  Ilead- 
ingley  and  Kirstall,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds. 

Nov.  17.  A  new  chapel,  erected  by 
subscription,  and  dedicated  to  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  at  Fairburn,  in  the  parish  of 
Ledsham,  Yorkshire.  The  foundation 
stone  of  this  chapel  was  laid  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1815,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wheler, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Ledsham,  on  a  site  given  by 
John  Jackson,  esq.  of  Fairburn.  The 
chape)  is  of  stone,  and  forms  a  plain  and 
neat  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chan- 
cel, and  south  aisle.  The  sittings  arc  free 
and  unappropriated.  The  east  nnd  west 
windows  are  of  stained  glass,  executed  by 
Ward  of  London  ;  the  former  being  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt,  curate  of  Led- 


sham, and  his  friends,  and  the  latter  pre- 
seated  by  some  members  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Jackson,  which  has  been  for  a 
long  period  connected  with  the  place.  A 
side  window  in  the  chancel,  of  stained 
gliss,  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion,  is  also  about  to  be  pot 
up,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Jackson,  M.A- 

WALES. 

Sept.  20.  The  re  opening  of  the  an- 
cient Church  of  Lhnychan,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor,  was  celebrated  bj  Divine  ser- 
vice performed  in  the  Welsh  and  English 
languages.  Hie  enlargement  and  restora- 
tion of  Ibis  curious  old  edifice  has  been 
accomplished  by  subscriptions  from  the 
parishioners,  and  a  grant  from  the  Bangor 
Church  Building  Association.  The  intro- 
duction of  open  seats,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  Principality,  highly  gratified  the 
congregations. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart. 
M.l\  contributed  100/.  Viscount  Dun- 
gannon  50/.  and  F.  R.  West,  esq.  300/. 
towards  the  erection  of  the  new  church 
at  Llanarman,  which  is  just  completed. 

A  new  district,  to  be  called  Beaufort, 
has  been  formed  out  of  the  parishes  ot 
Abe ry st with,  Bedwclty,  Llangattock,  and 
Llangunidcr,  Monmouthshire.  The  new 
district  is  to  be  in  the  diocese  of  LlanciiiT  : 
it  has  hitherto  been  partly  in  LlandafF  and 
partly  in  St.  David's. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Wilson,  K.C.B, 
has  become  the  proprietor  by  purchase 
of  Bodvach,  a  splendid  seat  near  Llan- 
fyllin,  late  the  property  of  Lord  Mostyu. 

SCOTLAND. 

Sept.  8.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  Trinity  college,  Perth- 
shire, was  performed.  The  proceedings 
began  by  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the  Right 
Rev.  Primate  Skinner,  Bishops  Russell, 
Moir,  aud  Low,  followed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy,  aud  various  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies,  walking  two  and 
two  from  the  present  college.  Amongst 
those  present  were  tho  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Grey,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Talbot,  Sir  John  Glad, 
stone,  and  Sir  P.  M.  Threipland.  The 
ceremony  was  commenced  with  prayer, 
after  which  Sir  John  Gladstone  received 
the  bottle  containing  the  documents,  and 
deposited  it  in  a  cavity  prepared  under  the 
stone,  after  the  usual  manner  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  Warden  of  the  college  (the 
Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth)  then  delivered 
a  long  address;  and  a  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Primus. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Oct.  30.  The  Right  Hon.  SirThomas  Wilde. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Strutt,  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Oct.  31.  The  Gazette  contains  the  names  of 
fifty  Captains  K.N.  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
retired  Rear- Admiral  j  ninety-four  Captains 
who  have  accepted  the  retirement  of  their  rank 
at  1/.  per  diem,  and  thirty-two  the  same  at  18*. 
per  diem. — Captains  John  Simpson,  John  How- 
ker,  George  Mowbray,  and  Alexander  Barclay 
Branch,  K.H.  to  be  Captains  of  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Nov,  3.  Lord  Harris,  Lt. -Gov.  of  Trinidad, 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
and  over  that  Island.— 13th  Foot,  Major  A.  A. 
T.  CunynRhame  to  be  Lieut. -Col.  Brevet  ; 
Major  A.  P.  S.  Wilkinson  to  be  Major. 

AW.  4.  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Knt.  and  <  'apt. 
Henry  Rowland  Braiidreth,  Royal  Eng.  to  be 
three  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  105, 
to  begin  to  act  on  the  9th  of  Nov.— Cant.  Fre- 
derick Jennings  Thomas  to  be  a  retired  Rear- 
Admiral. 

AW.  5.  James  Simms,  esq.  to  be  Assistant 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland ; 
and  Edward  Mortimer  Archibald,  esq.  to  be 
Attorney-Gen.  for  that  Island. — Charles  Dou- 
glass Stewart,  esq.  to  be  Solicitor-Gen.  for  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent. — Richard  Hay  ward,  esq. 
to  be  Colonial  Surveyor  and  Engineer  for 
Sierra  Leone. — Comm.  Francis  Wm.  Austen  to 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  when  he 
shall  have  served  the  required  period  at  sea  to 
qualify  him  for  that  rank,  for  his  services  on 
the  River  Plate. 

AW.  6.  2d  Dragoons,  Major  St.  Vincent 
W.  Ricketts  to  be  Lieut. -Col.;  ('apt.  H.  D. 
Griffith  to  be  Major.-6Gth  Foot,  Capt.  Sir  W. 
Gordon,  Bart,  to  be  Major.— Brevet,  (^apt.  W. 
H.  L.  D.  Cuddy,  of  the  55th  Foot,  to  be  Major 
in  the  Army.— Unattached,  Brevet  Major  G.T. 
Parke,  from  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Reg.  to  be  Major. 

Nor.  9.  This  Gazette  contained  a  Brevet, 
appointing  Gen.  Sir  George  Nugent,  Bart,  and 
G.C.B.,  Gen.  Thomas  Grosvcnor,  and  Gen.  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey,  K.G.  and  G.C.B.  to  be 
Field-Marshals  in  the  Army ;  thirteen  Lieut. - 
Generals  to  be  Generals;  twenty-nine  Major- 
Generals  to  be  Lieut. -Generals ;  eighty-one 
Colonels  to  be  Major-Generals;  seventy-four 
Licut.-Coloncls  to  be  Colonels:  fifty  Majors 
to  be  Lieut. -Colonels ;  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Captains  to  be  Majors. 

Also  the  names  of  eight  Major-Generals  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  to  be  Lieut. -Generals  in 
the  Army;  fourteen  Colonels  to  be  Major-Go- 
uerals;  fourteen  Lieut. -Colonels  to  be  Colonels; 
and  twenty-eight  Captains  to  be  Majors. — In 
the  Royal  Engineers,  seven  Major-Generals  to 
be  Lieut. -Generals  in  the  Army  ;  six  Colonels 
to  be  Major-Generals ;  five  Lieut. -Colonels  to 
be  Colonels,  and  thirteen  Captains  to  be  Ma- 
jors.—In  the  Royal  Marines,  seven  Colonels  to 
be  Major-Gcncrals  in  the  Army ;  one  Lieut. - 
Colonel  to  be  Colonel ;  and  eighteen  Captains 
to  be  Majors. 

In  her  Majesty's  Fleet,  Adm.  Sir  George 
Martin,  G.C  B.  is  appointed  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet ;  and  (to  pass  over  the  promotion  of  flags) 
four  Vice-Adniirab)  to  be  Admirals ;  fourteen 
Rear-Admirals  to  be  Vice-Admirals:  twenty 
Captains  to  be  Rear- Admirals;  forty-four  Com- 
manders to  be  Captains ;  and  eighty  Jjcutc- 
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nants  to  be  Commanders.— Captain  Francis 
Beaufort  to  be  a  retired  Rear-Admiral. 

In  the  East  India  Company's  Forces,  to  take 
rank  by  Brevet  in  her  Majesty's  army  in  the 
East  Indies  only,  thirty-five  Major-Generals  to 
be  Lieut. -Generals ;  nineteen  Lieut.-Colonels 
to  be  Colonels,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-live 
Captains  to  be  Majors. 

1st  Life  Guards,  Major  and  Lieut. -Col.  John 
Hall  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel  and  Colonel:  brevet 
Major  Richard  Parker  to  be  Major  and  Lieut.- 
Col.— 3d  Light  Drag,  brevet  Lieut.-Col.  G.  H. 
Lockwood,  C.B.  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Capt.  J.  W. 
Yerbury  to  be  Maior. —  Coldstream  Guards, 
brevet  Col.  C.  A.  F.  Bentinck  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet  Col.  H.  J.  W.  Bentinck  to  be  Major; 
Lieut,  and  Capt.  Robert  Vansittart  to  be  Capt. 
and  Lieut.-Coi.— 5th  Foot,  Major  D.  E.  John- 
son to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Capt.  John  Spence  to  be 
Maior.— f>7th  Foot.  Major  Edw.  Basil  Brooke 
to  be  Lieut.-Col.:  brevet  Major T.  J.  Adair  to 
be  Major.— 78th  Foot,  Major  Jonathan  Forbes 
to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  brevet  Major  R.  J.  P.  Vas- 
sall  to  be  Major.-92d  Foot,  Major  J.  A.  Forbes 
to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  brevet  Major  Mark  Kerr 
Atherley  to  be  Major.— 93d  Foot,  Major  James 
Browu  to  be  Lt  -Col. ;  Capt.  W.  D.  Davenport 
to  be  Major.— 2d  West  India  Reg.  Major  James 
Allen  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Captain  John  James 
Peck  to  be  Major. — To  be  Naval  Aides-de- 
Camp  to  her  Majesty,  Captains  Maurice  F.  P. 
Berkeley,  C  B. ;  the  Hon.  G.  A.  Crofton,  Sir 
George  R.  Sartorius,  Arthur  Fanshawe,  C.B. 
Lord  John  Hay,  C.B.  and  Sir  George  A.  West- 
phal ;  and  Capt.  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarciice, 
G-C.H.  to  be  an  Extra  Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to 
her  Majesty.— Doctor  Gilbert  King,  M.D.  (De- 
puty Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets) 
to  be  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets ; 
John  Mortimer,  esq.  and  Henry  Parkin,  esq. 
(retired  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Naval  Hospitals 
and  Fleets)  to  be  retired  Inspectors  of  Naval 
Hospitals  and  Fleets;  Doctor  James  Veitch, 
M.D.  Mr.  William  Colvin,  and  Doctor  James 
Scott  (B),  M.D.  Surgeons  Royal  Navy,  to  be 
retired  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Naval  Hospitals 
and  Fleets.— Royal  Marines,  Colonel  and  second 
Commandants  Thompson  Aslett  and  E.  S. 
Mercer,  to  be  Colonels  Commandant ;  Lieut.- 
Colonels  Wm.  FergusBon  and  Richard  Swnle, 
to  be  Colonels  and  Second  Commandants; 
Capt.  and  brevet  Major  John  Wilson  aud  Capt. 
Robert  Mercer  to  be  Lieut. -Colonels. 

AW.  10.  Henry  Luke  Smith  Dillon,  of 
Lytchet  Matravers,  co  Dorset,  esq.  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  will  of  Wm.  Trenchard,  esq.  of 
that  place,  to  take  the  name  of  Trenchard  after 
,  Dillon,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Trenchard  quar- 
terly.— George  Kitson,  esq.  to  be  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms. 

AW.  11.  Commander  Richard  Burridge, 
R.N.  to  be  Captain.— Lieuts.  E.  H.  B.  Proctor 
and  L.  B.  Mackinnon,  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander R.N.  for  their  services  during  the  re- 
cent operations  in  the  Parana. 

Aor.  13.  Second  Surrey  Militia,  Viscount 
Cranley  to  be  Major. 

AW.  14.  Earl  Cowper  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of  Kent. 
.  AW.  16.  Capt.  Joseph  Needham  Tayler, 
C.B.  to  be  retired  Rear-Admiral.— Royal  Art. 
to  be  Colonels,  brevet  Colonels  J.  S.  Bastard, 
T.  Gore  Browne,  Duncan  Grant,  H.  A.  Scott, 
Thomas  Dyneley,  Lieut. -Cols.  H.  C.  Russell, 
Samuel  Rudyerd,  brevet  Col.  Wm.  Cator,  and 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  C  Dansey ;  to  be  Lieut.-Cols. 
brevet  Majors  Charles Otway,  W.  C.  Anderson, 
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strong,  Mark  I  Ivan-,  G.  T.  Rowland,  Lieut. - 
Col.  J.  X.  Colquhoun,  A.  R.  Harrison,  and  H. 
R.  Wright. — Royal  Engineers,  to  be  Colonels, 
brevet  Colonels  Sir  J.  SI.  F.Smith,  Rice  Jones, 
Thomas  Moody,  John  Oldtield,  and  M.  C. 
Dixon ;  to  be  Lieut. -Colonels,  brevet  Majors 
C.  J.  Selwyu,  W.  M.  Gossett.  Daniel  Bolton, 
F.  W.  Whinyates,  and  A.  W.  Robe. 

Nov.  17.  Adm.  Sir  Davidge  Gould,  G.C.B. 
to  be  Vicc-Adm.  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nov.  80.  Vice-Adm.  Sir  H.  Heathcote,  Knt. 
to  be  Admiral;  Rear-Adm.  Charles  Carter  to 
be  Vice-Adm.;  Capt.  John  Thompson  (A  )  to 
be  retired  Rear-Adm.— Major-Gen.  Sir  C.  W. 
Thornton  to  be  General ;  five  more  Colonels  to 
be  Major-Generals ;  six  Licut.-Colonels  to  be 
Colonels ;  and  twenty-four  Captains  to  be  Ma- 
jors (with  commissions  bearing  date  Nov.  9). 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Eyre,  to  be  Sub-Dean  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Cust,  to  be  Preb.  of  Lincoln. 
Rev.  J.  Cotterill,  to  be  an  hou.  Canon  of  Norw. 
Rev.  J.  Garbett,  to  be  an  ton.  Canon  of  Wore. 
Rev.  R.  Seymour,  to  be  an  hon.  Canon  of  Wore. 
Rev.  W.  Walter,  to  be  an  hon.  Canon  of  Line. 
Rev.  J.  Watts,  to  be  Preb.  of  Salisbury. 
Rev.  M.  H.  Becher,  Uarnoldby-le-Beck  R.  Line. 
Rev.  W.  Bleasdell,  New  District  of  Collyhurst 

P.C.  Manchester. 
Rev.  J.  Browell,  8t.  James's  Church,  Muswell- 

hill,  Homsey,  P.C.  Middx. 
Rev.  O.  E.  Chambers.  Smithills  Dean  P.C.  Lane. 
Rev.  E.  Childe,  Clcobury  Mortimer  V.  Salop. 
Rev.  J.  Crewkerue,  Leominster  V.  Heref. 
Rev.  Mr.  Downing,  Kingswiuford  V.  Stall'. 
Rev.  J.  Dudley,  Sarnsneld  R.  Hercf. 
Rev.W.M.  Dyne,  Bar's  Pin,  l'inhcbeck,V.  Line. 
Rev.  P.  Egglestone,  Denholrae  P.  C.  York. 
Rev.  C.  Fox,  Corney  R.  Sussex. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford.  Woodbury  P.  C.  Devon. 
Rev.  F.  S.  Green,  New  Church,  Fiuchley  P.C. 

Middx. 

Rev.  W.  Haslam,  Stitbiaus  with  that  of  Perran 

Arworthal  V.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hemsworth,  Breckles  P.C.  Norf. 
Rev.  C.  M.  Heselridge,  Carlton  Curlieu  with 

Ilston  R.  Leic. 
Rev.  I.  J.  Hillyard,  Sempringham  V.  Line. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hodson,  Great  Longstone  P.  C. 

Dcrbysh. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Jcaffreson,  New  Church,  Heaton 

Norris  P.C.  Lane. 
Rev.  J.  Johnstone.  Overton  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  R.  Knipe,  Water  Newton  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Lamb,  t  hristchurch,  P.C.  Cobridge 

StalT. 

Rev.  M.  T.  Latham,  Tattershall  P.C.  Line. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Leir,  Fmgringhoe  V.  Essex. 
Rev.  W.  Lloyd,  Manerdivy  R.  Pemb. 
Rev.  C.  Wr.  Lobr,  Bcdingbam  V.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  W.  Mitton,  New  District  of  St.  Paul's 

Manuinghani.  Bradford,  P.C.  Yorksh. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Moore.  kvingtoo  V.  Leic. 
Rev.  G-  Murray,  Shenstuue  R.  Staff. 
Rev.  T.  Newbury,  Hinton  St.  George  and  Sea- 

vington  St.  Michael  R.R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Norris  Yspytty  Ystwith,  and  Ys- 

pytty-Ystradmcirig  P.C.  Cardigan. 
Rev.  W.  Norval,  fet.  James's  Church,  P.C. 

Bermondsey,  Surrey. 
Rev.  8.  Nottidjfe,  Ashingdon  R.  Essex. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Oakley,  W  yfordby  R.  Lffc. 
Rev.  C.  L.  M.  Phillipps,  Queeusborough  V. 

Leic. 

Rev.  R.  Prickctt,  Trimdon  P.C.  Durham. 

Rev.  G.  Proctor,  Hadley  P.C.  Middx. 

Rev.  W.  Radcliffe,  Gussage  All  Saints V.  Dorset. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Redfern,  Accrington  P.C.  Lane 

Rev.  J.  Robinson,  Brougham  R.  Westm. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Stauley,  Braunston  R.  Leic. 

Rev.  Ou  11.  Thompson,  Ut.  Fwrthaui  V.  Hants. 


Rev.  G.  H.Thompson,  Fryern  Barnet  R.  Middx. 
Rev.  R.  Townsend,  Ickford  R.  Bucks. 
Rev.  T.Troughton,  Haverthwaite  P.C.  Lane- 
Rev.  J.  L.  Warner,  Old  Walsingham  P.C.  Norf. 
Rev.  H.  Warre,  St.  Saviour's  Church  P.C. 
Liverpool. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Weidemann,  Kingswood  P.C.  Gloue. 
Rev.  S.  E.  Wentworth,  Ribby-with-Wrea  P.C. 
Lancash. 

Rev.  J.  West,  Clipsham  R.  Rutland. 
Rev.  R.  M.  White,  Slimbridge  R.  Glouc. 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  Church  ofthe  Holy  Trinity, 

P.C.  Yeovil,  Som. 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  Desborough  V. 


Civil  Preferments. 
Rev.  M.  C.  Morton,  M.A.  to  be  Warden  of  St. 

Columbo's  college,  Stockallan,  Ireland. 
Rev.  E.  Horton  to  be  Head  Master  of  Bishop 

Corrie's  Grammar  School,  Madras. 
William  Thompson,  B.A.  Professor  of  Natural 


Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
ITm.  H.  Cooke,  esq.  to  be  counsel  to  the  L 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 


Dr.  Walshe  to  be  Professor  of  Clinical 

cine  in  University  College,  London. 
Geo.  Russell  Clerk,  esq.  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct.  10.  At  Dalkeith  House,  the  Duchea*  of 

Buecleueh,  a  dau.  13.  At  Kilnwick  Percy, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Duncombc,  a  dau.  

31.  At  St.  Petersburg.  Her  Imperial  High- 
ness Princess  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  a  dau.  

21.  At  Chesham-pl.  the  wife  of  W.  S.  Dugdale, 

esq.  M  P.  a  son.  S3.  At  Baden  Baden,  the 

wife  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  esq.  a  son.  At  Hog- 

lunda,  Sweden,  Countess  Rosen,  a  dau.  24. 

At  Scarborough,  the  wife  of  Major  Wetenrudl, 

a  son.  25.    At  Stanton  Drew,  the  wife  of 

William  Wyllys,  esq.  of  Morley  House,  a  son. 

 26.   At  Lupton,  Devon,  the  wife  of  J.  B. 

Yarde  Buller,  esq.  a  son  and  heir.— 87.  At 
Hackthorn  Hall,  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  Gervase 
Tatteuham  Waldo  Sibthorp,  esq.  eldest  son  of 

Col.  Sibthorp,  M.P.  a  son  and  heir.  at.  At 

Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  Chas.  Wm. 

Hodson,  esq.  a  son.  39-  At  Framfield  House, 

Inverness,  N.  B.  the  wife  of  George  William 
Denys,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  William 

Denys,  Bart,  a  dau.  ag.   In  Halkin-street 

West,  Belgravc-sq.  the  wife  of  Captain  Van- 

sittart,  Coldstream  Guards,  a  dau.  In  Not- 

tiugham-pl.  the  wife  of  Lancelot  Shadwell,  esq. 

a  dau.  30.  In  Halkin-street  West,  Bobjrave- 

sq.  the  wife  of  Colonel  Charles  Bentinck,  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Preshaw  House,  the  wife  of  Walter 

Jervois  Long,  esq.  a  dau.  At  Aberystwith, 

the  wife  of  Jelinger  C.  Symons,  esq.  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  Education  in 
Wales. 

Nor.  1.  At  Combermere  Abbey,  Cheshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Wellington  Cotton,  • 

dau.  3.  In  Lowndes-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

O'Callaghan,  a  son.  At  St.  Thomas's  Par- 
sonage, St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Thornton  Mostyn,  a  dan. 

 5.  At  the  Glocester-rosd,  Regent's-park. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Pocock,  a  dau.  The  wife  of  Thos. 

Piatt,  esq.  of  Hampstead  and  of  Lincolo's-ino, 
barrister-at  law,  a  son.  B.  At  Castle  Straih- 


inii  i  lain  -ni         ,  u  9uu,  n  v  r^n  «m- 

allan,  Perthshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edmund 

Drummond,  a  son.  11.   At  Largs,  the  wife 

of  Captain  Kdmonstone,  R..V.  a  dau.  la. 

At  11,  Craven-hill,  Mrs.  George  Arbuthnot,  a 

dau.  13.  In  Spring-gardens,  Lady  Seymour, 

a  dau.  14.    At  Babworth  Rectory,  l.*dy 

Frances  Simpson,  a  son.  In  Grosveoor-at. 

I  jidy  Norreys,  a  son.  15.  At 

Durham,  Lady  Eden,  a  dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Kept  7.  At  All  Souls,  Marylebone,  Carlo  Mot- 
teneci,  K.9.,  fcc.  Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Pita,  to  Robinia- Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Young,  esq.  and 

niece  of  the  late  Robert  Young,  D.I).  At 

Worcester,  William-Henry, eldest  son  of  James 
Kerr,  esq.  of  Larchill  House,  and  Capel-st. 
Dublin,  to  Caroline-Louisa,  only  dan.  of  John 

Stone,  esq.  of  Worcester.  At  1  lover,  the  Kev. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Dover, 
to  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  Edward  Rutley, 
esq. 

8.  At  Nnnney,  Somerset,  Wm.  Teye,  esq. 
of  Chepstow,  to  Emilv-Frances,  youngest  dau. 
Of  the  late  Thomas  Budden,  esq.  At  Kes- 
wick, Robert  L.  Turner,  esq.  87tn  Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers,  son  of  Major-Gen.  Charles  Turner, 
commanding  Southern  District,  Ireland,  to 
Mary-Ann,  dan.  of  the  late  Joseph  (Junson, 

esq.  of  Ingweil,  Cumberland.  At  Wistow 

Hall,  Albert,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Albert 
Pelt,  to  Elizabeth- Barbara,  only  dau.  of  Sir 

Henry  Halford,  Bart.  M.P.  At  Chesterton, 

Hunts,  Thomas Turnell  Mawhy,  esq.  of  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  to  Anna-Maria,  youngest  dau. 

of  John  W.  Willders.  MO.  At  Kington  Saint 

Michael,  Herbert  Griffith, esq.  of  Zorra,  Upper 
Canada,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith, 
Rector  of  Klin,  to  Sarah-Matilda,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Walter  Coleman,  esq.  of  Lang- 
ley  Fltzurse.  At  Chute,  Edward  Everett, 

esq.  barrister,  of  the  Close,  Salisbury,  to 
Emma,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William  JFowle, 

esq.  of  Chute  l/Mlge,  Wilts.  At  Hartlebury, 

Major  Arthur  Charles  Love,  of  Court-of-hill, 
Salop,  to  Caroline- Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of 

the  late  Thomas  Baker,  esq.  TheKev.Thos. 

H.  Bird,  A.M.  Curate  of  Westhide,  and  In- 
cumbent of  Moreton  Jeffries,  Herefordsh.  to 
Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Bell,  esq. 
of  Hopton  Hall. 

9.  At  Church  Oakley,  Hants,  Thomas  K.  P. 
Le/roy,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  to  Anna 
Jemima,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Lefroy, 

of  Ashe.  At  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire,  the  Rev. 

George  John  Ford,  eldest  son  of  G.  S.  Ford, 
esq.  of  Brighton,  to  Emily-Maria,  yungest 
dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Bramab,  esq*,  of  Bel- 
grave  House,  Pimlico.  At  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland, the  Rev.  Brereton  E.  Dvarrit,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Byweil  St.  Peter's,  Northumberland, 
to  Georgiana,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Cant. 
John  Ponsonby,  R.N.  formerly  of  Springfield, 

Cumberland.  At  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey, 

the  Rev.  Robert  Ormtby,  M  A.  Fellow  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Oxford,  youngest  son  of  tlie  late  Georec 
Ormsby,  esq.  of  I  Winchester  Lodge,  Durham,  to 
Elisabeth,  eldest  dan.  of  William  Dalgairns, 

esq.  of  Rosaire,  Guernsey.  AtGrayingham, 

the  Rev.  Henry  Ntoekdale,  B.A.  Vicar  of  Mis- 
terton,  Notts,  to  Christine-Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  Thomas  Nicholson,  esq.  of  Grayingham 
Grange. 

10.  At  Havant,  Adolphns  Frederic  Carey, 
esq.  B.A.  Wadham  Coll.  Oxford,  son  of  Tho- 
mas Carey,  esq.  of  Rozel,  Guernsey,  and  grand- 
son of  the  late  George  Jackson,  esq.  of  Ennis- 
coe,  Mayo,  Ireland,  and  M.F.  for  that  county, 
to  Harnet-Mary,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  Bart.  K.C.B.  K.S.F. 

 At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  George 

Frederick  Browne,  esq.  of  Diss,  Norfolk,  to 
Margaret-Ellen,  dau.  of  T.  Amyot,  esq.  F.R.S. 

of  James-st.  St.  James's  Park.  At  Clevedon, 

Henry  Thomas  Vote,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
pi**, harrister-at-law,  to  Georgiana,  youngest 
dau.  of  John  Stone,  esq.  barristcr-at-law. — At 
Fornham  St.  Martin,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Itaggitt, 
M.A.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Haggitt, 
M.A.  Lecturer  of  St.  James's,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, to  Merielina-Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of 


the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Cocksedge,  of  St.  F.dmund's 

Hill.  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  At  St.  Pancraa, 

A.  Roche,  esq.  of  Brook-st.  Grosvenor  sq.  to 
Emily-Marv,  eldest  dau.  of  Ignace  Moscheles, 
esq.  of  Chester-nl.  Regent's  Park.  At  Man- 
chester, John  Robert  Oliver,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Kennington,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of 
William  Newall,  esq.  Old  Trafford,  Man- 
chester. At  St.  George's.  Bloomsbury.  A.  R. 

Rcinagle,  esq.  of  Oxf.  to  Caroline,  only  child  of 

Dr.  Orger.  At  St.  Giles's,  Camberwell,  Mr. 

James  \t  ty,  of  Cliurrh-st.  Camberwell,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  John  Moody,  esq.  to  Eli- 
zabeth-Herbert, youngest  dau.  of  llezekiah 

Wyche,  esq.  of  Grove  Hill.  At  Exeter,  Capt. 

Charles  Andrew  KHsan,  10th  Bengal  Light 
Cav.  to  Julinna-Hpeke,  only  dau.  of  Samuel 
Barnes,  es<|.  At  St.  Paul's,  Islington,  Ben- 
jamin Hmckinx,  esq.  of  Reading,  Berks,  to 
Miss  Susan  Witherby,  of  the  same  place,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Henry  Witherby, 

of  Birchin-lane.  At  St.  Giles's,  Camberwell, 

W.  S.  Wclharne,  of  Camberwell  Grove,  to 
Frances-Wells,  third  dau.  of  Edward  Cowcher, 
esij.  surgeon,  of  Abingdon,  anil  Coroner  for 
Berks. 

11.  At  Gresford,  John  Sykes,  esq.  of  Ken- 
sington, to  C.  W.  Thorley,  only  dau  of  Joseph 
Thorlcv,  esq.  of  Crocs  Howell,  Denbighsh. 

12.  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Octavian 
Btaritt,  esq.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  to  Anne-Roper,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
D.  E.  Williams,  esq.  of  Upper  Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-sq.  and  relict  of  Edward  Howard,  esq. 

 At  Kislingbtiry,  Northamptonsh.  William 

Hevgnte,  esq.  M.O.  of  Newport  Pagnel,  Bucks, 
to  "Sarah- Rachel-Cave,  only  dau.  of  Richard 

Harris,  esq.  At  Heavitree,  Elias  Tremleft, 

esq.  late  of  Priori  On,  Crediton,  to  Barbara- 
Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Rookes, 

esq.  of  Tollards,  Devon.  The  Rev.  Joseph 

Thnrherg,  rector  of  Horstead  and  Coltishall, 
Norfolk,  to  Rose-Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Robinson,  estp  of  Cumberland-9t. 
Bryanston-sq. 

13.  At  Croom,  Richard  Fetherttone,  esq.  of 
Rockview,  Westmeath,  to  Rosetta,  dau.  of  Sir 
David  Roche,  Hart,  of  Carass. 

14.  At  Camberwell,  Mr.  John  &roff.  of  Park- 
road,  Feckham,  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  James 
Scott,  esq.  M.D.  late  of  the  Royal  Navy  Hos- 
pital at  HaMar. 

15.  At  Hornsey,  Saffery  William  Johnton. 
esq.  of  GrayVinn,  to  Maria-Louisa,  second 
dau.  of  George  Buck?on,esq.  ofOakfield,  Horn- 
sey. At   Hartland,   Edwaid  Burnett,  esq. 

of  Hanham  Court,  to  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Edward  Horkin.esq.  of  Hartland  Qtiay. 
 At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  John  Wil- 
liam*, esq.  12th  Royal  Linccrs,  to  Caroline- 
Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  Michael  Williams,  esq. 

of  Trevinee.  Cornwall.  At  St.  Pancras,  John 

A.  Rtuielt,  esq.  of  Grav's-inn,  Barrister,  to 
Martha,  younger  dau.  of  Thomas  Holme  Bower, 

esq.  of  Bought y-st.  and  Chancery-lane.  At 

St.  Peter's,  Islington,  Charles  Renton,  esq. 
Surgeon,  of  Gravesend,  to  l/ouisa,  second  dnu. 
of  F.  M.  Goodlill'e,  esq.  of  the  Admiralty,  So- 
merset House.  At  Beckenham,  Kent,  the 

Rev.  Francis  Bottrdillon,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Huntingdon,  to  Sophia,  fourth  dau.  of  Launce- 
lot  Holland,  esq.  of  Langley-farm.  At  Ply- 
mouth, the  Rev  Samuel  Bundle,  M.A  Minister 
of  St.  Aubyu  Chapel,  Devonport,  to  Cecilia, 

youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Hartley,  esq.  At 

Present,  George  Henrv  Stmtf,  esq.  son  of  Jede- 
diah  Strntt,  esq.  of  Helper,  Derbysh.  to  Agnes- 
Ann,  dau.  of  E«l ward  Ashton,  esq.  of  West-end, 

Prescot,  Lmcashire.  At   East  Dereham, 

Norfolk,  William  Locke,  esq.  Surgeon,  to  Char- 
lotte-Maria, only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Wol- 
laston,  Rector  of  East  Dereham. 

Ifi.  At  Nannerch,  North  Wales,  James  diet, 
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esq.  of  Haling  Park,  Croydon,  to  Mary-Ellen. 

E>ungeat  dau.  of  the  late  James  Sheffield 
rooks,  esq.  of  John-st.  Bedford-row.  At 

Oldswinford,  Hugh  Dixon,  esq.  of  the  Field 
House,  Sunderland,  to  Mary,  relict  of  J.  H. 


Fancras,  Win.  Jean  Dtxon,  esq.  of  Taunton, 
to  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Strafford, 
esq.  of  Hornsey,  Middlesex. 

17.  At  Long  Melford,  Rowland  Townshend 
Cobbold,  esq.  of  St.  Alban's,  Herts,  second  son 
of  K.  K.  Cobbold,  esq.  of  Carlton  Rookery, 
Saxmundliam,  to  Sarah- Frances,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  R.  Westhorp,  esq.  of  Long  Melford. 

 At  St.  Allen,  H.  R.  C.  Moyle,  esq.  2nd 

Grenadiers  Bombay  Army,  to  Mary-Agnes- 
Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Mor- 
ris, Vicar  of  St.  Allen.  At  Illogan,  the  Rev. 

F.dward  Morris  Pridmore.  Curate  of  Breage, 
Cornwall,  to  Caroline-Vivian,  second  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  George  Treweeke,  Rector  of  Illogan. 

 C.  E.  V.  Goate,  esq.  M.I),  eldest  son  of 

Major  Goate.to  Laurina,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  George  Pearle,  esq.  or  Hoxne,  Suffolk.  

At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  William  Lambert, 
M  A.,  eldest  son  of  William  Lambert,  esq.  of 
Woodmanstone,  Surrey,  and  late  of  the  Hen- 
gnl  Civil  Service,  to  Margaret- Fisher,  eldest 

dau.  of  the  late  Major  Fisher.  At  St. 

George's,  Bryanstone-sq.  John  Thomas  Que- 
kett,  esq.  Assistant  Conservator  Royal  Coll.  of 
Surg,  of  England,  to  Isabella  -  Mary -Anne, 

Jounger  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Scott,  esq.  of 
Jloucester-pl.  Portmaii-sq.  At  Chiswick, 

Charles  J.  Cor,  esq.  H.  M.  C,  to  Sidney,  dau. 
of  Edward  William  Morse,  esq.  of  Drayton 

Lodge,  near  Ealing.  At  the  Catholic  Chapel 

in  Spanish-pl.  Manchcster-sq.  Mr.  Chas.  Ro- 
bert Scott  Murray  (formerly  M.P.  for  Ayles- 
bury),  to  the  Hon.  Amelia- Eraser,  eldest  dau. 
of  Lord  Lovat. 

18.  At  Croydon,  Surrey,  John  Douglass 
Mirrielee*,  esq.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  United 
States,  to  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  Dr.  William 
Chalmers,  of  Croydon. 

19.  William  James  MiUton,  esq.  architect, 
surveyor,  and  civil  engineer,  of  Symond's-inn, 
Chancery-lane,  to  Maria-Georgina  Nichols,  of 
Regent's-pk.  only  remaining  dau.  of  the  late 
Daniel  Nichols,  esq.  of  Bulwick,  Northamp- 

tonsh.  At  Stockwell,  Henry  Gibson  Lord, 

esq.  of  Calcutta,  to  Sophia,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  George  Nicholls,  esq.  of  Chel- 


At  Curry  Rivell,  Frederick  Alfred  Trcn- 
thard,  esq.  of  Taunton,  solicitor,  to  Bmrua- 
Bowden,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Bagehot,  esq. 

of  Uridgewater.  At  Bridport.  the  Rev.  Frank 

Newington,  of  Breamore,  Hants,  son  of  ('has. 
Newington,  esq.  of  the  Highlands,  Ticehurst, 
to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Robert 

Broadley,  Rector  of  Bridport,  Dorset.  At 

Bath,  the  Rev.  George  Rivers  Hunter,  Rector 
of  Okeford  Fitzpaine,  Dorset,  to  Lydia,,  dau.  of 
the  late  Mostyn  Mosse,  esq.  of  Rutland-sq. 

Dublin.  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  Jewer 

H.Jeiter,  esq.  of  Grove- terr.  Kentish  Town,  to 
Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Thos.  Vicars 

Stables,  81st  Regt.  At  Spcldhurst,  C.  H. 

Wootlff ate,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Service,  to  Alicia- 
Frances,  eldest  dau. ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Wood- 
gate,  vicar  of  Pcmbury,  to  Louisa- Margaret, 
youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Chas. 
Shaw,  R.N.  and  nieces  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shaw,  bart. 

of  Kenward,  Kent.  At  Sherborne  Hall,  the 

Hon.  Edward  Plunkett,  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
I/ml  Dunsany,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Anne  Con- 
stance Dutton,  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Sherborne,  and  sister  to  the  Countess  of  Ducie. 
 At  Ryde,  Head  Pottioger  Bett,  esq.  of 


[Dec. 

Donnington  Castle-boose,  co.  Berks,  to  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  George  Stratton,  esq.  former! « 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  a  member  of 

the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George.  At  Ca- 

versham,  tieorge  Campbell  Fowler,  Lieut.  R.N. 
third  son  of  Capt.  R.  Merrick  Fowler,  R.N.  of 
Walliscote  House,  near  Reading,  to  Catherine- 
Elizabeth,  youngest  surviving  dan.  of  the  late 

William  Innes  Pocock,  esq.  Lieut.  R.X.  At 

King's  Norton,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hunter, 
third  son  of  the  late  David  Hunter,  esq.  to 
Mary-Susanna,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  R.  E.  E 
Mynors,  eso .  of  Heatherook  Hill,  Worcestersb. 

 At  Chichester,  Lieut.  Young,  of  the  2nd 

Foot  or  Queen's  Own,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  Jas. 
Bennett  Freeland,  esq. 

23.  At  Lyndhurst,  Frederick  Astell 
ington,  youngest  son  of  Sir  H.  and 


ington.  Bart,  to  Margaret -Julia  Hay,  youngest 
dau.  of  William,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Errol  and 

sister  of  the  late  Earl.  At  Cunnouubie 

House,  Fifesh.  William  Pitcairn,  esq.  M  L>. 
H.E.LC.S.  to  Agnes-Paston,  fifth  dau.  of  the 

late  Col.  Paterson,  of  Counoquhie.  At 

Teignmouth,  Edward  Leet  esq.  to  Matikia 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James- Mammao 

Hutton,  Vicar  of  Leckford,  Hants   At 

Broughton  Pogis,  Oxfordsh.  Thomas-David 
third  son  of  John  Taylor,  esq.  of  Berkeley-**/ 
Bristol,  to  Charlotte-Ann.  third  dau.  of  2 
Rev  J.  J  Goodenougb,  D.D.  Rector  of  the 
said  parish. 

24.  At  Middleton,  Essex,  Walter  Tvscn 
Smylhie;  esq.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  to  Ann^- 
Rycroft,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Rav- 

mond,  LL.B.  Rector  of  Middleton  At  Kill 

James  Hewitt,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev  John  Pratt  Hewitt,  to  Fanny,  onlv  dau. 

of  the  late  Francis  Synge  Hutchinson,  esq.  

At  Liverpool,  John  Hely  HutcAinton/TL  of 
Dublin,  &c.  to  Seymour-Catherine,  sistrr  of 
the  Rev.  D.  P.  M.  Hulberf,  M.A.  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Thanet,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
George  James  Hulbert,  esq.  formerly  of  Bath 

and  of  Thingley-cum-Westrop,  Wiltsh  At 

Usworth,  Charles  R.  Robinson,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  'Robin- 
son, of  Demerara,  to  Elizabeth  Lawrence  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  late  T.  Thompson  of  Bi>h©D- 
wearmouth  esq  and  niece  of  R.  S.  Pemberton. 

esq  High  Sheriff  of  Durham.  At  St.  G.le^ 

n.-  lie-ffelds  the  Rev.  Charles  Hinde,  B.A.  of 
Milton  nearSittingbourne,toCharlotte  Cleary. 
niece  and  adopted  dau.  of  Thomas  Clearv,  esq. 

of  Alfred-pl.  Bedford-sq.  At  Rothertield 

Grays,  Oxon,  David  John  Maitland,  esq.  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Alexander  Maitland, 
H.  t.  S.  of  Chipperkyle.  N.  B.  to  Matilda 
loathes,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  C.  Mortlook 
—At  Bath,  John  Morgan,  esq.  of  Albion-pi.' 
Hyde  Park-sq.  to  Ellen,  second  dau.  of  G 

Shaw,  csg.  of  Beechen  Cliff,  near  Bath.  \t 

St.  Mark's,  Kennington.  Jacob,  eldest  son  of 
Jacob  Huite,  esq.  of  Camberwell  Grove,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Heseltiue.  p«J  of 

the  Lawn,  South  Lambeth  At  ExHer 

James  Atkinson,  son  of  Michael  Longridoe, 
esq.  Bedlington  Northumberland,  to  Hannah 

St  leopard  W*  HaWks'  Abb«viUe' 

26.  At  Marston  Maysey,  Wilts,  Pern  Blum, 
dell,  esq.  of  Abingdon,  Berks,  to  Caroline- 
Manning,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  John 
Stanley,  of  32nd  Regt.  1 

Oct.  27.  At  Tetncy,  Line.  Edward  Kingt- 
ford,  esq.  to  Anna-Jane,  younjrest  dau  of 
Charles  Gilchrist,  esq.  of  Sunbury. 

28.   At  St.  Pancras,  John,  secoi.u 
John  lientleu,  esq.  of  Regent-square,  to  r 
skinner,  eldest  dau.  of  Geo.  Longmore.  e*y 
of  Lansdown-pl.  Bruuswick-sq.  and  grand- 

ofGreat,Bad'rwLlnC^A,e-'  V,°ar 
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OBITUARY. 


Viscount  Templetown. 
Sept.  21.  At  Castle  Upton,  co.  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Henry  Upton,  Viscount  Templetown 
(1806),  and  second  Lord  Templetown, 
Haron  of  Templetown,  co.  Antrim  (1776); 
F.S.A. 

He  was  born  Not.  8, 1 771,  the  eldest  son 
of  Clotworthy  first  Baron  Templetown,  by 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Shuckburgh 
Bougbton,  esq.  of  Pos ton  Court,  Hereford- 
shire. He  inherited  the  Barony  on  thedcath 
of  his  father,  April  16,  1785,  and  in  1806 
was  created  a  Viscount.  In  August  1 803  he 
wax  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  borough  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  for  which  he  was  re-chosen  in  1806 
and  1807,  and,  continued  until  1812:  since 
which,  we  believe,  he  had  not  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Monaghan  Standard,  in  speaking 
of  the  decease  of  this  respected  nobleman, 
says,  "  Lord  Templetown  was  one  of  the 
best  landlords  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
and  was  engaged  during  the  week  previous 
to  his  death  in  inspecting  his  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caitleblayney,  for  the 
purpose  of  assistiug  his  tenantry  in  the 
ensuing  season  of  adversity.  His  lord- 
ship contemplated  extensive  works  of  deep 
and  thorough  drainage  upon  his  estates. 
The  death  of  Lord  Templetown,  who  waf 
a  Whig  in  politics,  will  make  a  great  al- 
teration in  the  political  aspect  of  this 
county.  His  son  is  a  staunch  Conser- 
vative, and  upon  the  Templetown  estates 
between  200  and  300  Conservative  votes 
can  be  registered." 

Lord  Templetown  married  the  7th  of 
Oct.  1796,  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  only 
daughter  of  John  fifth  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
and  by  her  Ladyship,  who  died  Oct.  I, 
1824,  he  had  issue  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  All  the  former  and  only  one 
of  the  latter  survive.  Their  names  follow  : 
1.  the  Hon.  Catharine- Elizabeth,  who 
died  an  infant ;  2.  Henry-Montagu,  now 
Viscount  Templetown  ;  3.  the  Hon.  Mary- 
Wilhelmina,  married  in  1 83 1,  to  John  Eden 
Spalding,  esq.  of  the  Holmes,  N.B.  son  of 
Lady  Brougham,  by  her  former  husband 
John  Spalding,  esq-  ;  4.  the  Hon.  George 
Frederick  Upton,  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards  ;  5.  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Upton,  also  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards;  and  6.  the  Hon.  Edward 
John  Upton,  born  in  1816. 

The  present  Viscount  was  born  in  1 799, 
but  is  unmarried,  as  are  all  his  brothers. 


Lord  John  Somerset. 
Oct.  3.  At  Weston-super-Mare,  in 
his  60th  year,  Colonel  Lord  John  Thomas 
Henry  Somerset,  inspecting  field-officer  of 
the  Bristol  district  ;  uncle  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Lord  John  Somerset  was  the  seventh 
son  of  Henry  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Edward  Boscawen,  and  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1787.  He  entered  the 
army  as  Cornet  on  the  4th  August,  1804, 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  August 
the  following  year;  Captain,  April,  1806; 
brevet  Major,  June,  1815;  Major,  Feb. 
1816  ;  brevet  Lieut.-Colonel,  July,  1821  ; 
Lieut. -Colonel,  July,  1830;  and  Colonel, 
Jan.  1837.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war  with  the  23  rd  Light  Dragoons,  and 
was  engaged  at  Talavera  on  the  22nd, 
2"th,  and  28th  of  July,  1809.  He  servad 
also  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  at  which 
his  name  was  honourably  mentioned.  He 
was  appointed  inspecting  field-officer  for 
the  Bristol  district  in  Nov.  1841,  on  the 
promotion  of  Col.  Faunce,  C.B.,  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General.  His  lordship  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  period  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Bristol  ;  and  for  several  years  lived 
at  Clifton. 

Lord  John  Somerset  married  Dec.  4, 
1814,  Lady  Catharine  Annesley,  third 
daughter  of  Arthur  first  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, Frances-Georgiana- Elizabeth  and  Ju- 
liana-Lucy-Sarah, and  one  son,  Alfred, 
born  in  1829. 

His  funeral  was  performed  at  Bristol  Ca- 
thedral, where  the  procession  was  formed  in 
the  Chapter- room  in  the  following  order  :— 
Choristers  and  Lay-Clerks. 
Subsacrist. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bristol. 
The  Revds.  Prebendary  Harvey,  Canon 
Barrow,  and  Precentor  Cayley. 
Drs.  Maclean  and  Riley, 
medical  attendants  of  the  deceased. 
Serjeant  major  of  the  Staff, 
bearing  the  sword  used  by  the  deceased  in 

the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  presented 
to  him  by  his  Lordship. 

THE  BODT, 

(cap  and  sword  of  deceased  on  the  pall) 
borne  by  eight  Serjeants. 
The  pall  was  borne  by  Lieut. -General 
Sleigh,  Major-General  Faunce,  Major 
Blood,  Lieut.  Maclean,  Adjutant  Hamil- 
ton, Captain  Orrasby,  and  Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Brown. 
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Next  followed  the  chief  mourners,  viz. 
Alfred  Somerset,  esq.  son  of  deceased; 
Lieut.-General  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  j 
the  Rev.  Lord  Wm.  Somerset;  Captain 
Augustus  Somerset ;  Wm.  Somerset,  esq. ; 
Arthur  Annesley,  esq.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Newcombe ;  Edward  Talbot,  esq. ;  the 
Rev.  Henry  Talbot ;  Arthur  Talbot,  esq. ; 
and  Captain  Mitchell. 

The  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lamb,  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  deposited  in  a  newly- 
made  vault  in  the  nave  of  the  church. 


Lord  Mounts  an  dford. 

Stpt.  25.  At  Stowey,  Somersetshire, 
aged  90,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Sandford, 
third  Baron  Mountsandford,  of  Castlerea, 
co.  Roscommon  (1800). 

The  family  of  Snndford  were  originally 
of  the  county  of  York,  and  established  at 
Castlerea  by  Theophilus  Sandford  esquire, 
captain  of  a  regiment  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Roscommon  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  the  late  lord  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Henry  Sandford,  esq.  of  Castlerea, 
co.  Roscommon,  by  the  Hon.  Sarah 
Moore,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  Vis- 
count Mount-Cashel.  His  eldest  brother 
Henry-Moore  was  created  Baron  Mount- 
Sandford  in  1800  with  remainder  to  bis 
brothers  and  their  issue  male.  On  his 
death  without  issue  in  1814,  be  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Henry,  only  son  of 
his  brother  the  Rev.  William  Sandford. 
This  young  lord  was  killed  in  a  riot  which 
occurred  at  Windsor  during  Ascot  Races 
on  the  14th  June  1828.  (See  Gent.  Mag. 
xevm.  ii.  83.)  On  that  deplorable  occur- 
rence the  title  reverted  to  the  nobleman 
now  deceased. 

His  Lordship  was  born  ou  the  10th 
May  1T56.  He  was  formerly  in  the  army, 
having  held  the  commission  of  Captain  in 
the  18th  Dragoons.  He  was  a  person  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  several  societies  connected  with  the 
Established  Church.  By  his  lordship's 
death  the  peerage  becomes  extinct,  and  the 
estates  of  his  lordship  in  Ireland  devolve, 
we  believe,  to  bis  nieces  the  sisters  of  the 
former  peer,  namely,  Mary,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Wills,  esq.  of  Wills  Grove,  co.  Ros- 
common, and  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  Henry  Longford,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's. 


Rear-Adm.  Hon.  W.  L.  Trench. 

Aug.  14.  At  Ballinasloe,  co.  Galway, 
aged  75,  the  Hon.  William  le  Poer  Trench, 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red,  uncle  to  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty. 

He  was  born  in  July  1771,  the  third  son 


of  William  first  Earl  of  Clancarty.  by 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Gardiner,  and  sister  to  Luke 
Viscount  Mountjoy.  He  was  brother  to 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  to  the  late 
Richard  Earl  of  Clancarty,  G.C.B.  ambas- 
sador to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  late 
Colonel  Hon.  Sir  Robert  le  Poer  Trench, 
K.C.B.  and  K.T.S. 

He  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1793  |  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  in  1799;  to  that  of  Post 
Captain  1802;  and  to  that  of  Rear- 
Admiral  1840.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
Port  Duties  in  Ireland.  He  also  acted 
for  a  considerable  period  as  the  agent  of 
the  estates  of  his  family. 

Admiral  Trench  was  twice  married ; 
first  in  1800  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
Loftus  Cuppage,  esq.  and  niece  to  the  first 
Lord  Castlemaine.  By  that  lady  be  had 
issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter :  1.  the 
Rev.  William  Trench,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Killereran,  Dangan,  who  married  in  1827 
Mary- Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
Hardman,  esq.  and  has  issue  a  daughter ; 
2.  the  Rev.  John  Trench,  Rector  of  Tem- 
ple Michael,  who  married  in  1834  Ellen 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Rice  Davis, 
esq.  and  has  issue  four  sons  and  one 
daughter ;  3.  Harriette,  married  in  1835 
to  the  Rev.  William  Newton  Guinness, 
and  died  in  1839. 

Having  become  a  widower  in  June  1834, 
the  Admiral  married  secondly,  in  Jan. 
4837,  Margaret  widow  of  Arthur  Hand- 
cock,  esq.  brother  to  the  present  Lord 
Castlemaine,  youngest  daughter  of  Dawson 
Downing,  esq.  of  Rosegift,  co.  London- 
derry. By  this  lady,  who  survives  him ,  he 
had  further  issue:  4.  Harriette- Mary ; 
and  5.  Frederick-Netterville,  born  in  1844. 

Vice-Admiral  De  Krusenstern. 

This  celebrated  Russian  circumnavig*  - 
tor  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1846,  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  Chevalier  A.  T.  De  Krusenstern 
entered  the  Russian  navy  at  an  early  age, 
and  soon  reached  the  grade  of  Captain. 
He  served  in  the  East  Indies  from  1793 
to  1797,  and  passed  the  years  1798-9  at 
Canton.  With  the  tact  of  true  genius,  he 
saw  at  once  the  immense  advanta^is 
which  the  Russians  must  derive  from  a 
direct  commerce  with  China,  in  trans, 
porting  skins  from  their  possessions  on 
the  north-west  of  America.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Russia  he  submitted  a  project  to 
his  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Russian  American  Company,  by 
enabling  the  merchants  established  on  the 
north-western  coasts  of  America  and  the 
Aleutian  Isles,  to  carry  on  a  direct  coin- 
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merce  with  China  and  Japan.  This  project 
had  the  usual  fata  of  useful  suggestions. 
It  was  by  no  means  relished  at  first  by  the 
Government.  But  it  was  afterwards  pa- 
tronized by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  un- 
mediately  on  ascending  the  throne,  as 
well  as  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  the 
Count  de  Romanzoff.  M.  De  Krusen- 
s tern  was  in  consequence  furnished  with 
full  powers  to  accomplish  this  object,  and 
quitted  Falmouth  for  that  purpose  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1803,  with  a  squadron  of  several 
vessels.  The  Nedeskda  (the  Hope)  was 
i  commanded  by  Krusenstern  in  person; 

while  the  Neva  was  placed  under  the 


orders  of  Prince  Lisanskoy.  TheNedeskd.i 
returned  to  Groostadt  in  1806.  Two 
narrative*  of  the  Voyage  appeared  ;  1st. 
"  Voyage  round  the  World  in  1804-5,  by 
Captain  Krusenstern ;"  and  2nd.  "  Voyage 
round  the  World,  by  Prince  Lisanskoy. " 

The  first  is  in  German  ;  the  last  in 
Russian.  The  discoveries  made  by  Cap- 
tain Krusenstern  during  this  voyage  are 
the  more  valuable,  since  they  fully  con- 
firm those  which  were  made  before  him 
by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La 
Peyrouse,  and  leave  in  fact  little  undone 
to  complete  our  knowledge  of  tbc  coun- 
tries he  visited.  Captain  Krusenstern 
determined  in  the  most  precise  manner 
the  position  of  Nangasaki  and  of  the 
•Straits  of  Sangaar.  He  explored  the 
west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Jedso  and  the 
Strait  of  La  Peyrouse ;  and  we  are  in- 
debted  to  him  for  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge than  that  supplied  by  his  prede- 
cessors of  the  west  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Sug halian,  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  isle,  the  north-east  coast  which 
touches  upon  Tartar y,  and  the  strait 
which  arrested  the  progress  of  La  Pey- 
rouse. He  during  this  voyage,  on  the 
coasta  of  Nonkaiwa,  in  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean,  met  with  one  of  the  Isles  Men- 
doc;af  and  from  thence  he  brought  away  a 
French  sailor,  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  some  few  years  before.  This 
was  the  celebrated  Joseph  Cabris,  who 
was  so  long  41  lionised''  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Paris.  According  to  his  statement, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  victimized 
and  eaten  by  the  savages,  when  he  was 
saved  by  the  king's  daughter,  who  sud- 
denly fell  in  love  with  him,  made  him  her 
husband,  and  got  him  created  (as  he 
stated)  a  "prince  of  the  blood,"  and 
"lord  chief  justice"  of  the  island,  in 
which  latter  capacity  he  was  serving  when 
carried  away  by  Krusenstern.  On  his 
return  to  Russia  in  1815,  Captain  Kru- 
senstern was  charged  with  a  new  expedi- 
tion round  the  World.  The  especial 
object  of  this  latter  was  to  examine  Beh- 
ring-s  Straits,  and  to  find  a  passage  from 


the  north-west  coast  of  America  to  Arch- 
angel, by  the  American  or  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent. The  results  have  been  made  pub- 
lic. 

After  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  has  greatly  patronized 
voyages  of  discovery,  Krusenstern  was 
made  "  Vice-Admiral,1'  and  in  Dec.  1835 
published  his  great  work  "  Recueil  des 
Mcmoires  llydm^raphiques,  &c."  with  a 
preface  signed  by  himself,  and  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Emperor. 

Sir  Edward  S.  Leeb. 

Sept.  24.  At  B rough ty  Ferry,  near 
Dundee,  Sir  Edward  Smith  Lees,  Knt. 
late  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General 
in  Edinburgh. 

Sir  Edward  Lees  was  brother  to  the 
Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  Bart,  well  known 
for  his  political  writings,  being  the  fourth 
son  of  Sir  John  Lees,  the  first  Baronet  of 
Black  Rock,  near  Dublin,  by  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Cat  heart,  of 
Glandusk,  co.  Ayr,  esq.  He  was  born 
on  the  30th  March,  1783. 

In  1801  he  was  appointed,  by  letters- 
patent,  Joint  Secretary  to  the  General 
Post  Office  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  1831  he 
was  appointed  Secretary.  He  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King 
George  the  Fourth,  in  person,  on  his 
Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1821.  He 
resigned  his  official  situation  in  1845, 
after  having  been  in  the  public  service  for 
45  years.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh generally  his  courtesy  and  affability 
were  well  known ;  and  there  were  few,  if 
any,  who  had  occasion  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  him,  but  could  bear  testimony 
to  his  zeal  and  anxiety  in  discharging  his 
official  duties.  In  no  case  was  a  com- 
plaint made  to  Sir  Edward  Lees  of  an 
irregularity  in  the  despatch  or  arrival  of 
the  mads,  &c.  but  the  most  strict  and 
thorough  investigation  took  place  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

Sir  Edward  Lees  married  in  1821  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Clarke, 
of  the  40th  Foot,  and  niece  to  Sir  Ed* 
mund  Stanley,  late  Chief  Justice  at  Ma 
dras. 

He  had  suffered  for  years  from  a  com- 
plaint of  the  heart,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  died  in  his  sleep  without  a  strug- 
gle. 


LlKUT.-CoLONEL  MARCUS  BaRR,  C.B. 

March  2u".  At  Kussowlee,  of  a  severe 
wound  received  in  the  action  at  Sobruon 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1846,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Marcus  Barr,  29th  Foot,  Acting 
Adjutant  General  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  India,  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Satiej. 
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This  gallant  and  much-lamented  officer 
entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the  above 
named  regiment  on  the  24th  Feb.  1825; 
exchanged  to  Her  Majesty's  3rd  Regt  (or 
Buffs)  the  same  year  (to  enable  him  to  see 
active  service  in  India) ;  was  promoted  to 
a  Lieutenancy  on  the  8th  April,  1826 ;  to 
a  Captaincy  on  the  11th  June,  1830;  to 
a  Majority  Dec.  15,  1843  ;  and  to  a  brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonelcy  on  the  30th  April, 
1844.  On  the  Buffs  leaving  India  he  ex- 
changed to  hi*  old  regiment  the  29th  Foot, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  that  country. 

He  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  late  Martin 
Barr,  esq.  of  Worcester,  and  at  Henwick 
11  all,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  most  of 
his  surviving  and  deeply  afflicted  brothers 
and  sisters  now  reside.  Colonel  Barr  was 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  tall  mauly  figure, 
and  a  handsome  expressive  countenance ; 
be  well  represented  in  hi*  port  and  bear- 
ing the  true  English  soldier.  He  was  an 
excellent  horseman,  and,  blest  with  a  fine 
constitution,  was  capable  of  undergoing 
great  bodily  fatigue  and  privation.  But 
be  was  also  endowed  with  qualities  of  a 
more  important  character,  and  which  emi- 
nently fitted  him  for  the  high  and  respon- 
sible post  of  Acting  Adjutant  General  of 
her  Majesty's  Forces,  which  he  held  during 
the  late  brilliant  and  important  campaign 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  in  the  north- 
west provinces  of  India,  His  intellectual 
ability  displayed  itself  in  acute  penetration 
and  sound  judgment,  and  he  possessed  on 
the  field  of  battle  what  is  to  an  officer  as 
valuable  as  his  sword — presence  of  mind 
under  critical  and  unexpected  circum- 
stances, and  shared  in  that  steady  coolness 
which  proved  so  essential  when  our  army 
had  to  contend  in  regular  pitched  battles 
a?;iiast  the  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
Sikh  troops  and  their  overwhelming  array 
of  cannon,  served  by  brave  and  well  drilled 
men.  The  higher  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  those  which  adorn  and  elevate  human 
nature,  were  gracefully  mingled  with  the 
social  affections.  He  united  chivalrous 
bravery  in  the  field,  with  the  amenities  and 
kindly  feelings  which  shed  a  charm  over 
private  life. 

Colonel  Barr  left  England  in  June,  1826, 
to  join  his  regiment  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  after  remaining  there  a  few  months 
the  Buffs  sailed  for  India,  and  be  landed 
at  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  1st  May,  1827. 
India  was  then  comparatively  tranquil; 
but  in  the  year  1840  Colonel  Barr,  at  that 
time  Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  the  Buffs, 
was  selected  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Jasper 
Nicolls,  K.C.B.  (then  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,)  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
body  of  recruits,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
recently  arrived  from  England,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  upper  provinces  in  Bengal 


The  march  was  effected  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty,  as  it  took  place 
during  the  hot  months,  the  troops  being 
urgently  required.     The  thanks  of  the 
Com  mander -  in  -  Chief  were,  in  a  *'  irrntral 
order,"  conveyed  to  Captain  Barr  for  the 
exemplary  manner  in  which  the  duty  was 
performed,  and  for  the  unceasing  exertions 
and  attention  paid  by  him  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  discipline  of  those  youug 
soldiers. 

The  staff  appointment  of  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  of  her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  India  having  become  vacant  about 
this  time,  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  in  his  dis- 
crimination, made  choice  of  Captain  Barr 
for  this  important  and  onerous  post.  How 
assiduously  and  well  the  duties  of  it  were 
performed  for  several  years  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dilate  upon.  He  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  late  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  also  of  his  Excellency  Gen. 
Ivord  Gough,  G.C.B.  who  succeeded  Sir 
Jasper  in  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
India.  Colonel  Barr  had  also  the  happi- 
ness of  enjoying  the  uninterrupted  friend- 
ship  and  regard  of  the  brave  and  accom- 
plished Major- General  Sir  Harry  G. 
Smith,  Bart.  G.C.B.  the  hero  and  victor 
at  Aliwal,  who,  from  his  situation  on  the 
Btaff  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  Queen's 
Forces,  and  therefore  continually  asso- 
ciated with  Colonel  Barr  in  the  saw- 
office,  had  the  best  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating the  merits  of  his  friend. 

At  the  splendid  victory  of  Maharajpore. 
won  by  Gen.  Sir  Hngh  Gough  in  the 
14  Gwalior  campaign,"  we  find  the  name 
of  Major  Marcus  Barr,  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  honourably  mentioned  for  "  his 
zeal  and  assistance  in  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  report  to  his  Excellency  the 
Earl  of  Ellenborougb,  who  was  present  in 
person  on  the  field.  In  that  memorable 
battle  Major  Barr  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany Major-Gen.  Valiant's  brigade  into 
action,  lending  his  zealous  aid,  particu- 
larly in  the  attack  and  capture  of  the 
strongly- entrenched  batteries  of  Chonda, 
three  of  which  were  taken  in  succession, 
though  resolutely  and  desperately  defended 
by  the  Mahrattas.  At  the  taking  of  the 
third  battery  the  fire  was  the  heaviest  that 
had  been  sustained  during  the  whole  day, 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  grapeshot 
was  fearfully  evident  on  our  troops.  In 
the  contest  for  the  batteries  nothing  could 
surpass  the  gallantry  of  her  Majesty's 
40th  Regiment.  In  front  of  this  distin- 
gnished  corps  rode  Major-Gen.  Valiant, 
K.H.,  Lieut. -Colonel  Sanders,  C.B.,  De- 
puty Military  Secretary  to  the  Government, 
and  Major  Barr.  In  the  midst  of  a  most 
destructive  fire  these  officers  cheered  and 
led  on  the  men  to  the  enemy's  guns,  which 
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the  devoted  Mahrattas  yielded  only  with 
their  lives.  In  one  of  the  charges  the 
brave  Colonel  Sanders  was  killed  close  by 
the  side  of  Major  Barr.  Major  Barr  re- 
ceived a  contusion  on  the  arm,  and  his 
horse  was  shot  in  five  places.  For  his 
eminent  services  on  this  eventful  day  he 
was  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel  in  the  army.  The  fort  of  Gwalior 
was  subsequently  surrendered,  and  the 
supreme  authority  is  now  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  lineal  heir  to  the 
throne. 

The  government  of  India  has  presented 
to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  at 
the  battles  of  Mabarajpore  and  Punniar 
(both  fought  the  same  day)  an  Indian  star 
of  bronze  made  out  of  the  guns  taken  at 
these  battles,  and  a  triumphal  monument 
commemorative  of  the  campaign  of  Gwalior 
will  be  erected  at  Calcutta,  and  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  these 
con  diets. 

On  the  opening  of  the  late  memorable 
campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  wbeu  Alajor- 
General  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  division,  the  charge 
of  his  office  as  Adjutant  General  of  her 
Majesty's  Forces  devolved  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Barr,  "who  not  only  in 
the  performance  of  those  duties,  but  in 
every  way  in  which  assistance  can  be 
rendered  in  active  operations,  has  been  to 
me  (writes  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  his  first 
despatch)  a  most  valuable  staff  officer." 

The  British  and  Native  troops  obtained 
in  less  than  eight  weeks  the  splendid  vic- 
tories of  Moodkee,  Perozeahah,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon.  The  thanks  of  Parliament 
were  voted  to  the  general,  and  other 
officers  and  men,  for  the  skill  and  gallantry 
displayed  in  this  eventful  campaign  ;  and 
the  Queen  has  permitted  them  to  wear  a 
medal  commemorative  of  these  triumphs. 

The  battle  of  Sobraon,  the  fourth  de- 
cisive and  crowning  victory,  and  which 
has  been  appropriately  termed  the  "  Water- 
loo of  India/  was  fought  on  the  10th 
February,  1846.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  tout  bittle  that  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Barr  was  severely  and  dangerously  (and, 
as  it  subsequently  appeared,  mortally) 
wounded.  His  wouud  is  thus  mentioned 
in  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  despatch. — 
' '  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barr,  Acting  Adjutant 
General  of  her  Majesty's  Forces,  whose 
superior  abilities  as  a  staff  officer  I  have 
before  recorded,  has  suffered  a  compound 
fracture  iu  the  left  arm  by  a  ball.  It  is 
feared  that  amputation  may  become  nc 
cessary." — And  again,  "  I  hare  already 
spoken  of  the  loss  I  have  sustained  by 
Lieutenant- Colonels  Gough  and  Barr 
being  wounded.  Tiie  exerliou*  of  both 
in  animating  our  troops  in  moments  of 
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emergency,  were  laudable  beyond  my 
power  to  praise." 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  present  in  per- 
son, remarks — "  It  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  exploits  ever  achieved." 

Whilst  the  friends  of  Colonel  Barr  in 
England  were  fondly  hoping  that  he  was 
recovering  from  his  severe  wound,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Major- General  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  conveying  to  the  family  the  in- 
telligence that  this  brave  and  accomplished 
officer  was  no  more.— If  aught  could 
assuage  the  grief  of  his  relatives  it  is  the 
tribute  of  the  hero  of  Aliwal  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend ! 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Sir 
Harry's  letter : — 

"  Camp-Latteala,  on  the  road  to  Simla, 

Ut  April,  18415. 

"  Would  that  I  had  a  far  leas  painful 
duty  to  perform  than  that  of  telling  you 
I  have  lost  one  of  my  dearest  and  moat 
valued  friends, — ynu  a  brother,  an  honour 
to  his  family— and  to  his  profession — and 
to  his  country.    You  will  be  aware  be  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon 
— the  large  bone  of  his  left  arm  much 
shattered  by  a  musket  ball :  it  was  not 
amputated,   and  although  while  at  Fe- 
rozepore  we  were  in  constant  alarm  for 
his  welfare,  he  reached  Knssowlee,  a  hill 
station,  near  Simla,  in  charge  of  the  very 
able  surgeon  of  his  own  regiment,  when 
it  appears  the  wound  had  sloughed,  and 
the  artery  must  have  become  diseased,  for, 
on  the  2d'lh  ult.,  a  violent  hemorrhage 
ensued,  and  our  noble  Marcus  sunk  under 
it.    If  there  be  reward  for  the  just,  of 
which  I  nothing  doubt,  he  is  now  where 
we  must  strive  to  meet  him.    He  was 
universally  beloved  and  respected  through- 
out India,  and  looked  up  to,  and  his 
counsel  and  advice  sought  by  every  one 
in  difficulty, — 4  Barr  says  so' — it  was  con- 
clusive.   As  a  soldier  he  was  pre-eminent, 
and  the  tears  of  sorrow  rolled  down  the 
veteran  cheeks  of  that  bravest  of  men,  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
when  we  talked  of  our  most  valiant  comrade 
this  day." 

The  virtues  which  adorn  Lord  Gough  in 
every  relation  of  life  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend  Colonel  Barr,  not 
only  in  his  public  despatches,  but  in  a 
letter  to  a  brother  of  this  lamented  officer 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 
"A  braver  man,  a  more  devoted  soldier, 
or  a  truer  Cl  ristian,  never  existed.  It  is 
not  for  man  to  question  the  decrees  of 
Almighty  Power.  We  must  know  and 
feel  they  arc  for  the  best  in  His  enlarged 
dispensations.    But^,  as  commander  of  this 
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army,  1  cannot  but  feel  that  both  I  and  it 
have  experienced  an  irreparable  low." 

This  is  indeed  honourable  testimony  to 
the  memory  of  one  whose  distinguished 
bravery,  manly  simplicity  of  character  and 
moral  worth,  shed  a  halo  around  his  tomb, 
and  rank  him  as  a  soldier  of  whom  England 
as  well  as  his  native  city  and  county  may 
justly  be  proud ! 

Her  Majesty,  as  a  token  of  her  approval 
of  the  eminent  services  of  Colonel  Barr  at 
the  various  battles  during  this  campaign, 
was  graciously  pleased  to  elevate  him  to 
the  rauk  of  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

William  Bond,  Esq. 

Oct.  11.  In  Fig-tree  Court,  Temple, 
William  Bond,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  Re- 
corder of  Poole  and  Wareham,  and  one  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  Westminster  Police 
Court.  Mr.  Bond  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bond,  of  Tvneham,  brother  to  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bond,  and  Thomas  Bond, 
esq.  and  cousm  to  the  late  John  Bond, 
estj.  of  Granerc. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  November  26, 
182 1 ,  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  chose  the  Western  Circuit,  in  which 
his  connections  and  his  legal  acquirements 
gave  him  an  honourable  statu/.  At  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  circuit,  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Queen' g- square  police 
office,  he  held  the  position  of  leader  at  the 
Dorsetshire  sessions. 

The  death  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
esq.  July  16,  1834,  caused  a  vacancy  in 
the  recordership  of  Poole,  which  Mr. 
Taylor  had  held  for  rather  more  than  50 
years.  At  that  time  the  office  of  recorder 
was  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
then  existing  corporation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  and  final  appointment  by  the 
crown.  Two  candidates  were  on  this  oc- 
casion nominated  to  the  office  : — Mr. 
Bond,  supported  by  the  Conservatives  ; 
and  Mr.  Gambier,  who  stood  upon  the 
Liberal  interest ;  both  of  whom  were  then 
on  the  Western  Circuit.  The  election  was 
warmly  contested  ;  and  the  poll  took  place 
on  the  23d  July,  1834,  terminating  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Bond,  by  a  large  majority  ; 
the  numbers  being — for  Mr.  Bond,  41, 
for  Mr.  Gambier,  16.  The  election  was 
approved  by  the  king,  and  Mr.  Gambier 
soon  afterwards  accepted  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

On  the  death  of  Thomas  llartlett,  esq. 
in  March,  1836,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
recordership  of  the  borough  of  Wareham, 
and  Mr.  Bond  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
the  office. 

As  a  barrister,  Mr.  Bond  was  rather 
well  read  than  brilliant.  Not  calculated 
to  be  an  eminent  debater,  he  had  acquired 
a  good  acquaintance  with  legal  principles, 


and  a  reaJy  reference  to  cases;  and  he 
was  regarded  on  the  circuit  with  much 
confidence.  In  the  administration  of  his 
judicial  duties  as  a  recorder,  be  was  emi- 

Though  patient  and  forbearing  in  the  ex- 
treme, yet  he  was  not  wanting  in  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  attached  to  bworfin>. 
Possessing  a  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  criminal  law,  he  administered  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all, — as  well  of  these  by 
whom  his  election  had  been  opposed  at 
of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  supported. 

In  Oct.  1842,  Mr.  Bond  was  appointed 
to  be  one  of  tbe  magistrates  of  the  West- 
minster Police  Court,  London,  the  duties 
whereof  from  that  time  be  has  since  dis- 
charged to  general  satisfaction. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Bond  bad  many  a- 
cellent  and  sterling  qualities.  Possessed 
of  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition,  he  »u 
ever  ready  to  atteud  to  the  wishes  of 
others  and  consult  their  interests.  Hs  was 
sincerely  pious  without  austerity,  sad  li- 
beral without  ostentation.  His  habits  were 
rather  retiring  than  otherwise.  To  tbe 
accomplishments  of  a  sound  education  he 
added  a  cultivated  taste;  and  his  whole 
character  was  calculated  to  win  friendly 
feelings,  and  to  secure  them  when  woe. 

Mr.  Bond,  who  was  unmarried,  wsstbe 
descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  established  in  the  Isle  of  Porberi, 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  term  of  about  400  years,  daring  whkh 
period  they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
tbe  public  transactions  of  tbe  county,  sad 
have  been  several  times  closely  eounected, 
officially  and  politically,  with  tbe  borough 
of  Poole.  Of  the  family  there  hare  been 
members  for  this  borough—  Sanwel  Bond, 
11th  Charles  II.;  Dennis  Bond,  1st 
George  II.;  and  of  recorders  tbe  faenirf 
of  Bond  have  supplied  to  Poole,— tbe 
above  Samuel  Bond,  appointed  Msrch  15, 
1650;  Nathaniel  Bond,  serjesnt  st-h*. 
September  16,  1699  (who  was  also  re- 
corder at  Weymouth);  Dennis  Bond, 
July  1,  1719;  John  Bond,  July  177?. who 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  M. 
A.  Taylor,  and  grandfather  of  the  1st*  Mr. 
W.  Bond,  who  on  receiving  bis  own  ap- 
pointment had  the  gratification  of  depo- 
siting it  by  the  side  of  the  instrument 
by  which  his  grandfather  had  been 
to  fill  the  same  high  and 


R.  P.  Waud,  Esa. 
Aug.  13.  At  the  residence  of  tbe  ueut- 
Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  8,< 
Robert  Plumcr  Ward,  esq.  of  GiWon 
Park,  Hertfordshire.  , 
Mr.  Ward  was  the  younger  son  of  Jot" 
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was  born  in  that  country  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1765.  HU  mother  was  a  native 
Spaniard ;  and  his  father  was  born  in  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  where  his  grand* 
father  died  on  military  service.  His  only 
brother  was  the  late  George  Ward,  esq. 
merchant  of  London,  and  ofNorthwood 
Park  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  father  of 
the  present  George  Ward,  esq.  of  that 

Sice,  and  of  William  Ward,  esq.  late 
.P.  for  the  city  of  London. 
Mr.  Robert  Ward  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  and,  after  a  period  of  continental 
travel,  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  June  18, 
1790.  He  went  for  some  time  on  the 
Northern  Circuit,  but  afterwards  confined 
his  practice  chiefly  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

In  1802  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Cockermouth.  In 
1805  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Welsh 
judges,  but  in  the  same  year  he  relin- 
quished the  profession  of  the  law  to  become 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Foreign 
Department.  Upon  going  out  of  office 
with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  we 
believe  he  was  not  returned  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1806  ;  but  on  the  next  change  of 
ministry  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  April  4,  1807, 
and  elected  M.P.  for  Haslemere.  He 
continued  to  sit  at  the  Admiralty  board 
until  June,  181 1,  when  he  was  made  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance.  In  this  last  office  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  Lord  Har- 
dinge  in  1823.  Finally,  Mr.  Ward  was 
for  some  time  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List, 
until  the  abolition  of  that  office  in  1831. 
He  received  a  grant  of  a  pension  of  1000*. 
in  or  before  1828. 

He  retained  his  seat  for  Haslemere  until 
the  dissolution  in  1820. 

Mr.  Ward's  early  literary  labours  were 
directed  to  the  important  topics  of  in- 
ternational law  and  polity.  In  1795  he 
published  "An  Enquiry  into  the  foun- 
dations and  history  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  age  of  Grotius," 
in  two  volumes  octavo;  in  1801,  "A 
Treatise  of  the  relative  Rights  and  Du- 
ties of  Belligerent  and  Neutral  Powers  in 
Maritime  Affairs,  with  the  principles  of 
Armed  Neutralities,"  etc. ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  44  An  Essay  on  Contraband." 
He  also  wrote  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  dif- 
ferent Modes  by  which  the  Wars  of  Eu- 
rope have  commenced,  with  the  authorities 
stated  ;"  this  essay  was  submitted  in  ma- 
nuscript to  Mr.  Pitt,  from  whose  hand  it 
received  some  corrections. 
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Mr.  Ward  favoured  the  world  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  in  the  most  agree- 
able form,  in  his  celebrated  novel  entitled 
"  Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  Refinement,'* 
the  preface  of  which  was  addressed  to  his 
friend  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Sturges  Bourne. 

Success  and  popularity  immediately  at- 
tended this  work ;  and  just  two  years  after 
appeared  his  "  De  Vere,  or  the  Man  of 
Independence."  The  admirable  study  of 
George  Canning,  among  other  well-known 
literary  and  political  characters,  in  these 
pages,  helped  to  render  them  still  more 
popular  than,  with  all  their  merits,  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  Dr.  Cyril 
Jackson  was  finely  portrayed  in  the  group, 
and  a  touch  of  the  auto-biography  of  the 
author  himself  peeped  out  in  the  episodes 
called  "  The  Man  of  Imagination,"  and 
"The  Man  of  Content."  HU  "Illus- 
trations of  Human  Life  "  (like  the  preced- 
ing, in  3  vols.),  issued  from  the  press  in 
the  spring  of  1837,  and  was  followed,  in 
December,  1838,  by  "  Pictures  of  the 
World,"  3  vols,  replete  with  variety,  and 
the  result  of  much  reading,  great  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  sensibility  towards 
the  beauties  of  nature,  a  highlr-cultivated 
taste,  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  In 
1838  Mr.  Ward  also  produced  "  An  Histo- 
rical Essay  on  the  real  Character  and 
Amount  of  the  Precedent  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,"  in  two  volumes  8vo.  In  1841, 
"  De  Clifford,  or  the  Constant  Man,"  in 
4  vols.;  and  in  1844,  "  Chats  worth," 
another  novel. 

"  We  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Ward's  friendship  for  many  years,  and  can 
faithfully  bear  witness  to  his  fine  intelli- 
gence and  boundless  information,  to  the 
grace  and  courtesy  of  his  manners,  to  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  in  society,  to 
the  liberality  of  his  spirit,  to  the  integrity 
of  his  whole  life,  firm  in  public  principle, 
and  exemplary  in  private  intercourse. 
During  his  later  years  he  suffered  from 
the  infirmity  of  deafness,  but  nevertheless 
displayed  his  intellect  unaffected  to  the 
end,  and  was  as  cheerful  and  instructive 
as  we  have  known  him  in  earlier  days. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  as  if  coming 
events  did  cast  their  shadows  before,  he 
told  us  that  in  writing  one  of  his  first 
works  he  looked  over  a  road-book  to 
select  the  name  of  an  old  English  gentle- 
man's seat  congenial  to  the  scene  he  was 
about  to  paint,  and  pitched  upon  Okeover 
as  possessing  the  desirable  sound.  Twenty 
years  after,  having  never  otherwise  heard 
or  thought  of  it,  he  married  the  lady  to 
whom  that  estate  belonged,  and  lived  there 
during  many  years,  the  guardian  of  her 
son  by  a  former  husband,  its  owner.*1— 
{Littrary  Oaieite.) 

On  his  bccond  marriage  in  1828  Mr. 
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Ward  took  the  additional  name  of  Plainer 
before  bis  own  by  royal  sign  manual, 
and  in  1832  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff 
of  Hertfordshire. 

Mr.  Ward  was  thrice  married  ;  first,  on 
the  2d  April,  1796,  to  Catharine- Julia, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Thompson  Ma- 
ling,  esq.  of  Hilton,  Durham ;  sister  to 
Admiral  Maling,  and  to  Martha-Sophia 
Countess  of  Mulgrare.  By  this  lady  he 
had  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
former,  Henry  George  Ward,  esq.  was 
formerly  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  ac- 
knowledging the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
is  now  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
M.P.  for  Sheffield,  and,  having  married 
Emily,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Swinburne,  of  Capheaton,  Bart,  has  a 
numerous  family.  The  first  Mrs.  Ward 
died  in  Bolton  Row,  Dec.  28,  1821. 

In  July  1828  Mr.  Ward  married  for  a 
second  time.  The  lady  was  Mrs.  Plutner- 
Lewin,  of  Gilston  Park,  Herts,  and  Ches- 
ton  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  had  been  married 
twice  before.  She  was  Jane,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  the  lion,  and  Rev. 
George  Hamilton,  D.D.,  son  of  James 
7th  Earl  of  Abercorn,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Plumer,  esq.  her  first  husband's 
great-grandfather.  Her  first  husband  was 
William  Plumer,  esq.*  of  Gilston  Park, 
M.P.  for  Hertfordshire  from  17G8  to  1807, 
who  died  in  1822  ;  and  her  second,  Richard 
John  Lcwin,  esq.  Commander  R.N.  who 
died  in  1827. 

Mr.  Ward  married  thirdly,  Feb.  14, 
1833,  Mary- Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gregory  Okcover,  of  Okcover, 
co.  Stafford,  and  eldest  sou  of  General  Sir 
George  Anson,  G.C.B.  This  lady  survives 
him. 

Mr.  Ward's  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Tremainc  in  Colburn's  Standard 
Novelists,  1835. 


Edward  Rudgk,  Esq.. 

Sept.  3.  At  Abbey  Manor  House,  Eves- 
ham, aged  8.J,  Edward  Rudge,  esq.  of 
that  place,  and  Wimpole-st.  London,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
Middlesex  and  Worcestershire,  and  a  De- 
puty-Lieut, of  the  latter  county,  F.R.S. 
F.S.A.,  and  F.L.S. 

Mr.  Rudge  was  descended  from  Edward 
Rudge,  esq.  merchant  and  alderman  of 
London,  who  purchased  a  large  portion 


*  The  many  alliances  assembled  toge- 
ther in  these  parties  remind  us  of  those 
we  find  in  some  old  pedigrees,  at  the  time 
when  war  and  rebellion  used  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility  :  for  Mr.  Plumer 
himself  bad  two  wives  ;  the  first  was  the 
Hon.  Frances  Dorothy  Carey,  daughter 
of  Lucius-  Henry  5th  Viscount  Falkland. 


of  the  abbey  estate  at  Evesham,  in  the 
year  16C4  :  which  estate  has  been  in- 
creased, chiefly  by  purchases  made  by  the 
gentleman  now  deceased,  to  more  than 
double  its  original  extent,  consisting  now 
of  nearly  800  acres.  iMay's  History  of 
Evesham,  1845,  p.  151.)  Mr.  Rudge  also 
possessed  considerable  property  at  B ray- 
brook  e,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  the  manor 
and  three-fourths  of  the  lordship  having 
been  purchased  by  his  family  from  the 
Griffins. 

Mr.  Rudge's  taste  for  botany  led  him  to 
the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  plants  of 
Guiana,  entitled  "  Plantarum  Guiana* 
Rariorum  Icones  et  Descriptiones,"  pub- 
lished iu  folio  1807. 

As  an  antiquary  Mr.  Rudge  especially 
devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
ancient  edifice  near  which  it  was  bis  good 
fortune  to  be  placed.  At  intervals  between 
the  years  1811  and  1834  he  carefully  ex- 
cavated those  portions  of    the  abbey 
which  were  under  his  control  ;f  and  the 
results  were  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  who  not  only  inserted  bts 
memoirs  in  their  Arcbarologia,  but  made 
the  ruins  and  relics  discovered  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  large  plates  in  their  Vetusta 
Monumenta.    The  last  were  accompanied 
by  a  memoir  written  by  his  son  Edward 
John  Rudge,  esq.  M.A.,  F.S.A.  barrister 
at-law  ;  who  was  also  the  author  of  "  Some 
Account  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Evesham/'  printed  in  12mo.  1820. 

Mr.  Rudge's  papers  in  the  Arcbaeokcu 
arc  as  follow: — a  description  of  the 
Reading-desk  of  the  abbey  church  of 
Evesham,  printed  (with  two  plates)  in 
vol.  xvii.  p.  276  ;  an  account  of  some  gold 
and  silver  Roman  coins,  discovered  at 
Cleeve,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  road,  ibid.  p. 
329  :  and  a  description  of  the  remains 
of  Henry  of  Worcester,  abbot  of  Evesham, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  church  of 
Evesham  in  1822,  (with  a  plate,)  in  vol. 
xx.  pp.  566— 5G9. 

Iu  1842  Mr.  Rudge  erected  on  the 
battle  field  at  Evesham  an  octagonal  tower 
of  stone,  in  the  style  of  Guy  s  Tower  at 
Warwick  castle,  commemorative  of  Simon 
dc  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  Rudge  has  bequeathed  the  follow- 
ing legacies.  To  the  Bath  General  Hoi- 
pital,  100/.;  Worcester  General  Infirmary, 
100/.;  Evesham  and  Bengeworth  Medical 
Relief  Society,  200/. ;  Evesham  National 
and  Sunday  Schools,  100/.  ;  Evesham  In- 


f  Some  parts  belonged  to  other  neigh- 
bours. For  instance,  one  Mr.  Welch 
cleared  away  the  foundations  of  the 
cloisters,  and  burnt  the  stones  for  lime, 
no  plan  or  memorandum  having  btva 
made  of  them.   May's  Evesham,  p.  43. 
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fant  School,  100/.;  and  to  the  Blind 
Asylum,  in  St.  Georgc's-in-the- Fields, 
Middlesex,  100/. 


Dr.  Bostock,  F.R.S. 

Ang.  .  s  Aged  73,  John  Bostock,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  whose  name  has  been  long  associ- 
ated with  the  progress  of  medical  and 
general  science. 

He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  and  was 
the  only  child  of  Dr.  Bostock,  who,  after 
a  bright  but  very  brief  career  of  practice 
in  that  town,  was  cat  off  at  an  early  age, 
in  1774.  The  subject  of  the  present  no- 
tice was  born  in  1773.  Under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Monroe, 
and  Dr.  Hope,  he  became  imbued  with  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  science,  more  espe- 
cially as  connected  with  physiology  and  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Having  graduated 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1794,  he  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  successful  practice,  and  by  the  most 
active  encouragement  of  the  local  chari- 
ties and  literary  institutions.  He  removed 
to  London  in  1817 — influenced  chiefly  by 
the  larger  facilities  afforded  by  the  metro- 
polis for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
study,  and  for  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
scientific  friends.  To  those  already  men- 
tioned he  was  now  able  to  add  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Davy,  Wollaston,  and 
Young.  Here  he  finally  renounced  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Prior  to  this  period,  Dr.  Bostock  had 
contributed  many  important  articles  to 
Brewster's  Encyclopaedia,  and  to  most  of 
the  leading  journals ;  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  publish  his  Elementary  System 
of  Physiology — a  work  of  great  import- 
ance, contaning  the  first  connected  view 
of  the  science  put  forward  in  this  country. 
The  third  and  last  edition  was  published 
in  1837.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  History 
of  Medicine,  which  forms  part  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Practi- 
cal Medicine."  His  other  writings  are 
very  numerous,  both  as  separate  publica- 
tions, and  as  contributions  to  the  cyclo- 
pedias and  leading  journals  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  Since  his  residence  in 
London,  he  has  been  associated  with  most 
of  the  scientific  bodies  there,  and  has  taken 
an  active  share  in  the  management  of 
many.  In  1826,  he  was  president  of  the 
Geological  Society ;  in  1832,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
several  times  he  has  been  on  the  councils 
of  the  Linnsean,  Zoological,  Horticultu- 
ral, and  Medico-Chirurgical  Societies,  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
In  a  word,  Dr.  Bostock  may  be  said  to 
have  held  a  prominent  position  among 
those  who  have  in  our  day  united  their 


energies  in  the  advancement  of  medical 
and  physical  science.  In  private  life  he 
was  respected  and  beloved.  He  was  at  all 
times  equally  ready  to  impart  the  over- 
flowings of  hie  sensitive  and  affectionate, 
heart,  and  the  varied  stores  with  which  his 
intelligent  mind  abounded.— Athenaum. 

John  Joseph  Bramah,  Esq. 
Sept.  13.    At  Asbwood  House,  King- 
swinford,  aged  48,  John  Joseph  Bramah, 
esq. 

Mr.  Bramah  was  a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated engineer  of  that  name  in  London, 
and  the  patentee  of  the  valuable  invention 
known  as  "  Bramah' s  locks/'  by  whom, 
we  believe,  he  was  educated,  and  subse- 

Juently  became  a  partner  in  the  firm, 
le  afterwards  entered  into  connection 
with  a  large  iron-foundry  establishment, 
at  Smethwick,  which  formed  his  introduc- 
tion to  South  Staffordshire,  where  his 
enterprise  and  talents  for  business  led  to  a 
still  further  extension  of  his  transactions 
as  an  ironmaster.  About  six  years  ago  he 
became  lessee  of  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Dudley,  having  taken  a  vast  tract 
of  mine  at  Woodsidc,  near  Birmingham, 
upon  which  he  built  two  blast  furnaces 
and  an  extensive  iron  foundry  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  the  most  extensive  work  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, employing  nearly  2000  persons. 
About  two  years  since  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  Bloomfield  Ironworks,  Tipton, 
in  which  1 ,500/.  are  paid  every  fortnight 
for  wages.  He  also  took  to  the  Horseley 
Ironworks,  and  carried  them  on  most 
efficiently  since  his  connection  with  the 
concern.  It  is  stated  the  capital  which 
Mr.  Bramah  had  employed  in  various 
commercial  undertakings  in  tins  neigh- 
bourhoodamounted  to  upwards  of 300,000/. 
He  had  no  family  of  his  own,  but  the 
natural  kindness  of  his  heart  found  ample 
exercise  in  providing  for  his  immediate 
relatives  and  those  whom  he  found  worthy 
of  pecuniary  assistance.  Not  only  amongst 
his  numerous  workmen,  but  throughout 
the  trade  generally,  be  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  kind,  liberal,  and  upright 
conduct ;  and  amongst  the  ironmasters  of 
South  Staffordshire  no  name  was  held  in 
greater  respect  or  ranked  higher  thau  that 
of  Mr.  Bramah.  We  do  not  overstep  the 
bounds  of  truth,  when  we  add,  that  in  his 
lamented  death,  the  poor  in  his  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  liave  lost  a  kind  bene- 
factor and  friend.  If  any  proof  of  this 
were  required,  it  would  be  found  in  tho 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  had 
six  oxen  fattening  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
at  Christmas  next.  The  best  tribute  to  \ 
his  memory  is  the  general  gloom  which 
his  early  death  has  cast  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood—in the  sorrow  of  all  classes, 
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from  the  highest  to  the  humblest — and  in 
the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  neigh' 
bouring  gentry  hare  gone  into  mourning 
for  his  loss.  Mr.  Bnunah  hid  been  lung 
suffering  from  an  organic  dispose,  which 
at  length  terminated  fatally. 

Victor  Joskph  Etienne  Jouy. 
The  late  celebrated  dramatiat  and  horn  me 
de  Mires  Jouy  was  a  French  Adjutant. Ge- 
neral, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Franfait*.    He  was  born,  in  1769,  at 
Jouy,  Seine  et  Oiae,  and  died  on  the  3rd 
of  October  laat.  He  had  scarcely  uttained 
his  13th  year,  when  he  entered  the  career 
of  arms,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
commanding  officer,  the  Baron  de  Bcssicr, 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  Goveraor- 
Genernl  of  French  Guiana,  as  Snb-Lieute- 
nant,  to  the  regions  of  Central  America. 
The  following  year,  vix.  in  1783,  he  re- 
turned to  take  his  place  among  hia  former 
fellow  students,  in  the  College  of  Orleans, 
at  Versailles,  where  be  completed  his  edu- 
cation. Two  years  afterwards,  in  1785,  he 
quitted  France  in  order  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  served  for 
several  years.  An  extraordinary  event  in  his 
life,  arising  from  aromantic  love  affair,  which 
would  occupy  too  extensive  a  space  to  re- 
cord in  a  periodical  biography,  compelled 
him  to  quit  the  regiment  of  Luxemburg, 
stationed  at  Bombay,  and  to  repair  to 
Bengal,  where  be  became  attached  as  an 
officer  of  the  staff  to  the  government  of 
Chandernagore.    His  residence  in  that 
magnificent  part  of  the  world  no  doubt 
imparted  to  many  of  his  works  that  local 
colouring,  those  graphic  charms,  and  at- 
tractive pictures,  which  no  effort  of  mere 
imagination  can  supply.    At  the  end  of 
the  year  1 7*>0  he  quitted  the  Torrid  Zone 
and  returned  to  France,  where  he  found 
himself  almost  instantly  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  the  Revolution.  He  took  service 
immediately  in  the  regiment  of  the  Col.- 
General  of  Infantry,  and  made  his  first 
campaign  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  as 
Aide-de-camp  to  General  O'Moran,  by 
whose  side  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Bon-Secour.   Being  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General  on  the  field  of 
battle  after  the  capture  ot  Fumes,  he  was 
arrested  a  few  day*  after  by  orders  of  the 
Terrorist  Commissioner,  Duquenoir,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.    He  narrowly  escaped  the  guil- 
lotine, by  which  hia  unfortunate  friend 
General  O'Moran  (one  of  the  most  blame- 
less and  honourable  victims  of  Robespierre 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror)  perished.  Hav- 
ing escaped  almost  miraculously  into  Swit- 
zerland, M.  Jouy  passed  eight  months  of 
tranquil  seclusion  in  the  little  town  of 
After  the  reaction  of  the 


[)th  of  Thcrmldorc  he  re-entered  France, 
resumed  service,  and  was  appointed  Chef- 
d'etat-major  of  the  army,  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.    In  the  celebrated  action  of  the 
second  of  Prairie!  with  the  sections  he 
commanded  a  battalion   of  young  men 
whom  he  had  disciplined  himself,  and  to 
which  the  National  (Jonventiou  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  triumph  over  the  Terrorists 
on  that  day.    On  the  13th  of  the  follow- 
ing Vendemaire,  such  were  the  fluctua- 
tion* of  those  dangerous  times,  he  was 
arrested  and  deprived  of  his  command  for 
having  held  a  conference  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  sections  of  the  TYou  d'Rnfer. 
Being  set  at  liberty,  a  fortnight  afterwards 
he  was  invested  with  the  government  of 
Lisle ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there 
when  he  was  again  orrested  and  impri- 
soned, on  the  pretext  of  collusion  with 
Lord  Malmesbary  and  the  English  mints- 
try.   The  late  M.  Jouy  was  In  met  always 
opposed  to  foreign  connections,  and  there- 
fore the  charge  Ml  to  the  ground  through 
its  own  improbability.    But  disgusted,  by 
these  repeated  persecutions,  with  a  career 
which  his  talents  and  courage  fitted  hira 
for  adorning,  he  solicited  and  obtained  his 
discharge  ;  and  the  Directory,  with  tardy 
justice,  taking  into  account  his  wounds 
and  long  service,  granted  him  a  pension. 
He  was  but  30  when  he  changed  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sword  for  that  of  the  pen.  Jn 
1 H00  he  accompanied  M.  Pontecoulant  to 
Brussels  in  the  character  of  secretary,  and 
seconded  with  zeal  and  efficacy  the  econo» 
mical  inquiries  and  improvements  of  that 
skilful  minister.    But  immediately  after 
his  friend's  election  to  the  Senate  Corner - 
tfitew,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
literature,  which  from  that  time  has  been 
his  constant  pursuit.    His  first  essays, 
which  consisted  of  Vaudevilles,  written  in 
conjunction  with  Messieurs  M.  Long- 
champ  and  Dieulafoy,  were  successful. 
But  his  debut  in  the  lyrical  career,  by  the 
production  of  the  Vettale,  placed  him  at 
once  on  a  line  with  the  most  eminent 
dramatic  writers  of  France.    The  operas 
of  the  jfmQtonSf  the  dbenctrrtifje'if  and 
the  Bayaderet,  rapidly  followed,  and  were 
received  with  equal  favour  by  the  public. 
Several  comic  operas  also,  but  of  minor 
distinction,  occupied  the  leisure  moments 
of  M.  Jouy,  and  still  form  part  of  the 
repertoire  of  the  Opera  Feydcau.  But 
another  muse  soon  courted  the  defunct 
poet  to  another  theatre.    He  now  pro- 
duced comedies  both  in  verse  and  prose  at 
the  Theatre  Franchise  ;  one  of  them,  vis. 
L' Hcritierc ,  had  a  brilliant  reception,  and 
stiU  retains  its  public  favour.    Hi*  first 
tragedy  was  Tippoo  Saib,  the  plan  of  which 
he  had  conceived  in  India,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  creating  for  himself  a  new  walk, 
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intermediate  between  the  two  style*,  which 
it  has  been  agreed  to  call  the  Classic  and 
the  Romantic.  A  prodigious  success  justi- 
fied the  conception,  and  Tippoo  Saib  re. 
tained  a  long  time  its  vogue  in  public 
favour.  But  the  tragedy  of  Btlisaire 
greatly  increased  M.  Jouy's  reputation,  as 
well  by  its  intrinsic  merit  as  by  the  poli- 
tical opposition  it  encountered.  It  was 
forbidden  by  the  Censorship  to  be  acted ; 
but  it  was  printed,  and  its  perusal  and 
led  hi-  e  at  the  Theatre  Francaise  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamations,  which  furnished 
the  author  with  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
success  with  which  it  would  have  been 
received  on  the  stage.  Sylla  appeared 
after  Belisarc,  and  obtained  equal  popu- 
larity, added  to  a  more  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  authorities  ;  since  the  same 
Censorship  which  rejected  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  alleged  representation  of 
Napoleon  in  adversity,  accepted  the  former 
on  account  of  its  alleged  portraiture  of 
Napoleon  in  prosperity.  The  tragedy  of 
the  emperor  Julien,  which  appeared  after- 
wards, was  indebted  for  its  success  to  less 
extrinsic  merits,  but  it  was  better  calcu- 
lated to  win  approbation  in  the  closet 
than  on  the  stage.  The  entire  number  of 
M.  Jouy's  tragic  and  comic  dramas  is 
twenty. 

It  was  after  the  brilliant  reception  of 
his  first  opera  that  he  received  from  the 
French  Institute  the  prize  for  the  first 
theatrical  lyric  poem. 

On  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Parny 
in  1814,  M.  Jouy  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Acadcmie ;  and  in  1822  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Athenee 
de  Paris,  on  "  La  moral  applique  a  la  poli- 
tique et  k  1' Industrie."  The  deceased  Aca- 
demician, at  a  subsequent  period,  held 
the  office  of  censor  of  the  press,  with 
which  he  was  well  known  to  be  editorially 
connected  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 
He  was  successively  or  simultaneously 
editor  of  several  distinguished  Parisian 
journals :  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated the  u  Journal  des  Acts,"  the  44  Mi- 
roir,"  the  "  Renonimee,"  (which  he 
founded,)  the  "  Courier  Francois,"  and 
the  "  Gazette  des  France."  It  was  in 
journals  that  originally  appeared 
le  of  those  lively  and  original  essays 
"  ave  since  been  collected  into  vo- 
lumes and  translated  into  English,  and  on 
which  principally  rests  the  European  repu- 
tation of  the  distinguished  defunct.  These 
papers  arecomprised  in  the  following  works : 
"The  Hermit  of  the  Chaussee  D'Antin," 
the  "  Free  Speaker,"  known  in  England 
under  the  name  of  the  "  French  Spec- 
tator," on  account  of  the  Addisonian 
point  and  polish  of  the  style,  and  the 
"  Hermit  at  Guiana ;"  of  which  latter 


Alfred  F reclaim. 

production  M.  Jouy  himself  published 
an  English  translation.  Connected  so 
extensively  as  he  was  with  the  press  of 
France,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  so 
polygraphic  an  author  under  different 
phases  of  the  French  government  to  escape 
from  some  traeatseritM  of  a  judicial  or 
political  character.  Accordingly,  he  had 
to  sustain  a  long  process  in  1819,  in  the 
Lour  d"  Assize,  against  the[municipality  of 
Coulon,  whom  he  was  *  charged  with 
having  libelled  by  accusing  them  of  sell- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  town  to  the 
English  during  the  Revolution.  He  boldly 
confronted  his  accusers,  affirming  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  fact,  while  denying 
personal  motives,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  In  conjunction  with  his  edi- 
torial colleagues,  Dupaty  and  Arnault,  he 
bad  to  sustain  an  action  in  the  "  Tribunal 
de  Premier  Instance,"  brought  against 
them  for  an  alleged  libel  contained  in  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  "  Musee."  These 
detractions  of  envious  rivalry  are  the  oc- 
casional taxes  which  talent  is  compelled 
to  pay  for  its  celebrity.  Literature  has 
its  faith  like  religion  ;  and  persecution  in 
both  cases,  in  its  attempt  to  suppress, 
though  transiently  obstructive  and  painful, 
ia  ultimately  fortunate  for  the  victims. 


Mr.  Alfred  Frkrbairk. 
Aug.  81.  Ia  Momington-place,  Hamp- 
stcad-road,  aged  51,  Mr.  Alfred  Free- 
bairn,  engraver. 

This  gentleman  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. His  latter  years  have  been  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  capabilities  of 
Mr.  Bate's  ingenious  patent  invention, 
termed  the  anaglyptograph,  in  which  he 
proved  eminently  successful.  In  Captain 
Siborne's  "  History  of  the  Wellington 
Campaigns  in  Belgium,"  the  efficacy  of 


this  novel  process  of  engraving 
rably  demonstrated.  Excellent  as  was 
Captain  Siborne's  letter-press  description 
of  the  brilliant  affairs  of  Quatre-Bras, 
Wavre,  and  Waterloo,  Mr.  Freebatrn's 
elaborately  wrought  maps  and  other  illus- 
trations, including  portraits  of  the  leading 
officers  engaged,  formed  a  main  feature 
of  attraction  in  the  work.  The  last  and 
principal  undertaking  on  which  his  talents 
and  industry  were  employed  was  an  en- 
graving of  the  celebrated  shield  of  Achilles, 
sculptured  by  Flaxman,  which  he  had 
just  brought  to  a  conclusion.  His  intense 
application  in  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
duction, which  is  most  felicitous,  is  under* 
stood  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death.  Such  was  the  anxiety 
evinced  by  him  during  its  progress,  that 
lie  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  his 
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friends  to  take  either  the  requisite  exercise 
or  repose. 

Mr.  Freebairn  was  unmarried,  and  had 
all  his  life  resided  with  his  mother,  whose 
demise,  at  the  advanced  age  of  87,  took 
place  only  four  days  before  his  own.  They 
were  the  two  last  links  of  the  family 
chain,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
should  have  been  placed  on  the  bed  of 
death  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Their 
remains  were  taken  for  interment  to  the 
Highgate  Cemetery,  followed  by  Mr. 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  R.A.,  Mr.  Bate,  Mr.  Samuel 
Reynolds,  Mr.  W.  Walker,  and  Mr.  T. 
S.  Cafe,  (the  two  latter  gentlemen  being 
the  executors  of  Mr.  Freebairn,)  and  other 
mourners. 


Mr.  George  Balmer. 

April  10.  At  Ravens  worth,  Durham, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  George  Balmer, 
landscape  painter. 

He  was  originally  intended  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  bis  father,  a  respectable 
house-painter  in  North  Shields.  How- 
ever, his  earliest  predilections  were  such 
as  disqualified  him  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  he  had  meanwhile  practised  the 
decorative  part  of  the  business  with  Coul- 
son  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  had  an 
opportuhity  of  observing  the  progress  of 
Ewhank,  whose  pure  and  fluent  produc- 
tions suggested  the  kindred  but  more 
powerful  style  which  made  Balmer's  pic- 
tures a  feature  in  the  Newcastle  Exhibi- 
tion. With  several  lesser  works  of  great 
merit,  he  exhibited  a  more  ambitious  pro- 
duction in  point  of  size — "  A  View  of  the 
Port  of  Tyne."  This  was  purchased  by 
T.  Batson,  esq.  of  Newcastle. 

About  the  year  1831  an  exhibition  of 
water-colour  drawings  was  produced  in 
Newcastle,  in  which  appeared  several 
performances  in  that  style  by  Balmer, 
especially  some  exquisite  views  of  the 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rokeby, 
one  of  which  was  beautifully  engraved  by 
Miller  for  the  "  Aurora  Borealis,"  an 
annual  produced  by  some  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Northumber- 
land. The  honourable  rivalry  and  friendly 
intimacy  which  existed  between  George 
Balmer  and  J.  W.  Carinichael  (an  artist 
whose  marine  subjects  have  obtained  an 
extended  celebrity)  induced  these  two 
painters  to  unite  their  efforts  in  one  great 
work,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The 
Heroic  Exploit  of  Admiral  Collingwood 
at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar."  This  capital 
picture  is  now  in  the  Trinity  House  at 
Newcastle. 

Presently  after  the  completion  of  this 
picture,  Mr.  Balmer  took  his  departure 
for  a  tour  ou  the  Continent,  sketching 
12 


industriously  as  he  proceeded.    He  visited 
several  parts  of  Holland,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded up   the    Rhine,    and  traversed 
Switzerland,  when,  having  made  some 
valuable  studies  among   the    Alp*,  be 
turned  a  longing  eye  towards  Italy,  bat 
hesitated  and  postponed  that  enterprise 
to  a  period  which  never  came.     He  then 
set  off  for  Paris  in  order  to  study  the 
masterpieces  in  the  Louvre  Gallery.  Io 
Paris  Balmer  remained  several  months, 
observing  much,  and  copying  from  Cuyp, 
Claude  Lorraine,  Paul  Potter,  and  Rays- 
dael.     From  the  latter  he  produced  a 
masterly  copy,  the  subject  being  "  A 
Stormy  Offing,  with   Vessels  scudding 
before  the  Squall." 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  England 
he  set  up  his  staff  in  London,  and  toiled 
to  do  justice  to  the  opportunity  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  to  embody  the  result  of  his 
travels  in  such  a  shape  as  would  bring 
him  honourably  before  the  public  in  the 
London  Exhibitions. 

A  large  44  View  of  Bingen,"  which  it 
is  believed  is  now  in  Liver|>ool ;  "A  View 
of  Rotterdam,"  of  which  there    is  an 
engraving ;  44  Haarlem  Mere,"  a  large 
moonlight,  purchased  by  Miss  Clayton, 
of  Newcastle ;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St. 
Goar,  were  among  the  first  fruits  of  his 
application.     At  this  time  he  found  a 
kind  patron  in  Mr.  Harrison,  an  opulent 
merchant  and  accomplished  gentleman  of 
Liverpool.     This  gentleman,  whom  he 
had  met  abroad,  enabled  him,  by  his  pur- 
chases and  recommendation,  to  pursue 
his  object  steadily    and   without  those 
pecuniary  misgivings  which  oppress  while 
they  cruelly  goad  the  artist  who  would 
earn  an  honourable  fame.     While  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery  he  had  visited  re- 
mained strong  upon  his  mind,  Balmer 
worked  assiduously    from    his  foreign 
sketches  ;  but  many  of  them  remained 
unused,  for  the  original  feeling  and  desire 
to  represent  the  scenery  of  the  British 
coast  returned  after   a  time.     He  was 
never  so  much  in  his  element  as  when 
painting  a  stranded  ship,  an  old  lighthouse, 
or  the  rippling  of  the  waves  on  a  *hingly 
coast.    He  was  much  under  the  influence 
of  early  associations,  and  such  were  the 
objects  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood.    An  old  mill  was  like- 
wise a  favourite  subject  of  his  pencil  ; 
and  this  was  but  another  reminiscence  of 
early  days,  when  he  ofttimes  sojourned 
with  his  uncle,  the  miller,  at  Plessy,  near 
Blythe.    His  pictures  containing  an  old 
mill,  with  the  scenery  of  the  river  Wans- 
beck,  chiefly  moonlights,  are  among  his 
happiest  productions. 

In  1836,  Balmer  proposed  to  the 
Messrs,  Finden  a  publication  entitled 
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"  The  Ports  and  Harbours  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,"— a  work  which  was  spiritedly  com- 
menced, and  contained  many  views,  chiefly 
on  the  north  coast,  from  his  drawings. 
However,  the  publication  dwindled  in 
other  hands,  and  was  not  carried  out  to 
the  extent  originally  intended. 

About  this  time  he  found  himself  in 
circumstances  which  made  him  independ- 
ent of  his  profession ;  and  a  diffidence 
with  regard  to  the  merit  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions caused  him  to  give  up  several 
commissions,  and  thenceforth,  to  the 


regret  of  many  who  admired  his  talent 
and  worth,  he  abated  his  efforts,  painting 
only  a  slight  bit  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  his  hand  in,  or  as  gifts  to  his  friends. 
Nearly  four  years  since  he  retired  from 
London,  and  settled  near  Ravens  worth, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  he  was 
assailed  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the  malady 
which  terminated  his  career.  (Abridged 
from  a  communication  made  to  the  Art- 
Union  by  bis  friend  Mr.  J.  Wykeham 
Archer.) 


ADDITIONS  TO  OBITUARY. 


Vol.  Will.  p.  95.  A  monumental 
tablet  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Den  man, 
to  the  memory  of  the  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates  of  the  13th 
Light  Infantry,  or  Prince  Albert's  Own, 
who  fell  in  the  Afghanistan  warfare.  It 
is  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet  six  broad, 
and  of  pure  statuary  marble.  The  colours 
of  the  regiment  festoon  three  medallions, 
fac-similes  of  the  medals  granted  for  Jella- 
labad,  Ghuznee,  and  Cabul,  under  which 
are  the  captured  flags  of  the  enemy.  Un- 
derneath is  the  following  inscription: — 
"  Whilst  serving  in  Afghanistan,  between 
the  years  1838  and  1844,  either  from  the 
fatigue  of  service,  or  in  action  with  the 
enemy,  there  perished  of  the  13th,  Prince 
Albert's  Light  Infantry,  Lieut.-Colonel  W. 
H.  Deunie,  C.B.  ;  Brevet-Major  G.  Ker- 
shaw; Captains  George  Fothergill  and 
William  Sunderland ;  Lieutenants  Edward 
King,  Richard  Edward  Frere,  John  Byrne 
llobhouse,  and  F.  P.  C.  Scott ;  Serjeant 
Major  W.  Aircy;  12  Serjeants,  11  corpo- 
rals, 3  bugles,  and  264  privates.  And 
also,  shortly  after  their  return  from  that 
country,  Major  J.  G.  D.  Taylor,  Captain  W. 
A.  Sinclair,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  W. 
Baines.  In  memory  of  whom  their  sur- 
viving brethren  in  arms  of  tlie  same  regi- 
ment have  caused  this  tablet  to  be 
erected.'1  On  either  side  of  this  inscrip- 
tion are  two  full-length  statues  of  two 
privates  of  the  regiment,  carrying  their 
muskets  reversed.  The  tablet,  which  cost 
upwards  of  200  guineas,  will  be  placed  in 
Canterbury  cathedral. 

Vol.  XX.  p.  202.  The  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  But  hop  Liptcomb, 
has  at  length  been  erected  in  St.  Andrew's 
churchyard,  Jamaica.  It  consists  of  a 
square  pedestal  of  marble,  surmounted  by 
a  cross  of  the  same  material,  facing  east 
and  west.  The  grave  adjoins  that  of  his 
first  wife,  and  both  tombs  are  inclosed  in 
iron  railing.   The  inscription  on  the  south 
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face  of  the  pedestal  runs  thus : — "  In  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  memory  of 
Christopher,  the  first  Bishop  of  Jamaica, 
and  in  the  hope  of  a  reunion  through  the 
Cross  and  Passion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  this  Monument  is  erected  by  the 
Clergy  of  the  Island."  The  inscription 
on  the  west  side  runs  thus  : — "  Obiit 
prid.  non.  AprilisAnnoDom.  mdcccxliii. 
jEtat.  lxi.  Episcopat.  xtx."  In  the 
centre  of  the  east  face  are  the  arms  of 
the  see,  impaling  the  private  arms  of  the 
bishop. 

Vol.  XXIII.  p.  449.  The  committee 
appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Michael  Nugent,  have  brought  their 
labours  to  a  close.  Mr.  Carew ,  the  sculptor, 
has  gratuitously  executed  in  marble,  from 
a  portrait  by  Simpson,  a  profile  medallion 
of  great  fidelity  and  the  highest  art  The 
stone  is  erected  near  the  eastern  pathway 
of  the  Kensall  Green  cemetery,  and  is  thus 
inscribed  : — "  In  memory  of  Michael  Nu- 
gent, esq.  for  more  than  40  years  one  of 
the  ablest  Parliamentary  reporters  of  the 
newspaper  press,  who  died  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1845,  aged  64,  and  is  here  buried. 
To  attributes  of  the  mind  which  command 
respect,  he  joined  virtues  of  the  heart  that 
win  affection,  with  a  high  tone  of  princi- 
ple, a  manly  independence,  and  a  quick 
sense  of  wrong.  He  was  generous,  sin- 
cere, sympathising.  An  ample  store  of 
general  knowledge  and  a  cultivated  taste 
rendered  him  a  sound  critic  of  elegant 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Though  honest 
and  instructive,  his  criticism  was  gentle ; 
his  wit, original  and  playful, never  inflicted 
even  a  momentary  wound.  These  quali- 
ties were  adorned  with  modesty,  and 
brightened  by  a  gaiety  which  sickneaa 
could  not  cloud.  This  monument  is  erected 
by  those  best  able  to  appreciate  his  ster- 
ling worth— his  friends  and  colleagues." 

Vol.  XXIV.  p.  531.  On  tho  1st  Oc 
4P 
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toher  probate  of  the  will,  with  seven  co- 
dicils, of  the  Right  Rev.  G.  H.  Law, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  passed  tike  seal 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  granted  to  his  sod,  tbe  Rev. 
Robert  Vanbrugh  Law,  M.A.  A  power 
was  reserved  to  bis  other  sons,  Chancellor 
James  Thomas  Law,  M.A.,  and  Arch- 
deacon Henry  Law,  M.A.,  the  other  ex- 
ecutors. The  personalty  was  valued  for 
duty  at  18,000/.  Tbe  venerable  prelate, 
by  his  testamentary  documents,  made  in 
his  own  handwriting,  between  the  years 
1836  and  1840,  has  disposed  of  his  pro- 
perty chiefly  amongst  his'  family,  leaving 
to  his  boos  and  daughters  specific  and  pecu- 
niary bequests,  and  a  legacy  to  each  of 
his  grandchildren,  and  to  a  few  friends, 
and  to  his  servants.  His  gallery  of  pic- 
tures he  wished  to  be  offered  at  a  stated 
price  to  his  successor.  His  books  to  be 
divided  equally  amongst  his  three  sons, 
to  whom  he  has  left  the  residue  of  his 
property.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
will,  and  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  codicil,  are  these  words : — "  I  com- 
mend my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my 
Creator,  humbly  hoping  that  it  may  be 
received  into  tbe  mansions  of  the  blessed, 
and  that  I  may  again  behold  those  whom 
I  have  loved  upon  earth  made  saints  in 
Heaven." 

Vol.  XXV.  p.  91  Probate  of  the  will 

of  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay  was  granted 
on  the  7  th  of  May,  to  his  relict,  the 
Bnroness  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  and  his 
nephew,  Capt.  Chas.  Stuart,  of  the  1st 
Gren.  Guards,  to  whom  are  left  all  estates 
vested  in  him  by  mortgage,  or  in  trust. 
All  other  bis  manors,  lands,  and  here- 
ditaments, real  and  personal  estate,  he 
leaves  to  the  Baroness  for  her  own  absolute 
use.  The  personalty  in  England  was 
estimated  at  30,000/. 

P.  108.  The  late  Charles  Jo !l and*,  esq. 
of  Lindfield,  and  Russell-sq.  died  possessed 
of  funded  and  personal  property  amounting 
to  40,000/.  By  his  will  he  has  left  to  bis 
eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Jollands,  the 
advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Little  Munden, 
Herts ;  also  a  legacy  of  10,000/.  To  his 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Jollands,  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  the  vicarage  of  Haslingneld, 
Cambridge,  and  a  legacy  of  30,000/.  To 
his  son,  WilUam  Dixon  Jollands,  lie  leaves 
all  his  freehold  and  leasehold  estates  in 
Lindfield,  and  Ardingley,  Sussex,  together 
with  the  farming  stock  at  Buxshalls,  and 
all  other  farms,  and  3,000/.  East  India 
Stock.  And  to  bis  son,  Thomas  A.  Jol- 
lands, 4,000/.  The  residue  he  leaves  to 
his  sons,  Charles,  William,  and  John,  who 
are  also  the  joint  executors. 

P.  314.  Sir  W.  fbulis,  Bart.,  late  of 
Ingleby  Manor,  dkd,  leaving  an  only  child, 


a  daughter,  to  whom,  on  tbe  dembe  of 
Lady  Foulis,  he  bequeaths  tlie  manors  of 
Ingleby  Greenhow,  Sex  how,  Enterpeen, 
and  Potto,  in  tbe  county  of  York  ;  and 
divers  capital  and  other  messuage*,  farm*, 
lands,  rectories,  rents,  and  other  heredi- 
taments, and  has  entailed  the  same  on  her 
issue,  or  in  default  to  certain  relatives,  the 
tenant  in  possession  to  use  and  bear  his 
name  and  arms.    Leaves  the  house  lately 
purchased  by  him  in  Grosvenor-place, 
with  the  furniture,  to  Lady  Foulis  abso- 
lutely.   The  diamonds  to  Lady  Foulis  for 
life,  and  then  to  her  daughter.  Leaves 
1,000/.  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  as  a  benefaction  to  be  applied  in 
the  augmentation  of  the  cure  of  Ingleby 
Greenhow,  which  living  was  under  his 
patronage,  with  an  income  only  of  67/. ; 
and  leaves  to  the  Rev.  John  Dixon,  who 
lias  been  the  incumbent  thereof  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  also  holds  the  per* 
petual  curacy  of  Bilsdale,  a  legacy  of  5W. : 
also  leaves  50/.  to  be  given  amongst  such 
of  the  poor  of  Ingleby  Greenhow,  Bat- 
tersby,  and  Sex  how,  as  the  executors  may 
think  fit  objects.    The  executors  are,  the 
Rev.  J.  Allan  Park,  clerk,  and  A.  New. 
comen  and  T.  R.  Grey,  esqs.,  who  have 
administered  in  the  courts  of  York  and 
Canterbury. 

P.  316.  The  remains  of  the  late  Sir 
Lawrence  Jones,  having  been  brought  from 
Smyrna,  were  interred  in  the  family  vault 
at  Sculthorpe,  Norfolk,  on  the  8th  of 
July. 

Pp.  326,  659.  Tbe  second  wife  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Moore  was  Harriet- 
Mary,  sixth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Brook  Bridges,  tbe  third  Baronet,  of 
Good nes ton,  Kent.  Their  marriage  took 
place  Oct.  11,  1806. 

P.  426.  Sir  John  M1  CaskiU,  K.C.B., 
who  died  in  the  bloody  engagement  at 
Moodkee,  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
the  birthplace  of  many  gallant  heroes. 
Sir  John  M'Caskill  was  the  last  of  four 
excellent  brothers,  three  of  whom  died 
in  the  military  service  of  their  sovereign 
and  country.  By  his  death  bis  father's 
family  became  extinct,  except  two  sisters, 
who  still  reside  in  their  native  island. 
These  amiable  ladies,  whose  moral  worth 
render  them  worthy  of  being  sisters  of 
their  gallant  deceased  brother,  were  libe- 
rally supported  by  a  handsome  annuity 
which  he  dutifully  allowed  to  each.  Their 
prospects  at  his  death  were  gloomy  in 
the  extreme,  as  they  had  no  legal  claim 
on  Government,  their  gallant  brother 
having  left  a  widow  and  family  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public  funds.  The  Rev. 
Alexander  Mncgregor,  of  Kilmuir,  sym- 
pathising with  their  condition,  took  the 
liberty  of  representing  it  by  letter  to  Sir 
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Robert  Peel,  who,  in  consequence,  has 
had  the  satisfaction  to  recommend  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  50/.  each,  to  the  Miss 
M'Caskills,  "in  consideration  of  the 
gallant  services  of  their  brother  the  late 
Sir  John  M'Caskill,  and  of  his  dentil  on 
the  tield  of  battle." 

P.  442.  William  Richards  Rtt/nrtl, 
esq.  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Reynell,  of  Thorverton,  Devon. 
He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  ancestors,  and  was  the  re- 
presentative of  that  branch  of  it  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  was  settled  at 
Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 

P.  444.  Jfrt.  Finch  was  relict  of  the 
late  R.  Finch,  esq.  of  Headiogton,  and 
daughter  of  George  White,  esq.  of  New- 
in»ton,  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  privileges  and  of  select  com- 
mittees for  trying  elections  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  estimable  old  lady 
retained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and,  al- 
though she  had  not  passed  beyond  her 
own  grounds  for  some  years,  enjoyed  the 
society  of  her  family  and  friends,  and  took 
a  lively  part  in  their  conversation  and 
amusements  till  within  a  few  days  of  her 
decease.  Mrs.  Finch  leaves  a  good  name 
behind  her :  a  sincere  practical  Christian, 
n  lover  and  frequenter  of  her  church,  a 
loyal  subject,  an  affectionate  relative,  and 
a  kind  neighbour,  she  fulfilled  the  several 
duties  of  life  with  earnestness,  but  with* 
out  ostentation;  and  her  death  will  be 
severely  felt,  for  she  had  sustained  the 
character  of  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the 
village  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  poor 
applying  as  a  matter  of  course  at  "  the 
grent  house,"  and  equally  as  a  matter  of 
courserece  i  v  i  n  k  from  its  benevolent  mist  ress 
the  assistance  they  required.  The  respect 
and  regret  of  many  who  possessed  her 
esteem  or  partook  of  her  bounty  attend 
her  to  the  grave,  for  few  have  more  dili- 
gently endeavoured  to  do  good  in  every 
way  to  all  around  them. 

P.  444.  The  will  of  the  late  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Fulkc  Greville  Howard,  of 
Castle  Rising,  Norfolk  ;  of  Ashtead  Park, 
Snrrey  ;  of  Lev  ens,  Westmoreland  ;  of 
Elford  Hall,  Stafford  ;  and  of  Grosvenor- 
square,  London,  has  been  proved.  His 
estates  in  Westmoreland  ana  other  here- 
ditaments comprised  in  his  marriage  set- 
tlement, subject  to  his  wife's  interest  and 
disposition,  he  has  devised  to  his  nephew, 
the  Hon.  G.  P.  Upton,  second  son  of 
Viscount  Teinpletown ;  those  at  Kilburn, 
Middlesex,  to  his  nephew,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
.  Upton  ;  his  estates  at  Elford  and  Stafford, 
except  certain  estates  ut  Fisherwick  and 
Elford,  which  he  has  devised  to  Captain 
Henry  Bagot,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Bsgot, 
are  left  under  same  trusts  as  the  estates  of 
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Stafford,  by  the  will  of  his  late  father-in- 
law,  Richard  Howard ;  and  those  of  Ash- 
stead  and  Castle  Rising,  to  his  wife  for  life, 
and  then  in  the  same  manner  as  the  es- 
tates of  Aehstead  and  Headley  are  devised 
by  the  same  will,  the  bulk  of  the  estate  at 
Castle  Rising  being  limited  to  appoint- 
ment by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard.  The 
personal  estate,  valued  at  120,000/.  he  has 
disposed  of  by  a  codicil,  made  only  the 
week  before  his  death,  to  his  godchildren, 
and  family  and  acquaintance.  To  his 
brother,  the  late  Viscount  Temple  town, 
(whose  death  is  recorded  in  our  present 
Magazine,)  the  whole  of  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures,  except  the  pictures  of 
one  room,  to  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Sophia 
Upton,  and  two  pictures  at  Ashtead,  of 
St.  Mary  in  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Se- 
neca, to  the  Marquess  of  Bristol.  To  his 
nephew,  the  Hon.  Henry  Montagu  Up- 
ton, all  his  books,  and  the  reversion  to 
the  pictures  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
His  musical  instruments  to  his  brother, 
General  the  Hon.  Arthur  Upton,  with  a 
pecuniary  bequest.  He  has  left  liberal 
legacies  to  his  servants;  to  his  steward 
at  Asbstead  500/. ;  the  gardener  at  Ash- 
stead  Park  and  at  Elford  Hall,  to  each, 
300/. ;  and  the  like  legacies  to  his  coach- 
man and  cook,  and  to  the  porter  at 
Grosvenor-squarc.  The  residue  he  leaves 
to  his  wife,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  whom 
he  has  appointed,  together  with  his  said 
nephew,  toe  Hon.  H.  M.  Upton,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Legge,  Rector  of  Asbstead, 
to  be  the  executors  of  his  will,  with  a  le- 
gacy of  500/.  to  each. 

P.  445.  The  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Wal- 
ton, D.D.  Rector  of  Birdbrook,  Essex, 
bas  bequeathed  the  following  charitable 
bequests  :  — To  the  Clergy  Orphan  So 
ciety,  100/.  ;  to  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  100/.  ;  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  100/. ;  to  the  Charity  for 
the  Essex  Clergy,  100/. ;  and  to  the  poor 
of  Birdbrook,  10/. ;  also  to  the  trustees  of 
the  district  chnrch  of  St.  John,  Finching- 
field,  Essex,  100/.,  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Stock, 
minister  of  St.  John's  chapel,  and  his 
successor,  such  books  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  to  form  a  foundation  for  a  useful 
library  in  his  study.  All  his  freehold  and 
copyhold  estates  in  Fordham,  Warning- 
ford,  Colne,  and  other  parts  of  Essex,  he 
leaves  to  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  R.  Skinner, 
Rector  of  Swefling,  Suffolk,  and  appoints 
him,  together  with  J.  D.  Williams,  esq. 
of  Essex,  and  J.  Roberts,  esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  executors.  Leaves  to 
each  of  his  eight  godchildren  100/. ;  and 
the  residue  to  the  children  of  his  said  ne- 
phew. The  personalty  was  valued  at  7,000/. 
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P.  553.  John  Perring,  esq.  of  Git- 
cotnbe,  near  Tot  nes,  has  bequeathed  7000/. 
to  bis  grand -daughter  Mrs.  Paige,  8,000/. 
to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  10,000/. 
to  his  grand- daughter  Mrs.  Barry,  all  of 
which  is  given  under  trust ;  the  Rev.  the 
Warden  of  Winchester  College,  J.  F.  P. 
Phillips,  esq.  and  R.  Watson,  esq.  being 
the  trustees ;  the  residuary  legatee  being 
his  grandson,  John  F.  P.  Phillips,  esq. 
His  daughter  Mrs.  Galley  is  not  men- 
tioned  in  the  will,  Mr.  Perring  having  exe- 
cuted a  deed  of  gift  in  her  favour,  to  the 
amount  of  10,000/.  Mr.  Perring  was  a 
respectable  yeoman  of  the  old  school, 
having  begun  the  world  with  only  a  few 
hundreds.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
abilities,  to  which  he  united  firmness,  per- 
severance, and  honesty  of  purpose. 

P.  642.  The  late  Sir  William  Boothby, 
Bart.  Receiver-General  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs,  had  made  his  will  in  May  1833, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  former  wife, 
Lady  Boothby,  and  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  had  made  a  provision  for  her  of 
300/.  a  year;  but  Sir  William  did  not 
alter  his  will  on  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Nesbitt,  nor  lias  he  made  any  testamentary 
disposition  in  her  favour.  To  his  daugh- 
ters, Louisa,  Caroline,  and  Maria,  he 
leaves  3,000/.  each,  and  as  the  late  Earl  of 
Liverpool  has  amply  provided  for  two  of 
his  children,  Cecil  and  Fanny,  he  leaves 
to  them,  as  a  mark  of  affection,  100/.  each. 
The  residue  of  his  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, he  leaves  to  his  son,  Sir  Brooke 
William  Robert  Boothby,  Bart,  who  is 
the  acting  executor. 

P.  668.  The  late  John  Scott,  esq.  of 
Broad. street,  London,  has  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  27  ,000/.  to  each  of  three  societies, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Church 
Pastoral-Aid  Society,  and  the  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  9,000/.  each  to  the  City  Mis- 
sion, the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Clerical  Education-Aid  Fund. 

P.  669.  Benjamin  Flounders,  esq.  of 
Yarm,  has  bequeathed  1,000/.  to  the  Na- 
tional and  500/.  to  the  Infant  Schools  at 
Yarm,  and  600/-,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  distributed  annually,  in  clothing  and 
coals,  amongst  the  poor  of  that  place. 

Vol.  XXVI.  p.  104.  The  late  Mr. 
Chubb,  the  celebrated  patent- lock  and  key 
manufacturer,  left  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  16,000/.  Of  the  ten  thou- 
sand locks  made  by  this  late  ingenious 
inventor,  there  are  not  two  to  be  found 
that  will  take  the  same  key. 

P.  200.  The  will  of  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
has  been  proved  by  his  executors,  Charles 
John  Tindal,  James  Whatman  Bosanquet, 
and  Daniel  Smith  Bockett,  esquires.  The 
personal  estate  was  valued  at  45,000/.  The 
will  was  made  in  Sept.  1842,   He  has 


devised  certain  freeholds  at  Chelmsford 
and  Aylesbury  to  his  eldest  surviving  son. 
Louis  Symonds  Tindal,  and  his  only  other 
son,  Charles  John  Tindal ;  and  has  di- 
rected his  executors  and  trustees  to  dispose 
of  and  convert  into  money  the  rest  of  hi 
freeholds,  with  all  manors  and  heredita- 
raents,  and  all  other  estates,  real,  lease- 
hold,  or  personal.  Bequeaths  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Merelina,  wife  of  the  said  J.  V. 
Bosanquet,  a  legacy  of  2,000/.,  banse 
amply  provided  for  her  on  her  marriage. 
Directs  his  executors  to  invest  8,0001.  for 
the  widow  of  his  son  Nicholas,  and  tbeir 
two  infant  daughters,  and  has  also  made 
provision  for  other  members  of  his  family: 
has  left  legacies  to  his  servants,  sod  by 
a  codicil,  made  in  February  hut,  lesws 
to  his  faithful  housekeeper,  who  has  been 
thirty  years  in  his  service,  an  annuity  of 
40/.  The  residue  of  his  property  of  every 
description  to  be  equally  divided  between 
his  two  sons. 

P.  332.  Lieut- Colonel  Richard  Bw- 
ton  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Joka 
Brunton,  esq.  of  Bath,  and  was  in  his59ti 
year.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula  from 
May  1 800  to  Feb.  1814.  He  was  slightly 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees, 
once  bad  his  lip  shot  off,  was  once  wounded 
through  the  bones  of  his  leg,  sod  also  it 
Waterloo,  in  defending  the  baggage  from 
an  attack  of  the  enemy. 

P.  334.  The  drunken  soldier 
stabbed  Dr.  Tuke  was  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  on  the  25th  June,  found  gouty, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  solitary  con- 
finement, with  labour,  and  military  der»- 
dation. 

P.  426.  The  will  of  the  late  Right  Hot- 
Sir  George  Murray  has  been  proved  ui 
London,  by  his  executors,  Sir  Willis" 
George  Hylton  JolifTe,  Bart,  of  Merstba", 
Surrey,  Mr.  George  W'illiam  Hope,  « 
Curzon  street,  Mayfair,  and  Willi*" 
Smythe,  advocate,  of  Edinburgh.  It  ** 
executed  on  the  5th  Jan.  last,  together 
with  a  deed  of  settlement  in  favour  of  hi* 
only  child,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Hew? 
George  Boyce,  2d  Life  Guards,  by  whk* 
the  deceased  has  settled  upon  her  various 
sums,  in  the  whole  exceeding  26,000/. 
beside  his  house  in  Belgravc-square ;  *nd 
further  by  bis  will  leaves  her  the  furntouA 
pictures,  &c,  as  also  the  residue  of  bis 
estate,  to  enjoy  a  life  interest  over  the 
whole  of  the  said  property,  and  at  her  de- 
cease to  descend  to  her  children ;  hot  if 
child  should  obtain  a  vested  interest  the  reio. 
then  in  trust  for  the  children  that  may  be 
living  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Mur- 
ray, Bart.  There  are  pecuninry  beqo«*& 
to  his  sister  and  aunt,  and  to  his  soa-m- 
law  Lieut.  Boyce,  and  legacies  to  t»* 
Yants. 
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P.  447'  Oapt.  C.  D.  Dawkins  was  son 
of  Henry  Dawkins,  esq.  of  Encombe,  near 
Sandgate,  Kent,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Henry  Dawkins, esq.  of  Standlynch  House, 
Wilts.  Capt.  Dawkins  commanded  tho 
Governor-General's  body-guard,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the 
Sutlej. 

P.  532.  The  will  of  the  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave  was  proved  on  the  21st  October,  by 
his  relict  and  sole  executrix,  to  whom  he 
has  left  all  his  freehold  and  landed  estates, 
tithes,  and  hereditaments,  in  the  counties 
of  Somerset  and  Cambridge,  and  his 
estates  in  Twickenham  and  Isleworlh,  in 
Middlesex,  his  advowson  and  right  of 
presentation  to  the  rectories  of  Radstock, 
Somerset,  and  Pcldon,  Essex,  his  right 
of  patronage  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary, 
Whittlesey,  and  all  his  interest  both  in  St. 
Mary  Whittlesey,  and  St.  Audrew  Whit- 
tlesey, co.  Cambridge  ;  likewise  the  whole 
of  his  funded  and  personal  estate  (that  in 
England  has  been  valued  at  20.000/.)  his 
mansion,  land,  and  estate  at  Ncufchatel, 
Switzerland,  and  all  other  property.  His 
lordship  executed  his  will  on  the  1 5th  Oct. 
1845. 

P.  533.  The  will  of  the  Riyht  Rev.  Wm. 
Carey,  D.D.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, on  the  21st  October.  He  has 
left  the  whole  of  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  his  widow,  and  appointed  her, 
together  with  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
H.  C.  Jones,  the  executors.  It  bears  date 
the  29th  of  March,  1843.  His  personal 
estate  was  estimated  at  40,000/. 

P.  552.  Of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  the 
Rev.  Robert  Fellowes  writes  thus  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle :— "  Her  life  had  been 
one  of  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  but 
it  had  at  the  same  time  been  one  of  uni- 
form integrity  and  benevolence.  In  the 
whole  course  of  a  long  life  I  never  remem- 
ber having  known  such  an  unselfish  cha- 
racter. When  she  received  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry's  legacy  of  10,000/.  though 
she  was  herself  in  a  state  far  from  affluence, 
she  made  over  thewhole  sum  to  her  brother, 
Lord  Archibald.  After  Queen  Caroline's 
death  a  person  of  the  name  of  insinu- 
ated herself  into  the  confidence  of  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  and  thus  gut  possession 
of  many  of  her  letters  and  papers;  and, 
under  various  fraudulent  pretences,  in- 
volved her  in  many  and  great  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  This  woman  once  had 
the  impudence  to  publish,  or  get  published, 
a  work  under  the  following  title  :  — '  Se- 
cret History  of  the  Court  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  George  HI.  to  the  Death 
of  George  IV.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton.'  Perhaps  there  never 
was  an  instance  of  more  daring  effrontery 


in  the  history  of  book -making  than  this 
title-page  exhibited  :  for  Lady  Anne  never 
wrote  a  page  of  the  book,  nor  in  any  way 
whatever  sanctioned  the  publication.  But 
S.  W.  as  Lady  Anne  often  speaks  of  her 
in  her  letters  to  me  and  others,  had  woven 
such  a  well-contrived  webb  of  chicanery 
and  artifice  around  her  victim  as  to  make 
her  responsible  for  the  slanders  of  the 
work  and  the  expenses  of  the  publication  ; 
and  her  subsequent  demands  for  compen- 
sation for  pretended  losses  incurred,  and 
fictitious  wrongs  suffered,  were  at  one  time 
so  many  and  so  harassing  to  Lady  Anne's 
personal  comfort,  as  to  cause  her  to  make 
a  temporary  residence-  in  France.  But 
poor  Lady  Anne  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
misfortune  cannot  teach  caution  and  whom 
experience  cannot  make  wise.  She  was 
perpetually  victimized  by  her  extraordi- 
nary credulity  on  the  one  side,  and  her 
ardent,  but  inconsiderate  benevolence  on 
the  other." 

P.  55G.  The  late  John  Knowlyt,  esq.  of 
Mincing-lane,  and  of  Wood's  Farm  Lodge, 
near  Crawley,  has  left  personal  property 
amounting  to  180,000/.  By  his  will  he 
devises  his  estate  of  Wood's  Farm  Lodge, 
and  all  other  his  real  estate,  to  trustees, 
to  sell  the  same,  and  to  convert  the  whole 
of  his  property  into  money,  as  personal 
estate.  His  will  was  made  in  1841,  and 
there  arc  three  codicils,  the  last  dated  in 
March,  1 846.  Leaves  to  his  sister  Char- 
lotte, and  her  husband,  Colonel  John 
Newman,  200/.  a  year  for  their  respective 
lives  ;  to  his  niece,  Mary  Jefferys,  200/. 
a  year ;  to  his  nephew,  Nathaniel  New- 
man Jefferys,  5000/. ;  to  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Jordon,  100/.  a  year  ;  an  annuity  of  GO/, 
to  Mr.  W.  Handsome,  for  many  years 
clerk  to  his  late  brother, Newman  Knowlys, 
formerly  recorder  for  the  city  of  London  ; 
to  some  of  his  servants  annuities,  and  to 
others  a  legacy  of  100/.  each  :  the  residue 
to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  Newmau 
Knowlys  Mayo,  Herbert  Mayo,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mayo,  Elizabeth  Mayo,  Thomas 
John  Knowlys,  Mrs.  Mary  Nightingale, 
and  the  widow  of  his  late  nephew,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  D.C.L.  and  to  her 
children  at  her  decease.  The  executors 
are  his  nephews,  N.  K.  Mayo,  H.  Mayo, 
and  T.  J.  Knowlys. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Athlon,  of  Newton 
Bank,  near  Hyde  in  Clu shire,  a  cotton 
manufacturer  of  Manchester,  has  be- 
queathed to  the  Manchester  Royal  In- 
firmary a  legacy  of  5,000/. ;  and,  after 
large  bequests  to  his  family  and  others, 
leaves  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  A 
legacy  of  20,000/.  left  to  Mr.  W.  Wright, 
hu  confidential  clerk,  and  whom  be  bad 
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constituted  an  executor,  has  lapsed  by  his 
death  only  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
testator ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  intended 
bequest,  as  a  "  reward  for  faithful  ser- 
vices," will  be  awarded  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Mr.  Wright,  as  the  sum  coming 
to  the  Government  is  very  considerable, 
and  has  much  increased  since  the  will  was 
made  in  1836.  The  testator  has  directed 
that  all  money  out  on  mortgage  shall  also 
fall  into  the  personal  estate.  There  is  a 
legacy  of  1000/.  to  the  eon  of  Mr.  Wright, 
who  ia  a  clerk  in  the  concern,  and  lega- 
cies to  the  other  clerks  and  to  the  servants 
connected  both  with  the  business  and  his 
private  establishment ;  to  Frederick  Slowe 
he  leaves  1000/.  as  a  token  of  regard  for 
his  faithful  services  ;  to  Mr.  John  Barker 
5,01)0/.  He  leaves  in  trust  for  his  daughter 
25,000/.  and  also  an  annuity  until  she  is 
of  age  ;  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Ash- 
ton,  500/.  a  year;  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
Samuel  Ash  ton,  and  his  sisters,  Miss  Jane 
Ashton  and  Mrs.  Mary  Tucker,  25,000/. 
each.  There  are  legacies  to  many  of  his 
relations  on  the  maternal  side.  He  devi- 
ses and  bequeaths  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
Robert  Ashton,  all  his  factories,  estates, 
and  machinery  absolutely.  Besides  the 
property  in  Chester  and  Manchester,  for 
which  a  separate  grant  of  probate  has 
issued,  there  has  been  80,000/.  adminis- 
tered to  in  London  by  the  surviving  exe- 
cutor, Mr.  Robert  Ashton.  The  residue 
of  the  personal  estate  is  expected  to  rea- 
lize to  the  Government  150,000/. 

The  late  John  Owens,  esq.  of  Man- 
chester, has  left  the  bulk  of  bis  large  pro- 
perty so  as  to  confer  an  important  benefit 
upon  the  community  of  that  town,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  upon  that  of  South 
Lancashire.  By  his  will,  after  numerous 
liberal  bequests  to  his  own  relatives  and 
connections,  and  to  the  local  charities,  he 
has  given  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate 
to  trustees,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  to  youths  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards,  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  education  taught  at  the 
English  universities,  free  from  religious 
tests.  The  property,  it  is  conjectured, 
may  yield  little  less  than  100,000/.  To 
this  sum  it  is  expected  another  100,000/. 
will  be  added  by  public  contribution,  and 
thus  in  a  few  years  Manchester  may  pos- 
sess a  university  which,  while  not  inferior 
to  any  existing  establishment  in  its  means 
of  general  education,  will  at  once  take,  as 
regards  practical  science,  an  unrivalled 
position. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Preston,  of 
Nottingham-place,  Paddington,  the  sum 
of  1,000/.  is  to  be  paid  towards  the 
erection  of  the  St.  Mary's  Marylcbone 
and  Paddington  Hospital. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

July  30,  1845.  At  Lambeth,  a*ed  7t, 
the  Rev.  William  Elstob,  LL.B.  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  this  Magazine  cm 
architectural  subjects  under  the  sujaaturt 
of  Saxon. 

Sept,  29,  1846.   At  his  house  in  the 
Close,  Westminster  Abbey,  aged  84,  the 
Rev.  Howell  Holland  Edwards,  Caaoo  of 
Westminster,  and  of  St.  Asaph.     He  was 
admitted  King's  scholar  at  Westminster 
school  1778,  elected  to  Christ  church, 
1782,  M.A.  1789.    He  was  presented  to 
a  portion  of  Wsddesdon,  Bucks,  1794  ;  to 
the  consolidated  rectory  and  vicarage  of 
Pennant  Eglwysfach  and  Llanrwst,  CO. 
Denbigh,  1799;  appointed  to  the  cm>\il 
ranonry  of  Richard  Harrison  in  the  cath- 
edral of  St.  Asaph  in  1799,  and  to  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Westminster  in  1808 ;  and, 
in  consequence,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  which  he 
resigned  in  1832  in  favour  of  the  Rct. 
John  Jennings,  M.A.  who  has  since  been 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster. 

At  East  Bilney,  Norfolk,  aged  82,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Sutton,  formerly  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1787. 

Sept.  30.  At  Thorpe  Arch,  Yorkshire, 
aged  89,  the  Rev.  William  Atkinson. 
Rector  of  Warfaam  All  Saints.  Norfolk, 
and  late  Lecturer  at  the  parish  church  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.  He  was  of  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1780,  as  first 
Junior  Optime ;  M.A.  1783 ;  and  was 
presented  to  Warham  All  Saints  in  1795 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Oct.  1 .  At  Monkstown ,  aged  70,  the 
Rev.  George  Crawford,  LL.D.  Vicar- 
general  of  Anlsgh. 

At  the  rectory,  Grafton  Underwood, 
Northamptonshire,  the  residence  of  his 
son  the  Rev.  Henry  Nicholson,  aged  71, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Nicholson,  D.D. 

Oct.  2.  Aged  49,  the  Rev.  John  Tho- 
mas Godsalve  Crosse,  Vicar  of  Raynham, 
Essex.  He  was  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1824;  and  was  presented  to 
his  living  to  1826,  by  J.  C.  G.  Crosse,  esq. 

Oct.  4.  At  Ryther,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 
John  Forster,  Rector  of  that  parish  and 
Kirk  Sandal,  and  one  of  die  oldest  magis- 
trates in  the  West  Riding.  He  was  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1790, 
M.A.  1795  ;  was  presented  to  Kirk  San- 
dal in  1802  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  aad 
to  Ryther  in  1805  by  the  same  patron. 

Oct.  5.  At  Rowley  Regis,  Stafford- 
shire, aged  28,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Massty, 
B.A.  Minister  of  that  parish. 

Oct.  6.  At  Weston  super  Mare,  aged 
24,  the  Rev.  Robert  Botcherby,  B.A.  of 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  Curate  of  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Gloucester ;  late  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
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Oct.  8.  At  Prestbury,  near  Chelten- 
ham, aged  66,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Cap  el. 
He  was  of  University  college,  Oxford, 
M.A.  1809. 

Oct.  11.  At  Oxford,  the  Rer.  Theo- 
phihit  Leigh  Cooke,  B.D.  Rector  of  Little 
Ilford,  Essex,  and  Brandeston,  Norfolk, 
and  incumbent  of  Beckley,  Oxfordshire, 
in  which  he  was  also  an  active  magistrate. 
He  was  brother  to  the  Rev.  George  Leigh 
Cooke,  formerly  Sedleian  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  M.A.  1801,  B.D.  1812,  was 
instituted  to  Beckley,  a  family  living,  in 
1802,  presented  to  Little  Ilford  in  1815 
by  W.  Hibbitts,  esq.  and  to  Brandeston, 
in  the  same  year,  by  his  college. 

Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wightwiek, 
M.A.  for  fifty-four  years  Rector  of  Somer- 
ford  Parva,  Wilts,  and  a  magistrate  for 
that  county.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1799, 
and  was  presented  to  his  living  in  1794  by 
the  Earl  of  Ilebester. 

Oct.  17.  The  Rev.  Charles  Alexander 
Shej/pard,  of  Great  Milton  House,  Ox- 
fordshire, an  active  magistrate  of  that 
county. 

DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Oct.  8.  Anna-Maria,  relict  of  Joseph 
Ferdinand  Count  de  Taaffe,  and  eldest 
dan.  of  the  late  Philip  Monoux  Lucas,  esq. 
of  Nottingham -pi. 

Oct.  12.  Aged  79,  Mrs.  James,  of  Har- 
leyford-pl.  Kennington. 

Oct.  14.  In  Weymouth-st.  aged  52, 
Jane,  relict  of  Thomas  Barry,  esq.  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts. 

Oct.  At  PiraJico  Lodge,  Westminster, 
Maria-Antoinette,  wife  of  John  Lettsom 
Elliott,  esq. 

At  Kennington,  aged  56,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth  Postlcthwaite,  late  of  Ulverstonc, 
Lancashire. 

Oct.  16.  At  Knightsbridge,  Patience, 
widow  of  Major-Gen.  Sampson  Freetb, 
who  died  in  1835. 

InWoburn-sq.  aged  69,  William  Boxill, 
esq.  M.D.  formerly  of  Barbados. 

At  Upper  Brunswick  terrace,  Barns- 
bury- road,  aged  56,  Robert  Seton,  esq. 

Oct.  1 7-  Aged  59,  Thomas  Pakenham, 
esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  He  w  as 
the  second  son  of  Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pakenham,  G.C.B.  by  Louisa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Staples.  He 
married  first,  in  1813,  Isabella-Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  Gen.  Sir  F.  A.  Wetherall,  G.C.H. 
and  by  that  lady,  who  died  in  1827,  had 
issue  a  son,  George ;  secondly,  in  1838, 
Sarah -Jane,  relict  of  W.  Johnston,  esq. 

In  Great  RusseU-st,  Blanche-Montagu, 
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eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Arthur  Wyatt,  esq. 

of  Troy,  co.  Monm. 

At  her  brother'shouse,  Charlotte,  eldest 
and  sole  surviving  dan.  of  the  late  Richard 
Collier,  esq.  Superintendent  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society. 

Oct.  18.  In  Upper  Grosvenor-st.  aged 
G9,  the  Hon.  Harriott  Grimston.  She  was 
the  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Vcrulam.  8he  was  the  editor  of  an  an- 
notated edition  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  of  which  many  impressions  have 
been  circulated  ;  and  she  also  compiled  an 
account  of  Gorhnmbnry,  which  was  printed 
in  a  written  character  in  lithography.  As 
an  instance  of  her  benevolence,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  only  a  fortnight  since  she 
sent  the  sum  of  100/.  to  the  parochial  au- 
thorities of  Berkhampstead,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  that  place,  although  she 
had  given  op  her  residence  there  nearly 
three  years  ago. 

Henry  Basset t,  esq.  architect,  of  Powis- 
pl.  Haverstock-hill. 

In  Duke-st.  Portland- pi.  aged  84,  Mary, 
relict  of  Nathaniel  Brickwood,  esq. 

In  Elm- tree  road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
Emily,  relict  of  Joseph  Sander,  esq. 

Oct.  19.  In  St.  John's  Wood-road,  aged 
56,  John  Addison,  esq. 

Oct.  20.  In  Great  James-st.  Bedford- 
row,  aged  83,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas 
Edwards,  esq.  formerly  of  Tooke's-court, 
Chancery-lane,  and  a  law-stationer  in 
the  Temple,  and  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. 

Oct.  21.  At  Kennington  Common,  aged 
69,  Ann,  widow  of  Thomas  Conway,  esq. 

At  Islington,  aged  67,  Thomas  M.  Grif- 
fin, esq.  of  Leicester-sq. 

At  Earl's-court,  aged  22,  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  R.  Sarel,  esq. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  84,  Mary. Scott, 
relict  of  Robert  Aitchis  on,  esq.  of  Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Oct.  22.  At  Northwick-terr.  aged  20, 
Elizabeth  W.  Barrett,  the  niece  of  Benja- 
min Sharp,  esq. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Hampstead,  aged  1 7, 
Thomas-William,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ainger. 

Oct.  23.  In  John-st.  Bedford- row,  aged 
81 ,  John  Bellamy,  esq.  Clerk  of  Assize  on 
the  Oxford  Circuit. 

At  Grove-terr.  Kentish  Town,  Hannah, 
relict  of  Charles  Stable,  esq. 

Oct.  24.  At  the  house  of  her  brother  in 
Portland -pi.  aged  50,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Samuel  Mitchell,  esq.  dau.  of  Benjamin 
Barnard,  esq.  of  Cornhitl. 

In  Margaret-st.  Cavendish-sq.  aged  14, 
Emily,  the  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
J.  G.  H.  Bourne,  esq.  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  Newfoundland. 

Aged  32,  James  Griggs,  esq.  of  KiDg-st* 
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Bloomsbury,  and  Springfield^  Cottage, 
Chelmsford. 

Oct.  25.  At  Sussex-place,  Hyde-park- 
gardens,  aged  19,  Caroline- Sarah,  dau.  of 
Major-Gen.  A.  Aitchison,  of  Ryde,  I.W. 

At  Oliver-terrace  West,  Mile-end-road, 
aged  58,  J.  S.  Scatcberd,  esq.  late  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 

Aged  17,  William,  fourth  son  of  Thomas 
Styan,  esq.  of  Brunswick-sq. 

In  Inverness-road,  Bayswater,  and  also 
of  Cannon-st.  City,  aged  6*4,  Leatham 
Howard,  esq. 

In  Portland-pl.  aged  89,  Thomas  Mur- 
doch, esq. 

Oct.  26.  Suddenly,  at  her  residence, 
Lodge  Villa,  North  Bank,  St.  John's 
Wood,  aged  56,  the  Right  Hon.  Lucy- 
Louisa,  Dowager  Countess  of  Winterton. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hcys,  esq. 
of  Sunbury ;  was  married  in  1809,  to 
Edward  3d  Earl  of  Winterton  ;  and  left  a 
widow  in  1833,  having  had  issue  the  pre- 
sent  Earl, one  other  son,  and  two  daughters. 

At  Higbgate,  Mrs.  Palmer,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Wethcrell,  esq.  surgeon. 

Hutton  Monkhouse,  esq.  solicitor,  of 
Upper  Stamford -street. 

Oct.  27.  At  Bradfield  Villa,  St.  John's 
Wood,  Nicholas  Humphrey  Walrond, 
esq.  of  the  island  of  Barbados. 

In  Lapgham-pl.  aged  63,  John  Rogers, 
esq.  of  Watling-st. 

At  Camden  Town,  aged  71,  Alexander 
Skair,  esq. 

Oct.28.  Suddenly,  at  his  office  in  Alder- 
manbury,  Mr.W.  Lake,  an  old  established 
and  highly  respectable  City  solicitor,  and 
of  Caraberwell. 

Oct.  29.  Aged  45,  Mr.  John  Fry,  of 
Chiswell-st.  and  Church-st.  Greenwich. 

In  Highbury-pl.  aged  83,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stephens. 

In  Circus-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  aged 
78,  Thomas  Phillips,  esq. 

In  Upper  Gower-st.  aged  76,  George 
Mann  Burrows,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Oct.  30.  Aged  83,  Thomas  Ansted, 
esq.  of  Newington  and  Mincing-lane. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  82,  Charles 
Cooper,  esq.  father  of  Charles  Purton 
Cooper,  esq.  Q.C. 

Oct.  31.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law, 
Frederic  Atkyns,  esq.  High  field  Villas, 
Camden  Town,  Letitia,  relict  of  Henry 
Hodding,  esq.  of  Odstock.near  Salisbury. 

Irately.  At  Islington,  aged  79,  Philip 
Upstonc,  esq.  of  Margate. 

Josias  Stan sfi eld,  esq.  Chairman  of  the 
City  of  London  Gns  Company.  He  has 
died  intestate,  having  left  property  to  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Nov.  1.  In  Kenniugton-pl.  Vauxhall, 
aged  75,  Mrs.  Markham. 

In  John- st.  Berkeley-sq.  Ellen,  wife  of 
Robert  Pollock,  esq. 
13 


[Dec. 

At  Manor-terr.  Chelsea,  aged  93,  Juliet, 
relict  of  Charles  Armstrong,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Upper  Charlotte-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  and  Eal- 
ing, Middlesex. 

At  Manor-pl.  South,  King's-road,  Chel- 
sea, aged  72,  Miss  Harriett  Churchill, 
niece  of  the  poet,  and  the  last  member  of 
his  family.  Her  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  in  St.  Margaret*! 
Church,  Westminster.  She  has  bequeathed 
200/.  free  of  duty,  to  each  of  the  following 
charities  :— St.  George's  Hospital,  West- 
minster  Hospital,  Hospital  for  Diseasa 
of  the  Chest,  and  the  Institution  for  the 
Indigent  Blind. 

In  Upper  Montague-street,  Charlotte, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Joan, 
son,  Rector  of  Great  Parndon,  Essex. 

Nov.  2.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law, 
Robert  Dalgleish,  esq,  aged  87,  Rebecca, 
relict  of  Samuel  Collett,  esq.  of  Dover. 

In  York -pi.  W'alworth,  aged  90,  John 
Harris,  esq.  the  very  worthy  succeaw  to 
Mrs.  E.  Newbery,  at  the  corner  of  St  Fad's 
Church -yard  (whence  so  many  prettily- 
gilt,  clever,  and  interesting  books  hare 
taught  the  young  ideas  of  many  genera- 
tions  how  to  shoot).  Mr.  Harris  had  long 
retired  from  business,  in  which  he  wa* 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  has  also  since 
withdrawn  from  the  concern.  It  moat  not 
be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Harris  waslongooe 
of  the  proprietors  and  publisher  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine :  and  it  gives  u 
pleasure  to  add  that  this  excellent  man  hi* 
bequeathed  600/.  Three  per  Cents,  to  the 
Booksellers'  Provident  Retreat,  100/.  to 
the  Literary  Fund,  and  100/.  to  the  Print- 
ers" Pension  Society. 

In  Portland-pl.  Jane,  widow  of  John 
Horabv,  esq.  of  the  Hook,  Hampshire. 

At  Blackwall,  aged  69,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  George  Green,  esq. 

Nov.  3.  At  Park-pl.  villas,  MaiHsHill, 
Louisa,  wife  of  Chas.  Nicholas  Cole.  esq. 

In  Peckham  Park,  aged  78,  Mr.  Richard 
Richards,  many  years  an  inhabitant  of  St 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  formerly  of 
Stourbridge. 

At  Old  Brompton,  aged  50,  Griffith  Wai. 
Morris,  esq.  surgeon,  late  of  Barnet. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-sU  Richard  Rayley. 
esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Clare  HaU,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  1800  as  2d  Junior  Opthne, 
M.A.  1803.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Nov.  27,  180b\  and  prac- 
tised as  an  equity  draftsman. 

In  Mount-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  Mr.  w  »• 
liam  Rawlings,  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Gunter  and  Co.  Berkelcy-sq. 

Nov.  4.  lu  Pcmbroke-sq.  Kensington, 
aged  88,  William  Belts,  esq. 

Aged  18,  Ann,  second  dau.  of  Thomai 
Rowley,  esq.  of  Carlton  ViUas,  Maids 

Nov,  6.   At  Hampstead,  aged  17,  M- 
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ward,  youngest  son  of  the  late  George 
Raikes,  esq.  of  Felbridge. 

Nov.  7.  At  Blackheath,  Emily,  wife  of 
George  Herring,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Hawkes,  esq.  of  Dene. 

At  Brompton,  aged  83,  Sarah,  widow  of 
David  Robinson,  esq. 

Nov.  8.  In  Bedford-pl.  Russell-sq. 
aged  73,  Catherine,  wife  of  Thomas  Wil- 
son, esq.  formerly  of  Burton-crescent. 

Nov.  9.  In  Eaton.pl.  Mary,  wife  of 
John  Gage,  esq.  of  Rogate  Lodge,  Hants. 
She  was  the  only  dau.  and  heir  of  John 
Milbanke,  esq. ;  was  married  in  1793,  and 
had  a  numerous  family. 


Beds. — Lately.  At  Ampthill,  Char- 
lotte- Hervey,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
E.  Orlebar  Smith,  of  Apsley-house. 

Nov.  1.  At  Harrold  Hall,  aged  79, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Bridgman,  esq.  of 
the  Lordship,  Cbeshunt,  Herts. 

Berks. — Oct.  20.  At  Windsor,  aged 
81,  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  the  late  John  Pratt, 
esq.  of  Claphara-road. 

Oct.  21.  At  Reading,  aged  67,  Wil- 
liam Pell,  esq. 

Oct.  26.  At  the  Vicarage,  Hagbourn, 
aged  17,  Richard,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Meredith,  Vicar  of  Hagbourn, 
making  the  fourth  son  in  three  months. 

Bucks. — Oct.  14.  At  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, aged  71,  William  Boyes,  esq. 

Oct.  27.  At  Beaconsficld,  aged 62,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gale,  sen.  late  of  Judd-pl.  New-rd. 

Cambridge. — Oct.  5.  Aged  46,  Fran- 
cis-John, second  son  of  Henry  Gunning, 
esq.  of  Cambridge. 

Oct.  12.  At  Great  Gransden  House, 
aged  74,  Benjamin  Deal  try,  of  Lofthouse 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Upton,  Lincoln- 
shire, esq.  for  many  years  an  active  magis- 
trate of  the  two  Utter  counties,  eldest  and 
only  surviving  brother  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Dealtry,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Hinckley.  He 
married  in  1799  Catharine,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Ralph  Hanson,  esq.  of  Ford 
House,  co.  Devon,  and  had  issue  two 
daughters. 

Cumberland. — Oct.  31.  Aged  51, 
Simon  Ewart,  esq.  of  Carlisle,  solicitor. 

Devon.— Oct.  2.  At  Exeter,  aged  24, 
Louisa,  wife  of  Capt.  C.  E.  P.  Gordon, 
75th  Reg. 

Oct.  9.  At  Torquay,  aged  16,  Fre- 
derick, youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  William  Cooke,  esq.  of  Burgh - 
house,  Line. 

Oct.  12.  At  Devonport,  aged  41,  Mrs. 
Jane  A.  Cox,  relict  of  Major-Gen.  Cox, 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Abra- 
ham Hodgson,  of  St.  Mary's,  Jamaica. 

Oct.  19.  At  Tiverton,  aged  16,  Maria- 
Elizabeth, only  dau.  of  Lieut. -Col.  Harding. 

Oct.  21.    At  Tiverton,  aged  71,  Miss 
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Nott,  sister  of  the  late  Richard  Nott,  esq. 
of  Bristol. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  54,  Lieut.  Henry 
Jenkins,  R.N.  late  first  of  the  Caledonia. 

Oct.  24.  At  Tor,  aged  24,  Fanny,  wife 
of  Charles  Woolnoth,  esq. 

At  South-Molton,  aged  76,  Mary,  sister 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Blackmore,  Rector  of 
Comb. Martin. 

Oct.  25.  At  Ax  minster,  aged  49,  James 
Mallock,  esq.  of  Harley-st.  eldest  son  of 
Rawlin  Mallock,  esq.  of  Axminster. 

Aged  80,  Ann,  relict  of  James  Alex- 
ander, esq.  of  Cloak  ham-house,  Axminster. 

Oct.  26.  At  Barnstaple,  Mary-Ann, 
widow  of  Hugh  Barnett,  esq.  formerly  of 
Hopewell,  Bideford,  and  Sportsman'!- hall 
Estates,  Jamaica. 

At  Devonport,  aged  107,  David  Ben 
nicke. 

At  Allen  House,  Bovey  Tracy,  aged  77, 
77,  George  Harris,  esq. 
.    Oct.  30.    At  Bideford,  Mrs.  Begby, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Begby,  Lecturer 
of  Bideford. 

Oct.  31.  At  Lew  Trenchard  House, 
aged  76,  William  Baring  Gould,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Exeter,  aged  92,  Mr.  R. 
Bastard. 

At  Exeter,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Stabback,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  in 
that  city,  and  Vicar  of  San  creed,  Cornwall. 

Nov.  1.  Suddenly,  at  St.  Mary's  Clist, 
aged  46,  J.  H.  T.  Amiel,  esq.  third  son  of 
the  late  Capt.  Otho  Amiel. 

Nov.  2.  At  Hollocombe,  near  Crediton, 
aged  30,  Mary-Ann,  only  dau.  of  D. 
Tremlett,  esq. 

Nov.  3.  At  Torquay,  aged  35,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  Spottiswoode,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  John  Spottiswoode, 
esq.  of  Spottiswoode,  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  and  of  Gt.  George-st.  West- 
minster. 

Aged  21,  Annie,  second  dau.  of  John 
Smart,  esq.  of  Countess  Weir  House,  near 
Exeter. 

Nov.  10.  At  an  advanced  age,  Geo. 
Copp,  esq.  of  Park  House,  St.  Thomas, 
near  Exeter. 

Dorset. — Oct.  11.  At  Monk  ton,  near 
Dorchester,  aged  55,  Robert  Phelps,  esq. 
formerly  of  Crewkerne. 

Oct.  18.  At  Holme,  near  Wareham, 
Mrs.  Rawlins,  widow  of  Joseph  Rawlins, 
esq.  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Angel 
James,  of  Birmingham. 

Oct.  23.  At  Picket  Post,  aged  51, 
Thos.  Phelps,  esq.  late  of  Alton  Pancras, 
Dorset. 

Oct.  24.  Aged  71,  Sarah,  relict  of 
James  Barrow,  esq.  late  of  Shaftesbury. 

Oct.  27.  At  Tatnam,  near  Poole,  aged 
53,  Mary- Ann,  wife  of  Francis  Timewell 
Rogers,  esq. 
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Oct.  28.  At  Puddletown,  aged  88, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Banger. 

Lately.  At  Weymouth ,  Sarah- Ann  - 
Fawconer,  dau.  of  the  late  H.  H.  Tizard, 
esq. 

Nov.  8.  At  Longfleet,  near  Poole, 
aged  69,  Mrs.  South,  relict  of  G.  South, 
eaq.  and  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Vince,  of  Cliff  Hall,  Wilts. 

Nov.  9.  At  Dorchester,  aged  73,  Mrs. 
Mary  Frampton,  dau.  of  the  late  and 
sister  of  the  present  James  Frampton,  esq. 
of  Moreton  Hall. 

Durham.— Lately.  Robert  Scur  field, 
esq.  of  Durham,  an  extensive  shipowner 
and  very  wealthy  man.  He  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  himself,  attributed  to 
depression  of  spirits  arising  from  the  loss 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  who  died  about 
two  years  ago. 

W.  Simpson,  esq.  Lay  Vicar  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  and  father  of  J.  Simpson, 
esq.  organist  of  the  Town-hall,  and  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  Birmingham. 

Essex.— Oct.  19.  Aged  34,  Alfred- 
Louis,  youngest  son  of  John  Milner,  esq. 
Chadwell. 

Oct.  29.  At  Woodford,  aged  75,  James 
Peppercorne,  esq.  late  of  the  East  India 
House. 

Gloucester. — Oet.  10.  At  Shire- 
hampton,  aged  69,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Mr.  John  Osborne,  solicitor. 

Oct.  11.  At  Clifton,  Eliza- Ann,  wife 
of  Captain  Chambers,  R.N.,  and  daughter 
of  T.  W.  Hodgetts,  esq.  Hagley,  Wore. 
She  was  married  Oct  13, 1842. 

Oct.  15.  At  Clifton,  aged  83,  Benja- 
min Bickley,  esq, 

Oct.  17.  At  Gloucester,  aged  54,  Eli- 
zabeth-Frances-Cathcrine,  relict  of  Henry 
Rumscy,  esq.  of  Cbesbam,  and  dau.  of  the 
lateSir  Robert  Murray,  Bart,  of  Stanhope. 

Oct.  18.  At  Thornbury,  aged  90,  Jo- 
seph Hume,  esq.  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  practical  and  scientific  chemist  in 
London,  and  corresponding  member  of 
most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 
Hii«  numerous  discoveries  will  long  be 
remembered  as  benefits  to  mankind, 

Oct.  23.  At  South  Ccrney,  aged  69, 
John  Stevens,  esq. 

Oct.  24.  At  Clifton,  on  his  way  to 
Torquay,  aged  32,  Henry  John  Hot  ton, 
esq.  late  Capt.  in  the  34th  Regt.  son  of 
H.  W.  Hutton,  esq.  banker,  of  Beverley. 

At  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  James 
Robertson,  Bishop's  College,  Bristol, 
aged  70,  Matilda,  last  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Alexander  Stewart,  esq. 
of  Antrim,  and  Fort  Stewart,  Jamaica. 

Oct.  25.  At  Ulcy  Lodge,  aged  78, 
Capt.  James  Slade,  R.N.  He  was  senior 
Lieut,  of  the  Latona  frigate  employed 
against  Holland  in  1799,  andjwas  for  his 


services  made  Commander  on  the  2nd  of 

September  that  year,  and  appointed  to 
1'  Espiegle  sloop  on  the  North  Sea  station. 
He  was  made  post  Captain  in  1810,  ssd 
from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  war  com- 
manded the  Experiment  receiving  ship  »t 
Falmouth. 

Lately.  At  Painswick ,  aged  47 ,  Jaw, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  H.  Hicks,  esq. 
M.D.  Peddington. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  74,  Mary,  relict 
of  Morgan  Crofton,  esq.  Dublin. 

Nov.  1.  At  Bristol,  Ebeneaer  Harris, e«q. 

Not.h.  Aged  86,  John  Steele,  esq.  an 
old  and  respected  inhabitant  of  the  paruh 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol. 

iVoe.  6.  Aged  42,  Charlotte,  second 
dau.  of  Thorn  a*  Hellicar,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Nov.  10.  At  Lawrence  Western,  in 
the  parish  of  Henbury,  aged  69,  William 
Coast,  esq.  late  Major  52nd  Regt 

Nov.  12.  At  Bristol,  aged  65,  Hw« 
beta,  wife  of  W.  Wickham,  esq.  late  of 
Woodway  House. 

Hants.— Oct.  13.  At  Southampton, 
aged  25,  Edmund  Tannatt  Thomson,  e*|. 
Deputy  Assistant  Commissary  Gen. 

Oct.  14.  At  Southampton,  aged  87, 
Mr.  David  Kerr,  late  Accountant  of  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  Eoglaad, 
Dartmouth. 

Oct.  15.    At  Southampton,  aged  79, 
Co).  Griffiths,  late  of  the  Royal  Art 

Oct.  21.  At  Totton,  near  Southamp 
ton,  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Damper, 
maltster,  and,  on  the  25th,  Sophia,  ou 
second  dau.  of  typhus  fever,  malio*  five 
daughters,  his  mother  and  wife,  all  aiuus 
the  last  two  mo  nths,  who  have  died  from 
the  same  malady. 

Oct.  28.  At  Ryde,  aged  54,  Mary- 
Anne,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Pownoll  Bastard, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr- 
Justice  Park.  , 

Oct.  29.  At  Missenden  House,  Ky«, 
aged  70,  Margaret,  widow  of  WUkam 
Moore,  M.D.  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

Nov.  3.  At  Ventnor,  aged  12,  CaroUse- 
Harriet-Maria,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  toe 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bridges,  of  Danbury.  Ewex- 

Nov.  8.  Aged  98,  Mrs.  F.  M.  OUey, 
of  South  Testwood-house,  near  South- 

Hereford.—  Oct.  II.  At  AiUtone 
Hill,  Hereford,  John  Gwillim,  esq.  many 
years  a  magistrate  of  that  city,  and  oeJj 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  WUlnun  GwtflWt 
of  Staplefield,  Sussex.  , 

Lately.   At  Haven,  T.  W.  Strang 

^At  Brampton  Lodge,  near  Ro»s,  1td 

7 1 ,  Ann,  wife  of  Thos.  Dew,  esq.  , 
Kent.— Oet.  11.   At  Rochester,  agw 
70,  Ann-Rudd,  wifs  of  D.  B.  ** 
town -derk  of  that  city. 
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Oct,  12.  At  Greenhithe,  aged  93, 
William  Colyer,  esq. 

Oct.  13.  At  Rnmigate,  Charlotte, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Ashenden, 
esq.  of  Old  Court,  Noningtou. 

Oct.  16.  At  Folkstone,  aged  80,  Ann, 
widow  of  John  Rabbeth,  esq. 

At  Tenterden,  Susan,  wife  of  William 
Grinbrook,  esq. 

Oct.  18.  At  Dover,  of  apoplexy,  aged 
27 »  Mary-Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  G.  Orrett,  of  Standish  rectory,  Lane. 

Oct.  20.  At  Dover,  aged  22,  Kitty, 
youngest  dau.  of  Capt.  Boxer,  R.N. 

Oct.  29.  Aged  67,  Richard  Martin, 
esq.  surpeon,  of  Chatham. 

Oct.  30.  At  Rochester,  aged  84,  W. 
Hillier,eaq.  formerly  a  Purser  in  the  R.N., 
and  latterly  Clerk  of  the  Check  in  the 
Victualling  Department  at  Chatham. 

At  Sandwich,  aged  52,  John  Wyborn, 
a  retired  Commander  R.N.  (1840),  having 
survived  his  daughter  only  one  week. 

Nov.  2.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law, 
R.  Dalgleish,  esq.  aged  86,  Rebecca,  re- 
lict of  Samuel  Collett,  esq.  of  Dover. 

Lancash. — Oct.  13.  At  Manchester, 
aged  22,  Adam  Edward  Findon,  late  Ju- 
nior Master  to  the  Manchester  School  of 
Desipn. 

Oct.  I  t.  At  Liverpool,  William  Clark 
Caldwell,  esq.  formerly  of  the  86th  Regt. 
having  survived  his  brother,  Capt.  Clark 
Maries  Caldwell,  of  the  57th  Regt.  only 
three  months. 

Aged  47,  Thorn ao  Kirkman  Finlay,  esq. 
of  Liverpool,  third  son  of  the  late  Kirk- 
man Finlay,  esq. 

Oct.  21.  At  Grappenhall  Hall,  near 
Warrington,  aged  29,  Elizabeth- Hayes, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Hutton,  of  Chester. 

Oct.  27.  Aged  84,  Samuel  Gregson,  esq. 
of  Caton,  near  Lan  raster. 

Nov.  6.  At  the  Hurst  House,  Prescot, 
aged  56,  Margaret- Dorothea,  relict  of 
Charles  Robert  Sherbourne,  esq.  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Willis,  esq. 
of  Halsnead,  Lancashire. 

Leicester.— Oct.  31.  Aged  26,  Shel- 
don Firmadge  Cradock,  esq. 

Lincoln. — Oct.  16.  Aged  37, Jane, wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Williams,  Vicar  of  Croft. 

Middlesex. — Oct.  16.  AtHarrow-on- 
the- Hill,  Susan,  wife  ofThomaa  Wood,  esq. 

Nov.  7.  At  Holly  Lodge,  Han  well, 
aged  61,  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Jones, 
esq.  formerly  of  Southampton-st.  Covent 
garden. 

Nov.  9.  At  Hendon,  aged  74,  Mrs. 
Gee,  relict  of  George  Gee,  esq,  formerly 
Capt.  1st  Somerset  Militia,  and  Deputy- 
Lieut,  of  the  county. 

Norfolk. — Oct.  23.  At  Cranwich, 
Joanna-Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Vin- 
cent E.  Eyre. 


Oct.  26.  At  Dunston  Hall,  Maria- 
Louisa,  wife  of  Kellett  Long,  esq. 

Northampton. — Sept.  29.  Aged  70, 
Alice,  relict  of  William  Lantsbery,  gent., 
of  Spratton. 

Oct.  12.  At  Wellingborough,  aged  75, 
Adam  Corrie,  esq. 

Oct.  20.  Charles  Markham,  esq.  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  Northamptonshire. 

Aged  7G,  Charlotte,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Malim,  Vicar  of  Higham  Fer- 
rers. 

Nov.  5.  At  Hardingstone,  aged  88, 
Frances,  widow  of  Edward  Lambert,  esq. 
of  Easebourne,  Sussex. 

Nov.  7.  At  his  brother's  vicarage, 
Wellingborough,  aged  23,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam Broughton,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Brough- 
ton, the  police  magistrate. 

Notts.—  Oct.  9.  At  the  residence  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Faulkes,  of  Flaw- 
borongh,  Elixabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Faulkes,  esq. 

Oct.  l.».  Maryann,  wife  of  Joseph 
Whitaker,  esq.  of  Ramsdale  House. 

Northumberland. — Oct.  4.  AtBed- 
iington,  aged  21,  Charles,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Gibson,  Vicar  of  Bar- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

Oct.  15.  At  Spittle,  aged  80,  Edward 
Walpole  Browne,  esq.  Rear- Ad m.  of  the 
Red,  of  Hans  Place,  London.  He  was  a 
native  of  Kent,  and  for  many  years  resi- 
ded at  Walmer,  one  of  the  cinque  ports. 
He  entered  the  naval  service  at  a  very 
tender  age.  His  commission  of  Lieut, 
bore  date  Nov.  9, 1 790 ;  Comm.  June  25, 
1799  ;  Capt.  April  29,  1802;  and  Rear- 
Adm.  August  17,  1840.  He  was  employed 
in  the  sea  fencible  service  during  part  of 
the  late  war,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  half-pay  of  456/.  5*.  per  annum. 
He  married  March  6,  1845,  Hannah, 
eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Ogle,  esq.  of 
Eglingbam,  Northumberland. 

Nov.  .i.  At  Unthank  Hall,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Dixon  Dixon,  esq.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Smith,  esq.  of 
Togston,  and  was  married  in  1816. 

Oxford. — Oct.  31.  At  Henley-on- 
Thames,  aged  64,  Maria,  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Robert  Williams. 

Rutland. — Nor.  1.  At  Ketton,  aged 
74,  Robert  Hunt,  esq.  late  of  Stamford. 

Somerset. — Oct.  12.  At  Bath,  ageu 
56,  Edward  Strutt  Abdy,  esq.  late  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  author 
of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour 
in  the  United  States,"  &c.  He  was  the 
fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Abdy  Abdy,  esq.  of  Albyns,  Essex,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Hayes,  esq.  of 
Holliport,  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Oct.  13,    At  the  residence  of  her 
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brother-in-law,  Edward  W.  Chad  wick, 
esq.  Long  Ashton,  aged  42,  Eliza- A  no, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  S.  Knott, 
Rector  of  Bawdrip,  Somerset. 

Oct.  25.  At  South  Bank,  Batheaston, 
aged  67,  Mrs.  Frances-Anne  Hippisley, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hippisley, 
Rector  of  Stow,  Gloucestershire. 

Oct.  26.  Richard  King,  esq.  of  North 
Pethcrton. 

Lately.  Gratina  E.  Gardiner,  relict  of 
Robert  Gardiner,  esq.  Wellisford- house, 
near  Wellington. 

Nov.  5.  At  Bath,  aged  84,  Dr.  S. 
Fisher,  M.D.  the  last  of  nine  brothers. 

Nov.  7.  At  Bath,  Diana -Matilda- 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  L.  Fenwick, 
Curate  of  Bathwick. 

Nov.  10.  At  Wiveliscombe,  aged  63, 
Henry  Nazer,  esq.  a  Comm.  in  the  R.N. 
(1828.) 

Stafford. — Oct.  10.  At  Lee  Hall, 
Rugeley,  Cecilia,  relict  of  Benjamin  Gas- 
coyne,  esq.  and  aunt  of  the  late  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury. 

Oct.  95.  At  Lichfield,  aged  72,  Marie 
Madeleine  Backker. 

Suffolk. — Oct.  3.  At  Aldborough, 
aged  30,  Joseph  Shrimpton,  esq. 

Oct.  11.  Aged  36,  Matilda-Louisa, 
wife  of  George  St.  Vincent  Wilson,  esq.  of 
Redgrave  Hall. 

Oct.  14.  At  Aldeoburgh,  aged  69, 
Anu-Jarrett,  relict  of  James  Lawson,  esq. 
of  Steelfield,  Jamaica. 

Oct.  21.  Aged  44,  William  Cole  Adams, 
esq.  of  Sudbury. 

Oct.  22.  At  Lowestoft,  aged  67,  Wil- 
liam Durrant,  esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  Fornbam  Hall,  Bury,  aged 
67 1  the  Right  Hon.  Jane  Lady  Manners. 
She  was  the  dau.  of  James  Butler,  11th 
Lord  Caher,  and  sister  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Glengall,  became  the  second  wife  of  Lord 
Manners  in  1815,  and  had  an  only  son, 
the  present  Lord.  She  was  left  a  widow 
in  1842. 

Surrey.—  Oct.  10.  At  Barrossa  House, 
Brixton,  aged  68,  Sambrooke  Anson, 
esq.  late  Lt.-Col.  1st  Foot  Guards; 
brother  to  Gen.  Sir  George  Anson, 
G.C.B.,  Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Anson,  Bart,  and 
K.C.B.,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ches- 
ter, &c.  and  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
field. 

Oct.  15.  At  Richmond,  aged  65,  Mrs. 
Hallett,  widow  of  James  Hallett,  esq.  late 
of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

Oct.  19.  At  Tooting,  Sarah,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Davidson,  esq.  of  Chislc- 
hurst. 

Oct.  21.  At  Streatham,  aged  41,  Re- 
becca, wife  of  Joseph  Norris  Helling,  esq. 
and  of  Hampstead-road. 

Oct.  23,   At  Lower  Mitcham,  aged  80, 


Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Hodgson, 
esq.  late  of  that  place. 

At  Balham,  aged  84,  Martha,  dau.  of 
the  late  Robert  Linton,  esq.  of  Merton. 

Oct.  24.  At  Croydon,  aged  65,  Sarah  - 
Sair,  widow  of  John  Fuller,  esq.  of  Cools- 
don-court. 

At  Stoke,  Guildford,  aged  60,  G.  James 
Shrubb,  esq.  eldest  surviving  son  of  J. 
Peyto  Shrubb,  esq. 

Oct.  28.  Aged  69,  John  Midge,  esq. 
of  Bethel  House,  Brixton. 

Oct.  26.  At  Norwood,  Major  Edward 
P.  White,  late  Royal  StafT  Corps. 

Oct.  31.  At  Mitcham,  aged  78,  Pris- 
cilla,  relict  of  Hugh  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Tros-y- 
Park,  Denbigh. 

Nov.  3.  At  Bagshot,  aged  25,  Lucy- 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  Rob.  Heynes, 
esq.  surgeon. 

Nov.  8.  At  Streatham  Lodge,  aged  85, 
Margaret,  widow  of  John  Coulthurst,  esq. 
of  Gargrave,  Yorkshire. 

Nov.  11.  Aged  71,  Mary,  wife  of 
George  Soaper,  esq.  of  Stoke,  Guildford. 

Sussex. —  Oct.  14.  At  Winchelsea,  the 
wife  of  J.  Hennah,  esq.  mayor  of  the 
borough. 

Oct.  16.  At  Hastings,  aged  29,  Sarah, 
wife  of  William  Barnes,  esq.  of  Deacons, 
near  Dorking,  Surrey. 

Oct.  19.  At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  aged 
70,  Mrs.  Broadhead,  relict  of  Theodore 
Henry  Broadhead,  esq.  M.P.  of  Berkeley- 
square. 

Oct.  21.  At  Brighton,  aged  97,  Mr. 
John  Scott,  father  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  of 
White  Wall  House,  near  Malton,  and  of 
Mr.  William  Scott,  the  celebrated  jockey. 

Oct.  26.  At  New  Fishboura,  aged  27, 
Pamela,  dau.  of  Stephen  Farndell,  esq. 

Oct.  27.  Near  Cuckfield,  Mary,  react 
of  Col.  Hamlet  Wade,  C.B.,  of  the  Rirle 
Brigade,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Langford,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Windsor. 

Oct.  31 .  At  Chichester,  aged  86,  Maria, 
relict  of  Major-Gen.  H.  Fraser,  who  fell 
in  gaining  the  battle  of  Deeg,  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  1804,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Hon. 
H.  Hobart,  M.P.  for  Norwich. 

Nov.  3.  At  Findon,  aged  87,  Penelope, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Hind,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  that  parish. 

Nov.  4.  At  Chichester,  aged  80,  Mary 
relict  of  Joseph  Godman,  esq. 

Nov.  5.  At  Brighton,  aged  38,  John 
George  Graeff,  esq. 

Nov.  6.  At  Brighton,  Mary-Ann,  wire 
of  Thomas  Arnold  Loxley,  esq.  of  Trede- 
gar-square,  Mile  End-road. 

Nov.  8.  Margaretta,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  W.  J.  Campion,  esq.  of  Danny. 

AW.  11.  Aged  80,  Esther,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Beed,  Vicar  of  Felpham. 

At  Brighton,  aged  58,  Guy  Champion, 
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esq.  of  Dorset  Villa,  Fulham,  aad  Stoke- 
wood,  Dorset. 

Warwick.-  Oct.  40.  At  Wolston, 
aged  56,  John  Maximilian  Lickorish,  esq. 

Oct.  26.  At  Blyth  Hall,  aged  64,  Lady 
Masterman  Sykes.  Her  ladyship's  first 
husband  was  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  Bart,  after 
whose  decease  she  married  the  late  Mr. 
Dugdale,  father  of  W.  S.  Dngdale,  esq. 
of  Merevale  Hall,  one  of  the  present  Mem- 
bers  for  the  Northern  Division  of  this 
county.  She  had  no  child  by  either  of 
her  marriages.  Her  remains  were  con- 
veyed for  interment  to  Merevale  Church. 

Oct.  27.  At  Binley,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  Carter.  She  was  the 
youngest  dau.  of  General  the  Hon.  Frede- 
rick St  John,  of  Chailey,  Sussex,  by  his 
second  wife  the  Hon.  Arabella  Craven, 
3d  dau.  of  William  6th  Lord  Craven,  and 
was  married  to  Mr.  Carter  in  1841. 

Nov.  6.  At  Coventry,  Mr.  Christopher 
Banbury,  brother  of  Thomas  Banbury,  esq. 
Mayor  of  that  town. 

Nov.  8.  At  Shuckburgh  Park,  Anna- 
Maria  -  Draycott,  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Shuckburgh,  Bart.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Denys,  esq.  of  Hans  Place,  Mid- 
dlesex, by  Lady  Charlotte  Fermor,  dau. 
of  George  2d  Earl  of  Pomfret ;  was  mar- 
ried in  1825,  and  leaves  issue. 

Worcbstib.— Oct.  13.  At  the  Birches, 
Hagley,  aged  68,  Thomas  Bate,  esq. 
banker,  of  Stourbridge,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Worces- 
tershire and  Staffordshire. 

Oct.  26.  At  Worcester,  aged  6 1 ,  Henry 
Clifton,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Dudley,  aged  87,  Esther, 
relict  of  E.  Guest,  esq. 

Mr.  G.  Norman,  organist  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  Great  Malvern. 

York. — Oct.  17.  At  the  residence  of 
Edmund  Turton,  esq.  Larpool,  Whitby, 
Jane-Bell,  relict  of  Robert  Bell  Livesey, 
esq.  of  Kildalc. 

Oct.  18.  At  Sowerby,  aged  83,  Sarah, 
widow  of  Cornelius  Cay  ley ,  esq. 

Oct.  23.  Aged  18,  Dorothy-Ellen,  wife 
of  Joseph  Whitely  Hebblethwaite,  esq.  of 
Headingley,  near  Leeds,  and  younger  dau. 
of  the  late  C.  Abbotson,  esq.  of  Skipton. 

Oct.  24.  At  Thistle  ton,  near  Hull, 
aged  79,  Mr.  John  Perkins,  father  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Perkins,  printer,  of  Leeds,  and 
Mr.  John  Perkins,  currier,  of  Hull.  He 
was  publisher  and  a  proprietor  of  the  late 
Hull  Rockingham  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  He  was  at  the  relieving  of  Gibral- 
tar an  officer  on  board  the  Buffalo  fri- 
gate, Capt.  Holloway,  in  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Adm.  Lord  Howe,  in 
1782,  and  an  eye-wituess  of  that  melan- 
choly catastrophe,  the  loss  of  the  Royal 
George,  at  Spithead. 


Oct.  26.  At  Potterton,  near  Tadcaster, 
aged79,  Ann,  relict  of  Edw.  Wilkinson, esq. 

Oct.  27.  At  Bridlington  Quay,  aged 
20,  Mr.  George  Robinson  Bennison,  me- 
dical student  at  the  University  College, 
London,  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  John 
Bennison,  esq.  of  Thweng. 

Oct.  29.  At  Scarborough,  aged  65, 
William  Oldfield,  esq.  of  York,  many 
years  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city. 

At  Wakefield,  aged  55,  William  Green, 
esq. 

Nov.  4.  At  Whitby,  aged  79,  Jonathan 
Chapman,  esq.  of  Tooting  Common,  Sur- 
rey, brother  to  Aaron  Chapman,  esq.  M.P. 
and  Abel  Chapman,  esq.  banker,  of 
Whitby.  He  married  in  1799  Mary-Ann, 
daughter  of  Robert  Taylor,  esq.  of  Tol- 
mars,  co.  Herts,  but  had  no  issue. 

Aged  75,  Robert  Waller,  esq.  of  Hold- 
gate,  York,  many  years  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  Tuke,  Waller,  and  Copsie,  and  a 
Director  of  the  York  City  and  County 
Bank ;  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and 
greatly  respected  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Wales.— Aug.  20.  Eaton  Davis  Den- 
ton, esq.  eldest  son  of  John  Denton,  esq. 
of  Plas  Draw,  co.  Denbigh. 

Oct.  9.  At  Swansea,  aged  82,  Richard 
Powles,  esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  her  son's  residence,  Tenby, 
aged  60,  Lncy-Lowder,  wife  of  James 
Freeman,  esq.  formerly  of  Bristol. 

Oct.  11.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  72,  Mary- 
Carnegie,  relict  of  William  Robertson, 
esq.  M.D.  the  younger,  of  Toveran. 

Oct.  15.  At  Brackla,  Nairnshire,  Capt. 
Fraser. 

Oct.  21.  At  Rossdhu  House,  Dum- 
bartonshire, aged  65,  Lady  Colquhoon,  of 
Luss.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart,  by  his  first  marriage,  and  sister  of 
Miss  Hannah  Sinclair,  whose  memoirs 
have  been  long  before  the  public.  By  her 
removal  the  Church  has  lost  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  Christian  excellence. 

Oct.  30.  At  Ramsay  Lodge,  Porto- 
bello,  near  Edinburgh,  Janet  Alison,  se- 
cond dau.  of  John  Baird,  esq. 

At  Brodick  Castle,  Isle  of  Arran,  So- 
phia-Elizabeth, dau.  of  Capt.  GreviUe, 
R.N.  of  Eaton-pl.  West. 

Oct.  31.  At  Glasgow,  aged  61,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Williams,  R.S.A.  a  distinguished 
landscape-painter.  Mr.  Williams  was  in 
early  life  connected  with  the  drama,  both 
as  a  painter  and  actor. 

Lately.  Mr.  Alston,  known  by  his 
system  of  printing  in  relief,  in  Roman 
capitals,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  which  he 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Fry,  and  introduced, 
with  some,  modification,  into  the  Glasgow 
Asylum,  of  which  benevolent  institution 
he  was  treasurer.   Mr.  Alston's  plan  has 
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adopted  In  all,  or  very  nearly 
all,  the  asylums  throughout  the  country. 

Aged  81,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  and 
about  ten  years  since,  from  ill  health  and 
increasing  years,  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. His  published  works  are  not  many, 
the  principal  one  being  the  translation  of 
"  Fourcoy's  Elements  of  Chemistry." 

Nop.  3.  At  Woodside  Cottage,  by 
Coupar  Angus,  Mrs.  Murray,  sen.  of 
Lintroee. 

Irbland. — Sept.  25.  In  Merrion-sq. 
Dublin,  Louisa- Dorcas  Baroness  Mus- 
kerry,  of  Springfield  Castle,  Limerick. 
She  was  the  4th  dau.  of  H.  D.  O'Grady, 
esq.  was  married  in  1825,  and  has  left 
issue  three  sons.  Her  piety  and  charity 
will  be  long  remembered. 

Oct.  9.  At  Holy  wood,  co.  Down,  Doro- 
thea-Alicia, relict  of  Thomas  Hughes,  esq. 
of  Cashel,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Newenham,  M.P.  and  niece  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Burton,  Bart. 

Oct.  12.  In  Dublin,  aged  37,  Francis 
Beaufort  Edge  worth,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Lovcll  Edgeworth,  esq.  of  Edge- 
worth's  Town,  co.  Longford,  by  his  4th 
wife,  Frances-Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Augustus  Beaufort.  He  married, 
in  1831,  Rosa  Florentine  Eroles,  and  had 
issue. 

Oct.  15.  At  Prince's  Town,  co.  Fer- 
managh, aged  79,  Lieut. -Colonel  John 
Gordon.  He  was  made  a  retired  Lieut- 
Colonel,  on  full  pay,  in  1844.  In  1807, 
when  but  Lieutenant,  be  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  islands  St.  Thomas 
and  Santa  Cruz  ;  and  in  1809  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Martinique,  siege  of  Fort  Bourbon, 
and  capture  of  Les  Saintes.  Again,  in 
1810,  he  served  at  the  capture  of  Guada- 
loupe. 

Lately.  At  Lorrha,  Tipperary,  Charles 
Walsh,  late  Fort  Major  of  Sheerness, 
formerly  of  the  3rd  Buffs,  who  saved  the 
colours  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  1811. 

Aged  14,  Miss  Emily Thomasine  Shaw, 
third  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Re- 
corder Of  Dublin. 

At  Tullyrone,  near  Loughgall,  in  Ar- 
magh, aged  115,  John  Heron.  He  was  a 
pensioner,  and  for  upwards  of  eighty  years 
received  the  pay  of  Government. 

Guernsey. — Oct.  14.  In  Guernsey, 
aged  85,  Susannah,  relict  of  Dr.  Walters, 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals. 

Oct.  20.  At  St.  Martin's,  Guernsey, 
aged  36,  Anthony  Power,  esq.  third  son 
of  the  late  Nicholas  Power,  esq.  of  Queen  - 
sq.  Bloomsbury. 

East  Indies. — June  6.  At  Schewan, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  aged  97,  Henry 
James  Wwnefbrd,  of  the  Hon.  Company's 


ship  Nimrod,  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Warneford,  of  Ashburnbam,  Susnex. 

July  9.  At  Meerut,  Louisa,  relict  of 
Lieut-Col.  Thomas  Maddock. 

July  26.  At  Berhampore,  in  Bengal, 
aged  20,  Ensign  Thomas  Theophilus  Met- 
calfe Matheson,  39th  Regt.  Nat  Iaf. 
second  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Patrick  Grant 
Matheson,  of  the  Art.  and  Commissary  of 
Ordnance  at  Delhi. 

Aug.  8.  At  Cawnpoore,  Harriet,  wife 
of  T.  W.  Burt,  Esq.  M.D.  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Joseph  Lomer,  esq.  of  Southamp- 
ton. 

At  the  residence  of  Major-Gen.  Welsh, 
Commandant,  Waltair,  near  Vlaa^apaUm, 
aged  30,  Alexander  Milner,  esq.  Com- 
mander of  the  ship  Boyne,  and  second  son 
of  John  Milner,  esq.  Chadwell,  Essex. 

Any.  11.    At  Ootacamund,  Madras, 
William  Adam,  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Houstoun,  of  Clerkington. 

Aug.  15.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  LA* 
Const,  48th  Regt.  Madras  Nat  Inf. 

Aug.  99.   At  Lahore,  aged  21, 
Stewart  A.  Kershaw,  80th  Foot, 
son  of  the  late  William  Kershaw,  esqfef 
London. 

Aug.  24.  At  Secunderabad, 
Ebena,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Ditmas, 
Madras  Art.  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Bog- 
hurst,  esq.  of  Beverley. 

Aug.  28.  At  Kaludghec,  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam Bayly  Griffith,  of  the  51st  Regt  of 
Madras  Nat.  Inf.  fourth  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffith,  of  Elm,  Somerset 

Sept.  7.    At  Barrackpore,  Mary,  relict 
of  Lieut-Gen.  Marlev,  Bengal  Army. 

8ept.\2.  At  Coimbatore,Capt  FrancU 
Henderson,  19th  Madras  Nat  Inf.,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  David  Henderson,  esq.  of 
Upper  Gloucester-place. 

West  Indies. — Sept.  25.  On  board 
the  Trent,  at  Grenada,  aged  36,  Henry 
Shore,  esq.  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company's  ship  Reindeer, 
and  formerly  of  Sheffield. 

Sept.  30.    At  Fort  Henderson,  near 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  aged  27,  Draycott- 
Henry-Talbot,  only  son  of  the  late<~ 
Kelly,  of  the  5th  Veteran  Battalion. 

At  Havanna,  aged  94,  J.  H.  Shekell,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  T.  Shekell,  esq.  of  Pebirorth, 
Gloucestershire. 

Oct.  4.  At  Greenwall  Estate,  Jamaica, 
aged  58,  George  Wright,  esq.  proprietor 
of  that  property,  and  Chief  Magistrate 
and  Member  of  Assembly  for  the  parish 
of  St.  David. 

Abroad. — April  21.  Lieut  Octavius 
Benthall,  R.N.  drowned  in  endeavouring 
to  cross  the  bar  of  Hokianga  Bay,  New 
Zealand,  in  the  pinnace  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Osprey. 

June  11.  At  Adelaide,  South  Aujtralia, 
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Flora- Ann,  relict  of  Junes  Maclcod,  esq. 
of  Rasay,  Inverness- shire. 

Aug.  20.  At  Pondicherry,  aged  70, 
Emilie,  relict  of  the  Hod.  George  Turnour, 
and  niece  to  his  Eminence  the  late  Car- 
dinal Due  de  Bausset,  of  Paris.  She  was 
left  a  widow  in  1813;  having  had  issue, 
1,  Anne-Emily,  married  to  the  Chevalier 
de  Paritet;  2,  George  Tumour,  esq.  who 
died  in  1843 ;  3,  Frances,  married  to  Wm. 
Granville,  esq. ;  and  4,  Jane,  married  to 
Capt.  H.  A.  Atchison,  and  died  1842. 

Aug.  27.  At  Bordeaux,  aged  70,  John 
Healey,  esq.  Commander  R.N.  (retired 
1839.) 

Lately.  By  suicide,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Paris,  a  native  of  Berlin  named 
Kaufman,  a  distinguished  poet,  who  had 
translated  into  German  the  plays  of  Shak. 
spere  and  the  poems  of  Burns.  He  left 
his  own  country  in  1843,  upon  the  re- 
commendation  of  the  celebrated  pianist 
Liszt,  and  at  Paris  became  affianced  to  a 
young  German  lady.  She,  however,  died 
suddenly,  and  her  loss  rendered  life  in- 
supportable to  him.  Only  two  days  be- 
fore the  fatal  act,  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment  of  tutor  in  a  high  family  at 
Paris,  with  a  salary  of  2,000f.  besides  his 


board  and  lodging.  Among  his  papers 
were  found  two  plays  in  manuscript,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  translation  of 
Dante's  "  Divioa  Co  media." 

At  Carlsbad,  aged  74,  M.  Ladislas 
Pyrker,  Patriarch  Bishop  of  Erau.  His 
life  was  one  of  great  vicissitudes.  At 
one  time  he  was  carried  as  a  slave  to  Tu- 
nis. He  was  the  author  of  several  poems, 
of  which  the  most  known  are  the  "  Tooi- 
saido,"  and  "  Rodolphe  de  Hapsburg," 
in1  twelve  eantos. 

M.  Hallette,  inventor  of  the  atmo- 
spheric railway  system  which  is  called  after 
him.  He  had  lately  been  to  England  to 
superintend  the  application  of  his  plan, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  excess  of  exertion 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 

At  Graham's  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  aged  31,  Capt.  Fellows,  R.A. 

Sept.  2.  On  his  passage  to  England, 
Alfred  J.  Read,  Ensign  2d  Bombay  Eu- 
ropean Light  Inf. 

Sept.  5.  At  Stockholm,  Lady  Augusta 
Bonde,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Munster,  and  grand-dau.  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty William  IV.  She  was  born  on  the 
3lst  of  July,  1822,  and  was  married  last 
year  to  M.  Bonde*  at  Paris. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 
(Including  the  District  of  Wandsworth  and  Clapham.) 
From  the  Return*  issued  by  the  Registrar  General. 
Deaths  Registered  from  Oirr.  24,  to  Nov.  21,  1846,  (5  weeks.) 

Under  15  1903  *\ 


Males 
Females 


2359 


468o 


15  to  60  1761  f  AtiSlr 

1017  >4Ga' 


60  and  upwards 
Age  not  specified      4  J 
Births  for  the  above  period  6795 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Nov.  17. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye.  |  Beans. 

Peas. 

e.  d. 

s.  d. 

t.  d. 

*.    d.\  i.  d. 

/.  d. 

65  7 

44  11 

26  6 

46   0  1 46  2 

56  3 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Nov.  23. 
Sussex  Pockets,  St.  I2t.  to  4/.  6*.— Kent  Pockets,  3t.  16*.  to  6V.  6*. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  21. 

Hay,  2/.  5t.  to  U.  Or  Straw,  W.  12*.  to  1/.  16*.— Clover,  3/.  8#.  to  5/.  Or. 

SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  23.    To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of81bs. 
Beef.  2*.  6V.  to  4/.   2d.      Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Nov.  23. 


Mutton  M  3*.  lOd.  to  5/. 

Veal  3s.  8i.  to  4*. 

Pork  3*.  8d.  to  4». 


2d. 
U. 
8d. 
Bd. 


Beasts   3667  Calves  79 

SheepandLambs  26,260  Pigs  315 


COAL  MARKET,  Nov.  20. 
Walla  Ends.from  16*.  6d.  to  20*.  Od.  per  ton.  Other  sorts  from  15j.  Od.  to  18*.  0«f. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt— Town  Tallow,  52*.  6d.    Yellow  Russia,  49#.  6d. 

CANDLES,  0«.  Od.  per  dos.   Moulds,  Ot.Qd. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  October  26,  to  November  25.  1844,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit's  Therm* 

Fahrenheit's  Therm. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

• 

c 

-  — 

a 

E3 

• 

-  ~ 

ock 
ing. 

ock 
lit. 

E 

S3 

1 

o 
o 

— — 



2 

Oh 

Weather. 

i 

— *  < 

>  E 

c  o 

O 



 — 

1  ° 
*** 

!  05 

Weather. 

0 

o 

0 

in.  pts. 



Nov. 

a 

0 

e 

in.  pts. 

22 

41 

*-* 

41 

44 

-79,  24 

fr.cl.hy.  ehrs. 

Li 

52 

43 

TV 

30,  42 

fair,  cloudy 

27 

43 

41 

42 

,  96 

do. 

12 

52 

45 

,  22 

Wo. 

22 

as 

41 

42 

30,  22 

13 

45 

41 

45 

,  24 

do.foggT^deet 

22 

44 

50. 

46 

,  16 

do. 

L4 

4j 

41 

43 

— 

,  24 

sleet,  do. 

30 

42 

52 

41 

,  16 

cldy. slight  rn. 

la 

45 

42 

44 

,  11 

fair 

ai 

4a 

in 

46 

46 

•  2 

do.  fair 

ill 

44 

42 

44 

•  12 

■cloudy 

MJ 

4a 

46 

46 

,  11 

f°ggy 

12 

41 

51 

51 

29,  89 

do.  rain 

2 

52 

56 

54 

,  a 

do. 

18 

52 

56 

44 

,R3 

do.  fair 

a 

55 

62 

54 

,  96 

.fair 

12 

52 

56 

42 

,86 

cloudy 

4 

.ii 

62 

5a 

30,  01 

.do.  cloudy 

22 

52 

56 

52 

,  33 

heavy  shirrs. 

fr.  cldy.  rain 

5 

55 

59. 

5Q 

,  2 

fr.  ely.slt.rn. 

21 

49 

5a 

42 

6 

44 

46 

41 

,  15 

rain,  do. 

22 

44 

4a 

42 

,  46 

hy.&hs.  fr.cJy. 

1 

41 

44 

45 

,  16 

cloudy,  fair 

2a 

46 

51 

53 

,78 

rain,  cloudy 
do.  do. 

a 

15 

48 

£5. 

,  22 

foggy,  cloudy 

24 

52 

51 

54 

•  78 

9 

42 

41 

43 

.33 

cloudy,  fair 

51 

54 

52 

,  48 

constant  rain 

Lil 

42 

48 

43 

.42 

do.  do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


• 

4— • 

• 

C 

f 

•_  -a 

—  3 
t-  £ 

v  O 

c 

o 

w 

^  = 

— 

< 

ro 

2* 

■2o(i 

93;. 

05 

953 

22  :o:>\ 

03^ 

9f 

Mini 

93-1 

05^ 

9^ 

93;] 

944 

95J 

91 

_ 

iQ5_ 

.03  A 

oh 

054, 

9f 

12115 

93.'. 

pi 

9i 

2o:» 

93.', 

21 J 

9i 

i;  'jo'} 

9:^ 

3^ 

95^ 

9^ 

225 

93J 

944 

751 

9i 

2i* 

91  i 

95^ 

9i 

21A 

943 

95i 

91 

ii 

J  05" 

1^ 

94£ 

05^ 

»* 

l  . 

205  j 

94  * 

95J. 

'■»* 

1  i  20  li 

93A 

04] 

95,'. 

11 

034 

95^ 

i, 

2o:».', 

O.i^ 

04-| 

95# 

205  j 

O.J.'. 

95i 

9t 

Li 

I.'.'. 

:m  j 

Oai 

9* 

12 

20fi 

94J 

95  * 

9# 

20  20o 

.03  i; 

OH 

954 

9* 

21  20(J 

9H 

91 

95} 

9i 

22 

934 

94; 

954 

9^ 

24 

i;o(; 

93j 

94* 

95^ 

25 

206 

04  -L 

954 

rX  .S  ."^ 


oj  L05  252 
93  j 

92 


3  3  J 

—  73 


- 

- 


Ex.  BUIa, 
j^IOOO. 


;  in 

,24  19  pm.'  Li 

I     1  A   nr..       I  U 


251  j  16  pm 
  22  pm 


13  pm. 
Q  pm. 
U  pm. 
U  pm. 


.2^^  |  22  pm. 
257  .  IB  pm. 

 1222  pm.!  8 

 11 


2574  I*  Pm-  9 
253  1225  pm.1  9 
 12  22  pm.  12 
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TO  ESSAYS,  DISSERTATIONS,  AND  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES. 


•  •  The  Principal  Memoirs  in  the  Obituary  are  distinctly  altered 
*  the  "  Index  to  the  Essays.'1 


Adrianople,  fire  at  52Q 
Mlian,  remarks  on  a  passage  in  394 
/Eschylus.  The  Prometheus  of 557 
African**,  Constantine,  a  great  scholar  1 
Agatha,  Saint,  legend  of  ', 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester  415 
AUsa,  Marq.  of,  memoir  of  531 
Albano,  Lll 

Atcock,  Bp.  tomb  of,  at  Ely,  restored  406 
Aldborough,  tessellated  pavements  at  633 
Alexander,  D.  A.  Esq.  memoir  of  21Q 
At  Hat  her,  ancient  structure  at  626 
Alnwick  Church,  consecrated  637 
Alpine  scenery  2 
Ambleteuse,  harbour  of  252 
America,  news  from  414 
Anglo-Norman  literature  49 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  German  portion  of 
51 

■  publications,  expense  of  lft3 
Anselm,  equal  to  Lanfranc  50 
Ansley,  Christopher,  his  style  35£ 
Antediluvian  world,  contrasted  with  the 

Postdiluvian  10 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  library  of  L8JL 

meeting  of  [8^  622 
Antiquary,  orthography  of  the  word  114 
Apollo,  a  torso  of  187.  statue  of,  found 

in  Aehaia  633 
Apperley,  C.  J.  death  of  2^ 
Appian  Way,  described  lii 
Archaeological  Association,  meeting 

305.  407 

 Institute,  proceedings  of 

75,  21)4,  305,  632 
Architects,  Institute  of  181.  626 
Architectural  fragments,  museum  of  224 
Argyle,  death  of,  by  Mr.  FuX  128 
Armina,  station  near  Modbury,  Devon 

517 

Armstrong,  his  poetry  3511 
Arts,  Fine,  Commission,  report  of  5_L5 
Ashhurst,  W.  EL  Esq.  memoir  of  38 
As /< (<»t,  Mr.  J.  will  of  661 
Ashion,  West,  church  consecrated  632 
Asia  Minor,  ancient  remains  10 
Asiatic,  Royal,  Society,  meeting  of  1 1 
Aspatria  Church,  discovery  in  516 
Assyrian,  personal  ornaments  26.  mar- 
bles ia  ,     .  , 
Astbury,  St.  Mary,  Cheshire,  church  of 

52 

Atalantis,  New,  by  Mrs.  Manley 

characters  from  AM 
Athenian  Sculptures  511 
Athol,  Duke  of,  Memoir  <>l  511 

Gent.  Mao.  Voj..  XXVI. 


of 


Atkin,  T.  T.  Esq.  memoir  of  2Qfi 
Audenshaw  Church,  consecrated  192 
Australia,  South  Eastern,  map  of  22 
Aylesford,  timber  houses  at  2jj3 
Ayscough,  Bp.  murder  of  258 
Baddesleu  Church,  consecrated  63fl 
Baildon  Common,  remains  found  at  Lll 
Baily,  F.  epitaph  of  60ft 
Baker,  Ladu,  death  of  552 
Bakhtiyan  Mountains,  causeway  over  1X19 
Balfour,  Capt.  IV.  memoir  of  206 
Balmer,  Mr.  G.  memoir  of  656 
Bal merino,  Lord,  death  of  163 
Barker,  M.  IL  memoir  of  213 
Barking  Creek,  Essex  4X5. 
Baronets,  styled  honourable  450 
Barr,  Lt.-Col.  M.  memoir  of  642 
Barton  Manor-house,  Isle  of  Wight  614 
Baskets,  The,  of  the  Gospels  565 
Bath  Union  Workhouse,  Chapel  83 
Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Free,  account 
of  523 

Bavatia,  Ludwigs  Kami  414 
Bayley,  Gen.  Sir  LL  memoir  of  94 
Beattie,  Dr.  criticisms  on  126,  35.8 
Beaufort,  a  new  district  formed  640 
Bedford  Purlieust  Roman  antiquities  at 
IftS 

Bednall  Church,  Staff,  consecrated  63ft 
Betleau,  Remy,  poetry  of  232 
Bellendenus,  of  Dr.  Parr,  inquiry  226 
Bengali,  Greek  vases  found  at  Lft2 
Beresford,  J.  C.  Esq.  memoir  of  Alii 
Berrington,  Rev.  J.  his  style  22i 
Bertram,  Charles  Julius  365 
Betterton,  character  of  483 
Beverley  Minster,  architecture  of  292 
Bisslan'd,  Rev.  T.  death  of 
Blair's  Sermons,  compared  w ith  Paley  juu 
Blechingly,  Roman  remains  Lft4 
Bloomjield,  Lord,  memoir  of  422 
Blue  Eyes  not  Hazel  481 
Bode,  Baron  de,  memoir  of  54Q 
Bodvach  estate,  sale  of  640 
Boileau's  lines  on  Scudery  31 
Boleyn,  Ann,  and  her  sister  266 
Bologna  8. 

Bond,  W.  esq.  memoir  of  650 
Boodroom  Marbles  20 
Booksellers'  Retreat,  Herts,  opened  310. 
Bomb  hit.  Sir  IV.  will  of  66Q 
Bordesley,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  con- 
secrated 639 
Borneo,  war  with  Sultan  of  520. 
Bostock,  Dr.  J.  memoir  of  653 
Dottisham,  barrows  optiiedTiria 
4R 


i 
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Boulogne,  under  the  Romans  252 
Bourne,  IL  of  Newcastle,  d'-scendants  of 
111 

Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  crypt  at  126; 
Bowyer  School,  Clapham  192 
Bradford  parish,  Wills,  d.vided  UR 
Bradjord,  York,  separate  district  formed 
640 

Brad  gate  Park  208 

Bradpole  New  Church,  consecrated  525 

Braham,  J.  J.  Esq.  memoir  of  653 

Brighton,  fountain  at  193 

British  Association,  meeting  of  402 

•  Museum,  Library  of  fill 

Britons,  civilization  of  the 

Brooch,  enamelled  173 

Brooke,  Mr.  proceedings  at  Borneo  63$ 

Brougham,  Lord,  misstatements  in  the 

Life  of  Voltaire  25*  oratory  of  515 
Broughton  Church,  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  Knight  Templar  632 
Browne,  Rear-Adm.  E.  W.  death  of  667 
Bruitte,  Abbe,  of  Mont  an  ban  620 
Brunton,  Li.- Col.  R.  additions  to  obi- 
tuary 600 
Brygcbot,  at  Rochester  303 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  character  of  240 

 — —  Palace,  enlargement  of  415 

Buck's  Visitation,  1634,  212 
Buddicom,  Rev.  R.  P.  memoir  of  226 
Bunbury,  T.  Esq.  memoir  of  205 
Bunsen,  Chev.  defence  of  562 
Burgh  Castle,  sold  by  auction  £20 
Burhbot  and  Brygcbot  201 
Burnet,  Bishop,  character  of  240 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,   Si.  Katharine's 

chapel  at  620 
Bussege  Church,  Glouc.  consecrated  635 
Butler,  Hon.  P.  memoir  of  201 
By  land  Abbey,  visit  to  300 
Byron,  Lord,  his  Werner  5*4 
Catsar's  second  visit  to   Britain  2a  6. 

Cantian  campaigns  505 
Calcaria,  site  of  L03 
Cambodunum,  site  of  182 
Cambridge,  UniversUy  of,  prises  awarded 
b'.O.    Burnev  prize  foonded  LOQ 

 Round  church  at  202 

Camoens,  died  in  an  hospital  at  Lisbon  359 
Camoglia,  in  Italy,  description  of  L0 
Campana,  Chev.  sale  of  his  coins  5 18 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  memoir  of  317 
Campodonum,  site  of  )u  1 
Canada,  fire  ai  Quebec  LB0 
Cantelowe's  Road,  church  opened  101 
Canterbury,  St.  Augustine's  monastery, 

restoration  of  OJii 
CapeofGood  Hope,  Kafir  war  IQO,  30.0,320 
Cape  Grisnex,  the  ltium  Promoutorium 
252 

Carey,  Dr.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  memoir 

of  522,    will  ol  C6I 
Carrara,  the  marble  quarries  of  10 


Casina,  Count,  memoir  of  100 
Caswatlon,  defeat  of  MO 

 town  of  503 

Calaractonium ,  Roman  station  of  201 
Cuterthun,  ancient  earthworks  at  2S£ 
Cawden's  Wood,    subterraneous  store- 
houses 503 
Cawley,  Commander,  memoir  of  SI 
Cayley,  J.  memoir  of  4  i2 
Celtic  Rates,  personal  ornaments  U 
Celts,  used  as  chisels,  dec.  220 
Ceres,  Statue  of,  fouud  in  Aetata  622 
Cheadle,  Catholic  church  at,  cousemted 
627 

Chemistry,  Royal  College  of,  anoiterury 

meeting  405 
Chester  ford,  British  coin  found  at  £22 
Chettle  Estate,  Dorset,  sold  415 
Cher  a /tier,  Rev.  J.  death  of  420 
Chilgrove,  relics  at  175 
China,  admission  to  Canton  granted  M 

riot  at  Canton  521.  notices  of,  by  SirC 

Staunton  504 
Chlorus,  Constantius,  bis  tomb  201 
Christina  of  Sweden ,  her  Pensees  61B 
Christine  de  Pise,  portrait  of  I  Si 
Chubb,  Mr.  the  locksmith  660 
Churches,  Outward  Confessionals  of  3iQ> 

the  symbolism  of  3H2 

1  New,  commissioners*  report  ol 

522 

Churchill,  the  poet,  heads',  one  of  $25 
Churwell,  Brit  ish  weapons  found  at  Li 
Cirencester,  Richard  of  365 

'  agricultural  college  at  4lo 

Clarkson,  T.  memoir  of  512 
Clifford,  Lady  Anne,  life  of  20i 
Clifford's  Tower,  York  399 
Cluabar,  Mayo,  chapel  at  2fil 
CJoth  of  Gold,  meeting  at  the  field  of  39* 
Coffer,  carved  105 

Coins,  minted  at  York  200  - 
Coleridge,  Mr.  ]J^L  observations  on  K- 

Soutbey  497.  a  soliloquy  of  hlO 
Coliseum,  at  Rome  L2 
Commons,  religious  state  of,  1624, 56 
Confessional,  in  churches  301 
Constantinople,  hieroglyphics  on  toe  Hip- 
podrome of  70 
Copenhagen,  M.S.  discovered  at  261 
Coptic,  study  of,  recommended  26 
Copyright,  international  180 
Corday,  Charlotte,  descended  from  Cor- 
neille  30 

Com  Law  League,  closing  meeting  IM 
Cornwall,  min-s  and  fisheries  of  !ii 
Cotton,  Rev.  EL  S.  death  of  215 

 Charles,  his  poem  3.56 

Cox,  Capt.  of  Coventry,  his  library  |I4| 

MO,  599.  600 
Cranmore,  East,  Church,  conserved*16 
Crocijbrd's  Club-house,  sold  1.91 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  sword,  bat,  sad  *,lc* 
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of  2M*  related  (o  too  Ear)  of  Essex 
473.  mother  not  related  to  Charles  L 
473,  entered  at  Cambridge  tbe  same 
day  Shakipere  died  474.  death  of  -4 ho 

CVojae,  IA.-Col.  memoir  of  25 

Crossthwaile  Church,  effigy  of  Sou they  198 

Crusades,  tbe  168 

Cuddesden,  Oxf.  improvements  at  637 
C'tter</a/e,sHyer  ornaments,  Ac.  discovered 

?<J9 

Cunobelin,  Coin  of  633 
Cur  those,  tomb  of,  at  Gloucester  412 
Carton,  A  dm.  the  Hon.  tL  memoir  of  22 
Dumpier,  Dr.  T.  letter  of  470 
Dance  of  Death,  painting  of  3_I 
D'Arblau,  Madame,  memoirs  358 
Darby,  Rett.  J,  W.  death  of  438.  his 

books  450 
Darwin,  Dr.  works  35i 
Daw  kins,  Copt.  C.  D.  additions  to  obi- 
tuary 031 

Deeping  Fen,  St.  Nicholas  cburch  con- 
secrated 596 
Ben  hurst  Priory  and  Church  412 
Dennie,  Lt.-Col.  monument  to  652 
De  Ochoa,  M.  C.  memoir  of  207 
Derby,  St.  Alkmund's  cburch  rebuilt  635 
De  Fere,  Sir  Aubrey,  memoir  of  317 
Disney,  Gen.  Sir  M.  memoir  of  94 
Don  caster,  separate  district  formed  6A0 
Dorcheiter  Church,  restoration  of  74 
Dort,  synod  of  390 
Dourwhern,  now  Canterbury  537 
Dover,  enlargement  of  tbe  harbour  83. 
construction  of  tbe  shaft  at  SGS.  tale 
of  St.  Mary's  churchyard  525 
Downe,  Viscount,  memoir  of  21 
Dryden's  style,  tbe  best  in  our  language 
130 

Du  Bartas,  his  poetry  332 
Du  Bellay,  poems  of  £35 
Dunbar,  battle  of  478 
Duntop,  Comm.  R.  J.  fV.  memoir  of  32fi 
-         History  of  Roman  Literature  569 
Dunmore,  Dow.  Countess  of,  death  of 
1U9 

Durham  Libel  Case,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 

on  the  563 
Du  nn's  pedigree*  404 
Dyhe,  Sir  P.  Hart,  memoir  of  430 
Earthenware,  ancient,  found  in  Essex,  at 

Cusco,  and  Chili  183 
Easter  ceremonies  at  Rome  Hi 
Eastern  Union  Railway,  opened  83 
Eastover  Church,  consecrated  637 
Eeclesiological  Society,  The  223 
Edgell,  Rrar-Adm.  memoir  of  325 
E  ding  ton,  historical  notices  of  257 
Egypt,  Syriac  MS.  brought  from  50 1 
Egyptian,  personal  ornaments  76 

■  fyrawwV.proportionsof  42^486 
— — —  Squares,  explanation  of  5^2 
Eletjord,  in  Domesday  Book,  is  called 

Aiglessa  582 


Elgin  Marbles,  perfection  of  art  452. 

their  effect  on  art  454 
E/phinstone,  Major-Gen.  Sir  IL.  memoir 

of  23 

Elworth  Church,  Lancashire,  consecrated 

mi 

Ely  CaUtedral,  restoration  of  405 
•       Oliver  Cromwell's  house  at  477 
Erasmus,  bis  opinions  of  tbe  monks  376 
Escovedo,  assassinated  by  order  of  Philip 
1L  Lfifi 

Espriella,  Don,  letters  cf  U'T 

Eton,  George  Ill's  first  visit  to,  1762,  470 

Etruscan,  personal  ornaments  77.  fibula 

and  necklace  in  gold  "8 
Eu,  in  Normandy,  historic  notices  of  4B2 
Eyes,  Green,  French  poets  admired  344 
Fairburn,  cbapcl  of  St.  James  conse- 
crated GAP 
Fairfax,  Sir  T.  sword  of  2L>  1 
Families,  origin  of  great  23 
Fawcett,  Dr.  letter  to  HI 
Ferara,  Andrea,  inquiry  respecting  1  LI 
Ferrar,  Nicholas,  MS.  Life  of  338 
Finch,  Mrs.  addit.  to  obit,  of  652 
Fire,  ancient  charm  against  383 
Fletcher,  Rev.  IV.  death  of  10J 

 Capt.  fV.  memoir  of  207 

F/wt'aLelters  from  the  Western  States57G 

Flounders t  B.  Esq.  will  of  fa'b'U 

Foley,  E.  T.  Esq.  memoir  of  28 

Fondi,  the  beggars  at  LB. 

Ford  Abbey,  Devon,  sold  415.    sale  of 

pictures,  &r,  625 
For  ding  ton,  West,  church  consecrated  635 
Foster,  Mr.  his  style  125 
Foulis,  Sir  W.  will  of  652 
Fountains  Abbey,  inspected  300 
France,  escape  of  Prince  L.  N.  Bona- 
parte 8_L   Joseph  Henri,  fired  at  tbe 
king  302.    his  sentence  414 

■  ■  Protest  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment 519.  inundations  634 
Francis  L  monument  of  the  Emperor  515 
Francez  Bemat,  a  romance  623 
Freebairn,  Mr.  A.  memoir  of  6515. 
Fresco  Painting,  revival  of  454 

 discovered  in  Upton  Cliurch  OUT 

Freethorpe  Church,  stone  stalls  L36. 
Fyers,  Major- Gen.  C.  B.  memoir  of  2114 
Gait,  The  Email  510 
Garforth  Church,  near  Lerds  220 
Garrett,  Vice-Adm.  memoir  of  96 
Garrick  Theatre,  destroyed  by  fire  £35. 
Genealogy   physically   considered  119. 

corrected  226 
Genealogical  Fictions  370 
Gentile  Idolatry  55 
Geographical  Society,  meeting  of  7_1 
Gilling  Castle,  visit  to  3QQ 
Glanvitle,  F.  Esq.  menu  ir  of  2QG. 
Glastonbury,  New  Cress  at  3f  0,  Mil 
Gtasse  of  the  Truthe,  written  by  Henry 
VIII.  L4S 
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Globe  Newspaper,  tale  of  shares  1811 
Gloucester,  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Association  at  407.  antiquities  of  3.00'. 
tessellated  pavement  407.  PegTaukard 
409.  Library  MSS.  410.  New  Inn  at 
407.  municipal  archives  of4UL  Roman 
antiquities  at  617 

  Cathedral,  architecture  of 

grotesque  carvings  at  409 
Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  ancient  armour  4 1 1 
Goold,  T.  Esq.  memoir  of  31ft 
Gosport,  St.  Matthew's  Church  conse- 
crated 192 
Gravesend,  forti  Brat  tons  at  192 
Gray,  the  poet,  residence  in  Italy  5j 
on  the  culture  of  the  mind  L22*  his 
**  ivy  mantled  tower  "  605 
Greek,  personal  ornaments  70' 
Greeks,  have  a  natural  capacity  for  imi- 
taion  IS,    inquiry  into  their  cause  of 
excellence  4~ig 
Gregory  XVI.  memoir  of  £2 
Gresham,  Sir  Riclutrd,  transact  ions  of  146 
Grey,  Sir  T.  M.D.  death  of  33J 
Grimston,  Hon.  H_.  death  of  663 
Guatemala,  city  of 

Guildford,  East,  with  Playdcn,  rectories 

sold  by  auction  b'38 
Gun  Cotton  AilA 
Habakkuh,  MS.  of  511 
Hadstock,  tesselated  pavement  at  63  3 
Hale,  Sir  M.  life  of  LL5 
Halifax,  Lord,  character  of  484 
Halt,  Robert,  notices  of  1 LE 
— —  and  Foster,  comparison  between  L14 
Haltiwell's  Royal  Letters,  errors  in  tran- 
scribing 138.  154 
Hamilton,  Lady  A.  death  of  552,  G01 

 James,  letter  of,  1601,  G_L3 

Hamlyn,  C.  P.  Esq.  memoir  of  432 
Hampton  Court,  the  busts  at  1 47 
Hancock,  Rear-Adm.  R.  T.  memoir  of  U!l 
Handley,  H*  Esq.  memoir  of  205. 
Har court.  Marquise  et,  death  of  217 
Hardwick  Hall,  Derbysh.  IM 
Harris,  J.  Esq.  death  of  664 
Harsnett,  Bishop  S.  visitation  of  269 
Hartley  Church,  Kent,  confessional  at  2&1 
Hart's  Eccleai;  stical  Records  1 14 
Harvey,  Lord,  character  of  483 
Hastings,  battle  of  514. 
Havannah,  hurricane  in  635 
Haydon,  B.  R.  Esq.  memoir  of  207 
llayley,  description  of  his  seat,  Eartham 
35?) 

Heavitrcc,  St.  Michael's  Church,  conse- 
cration of  405 

Hebrew  and  Greek,  similitude  of  34 

Helena,  Princess,  christening  of  309 

Henley  Church,  Yorkshire  291 

Henry  VI.  marriage  of  2 

— —  VIII.  Letters  to  Anne  Bultyii 
142,  his  44  (ilassc  of  the  Truth  "  hiiL 
progress  in  Yorkshire  297 


Herbert,  genealogy  of  the  family  of  24, 158 
Hereford  Cathedral,  coffin  of  Joanna  de 

Bohun  discovered  184 

—The  mappa  raundi  at  61? 
Herschel,  Sir  W.  epitaph  of  607 
H'tgham,  Kent,  antiquities  of  5JH 
Hobart,  Hon.  and  Rev.  tL  L.  memoir 

of  2J4 

Hotloway,  Congregational  Church  290 

Holmesdale,  Roman  fortresses  in  184 

Home  and  Mackenzie  5 6' 5 

Homer,  fishing  tackle  of  4J 

Homeric  Rium,  on  the  topography  of  JO 

■  —  Influence  in  the  East  5i>4 

Hooper,  /i/?.  mandate  for  bisexecutio»268 
Horticultural  Society,  meeting  of  72 
Howard,  Hon.  Fulke  Greville,  will  of  659 
Howes,  Tho.  of  Norwich,  his  works  134 
Hoy  lake,  submarine  forest  300.  lOl 
Hyssop  of  Scriptures,  observations  on  41 
Ibraham  Pacha,  visit  to  England  &L  to 

Society  of  Arts  12 
Iceland,  eruption  of  Mount  Heel  a  82 
Ickham  Church,  reparation  of  637 
Iden,  rectory  of,  sold  638 
Idlicote  rectory,  sale  of  638 
lero,  in  the  Morea,  ancient  remains  at  70 
Illuminated  MSS.  notices  of  15 
India  House,  East,  saloon  built  ill 
India,  news  from  190,  309.414,  402.  634 
Ipsden  Church,  consecrated  iLil 
Irish  History,  crowded  with  fiction  .??4. 

Fibulae,  account  of  411 
Irvine,  Major  Hamilton,  memoir  of  206 
Isurium,  Roman  city,  visit  to  3Qu 
Italian  Poets,  notices  of  47  I,  580 
Italy,  earthquake  at  Leghorn,  Stc.  414 
James's  Iter  Lancastrense  338 
Jamieson,  Dr.  John,  family  of  2. 
Januarius,  St.  legend  of  3B4 
Janus  Cross,  in  Sherburn  church  298 
Jarrow  Church,  Durham,  restored  81 
Jebb,  Bp.  correspondence  of  ILfi 
Jesuits,  suppression  of,  1773,  388 
Jodelle,  poetry  240. 
John,  meaning  of  the  name  2 
Jollands,  C.  Esq.  will  of  6h& 
Jones,  Sir  Lawrence,  re-interment  of  658 
Jouy,  Victor  J.  E.  memoir  of  tii4 
Judas  Trees  250. 

Kearsney  Estate,  Kent,  sa'e  of  525 
Keepers  of  the  Seal,  temp.  John  632 
Kempe,  A.  J.  memoir  of  546 
Kempenfelt,  Adm.  letters  of  3_9 
Kenilworth  Church,  inscription  oubetl383 
Kerry,  green  marble  of  72 
Kilkenny,  Earl  of,  memoir  of  3 1  6 

—  Cathedral,  discovery  in  516 
King,  Dr.  his  Oratio  1 19 
Kingsholm,  antiquities  found  at  410 
Kingsland,  chapel  at,  destroyed  L9J 
Kirby,  William,  Esq.  death  of  44Q 
Kirkby  Thore,  ancient  relics  at  1Z2 
Knowlys,  J,  Esq.  will  of  Q£l 
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Knou  sley  Chun  k,  Lancashire  2M 
Knox, A.  critique  on  the  life  of  Wesley  427 
Kruscnslem,  Ptcc-Adm.  memoir  of  6_JJi 
Lachrymatory  Vessels  175 
Lamb,  Charles,  manners  of  520 
Lamhcrt,  Gen.  sword  of  £IH 
Lambsboum,  Little  ^45 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway  opened 

Langoed  Castle  Estate,  sold  123. 
Lang  ton,  Staffordsh.  new  district  made 
638 

Language,  on  the  affinities  of  33 
Lappenberg,  Dr.  errors  of  £3. 
Larcher,  the  translator  of  Herodotus  3J 
Launceston,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  sale  of 

the  curacy  of  524 
Law,  Right  Rev.  Bp.  G.  IL  will  of  G5Ji 
Lawrence  and  Reynolds,  comparison  be- 
tween -iiiii 
Laud,  Bp.,  letter  to  Sir  K.  Digby  32Q 
Lead,  pig  of,  with  the  name  of  Domitian 

ana 

Lee,  Archb.  his  destruction  of  New  Tes- 
taments 148 

Leeds  Church,  memorial  windows  filo 

Leeds,  sculptured  obelisks  at  3111 

Lees,  Sir  E.  S.  memoir  of  £41 

Leicester,  St.  Mary's  Church,  stalls  at  52. 
Roman  milestone  at  322 

.  Abbey,  site  of  322 

Leigh  de  la  Mere,  St.  Margaret's  Church 
at  291 

Lempriert't  Classical  Dictionary  153. 
Lentino,  Ciacopo  Da  ill 
Le  Sage  and  Dickens,  comparison  be- 
tween 5 

letters,  notices  of  early  English  2J>5 
Lewesdon  Hill,  by  W.  Crowe  LL2 
Lewknor  Church,  antiquities  of  LBJ 
Ltycester,  Rev.  O.  death  of  2l£ 
Lichfield,  St.  MichaeCs  Church,  tomb 

discovered  in  297 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  proportions  of  L52 
Lincoln  and  Lovell,  Lords,  insurrection 

of  298 

Lindsay,  Dr.  Bp.  of  Kildare,  memoir 
of  MS 

Linnavs,  unpublished  work  of  514. 
Lit  ling  ton,  Rlass  vases  from  L7_5 
Lipscomb,  Bp.  monument  erected  to  (i52 
Liverpool,  Prince  Albert's  visit  to  310 

 Dow.  C'tess.  of,  death  of  55£ 

IAanarman  Church  completed  fi40_ 
Llanychan  Church,  re-opening  of  tlAQ 
Lock  Hospital,  festival  in  aid  of  82 
Logier,  Mr.  J.  B.  mtmoir  of  434 
Longsight  Church,   near  Manchester, 

consecrated  L22 
Loodianah,  storm  in  322 
Lords, House  of,  first  fresco  painting  in  5.15 
Lumley,  Major-  Gen.  J.  R.  memoir  of  25 
Luscombe,  Bp.  memoir  of  532 
Lyd/ord,  West,  church  rebuilt  Gil 


Lymne,  Caesar  landed  his  army  at  58Ji 
Lynan,  Rev.  R.  death  of  124 
Lynn,  Si .  John's  Church  consecrated  Qil 
Macdonald,  Flora,  biography  of  Lfil 
Macgregor,  Sir  W.  Bart,  memoir  of  23 
Machiavel,  compared  with  Mariana  3JiH 
Mackintosh,  Sir  J.  life  of  llfL    bis  legal 

opinions  563.  570* 
Malta,  Protestant  College,  opening  of  513 
Manchester,  public  parks  at  41ti.  new 

district  "  St.  Mark,  Hulme  "  52£ 
Mangin,  Rear-Adm.  memoir  of  325 
Manners,  Lady  J.  dtath  of  6b'8 
Manuscripts,  ancient,  contained  in  wills 

registered  at  York  297 
Mopes,  Walter,  his  works  5Jj  274 
Marbles from  Halicarnassus,  remarks  on 
627 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  character  of  247 
Marot,  poetry  of  2:S,'I 
Manning /tarn,  Yorksb.  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict formed  640 
Mariula  Mariam,  ruins  of  the  church  of 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  captivity  of  IM 

 of  France,  trials  of  'IQh 

Massieu,  Abbe,  dissertations  of  223 
Maurdyn,  Richard  de,  not  Abbot  of 

Heading  154 
Mayo,  Dr.  C.  memoir  of  212 
Maxar  Bowl,  of  Archb.  Scrope  221 
M'Cashill,  Sir  J.  pension  to  the  sisters 

of  QM 

Melbury  Abba*  Hill,  human  skeletons 
found  633. 

Memphis,  on  the  site  of  7_0 

Merchant-Taylors'  School,  election  of 
scholars  69 

Merkyate  Cell,  description  of  4G2 

Metcalf,  Lord,  memoir  of  524 

Mexico,  news  from  82,  520.  G3i 

Mickte,  translated  the  Lusiad  258 

Middendorf,  Prof,  medal  awarded  to  21 

Middlesbrough,  site  of  priory  of,  dis- 
covered 374 

Middleton  Church,  near  Leeds,  conse- 
crated tiJH 

Millington,  subl*raneous  ruin  2_9_7 

Milton,  visited  Italy  5.    early  reading 
34&      night  foundered"  fjQS 

Minden,  painting  at  32 

Mmerva  Custos,  statue  of 

Ministry,  change  of  L2P_ 

Missionaries,  considered  222 

Models  for  Artists,  at  Rome  Lit 

Modena,  description  of  2 

Mogla,  bronze  statuette  of  Venus  dis- 
covered IKl 

Monasteries,  destruction  of,  no  injury  to 

learning  275 
Monastic  and  Parochial  Churclus,  dis- 

tinct  14 

Moneyers,  List  of,  from  the  reign  ol 
ittbelstan  to  Henry  LLL  (ili 
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Monkish  Minutes  408 
Montaigne,  opinion  of  Homer  hhh 
Monte  tassino,  the  monastery  of  12 
— — —  Video,  news  from  414 
Moore,  Lo?et  of  the  Angels  567 
— — —  Rev.  G.  second  wife  of  tiSfl 
Moreton,  North,  Church,  Berks,  angular 

piscina  at  52 
Morpeth  Church,  consecrated  637 
Moulton,  chapel  discovered  lHt 
Mount sanH/ord,  Lord,  memoir  of  diii 
Muirhead,  Lady  J.  death  of  2 1 6 
Murray,  Lord  Geo.  biography  of  liii 
 Gen.  Sir  G.  memoir  of  4?4. 

will  of  mi 
Nails,  of  our  Saviour's  Cross  249 
Naples,  the  lotteries  at  l£ 
Napoleon,  statue  of,  at  Boulogne  257 
National  Gallery,  expenditure  of  514 
Natural  History,  study  of,  recommended 

3M 

Nevill,  Sir  Henry,  of  Billingbear,  mar- 
riages of  £48 
Newark  Church,  painting  at  31 
Newby,  Rev.  G.  memoir  of  100 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  character  of  $47 
Newfoundland,  fire  at  St.  John's  189 
Newman,  J.  Whitaier,  account  of  153 
New  Zealand,  submission  of  Heke  309 
Nineveh,  the  ruins  of  518 
Norfolk,  Elizabeth  Duchess  of,  letter  32. 

unhappy  marriage  of  267 
Norfolk,  satirical  description  of  5JL  gold 

looped  ornament  found  in  136 
North,  Sir  John,  letter  of  1637,  384 
Nottingham,  St.  Mary's  Cburcb,  anti- 
quities discovered  in  516.  restoration 
of  GiL    St.  Peter's  Church,  repaired 
516 

Norwich,  Bishop  of,  visitation  articles, 
1620,  210 

Nugent,  Mr.M.  monument  erected  to  657 
Numismatics  51 B 
Nun  Monet  on  Church  300 
Oatlands,  estate  192.    farm-house,  sales 
of  63H 

O'Meara's,  Barry,  Napoleon  in  Exile  564 

Cheston,  caves  of  5jfiB 

Organs  in  Churches  614 

Orleans,  Charles  Duke  of,  poems  of  230* 
life  of  232 

Otway,  Adm.  Sir  R.  memoir  of  203 

Ottery,  St.  Michael's  Church,  conse- 
crated 5J24 

Overton  Church  300 

Owen,  Li. -Gen.  R.  death  of  558 

 Robert,  of  Lanark  568 

Owens,  J.  Esq.  will  of  Gfi2 

Ox  and  Asst  in  pictures  of  the  Nativity 

Oxford  Architectural  Society,  meeting 

of  ta  m 

>  University,  prixe  awarded  6.^ 

commemoration  179 


Oxford,  Sarah  Countess  of  450 
Padding  ton,  Holy  Trinity  Church  con- 
secrated 309 
Painted  Glass,  in    the  Cathedral  am) 
Churches  in  York  294.  in  the  College 
Chapel,  Winchester  (i!2 
Paper,  first  used  to  write  letters  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  1*  145. 
Papal  Slates,  alterations  in  634 
Paradise  Lost,  an  error  of  the  text  134 
Parker,  Abp.  information  requested  lii 
Parliament,  proceedings  in  8^  188,300', 
413 

 Scottish,  covenant  of  1641, 

 of  York,  on  the  297 

Pelham,  Lady,  letter  of,  1399*  lii 
Pembury,  Kent,  sketch  for  Church  at  291 
Penruddocke,  Col.  J.  portrait  of  226 
Perez,  Antonio,  MSS.  of,  at  Siroancw 
lti3 

Paring,  J.  Esq.  will  of  660 
Persian,  personal  ornaments  76 
Perth,  Duke  of,  biography  of  16J 

Petra  65 

Pews  in  Churches,  early  date  of  263 

Pharos,  at  Dover  253 

Phidias,  compared  with  Mich.  Angelo 

455 

Phillips,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  C  memoir  of  2U4 
Phamix,  Mr.  J.  F.  memoir  of  321 
Pickering,  J.  Esq.  memoir  of  321 
Pisa,  the  Leaning  Tower  of  10 
Pitt  Club,  scholarships  6JJ 
Pius  IX.  amnesty  of  3HS 
Plaish,  ancient  manaion  at  407 
Planet,  a  new  514 
Poets,  English,  memoirs  of  347 

 French,  22L  339 

  Italian,  ■  471,  5B0 

Polesworth,  not  in  Domesday  Book  sQL 
Political  Publishers,  of  Piccadilly,  anec- 
dotes of,  by  Mr.  Upcott  603 
Pompeii,  excavations  at  5 1 7 
Poplar,  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Edward 

consecrated  523 
Portfolio  of  a  Alan  of  the  World  h$3 
Portland,  Earl  of,  character  of  246 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  works  at  5iS 
Portugal,  news  from  8^  308.  519,  ^ 
Portue  Itius,  of  the  Romans,  a  visit  toSM 
Preston,  battle  of,  illustration  of  411 

 Sir  R.  death  of  416 

 Mies,  will  of  fi62 

Proctor,  a  man  of  genius  45 1 
Prussia,  Princess  W.  of,  death  o13& 
Pulci,  Luigi,  notices  of  5BQ 
Puppets,  theatre  of,  at  Milan  fi 
Purcell,  P.  Esq.  memoir  of  99 
Pyramids,  proportions  of  1 57 
Pythagoras,  bis  science  157,  158 
Raffaelle,  observations  on  the  picture! •» 

456.    original  drawings  of  458 
Rustclas,  similar  to  Caudide  2£ 
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Hasten,  John,  letter  of  14 9 
Ray  Society,  meeting  of  5_L3. 
Ref  ormation,  the  source  of  partial  good 
27  6 

Rcigate,  altar-screen  at  4£>Q 
Ren  wick  Church,  Cumberland,  conse- 
crated >92 
ReyneU,  IV.  R.  Esq.  addit.  to  obituary  659 
Reynold*,  Sir  Joshua,  his  style  460.  anec- 
dotes of  461.    plagiarism  of  462 
Richardof  Cirencester,  dissert  at  ion  on  365 
Richards,  R.  V.  Esq.  memoir  of  207 
Richmond,  railway  opened  31 1 
Rievautx  Abbey,  visit  to  3Q0 
Ripley  Church,  consecrated  638 
Ripon,  Bishop's  Palace,  new  chapel  639 
Robertson,  A.  memoir  of  543 
Rochdale,  new  district,  •«  Healey"  &S2£ 
Rochester  Cathedral,  rota  fortune  at  612 
Rodney  Lord,  memoir  of  91 
Ronald's  Moor,  antiquities  174 
Roman,  personal  ornaments  7_7_.  roads 

and  stations  in  Yorkshire  397. 303 
Romana  Lingua,  the  origin  of  French  49. 
Rome,  Eatter  ceremonies  at  UL  church 

of  the  Apostles  993 
Romney,  Countess  of,  death  of  LM 
Ronsard,  sonnet  by,  to  D'Aurat  34J 
Rothes,  Dow.  Countess  of,  death  of  109 
Rothsay,  Lord  Stuart  de,  will  of  £5J 
Rousseau,  Jean  Baptists  30.  composition 

remarkable  565. 
Rowley,  A  dm.  Sir  C.  memoir  of  202 
.  Rear- A  dm.  &  memoir  of  325. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  meeting  of  10 
Royal  George,  account  of  the  sinking  of 
gfto 

Royal  Academy,  architectural  drawings 

290 

Royal  Naval  Club,  Bond  street,  sold  by 

auction  309 
Royal  Quarterings  of  Gresham  338 
Roy  don  Church,  Suffolk  381 
Rubens,  his  habits  of  Iife4iifi 
Rudge,  E.  Esq.  memoir  of  65? 
Runes  51 

Rusholme  Church,  consecrated  192 
Russell,  Lord  fV.  memoir  of  316 
—  ljord  J.  his  Don  Carlos  ISA 
Ryan,  Lt.-Col.  K.  IL  memoir  of  205 
Rycroft,  Sir  iL  death  of  556 
Saint  Aldan's  Abbey  Church,  sepulchral 

chapel  discovered  U. 
Saint  Alban's,  Roger  a  priest  of  467 
Saint  Bride,  ancient  chapel  of  553 
Saint  John's  Gate,  Clerkencmell,  repairs 

or  2,  74^  LLL         33A  i^i 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist  Church,  Char- 
lotte st.  Pittroy  sq.  consecrated  5£2 
Saint  John,  Mr.  character  of  247 
Saint  John,  Oliver,  shipmoney  lawyer  414 
Saint  John's  Wood,  All  Saints*  Church, 

consecrated  1 91 
Saint  Pouts,  Old*  restoration  of  3M 


Salel,  Hugues,  works  of  234 

Sangate,  the  *'  ulterior  portus"  256 
Sanscrit  and  Greek,  similitude  of  16 
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Stebbing,  LL  Church  History  3.83 
Stratton,  T.  Derivation  of  Proper  Narn^s 
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Students'  Manual  5JJ1 

Tamworth,  History  of  505 

Taylorf  LL  Bee-keeper  *  Manual  2£3 

  W.  C.  Illustrations  of  tbe  Bible 

400 
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Scripture  308 
Thompson, Mrs.  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites 

Ul 

 /.  The  Handbook  of  Lei- 
cester 326 
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Troltope,  Airs.  The  Robertses  LZ2 
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Valpy's  Virgil  Improved  512 

Verses  for  Holy  Seasons  64 
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logical  Association  at  V>. 
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ABBOT,  T.  321 
Abbotson.D.  E.  520 
Abbott,  Lt.-Col.  F. 

194.  Major  F_*8X 

Miss  522 
Abdy,  E.  S.  662- 

Mrs.  N.  85 
Abraham,  T.  £.  fifl 
Ackland.  H.  W.  215 
Aclaml.Mrs.P.L.I"). 

L95.    Mrs.  T.  D. 

32 

A'Conrt,  Miss  420 
Ac  worth,  \V.  215 
Adair,  Major  T.  J. 
Ml 

Adam,  Vice -A  dm. 
Sir  C.  212. 

Adams,  A.  221.  B. 
224.  C.  M.  52<L 
H.  557_.  1.  41.9. 
J.  420.  J.  E.  UH. 
L.  442.  R.  54JL 
T.  B.  442,  W.  C. 
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Ainger,  T.  \V  ££2 
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li£5 

Amphlett,  J.  212 
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T.  V.  522 
Ansted,  T.  6GA 
Anstruther,  Mrs. 

Appleby,  A.  32g 
Arbnthnot,  J.  197. 

Lady  222.  Mrs. 

G.  642.  Mrs.  J.A. 
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Archbald.E.  M.64I 
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Bird,  J.  444.  J.  F. 
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Birkbeck,  Mrs.  108 
Birkt  lt,  W.  24 
Bishop,  E.  86.  W. 
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Bissett,  R.S.  A.  198 
Ritsland  104,  331 
Black,  W.  102 
Blai  kall,  T.  O.  412 
Blackburn,  J.  LL 

106.  W.  216 
Blackftt,  Lady,  85 
Blackmore,  M.  6u'5 
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Boardman,  Major* 
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Boiling,  J.  331 
Bolton,  Major  D. 
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Bone,  W.  212 
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Boulton,  C.  C.  420. 
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«34.  Hon.  R.  E. 

522,  Hon.  Mrs. 

R.  412 
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Boyes,  R.  511.  W. 
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Boys,  C.  514 
Bradbury,  E.  \_M 
Braddou,  E.  N.  81* 

S.  442,  551 
Bradford,  C\  84,  J. 

K.  ail,  Major 

J.  F.  84 
Bradock.C.  M.33I 
Bradshaw.F.W.420 
Brady,  Hon.  M.  L34 
Braham,  A.  F.  86 
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Braithwaite,  G.  F. 
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Bramah,  E.  M.  641 
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417,  G4 1 
Hrande,  J.  A.  3 1  .ri 
Brandreth,  Capt.  F. 

522.  Capt.  LL  R. 
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Bray,  Lt.  B.  J.  551 
Brent,  R.  88 
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W.  314 
Brewin,  M.  A.  554 
Brick  well,  R.  312 
Brirkwood,  N.  663 
Bridger,  E.  443 
Bridges,  C.  LL  M. 

666 

Bridget,  J.  312 
Bridgraan,  L  437. 

S.  665 
Brine,  C.  516.  E. 

Bristow,  C.  1118,  J. 

W.44S.  Lt.D'O. 

R.  86 
Briuon,  T.  LL  8fi 

Broadbent.E.B.530 
Broadbead,  II.  312. 

Mrs.  668 
Broadley,  E.  644 
Brock,  F.  L.  115 
Brockedon,  E.  M. 

311 

Brodie,  E.  311 
Brodribb,W.P.&lQ 
Brodrick,  A.  196 
Brooke,  G,  F.  115, 

Lady  555.  Major 

E.  B.  64L  P.  E. 

81.  Sir  A,  B.  de 

C.  417 
Broome,  S.  D.  ill 
Brothers,  J.  84 
Brotherton.J.W.87 
Brough, Major-Gen. 

R.  S.  417 


Broughton,  F.  W. 

667 

Browell,  J.  642.  W. 

F.  5211 
Brown,  C.  A.  198. 

Capt.  G.  LSI,  E. 
223,419.  H.  446. 
J.  411.  J.  E.  LKL 
J.  G.  198,  J.  M. 
1M.  L.  L.  417. 
Major  J.  U4L  S. 
fcL  T.  445,  VV. 
195.  W.  F.  32£ 
Brown- ,  B.  11.  527. 
C.  G.  L10.  Col. 
T.G  641.  G.104. 

G.  F.643.  IL131 
Browning,  J.  104 
Bruce,  Hon.  F.  W. 

A.  LSli  L.  B.  K. 
418a  Lady,  311 
Brudencll,  Hon.  A. 
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Brune,  C.  G.  P.  413 
Bruntuu,  Lt.-Col. 

U.  312 
Bruton,  W.  M.  315 
Bryan,  S.  193 
Buccleuch,  Duchess 

of  612 
Buchanan,  Hon.  E. 

A.  104 
Buckerfield,  F.  LL 

195.  T.  1_L  114 
Buck,S.3L4.  T.  B. 

222 

Buckland,  J,_SJHL 

W.  A.  84 
Buckl«,  J.  81 
Buckley,  K.  O.  420 
Bucktou,  M.  L. 641 
Budden,  E.  F.  611 
Budgeti,  E.  334.4  46 
Bull,  J.  M.  ULL  J- 

V  .  84 
Buller.C.  194.  Mm. 

J.  B.  Y.  642 
Bullock,  R.  W.  LM 
Buubury,  R.  S.  103. 

T.312.  'I*.  H.4I7 
Bui.d.T.  H^JLill 
Bunseu,  Mrs.  E.3 1 3 
Buuyon,  C.  J.  196. 

E.  315 
Burbidge,  C.  42Q 
Burcb,  E.  415 
Burchell,  B.  440. 
Burder,  A.  ill 
Burdett,  A.  A.  553. 

C.  S.  LQI 
Burfit,  J.  218 
Burge,  J.  LL  550 
Burgess,  B.  Lui 
Burke,  M.  Ulb. 
Burltoii,  E.  S.  I98„ 


Burmester,  Capt.  J. 

C.  521,  S.  41U 
Burn,  C.W.M.5:»0. 

R.  216. 
Buruell,  E.  611 
Burnet,  E.  554 
Burnett,  J.  T.  81 
Burney,  E.  L9JL  E. 

K.  [misprinted 

Bonney]  42Q 
Burnham,  J.  81 
Burnle,  W.  86 
Burningham,T.331 
Burrard,Mr».H4l8 
Barrel!,  E.  LOji,  E. 

S.  87_.  Hon.  Mrs. 

445.  J.  551 
Burridge,Comm.  R. 

641 

Burrows,  G.  M.6M. 

H.  N. 195 
Burt,  tL  610 
Burton,  C.  LL  313, 

E.  108,  R.  528 
Bush,  M.  K.  556. 

R.  W.  L2S 
Butler,  S.  2J1L  W. 

J.  313 
Buttemer,R.D.  LSI 
Butter,  J.  LQfi 
Butterwortb,  fcL  88 
Button,  L.  A. C.  314 
Byerley,  N.  ill 
Byers,  J.  420 
By  ue,  F.  513 
Bvng,  G.  S.  IM 
Bvrne,  J.  M.  215, 

Lt.-Cul.   J.  84. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  4HL 

O.  411 
Byron,  G.  M.  41L 

LL  221 
Cabbell,  B.  B.  312 
Cabinet,  M.  A.  1 09 
CaddeH.Capt.W.87 
Caldwell,  Comm  J. 

T-312.  W.  C.667 
Caledon,   C'tess  of 

311 

Cal»aud,.J.  P.  315 
Calley.Capt.  H.3I2 
Calvert,  Mrs.  E^lll 
Cameron,  A^IJJL  C. 
M.413.  G.  F. 333, 
J.  LL  L.  511.  M. 
A.  Sill 
Campbell,  A.  5.r)5. 
Capt.  A.  L.  84. 
Capt.  J.  LUL  IL 
M.  LQ9.1  J-  52H. 
Lsdy  M.  L.  VL 
L»dv313.  Lord 
l94.'Mrs.T.C.313 
Camoys,  Lord  312 
Campion,  M.  668 


Cannon,  Capt.  311 
Co!.  R.  412.  W. 
106 

Cape,  J.  4J_Z 
Cape!,  C.  tifil 
Capes, M. 55".. M. 441 
Capuru,  J.  5511 
Cappel,  Ilr.  L,  128 
Capper,  G.  22fl 
Cardear,  Capt.  87 
Cardinal  I,  J.  442 
C*rew,  Hon.  E,  J. 
415) 

Carey,   A.   F.  64 J. 

O.  LQI 
Carige,  E.  220 
Carles,  R.  S.  1122 
Carlyon,  Mrs. P. Ill 
Carnac,  Lady  LSI. 

R.  530 
Carpenter,  E.ilLL 

J.  G.  IQ6 
Carr,  E.  G.  L25.  H. 

B.  81 
Carrick,  P.  Ill 
Carroll,  J.  F.  331. 

S.  51G 

Carter,  D.  411.  K. 
669.  G.  g5_.  Rear- 
Ad  m.  C.  £L42 

Orthew,  J.  i<j?.  F. 

314 

Cart w right,  Lt.- 

Capt.  H.  52J 
Cassan,  G.  A.  138 
Cast  ell,  Mrs.  im 
Caswall,  R.  C.  541 
Gather,  D.  518 
Cator,  Col.  W.  till 
Cattley,  S.  W.  105 
Caulfeilct,  Mrs.  418 
Caustou,  F.  E.  511 
Cavan.C'teas.of  L9i 
Cave,  J.  iai,  T.  S. 
447 

C  ivendisb,  Lady  L. 

311 

Cayler,  S.  669 
Cecil,  J.  L9J2 
Cerjai,  F.  C.  444. 

LL  S.  529 
Chalmers,  J.  G44 
Chambers,  E.  A. 

fififL  O.  E.  642, 

R.  332.  S.  E.  HQ 
Champion,  G.  618 
Champney,H.N.3l3 
Chancellor,  M.  F. 

IQfi 

Chandler,  A.  314 
Chapelhow,  J.  417 
Chaplin,  E.  555.  L. 

C.  312 
Chapman,  A.  I9_L 

J.  669.  Miss 
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Charles  worth,  J.  550 
Charlton,  C.  J.  3 1  5 
Charnock,  J.  432 
Cbartetis,  A.  443 
Cba»e,  F.  IM 
Chater,  J.  55 1 
Chawner,  C.  In? 
Cbeeswrigbt,  M^551 
Cher  inside,  L.  W. 

311.  R.  S.  C.  315 
Cheshire,  C.  196. 

H.  F.  1.9H 
Chetsell,  G.  C.  530 
Chester,  M  rs.  H,  313 
Chesterman,  M.  A. 

444 

Chevallier,  T.  522 
Cbeveley,  J.  551 
Child,  Mr.  554.  T. 

Childe,  E.  £42 
Christie,  Capt.  E.  84 
Christy,  T.  101 
Chubb,  C.  104 
Churchill,  iL  664. 

Lord  A.  S.  4HL 

Mrs.  lft£ 
Chute,  Mm.  W.  W. 

195 

Clanricarde,  Marq.  of 
194 

Clare,J.8B.\V.  IL  85 
Clarendon,  F.arl  of 
104 

Clark,  £.  J.  8JL  iL. 

2UL  J.  221 
Clarke,  £445,  Capt. 

W.  fcL  334.  E.  F. 

efi.  s.  mh  s.  d. 

419.  W.  G.  52a, 

W.  IL  88 
Claxton,  J.E.  114 
Clay,  G.  P.  Bfi 
Clayton,  A.  lfta.  E. 

105.  E.  D.  8T 
Clears,  C.  644 
Cleaveland,  S.  L22 
Cleeve,  E.  E.  Uli 
Clement,  M.  445 
Clements,   E.  128, 

334,  M.  321.  M. 

IL  444 
Clerk,  G»  R.  £42 
Clifden,  Vise.  342 
Clifton,  IL  fififi.  W. 

C.  412 
Clutterbuck,  E.  L 

mi 

Coaste,  G.  mi 
Coast,  W.  fififi 
Coats,  E.  441 
Cobbold,  R.  T.  Ii44 
(Jockburn,  J.  11.  312. 
M.  446 

Cockett,  W.  m 


Cocksedge,M.S.tf43 
Cudd,  M7  419 
Codrmntoti,  Adm. 

Sir  E.  312 
Ci-e,  W.  345 
Coffin,  E.  P.  417 
Cogau,  L.  R.  41? 
Coke,  Mr*.  W.  418 
Coker,  Capt.  L.  522 
Cole,  IL  T.  64JL  L. 

664 

Coleman,  L.  8JL  S. 

Coles,  E.  445.  J.  32a 
Collet!,  M.  A.  44i 

R.  664^  662 
Collier,  C.  £63 
Collin,  T.  85 
Collins,  L  191*  J. 

552.  W.  55ft 
Collinson,  F.  S.  315, 

R.  85 
Collis,  J.  D.  198 
Collisnn,  J.  B.  313 
Colls,  F.  M.  L91 
Collyer.  G.  C.  126 
Col  more,  C.  88 
Colquhoun,  Lady 

££2,  Lt.  Col.  J. 

N.  £42 
Colston,  J.  M.  314. 

J.  M.iao 
Colvin,  Mrs.  J.  85. 

W.  64  I 
Colyer,  W.  661 
ComptoD,  Lady  \V. 

418.  M.  G.  555 
Conan,  M.  E.  8a 
Condy,  H,  A.  33ft 
Conner,  D.  322 
Connop,  Capt.  H. 

198 

Conolly,  M.  F.  556. 
Consedine,  J.  191 
Const,  E.  610 
Conway,  A.  663 
Coode,  B.  P.  5£ft 
Cook,  C.  444.  C.  F. 

3LL  F.  C.  19? 
Cooke,  F.  ££5.  Lt.- 

J.  442,  T.  L.  663. 

W.  iL  642 
Coombf ,  J.  A.  313 
Coombs,  W.  315 
Cooper,  C.  664.  C. 

M.  218.   E.  [OOj 

5?9.   IL  4_UL  L. 

522 

Cooplaud,  S.  E.  333 
Coote,  C.  P.  420 
Cope,  R.  25 
Copeland,  M.  E.  Iftfi 
Copp,  O.  ££5 
Corfield,  Capt.  C. 
84.  J.  G.  558 


Corley,  Lt.T.C  IU 
Cornisb,  J.  106.  S. 

B.  315,  T.  B.  314 
Cornwall,  G.  C.  jjH 
Corrie,  A.  667 
Corry,  b.  44  I 
Cort,C.  F.  Lft4 
Cushy,  M.  M.  419 
Coseits,  R.  hM 
Cosser,  R.  22ft.  W. 

M.  315 
(,'oswav,  E.  553 
Cottara,  M.  M.  52fi 
Cottenhain,Lord  L9J 
Cotterill,  IL  41ft,  J. 

642 

Cotton,  B.  109.  Hon. 

Mrs.  W.642.  J.  V. 

315.  S.  3J_i 
Coull burst,  M.  fifift 
Courtney,  E.  24fi 
Cousens,  S.  E.  197. 

W.  Iftfi 
Coventry,  Capt.  F. 

559 

'Cowan,  T.  C.  85 
Cowcher,  F.  W.  £42, 
Cowie,  Mrs.  M.  313 
Cowper,  A.  550.  E. 

442.    Earl  644. 

Hon.  W.  F.  IM 
Cox,  Capt.  S.  S.  o_30, 

C.  J.  644,  J.  A. 
665,  .)-  C.3I3.  R. 
A.  542,  T.  126 

Coxwell,  E.  441 
Crabbe,  Lt.  Col.  E. 

J.  530 
Cracknell,  E.  551. 

W.  551 
Cradock,  S.  F.  £62 
Crafton,  Mrs.  445 
Cragg,  Comm.  J.  B. 

1.95 

Craig,  W.  G.  104 
Craigie,  Mrs.  P.  E. 

4ia 

Crandell,  W.  552 
Cranley,  Vise.  £41 
Craven,    C'tess.  of 

85,  R.  211 
Crawford,  G.  662.  J. 

440 

Crawford,  C.  A.  524 
Crawshav,  E.  42ft. 

R.  T.  8J! 
Creag,  C.  551 
Cre.gb,  Major  G.  V. 

522 

Creasy,  E.  S.  529 
Creed,  S.  LL  33ft.  W. 
33ft 

Cresswell,  Mrs.  O. 
A.  B.  UiL  O.  J. 
85.  T.  1 10 


Crewe,  Lady 528 
Crew  kerne,  J.  642 
Creyke,  C.  J.  86.  E. 

UUL  R.  52ft 
Cridland,  M.D.  444 
Crichton,  S.  C.  T. 

211 

Crockett,  M.  A.  55Q 
Croft,  L.  F.  522 
Crofts  C.  D.  196.  M. 
441 

Croft  on,  F.  104.  Hon 

G.  A.  641.  M.666. 

Major  J.  3J2 
Crokat,  C.  81 
Croker,  C.  J.  191 
Croukes,  E.  G.  528 
Cross,  F.  218 
Crosse,  E.  W.  lftL 

J.  553*  J.  T.  G. 

662 

Crotty,  Dr.  55fl 
Crowder,  R.  B.  4J1 
Crowther,  S.  191 
Cruikshank,  C.  im 
Crump,  W.  521 
Crutwell,  C.  J.  53ft 
Cuddy,  Capt.  W.  H. 

L.  D.  641 
Cuffe,  F.  L.  53ft 
Culchenna,  Miss  C. 

LLD 

Cullerne,  E.  A.  554 
Cummings,C.J.  315 
Cump,  E.  M.  44.1 
Cunningham,  F.417. 

L.  B.  332.  M.  419 
Cunninghame,  Sir  A. 

M.  S2L  Major  A. 

A.  T.  411,  li^J 
Currie,T.  M.  Iftfi 
Curtis  Lt.  J.  A.  222 
Cust,  iL  M.  C.  Lftfi, 

Hon.  R.  642 
Dale,  T.  125 
Dalgairus,  E.  643 
Dalton,  IL  5S1 
Dalv,  Hon.Cspt.  I_9J 
Dana,  G.fcLK.  219 
Dand,  T.  313 
Daniell,  M.  104 
Dansey,  Lt.-Col.  C» 

C.  641.    M.  315 
Darbishire,  T.  Ift8 
Darby,  G.  521,  Lt.- 
Col.  J.  LA2 

Dashwood,  Miss  555 
Daren  por  t ,  Ca  pt .  W» 

D.  644.    R.  Ift6 
I  )«vey,  P.  330 
Davidson,    D.  82. 

IL   C  333,  M. 
329.    S,  &OL 
Davie,  W.  52a,  W. 
C.41B 
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Davie*,  J.  197.  J. 

IL2JA.  G.  S.  87. 

S.  IL  44i  W.H? 
Davis,  Comm.  G.  E. 

a  1 2.  E.glb',  35JL 

J.  44.').  Lt.-Col. 

G.  L.12L  M.644. 
P.  ill.    K.  552. 

\v.  s.  ms 

Davys,  O.  a5 
Dawkins,  Cap*.  C. 

1).  447.  c. «.  mi 
Dawson,  E.315*  II. 

1.95.    J.  C.  a  1 5. 

Lt.  J.  H.447.  K. 

321 

Day,  A.  198.  Miss 
107.    T.  IL  196. 

S.M.12Z, 
Deahry,  B.  iitih 
Dean,  E.  529 
Debrisay,  iL  T.  5511 
Delamain,  Major  C. 

IL  US. 
Delboste,  E.  F.  522 
Demainbray,  F.  LU1 
De  Montmorency, 

A.  A.  A1A 
Denison,  Cap(.  W. 

T.312.  W.T.  m 
Denman,  A.  529. 

F.  313 
Denne,  K.  331.  L. 

A.  554 
Dennis,  J.  213 
Dennison,  G.  11.558 
Dennistoun,  L  530. 

J.  S30 
Denny,  Capt.  R.  194 
Dent,  Mrs.  V.  4J3 
Denton,  E.  D.  669. 

IL  M.  314 
Denys,  Mrs.  G.  W. 

De  Pass,  D.418 
Dering,  C.  4J2 
Despard,  Lt.-Col. 

H,  194 
Desprt  z,  C.  S.  333 
Desvignes,  G.  122 
De  Ville,  Mr.  Uii 
Dew,  A.  666 
Dewell,  Capt.T.  81 
Dewy,  M.  A.  126 
Dibdin,  R.  W.  lii> 
Dickenson,   E.  N. 

Dickinson,  E.  196. 

iL  551.    M.  314 
Dicknis,  L.  528 
Dickson,  L.  S.  312* 

Lt.-Col.  L.  S.123 
Dietrich,  R.  Ill 
DicUicbien,  L.  35J 


Digby,  Lady  T.  528 
Dillon,  H,  L.S.  641 
Dimock,  J.  F.  312 
Dtmond,  C.  J.  3 1 5 
Dimsdale,  J.  C.3I4 
Dinsdale,  A.  55 (i 
Dhmas,  K.  E.  670 
Dixon,  Col.  M.  C. 

612.    D.  G.  I  LiL 

E.  66L    LL  64L 

J.  418.  W.J. 644 
Dobie,  J.  123 
Dobinson,  M.  315 
Dobson,  F.  85 
Domville,  J.  21M 
Donker,  K.  L  Uii 
Donne,  J.  438. 
Donnithorne,  Mrs. 

L.  412 
Donovan,  A.  445 
Dorchester,Lad>  ti5 
Dorrien,  L  554 
Douglas,  Comm.  II. 

J.  L25_.  U.S.  4)9. 

J.  J.  3LL  Lady 

J.  J.  195.  Marq. 

of  123,  W.  F.  81 
Douglass,  Capt.  G. 

445 
Dove,  L.  109. 
Dover,  R.  iL  311 
Dowdeswel),J.  553. 

S.  413 
Dowell,MajorR.'22j 
Dowker,  11.  419 
Down,  L.  S.  Ulii 
Downcs  Lord  42U 
Downing,  Mr.  612. 

T.  211 
Downman,  H.T.87 
Dowsing,  W.  22Q 
Dowson,  C.  314 
Doyh-,  SirF.  1L85, 

Lady  415 
D'Oyly,  Mrs.  52B 
Drake,  J.  25.  L.  A. 

223.  M.  21a.  S. 

552.  T.  126*  \V. 

IL  313 
Dredge,  A.  412 
Dresser,  J.  1  LQ 
Drew,  M.  126 
Drewe,  B.  1M 
Driffield,  G.  T.  522 
Dronsfield,  M.  212 
Drummond,Hon.  J. 

R.  aL  Hon.  Mrs. 

E.  612.  Lady  A. 

IL  41& 
Drury,  Comm.  B. 

197.    G.  a5 
Dr)sd.ile,E.E.A.R. 

ill 

Dubois,  C.  101 


Ducarel,  L.  212 
Ducie.  Earl  312 
Ducked,  Sir  G.  ai 
Du  Corrou.F.  A.  196 
Dudley,  J.  642 
DuflUI,  J.  125 
Dugdale,  E.  A.  1 90'. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  612 
Dumelow,  C.  106 
Dumper,  F.  666.  S. 

666 

Duncan,  A.  53a 
Duncombe,  Hon.  A. 
554.    Hon.  Mrs. 

A.  612.  Mrs.  P. 
D.  P.  412 

Duudas,  Rear-Adm. 

J.  W.  D.  124 
Dunkcllin.Lord  L21 
Dunn,  J.  L  L96.  J. 

W.  L95,     W.  C. 

311 

Dunsford,  A.  218 
Duntze,  J.  N.  553 
Du  Pre,  M.  T.  121 
Durant,  W.  F.  IM 
D'Urban,  Major  W. 

J.  312 
Durnford,  E.  313 
Durrant,   E.  556. 

W.  fifiM 
Dutton,  Hon.  A.  C. 

G44 

Dwarris,  A.  E.  419- 

B.  E.  613 
Dyer,  R.  ai 
Dyke,  Capr.  G.  IL 

?..M 

Dyne,   J.    B.  42iL 

W.  M.  612 
Pyneley,Col.T.64l 
Dyson,  Capt.  J.  D. 

"aL    IL  213. 
East,  W.  126 
Eaton,  A.  L.J. 329. 

D.  aa 
Eavestaff,  M.  532 
Ebrington.Visc.  124_ 
Echalay,  F.  A.  i  14 
Eddie,  R.  §1 
Eden,  H.  I_25±  Lady 

642 

Edge  won  I),  F.  B. 

670.    IL  533 
Edmonds,  E.  197. 

5.U) 

Edmondson,L  217 
Edmonstone,  Mr. 

222.  Mrs.  642 
Edmund*,  S.  A.  121 
Edsall,  J.  432 
Edward,  J.  BJJ 
Ed  wards,  C.  442.  E. 

663.  F.  22L  G. 


220^522,  H.- 

193.     H-  H  fig. 

J.  333.  530.  M. 

AJLVL  M.E.5V 
Egerton,  Li.  C.  t 

I  94 .     G.  £L  G. 

LL  4 'JO.  Lmh  v. 

418.  Lord  IS 
Egglcstor.c,  P.  6*1 
Eglintun,  C'te&i  tl 

a5 

Elesgood,  ILJUii 
Elgin,  Earl  of  4!T 
Eller,  G.  S3 
Elliot,  Capt.  115*7. 

Capt.  E.  F.  41! 

Capt.  G.  84.  6. 

527.    T.  F.  £4 
Elliott,  Lt.-Col.5W 

M.  A.  fi63 
Ellis,    Comm.  W. 

193.    Miss  IM. 

W.  M.  431 
Ellison,  W.  a5_ 
Ellman,  E.  B.  IS* 
Ellwood,  LL  32ft 
Elmer,  Mrs.  J33 
Elrmlie,  J.  F.  523 
Eteted,  A.  R.  212 
Elstob,  W.  fi62 
Elton,  L.  M.  IQL 

R.  C.  313 
El  we*,  Mrs.  J.  LUu 
Elwin,  E.  aft 
Elvryn,  C.  IL  5JQ 
Ely,  Lt.-Col.  F.  H. 

222 

Empy,  E.  331.  443 
Emsall,  Capt.  J.  £. 

G.  312 
English,  Cobdj.  C. 

332 

Entwisle.Mr*.T.4H 
Erskine,  A.  103.  H. 

D.  311 
Escott,  R.  K.  4J_i 
Este,  \V.  332 
Etheridge,  M.  E-M 
Eustace,  M.W.  43> 
Evans,  l>.  432.  G. 

549.   J.  529.  L. 

8JL  Major M. 642, 

Mrs.  334.    T.  A. 

333.  445.    T.  W. 

196 

Everard,  R.  afi*  S. 
86 

Everett,  E.  QA2 
Everitt,  G.  M.  53*> 
Ewart,  M.  8JL  P. 

4  19.     $.  UJiA 
Ewbank.T.  444 
Eyre,  A.  S.  IL  52S. 

D.J.  642.    J.  E. 
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667.    M.  C.  12L 

W.  G.22Q 
Fabian,  M.  I9j» 
Fagan,  G.  H.  1.95 
Fairbatn,  J.  313 
Faithfull,E.W.:n4. 

M.  A.  314 
Falcon,  Lt.  M.  121 
Falkland,  Vise.  312 
Falluon,  M.  2l£ 
Fallow,  T.  M.  313 
Fanshawe,  Capt.  A. 

GJ_L    S.  C.  197 
Farebrother,J.C.2lG 
Farndel',  P.  ££8 
Farnell,  M.  A.  411 
Farr,  G.  4U 
Fanar,  tL  552.  F.  L. 

55ft 

Fawcett,  R.  T.  88 
Fawconer,   A.  443. 

S.  A.  ££6_ 
Fawssett,  Mrs.  J.  195 
Faulkes,  E.  667 
Feachem,  A.  ATI 
Fear.ie,  T.  G.  85 
Fearon,  J.  125 
Feat  bent  one,  W.  P. 

son  of  4-12 
Feilden,  VV.  I23_ 
Fell,  M.  555 
Fellows,  Capt.  (ILL. 

U.  M.  440 
Felpbam,  E.  G£8 
Fennell,  E.  328 
Fenner,  Hon.  J.  222 
Fenton,  Capt.  530. 

M.  42Q,  R.  21fi 
Fen  wick,  D.  M.  A. 

r,e>*.  IL  A.  C.  81. 

M.  A.  B.  8£ 
Ferguson,  Capt.  J. 

•Ml2.  F.  iL  85,  H. 

528 

Fergusson,  A.  597. 

H.D.  198.  Lt.Col. 

W.  fill 
Ferrers,  M.  A.  81 
Ferris,  E.  J.  122 
Fesenmeyer,  J.  F.  W. 

522 

Fei  hers  tone,  R.  £45 
Ffarrmrie,  R.  542 
Ffrencb,  Hon.  T.  221 
Field,  S.  F.  88,  Mrs. 

J.  125.  W.  Lift 
Fielding,   M.  221. 

Vise.  138 
Finch,  J.  110 
Fincbam,  S.  412 
Fiiidon,  A.  E.  6G7 
Finlay,  Mrs.  442.  T. 
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Newland,  J.  105 
Newling,  W.  125 
Newman,  A.  314. 

C.  fififi,  J.  322. 

M.  A.  84,  W.  220 
Newnham,  D.  106 
Newte,  C.  M.  E.418 
Newton,  M.  555. 
Niblett,  R.  B.  559 
Nicholas,  XJLJ^ 

W.  L.  85 
Nieholl,  J.  4IA 
NlubuHs,J.109,l97. 

S.  641,  IL  125 


Nichols,  M.G.  644. 

W.  P.  529 
Nicholson,C.A.643. 

F.  F.  194.  H.555, 
662.  8irF.  W.84 

Nickson,  J.  109 
Nicolay,  M.G.  %\9 
Nicole,  E.  I  US 
N  is  belt,     IL  333. 

Mrs.  333 
Nixon,  Major  M.  G. 

312 

Nod,  LadyM.A.L. 
589 

Nolan,  L  314.  420 
Nootb,  M.  220 
Norfolk,  Duke  or 
L24 

Norman,  C.  8.  195. 

G.  669.  Lt.  C.  S. 
194.  M.  O.  627 

Normanby,  Marq. 

of  312 
Norroys,  Lady  642 
Norrisb,  J.  220 
Norrls,  J.  W.  648 
Northeote,  tL  87. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  313 
Northey,  Mrt.  W. 

B.  313 
Norton,  C  UK 
Norval,  W.  642 
Nott.E.V.84.  Miss 

665.  R.  102.  W. 

G.  417 
Nottidge,J.527,549. 

S.  642 
Noirent,  A.  G.  446. 

Sir  G.  641 
Nunn,  T.  P.  214 
Oakley,  W.  iL  642 
O'Brien.Capt.C.*!!, 

Major  T.  312.  T. 

84 

O'Cailaghatt,  Hon. 

Mrs.  642 
O'Connell,  D.  312 
Q'Conner.M.A^Jj, 

445 

O'Conor  Don  194 

Ogl^E.334.  G.84. 

R.  \M±  SirC.  521 
O'Grady,  Hon.  T. 

194 

Oldaker,  M.  529 
Oldbury,  J.  128 
O I  den  burg,  Princess 

P.  of  642 
Oldersbaw,  E.  2?o 
Oldfirld,  Capt.  196. 

ColJJUi  W.669 
Oldmiaon,  Lt.  527 
Oliver,  E.  330,  553, 
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J.  R.   G43.  W. 

aao 

Ocnmaney,  Lt.  G. 

W.  Ill 
Ongley,  Hon.  F.  LL 

441 

Onion,  M.  440 
Out  low,  Capt.  A.  E. 

87.  E.  3JJL  Mrt . 

P.  JH8 
Ord,  IL  Si.  G.  L&6 
Orgef,  C.  £43 
Ormond,Lt<-Col.H . 

s.  Lai 

Ormsby,  R.  643 
Orr,  Capt.C.A.529 
Orreti,  M.  A.  667 
Osborn,  L.  444 
O* borne,  R.  666'.  H. 
216 

O'Sbea,  A.  I II 

Ot'ey,Mrs,F.M.666 
Oner,  M.  420 
Ouley,  E.  445 
Otway,L<.R.J.I94. 

Major  C.  GA±*  Sir 

G.  G.  64 
Ouchterlony,  M.  F. 

D.  32a 
Ouvry,  P.  T.  4±2 
Overton,  J.  313 
Owen,  Capt.T.  106. 

E.  A.  l(LL 
Oaford,  C.  W.  ail 
Oyston,  A.  442 
Paeker,  R.  W.  113 
Page,  F.  \ZL  J.  T. 

420.  M.529 
P-tget,  Lord  A.  \_M 
Pain,  E.  O.  L9JJ 
Pauley,  L.  1).  fe5 
Pakenkam  T.  £63 
Pakington,  J.S.I08 
Palk,  Mrs.  L.  4m, 

IL  85 
PallUer,  LL44fi 
Palmar,  dao.  of  Sir 

G.  J.  ££4i  E.  S. 

Bfi,  G.W.D.220. 

Lady 588.  M.420. 

M.  A.  s.  315. 

Major    R.  641. 
Mrs.fi£4*  K.  552 
Palmers  too,  Vise. 
If)  4 

Palme*,  G.  82 
Panter,  L.  198 
Paraviclni,  Baron 

de  F.  5_2l 
Parish,  Lady  85 
Parke,  Major  G.  T. 

641 

Parker,  A.  314,  J. 


194.      Lady  M. 

528.   M  L.  III. 

Mrs.G.  414.  Mh- 

Jor  R.  641,  Vice- 

Adm.  SirW.  l_i>4 
Parkea,  C.  U,  419 
Parkin,  LL  641 
Parkin«on,   C.  A. 

314,  E.  443,  R. 

31.1 

Parlby,  Lt.-Col.W. 
311 

Parnell,  Mrs.  C.  8_5 
Parr,  Lt.-Col.  T.  C. 

ei 

Parrot t,  E.  556 
Parry,  M.  557 
Pariri<lge,E.F.555. 

F.  411 
Paternoster,  J.  328 
Pateraon,  A.  P.C44. 

g.  aaa.  Lt.  j.  l. 

314,  M.  58j>.  R. 

110.  MajorJ.ail 
Patey,  G.  E.  312 
Patten,  A.  M.  329 
Patteson,  J.  LQfl 
Patton,  M.  51Q 
Paul,  C.  B.  &5JL  H. 

315 

Paulet,  F.  J.  Mfi 
Paulett.LordW.3H 
Pawlett,  M.  A.  88 
Payne,  MajnrG.  55 1 
Peace,  P.  198 
Peacock,  C.  E.  L. 

196.    W.  220 
Pearce,  Lt.  328 
Pearl*,  L.  (144 
Pearson,t  apt.  T.  H. 

84.  J.  G.  5J1,  L. 

555 

Prase,  T.  B.  224 
Peck.  Capt.  J.J.64I 
Pedder,  J.  444 
Peel,  IL  £23*  J.  E. 

A.  iik  W.  195 
Peile,  A.  J.  323 
Pelhatn,  Hun.  Mrs. 

Pelisiier,  O.  5_29 
Pell,  A.  643.  SirW. 

O.  312.  W.  6ii5 
Peinberton,  Mrs.  C. 

R,  Iji5.    T.  4211 
Pein brook,  R.  444 
Pemtll,  W.  321 
Pendleton,  C.  L02 
Pennant,  L.  198 
Pennefatber,  E.  W. 

558.   Lt.-Col.  J. 

L.  84.     Mrs.  J. 

418.  W.  \M 


Pennington,  W.  0. 

afi 

Penny,  L.  M.  4IB. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  N.I94. 

R.  P.  G.  334 
Pepper,  C.  E.  333 
Peppereorne,  J.  666* 
Perceval,  F.  C.  523 
Percy,  S.  L.  315 
Perea,  Cher.  C.  de 

5M 
Perigal,  F.  81 
Pering,  A.  445 
Perkins,  J.  332,  GG9 
Perry,  H.  J.  [M. 

L.  M.  log.  R. 

c.  ma 

Perryn,  M.  D.  442 
Peters,  A.  8JL  J. 

Petingale,  J.  8£ 
Pet  re,  LL 528,  Lady 

Pettingal,  C.  84 
Pettigrew,  A.  F.490 
Peyton,  P.  E.  8ii 
Pbavres,  R.  448 
Phelps,  R.  ££&,  R. 

M.  438,  T.  fi£5 
Phillimore,  J.  85 
Phillipps,  C.  L.  M. 

£42 

Phillips,  C.  L£L  C 
P.  41a.  C.  V.  88. 
F.  196.    G.  195. 
Lt.-C«»l.  O.  311, 
Lt.-Col.  H.S.84, 
l!)4.    Lt.  J.  \JAL 
Mrs.    J.  S.  418. 
T.££4 
Phillipson,  J.  B.440 
Pbillpotts,  Mrt.  1.96 
Philpott,  H.  81 
Phipps,  Lt,-Col. 

Hon.  B.  312 
Phoenix,  J.  P.  220 
Picard,  J.  A.  8£ 
Pickanl,  E.  87 
Pickering ,  S.  5£3 
Pickford,  T.  LQ1 
Pickin,  W.  F.  2l£ 
Pierse,  W.  F.  43.9 
P»g..t,  Hon.  D.417. 

Hon.  J).  R.  Lyj 
Pdgrim,  E.  440 
Pillans,Capt.  W.  S. 
84 

Pilleau,  F.  U.  551 
Pimlott,  J.  552 
Pinkerton,  C.  333 
Pinnock,  S.  C.  440 
Piper,  S.  A.  530 
Pirie,  G.  322 


Piteairn,  W.  G44 
Pitcher,  C.  554 
Pitman,  S.  218 
Pi«t,  J,  3_Lj 
Pittar,  R.  VV.  530 
Plate,  Mrs.  T.  G42 
Plowman, M.  A. 332 
Plunkrit,  Hon.  R. 

6J4,  Hon.  Ej.  R. 

223 

Pocock,  C.  E.  644. 

Mrs.  L.  £42 
Pogaon,  E.  J.  214 
Pole,  M.  420.  Mrs. 

R.  313,    W.  H. 

420 

Poley,  F.  W.  314 
Pollen,  Mrs.  R,  IL 

528 

Pollock.  D.  193. 4 1 7. 

E.  664.  L*dy  85. 

M.  44L  SirD.  85 
Pumery,  P.  T.  L9S 
Ponsford,  W.  313 
Ponsonby,  A.  B.  M. 

10JL  G.643.  Lady 

M.  3 13.  Mr.  \M± 

Vise.  Hi 
Ponton,  S.  419 
Poole,  L.  145 
Pooley,  G.  F.  313 

411 

Poore,  C.  D.  221. 

E.  441 

Pope,  E.  L9JL  J.  mi 
Popple,  M.  43M 
Porter,  W.  IL  553 
Portman,  Mrs.  F.  B. 

8iu  Mrs.  W.  411 
Pouletlmalte,  E. 

6J3 
Pott,  IL  88 
Potter,  J.  I9L  444 
Pottinger,   Sir  LL 

521 

Potts,  C.  W.418 
Poulett,  IL  V.  A. 
445 

Powell,  E.  A.  5S7. 

F.  C.  42JL  G.  T. 
S.  527_.  J.  442. 
M.  555 

Power,  A.  CIO,  Col, 

W.  G.  IJLL  J.  J. 

196.  Misi  528 
Powh,  .Mm.  ,1.  3_L3 
Powles,  R.  60ji 
Powlett,  Mrs.  W. 

H.  O.  528 
Pownall,  J.  L.  8G_ 
Praed,  Mr*.  B.  J. 

M.  418 
Prance,  W.  IL  528 
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Prater,  E.  M.  441 
Pratt,  E.  105,  665 
Prendergast,  F.l 1 1, 

Prenlire,  C.  Ill 
Prist,  S.  322 
Pr»  6ton,  Lady  AAA 
Pretyman,  W.  195 
Prcvost,  A.  85 
Price,  J.  2L5*  M. 

E.  LliL    Miss  J. 

81.  R.C.  85,419. 

T.  440.   W.  F.H6 
Prickett,  R.  G42 
PridnnmsE.M.644 
Priestntan,  J.  S.4  1? 
Pring,  J.  330,  551 
Pritchard,  M.  557. 

T.  155 
Prittie,  Mr.  1_54 
Procter,  F.  313 
Proctor,  G.  642.  R. 

313.  Lt.E.  H.B. 

Mi 

Prother,  E.  IL  313 
Prothero,  G.  151 
Protheroe,  P.  152* 

L.  G.  556 
Proud,  J.  F.  441 
Prowse,  *L_335 
Prussia,  Prince 

Heinrtch  of,  335 
pryce,  J.  444 
Prynn,  G.  R.  313 
Prythercb,  E.  lAAG 
Puckle,  J.  216 
Pugh,  E.  41L  R. 

LOG.    M.  418 
Pycroft,  J.  iiAii 
Pyner,  F.  415 
Pyrker,  M.  L.  OU 
Quarles,  T.  433 
(>)uarterii)ni),G.444 

Cjuekett,  J.T.  Gil 
Rabbet  It,  A.  667 
RadclilTe,  W.  642 
Raikes,  K.  216.  G. 
665 

Raines,  C.  A.  B7.  J. 

R.  81 
Ramsay,  Capt.  W. 

R.  194 
Ramsden,  C.  II.  81 
Randall,  S.  14J 
Kindle,  W.  m 
Randolpb,  E.  85 
Uastall,  R.  85 
Raven.C.H.  M.314. 

J.  52.0.  N.J.  343 
Rnwes,  J.  155 
Raw  lings,  VV.  6G4 
Rawlins,.Mrs.  QliA 
Raw  I'm  ton,  G.  315. 
Rayley,  R.  664 


Raymond,  A.  R.644 
Read,  A.  J.  6iL  E. 

440.    K.  I*j0 
Rebow,  Lady  G.  G. 
418 

Rebbeck,  M.  224 
Rede,  A.  C.  42ii 
Redfern,  R.S.642 
Kfdingtnn,  T.S.1H4 
Rtdpath,  W.  J.  81 
Reece,  W.  mi 
Reed,  Capt.  A.  W. 
194 

Reeve,  J.  W.  EiL 

L.  419 
Reeves,  M.  554 
Reid,  J.  315,  32R. 
Lt.-Col.  W.  52L 
Lt.  D.  T.  558 
Rcilly,M3jorB.R.84 
Keinagle,  A.  R.  613 
Relfe,  E.  tL  IM 
Remnaot,  E.  556 
Renton,  C.  643 
Repton,  W.  W.523 
Reuss,  Count  LL 

mi 

Reynardson,G.B.H7 
Reynolds.  E.  4I[F, 
535.    tL  R.  UliL 
J.  U.  SiL  L.  M. 
420 

Rhodes,  tL  J.  3_UL 

T.  32S 
Rice,  A.  551,  Mrs. 

tL  415 
Rich,  IL  IM..  M. 
420 

Richards, G.  H.l.95. 
Lt.  G.  1L  154,  R. 
664 

Richardson,  IL  IM. 
J.  101.558.  Lady 
418.  Mrs.83.550. 
M.  J.  446.  S.  A. 
314 

Richmond,  J. A. LSI 
Rickett,  J.  344 
Rickeits,  A.  J.  315* 
E.  C.  I5L  J.5'>6- 
Mnjor  St.  V.  W. 
641 

Riddell,  Sir  W.  B. 
195 

Ridley,  W.  198 
Ridsdale,  E.  334 
Rigge,  Comm.  C.G. 

Ilia 

Risdon,  B.  5il 
Rising,  W.  108,220 
Rivis,  M.  5JS1 
Robbing  W.  LQg 
Robe,  Major  A.  W. 
fi42.  Major  F.  tL 


Roberton,  C.  158 
Roberts.  F.  527.  F. 

C.  155.  L.  B.446. 

M.  115,    T.  LiiG 
Robertson,  F.  8JL 

fcL  522,    J.  343, 

J.  E.  P.  191.  L. 

216.    L.  D.  333. 

M.  415,    M.  C. 

66.9 

Robiu,  M.  K.  31i 
Robins,  Lt.  iL  J« 
334 

Robinson,  A.  332, 
C.  R.  644*  Capt. 
J.  P.  215,  D.  M. 
32JL  E.  UiL  G. 
553.  IL  G.  R.  8iL 
J.  G42,  527_,  WiL 
M.  314*   M.  R. 
103.    R.  E.  643, 
S.  665,  S.  S.  155* 
W.  T.  529 
Robson,  \V.  521 
Ruby,  E.  C  M.419 
Roche,  A.  K43.  R. 

643 
Rodd,  J.  22J 
Rodwell,  E.  A.  556 
Rodney,  Mrs.  J.  S. 

313 
Role,  A.  554 
Rolfe,  R.  R.  545 
Rogers,  A.  245*  P. 
84*  J.  446,  664, 
L.AAL  M.A.665 
Rohde,  Major,  332 
Romney,C'tess  of85 
Rookes,  B.  E.  643 
Rooks,  S.  N.  342 
Roper,  W.  B.  8JI 
Rose,  T.  W.  LOi 
Rosen,  Ciets  642 
Rusini  529 
Ross,  A.  8L  IL  R. 
558.Lady  313.  M. 
325*    Sir  P.  153 
Rosse,  C'tt-ss  418 
Rotely,  E.446 
Ruthe,  R.  J.  152 
Rotton,  tL  419.  J. 
221 

Rowan,  Capt.  IL  S. 
194 

Rowland,  Major  G. 

T.  642 
Rowe,  L.  158 
Rowley,  A.  664*  A. 

C.  521,  J-S-  417 
Ruck,  R.  101 
Rucker,  J.  A.  443 
Rudd,  E.  C.  156 
Rudyerd,  Lt.-Col. 

S.  6U 
Ruell,  D.  m 


Ruffbrd,  Miss  lAn 
Rumsey,  Capt.  J. W. 

til,  E.  F.  C.66& 
Rundle,  S.  643 
Rush,  C.  2J1 
Russ,  R.  W.  ^58 
Russell,  C.  A.  110, 

H.V.  ULL  J.  333, 

J.  A.  643,  J.  W. 

552.  Lord  J.  194. 

Lt.-Col.H-C.64l. 

Mrs.105.  Mrs. D. 

W.  3LL  R.  33J. 

444.  S.  444 
Rutherford,  A.  154 
Ruiley,  F.  643 
Rutsou,  W.  LIU 
Ryan,  Sir  E.  644 
Ryder,  A.  P.  521 
Ryle,  F.  W.  HLZ 
Ryley,  J.  215 
Sadler,  S.  420 
St.    Aubyn,  Capt. 

T.  J.  556 
St.  Clair,  Hun.  Mrs. 

C.  418 
St.  Leger,  E.  441. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  85 
St.  Maur,  Lady  A. 

313 

Saint,  W.  151 
Salm-Saltn,  Prince 

F.  W.  of  442 
Salmon,  M.  L  535* 

S.  32?) 
Saltoun,  Major-Gen. 

Lord  312 
Samler,  J.  IL  AM 
Samuel,  J.  5.40 
Sander,  E.  663 
Sanders,  E.  A.  530. 

J.  B.  335 
Sanderson,  Hon. 

Mrs.  344 
Sandford,  tL  440 
Sandham,  C.  F.  216 
Sandys,  M.  221*  W. 

S.  353 
Sare),  R.  663 
Sartorius,  Sir  G.  R. 

GJ_l 

Saumarez,  Hon.  C. 

E.  33i 
Sau  nders,  G.11. 530. 

J.  W.  521 
Sausmarez.  J.d«442 
Savage,  C.  442.  G. 

A.  151,  S.  552 
Savill,  F.  551 
Saville,  C.  351 
Savory,  A.  B.  31 1. 

M.  158 
Saw  bridge,  M.  151 
Sawyer,  E.  196.  C. 

R.  J.  88 
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Saxe  CoburgGotha, 
PrincessA.of  195 

Saxe,  Mrs.  82 

Saxton,  C.  212 

Sayle,  B.  446 

Scale,  M.  198 

Scarlett,  Hun.  Miss 
419 

Scatcherd,  J.  S.  664 
Scratcbley,  LJL214 
Scbalcb,  P.  102 
Scboen,  A.  555 
Scholefield,  J.  313 
Sconce,  R.  C.  445 
Sconce,  G.  44(i 
Scott,  A.  I£8.  A. 
R,  42Q,  C.  315. 
Col.  fcL  A.  641. 
Dr.J.64l.  E.  \_2L 
E.  E.  8JL  I.M.A. 
644.    Lt..Col.  J. 
84-  J.  643,  fifia. 
M.  643,  R.  221, 
551.  T.  103,  550 
Scovell,  S.  J.  222 
Scurfield,  R.  666 
Seager,Comm.J.223 
Sealy,  E.  F.  522.  E. 

L.  198.  J.  5CJ7 
Searl,  C.  M.  12£ 
Seaton,  Capt.  D.  84 
Sedgwick,  E.  82 
Selwyn,  C.556.  Lt. 
5-27.  M.33".  Ma- 
jor c.  j.  eiiL  w. 

5^7 

Seppings,  Mrs.  322 
Sergeant,  J.  103 
Sergison,  J.  E.  1  U2 
Seton,  Capt.  J.  B. 

447.  R.  fifi3 
Sewell.E  529.M.440 
Sexton,  1L  322 
Seymour,  J.  2UL  J. 

J.  S.T.  87.  Lady 

642.  R.  £42 
Sbackleton,  J.  222 
Sbadbult,  C.  330 
Sbadwell,  C.  F.  A. 

212.  Mrs.  L.  £42 
Shannon,  R.  Q.  102 
Sharp,  M.  22U 
Sbarpe,  H.  E.  522 
Shaw,  C.  J.  25,  E. 

G44.  E.  T.  670. 

L.M.644.  M.41fl. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  a_5 
Shearburn,  W.  44G 
Shee,  Mrs.  195 
Sheffield,  M.  A.328. 

M.  E.  644 
Shekel),  J.  IL610 
Sbelburne,  C'tess  of 

115 
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Shelford,  T.  549. 
Shelley,  Lady  K.441 
Sbelton,  G.  420 
Sh«-ppard,  C.  A.6G3. 
IL  J.  8fL   1L  V. 
J.  314,  J.  G.  420. 
W. 

Sherbuurne,  M.  D. 

662 

Shewing,  Miss  2£J 
Shiel, Hon.  R.L.I 94 
Shield,  G.  M.  2 1 .9. 

W.  1!.  ID* 
Shirley,  Capt.A.417 
Shivers,  M.  S.  102 
Shure,  fcL  620.  J. 

A.  440 
Shurt,  fcL  4TL  Dr. 

T.  V.  52Z 
Sbrimpton,  J.  6G'8 
Shrubb,  G.  J.  668 
Shuckburgb,  Lady 
^  669 

Sbitte,  E.  554.  Mrs. 

R.  41£ 
Shuter,K.I97.S.4H 
Sihtliorp,  Mrs.G.T. 

W.  642 
Silva,  E.  LQ5 
Silver,  J.  522 
Sirocoe,  IL  A.  85 
Siroeun,  J.  E.  419 
Simmons,  J.  105 
Simms,  C.  222,  J. 
641 

Simonds,  iL  234 
Simons,  N.  212 
Simpson,  Capt.  J. 
fi4L  Lady  F.  £42. 
T.  B.  82*  W.  666 
Sims,  R.  Li.  32ii 
Sinclair,  P.  322.  Sir 

J.  G.  417 
Skair,  A.  664 
Skeete,  E.  87 
Skelton,  J.  214 
Skingley,  H.S.3I4 
Skinner,  R.  85 
Skipsry,Rear-Adm. 

W.  IW 
Skipwith,  R.  530 
Slade,  Capt.  J.  60'6. 
Comm.  A.   I  .'J 5. 
J.  108,  W.A.447. 
Sladen,  F.  E.  197 
Slater,  W.1Q2 
Slatter,  W.  215 
Slight,  L.  556 
Smallbone,  IL  222 
Smalley,  G.  R.  fifi 
Smart,  A.  665.  C. 
217 

Smith,  A.  442.  A. 
V.  122*   C.  125.. 

XXVI. 


315,333,419,445. 
H.665.  C.  L.444. 
E.  105.328.  F.B. 
214.  G. 107, 445. 
H.  3_L2j  315,  J. 
522,  J.  M'D.  84. 
Lt.C.G.222.  M. 
412.  M.  A.  530, 
Major  J.  L.  124. 
Major  T.  C.  212. 
M.S.  522.  R.  W. 
53iL  Sir  J.M.  F. 
6J2.  T.  T.  125, 
W.  122.  W.  fcL 
553,  S42.  W.  T. 
528 

Smithwick,  R.  312 
Smyth,  E.  W.  522, 

L.  D.  122,  Lt.- 

Col.  J.  R.  124. 

Major  J.  R.  84, 

J.  529 
Sroythics.W.T.644 
Snepp,  A.  E.  M. 

112.    H.T.  12S, 
Sneyd,  J.  R.  125 
Snow,  fcL  419 
Soaper,  M.  668 
Soden,  J.  445 
Soire,  Chev.  de  1 1 1 
Somerville,   J.  C. 

198.  Sir  W.  124 
Sotheby,  Comm.  E. 

S.  3JL2 
Souter,  Mrs.  445 
South,  Mrs.  C66 
Southconibe.G.  106 
Spain,  G.  102 
Spalding,  A.  1QJ 
Spankie,  Capt.  126 
Spedding,  S.  EJi2U 
Speller,  M.  329 
Spence,Capt.J.(I4L 

M.  A.  220.  W. 

102 

Spencer,  Earl  1 94. 

M.  444.  R.  F.  aa 
Spens,  H_EJL323 
Spicer,  J.  W.  414. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  G.  85 
Spineto,  M.  J.  D.H7 
Spuoner,  C.  19h 
Spottiswoode,  Col. 

J.  665 
Squire,  A.  441.  M. 

106.  218 
Stabback,  E.  fifiA 
S'abb*,  G..  85.  IL 

fifi2 

Stables,  J.  £44 
S  t  acy,  Lt.-Col.  L.R. 
84 

Stagg,  C.  82 
Stainlon,  H.T.  I2fi 


Stair,  Earl  of  ill 
Standbridee,  F.  442 
Standly,  R.  2J2 
Stauifartb,  M.  444. 

S.  88 
Stanley,  Capt.  C. 

E.87.  CM.  644. 

G.  S.  642.  Hon. 

E.  J.  124.  O.  522 
Siansfield,  J.  QM 
Stanton,  T.  125 
Stansfeld,  J.  415 
Staples, W.  F.  B.  82 
Stapleton,  L.  L  52Q 
Stark,  M.  A.D.  222 
Starling,  R.  322 
Sinrmer,  Coram.  C. 

195 

Start,  E.  212 
Statbam,  M.A.  L98 
Staunton,  Major  G. 
522 

Stedman,  Lt.-Col. 

R.  A.  L24 
Steer,  J.  D.  530. 

S.  A.  530 
Steggall,  L.  222 
Stenson,  J.  123 
Stephen,  A.  312 
Stephens.  F.  T.  417. 

Mrs.  222.  T.  664 
Stephenson, C. 314. 

E.  442.   J.  528, 

L.J.  522.  W.  420 
Stevens,  J.  6GJL  R. 

ma 

Stevenson,  A.B.  86, 
Major  D.  IL  522 
Steward,  M.JL  530 
Stewart,  Capt.  H. 
212.  C.  F>.  64_L 
Cbev.  A.  T.  552. 
J.  412,  Lady  LL 
85.  M.  6jifi.  M. 
P'A.446.  P.M.S. 
220 

Stockdale,  fcL  643 
Stoe,  IL  552 
Stokes  B.  128.  H. 

G.  522,  S.  N.  afi. 

S.  L.  412 
Stone,  C.  L.  64L 

G.  642.  Lt.-Col. 

B.  556 
Stopford,  C.  F.  82. 

Mrs.  418.  Mrs. 

C.  125,  Mrs.  W. 
418.  Vise.  52Q 

Storar,  T.  445 
Storey, Capt.  R.  222 
Storr,  F.  417 
Stourton,  Hun.  J. 
82 

Stovin.M.A.E.  215 
4  U 
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Stracey,  Capt.  592 
Strarv,  S.  A.  332 
Stradling,  F.  R~il4 
Stratford,  E.  644 
Scraker,Capi  .3.4 117 
btran  gward,  T.  W. 
606 

Stratton,  J.  644 
Strong,  M.  B.  3LL 

W.  219 
Sirutt,  E.  4J1.  G. 

IL  643.  Hon.  E. 

64 1 

Smart,  tL  D.  LQ8 
Sturkev,  M.  ILO 
Stun,  fcL  flli 
Swale,  Lt.-Col.  R. 
Oil 

Swaini,C.102.J.444 
Sweeny,  P. 
Sweete,Lt.  G.H.W. 

Swete,  B.  &6 
Swift,  M.  5£U 
Swinburne,  Lady  J. 

5i;8 

Swinford,  J.  311 
Styan,  W.  QM 
Suckling,  E.  443 
Sugden,  tL  195 
Sullivan,  B.  C.  41k 

Major  W.  411 
Sumner,  R.  419 
Surroan.Caut.J.222 
Surteet.  iL  R.  197, 

411 

Sutherland,  Ducb's 
of  194.   Mrs.  222 

Sutton,  C.  103.  E. 
441.  F.  tL  LQ5_, 
L.  S.  3_LL  R.  6b2 

Swire,  J.  42Q 

Sykes,  J.643,  Lady 
lnfi 

SynioiiH,  E.  W.  gi. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  <m 
TaafTe,C'»es«.«le663 
Taddy,  F.  E.  444 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Serj. 

195 

Tallents.  W.  E.  554 
Taucueray,  C.  If) 7 
Tanner,  tL  442.  J. 

w.  n.  him 

Tardiffe,  J.  431 
Tat  bam,  Mrs.  o5'A 

E.  411 
Tattou,  Mr».  T.W. 

Taunton,  Mrs.  554 
Tayler,  Capt.  J.  N. 

filL    C.  B.  411 
Taylor,  A.  197,922. 

Caut.  557.  tapt. 


B.  312.  E.  53JL 

1L  44i  J.  220, 

4  18,    449,  644. 

Lady,  C.  W.3I3. 

Mr.  330.  Mm. 

442,    W.  441 
Tebbutt,  J.  441 
Teevan,  S.  597 
Teuton,  L.  S.  440 
Tew.Capt.G.M.194 
Thackrray,J.K.549. 

J.  ILL  R.  44 (> 
Tbackery,  J.  643 
Tbickuesse,  J.  445 
Tiii^tlewayte,C.l05 
Thomas,  A.  B.  3_LL 

A.  J.  331L  A. 

W.  W5.  Capt.  F. 

J.  64_L  H.  L.  85, 

218.  M.  Ml  W. 

N.  314 
Thompson,  A.  IPG, 

442.     C.  490. 

Capt.  J.  642.  C. 

M.  530.  Comm. 

T.  S.  84.    D.  B. 

41H.  E.  313,  E. 

A.  US,  E.  C. 55b. 

E.  L.  £44.  G.  iL 

642.    tL  529. 

Lady  55?.  Lt.- 
Col.  J.  A.  IM. 

Major  W.  J.  84. 

M.  E.  4m  s. 

332.  SirIL64jL 

W.642.  W.iLbJi 
Thomson,  A.  .330. 

c.  J.  aa.  nr.  j. 

670.  E.  T.  666 
Thorley.C.  W.643 
'I  hornley,  J.  D.  442 
Tbt»rnton,Capt.44G. 

Col.  C.  W.  440. 

J.F.  L9JL  M.  106. 

S.  im.  SirC.  W. 

04 '2 

Tborold,  Lady  £28. 
Thorp,  R.417,  52a. 

T.  438 
Thoyis,  E.  552 
Thuillier,  Mrs.  22Q 
Thurlow,  L.  M.  138. 
Thy  u  ue,  N.  441 
Til  ley,  R.  4J4 
Tiiuperou,  J.  101 
Tiudal,     A.  419. 

Comm.  L.  S.3I9. 

H.5.9.  K.H.52.Q. 
3  inkier,  Mrs.  29U 
Tiplady,  J.  550 
Tipping,  F.  3_LL  F. 

G.  315 
Tohiu,  Major-Gen. 

J.  W.  412 


Todd,  Mrs.  55H  S. 

R.  tt£ 
Toke,  E.  W.  215 
Toker,  T.  F.  191 
Toldervy,  T.  446 
Toler,  Hon.O.F.419 
Tollemacbe,  G.  L. 

333.  Mrs.  W.  ID  j 
Tombs,  C.  54fi 
Tomkyus,  Mrs.  1114 
Tomlin,  S.  331 
Tooke,  J.  T.  H.4I? 
Toovey,  W.  419 
Tosswill,  M.  107 
Tour    and  Taxis, 

Prince  of  441 
Tower,  Lady  S.  4  Ld 
Towers,  J.  333 
Towneley,  Lady  C. 

313 

Townly,  E.  W.  444 
Towusend,  tL  125, 

R.  648 
Toye,  W.  643 
Toy n bee,  J.  42Q 
Tracy,  Hon.  Mrs.C. 

IL  5213 
Trapaud,  Miss  331 
Trebeck,  J.  LOT 
Tredgold,  1L_33J 
Tremlett,  E.  043- 

M.  A.  065 
Trench,  Hon.  Mrs. 

R.  C.  85 
Trenchard,F.A.664. 

W.84I 
Trevelyan,  Mrs.  E. 

O.  418 
Trevenan,  E.  215 
Trevor,  C.220.  F.H3 
Trewman,  J.  T.  556 
Treweeke.C.V.  644 
Trigge,  E.  M 
Trim,  M..  102 
Trimbey,  M.  A.  8Ji 
Trimmer,  B.  J.  H5 
Trinder,  D.  553 
Tripp,  E.  530 
Trist,  M.  K.  158. 
Tiollope,  J.  81 
Troughton,  1'.  642 
Troup,  Capt.  C.  84 
Troutbeck,  S.  218 
Tryon,  R.  527 
Turker.Capt.lLT. 

84.  E.E.529.J.85 
Tudball,  S.  Ij>2 
Tudway,  E.  ti.  210 
Tufnell,  E.C.86.  tL 

194.  Hun.  F.  IUB 
Tuke,  Dr.  334 
Tunper,  C.  446.  C. 

W.  530 
Turing,  J.  332,  445 


Turn  bull,  A.  442 
Turner,  IX  530.  1). 

W.  8i  J.  B.  l£L 

Mrs.  557.   K.  L. 

ii4L  Sir  E.  G.  T. 

P.  555.  W.  B.329 
Turnour,  Hun.  Mrs. 

G.  614L  Mrs.  E. 

E.  418 
Turtou,  Capt.  J.  84 
Twisdeu,  L  33 tl 
Tyler,  J.  M.  I^g 
Tyner,  S.  556 
Tynte,  Mrs.J.P.4ia 
Tyrwbitt,  E.  559. 

Mrs.  T.  313 
Tysseii,C.490.  Mrs. 

F.  D.  J1J 
Uueni,  Dr.  J.  C.550 
Udny,  Mrs.  329 
Uniacke,  M.  L  L9fi 
Uppleby,  M.  E.  §1 
Upstonr,  P.  fi£4 
Upton,  J.  109 
Urqubart,J.L.H.lll 
Vale,  C.  333 
Valium,  (apt.  T.J. 

194 

Valpy,  Mrs.  R.  529. 
Vandeleur,  Col.  J. 
319 

Vansittart,Lt.-Capt. 
R.  64_L  Mrs.  642 

Van  Straubrnzer, 
Lt.-Col.  C.T.4I7 

Vanzetti,  A.  L.  221 

Vaidon,  S.  mi 

Vardy,  M.  C.  28 

Vas»all.A.553.  Ma- 
jor R.  J.  P.  641 

Vau-han,  E.  T.4  17, 
527 

Vaughton,  A.  K.I96 
Vautier,  J.  220 
Veale,  J.  331 
Veitch,  Dr.  J.  641 
Venables,  E.  A.4 14, 

M. tL  552 
Vere,  J.  551 
Verner,  O.  126.  W. 

L93 

Vernon,  J.  E.  314 
Veysie,  M.  HI 
Vickers,  A.  445 
Vickust,  T.  i28 

Vidal,Mrs.E.TJ.4l8 
Vidjieu,  E.  3J^  f. 

M.  1125 
Villers,  W.  313 
Vincent,  M.  215 
Vivian,  J.  V.  196 
Vogau,  M.  A.  919 
Wade,  IL  A.  LOiL 

J.I09j  322.M.668 
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Waldegrav««,  Hon. 

Mrs.  143 
Wales,  W.  527 
Walker.  A.l  10.530. 
J.  LUL  J.K.216. 
Lady  528.  Major- 
Gen.  F.  84,  Mr. 
33_L  S.  440,  W. 
S51 

Waller,  Capt.B^L 

F.  110.  R.  669 
Walpole,  A.  322* 

C.  88 
Walrond, N.  H.664 
WaUb,  C.  610,  E. 

L.  H6 
Waltbe,  Dr.  642 
Waher,  A.  554.  E. 

529.  fcL  F.  3lj>. 

K.  528,  W.  64^ 
Wallers,  Dr.  6*0 
Walton,  J.  LL  108, 

W.  S.  105 
Waiisbruugh,W.338 
Warburlon,  G.  555 
Ward,  A.J.  LQZ*  C. 

198.  Capi.  A.  G. 

84.  E.  221.  G. R. 

333.  H*  D.  LOL 

LL  G.  L2L  Hun. 

Mrs.  LL  528.  J. 

1.98.  M.  213*  T. 

P.  312 
Warden,  Capt.  F. 

A  15 

Wardlaw,  Li.  Gen. 

J.  312 
Warne,J.  233.  Miss 

333 

Wari.eford,    H*  J. 

g:o 

Warner,  J.  L.  642, 

S.  B.  415 
Warre,  H.  b'42 
Warren,  Lt.-Col.  S. 

B-_312.  P.  E.  216 
Wartnaby,  LL  107. 

W.  L22 
Warton,  M.  530 
Waters,  C.  107 
Waterpark,Lord3l2 
Watson,  F.  E.  L21* 

J.  £22,  J.IL216, 

W.  329 
Wans,  J.  £12 
Waugb,  Capi.  W. 

P.  84.  M.M.  M. 

mi 

Way,  G.  543 
Weale,  Mrs.  LQ8 
Weaver,  C.  332 
Webb,  A.  551*  E. 
J.  534,    F.  217. 

J.  m.  M.  445* 


Mrs.  D.  IL  313, 

S.  440 
Webber,  G.  W.  314 
Webster,  C.  A.  L9JL 

E.  522,  J.  C.  412 
Weekes,  S.  552 
Weidemann,  G.  S. 

642 

Welbornr,W.S.64.3 
Wellbeloved,  A. 333 
Welter,  J.  528 
Wellesley,  A.  217 
Wells,  J.  552 
Welsby,  A.  332 
Wemyss,  Major  521 
Wentworth,  S.  E. 
642 

West,E.  D.212*  E. 
W.  G.  $22,  IL 

E.  J.  642. 
M*2l6*  R.  W.T. 
85,   T.  W.  102 

Westbruoke,  Lady 
535 

Wetterman,  E.  P. 

330 

Westborp,  S.  F-644 
Westlake,  D.  330 
Westmoreland,  Earl 

of  123 
Weston,  T.  C.  84 
Westpbal,  Sir  G.  A. 

641 

Weibeiall,  Lsdy220 
Wetberall,Sir  C.  85 
Wetenliall.Mrs.G42 
Wballey,  W.  12L 

w.  M.  1111 

Wbarndifff,  Lord 
193 

Wbarton,  C.  L08, 

R.  110,445 
Wbately,   C.  443, 

553.  S.  553 
Wheeler,  J.  M.  552 
Wbelan,  fcL  121 
Woeler,  IL  552 
Whicbelu,  E.  220 
Wbinyate»,  Major 

F.  W.  642 
Wbitaker,  M.  667. 

S.  H.  328 
Wbitcomb,  M.  445 
Wbite,  E.  218*  LL 
L96.    J.  LL  340, 
Major  E.  P.  6fiB* 
R.  M.  642.  R.  S. 
553.    S.  3J10 
Whitehead,  E.  Liil 
Wbitehouse,  W.  F. 
559 

Wbiteley,G.  216 
WhiteLck.C.  J.  196 
Wbileway,K.IL54Q 


Whiting,  M.441 
Wbitlock,  G.  85 
Whit  more,  E.  554 
Whitehead,  M.  198 
Wickbam,  E.  12b\ 

W.  666 
Wiggin,  Mrs.  B.  IL 

313 

Wi^htwick,  C.  8JL 

H.  663 
Wigraro,  Mrs.  195 
Wilbrabam,  E.  V. 

440.    Hon.  Mrs. 

E.  B.  313 
Wild,  Col.  C.  F.  222 
Wilde,  Sir  T.  64J 
Wiles,  F.  329 
Wilkinson,  A.  662, 

E.  M.  51L  J- 
552*  J.  G.  216* 
Lt.-Col.  C.  D. 
194.  M.  A.  530. 
Major  A.  P. S. 641 

Wilks,  E.  E.  328 
Willders,  A.  M.  643 
Willes,  Miss  86 
Willett,  J.  529 
Williams,  A.  E.530. 
Capt.  124.  C.  E. 

641.  E.  L9JL  E. 
P.  86,  126*  G. 
312.  LL  2)9,52t?. 
LL  J.  85*  J.  197. 
446,  529.  642, 
643,  GUI,  J.  F. 
6G9.  M.220,  529, 
6G7.  M.  C.  L94L 
Miss  l  IQ-  Mrs. 
!_!0.2_TL  Mrs.T. 
P.  85*  R.  140. 
Sir  J.  LL  84.  W. 
528,  551 

Williamson,  A.  558 
Willis,  C  HL  D. 

L.  322,  J.  441 
Wniock.Mrs.G.418 
Wiilson,  M.  218 
Willougbhy,  Capt. 

F.  D.  222,  Mrs. 
C.  125 

Wills,  R.  G.  441 
Wilmot,  Capt.H.R. 

E.  124 
Wilson,  A.  M.  UO, 

C.  665*    E.  85^ 

F.  £28,  G.  333* 
J.  85»  530,  558* 
L.  4404  443.  Ma- 
jor  J.  641.  Major 
T.  8  a.  M.  L.  668. 
S.  A.  L.  315.  W. 

642.  528 
Winckwortb,  W. 

445 


Windham,  C.  E.522 
Windus,  J.  217 
Wingfield,  C.  10JL 

E.  L.  311*  L.420 
Winpenny,  J.  196 
Winstauley,  O.  A. 

334 

Wmstone,  E.  313 
Winter,  J.  420,  L. 

335.  M.  529^  M. 

A.  328 
W  intenon,  C'tess 

Dow.  561 
Withecombe,  Dr. 

315 

Witterbury,  C.  555 
Witberby,  S.  £43 
Withers,  F.  522 
Wollaston,  C.  B. 

112.  CM.  613 
Wood,  C.  314*  C. 

A.  81*  Comm.G. 

LL  312*  C.V.A. 

86.  E.  322.  Hon. 

C.  L24.  Lt.-Col. 

H.  J.  121,  Mrs. 

552*    N.  S.  128. 

S.  661*    T.  84* 

W.  S.  195,  419 
Woodd,  A.  L.  530, 

E.  S.  196 
Woodfall,  E.  141 
Woodgate,  C-H.644 
Wo«.dhead.H.  J.  P. 

198 

Wood  bouse,  LL  R. 
315 

Woodley.A.  J.  125, 

Lt.  A.  J.  124 
Woodman,  T.  530 
Woodroffe,  Mr.  555 
Woollcombe,  Preb. 
88 

Wool  ley,  J.  315 
Wouliioth,  F.  665 
Woollrigbt,  J.  443, 
554 

Wousnam,  R.  527 
\Vordi[iRhani,J.332 
WormaldfT.  B.32K 
Worslcy,  C.  C.  S. 

443.  453.    M.  F. 

219 

Wortb,  E.  3311 
Wurtbii.gtou/r.333 

Wortley,Hon.J.S.87 
Wratislaw,  E.  LOii 
Wreford,  E.  330 
Wren,  R.  553 
Wright,  C.  551*  G. 

670.    J.  B.  104* 

Lt.-Col.  LL  K. 

612*  M.  P. A .420. 

Major  J.  334 


- 
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WulrT,  Lr.-Gen.  G. 

YVyntr.  B.  M.  liiLL 
J.J. 

Wy at vi He.  A.  S.5?9 
Wvb:iuli,  S.  R.  L01 
Wvluirn.  J-Gn'?.  LL 

Wyche,  E.  LL  (ill 
Wye,  MisslU 


Wvllie,  Air..  W..V.V 
\Vylly«,  Mrs.  W.'J4  2 
Wyndham.  G.  1(H) 
Wynn,  G.  iAU 
Wynvard,   Lit. -Co). 

R.LL  lf)4 
Wyse,  T.  LSi  * 
Yard-,  G.  1L  4J£ 
Yarworth,  M.A.  Lfi* 
Yates, C.  A.M. 


G.  M.  s.  aii 

Yen,   C.   M.  4UL 

L*dy 
Yeaies,  R.  M.  Bfl 
Yerburgh,  R.  82 
Ytrbury,  CapC.  J. 

W.  611 
York*,  R.  115 
Young,  A.  1Q>-  C. 

420.   Capt.  3 14. 


G.  B.  2£L  J.F 
r» s r, .  l.t.  *;44.  it 
ZiL  M*jurfi  D. 
£22,  Mr*.  R.4IB. 
iV.Y',0.  R.E.iMi. 

\v.  aa 

Yule,  Lt.  G.  W.R. 

Yzarn,  R.  BM 
Z>uch,  R.  L.  &i 


LIST  OF  EMBELLISHMENTS  TO  THE  VOLUME. 
Those  marked  *  are  Vignettes. 

Painting  of  Death  and  the  Gallant  in  Newark  Church,  Notts.  -  •  » 

Paintings  on  the  Screen  of  Sparham  Church,  Norfolk        -  -  -135 

*  Enamelled  Droach  of  a  Figure  on  Horseback  -  -  -  -  1*3 

*  The  White  Horse  of  Berkshire       -  -  -  .  .  IN 

*  Autograph  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  -  -  -  -  li*5 
The  Priory  House  at  Edington,  Wilts              -             -  -  • 

*  Diagram  of  the  Double  Staircase  at  Tamworth  Church  -  .  2<B 

*  Stairs  of  the  Shaft  at  Dover  -  -  -  -  - 

*  Section  of  the  Staircase  at  Tamworth  -  -  -  -22 
The  New  Cross  at  Glastonbury         -             -             -  -  •  & 

*  Confessional  Window  at  Hartley,  Kent,  (outside  and  inside)  -  .Mi 

*  Tile  with  Charm  against  Fire  -  -  -  •  -  ^ 
Merkyate  Cell,  Hertfordshire           -            -            -  -  *  *^ 

*  Plan  of  the  Ruins  found  at  Merkyate  Cell,  1805  -  -  •  & 

*  Diagram  of  the  Pyramid  -  -  -  -  -  4S5 

*  Ancient  Altar-Screen  at  Reigate  -  -  -  -  .122 
Chancel  of  Upton  Church,  Buckinghamshire 

*  North  Door  of  Upton  Church  •  - 

*  Figured  Tiles  in  Upton  Church  - 
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